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Tins  volume    contains    the    history  of    a  few  years   only,  those 

..which  elapsed    between    the   consulship  of    Csesar  and  the   Battle  of 

Actium.       But    in    this    short    period    the    greatest    revolution    of 

antiquity  was    accomplished  -the  Fall    of   the   Roman  Eepublic    and 

the  Establishment  of  the  Empire. 

I  first  wrote  this  history  forty  years  ago.  Time,  study, 
experience  in  public  affairs — nsus  rerimi^  have  not  led  mc^  to  alter 
the  general  lines  of  my  first  narrative.  I  still  think,  as  I  thought 
then,  that  the  liberty  of  Rome  had  nothing  in  common  with  ours, 
and  that  th(»  republicans  of  the  Tiber's  banks  were  but  a  narrow 
oligarchy,  who,  when  they  had  conquered  the  world,  kn(^w  not  how 
to  govern  it.  Guy  Patin  once  said  to  a  First  President  that,  if  he 
himself  had  been  in  the  senate  on  the  ides  of  March,  he  Avould 
have  dealt  the  dictator  tlic^  twenty-fourth  dagger-thrust.  It  was 
a  literary  opinion  which  it  was  good  taste  to  profess,  in  memory 
of  C^icero  glorifying  the  murder  of  C-eesar,  at  a  time  when  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament  imagined  themselves  Catos.  *'  The 
conquering  cause  which  pleased  the  gods "  is  still  repugnant  to 
a  f(nv  mc^n  of  letters  in  France,  but,  in  free  England,  as  well  as 
in  C'a'sarian  (xermanv,  historical  criticism  now  decides  in  favour 
of  the  gods. 

Like  many  others,  I  could  have  wished  that  the  great 
Republic?,  which  for  centuries  had  displayed  so  much  wisdom,  had 
endured.  Was  this  possible^  ?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  this 
book  if  the  nnider  will  therein  carefully  study,  in  a  perfi^ctly 
impartial  spirit,  the  transformations  that  historical  circumstances 
brought  about  in  Roman  society.  The  reading  of  the  work  will 
occupy  fewer  hours  than  the  writing  did  years,  and  it  will  lead 
to  the  conviction  that,  while  still  retaining  the  ideas  of   the  present 
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day,  AV('  may  approve  of  a  rovohition  wliicli  was  a  step  in  advance 
for  the  human  race.  xV  hnndriHl  families  h)st  by  it,  but  eiglity 
millicms  of  nnm  hav(*  profitcHl.' 

In  concludin<i:  this  vohime  I  must  express  my  gratitude  to 
His  ^[ajesty  King  Humbert,  who  with  royal  liberality  has  deigned 
to  place  at  my  dis})osal  the  documents  published  by  his  Government 
upon  the  arclc.eological  rc^searches  carried  on  in  Italy. 

Nov.,  1^^). 


1  (. 


The  establisluueiit  of  the  empire  in  R')me  was  a  (liHtinct  step  in  udvaiire It  was 

an  enormous  boon  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  tlie  population.'"     (IJeesly,  Tiberiu,<<, 
p.  147,  1S7S.) 


ClIAPTEK  LI. 


POWERLESSNESS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


I. — Internal  Troubles  ;    Etse  of  Cesar. 

IN  the  time  of  Sylla  the  Tuscan  haruspices  whc^n  consulted  about 
certain  portents  had  replied  that  a  new  era  of  th(*  world  was 
approaching,  and  that  the  form  of  the  universe  was  about  to 
undergo  a  change.  Prophetic  powers  were  not  necnled  to  sch^  that 
on  earth  a  revoluti(>n  was  in  course  of  preparation. 

In  the  last  sixty  years  two  diverse  attem})ts  had  been  made* 
to  reconstitute  the  Republic,  one  in  the  popular  niterest,  tlu^  oth(T 
in  that  of  the  aristocracy.  The  former  failed  because  the  Gracchi 
counted  too  much  upon  tin*  crowd  of  freedmen  who  had  re})lac(Hl 
the  ancient  Roman  people ;  the  other  app(\ared  to  succeed  for 
a  time  because  Sulla  made  use  of  the  only  power  left  in  Rome, 
the  nobility  ;  but  this  nobility,  which  might  have  ruled  th(^  world 
had  it  known  how  to  rule  itself,  showed  itself  incapable  of  pre- 
serving the  empire,  and  Pompey,  to  repay  the  plaudits  of  the 
populace,  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  what  Sylla  had  given.'  It  was 
at  best  but  an  unintelligent  restoration  of  the  past,  a  return  to  the 
times  of  Sulpicius  and  Saturninus,  without  any  further  guarantee 
against  the  spirit  of  faction ;  it  was  a  revival  of  war  in  tlu^  Forum, 
where  it  soon  broke  out  again.  The  consulship  of  Piso  in  the* 
year  G7  li.r.  may  be  reckoned  among  the  worst  times  of  the 
Republic. 

One  of  Pompey's  former  qua3stors,  C.  Cornelius,  w^as  then 
tribune.  He  was  anxious  to  repress  the  usurious  loans  by  which 
the  nobles  ruined  the  provinces,  and  to  prevent  certain  brilxxl 
senators  from  dispensing,  in  th(3  name  of  their  partners,  w^ith  the 
observation  of  some  law.     Piso  contested  his  rogatio^  and  Avlien  the 


'  See  voL  ii.  p. 
VOL.  ni. 
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2  TilE    TKirMVllJATE    AND    THE    ItEVOLUTIOX    FliOM    70    TO    30. 

people  murmured  he  ordered  several  arrests ;    but  tlie  erowd  rusluMl 
upon  the  lictors,  broke  their  fasces,  and   drove  tlie  consul  from  the 
Forum  with    a    shower  of    stones.       Like    his    patron,   Cornelius  was 
no  demagogue.      He    dismissed    the  assembly  and   nrndihed  his  pro- 
posal in  this  way  :    a  senatus-eonsultum  dispensing  with  an  existing 
kiw   must    be    passed    by   a    senate  of   at  least   200    members.'      He 
also  attempted  to  extend  the  crime  of  canvassing  (bribery)  to  those 
who  had  aided    the  incriminated  candidate,  and  he  proposed   severe 
penalties    against    them.       Piso,  whose    violence   had    not  succeeded, 
now    employed    cunning ;    he    himself    took    charge    of    this    law    in 
order    not    to    leave    the    honour    of    it    to    the    tribune,    and    inuler 
pretext    that    in    the   face    of    excessive   penalties    there    would    be 
found    neither    accusers    nor    judges,    he    demanded    for    the    guilty 
only  expulsion   from    the  senate,  suspension  from  office,  and  a  fine. 
Again    a    disturbance    compelled    him    to    fly    from    the    Forum  ;    he 
called  together   his    friends,   came    back   by  force,  and  the    law  was 
passed.^       Scarcely    had     C^ornelius    quitted     office    when    the    two 
Cominii    accused  him   of   the   crime  of   majestas  for   having  paid   no 
heed    to    the    veto    of    his    colleagues ;     but    Manilius,    another   of 
Pompey's   agents,   at    the   heac)   of   an  armed   band   threatened   them 
with    death.       They    fled    under    the    protection    of    the    consuls   to 
a  house  whence  they  escaped  at  night  over  the  roofs  (00). 

Thus  the  armed  conflicts  began  again  :  but  a  short  while  ago 
Licinius  Macer  accused  the  senate  of  despotism,'  now  the  consuls 
reproach  the  tribunes  with  their  violence ;  thus  nobilitv  and 
populace  were  equally  convicted  of  impotence  to  rule,  and  there 
remained  but  one  solution — monarch  v.  ^  Three  men  were  then 
aiming  at  it ;  Pompey,  after  the  manner  of  Pericles,  by  legal 
means ;  Catiline,  like  Dionysius  and  Agathocles,  by  ccmspiracies 
and    the    soldiery ;     Caesar,    after    the    manner    of     Alexander,    by 

^  A  more  important  law  by  the  same  tribune  obliged  the  magistrates,  upon  their  entry  into 
office,  to  publish  the  rules  by  which  they  would  judge,  and  forbade  them  ever  to  set  aside  their 
edict,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  by  a  now  e<iict,  edictinn  repenfinum.  (Dion.,  xxxvi.  a-^-^O; 
QAC.,pro  Murena,  23;  Dion.,  xxxvi.  21  :  and  Ascon.  in  Cic.,;^ro  C,  Coniclw,  fnigm.  i.  \UM.) 

^  The  affair  was  taken  up  again  in  (Jo.  Cicero,  who  was  anxious  to  please  Pompey  and 
render  himself  popular,  defended  the  accused.  This  oration,  which  Quintilian  (viii.  8)  calls 
a  masterpiece,  is  lost,  except  a  few  fragments. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  783. 

*  Cicero  says  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  consulship  :  noicp  domini(tion^8,  e.itraordiiiaria 
non  impena,  sod  reipia,  (jimri putabantur.     (de  Lcr/r  ayraria,  ii.  ."..) 
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the  ascendancy  of  his  genius.  Among  these  three  men  another 
took  his  place  who  was  superior  to  his  times,  who  believed  in 
virtue  and  in  the  power  of  reason,  and  Avho  would  not  yield  to 
the  thought  that  liberty  must  perish.  Cicero,  like  Drusus,  sought 
the  safety  of  the  Eepublic,  not  in  the  exclusive  predominance  of 
one  class  of  citizens,  but  in  the  reconciliation  of  all ;  wdtli  one 
there  would  be  despotism,  with  two  war,  with  three  harmony 
and  peace.  He  had  already  done  his  part  in  transferring  the 
judicial  powers  to  the  equites^  and  he  worked  hard  to  win  public 
opinion  to  their  side  by  extolling  their  impartiality  and  services  in 
all  his  speeches.  He  w^ould  have  liked  to  attach  Pompey  to  their 
cause,  and  as  he  had  gained  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  his 
ambition  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  advance  it.^  Moreover,  as 
a  710VUS  homo  Cicero  needed  Pompey's  support  to  make  his  way : 
thus  his  personal  ambition  was  in  agreement  with  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  public  interest. 

There  was  another  person  who  flattered  Pompey,  and  who 
beneath  the  shadow  of  this  mighty  name  w^as  making  himself 
a  position  in  the  State.  We  know  Julius  Ca3sar.  His  influence  at 
Rome  w^as  already  considerable,  and  he  owed  it  neither  to  the 
offices  he  had  held,  for  he  was  only  pontiff,  nor  to 
his  exploits,  for  he  had  never  held  a  command,  nor 
to  his  eloquence,  though  it  was  proved  by  early 
successes.  The  people  placed  their  hope  in  this 
son-in-law  of  Cinna,  this  nephew  of  Marius,  sprung 
from  the    noblest    of   the    patrician   houses,    and    they  ^"^"^  "^    ^  o""^' 

ni  Julius  Caesar.- 

felt    the    charm   that  breathed  from  the  person  oi  the 
descendant   of   Venus   and  Anchises.^     His   mind  and   manners  had 
an  attractiveness   that   one  other  ruler   has   also    possessed ;    but    in 
Ca)sar   it   was   allied    with   a   natural    elegance   that    Napoleon   was 

'  Quintus  tells  his  brother  {de  Petit,  cons.,  19,  51)  that  he  acquired  his  popularity  by 
defending  Pompey's  friends,  Manilius  and  Cornelius. 

-  M.  SANC^VINIVS  IIIVIR.  Bare  head  of  Julius  Caesar,  represented  as  young  and 
deified;  above,  a  star.     Silver  coin  struck  by  Sanquinius,  monetary  triumvir  of  Augustus. 

^  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  viii.  15;  "  lie  bore  on  his  rhig  the  figure  of  an  armed  Venus,  a  double 
emblem  of  the  weakness  and  glory  of  this  great  man."  (Chateaubriand,  Itineraire.)  The 
Mtiseo  Borbonico  at  Naples  possesses  a  colossal  bust  of  Caesar  which  is  considered  authentic. 
His  features  have  also  been  preserved  to  us  by  other  busts,  statues,  coins,  and  gems. 
Unfortunately  all  these  portraits  are  not  alike.  Cicero  says  of  him ;  Forma  maynifica  et 
generosa  quodam  modo.     {Brut.,  75.) 
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\wyoY   iiblo    to   acquire.      The    reason 
of    himself,    was    the    representative 


Venus  and  Anchises.^ 


courage 


upon 


was  that  the  one,  in  spite 
of  a  young  and  uncouth 
democracy,  the  oth(^r  was 
the  inheritor  of  a  time- 
honoured  nobility,  a  great 
noble  who  had  strayed 
among  the  people.' 

It  must  indeed  be 
owned  that  the  future  master 
of  the  world  was  at  first 
only  the  king  of  fashion, 
though  he  had  at  the  age 
of 


twenty-two  shown  the 
to  crain  a  civic 
crown ;  the  greatest  dandies 
despainul  of  rivalling  tb^  folds  of  his  toga,'  and  women  could 
never  resist  him.  Maguificent  and  prodigal,  as  if  he  counted 
th(^  wealth  of  the  world,  he  lavished  gold  less  for  his 
pleasTu-es  than  for  his  friends,  and  for  the  populace, 
whom  he  entertained  at  splendid  feasts.  C'icero, 
who  was  too  great  a  student  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  men,  C'icero,  who  put  faith  in  Catiline's 
repentance,  as  he  did  later  in  the  unselfishness 
of  Octavius,  was  deceived  by  this  apparent  frivolity. 
"  Whi^n  1  see  him  with  his  hair  so  nicely  curled, 
afraid  of  disarranging  it  with  tlu^  tip  of  his  finger,  I  feel 
reassured  ;  such  a  man  can  mner  dream  of  overturning  the* 
State."      lie    would    have    been    less    confident    had    he    called    to 

^  In  the  formation  of  ^reat  men  Nature  does  three-quarters  of  the  work,  and  education  the 
rest.  It  it^  worthy  of  remark  that  Ci^sar's  master  in  philosophy  and  eloquence  was  Gnipho  the 
Gaul.     (Suet.,  de  Gramm.,  7.) 

'^  Fratrment  of  a  bronze  mirror-case  found  in  Epirus,  representinf^  the  goddess  near  the 
sleepiufr  Anchises,  accompanied  by  Eros  (Love)  and  Ilimeros,  the  personification  of  desire. 
(Millin<Ten,  Anc.  uned.  monuments,  i.  2,  pi.  12;  Cf.  L.  de  Kouchaud  m  Diet,  des  Antiq.,  Saglio, 

p.  22t).) 

^  Suet.,  Ctesar,  43  ;    Umm  enim  Into  claco  ad  manus  Jimbnato,  nee  ut  unquam  aliter  quam 

super  eum  cint/eretur. 

*  Head  of  Cicero  on  a  bronze  coin  struck  at  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  with  this  inscription  : 
\TAPK02  TVAAIOS  K.IKEPJN  (Marcus  Tullius  (Jicero).  It  may  be  that  this  coin  has  preserved 
to  us  the  authentic  portrait  of  the  great  orator.  (Mionnet,  Descript.,  vol.  iv.,  Lydia,  No.  385, 
p.  71.) 


Coin  of  Cicero.* 


mind  that  journey  into  Asia  (76  B.C.),  during  which  Caesar, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  astonished  and  mastered 
the  robbers  by  his  proud  bearing,  compelling  them  to  listen  to 
him  and  to  serve  him,  and  threatened  them,  captive  as  he 
was,  with  the  cross.  They  had  demanded  twenty  talents  as 
his  ransom  :  "  It  is  not  enough,"  said  he,  ''  you  shall  have  fifty, 
but  afterwards  1  will  have  you  all  hanged ; "  and  he  had  kept 
his  word ;  when  his  ransom  arrived  from  Miletus  he  collected 
a  few  vessels,  pursued  and  captured  them,  and  crucified  them  in 
spite  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  On  his  return  to  Eome  he 
accused  the  Syllan  Dolabella  of  the  extortion  which  he  had 
practised  in  his  government  of  Macedonia,  and  then  Antonius 
Ilybrida,  one  of  the  dictator's  lieutenants,  who  had  pillaged  several 
Greek  towns.  Those  celebrated  suits  were  a  means  for  a  young 
man  to  attain  notoriety ;  but  by  his  choice  of  defendants  Caesar 
affirried  his  popular  opinions.  Some  time  afterwards,  while  study- 
ing at  Rhodes,  he  learned  that  Mithridates  was  attacking  the 
allies  of  the  Eepublic.  He  immediately  crossed  to  the  mainland, 
assembled  some  troops,  defeated  several  detachments  of  the  Pontic 
army,  and  retained  the  towns  in  alliance  with  Rome  ;  and  all  this 
he  had  effected  without  any  command  being  conferred  upon  him 
or  any  mission  entrusted  to  him.  Sylla,  whom  he  had  withstood 
in  refusing  to  repudiate  the  daughter  of  Cinna,'  had  understood 
him  better.  "Beware,"  said  he  to  the  nobles,  ''beware  of  this 
loose  boy."^  The  foppish  rake  did  indeed  noui-ish  a  high  ambition, 
for  he  felt  his  genius  and  saw  the  ills  from  which  the  Republic 
suffered,  the  powerlessness  of  the  remedy  proposed  by  Sylla,  and 
the  absolute  incapacity  of  his  heirs.  His  friends  asserted  that  they 
had  seen  him  weep  before  a  statue  of  Alexander,  saying,  again 
and  again,  "'  At  my  age  he  had  conquered  the  world,  and  as  yet 
I  have  done  nothing." 

He   had  done   more   than   he   confessed.^      Already  the   senate 

^  According  to  Plutarch,  Ccesar,  1.,  Sylla  confiscated  Cornelia's  dowry.  Pompey  and  Piso 
had  been  less  rebellious  against  the  dictator's  wishes. 

'^  Suet.,  C(Bsar,  45 ;  Ut  male  preecinctum  puerum  caverent.  I  feel  uo  greater  assurance 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  remark  of  Sylla's  than  of  the  one  related  in  vol.  ii.  p.  690.  These 
remarks  were  fabricated  after  Caesar's  success. 

^  The  chronology  of  Caesar's  history  up  to  his  consulship  is  as  follows;  born  July  12th  of 
the  year  100  or  102  B.C.  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  734,  note  1)  ;  appointed/awiew  dialis  through  the  influence 
of  Marius,  87  ;  marries  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Cinua,  83  :  serves  under  Minucius  Thermus  at  the 
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watched  iineusily  the  nephew  of  Mariiis  and  of  tliat  Aureliiis  Cotta 
who  had  deprived  them  of  their  Jmlicia,  the  popular  orator  who 
had  brought  about  the  recall  of  the  friends  of  Lepidus,  the  spend- 
thrift who  outshone  all  the  nobility  in  his  magnificence.  Crassus, 
the  triumphant  consul,  saw  in  him  a  rival ;  '  Tompey,  a  necessary 
friend;  and  the  people  loved  him,  that  people  whom  he  courted 
without  cringing,  whom  he  led  by  restraining  their  evil  passions, 
like  the  spirited  horses  which  he  amused  himself  by  taming  on  the 
Field  of  Mars.  The  nobles  hoped  that  he  would  ruin  himself  by 
his  mad  expenditure,  and  so  cease  to  b(^  formidable  by  being 
unable  to  buy  office  any  longer  ; '  but  they  forgot  that  p(»rhaps  the 
people  would  give  him  what  they  sold  to  others.  Moreover,  the 
usurers  with  their  rapacious  instinct  foresaw  the  future  of  the 
young  spendthrift,  and  none  refused  him  money.  Before  he  had 
held  any  office  he  owed  1,300  talents!^ 

When  Pompey  returned  from  Spain  he  found  Ctesar  so  strong 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  make  terms  with  him.  lie  had  thought  to 
make  a  tool  of  him,  but  he  became  one  hhnself  ;  at  least  he  fell 
under  the  spell,  he  listened  to  advice  offered  in  the  guise  of- 
eulogy,  and  Ca?sar  had  a  great  share  in  the  decision  w^hich 
separated  Pompey  from  the  nobility,  his  time  place,  and  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  people,  w^here  his  character  could  not  allow 
him    long    to    remain.^      It  was  a   clever    move    to    bring   over   to 

siege  of  Mitylene,  81 ;  wins  a  civic  crown  there,  80;  serves  in  Cilicia  under  P.  Sulpicius,  and 
returns  to  Rome  on  the  news  of  Sylla's  death,  78;  accuses  Dolabella,  77 ;  accuses  Antonius,  76  ; 
resides  at  Rhodes  to  attend  the  lessons  of  Molon  the  rhetorician,  75 ;  regains  the  dignity  of 
flamen,  and  is  chosen  legionary  tribune  by  the  people,  whom  he  had  won  over  by  distributing 
largesse  of  corn,  74  ;  his  uncle  Aurelius  Cotta  deprives  the  senate  of  their  judicial  powers,  and 
he  himself  brings  about  the  recall  of  the  accomplices  of  Lepidus,  70 ;  made  quaestor,  and 
follows  the  praetor  Antistius  into  Ilispania  Citerior,  68  ;  marries  Pompeia,  granddaughter  of 
Pompeius  llufus  the  consularis,  supports  the  Gahinian  Law  in  favour  of  Pompey,  and  is 
appointed  director  of  the  repairs  to  the  via  Appia,  67  ;  elected  to  the  curule-jedileship,  65 ; 
m&de  judex  qiuestionis  de  sieariis,  64  ;  chosen  high  "pontiff  and  praetor,  63  ;  his  praetorship,  62; 
governor  of  Ilispania  Ulterior,  61 ;  returns  to  Rome,  60  ;  his  consulship,  59. 

*  Caesar  disputed  a  mission  to  Egypt  with  him,  and  he  would  have  obtained  it  from  the 
people  if  the  nobles  had  not  hindered  the  plebp^citum  by  the  veto  of  the  tribunes. 

^  Plut.,  Ccpsar,  4  ;  Cic,  pro  Planco,  26. 

^  Plut.,  ibid.,  5.  His  debts  were  perhaps  less  than  stated.  His  borrowing  was  a  means 
of  attaching  influential  persons  to  his  political  fortunes.  With  this  object  he  borrowed  of 
Crassus,  Pompey,  and  xVtticus.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  vi.  1  ;  and  Plut.,  ibid.)  This  Crassus  was 
interested  in  the  success  of  a  man  who  owed  him  850  talents.  During  his  proconsulate  and 
dictature  Caesar  had  his  household  affairs  managed  with  care. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  786, 
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the  popular  party  and  the  tribuneship  a  man  who  must  inevitably 
offend  both  people  and  tribunes.  And  not  less  clever  was  it,  when 
he  had  compromised  him  with  the  aristocracy,  to  place  a  still 
greater  distance  -between  them  by  contriving  to  have  almost  regal 
honours  decreed  him.  Ctesar  gave  his  staunchest  support  to  the 
propositions  of  Gabinius  and  Manilius.^  On  this  occasion  he  met 
Cicero    on    the    same 

ground,  but  with  very  .^^% 

different  intentions  ; 
the  novus  lionio  thought 
only  of  gaining  a 
patron  and  votes  for 
his  own  approaching 
candidature  for  the 
consulship.  The  popu- 
lar patrician  saw  with 
pleasure  how  the 
people  were  accustom- 
ing themselves  to  con- 
fer great  powers  which 
he  himself  might  yet 
claim.  Yet  there  was 
a  great  boldness  in 
accumulating  so  much 
power  in  Pompey' s 
hands  ;  was  it  not 
working  to  provide 
himself  with  a  master? 
But  Ctesar  thoroughly 
understood  his  rival. 
From  the  first  day 
he  had  seen  the  royal 
airs  of  the  popular  hero  he  had  never  believed  in  the  stay 
of  his  popularity.  Pompey  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
his    military    successes,    and    as    for   victories,    Caesar    would    gain 

• 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  798. 

'^  This  statue,  as  well  as  the  one  of  Manilia  as  \'enus,  given  on  the  next  page,  was  found  iu 
the  tomb  of  the  consul  Manilius  on  the  Appian  Way.     They  are  now  iu  the  Vatican  Museum. 


Mauilius  as  Mercury.'^ 
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them  ;  he  would  eclipse  these  siieeessc^s  by  greuter  ones,  and 
there  would  remain  to  him  the  ad\anta<;e— a  very  great  one  in 
a  dying  republic— of  knowing  how  to  sway  and  lead  that  crowd 
of  tlie  Forum,  whose  nominal  sovereignty  might  at  any  time  be 
changed  into  a  real  one  by  an  able  man. 

These  patient   calculations  have  been  too   much   insisted  upou^ 
and  their  subtle  depth  has  been  exaggerated.      If  Pompey  had  been 

really  capable  of 
vigorous  action  all 
this  scaffolding  of 
ambition  would  have 
been  overturned.  At 
the  commencement  of 
his  political  life 
Caesar  followed  events 
rather  than  direc- 
ted them  ;  at  the 
utmost  he  did  but 
help  them  to  glide 
into  the  channels  to 
which  they  them- 
selves were  disposed. 
He  swayed  the  future 
in  the  only  way  in 
which  man  can  sway 
it  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose —  by  foreseeing, 
thi'ough  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the 
present,  to  what  far- 
ofP  end  society  is 
tending.  The  saying 
of  Cicero,  quoted  by 
Suetonius/  ^' From  his  aulileship  he  dreamed  of  empire,  and  he 
made  sure  of  it  when  he  was  consul,"  is  one  of  those  pompous 
sentences  which   the    great  orator  loved   to   deliver.     Caesar  did   not 

'  Ctesar,  9. 


Manilla  as  Venus. 


dream  of  the  dictatorship  from  his  youth  upwards.  His  birth 
had  placed  him  on  the  side  of  the  popular  party,  the  party 
which  sought  for  reforms,  and  he  remained  there  without  ever 
swerving.  As  consul  he  began  these  necessary  reforms,  as  dictator 
he  continued  and  extended  them ;  the  empire  was  the  result  of 
the  civil  war. 

But  all  plans  for  the  present  and  future,  whether  Caesar's  or 
Pompey's,  as  well  as  those  of  the  senate  or  the  tribunes,  were 
nearly  upset  by  a  conspiracy  hatched  in  the  ''  vilest  sink  of  the 
Eepublic." 

II. — Catiline  (Q[> — 62  b.c). 

Sylla  thought  he  had  made  peaceable  husbandmen  of  his 
veterans  and  honest  citizens  of  his  eimched  assassins.  But  the 
idle  soldiery  got  their  work  done  for  them,  or  sold  their  lands  and 
kept  their  swords  only,  in  hopes  of  another  civil  war  and  fresh 
plunder.  Still  less  time  had  been  needed  for  their  former  leaders 
to  spend  the  gold  of  the  proscribed.  The  rich  and  the  well-to-do 
classes  saw  with  alarm  a  populace  beneath  them,  no  longer 
nuide  up  of  the  poor  of  Eonie,  lazy,  resigned  to  their  miseries, 
and  asking  but  a  few  measures  of  wheat  to  live  in  peace, 
but  another  populace  with  a  taste  and  a  craving  for  debauch, 
men  with  dark  looks  and  ready  hands,  enemies  of  order  and 
society,  whatever  the  government  might  be,  and  gaining  theii- 
living  in  various  criminal  pursuits.  And  day  by  day  this  crowd 
was  increasing. 

For  some  time  only  individual  crimes  resulted  from  this  state 
of  things;  but  a  man  arose  who  aimed  at  using  the  class  thus  at 
war  with  society  as  a  force  to  procure  his  own  elevation.  Catiline 
had  all  the  qualities  needful  for  a  party  chief — high  birth,  ^  a  noble 
appearance,  an  iron  frame  fit  to  support  all  excesses,  great 
abilities,  unlimited  audacity  and  courage,  and  at  need  the  frugality 
of  the  hardiest  soldier.  Liberal,  obliging,  and  insinuating,  he  could 
be  in  turns  austere,  grave,  or  playful.  Ever  ready  to  serve  his 
friends  with  money,  credit,  or  personal  aid,  never  sparing  labour 
or   crime   for    them,    he    exercised   an   irresistible   influence    in    this 

^  The  Sergian  house  was  patrician,  and  had  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  tribes. 
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iitniospherc  of  debauch.^  Two  centuries  sooner  Ciitiliue  nii^lit  have 
been  a  great  citizen,  but  tlic  manners  and  social  state  of  the  new 
Eonie  opened  another  object  of  ambition,  and  he  pursued  it  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  fiery  nature.  In  age,  Catiline  belonged  to  the 
generation  which  had  entered  upon  public  life  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sylla.  The  days  of  terror  in  cities,  whether  nature  strikes 
with  contagion  or  men  slay  with  the  sword,  is  generally  accom- 
panied and  always  followed  by  the  most  frightful  license.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  tim(\  when  men  played  at  hazard  with 
fortunes  and  livi^s,  that  (\itiline,  prepared  by  the  disorders  of  his 
youth,-  had  finishcnl  his  political  education.  And  how  he,  too, 
played  witli  life  and  fortune!  We  have  already  said  that  he  had 
distinguished  himself  among  the  fiercest  assassins ;  he  had  killed 
his  brother-in-law  to  give  free  course  to  an  incestuous  amour;  he 
slew  his  wife  and  son  to  induce  a  woman  to  give  him  her  hand.^ 
During  his  pro-praetorship  in  Africa  he  committed  fearful 
extortions  (G7  B.C.);  on  his  return  he  canvassed  for  the  consul- 
ship, but  as  a  deputation  from  the  province  came  to  lodge  an 
accusation  against  him,  the  senate  struck  his  name  from  the  list 
of  candidates.  Catiline  withdrew  boiling  with  rage ;  he  was 
forbidden  even  lawful  canvassing;    so  he  set  about  a  revolution. 

He  had  long  been  leagued  with  all  the  infamous  and  guilty 
in  Eome.  But  it  was  a  party  he  wished  for,  not  merely  accom- 
plices;  he  therefore  set  himself  to  win  over  the  poor  and  the 
dissolute  youth  by  pandering  to  their  passions.  For  any  one  who 
asked  him  he  always  had  fine  hounds,  horses,  gladiators,  or 
courtesans ;  then  from  pleasure  he  led  them  on  to  crime,  and  at 
last  he  had  them  in  his  power.  But  these  debauched  youths  did 
not  constitute  an  army.  Catiline  had  long  before  prepared  one 
by  his  relations  with  the  military  colonists,  his  old  companions 
in  arms.  He  reminded  them  of  Sylla  and  his  gifts,  of  their 
lands    pledged    to    usurers  ;    if    he    attained    the    consulship,    if    he 

^  Such  at  least  is  the  portrait  which  Cicero  draws  of  him  in  the  pro  Ctelio,  and  in  the  second 
oration  against  Catiline ;  yet  for  a  short  time  he  was  in  league  with  him  :  Me  ipsum,  me  inquam, 
quondam  pcene  ille  decepit.  Catiline  had  distinguished  himself  with  Curio's  army  in  Macedonia, 
and  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  prescribed  age  for  the  praetorship,  had  obtained  it. 
■■*  Ilis  father  had  been  condemed  for  murder.  (Cicero,  pro  Cluentio,  7.) 
^  Cic,  Cat.,  i.  6 :  Vul.  Max.,  ix.  1,0;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  2.  Sallust  does  not  mention  the 
murder  of  Gratidianus  which  Cicero  attributes  to  him. 


.became  master,  he  should  know  how  to  preserve  to  the  victors 
the  fruits  of  their  courage.  The  abolition  of  debts  should  be  the 
prelude  to  fresh  indulgence.  Accordingly  the  veterans  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  come  and  vote  for  him  in  a  body.  Thus 
Catiline  already  possessed  great  resources.  The  severity  of  the 
new  tribunals  furnished  him  with  fresh  allies. 

A  decision  had  just  been  pronounced  against  the  two  consuls- 
elect  for  the  year  G5  B.C.,  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and  P.  Corn.  Sylla, 
as  guilty  of  having  bought  votes,  and  their  accusers,  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  had  been  chosen  to  replace  them. 
Catiline  inflamed  their  resentment  and  a  plot  was  formed  to  murder 


^^^. 


Race  Horse. 

the  new  consuls  on  the  kalends  of  January,  when  they  would  go 
to  offer  sacrifice  on  the  Capitol.  Crassus  and  Ca?sar  are  said  to 
have  joined  this  conspiracy  ;  the  former  was  to  have  been  created 
dictator,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office  reinstated  Autronius  and  SvHa 
in  the  consulship.  This  must  be  a  calumny.  Crassus  was  rich, 
and  he  had  everything  to  lose  by  associating  with  ruined  men, 
whose  first  care  would  have  been  to  spoil  the  wealthy.  As  for 
Caesar,  his  kindly  disposition  was  averse  to  the  intended  violences 
of  the  conspirators ;  but  certainly  neither  of  them  view^ed  the 
agitation  with  any  great  disapj^roval,  and,  without  taking  any  part 
in  it,  they  must  have  awaited  the  issue,  to  turn  it  to  the  furtherance 
of    their   ambition.      Neither    of   them    could    give    a    hand   to   the 
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dospemdoos,  in  revolt  against  all  social  ordcT,  but  they  had  no 
intention  of  eoiistitnting  themselves  tlu^  upholders  of  the  oli<j^archy. 
I'hey  therefore,  held  aloof  allowing  the  nobles  and  Catiline  to 
weaken  each  other  in  mortal  eombat. 

Twice  the  attempt  failed,  once  (m  the  kalends  of  January  and 
once  on  the  nones  of  Fel)ruary,  because  the  consuls  had  been 
forewarned.  It  seems  that  a  reconciliation  then  took  place,  or 
rather  that  the  trembling  senate  attempted  to  pacify  these  irre- 
concilal)les  bv  concessions.  Cn.  Piso,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
conspirators,  was  sent  to  Spain  as  prtetor ;  it  is  true  that  his 
Spanish  escort  assassinated  him.  lUit  when  Clodius  brought  up 
again  tlu^  accusation  of  extortion  against  Catiline,  Torquatus,  one 
of  the  consuls  who  had  escaped  being  murdered,  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  accused,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Cicero  did  not 
also  takt^  part  in  it.  lie  at  least  made  preparations  for  doing  so, 
and  in  a  letter  which  is  extant  he  congratulates  himself  upon 
having  seciu'ed  all  the  judges  whom  he  desired.  ''  If  he  be 
acquitted,"  he  adds,  "I  hope  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  him^ 
about  my  candidature."  '  This  letter  may  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
matter  for  reflection  on  the  subject  of  the  great  day  of  the  nones 
of  December,  03  li.e.  But  we  must  tell  the  story  from  the  only 
documents  that  time  has  left  us,  maintaining  however,  a  discreet 
reserve.- 

Catiline  was  acquitted,  but  he  was  a  mined  man.^  All  the 
gold  he  had  brought  from  Africa  had  passed  to  his  judges  (Go  B.C.). 
What  disposed  the  senate  to  connive  at  such  schemes  was  the 
feeling  of  their  own  weakness  and  the  fear  inspired  by  Caesar. 
Catiline's  ambition  as  yet  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  single  individual ; 
at  Csesar's  back  the  senators  saw  a  party.'*  In  this  same  year  (65) 
he  had  been  nominated   curule-tedile,  and  he  had   not   let   slip  the 

1  Ad  Att.,  i.  2. 

^  Cicero  afterwards,  in  the  de  Officiis  (ii.  24),  spoke  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  as  only  a  debtor's 
plot  against  their  creditors :  nunquam  nee  majus  cbs  alienum  fuit,  nee  melius,  nee  facilius 
dusolutum  est :  and  the  letter  of  Mallius  to  Marcius  Rex  (Sail.,  Cat.,  33)  proves  that  this  was 
the  real  cau^e  wliich  would  provide  Catiline  with  an  army.  But  if  the  soldier  demanded  only 
the  abolition  of  debts,  did  not  the  chief  desire  something  more  ? — tabiUas  novas,  proscriptiones 
locupletium,  nmgistratus,  sacerdoHa,  rnpinas.  (Sail.,  ibid.,  21.)  Our  documents  show  us  an 
ambitious  man  desirous  of  taking  the  higliest  place ;  nothing  indicates  the  reformer. 

^  Cic,  de  Petit,  cons.,  3.  He  was  again  accused  in  the  following  year  (64  B.C.)  by  LucuUus 
of  public  violence  and  acquitted.     (Dion.,  xxxvii.  10.) 

*  Suet.,  Ccesar,  10 ;  Dion.,  ixxviii.  8. 


opportunity  of  making  a  surer  canvass  than  that  of  the  election 
day  by  bribing  the  whole  populace  at  once  with  the  magnificence 
of  his  games  and  by  unheard-of  prodigalities.  He  adorned  the 
Forum,  basilicas,  and  temples  with  pictures  and  statues,  and  in 
honour  of  his  father's 
memory  he  displayed 
320  pairs  of  gladiators 
wearing  gilded  armour. 
Never  had  the  circus 
seen  such  slaughter, 
never  had  the  people 
en  loved  such  a  surfeit 
of  sa\  age  pleasure.  The 
senate  took  fright  at  this 
butchery,  or  rather  at 
the  opportunities  for  a 
sudden  surprise  furnished 
by  such  an  army  of 
bravoes ;  by  a  decree  they 
limited  the  number  of 
gladiators  at  such  shows. 
The  Megalesia,  or  great 
Rcjmaii  games,  were  cele- 
brated with  the  same 
pomp — the  poor  wi'etches 
condemned  to  tight  with 
wild  beasts  were  fur- 
nished with  silver  lances.  ^ 
At  the  sight  of 
these  feasts  and  games, 
his  colleague,  Bibulus,  who  was  then  serving  his  apprenticeship 
in  effacement,  exclaimed  with  an  astonished  air :  '^  We  are  both 
ruining   oui'selves,  and  it  appears  as  if   he  alone   paid  ;    the  people 


^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  16:  ...  .  Omni  apparatu  arencp  argenteo  iisus  est. 

^  Victor  in  the  chariot  races,  from  a  beautiful  statue  in  the  Mtiseo  Pio-Clementino, 
No.  610.  In  the  right  hand  he  holds  a  palm,  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  in  the  left,  either  the 
reins  or  a  purse  containing  the  money  he  has  won.  Ilis  costume  is  that  which  the  auriya 
usuallv  woi-e  in  races. 


Chariot  Driver.^ 


1^ 
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see  only  him."  '  Caesar  won  still  greater  applause  when  one 
inornino-,  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  people  saw  statues  sparkling 
with  gold  at  tlie  gates  of  the  C'apitol  ;  it  was  old  IMarius 
reappearing  with  his  tropliies  brought  home  from  eTugurtha  and 
the  C'imbri.-'  Caesar  liad  ahvady,  some  years  earlier,  caused  the 
image  of  ^larius  to  be  carried  at  the  funeral  of  his  aunt  Julia, 
and  from  tlie  platform  lie  had  pronounced  a  panegyric  over  that 
lady,  the  widow  of  the  concpieror  of  the  Cind)ri.'  But  the 
senate  had  proscribed  these  trophies,  and  Sylla  had  torn  them 
down  ;  now  an  ledile  set  them  up  again  !  The  nobles  w(u-e 
struck  duml)  by  sucli  audacity  and  by  the  joy  of  the  multitude, 
which  had  hastened  to  greet  the  image  of  the  man  who,  in  spite 
of  his  seltish  ambition,  had  always  been  loved  as  the  most 
glorious  repr(\«<entati\'e  of  the  people.  Well  CVitulus  might  exclaim : 
"  It  is  no  lone:er  bv  secret  intrii^ue,  but  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
that  Caesar  attacks  the  constitution;"^  but  none  dared  support 
him,  and  tlu^  trophies  of  the  popular  hero  continued  to  shine  above 
tlie  heads  of  the  trembling  senators. 

This  day  was  decisive ;  a  party  had  found  its  true  leader  and 
its  colours.  Pompey  fell  to  the  second  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  while  Ciesar  rose  to  the  first.  The  con([ueror  of 
Sertoriiis,  of  the  pirates  and  Mithridates,  might  now  return ;  the 
icdile  was  in  a  position  to  cope  with  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  iedileship  (G-t  B.C.),  Ca3sar  tried  to 
obtain  the  mission  to  go  and  reduce^  Egypt  to  a  province,  in  virtue 
of  the  will  of  Ptolemy-Alexander  I.  This  kingdom,  through  which 
th(»  whole  commerce  between  Europe^  and  the  East  then  passed, 
was  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  If  it  did  not  possess  the 
23,000  towns  that  Theocritus  assigns  to  it,  it  is  certain  that  it  paid 
a  vearlv  tax  of  14,(S00  talents.  With  such  a  revenue  manv  debts 
could  be  paid,  and  Avith  the  Egyptian  harvests  many  largesses 
might  be  bc^stowed  on  the  people.  Crassus  and  Ca)sar  disputed  the 
rich  prey.     Neither  of  them  obtained  it.     The  affair  was  adjourned, 

'  Benejiciui  ac  munijicentia  jnaynus  hahebatur.     (Sail.,  Cat.,  54.) 

-  IMiit.,  Ccesnr,  0  ;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  53;  V'al.  Max.,  VI.  ix.  14. 

■Mn  08  B.C.,  during-  his  quastorship,  contrary  to  custom,  which  did  not  authorize  funeral 
orations  over  youni>:  women,  he  had  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  his  wife  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Cinna. 

*  Maiius  had  ordered  the  <leath  of  the  father  of  Catulus. 


Egyptian 
Reaping 
Wheat.-^ 


and  the  tribune  Papius  by  a  law  drove  out  all  the  foreigners 
whom  the  two  competitors,  especially  Caesar,  who  was  already  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  Transpadani,^  had  called  to 
Rome  to  aid  in  passing  their  demand. 

Instead  of  this  brilliant  mission,  Ca?sar  was  called  upon 
to  preside  at  the  tribunal  charged  with  the  punishment  of 
the  murderers,  de  sicariis.  Hitherto  he  had  restricted  him- 
self to  protesting  against  Sylla's  dictatorship ;  he  now  wished  to 
inflict  a  legal  disgrace  upon  it.  Among  the  cases  brought  before 
his  court  were  those  of  the  murderers  of  two  proscribed  persons, 
L.  Bellianus,  who  had  killed  Lucretius  Ofella,  and  another  more 
obscure  assassin  ;  he  condemned  tliem."^  In  order  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  senate  he  went  higher  still.  At  his  instigation, 
Labienus,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the  following  year 
accused  the  aged  senator  Eabirius  of  having,  nearly  forty  years 
before,  slain,  on  the  decree  of  the  senate,  an  inviolable  magistrate, 
the  tribune  Saturninus,^  and  he  claimed  the  application  of  the  old 
law  of  perdiielUo^  which  did  not,  like  the  law  of  7najesfas^  allow 
the  choice  of  voluntary  exile.''  Condemned  by  the  duumvirs, 
Eabirius  appealed  to  the  people.  But  Labienus  placed  the  image 
of  the  murdered  magistrate  on  the  platform,  and  allowed  the 
advocate  of  the  accused  only  half-an-hour  for  his  pleading.  In 
spite  of  the  eloquent  efforts  of  Cicero,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  principal  senators,  Eabirius  would  have  been  declared 
guilty,  had  not  the  praetor  Metellus  Celer  snatched  down  the  white 
Hag  which  floated  over  the  Janiculum.^'  This  people  of  formalists, 
laughing  at  themselves,  yielded  to  ancient  custom  ;   the  meeting  was 

^  Dion.,  xxxvii.  9 ;  Cic,  de  Lege  agrnria,  i.  4 ;  ^)ro  Archia,  5.  On  returning  from  Spain 
after  his  quaestorship  he  had  promised  the  Transpadani,  who  already  possessed  tlie  jfi.<i  Lafii 
(Ascon.,  in  Pison.,  p.  8,  ed,  of  Orelli),  to  obtain  for  them  the  jus  civitatis,  which  he  afterwards 
bestowed  upon  them.     (Cf.  Suet.,  Ca'sar,  S;  Dion.,  xli.  36.) 

^  Coin  of  one  of  the  Lagidae  {Cabinet  de  i^/'a//ce),  published  by  Pellerin,  Medailles  des  Roi-n, 
p.  209. 

'  Suet.,  Casar,  12;  Dion.,  xxxvii.  10;  Cic,  pro  Cluentio,  29. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  521.     It  is  not  proved  that  Rabirius  was  the  murderer  of  Saturninus. 

^  Alia^  leges  condeynnat is  cimbns  non  aniviam  eripi  sed  exilium  permitti  jubetit.  (Sallust, 
Cat.,  51  ;  Cf.  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  v.  QQ.)  The  lex  de  crimine  majesfatis  oi  Sylla  seems  to  have 
abolished  tlife  crimen  perduellionis,  which  still  appeared  in  the  teges  tabellarice  of  Cassius 
(137  B.C.)  and  Caelius  (107). 

"  Hoseum  belUn'um,  album  atmitiorum  fids.-e  tradunt.  (Serx.,  ad  yKtieid.,  \['\'\.  ].)  In  the 
time  of  Dion,  (xxxvii.  2S)  the  custom  was  still  observed. 
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declared  dissolved,  and  Caesar,  satistiiMl  with  having  onec^  iiK^-e 
proved  his  power,  let  the  affair  drop ; '  hut  the  senate  were  warned 
that    if    they    ever    attempted   revolutions    the    people    would    erush 

their  tools."^ 

This  same  Lahienus,  who  served  as  his  lieutenant  in  the 
tril)uneship,  as  Ik^  was  afterwards  to  serve  him  twice  in  the  Gallic 
war,  also  ohtaincMl  the  al)rooation  of  the  Corm^lian  law  n^latino;  to 
the  pontiffs,  th(^  nomination  of  wliom  was  reston^l  to  the  comitia. 
Th(^  people  imm(Mliately  testified   their  gratitude    to    Cfesar   for   this 


Insignia  of  the  Pontificate."' 

by  making  him  high  pontiff,  a  life-office  which  rendered  liim 
inviolabh'.'  Xi^itlter  Ids  loosc^  morals  nor  the  atheism  which  he 
opeidv  pr<»fess(Hl  had  proved  any  obstacle.  His  morals  and  opinions 
w(n-(^  those  of  most  mn\  of  his  timc^ ;  at  this  very  moment 
Lucretius  was  writing  his  bcdd  poem  against  the  popular  religion. 
The  official  creed  was  nothing  more  than  a  State  histitution,  but  it 
gave   its   primate    a    high    position,   and    C?esar  would   not    leave    to 

'  The  same  year  he  accused  0.  Piso  of  extortion  in  Gallia  Xarbonensis,  and  of  liavinp:caiise<l 
a  Transpadan  to  be  unju.stly  helieaded.  Cicero  defende<l  the  accused,  who  was  acquitted  ;  hut 
hy  this  accusation  C-.vsnv  had  ren^'wed  his  old  relations  with  the  Transpadani,  to  whom  he  was 
a  kind  of  patron. 

-  Cicero  himself  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  only  object  of  this  suit  :  Uf  illud  mnimnm 
(uu  ilium  mnjcjifafi'i  nff/itt^  imperii,  quod  nobis  a  mnjoribus  est  fradifum,  de  re  publica  tollerehir 
{pro  ('.  Jia/jirio perd.  rev,  1 ),  and:  Eyo  in  C.  Rabirio  ....  ftenafu^  auctoritatem  sustinui.  («w 
Pison.,  2.) 

^  A  l)as-relief  fnmi  tlie  .Museum  of  St.  Germain, 

'  Dion.,  xxxvii.  .■'>7.     Marius,  his  urule,  had  him   appointed  _//r/;nf/i  dinlis  (87  n.c.)  in  the 
phice  of  Corn.  Merula.     (Yell.  Paterc,  ii.  43;    Suet.,  Ccesar,  1.)      Sylla  deprivetl  liim  of  the 
itle,  but  he  recovered  it  at  the  deatli  of  his  uucle,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  in  74  n.c. 
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others  this  means  of  influence.  Catulus,  one  of  his  coinpetitors, 
knowing  that  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  had  attempted  to  buy  him  out 
by  large  offers  of  money.  ''  I  will  borrow  greater  sums  to  succeed," 
said  he,  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  he  was  prepared  to  resort 
to  force,  if  his  last  words  to  his  mother,  as  he  set  out  for  the 
comitia  be  true :  ''To-day  I  shall  either  be  banished,  or  you  will 
see  me  chief  pontiff."  '  The  same  year  ((>3  r.c.)  he  was  nominated 
for  the  proctorship,  and,  as  he  continued  in  friendly  relations 
with  Pompey,  caused 
him  to  be  awarded 
by  a  plebiscitum  the 
right  to  appear  at 
games  wearing  a  laurcd 
crown  and  the  trium- 
phal robe. 

C^icero  was  then 
consul.  The  dread  of 
Csesar  and  Catiline 
had  obliged  the  no- 
bility to  accept  the 
noims  Jiomo^^  the  bril- 
liant advocate  who 
had  succeeded  in 
winning  so  many 
suits,  and  who  whis- 
pered to  each  con- 
sular is  in  turn :  ''In 
my  heart  I  have  ever 
been  with  you,  on  the 
side  of  the  nobility, 
never  on  the  side  of 
the  people.  If  I  have  sometimes  spoken  in  the  popular  interest 
it  was  because  it  was  needful    for  me    to  win  over  Pompey,  whose 


Caesar  as  pontife.v  ma.inmus. 


'  Plut.,  Ceesar,  7  ;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  40;  Dion.,  xxxvii.  21. 

-  Cicero  (de  Leije  ayraria,  ii.  2)  describes  the  kind  of  proscription  which  then  fell  upon  neic 
men.  He  had  not,  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  consulship  the  support  of  the  nobility. 
Sallust  speaks  of  the  same  thing.     ( Vat.,  23.) 

^  Bust  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  representing  Caesar  as  pontiff,  with  his  head  veiled. 
VOL.  in.  B 


^ 
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interest  is  so  necessary  in  an  election."^  Moreover,  those  who 
offered  themselves  were  little  better  than  Catiline.  Galba  and 
Cassius  were  unknown;  Antonius  had  been  expelled  from  the 
senate,  and  could  not,  as  he  himself  said,  have  argued  at  Eome 
against  a  Greek  with  a  fair  chance  of  being  believed.'  To 
drive  a  man  whose  moderation  naturally  classed  him  among  the 
conservatives  into  the  arms  of  Cnesar  or  Pompey  would  have 
been  imprudent,  and  useless  into  the  bargain. 

Supported  by  the  pithUcani  and  the  equestrian  order,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  such  great  services;  by  the  Italian  municipalities, 
who  remembered  his  origin;  by  the  younger  nobility,  who  were 
enthusiastic  about  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  principal  agents  of 
the  tribes,  wlio  f<u'  the  last  two  years  had  made  him  formal 
promises,  Cicero  would  have  attained  the  consulship  without  the 
aid  of  the  senate  and  in  spite  of  it.  By  receiving  him  with 
a  o-ood  o-raee  tlie  nobles  won  the  devotion  of  the  upstart,  and 
provided  their  party  with  a  great  orator  for  the  struggles  of  the 
Forum — no  inconsiderable  acquisition. 

Cicero   was    elected    unanimously,    without    any    call    to   resort 

to    the    ballot.^      His    success    cut    Cfesar    to    the    quick,    but    it 

was    easy   to    put    this    popularity    to    the    proof    by    raising    some 

question    in    which   it    would    be   necessary   to   declare    for    people 

or   for   senate.      The   tribune    Rullus   proposed    an    agrarian   law  by 

which    ten   commissioners    invested    with    the    imprriiim    should    for 

five    years    have   absolute    power    to   sell    the    lands    belonging    to 

the  Tublic  Domain  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia 

Minor,  and   as   far   as    Pontus,  with    the    exception  of   those  which 

had    been    assigned   during   the   dictatorship   of    Sylla.      With   the 

produce  of   this  sale  and  the  revenues  of   all    the  provinces,  except 

Asia,  which  was  reserved  to  Pompey,  whom  Ceesar  still  humoured, 

together  with  the   restitution  of   the   spoils  of   war  and  the  coronal 

gold  that  the  generals  had  not  placed  in  the  treasury  or  employed 

in  public   monuments,  the    decemvirs  were   to   buy  arable   lands   in 

^  I  here  do  nothing  more  than  translate  the  advice  given  him  by  his  brother  (^lintus: 
Minime popiilnres,  etc.  (See  the  treatise  de  Petit,  cons.,  wliere  Cicero's  position  is  well  defined, 
fgr  some  curious  and  indeed  shameful  details  about  canvassing.) 

^  Cic,  fie  Petit,  eioifi.,  5. 

^  Non  tabellam  ....  sed  vocem  vivam.     {de  Lege  agrana,  ii.  2.) 
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Italy,  especially  in  Campania  and  the  fertile  territory  of  Yenafrum 
and  Casinum,  and  distribute  them  among  the  poor.  Finally  the 
rogatio  recognized  their  right  to  exact  the  rent  due  to  the  treasury 
for  all  public  land  that  they  should  leave  to  the  present  occupiers. 
By  offering  to  Sylla's  colonists  an  exchange  in  specie  or  a  guarantee 
of  their  holdings,  and  by  alloAving  an  indemnity  to  those  who  on 
being  dispossessed  by  the  dictator  had  lapsed  into  misery,  the  ill- 
feelings  excited  by  the  proscriptions  would  have  been  allayed.     The 


Ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Casinum  (San  Germano).^ 

aim  therefore  of  Eullus,  or  rather  of  Caesar,  was  patriotic.  They 
were  desirous  of  reconciling  the  present  and  former  landholders, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  abolishing  the  proletariat,  that  festering 
sore  of  great  cities  and  wealthy  communities  which  we  now  try  to 
heal  by  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits  of  industry, 
but  which  could  then  be  cured  only  by  grants  of  land.  But  the 
law  would  also  have  destroyed  all  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy 
by  obliging  the  nobles  to  refund  the  spoils  of  war,  which  were 
as  much  the  property  of  the  State  as  the  lands  which  its  arms 
had  conquered,  and  of   which  Rullus  proposed  to  dispose.      By  the 


^  From  a  photograpli. 
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Eomans  of    the  truly  Repul)lioan    a.o:e    this   right    had    always   been 
respected ;  a  century  earlier  Cato  the  censor  still  acted  in  conformity 
with   the    principle,    and    Cato   of    Utica    did    not    divert   a   single 
(b-achnu^     from     the     Cypriote     treasuiy.       In     the     new    Republic 
different  ideas   prevailed;    EomeV    soldiers    fought    and  died,   rather 
with  the    object  of   winning  gold    for   their   leadc^rs    than    provinces 
for   their   country.       The    clause    introduced    by    the    tribune    would 
have  ruined  Sylla's  son,  Lucullus,  Metellus,  Catulus,  and  a  hundred 
more.       It   was    indeed    a    remodelling    of    the    State,    a    profound 
conception    which    shows    CiPsar's    inspiration    and    his    genius   for 
reform  ;    but   it  was  also  an  extremely  complicated   law,  difHc;ilt  of 
application.     The  nobles,  who  held  the  public  land,  and  the  knights, 
who  farmed  the  taxes,  were  equally  threatened  ;    they  declared  that 
a    dictatorship    must    result    from    a    law   which    conferred    such 
powers.     It  was  a  case  for  Cicero,  who  was  generally  their  advocate, 
to    plead;    he  did   so   in   four   eloquent   speeches.^      With   extreme 
cleverness  he  demonstrated  to  the  poor  that  by  having  lands  given 
them,  they  were  being  robbed  ;    that  while  liberty  was  preached  to 
them,  they  were  about   to   be  enslaved  ;    and  in  the   midst  of   this 
fertile     Campania    which    was    offered     to     them,    he    showed    the 
threatening  phantom  of    Capua,   resuscitated,  and  threatening   Rome 
as  she  had   done   in    the  days  of   Hannibal.      His    eloquence,  aided 
by    the    money    of    tlu^    rich,    prevented    the   passing    of    the    law. 
But  even  while  he  repeated  that  he  desired  to  be  a  popular  consul, 
Cicero    had    been    forced    by   his    nc^w  position    to    explain   what    he 
understood  by  popularity.     Ilis  reasons  are  (^xcelh^nt.     Xevertheless 
the  people,  when  they  heard  him  speak   only  of   submission  to  the 
present   state   of    things,    must    have   thought   that   the   portrait   of 
a     popular     leader     sketched     by   their     consul     bore     a     strange 
resemblance  to  that  of   a  devoted  partizan  of   th(^  nobility.      Ctes^r, 
whom  Cicero  had  attacked  in  veiled  words,*^  was  beaten,  yet  he  had 
attained    an   important    end;     the    position    of    the    l)rilliant   pleader 
who    had   just    spoken  with    such    effect  was    thenceforward   fixed: 

to  Atticus  (1.  IJ).  Confinnaham  ommnm  pnmtonim  possessionem,  U  enim  est  noster  erercitus 
homtnum,uttute  scis,  locupletium.  We  see  that  his  political  idea,  were  confined  to  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  interests  of  the  wealtliy,  even  against  the  most  legitimate  claims 

^  Ci  de  Lege  agraria  (i.  7) :  Hi  quos  multo  mayis  quam  Jiullum  timetis :  and  ch   n  •  Fis 
quibus  ad  habendum,  ad  consumendum  nihil  satis  esse  videatiw.  •  -    ■     - 


Cicero    was    no    longer    anything    but    the    orator    of     the    wealthy 
classes. 

Another  tribune  proposed  to  set  a  limit  to  the  civic  degradation 
with  which  Sylla  had  stricken  the  posterity  of  his  victims.  The 
decree  was  very  cruel,  as  Cicero  admitted,^  and  the  first  act  of 
Caesar's  dictatorship  was  to  suppress  it.  But  after  recovering  their 
political  rights  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  might  perhaps  demand 
back  their  confiscated  propert}^ ;  Cicero  caused  the  rejection  of  this 
rogatlo  also.  When  the  people  hissed  the  tribune  Roscius,  for 
having  assigned  to  the  knights  separate  places  at  the  theatre,  the 
consul,  who  loved  to  mount  the  rostra, '''  led  the  crowd  to  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  cried  shame  on  them  for  giving  way  to  despicable  envy, 
lauded  the  equestrian  order,  and  led  them  back  repentant  to  the 
theatre.  ''  This,"  says  Quintilian,  '^  was  his  greatest  oratorical 
triumph."  But  when  the  people  w^ere  no  longer  under  the  spell  of 
his  eloquent  language  they  relapsed  into  their  ill-will  and  anger. 
Cicero's  popularity  no  longer  seemed  formidable. 

During  the  whole  of  this  consulship  Caesar  had  ceaselessly 
harassed  Cicero.  Yet  the  attacks  of  the  popular  party  were  not 
the  consul's  chief  cause  of  preocj^upation.  Catiline  caused  him 
much  greater  uneasiness.  Frightened  at  the  progress  made  by  the 
conspiracy  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  he  began  to  see  that  if 
it  was  a  question  of  influence  and  power  between  the  senate  and 
Caesar,  it  w^as  a  question  of  life  and  death  between  Catiline  and 
the  nobles.  At  the  last  consular  elections  Antonius  had  only 
beaten  Catiline  by  a  few  votes,  and  the  latter  had  put  down  his 
name  again  as  a  candidate  for  the  year  62  B.C.  In  order  to 
prevent  his  election  Cicero  and  the  senate  supported  Silanus  and 
Murena,  both  friends  of  Crassus  and  Ciesar,  with  a  view  to 
winning  over  those  two  powerful  men  who  were  suspected  of 
viewing  with  pleasure  the  dangers  with  which  Catiline  tlu'eatened 
the  oligarchy.'^      As   a   last   resource,  in   case   the   latter   should   be 

^  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ii.  1  ;  in  Pison.,  2;  Pint.,  CVc,  12. 

■^  De  Lege  agraria,  ii.  S.  He  will  not,  he  says,  imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
who  carefully  avoided  the  rostra  :  aditum  hujus  loci  conspectumqne  vestrum. 

^  .  .  .  .  Res  publica  in  paiworum  jus  atque  ditionem  concessit.  See  the  speech  which 
Sallust  puts  in  Catiline's  mouth.  {Cat.,  20.)  It  is  the  work  of  the  historian,  but  it  is  also  the 
opinion  of  a  contemporary  and  an  eyewitness.  Sallust  was  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  Catiline's 
death,  and   he  had  lived  at  Home.     Sallust  does  not  believe  in  the  dreadful  oatli  by  which 
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elected,  Cicoro  obtained  tlie   addition   of   exile  of   ten   years   to  the 
penalties     imposed     by    the     laws    on    election     bribery.'       Catiline 
Svowing   impatient    liad    decided    that    if    he    did    not   succeed    this 
time    he  would    risk  everything.      llis  preparations  were  completed, 
arms    were    coUeeted    in    different    places.       Veterans    in    Umbria, 
Etruria,  and    S:imninm,  long    since  worked  upon   by  his   emissaries,' 
made  ready  in  silence.      The  tieet  of   Ostia  seemed  to  be  won  over 
to    his    side.       Sittius    Xucerintis    promised    to    i-aise    Africa,    and 
perhaps  Spain.      At  Kome,  no  doubt  Cicero  exercised   an  annoying 
vigilance,  but   he  had   no   forces  at  hand,  all    the   legions  being  in 
Asia    ^^■ith    Pompey,    and    Catiline    thoiiglit    he    could    reckon   upon 
Aut„.uus,    the    other    consul;      lastly,    one    of     the     conspirators, 
L.   Bestia,  was   tribune-elect   and   another  was    pnetor.      He   hoped 
therefore,    t^iat    it    would    be    enough    to   give    the    signal    for   his 
armies  to  appear  suddenly  before    the  walls  of    Ronu',   where   other 
accomplices   would    set    tire    to   various    points,    so    that   awiid   the 
confusion    they  might   get  at   the  senate   and    the   consuls.      A  few 
of    the     conspirators,     especially     Lentulus     Sura,-'    a     ruined     and 
dishonoured  man,  talked  of   arming  the    slaves,    vho   were   showing 
signs    of    restlessness   iu    Apulia.       Catiline    hesitated    to    let   loose 

l).on  ha^e  eoUec.ed  .l,e»e  horrors,  «h,el,  Cicero  would  not  have  failed  to  parade  had  they  bee., 

■  This  law  al»o  required  of  every  eandiduto  that  he  should  not  have  given  irladiaK.rial 
eo,uha,s  ,„  ,|,e  two  year.  preee,li„g  hi.  candidature      Another  law,  the  T.ui^  reduced       on 
year  the  longest  duration  of  the  Iryatioue.,  liberie.  .  reduced  to  one 

"  Atnouf,  the  conspirators,  besides  Lentulus,  who  had  been  consul  in  71  bc    and  whom 
he  censors,,     ,0  had  expelled  frotn   the  senate,  Sullust   mentions  P.   Xutronl^L   Ca  Z 
;ong.nus,  C  e.  he,us,  a  member,  like  Lentulus,  of  the  ,en.  Cornelia,  two  .,ep  le  wTo   t'ht  dfcZ 
uhhus  and  berv.ns  .Sulla,  L.  Varguuteins,  an  e.v-qu.stor  who  hud  also  'suff    ej      e  d"  "7"' 

he  presided  at  the  tribune  tefore  which  was  argued  lie  le  o'f  V '^  ,  ^'^  pra^torship 
Hortensius,  the  defendant's  cou.^el,  bribed  "re  fdent  ad  tZVCZ'  '''\«"''"'"'\  "'  •^-• 
abould  really  eat.  the.r  money  he  ,ave  thL  d,mt:d  ',  ll""  Oirr'":"T 
and  Ascoiiius.)     To  reouiii  entninfP  '^nf,^  fU^  .......     i  i  •  i.'^'i-.,  m   ten.,  i, 

propheevhad  been  r'eal.ed  in  Cinna  and  Cornel  u«  .vl  1       e  t r 'l'  "f  ^   f'""''^'  ^'^ 

Lentulus.     The  Sibylline  Prince  as  PoJin.  I  ,  li    V  '''^^  ''^^""'^>'  ^^^'^^^^^^ 

success  excited  the  n.ost  vulvar  ambitions      P    Wr  .  T  ,        ''  '"  "'"'^  ^^"^  ^>"^'« 

^1  heen  r_ed  .o.  o.cf ;   Oass^Z^if  r  ::;3^^^^^^^ 

Bestia  was  then  tnbune;  Gabinius  had  been  condemned  for  extortion  in  AcW  ' 


a  horde  whom  he  feared  he  should  not  afterwards  be  able  to 
master.  His  accomplices  were  only  anxious  to  escape  from  their 
creditors  and  judges;  he  had  a  higher  ambition.  In  full  senate 
he  dared  to  say :  "  The  Eoman  people  is  a  strong  body,  but 
headless;  I  will  be  its  head."  And  on  another  occasion;  ''They 
wish  to  set  fire  to  my  house ;  I  will  extinguish  it  beneath  ruins."  ^ 
Less  clever  than  Caesar  or  Pompey,  he  took  up  a  position  outside 


Ostia,  Via  Romana^- 

the  constitution  in  order  to  overturn  it  with  a  single  blow,  assured 
that  his  partizans  once  sated  with  gold  would  leave  him  the  power — 
even  though  one  of  them,  Lentulus,  thought  himself  predestined  to 

rule  over  Eome.^ 

He    awaited  with    anxiety   the    issue   of    the    consular   comitia. 
Cicero,    who    through    the    revelations   of     one   of    the   conspirators 

^  Cic.,^/-o  Murena,  25  ;  Sail.,  Cat.,  31  :  Incendium  meum  ruina  restinguam. 
-  Roman  road  leading  down  to  Ostia  and  bordered  with  ruined  tombs. 
^  Cic,  in  Cat.j  iii.  4;  Plut.,  Cic,  17. 
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was  already  in  possession  of  all  their  secrets,"  came  to  preside 
at  the  assembly  with  a  cuirass  visible  boueath  his  toga;  soldiers 
occupied  th(>  neiglibouring  temples,  and  a  crowd  of  kni-hts 
surrounded  the  consul.  Silanus  and  Murona,  the  two  camlidates 
ot  the  senatorial  party  carried  the  electiou.' 

The  same  day,  emissaries   issued    from  all  the  gates  of   Rome 
and,  some  time  afterwards  the  senate  learned  that  armed  gatherings 
ha<l    been    seen    in     Piceuum    and    Apulia;     that    the    fortress    of 
Prseneste     ha.l     almost     been     taken    by   surprise;     that   at    t'apua 
a  rising  of  the  slaves  was  dreaded;    that  one  of  Sylla's  old  officers 
Malhus,   was    encamped    before    Feesulm  with    an    armv   of    soldiers 
drawn  from  the  military  colonies  and  ruined  peasantry  ]    and  finally 
that  at  Rome    two  conspirators   ha.l   attempted  to  get    into  Cicero's 
house  at  daybreak    in    order   to   ass,issi„ate  liim.^'      Fortunatelv  two 
proconsuls,    Mareius    Rex    ami    Metc-llus    Creticus,    had    just   arrived 
rom    tlie    Last,  and  were    waiting  outside    the   gates  with    some  of 
their    troops    the    triumph    which     thc'v    l.a.l    solicited.       The    first 
named    was    imnu'diately    ordered    to   proceed   against    Mallius     the 
second     to     Apulia;      another     pnetor     went     into     I'icenum,    and 
Pompeius   Rufus  hastened    to    Capua    to  bring   away  the  gladiators, 
whom    he    chstnbuted    in    small    bands     a.nong    the    neighbouring 
municipia.     Rome  was  put  in  what  we  should  call  a  state  of  siege 
The  consuls  were    in^•ested  by  the  senate  with  discretionarv  power' 
and   offered    rewards   for   information ;     they    raised    troops",    placed 
guards    at    the    gates    and    upon    the    walls,    and    ordered    patrols 
throughout    the    city.      This    militai,-   display,    these    fears   of    an 
invisibe   enemy,    increased    the    public   terror;    all   the   nobles   felt 
hemselves    thr.atene<l    by   a    great    peril,    which    was    not   on    the 
frontiers,   but   around  them,  over  them,  and   they  knew  not  how  to 
mee     it.       Cicero    knew    well     that    amid    this    terror   the    sli-^htest 
mcident  would    be   sufficient    to    upset   all    his   plans,  but  JT^ 
precipitate  notliing;    they  Mere    no  longer    m  the  days  of   Servilius 

of  Mam"- at";-"       '   "''■'  "'"■  "'■■'  "■  '■     '^  '"  "-  "   '■'"''^""rUior  .„e  de.ripti„,. 


Aliala ;  violence  would  not  perhaps  have  succeeded ;  and  he  knew 
that  an  energetic  action  which  fails  in  its  object  is  the  death  blow 
of  a  weak  government.  The  senate  must  veil  its  weakness  under 
a  respect  for  legality.  It  had  many  other  enemies.  Which  side 
would  CVassus  and  Ciesar  take  ?  They  would  certainly  set 
themselves  against  an  act.  of  justice  which  could  be  called 
proscription  and  tyranny.  In  order  to  isolate  the  consj)irators  it 
was  necessary,  then,  to  oblige  them  to  unmask  their  incendiary 
schemes ;  and  still  Catiline  remained  at  Eome,  Catiline  attended 
the  senate. 

On  the  8th  of  ]N'ovember  the  consul  had  assembled  the 
senators  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Catiline  appeared  there, 
too ;  at  the  sight  of  him  Cicero 
burst  forth  upon  him  in  his 
famous  oration,^  in  which  he  told 
him  to  his  face  all  the  details 
of  his  conspiracy,  and  while 
speaking,  lest  Catiline  should 
look  upon  his  words  as  a  sign 
of  weukness,  he  pointed  to  the 
Roman  knights  who  surrounded 
the  curia  with  angry  gestures, 
ready  at  a  sign  to  strike  down 
the  enemy  of  all  the  rich. 
But  the  consul  saw  that  the 
populace  was  in  favour  of  the 
rebel ;  ^  he  feared  lest  the  criminals'  blood  should  some  day  be 
upon  his  head,  and  with  all  his  might  he  pressed  'him  to  declare 
open  war,  that  he  might  legally  declare  him  a  public  enemy.  He 
remembered  Scipio  Nasica  and  Opimius,  who  had  died  miserably 
for  having  served  an  oligarchy  far  stronger  than  that  he  was 
now  defending,  and  he  would  have  been  satistied  with  the 
voluntary  exile  of  Catiline. 

Driven  out  by  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  great  orator,  Catiline 

^  Extant  as  the  First  Speech  against  Catiline. 

'^  Bosc,  Diet,  raisonne  (V architecture,  vol.  i,  p.  394. 

•^  Nam  semper  in  cicitate,  quibtis  opes  mdlce  sunt,  bonis  invident,  malos  e.rtollnnt ;  Vetera 
odere,non  e.roptant  (^^\\.,  Cat.,ii7);  ....  qui probro  .  .  .  .  prccstabant  .\..  Romam  sicut 
in  sentinam  conjiurerant.     {Ibid.) 


~A   ^ 


Capital  from  tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.^ 
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quitted  the  senate  with  threats  upon  his  tongue.  When  night  fell 
he  left  Eonie,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  went  and  plaeed 
himself    at   the    head   of   the  troops   of    Mallius,    taking    them,    as 

a  pledge  of  victory,  a  silver  eagle,  under 
which  Marius'  soldiers  had  fought  at  Aix' 
and  Yerceil.^ 

At    starting    he    had    placed    his    wife, 
Orestilla,  under  the  protection  of  Q.   Catulus 
in    a    letter  in  which  he    said:    '^Driven    to 
desperation   by   the  injustice    which  deprives 
me   of   well-earned    rewards,  while    they  are 
accorded    to    unworthy    men,    I     have    em- 
braced  the   cause    of   the    outcast.      It    was 
the    only    course    left    open    to    me    to    save 
my  honour."-      Tn    the  eyes   of    these  patri- 
cians    an     election     defeat     was     an     insult, 
because    it   lessened    their    diunitij,      Catiline 
had   no   right   perhaps   to    speak   as  he    did, 
but     the    feeling    of    what    was    due     to    a 
lloman    of    high    birth    filled    the    souls    of 
these    nobles    even    when    they    had    fallen 
into  public  contempt. 

Before  going  away  Catiline  had  sent 
word  to  the  conspirators  whom  he  had  left 
in  the  city  still  to  count  upon  him,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  back  at  the  gates 
of  Rome.  Cicero  tried  to  get  rid  of  them, 
as  he  had  done  of  their  leader,  by  exposing 
their  schemes  at  a  meeting  of  the  people, 
pouring  out  upon  them  by  turns  sarcasms 
and  threats." 

"At    last,    Quirites,    this    bold    man    has    quitted    our   walls; 
Catiline   has   fled  ;    his  fears   or   his    fury   have    carried    him    away 

^  Cic,  in  Cat.,  i.  and  ii.      Catiline  left  Rome  on  the  9th  of  November,  63  b  c     which 
answers  to  the  13th  of  January,  62,  in  the  reformed  calendar.  ' 

Sail.,  Cat.,  rjQ. 
^  From  the  colunm  of  Trajan. 
*  This  is  the  subject  of  the  second  Speech  against  Catiline. 
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An  Aquilifer? 


from  us.  The  security  of  the  State  demanded  his  death.  But  how 
many  among  you-  refused  to  believe  in  his  crimes  !  How  many 
treated  them  as  idle  fancies,  or  found  excuses  for  them!  Now 
none  will  doubt,  and  you  will  fight  him  face  to  face,  since  he 
publicly  declares  himself  your  enemy.  Why  did  he  not  take  with 
him  his  dangerous  accomplices.  For  his  army,  that  mob  of  hoary 
desperadoes,  bankrupt  peasants,  and  fugitive  debtors,  I  have  the 
greatest  contempt.  It  is  not  the  sword  that  will  put  them  to 
flight ;  it  Avill  be  enough  to  show  them  the  pryetor's  edict.  But 
there  are  others  scented,  and  clad  in  purple,  Avho  go  to  and  fro  in 
the  Forum,  besiege  the  door  of  the  senate,  and  even  enter  into 
the  curia.  These  it  is  among  his  soldiers  whom  I  should  have 
wished  to  see  depart  with  him.  The  gates  are  open,  the  roads  are 
free.  What  are  they  waiting  for?  They  are  strangely  mistaken 
if  they  think  that  my  long  patience  will  never  be  wearied  out. 
Whosoever  shall  make  a  disturbance  in  the  city  or  undertake 
aught  against  liis  country  will  learn  that  Home  has  vigilant  consuls, 
a  courageous  senate,  arms,  and  a^rison  in  which  our  ancestors 
willed  that  manifest  crimes  should  be  expiated." 

A  few  only  of  the  conspirators  took  flight  and  left.  Among 
these  was  the  son  of  a  senator;  his  father  being  told  of  it  had 
him  pursued  and  slain  by  his  slaves.'  But  Lentulus,  Cetliegus, 
and  Bestia  remained  at  Eome,  now  talking  of  accusing  Cicero  for 
having  exiled  a  citizen  without  trial,  now  plotting  a  general 
massacre  of  the  magistrates  during  the  ensuing  saturnalia.  Cicero 
by  means  of  numerous  spies  followed  all  their  movements,  yet  he 
he  dared  not  strike,  because  he  lacked  written  proofs,  but  the 
imprudence  of  the  conspirators  furnished  them. 

There  were  then  at  Eome  some  Allobrogian  deputies  who  had 
long  been  .vainly  demanding  justice  for  their  nation,  ruined  as  it 
was  by  the  exactions  of  the  governors.  Lentulus  sounded  them 
through  Umbrenus,  reckoning  upon  making  their  discontent  available 
for  his  cause.  They  yielded  and  promised  the  assistance  of  their 
cavalry;  then,  reflecting  upon  the  dangers  of  such  an  alliance, 
they  went  and  revealed  all  to  Fabius  Sanga,  their  patron  at  Eome. 
He  hurried    them   before    the    consul,  who    ordered   them   to    obtain 

^  Val.  Max.,  V.  viii.  5  ;  Dion.,  xxxvii.  36. 
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from     Leiitulus     a    wvitUm     agreement.       Li^ntulus,    Cethegus,    and 
Statilius  sealed  witli  their  seals   the  letters  demanded,  and  gave  full 
powers  to  \\)ltiireius,  who  set  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  deputies. 
Th(^   :\[il\iaii    IJridge,  over  which    they  must    pass,  was  surrounded; 
they   and    their    despatches   were    seized,    and    before    the    news    had 
spread,  C'icero  summoned  before  him  th(^  principal  conspirators,  who 
having  no  suspicion,  answered  his  call.     Without  questioning  them, 
without  op(^ning  their  letters,  he  led  them  to  the  temple  of  Concord' 
where    the    senate^   was    assembled    to    lunir    the    case    against    them.' 
Overwhelmed   by  the  depositions  of    Volturcius  and  the  Allobroges, 
the   accused    acknowledged  their  sends,  not   daring  to   avow  or  deny 
anything.     Leiitulus  was  so  completely  prostrated  ^  that  he  resigned 
his  pnetorship  before  the  nuM^ting  was  over;    he  was  placed   in  the 
custody    of    the    uMlile    Spinther,    Statilius    was    assigned    to    Ciesar, 
Gabinius     to     C^rassus,    Cethegus     to    Corinticius,    Ceparius    to    Cn! 
Terentius.      Before    separating,  the    senate   passinl  a   vot(^  of    thanks 
to  the  consid  ^^-hose   vigilance  had  savcnl  the  Republic,  and  decreed 
that    solemn    supplications    should    be    offered    to    the    gods    as    they 
were    for    victories   won    by  the    armies.      Cicero  was    the    tirst  who 
had  merited  that  honour  without  wearing  the  garb  of  war. 

He    hastened    to    lay  these    revelations    before    the    people,"^  and 
the  masses,  which  had  hitlu^rto  bec^n  indifferent  to  the  dangers  that 
threatened    the    oligarchy,    were    indignant    at    the    alliance    of    the 
conspirators  with    a  barbarous    people,  and    by  the    appeal    made    to 
Catiline  to  hasten  to  Home  even  with  an  army  of  slaves,  while  his 
accomplices   set    i\iv    to    the    city   and    began    the  massacre.      Every 
man,  e^en   the  poorest,  felt  himself   threatened,  and   the  consul  felt 
safe    in    hurrying    on    matters    in    the    senate.       On    the    5th    of 
December,  ^^  that    day   of    tlu^    nones  which    he    so    often    celebrated, 
Cicero    opened     the     debate     upon     the     fate    of    the    conspirators! 
Attempts  were   made   by  many  to  involve  their  persomd  'enemies  in 
the  coming   proscription.      Catulus,and    in  a  marked    manner  Piso, 
pressed    Cicero    to    make    the    Allobroges   implicate    C^sar.       Others 
raised  up  accusers  against  Crassus.^     But  Cicero  knew  well  that  in 

'  A  great  (inaiitity  of  arra«  liad  been  found  at  his  house. 
^  The  Thud  Oration  fif/aiftsf  Catiline,  delivered  on  the  ;3rd  of  December. 
^  Answering-  to  tlie  7th  of  February,  «i>  n.c. 

'  We  have  just  seen  that  Catulus  had  been  Caesar's  unsuccessful  rival  in  the  competition  for 
the  pontiHcate,  and  t  hat  Caesar  had  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  Piso.     Crassus  was  named 


attacking  them  the  senate  would  have  to  deal  with  too  str(mg 
a  party.  It  was  quite  enough  to  settle  with  Catiline,  to  crush 
a  civil  war,  and  to  accomplish  one  illegal  execution. 

The  senate  had  no  judicial  power ;  the  right  of  pronouncing 
capital  sentence  was  reserved  for  the  assembly  of  the  people  aloie. 
The  senate  was  therefore,  about  to  commit  an  act  of  usurpation, 
and  the  responsibility  must  fall  upon  the  consul.  Accordingly 
Cicero's  conduct  was  at  the  same  time  full  of  reserve  and  of 
boldness.  Even  while  violating  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  he 
scrupulously  followed  its  forms ;  he  did  not  have  the  conspirators 
arrested  in  their  homes,  that  the  domiciles  of  citizens  might  be 
respected ;  he  did  not  give  Lentulus  over  to  the  lictors ;  he  himself 
led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  senate,  because  only 
a  consul  could  comtrain  a  prietor ;  and  lastly,  he  caused  the 
conspirators  to  be  declared  public  enemies,  perdueUe-^^  that  they 
might  be  proceeded  against  as  if  they  were  no  hmger  citizens. 
But  he  appeared  to  dread  increasing  the  number  of  the  accused, 
and  from  so  manv  sruiltv  he  demanded  the  condemnation  of  five 
only.  If  in  the  curia  he  proudly  declared  that  he  took  all  upon 
himself,  he  did  not  forget  to  display  the  solidarity  of  the  senate 
and  its  consul.  For  nearly  two  months  he  had  left  unemployed 
the  decree  giving  him  absolute  power;  even  now  he  was  anxious 
that  the  sentence  should  be  pronounced  by  that  assembly,  that  he 
might  appear  only  as  its  instrument,  and  that  his  cause  might 
become  that  of  the  senate. 

He  had  moreover,  neglected  no  means  of  reassuring  the  senators 
by  an  exceptional  display  of  power.  All  the  citizens  had  taken  the 
military  oath  the  day  before ;  ^  many  were  enrolled  and  stood  in 
arms  to  guard  the  Capitol;  strong  patrols  paraded  the  streets,  and 
the  consul's  ordinary  escort  of  young  knights  surrounded  the 
temple  of  Concord,  Avhere  the  Fathers  had  assembled.  Silanus,  the 
consul-elect,   was   asked   first,  and  voted   for   the    extreme   penalty,^ 

in  full  senate  by  one  of  the  conspirators.  Sallust  {Cat.,  48)  asserts  that  he  had  heard  it  said  by 
Crassus  that  it  was  to  Cicero  he  owed  this  insult. 

^  In  the  preceding  year  Rabirius,  when  condemned  as  a  perduellis,  had  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  Cicero  had  declared  that,  since  tlie  passing  of  the  law^  of  majestas,  the  crimen 
perduellionis  could  no  longer  be  recognized.  In  his  pro  Rabirio  he  liad  recalled  the  law  of  Caius 
Gracchus ;  Ne  de  capite  civium  Bomanorum  injiism  ventro  judicaretur,  and  in  the  de  Ley., 
iii.  2,  tie  caj9tYe  cu'W,  he  repeats  ;  nisi  per  Jna.iimum  coynitiatum  ....  neferunto. 

'"■  'li]v  iaxiiTr\v  ^t'lc/jr  (I'lut.,  Cic,  Ti)  ;  Dion.,  xxxvii.  3o. 
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and  all  the  consulares  followed  his  lead.  Cc^sar,  "who  was  then 
pniotor-elect,  dared  to  support  a  milder  opinion;  he  voted  for 
perpetual  detention  in  a  munkipium  and  confiscation  of  their 
property.  As  leader  of  the  popular  party  it  was  part  of  his 
policy  to  invoke  the  laws  in  opposing  the  violence  of   a  frightened 


Frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Concord.' 

and  angry  oligarchy.  Moreover,  the  peoi)le  did  not  look  upon 
the  conspiracy  with  the  same  eyes  as  the  higher  classes  did.  The 
manifesto  publishcMl  a  few  days  previously  by  Mallius  seemed  to 
be  such  as  every  poor  man  in  Home  might  issue.  To  speak  in 
favour  of  the  conspimtors  was  thc^refore  to  brave  the  oligarchy  in 
the    very  moment   of    victory   and    to   win   favour  with    the   people, 

'  Wey,  Home.  p.  %), 


who,  as    Caesar   said,  so    soon   forget   the    crimes  of   great   criminals 
and  to  pity  their  sufferings.^ 

Already  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  including  Quintus,  the 
consul's  brother,  shaken  in  their  determination,  were  coming  over  to 
his  views,  and  Silanus  explained  his  own  words  in  the  same  sense 
as  Caesar's.  Then  Cicero  rose  and  pointed  out  the  danger  of  stopping 
after  having  gone  so  far  ;  but  although  he  had  again  in  this 
speech  courageously  assumed  the  sole  responsibility,  yet  by  making 


The  Palatine.^ 


it  appear  terrible  and  threatening,  in  order  to  magnify  the  greatness 
of  his  o\\Ti  part,  he  had  frightened  his  colleagues,  who  would 
perhaps   have   abandoned   him   had   not   Cato  come  to  his  aid  with 


^  See  his  speech  in  Sallust  {Cat.,  51).  It  is  in  this  speech  that  he,  the  high  pontiff,  declares 
that  deatli  is  the  end  of  all  pain,  that  beyond  it  there  is  neither  joy  nor  gi'ief. 

^  Remains  of  the  wall  of  Itoma  Quadrnta,  beneath  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  from 
a  photograph  by  Parker. 
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his  rough  eloquence  and  bitter  recriminations  against  Cfesar.^  The 
assembly  was  carried  away  and  voted  for  death.^  Cicero  attempted, 
in  order  to  compromise  Caesar,  to  add  thereto  the  confiscation  of 
property  which  he  had  proposed ;  thus  the  discussion  began  again, 
this  time  full  of  anger  and  violence.  "  It  is  odious,'^  said  Ca^sai',' 
^'to  reject  what  was  humane  in  my  advice,  and  to  adopt  only  its 
rigorous  provisions."  The  consul,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  the 
affair  to  a  close,  consented  to  omit  confiscation  in  the  senatus- 
consultum.  At  one  moment  the  tumult  had  been  so  great  that  the 
knights  who  surrounded  the  temple  had  invaded  the  curia  and 
threatened  to  slay  Caesar.'* 

Cicero  lost  not  a  moment   in  order  that  Cfesar  might  not  have 
time   to   rouse   the   tribunes,    or   the    senate    time   to    retract.      He 
himself  went  and   fetched  Lentulus  from  the  house   in  the  Palatine 
in  which   ho  was  detained,  and  led  him    to   the   Tullianum,  whither 
the  pnBtors  brought  the   other  conspirators.     The  triumviri  capifules 
were  awaiting  them.     Lentulus  was  strangled  first.     Over  his  corpse 
(Vthegus,  Gabinius,  Statilius,  and  Ceparius .  suffered  the  same  death. 
When    the    consul    crossed    the    Forum    for   the    second    time,  as   he 
came   down  from   the   prison  he    uttered  these  words  only:  '"They 
have   lived;"    and   the   crowd   dispersed    in    silence   (December   5, 
r)3  B.C.).     Xo  one  at  the  time  reflected  that  the   Fathers  and  their 
consul  had  just  effected  a  revolution   by  usurping  a  judicial  power 
which   the    law   did    not    allow   them.      But    Clodius   was   soon   to 
demand  an  account  from  Cicero,  and  C\^sar  from  the  senate.     Sooner 
or  later  political  mistakes  are  expiated. 

The  success  of  the  senate's  generals  had  no  doubt  given 
Cicero  confidence  to  accomplish  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  feature 
of  his  consulship  and  a  great  service  rendered  to  his  country 
Everywhere  the  movement  liad  l)een  suppressed  by  the  mere 
presence  of  the  troops.  There  had  been  no  serious  resistance  except 
in    Etruria.       Cicero,    who    had    bought    the    co-operation   of    his 

'See  in  Plutarch  iCat  2A)  an  incident  which  shows  at  once  both  the  suspicious  character 
of  Ca  o  and  the  manners  of  Caesar  on  the  occasion  of  the  note  of  Servilia,  Cato's  sister  which 
note  tlie  hitter  took  for  a  conspirator's  letter.  ' 

^  i^uet.,  C(emr,  14. 

^  Eighteen  years  later  Cicero  still  boasted  of  having  pronounced  the  sentence  before  collect- 
ing the  votes  :  ante  quam  con.ulerem,  ip^ejudicavenm.     {ad  Aft.,  xii.  21.)--  The  execution  of  ' 
the  Cat.hnanans  was  an  act  of  sanguinary  panic,  such  as  provokes  and  may  sometimes  compeJ 
retaliation.      (Merivale,  m,,tort/  of  the  Romcuis,  vol.  i.  p.  lUO,  note  i>.)  ^omp^ 


colleague  Antonius  by  ceding  to  him  the  lucrative  government  of 
Macedonia,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops  directed 
against  Catiline,  but  he  had  all  his  movements  watched  by  one  of 
his  most  devoted  friends,  the  quaestor  Sextius.  This  army  protected 
Eome,  while  another,  under  the  orders  of  Metellus,  occupied  Gallia 
Cisalpina  and  threatened    Catiline's  rear.      The  latter  had  collected 


Tullianum :  Section  of  the  Prison  where  Death  Sentences  were  carried  out  ^  (p.  32). 

20,000  men,  of   whom  only  a  fourth  part  were  armed.      Instead  of 
attacking    suddenly    he    lost    precious    time   in   negotiating   for   the 

^  The  prison  in  which  Rome  executed  her  guilty,  kings  and  heroes,  Jugurtha  and 
Vercingetorix,  was  made  up  of  two  dungeons,  one  beneath  the  other,  the  Mamertinum,  which 
we  shall  give  later,  and  the  Tidlianum,  which  is  represented  in  vol.  ii.  p.  480.  We  here  give 
a  section  of  the  two  dungeons.  Tlie  Mamertinum,  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  peperino,  had  no  door,  but  communicated  by  a  narrow  opening  with 
the  Tullianum,  or  lower  dungeon,  which  was  smaller  and  almost  circular  in  shape.  There  the 
condemned  were  strangled.  The  corpses  were  drawn  up  to  be  exposed  on  the  G  em  on  ise,  whence 
they  w^ere  dragged  with  hooks  down  to  the  Tiber  ;  this  bitter  people  were  not  content  with  the  ^ 
death  of  their  enemies,  they  must  also  have  an  opportunity  of  insulting  their  remains  and 
persecuting  them  even  in  death  by  refusing  tliem  a  tomb.  Christian  tradition  makes  St.  Peter 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tullianum,  which  has  now  become  the  chapel  of  San  Pietro  in  Carcere. 

VOL  ra.  ^ 
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defection  of  Antonius.     But  on  roroipt  of  tlic  news  of  tlio  execution 
of   Lentulus,  the  consul  felt  that  the  cause  of   the  oonspinitors  was 
lost,  and  he  finally  set  his  army  in  motion.     Desertion  immediately 
set   in  among  Catiline's  troops;    at  the  end  of   a   few  days  he  had 
not  more  than  3,000  or  4,000  men  left.     He  tried  to  beat  a  retreat, 
cross  the  Apennines,  and  reach  tlie  Alps  and  fiaul  in  order  to  play 
Sertorius  over  again.      Behind  him  Metollus  held  all  the  passes ;   in 
desperation  he  turned  hack  on   the  consular  army,  which  Antonius 
had   placed    under    the   ordei-s   of    an   old   and   able   soldier   named 
Petreius,  and  he    met    it  not   far  from    Pistoia.      Before    the    battle 
Catiline  sent  away  his  liors.-,  like  Spartacus,  and  placed  himself   in 
the  centre  with  a  picked  body  of  men.     The  action  was  desperate ; ' 
not  one  of   his  soldiers  gave  way  or  asked  for  quarter ;    he  himself 
was    found,   far    in    front    of    his  men,  amid   a   heap  of    slain,  still 
breathing.      His   head    was    cut   off    and   sent    to    Rome.      History, 
even   while   it   condemns   them,   retains   some    pity   for   these   great 
insurgents  who  could  die  so  gallantly,  and  popular  imagination  goes 
farther  than  history :    at  Rome  his  tomb  was  covered  with  flowers,'^ 
as   Xero's   was    later    on,    and    in    the    most    ancient    chronicles   o'f 
Florence,  Catiline  plays  the  character  of  a  national  hero.' 

"When  we  see  this  easy  success  and  the  little  blood  it 
was  necessary  to  shed,  at  Rome  only  that  of  five  obscure  and 
disreputable  persons,  on  the  battlefield  that  of  a  troop,  rather  than 
an  army,  of  old  soldiers  abandoned  by  everyone,  we  are  led  to 
suspect  that  Cicero's  eloquence  has  misled  us  as  to  the  true 
importance  of  this  affair.  He  thought  he  had  stifled  a  great  ' 
faction,  whereas  he  had  only  put  down  a  common  conspiracy.  The 
poisonous  elements  that  Catili.u.  collected  had  not,  in  fact,  been' 
able    to   assume   the   consistency  of   a  political  party.      From'  these 

'This  bat.le  took  place  a  f,,.w  dav.  after  ,l,e  new  consuls  entered  upon  office:  "E.  a„v„- 
.^.£ro.,ro„c..^  o„».o,  „X.Xa.o,.„i  Ao,-.„„c  A.«V.„c  .^av. and  conserjuenUy  at  thebeai„nb» 
of  62  B.O.  (the  middle  c,f  March  of  the  true  year,.  ,  Dion.,  xx.vvii.  ,iu ;  Livy.W  c.iH  Z 
™l"an'?  T  "'-e  ;  for  nearly  a  year  there  were  accusations  and  exi  es'    ,Cf  C  c    pro 

A«««  and  Dton.,  .vxxv.  41.)     .^s  for  the  victor,  .Antonius,  he  was  governor  of  Macedonk  [n 

c'sl:  rX^  •  :rinr: ""-  ^""  ''^-  '^  "■'  -^-  -<  ^^  -  ^^^^  - 

'  Olc,  pro  Fiacco,  SS. 

'  >ialespini  /./o..  Fiorent,  cc.  l;i-21.  Coins  have  been  found  near  Fiesole  the  most  recent 
o  wh.eh  date.,  from  the  oonsul.hip  of  Cicero.  Some  peasant,  frightened  b/the  vTwa  S 
hidden  bis  treasure  there  and  could  never  get  back  to  recover  it  ' 


meetings  there  might  easily  spring  murder  and  incendiarism,  but 
not  a  revolution,  for  revolutions  are  brought  about  by  the  opinions 
and  needs  of  a  numerous  class  which  is  or  may  be  the  majority. 
Selfish  passions  bring  forth  only  fruitless  plots. 

III. — Troubles,  at  Eome  it  to  the  Formation  of  the 
First  Triumvirate  (62 — 60  r.c). 

This  bold  blow  aimed  at  societv  seemed  for  a  time  however, 
to  have  saved  the  government.  The  senate  had  given  proof  of 
vigilance  and  energy ;  people  believed  in  its  power.  It  caught  up 
this  pleasant  illusion.  Pompey  appeared  less  great,  C^TDsar  less 
formidable,  and  it  forgot  the  indignation  it  had  displayed  on  the 
day  when  Tarquinius  accused  Crassus  of  complicity  with  Catiline. 
Cicero  especially  flattered  himself  that  he  had  frightened  and 
permanently  cowed  ambitious  men  and  factions.  ''  Let  arms  give 
place  to  the  toga,"  cried  the  dazzled  consuhiris.  And  in  order  that 
he  might  still  remain  the  hero  of  peace  and  of  the  city,  he  would 
not  even  take  up  his  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  He  was  quickly 
undeceived.  He  had  written  to  Poinpey  as  an  equal,  as  a 
conqueror  ;  the  general  did  not  deign  a  reply.  Pompey  moreover, 
had  despatched  to  Rome  one  of  his  officers,  Metellus  Xepos,  who 
easily  obtained  the  tribuneship,  and  declared  himself  the  consul's 
enemy.  On  laying  down  the  fasces  Cicero  proposed  to  address 
the  people  in  laudation  of  his  ''  immortal  consulship,"  which 
however,  if  we  except  the  execution  of  Lentulus  and  his 
accomplices,  had  not  been  marked  by  any  event  but  the  passing 
of  tAVo  unimportant  laws.  ''The  man  who  did  not  allow  the 
accused  to  defend  themselves  shall  not  defend  himself,"  said  the 
tribune,  and  he  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  customary 
oath,  that  he  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws.  "  I  swear," 
cried  Cicero,  "that  I  have  saved  the  Eepublic  I "  To  this  appeal 
Cato  and  the  senators  replied  by  greeting  him  with  the  name  of 
Father  of  his  Country,  Avhich  the  people  confirmed  by  their 
applause. 

But  when   the    intoxication    of    this  last   triumph   had   passed, 

and    Cicero   had    become    calm    again,   he    saw  the    situation   better. 

Pompey  was  withdrawing  himself    from  both   him  and   the  senate ; 
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Crassus  accused   Cicoro  of  having  calumniated   him,  and   nourished 
a    mortal    hatred    against   him;    and   finally,    one   of    the   tribunes 
seemed  to   threaten   him  with  a  capital   accusation,  in  spite  of   the 
senatus-oonsultum,  by  which  all  proceedings  were  forbidden  against 
those  who  liad  assisted  in  pimishing  the  conspirators.      The  prudent 
conmlark   set    himself    to   calm   all    this    resentment;    he   tried   to 
appease  Crassus  ;  ■    he  loudly  proclaimed   the  zeal  shown  by  Ctesar, 
and    he    hu,.dd(>d    himself    before   Pompey,  whom   he   placed   above 
Scipio,  by  asking  for   the  place  of   Latins  beside  him.'     He   even 
sought  friends  from  among  Catiline's  accomplices.     Publ.  Sylla,  one 
of   the  conspirators,  was   defended   by  him   and   acquitted,  "in  'spite 
of  the  clear  proofs  against  him.     Are  we  to  believe  Aulus  Gellius, 
who   affirms    that    the    accused    had    lent    his    advocate    2,000,000 
sesterces,  with  which  ho  bought  himself  a  magnificent  house?  ' 

As  for  Metellus  Xepos,  he  had  as  his  colleague  in  the 
tribuneship  a  citizen  on  whom  Cicero  and  the  senate  could  count, 
:M.  Poroius  Cato.  A  man  of  perfect  integrity,  never  compromising 
even  with  Iiimself,  Cato  was  perhaps  of  all  the  famoiis  personages 
of  antiquity  the  one  who  possessed  the  highest  idea  of  duty.^ 
Like  his  ancestor,  whose  bluutness  he  inherited,  he  made  himself 
censor  of  the  men  of  bis  time ;  ceaselessly  and  without  stint  he 
fought  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right,  and  when  he  thought 
he  owed  his  cause  a  last  example,  he  killed  himself,  that  his  blood 
might  stain  the  triunq.hal  crown  of  the  victor  and  remain  the  last 
protest  of  libortv. 

t. 

Unhappily  this  man  of  worth,  who,  as  pra-tor,  came  to  preside 
at  his  court  bare-footed  and  with  no  tunic  under  his  toga,  made 
liimself  ridiculous  by  his  affectation  of  nisticitv,  and  he  understood 
neither  the  things  nor  the  men   among  whom   he  lived.'      Ue  was 

^C\c    ad  Att\.  14      Crassus  only  praised  him  after  Pompejs  return,  and  in  order  to 
matcli  the  latter  by  extoUinjr  anotlier  man's  senices.  '  "  oraer  to 

■'Ad  Fam  ^-.  7:  AnI.  Goll.,  Xo.-t.  Aft.,  xii.  \-2.  The  great  advocates  of  Rome 
proclatmed  tha,  they  received  nothing  from  their  clients ;  thev  were  onlv  friends,  t„  whom  tW 
lent  the  asststance  of  their  eloquence.  Cicero  says  so  in  twen'ty  places,  and  mak  sUa  repr  h 
agatus,  I  ortettstus  m  the  VerH,.  Orations,  for  instance,  that  his  ^eal  is  not  dUinterested  Bu' 
the  cltents  had  to  pay  on  election  days ;  moreover,  presents  replaced  fees. 

or  wit ,  m"  TT'  •''  *^"'°  ''  '""'•■  ^"'' ''''°"  "'"  •^''"''-     T"  put  bin,  on  a  level  with  Socrates 
or  nith  M.  .-Vurelms  is  unjust  to  both  these  men.— £rf.]  oocrates 

'There  is  still  in  e.vistence,  however,  a  letter  addressed  to  Cicero  which  we  should  not  have 

(S".;^™.;;:!,.)'™'  '^•""  •"'  ""■"^■'""'^ '"  ^^'"'■" "« *«-^  ""»-f » --e"  f"'  the  ;::t  wL: 


one  of  those  extreme  conservatives  who  would  fain  arrest  time 
and  bring  back  the  dead.  The  elder  Cato,  a  man  of  original  and 
sound  mind,  exercised  a  great  influence ;  his  great  grandson  had 
none  whatever ;  he  did  not  even  attain  the  consulship,  and  only 
lived  in  the  memory  of  posterity  by  his  death. 

He  had  already  been  quaestor;  his  predecessors,  all  young 
nobles,  who  quickly  grew  tired  of  figures  and  financial  affairs, 
left  these  fatiguing  duties  to  the  clerks  of  the  treasury,  while  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  own  pleasures.  Hence  came  a  fearful 
waste  of  public  funds,  the  admission  of  false  credits,  and  debts  to 
the  treasury  that  remained  unpaid.  Cato  had  watched  these 
officials,  and,  in  spite  of  their  clamour  and  the  interested  protection 
of  a  few  important  people,  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  to 
order  and  duty.  The  miu'derers  of  the  proscribed  had  received  as 
much  as  two  talents  for  each  head  they  brought  in.  Cato  had 
prosecuted   them   as    misappropriating   public    funds,   and   compelled 

restitution. 

The  senators  feared  him  because  he  spared  no  one  ;  but  the 
senate  loved  him  because  their  body  had  in  him  an  intrepid 
champion.  We  have  seen  how  he  behaved  at  the  condemnation 
of  Lentulus.  A  short  time  before,  he  had  been  on  the  road  to 
Lucania,  whither  he  was  going  to  visit  his  property,  when  he  met 
a  long  train  of  beasts  of  burden  carrying  baggage.  He  inquired 
to  whom  all  this  belonged,  and  on  being  answered  that  it 
belonged  to  Metellus  Xepos,  who  was  returning  to  Eome  to 
canvass  the  tribuneship,  said,  "This  is  no  longer  a  time  to  go  to 
the  country  and  rest  oneself ;  this  agent  of  Pompey's  will  fall  on 
the  government  like  a  thunderbolt ; "  and  forthwith  he  turned  back 
and  claimed  the  tribuneship  for  himself.  The  people  had  just  sold 
the  consular  fasces  to  Murena ;  Cicero  knew  this,  but  in  the  face  of 
Catiline,  who  was  not  yet  vanquished,  he  thought  it  dangerous  to 
condemn  a  noble,  to  recommence  the  election,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
lex  Tullia,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Murena,  whom  Cato, 
a  stranger  to  all  interested  prudence,  accused.  In  order  to  destroy 
the  ascendancy  of  such  a  name,  Cicero  attacked  his  too  rigid  virtue 
with  sarcasms.  ''Would  you  know,  judges,  what  a  sage  of  the 
Porch  is?  He  yields  nothing  by  favour,  he  never  pardons.  He 
alone    is  handsome,  were   he  a  cripple,  bandy-legged,  and  crooked; 
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ho  alone  i.s  rich,  though  he  be  a  b.-gar ;  he  is  ki.ig,  though  he 
be  a  shivo.  Wc,  the  rest,  wlio  ,1„  not  possess  wisdom,  are 
fugitives,  exiles,  enemies,  fools.  All  faults  are  equal,  every  offence 
IS  a  crime.  To  stn.ngle  a  father  or  to  wring  the  neck  of  a  chicken 
needlessly  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Th.'  sage  never  doubts 
never  repents,  is  never  mistaken,  and  nvwv  changes  his  mind.'' 
In  this  strain  he  continued  for  some  time.  "We  have,"  said  Cato 
"a  most  humorous  consul.'"  He  did  not  however'  retain  any 
ill-feeling  against  him,  but  supp„rt..d  him  against  tWar,  and 
was  the  first  to  siilute  him  with  the  name  of  Father  of  his 
Country. 

Cicero  had  hoped  to  unite  in  one  party  those  whom  he  called 

honest    men,    that    is   to    say,    the   wealthy,    and    the   knights   had 

rallied    round    him.      The    object    of    this    party    was    to    be    the 

defence  of  the  preponderating  power  of  the  .senate,  the  preservation 

to    the    nobles    of    their    privileges,    and    to    the    knights    of    the 

sources   of    their   fortunes,    in    one    word,    the    maintenance    of    the 

established  order,  without  any  desire  of  ameliorating  and  justifying 

this   form  of  government.       In  order   to  preserve  this   union  Cicero 

lent    himself   to   anything,  even  to  throwing  a  veil  over   the   faults 

of    the    nobles.       Cato   alone    boldly    unmasked   the    guilty   amoi,.- 

the    people    as   well    as   among    the    nobles;    but    everywhere    too" 

he   found   a   noble   to   stay   his   hand  :    Cicero   saved   Murena   fro.n 

him,    and    Catulus   even    resorted    to    violence    in    <,rder   to   save   an 

obscnre   government-clerk.      Cato   tried,    nevertheless,   to   gain   some 

popnlanty  for  his  party  by   obtaining  a  decree  from  the  senate  for 

a    distribution    of    corn    to    the    poor,  which    cost    the    State    1,250 

talents  a  year.* 

To  this  measure  the  popular  leaders  repli,>d,  in  .spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Fathers,  by  the  suppression,  in  favour  of  the 
merchants,  of  the  export  and  import  dues  throughout  Italy  '  and 
Cffisar  was  shortly  to  propose  to  part  with  the  last  remants  'of  the 
Public   Domain   in    Campania   for   the   benefit  of    the  poor.      Thus 

'  VM     (at,.    V/,«,„.,i.l  :  'q,  ^,x„;„^  -„^„^„^  .  j-g^^  ,^^^.      ,   ^^y, 

a.    .,..  end  of  ,I,e  ,I„M  book  *  FiM,.,  draw,  in  very  »i„ul.r  wo,.].,  b„t  in  ii„u«  earu^     li 
picture  of  the  Stoie  sajfe.     (Cf.  ,Mr,  Iteid'a  Tmns.,  p.  1 10. ).-/;</.]  ' 

-^  1,1.,  ihi,l    -26.     In   bis  Life  of  Cemr  be  o.lly  e.stin.ales  tbi,,  expenditure  at   VVKU-ir. 
draebnijB  or  yi r  talents.  ^F>^"u"»re  at  o,oOO,000 

'  Proposed  iu  60  by  the  praetor  Metellus  Xepos.     (;Dion.,  xxxvii.  oJ.) 
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did  each,  even  Cato  in  the  interest  of  his  party,  augment  the  State 
expenditure  and  diminish  the  revenue,  tactics  which  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  measures  of  Metellus  and  Cicero  would  at 
least  be  an  encouragement  to  commerce  and  agriculture,  whereas 
Cato's  frumentarv  law  would  increase  the  idle  crowd  in  the  Forum, 
which  the  vanquisher  of  the  nobles  was  obliged  to  reduce  during 
his  dictatorship. 

Catulus,  the  leader  of  the  senate,  had  commenced  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Capitol,  and  had  hastened  to  secure  the  honour,  to  which 
a  Eoman  attached  so  much  importance,  of  inscribing  his  name  on 
the  monument.  From  the  first  day  of  his  pnetorship  Csesar 
proposed  to  entrust  to  Pompey  the  charge  of  finishing  the  new 
temple,  which  would  give  him  the  right  to  put   his  name   in  place 

of  that  of  Catulus. 

The  matter  was  of  little  consequence,  for  it  was  only  a  question 
of  vanity,  but  it  showed  the  .  persistence  of  Ctesar  in  his  policy 
with  respect  to  Pompey  and  the  growing  opposition  between  the 
populares  and  the  nobles  (optimateH\  The  latter,  on  hearmg  of 
Ciesar's  proposition,  hastened  iu  such  numbers  to  the  Forum  that 
the  prietor,  satisfied  with  having  once  more  made  his  intentions 
clear,  let  the  affair  drop.- 

Metellus  went  further;  he  demanded  that  the  proconsul  of 
Asia  should  be  recalled  with  all  his  forces  and  charojed  with  the 
re-establishment  of  order  in  the  city.  The  rogatio  appeared  to 
threaten  Catiline  alone,  who  st^l  held  out;  in  reality  it  was 
directed  against  Cicero  and  the  oligarchy  ;  and  Cato  swore  that  as 
long  as  he  lived  the  proposal  should  not  pass.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  tribes  were  to  vote, 
Metellus  caused  the  adjoining  temple  of  Castor  to  be  occupied  by 
gladiators,  and  seated  himself  at  the  top  of  the  steps  by  Caesar's 
side.  Cato  passed  boldly  through  the  armed  crowd,  and  placed 
himself  between  the  tribune  and  the  praetor  to  prevent  them 
holding  communications.      When    the  clerk   began  to  read   the  text 

'  Terru-cotta  from  the  Borgiuu  Museum  at  Velletri.     (Clarac,  Mmee  de  sculpt ure,  pi.  8t6 

■'  Suet.,  Ccesar,  15 ;  Dion.,  xxxvii.  44.  Catulus,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  burnt  down  in  the  month  of  July,  83,  had  dedicated  it  in  60,  although  it  was 
far  from  being  tinished,  and  he  continued  to  superintend  the  reconstruction. 

3  Plut.,  Cato  Minor,  26. 
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of  the  rogatio  he  prevented  hin,  ;  when  Metelhis  took  the  tablets 
he  snatehed  them  from  him  and  broke  them;  tlie  tribune  tried 
to  repeat  them  from  memory  ;  one  of  Cato's  friends  silenced  him 
The  people  elapped  their  lunuk,  but  at  a  sign  from  Metellus 
the  gladiators  drove  away  the  crowd ;  Cato,  who  would  not  draw 
back,  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  by  Murena.  After  some  time 
the  nobles  returned  in  force,  and  Metellus  in  his  turn  fled  from 
the  city  to  his  patron's  eamp. 

The  senators,  dew.i\,-d  us    to  their   real   strength  by  this  fresh 
victory,  and  growing  accustomed  to  revolutions,  declared  the  tribune 
and   Caesar   suspended   from    their   functions.'      Ciesar  at   first  paid 
no   heed   to   this    decree,    desiring    to   lead   on   the   nobles   to   some 
violent  measure,  which  would  allow  him  to   present  himself   before 
the  people  as  a  victim  of   the  senate.      When  the  nobles  threatened 
to  employ  force  if    he  did  not  obey,  he  sent  away  his  lictors  ;    but 
the  effect  he  had  hoped  for  was  already  produced ;    crowds  hastened 
to  him  and   offered  to   maintain   him  against  everyone  in  the  ofiice 
which  the  people  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  senate,  in  order 
to   avoid   putting   this   apparent   abnegation   too   seriously    to   proof 
cancelled  its  decree.  ' 

Some   time   afterwards  Yc.ttius,   one  of   the  spies  whom    Cicero 
had  employed   to  discover   tlie    threads  of   the  conspiracy,  and  who 
since  that   time  had  denunciations  ready  for  all  who  would  pay  for 
theni,  cited  Ca-sar  before  the  pn^tor,  Novius  Niger,  as  an  accomplice 
ot    Latilme;    another    man    accus,3d   him    in   full   senate   of    havin- 
been   a   party   to    the   plot ;    he   knew   it,    he    said,    from    Catiline 
himself.       Wh<.n    this   report    sprea.l    through    the    city   the    people 
once  more   hastened  to  save  their  chief,  and  uttered  threats  around 
the  curia.     The  accusation  was  hurriedly  declared  to  be  calumnious  • 
Cicero  spoke  against  it,  and  Vettius,  being  delivered  over  to  Cesar' 
was   almost    torn    in    pieces    by    the    angry    crowd.^      As    for    the 
quaestor,    who    had     received     in     his     court     a     summons    against 
a  pm>tor,  his  superior  magistrate,  Cavsar  had  him  dragged  to  prison 
to  teach  him  to  respect  the  gradations  of  official  rank  ' 

Caesar   had    that   gift   of    great   politicians  which"  makes    even 
then-  rivals  further  their  designs.      lie  had  made  use  of   Ponipey's 

^  Suet.,  (JceMw,  16. 

^  Suet.,  Vcesar,  17 ;   Dion.,  xxxvii.  41. 
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help  in  uiidoing  the  work  of   Sylla ;    he  employed  Crassus  to  reduce 
to  ruins  the  work  of    C'icero,  that  second   revival  of    the  senatorial 
power.       Crassus    has,    more    than    any    other     of 
Caesar's  contemporaries,  been  sacrificed  to  him  ;  he 
has  been   made    a  ridiculous  personage,  a   kind   of 
dummy     in     that    terrible     game    played    by    the 
other  triumvirs.     We  often  forget  that  as  a  general 
he    might   rank   with    Pompey    and    Lucullus,    and 
that    if    his    victories    made    less   stir,    they   were 
more    honourable,    for    they    had   twice    saved    the 
existence    of    Eome,    once    against    the    gladiators 
and  once  against  Telesinus.      While  Pompey  went 
over   to    the    people,    Crassus   had   remained    faith- 
ful to    the    Cornelian   constitution,    and    for   seven 
years    he    was,    with  Catulus,    the    leader    of    the 
senate.      His   immense    wealth,    the    spoils    of    the  Civil    war,    gave 
him   clients   even   in   that    assembly,    and   his  slaves,    of    whom   he 
might    have    formed   an   army,    his   freedmen,    his    debtors,    and   his 
tenants,— for    he    owned    several    districts   in   Eome,— rendered    his 
support    valuable    in    promoting    oi-    arresting    a    movement.       The 
nobles   made  the   mistake  of   alienating   him   from   them,   and   they 
showed    him    who    ought    to   be    his    ally,  when   they    classed    him 
and  Csesar  together  in  vague  suspicions  of  complicity  with  Catiline. 
In   the   senate  no  attention  could  be  paid    to    any   one    but    Cicero, 
Cato,    and   Lucullus,*'  and   the   impending   return   of    the   Pompeian 
legions.      Against    this    oligarchy,    which    had     now    regained    its 
confidences  and   haughtiness,    and   his   old   enemy,  the  proconsul   of 
Asia,  Crassus  was  forced  to  join  the  man  whom  the  oligarchy  also 
persecuted.      Csesar  hastened  to   profit  by  his  close  connexion   with 
the  wealthy  capitalist,  but  not  at  first  for  himself. 

Clodius,    a     patrician     of     a    petulant    and    ambitious     nature, 
like   all   his   race,    and   steeped,  while    still   a  youth,  in   debts    and 

'  Bronze  statuette  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  ;  the  Good  Goddess, protectress  of 
fruitful  matrons,  holds  a  child  in  swaddling  bands,  and  bears  in  her  left  hand  a  sucking-pig,  the 
victim  which  was  usually  sacrificed  to  the  Bona  Bea,  as  it  was  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
(Saglio,  Bid.  des  Antiq.,  fig.  868,  p.  726.) 

2  Sallust  asserts  that  he  had  often  heard  Crassus  complain  bitterly  of  Cicero.  \  elleius 
Paterculus  pays  a  tribute  to  the  manners  of  Crassus :  vir  cetera  sanctLmmus  immunisque 
voluptatibus.     (ii.  46.) 
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Vices/  had  gained  an  entrance  into  Ciesar's  house  in  woman's  dress 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Bom  Den,  whicli  liad 
never  been  profaned  by  tlu^  gaze  of  a  man.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  when  lie  was  discovered ;    the    pious    women  cried    out,    and 

the    pontiffs    caused    the 
desecrated    mysteries    to 
be    begun     over    again. 
By  his  relations  with  the 
popular     party,     (lodius 
had     separated     himself 
from     the     nobles,    and 
they    seized    this    oppor- 
tunity   of    ruining   their 
new  enemy,  and  embar- 
rassing    Caesar,      whose 
wife     he     had    compro- 
mised ;     they     had     an 
accusation     of    sacrilege 
brought     against      him. 
C'icero     and    the     quiet 
members    of    his    party 
hesitated,    but    Cato    in- 
sisted, and  the  matrons, 
who     considered     them- 
selves   insulted,    piously 
set    the    whole   toAvn    in 
a  ferment.     (Aesar's  con- 
duct was    especially   ob- 
served.       He     suri)rised 
.,     ,  .     ,  ^^ery  one.     In  order   to 

reeon„l<.  h,s  l.onour  and  Ins  infmst.,  ].o  ropudiutod  hi.  wife ;  not 
that  .1.,.  was  guilty,  but  bc-cau.,.  Ca-sar'.s  wife,  .aid  lie,  nu.st  be 
above  «u.i.K.ou,  and  h.-  saved  Clodius  by  ^..ttiug  fra.sus  to  lend 
hnn   the   money  with  wlueh  to  bribe  hi«  judges.     Cieero,  urged  on 

him  in  the  blacker,' colo^l  ^     '^^-   '"  ""'"  ^*  ^^"'-^  ™'-''-  -"»'  -I'"  ""turuny  p„i„„ 

'  Museo  Vio-Clemetitino  vol.  iii.  pi.  \\), 
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by  his  wife  Terentia,  who  interfered  in  everything,  and  who  was 
at  that  time  desirous  of  engaging  him  in  a  quarrel  with  theClodii, 
ruined  by  his  evidence  Clodius'  plea  of  allhi^  a  step  for  which  he 
afterwards  cruelly  suffered.  The  senate  thought  the  suit  was  won; 
they  had  at  the  judges'  own  request  provided  them  with  a  guard, 
and  confided  to  the  magistrates  the  duty  of  watching  over  their 
safety ;  but  in  the  urn  there  were  found  thirty-one  acquitting  votes 
against  twenty-five  condemnatory.  "  It  was  to  keep  your  money, 
then,"  said  Catulus  to  one  of  the  judges,  ''  that  you  asked  us  for 
a  guard."  "You  know  that  bald-pate  (Crassus),"  writes  Cicero; 
"  it  was  he  who  arranged  it  all.  He  promised,  guaranteed,  made 
presents;  bands  of  his  slaves  invaded  the  Forum,  and  the  honest 
folk  retreated  in  a  body."  ^  Accordingly,  the  tribunal  which 
pronounced  the  acquittal  was  in  his  eyes  only  "  a  house  of  ill- 
resort  which  had  never  held  such  a  set  of  rascals — dishonoured 
senators,  tattered  knights,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury  as  rich  in 
debts  as  they  were  poor  in  cash." 

Ciesar,   who   had    just   repudiated    his   wife    on   the    shadow  of 

a  suspicion,  allowed  himself   a  great   deal  of   license,  but    he   made 

pleasure  subservient  to  politics.     It  is  not  by  mere  chance  that  we 

find  his  mistresses  in  those  houses  where  they  could  best   help  his 

designs :      Tertulla,    the    wife    of     Crassus ;     Mucia,    the    wife    of 

Pompey ;    Postumia,  the  wife  of   Sulpicius,  whom  she  brought  into 

friendship  with  Caesar;    there  were  many  others  besides,  and,  above 

all,  Servilia,  sister  of   Cato  and  mother  of   Brutus,  the   tyrannicide. 

The   last-mentioned,   who  was    a  widow,   entertained    a    strong   and 

lasting  affection   for   him,  but    unfortunately  she    had  not  the  same 

influence   over    her    brother    and    son    as    Postumia    had    over   her 

husband.     The  women  then,  took  part  in  politics  ;    this  was  a  new 

state  of  things,  which  has  been  noticed  previously,  and  which,  with 

many  other  symptoms,  marks  the  close  of   the  old  order  of  society, 

wherein   a  woman  was   never   spoken  of    but  to    say  of    her,   "  she 

stays  at  home  and  spins  wool." 

The  check  sustained  by  the  nobles  in  the  trial  of  Clodius  was 
a  severe  one,  for  it  must  be  measured  by  the  itnportance  attached 
to  the  affair  by  both  parties,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  effects 

»  Ad  Att.,  i.  16. 


■  M^-' 
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It  produced.  In  the  senate  it  was  asserted  that  the  judges  had 
been  bribed,  and  an  inquiry  was  opened.  The  equestrian  order 
was  liurt  at  this,  seeing  in  it  an  attempt  to  drive  their  members 
from  tlieir  courts,  and  the  irritation  was  increased  when,  some 
time  afterwards,  Crassus  stirred  up  the  pubUcani  to  demand 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  farms  in  Asia,  which  the  Fathers 
refused.  Eeing  ali-eady  dissatisfied  at  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the 
judges  of  Clodius,  the  knights  hauglitily  separated  themselves  from 
the  senate,  and  the  union  of  the  orders— Cicero's  pet  project,  was 
gone. 

Before   the   conclusion  of   the  trial  of   Clodius,  Ctesar   had   set 
out  for  his  government  in  Further  Spain.     He  left  Crassus  engaged 
with   Clodius   and   in   open    rupture   with    the    oligarchy;    he   had 
attached    the    opulent    consularls   to    himself    by  getting   him   to    go 
surety    for    him    to    his    creditors    for    the    sum    of     850    talents 
(£200,000),  and  the  knights  looked  with  complacency  on  these  men 
who    defended    their    interest    and    their   honour.      At   length   the 
proconsul   of    Asia   amved.      He  was   coming,   it  was   said,   at   the 
head  of  his  legions  to  make  an  end  of  the  Republic.     But  Pompey 
had   neither   the   ambition   nor    the   daring   for   this;    not   knowing 
what   to   put   in    the    place   of    the   present    government,    he    only 
intended   taking   his   seat   at    the   head   of   it,  and   for   this   he  did 
not   at    the    time    think   he   should    need    soldiors ;    his  glory  would  * 
suffice ;    the  moment  he  landed  at  Brindisi  he  dismissed  his  army. 
This  proceeding  completely  blinded    the  nobles ;  .  they  imagined 
themselves  masters  of    the  situation,  and  when  Pompey 
demanded    that    the  consular'  comitia    should    be    (Je- 
layed    in  order  that   he  might  solicit  votes   in  favour 
of    one   of   his   friends,    Cato    caused   the    refusal    of 
the  permission.      Some  time   previously  (63   b.c.)  the 
senate    had    granted    Lucullus    the     triumph     which 
''"'^PiraTes^'-  ^^'^  ^^   ^^^    ^^r  three    years   solicited    in   vain;    they  had 

also  lately  authorized  that  of  Metellus  Creticus  ; 
it  was  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  people,  ^' These  are  the  true 
conquerors  of   Mithridates  and   the  pirates."  ^^      Pompey  was  deeply 

'  ex.  MAGNVS  IMP.      Pompey  on  disembarking  receives  a  palm  from  the  hands  of 
Victory.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  Podician  family. 

^  Pompey  only  arrived  in  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  year  62  B.C.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.,  iii.  181 .) 


Pompey, 


Triumphant  General  (Painting  at  Pompeii). 
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wounded  at  this.  Nevertheless,  in  liis  first  address  to  the  people  ^ 
he  spoke  without  anger  and  witli  i^roat  consideration  for  all 
parties,  and  he  even  tried  to  win  over  C^ato.  This  moderation, 
at  a  time  when  the  Forum  was  accustomed  to  violent  speech,  failed 
in  its  effect,  and  no 
one  took  seriously  the 
claim  to  play  the  arbi- 
trator among  parties, 
which  he  seemed  to 
advance.  Towards  the 
end  of  September 
he  celebrated  his 
triumph.  Did  the 
senate  not  wish  to 
grant  more  than  two 
days  ?  Certainly  the 
ceremony  lasted  no 
longer,  and  enough 
objects  remained  to 
deck  another  triumph. 
There  were  carried  in 
procession  the  jewels 
and  engraved  gems  of 
Mithridates,  his  statue 
in  silver,  his  throne 
and  sceptre,  thirty 
crowns  of  pearls,  three 
golden  statues  of 
Minerva,  Mars,  and 
Apollo,  the  golden  bed 
of  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  then   the   tables  on   which   it  was  written    that   Pompey 


•as;- 

■ii;. 


■■i=~-::-J^ 


Victory  (from  the  Vtitiean).- 


'  Prima  concio  Pompeii  ....  nonjucunda  miaori.'i,  inanis  improhis,  heatis  non  grata,  bonis 
7ion  gravis  ;  iiaque  frigehat.     (ilXo,.,  ad  Att.y'x.  14.) 

■■'  Statue  in  Grecian  marble,  with  its  back  against  a  trophy,  which  must  have  served  as 
a  pilaster.  (Clarac,  Mmee  de  sculpture,  pi.  636,  No.  1442.)  Tlie  engraving  on  p.  4o  is  taken 
from  Koux  {Hercul.  et  Pompei,  vol.  iii.,  2nd  Series,  pi.  120),  and  represents  a  triumphant 
general  ci-owned  by  Victory  and  seated  upon  a  pile  of  arms.  In  the  painting  he  is  clothed  in 
a  blue  tunic  held  up  by  a  golden  gii-dle  ;  on  his  shoulders  is  a  purple  mantle  ;  his  red  shoes  are 
edged  with  gold  and  ornamented  with  fur. 
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had  subjugated  12,000,000  of  men,  taken  800  vessels,  1,000 
fortresses  and  300  towns,  founded  or  repeopled  thii'ty-nine  cities, 
poured  into  the  treasury  20,000  talents,  and  almost  doubled  the 
public  revenue.'  Medals  struck  in  his  name  showed  the  globe 
encircled  with  laurel,  and  above  it  the  golden  crown  decreed  to 
the  conqueror  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Asia.  lie  had  distributed  to 
each  of  his  legionaries  C,000  sesterces.^  The  soldiers  of  the 
Kepublic  are  already  the  mercenaries  of  the  empire. 

But  on  descending  from  his  chariot,  in  which  he  had  appeared 
in  the  costume  of   Alexander,  Pompey  found  himself   alone    in  the 
city  which  a  few  moments   before    had   been   filled  with   his  glory. 
Lucullus    attacked    him;     the    senate    was    hostile    to    him;     Cato 
asserted  that  he  had  had  only  women  to  fight  against ;    even  Cicero 
found   that   his  hero  of   former  days   lacked   dignity  and    elevation.^ 
Of  the  two  consuls,  one,  Metellus  Celer,  was  his  enemy;    the  other, 
Afranius,    whose    election     to    office    he    had    paid    for,    was,    Cicero 
says,  a    very  nonentity,  not    knowing  even    the    value   of   the  place 
he  had  bought.^      Pompey  soon   put  his   influc^nce   to  the  test.      In 
the  East  he   had  dis2)()s(Mi  of    crowns,   made    and   unmade  kingdoms, 
and   founded  cities,  in  short,  ruled  everything  with  sovereign  sway 
from   the  .Egean   Sea   to   th(^   Caucasus,  and  from  the  Hellespont  to 
th(^    lied    Sea.       The    contirmation    of    all   his   acts  was   a   point    of 
honour  witli  liim ;    he  demanded  of  the  senate  a  prompt  and  general 
approval.      Luculhis,  supj)orted  by  (Vito,  proposed  to  deliberate  upon 
each  fact  sc^parately.     This  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  manv  checks 
were  inevitable,  would  have  been  singularly  humiliating  to  the  man 
who   in    Asia   had    lately  played    the   part  of   a  king  of   kings;    he 
rejected  it.      At   the  same   time   he   asked  the  people,  through  the 
tribune-    Flavins,  for  lands  for   his   veterans.      In  the    Forum  as  in 
the  curia  he  met   Cato   and  the  consul  Metellus.      Things  came  to 
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such  a  pitch  that  Flavins  had  the  consul  dragged  to  prison ;  the 
whole  senate  wished  to  follow  him  thither.  But  the  tribune's 
patron  was  ashamed  of  this  violence  ;  he  yielded  a  second  time, 
with  his  heart  deej)ly  embittered  against  the  nobles,  who  were 
dishonouring  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  and  of  all  Asia. 

Then,  according  to  one  historian,'  he  repented  having  dismissed 
his  troops  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Repulsed  by  the  nobles,  it  only 
remained  to  him  to  take  up  once  more  the  part  of  demagogue,  for 
which  he  was  so  little  fitted.  But  on  the  people's  side  the  first 
place  was  already  occupied ;  he  must  be  content  to  share  it 
with  Caesar  who  had  anticipated  him  there. 

^  Dion,  xxxvii.  50. 


Winged  Victory  crowning  a  Warrior. 


'  Eighty-five  millions  of  draclunae  instead  of  50,000,000,  or  about  £'3,000,000  sterling  instead 
of  £1,^;()0,(K)0.  (Pl.it.,  Pompey,  47.)  The  triumph  was  celebrated  on  the  28th  and  the  29th 
of  September,  61  B.C. 

-  Pliny,  ///V.  Xat.,  xxxvii.  <l  After  the  deliverance  of  Modena,  in  43  B.C.,  the  senate 
promised  10,000,  and  tlie  triumvirs  gave  them.  The  gratuities  under  the  empire  did  not  usually 
amount  to  so  much.  As  for  the  medal  representing  a  globe  wreathed  with  huirels,  no  specimen 
of  It  IS  known,  and  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Roman  monetary  triumvirs  to  strike  such  types. 

^  ^lhll  hahct  (imphim,  e.rcelsitm,  nihil  non  ftifmmi.s\'iifm  atqiie  populare.     (ad  Att.,  i.  20.) 

*  The  money  paid  for  his  appointment  had  been  distributed  in  the  very  gardens  of  Pompey, 
and  the  senate  ordered  an  inquiry.     (Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.  It;.) 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

THE  FIEST  TRIUMVIRATE  AND  THE  CONSULSHIP  OF   C^SAR. 

T. — Formation  of  the  First  Triumvirate  (60  b.c). 

DURING  the  events  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
(Aesar  was  in  tlie  heart  of  Spain,  in  Ilispania  Ulterior,  which 
had  fallen  to  him  by  lot  after  his  pra^torshi])  (Gl  r.c).  As  a  gift 
upon  his  arrival  he  had  brought  tlie  Spaniards  the  remission  of  the 
taxes  which  IMeteUus  Pins  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  he  liad 
distinguished  himself  in  civil  matters  by  an  arrangement  of  debts' 
and  th(»   pacification   of    Gades,  to  which    he    gave    better-    laws  ;    in 

military  affairs  by  expeditions  against  the  Lusitanians 
of  the  mountains  and  the  Galloeci,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  the  title  of  imj/erafor  (June,  60  B.C.).  He 
forthwith  solicited  a  triumph  and  the  consulship. 
These  two  dtMuands  were  irreconcilabk\  To  obtain 
the  one  he  would  have  to  keep  the  imperiuiu^  his 
lictors,  and  the  military  costume,  that  is  to  say,  he  must  not  enter 
Rome,  for  at  the  city  gates  this  power  and  magniticence  ceased, 
and  to  canvass  the  other  he  must  come  in  person  three  mindince 
before  the  election,  give  in  his  name  to  the  president  of  the 
comitia,    and  solicit ,  votes   in   the   Forum.      Many   a   time   had   the 


^  The  creditoivs,  who  were  for  tlie  most  part  Roman  citizens,  obtained  payment  by 
a  compulsory  attachment  of  their  debtt)rs'  property.  Caesar  only  granted  them  two-thirds  of 
the  income  till  the  debt  should  be  cancelled,     (Plut.,  Ccesar :  C'lc.,  pro  Balho,  lU.) 

-  Laurelled-crowned  head.  We  do  not  know  whtiher  Cfesar  was  authorized  by  the  senate 
to  put  his  portrait  on  the  coin,  or  whether  he  assumed  tlie  right  himself.  In  any  case,  since 
upon  the  pieces  of  money  bearing  the  inscription  COS  TEIIT.  DICT.  ITER,  of  the  ye'ar  4(5 
and  Die  TEK  of  the  year  45,  his  head  does  not  yet  appear,  and  that  with  DICT  QVART  of 
the  year  44  it  does  not  always  appear,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  during  the  year 
44  B.C.  that  Cajsar  obtained  or  arrogated  to  himself  this  right,  which  has  since  remained 
a  monarchical  privilege. 


CsBsar.- 


senate  allowed  generals  to  omit  these  prescribed  formalities,  but  at 
the  instance  of  Cato  they  now  refused  to  do  so.^ 

Between  an  affair  of  vanity  and  a  question  of  power  C'«sar 
quickly  made  his  choice  ;  he  gave  up  th(^  triumph,  sent  away 
his  lictors,  and  hastened  to  the  Forum  with  the  white  robe  of 
a  candidate  ;  Crassus  and  Pompey  accompanied  him  and  canvassed 
for  him.     How  had  this  triple  alliance  been  formed? 

The  crushing  of  Catiline,  the  disarming  and  humiliation  of 
Pompey,  the  double  defeat  of  the  people  and  their  tribunes,  the 
exile  of  Csesar  400  leagues  away  from  Rome — such  successes  had 
inspired  the  oligarchy  with  that  confidence  which,  to  their  final 
destruction,  endues  exhausted  parties  with  a  momentary  energy. 
Cicero  had  already  ceased  to  be  their  favourite  leader.  The  senate 
preferred  Cato's  blind  zeal  to  the  reserve  and  circumspection  of  the 
cautious  consular.  But  Cato,  by  his  respect  for  ancient  and  obsolete 
laws,  gained  nothing  and  spoiled  everything.  "  With  the  best 
intentions,"  wrote  Cicero  to  Atticus,  "  our  Cato  spoils  everything  ; 
he  enunciates  opinions  like  those  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  we  are 
the  dregs  of  Romulus."'^  He  it  was  Avho  had  driven  Metellus 
Nepos  from  Rome,  stirred  up  the  accusation  against  Clodius,  and 
made  the  senate  refuse  Pompey  everything.  After  the  election  of 
Afranius,  whose  election  Pompey  had  paid  for,  he  had  obtained 
a  decree  that  all  who  took  any  part  in  such  bargains  shoukl  be 
declared  public  enemies,  and  h(^  had  energetically  supported  a  iicav 
law  of  the  tribune  Lurco  against  canvassing.  After  the  trial  of 
Clodius,  and  against  the  advice  of  Cicero,  who  was  anxious  that 
the  equestrian  order  should  be  humoured  at  any  price,  Cato  had 
brought  about  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  judges.  When  the 
farmers  of  the  taxes  in  Asia  had  demanded  the  cancelling  of  their 
agreements,  Cato,  in  spite  of  Cicero,  obliged  them  to  hold  to  their 
former  contracts.^  Accordingly,  in  the  debates  raised  by  the 
agrarian  law  of  Pompey,  the  puhlicani  had  refused  their  support 
to  the  senate. 

This  time    too,  the    oligarchy  had    conquered,  but    it  was   only 

'  At  least  Cato,  in  oi-der  that  nothing  might  be  decided  upon,  spoke  till  sunset,  and  oliliged 
the  meeting  to  disperse.  (Suet.,  Ccesar,  i.  8;  Dion.,  xxxvii.  54  ;  Plut.,  Cfemr  and  Cafo.)  Ten 
years  previously  the  senate  had  granted  to  Pompey  what  it  now  refused  to  Caesar. 

^  Cic,  ad  Att.y  ii.  1.  , 

•''  Cato  qui  miseros  piiblicanos  ....  tertiumjam  mensem  vexat.     (Cicero,  ad  Atf.,  i.  18.) 
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dnv  to  tho  modi^ration  of    thoir  foe.     Accordingly,  while  the  nobles 
congratulated    themselves    on    having    overcome    everything,    Cicero 
saw  the  Storm  gathering.     ^' Among  all  those  men,"  said  he,  ^' there 
is  not   the   shadow  of   a   politician,"^  and    he    prudentlv  pulled    up, 
he  reefed  his  sails,-*  and  pn^parinl  the  way  for  a  return 'to  Pompey's' 
side  hy  supporting  the  agrarian   law  of  Flavins  with  reasons  which 
contradicted    his    speech     (m    that    of     Eullus/^       Tt    was    a    fresh 
recantation.       -But,"   wrote    he,    -since    the  acquittal   of    (lodius  I 
know  what    dependence    can   be   placed   upon  justice ;    I   have    seen, 
too,     the     piM'rani     estranged     frc^m     the     senati^    and     how     our 
momentary    victors,    those     great     lovers    of    fish-ponds,    no     longer 
conceal   the    envy  they  cherish    against    me.^      Then   I   sought   some 
more   solid    support."      And    Pompey   had   welcomed  him  ;    Pompey, 
whom  he    describes    above,  solenndy  drapcnl    in   his  triumi)hal   robe' 
had  at  length  spoken  of   and  praised  the  famous  consulship.      Then 
he    begins    to    scout    his    former    friends,   Lucullus,    Ilortensius,   and 
all    those    great    personages    -who    imagine   themselves   in   heaven 
when    they    have    in    their   fish-ponds    old    barbel    trained    to   come 
and  eat  out  of  their  hands." 

Unless  the    orator    overdraws   his   portraits    in    order   to  excuse 
his    defection,   such    men   were    not    very   formidable,   and    the   zeal 
and  activity  of    the  intractable   Cato   onlv  increased    the    illusion  as 
to    their    real    strength.       Quite    recently    a    senatus-consultum    had 
failed    to    become    law,   and    Cicero    had    seized    the    opportunity   to 
exclaim,   -  Of   the  two  things  which  my  consulship  had  established 
the    union   of    the    orders   and    the    authority  of    the   senate,  one    is 
gone,   and    every   day  helps    to    shatter    the    other.""'      Thus    C^sar 
returned    opportunedy  from    his    province  ;     the    senate   was   at    once 
feeble  and  threatening,  Pompey  was  exasperated,  (^icero  discontented, 
and  Crassus  in  full  opposition. 

Since  the  day  ulu'ii  Caesar  had  daivd  to  brave  the  all-powerful 
Sylla,   he   had    said   nothing    and    done    nothing  which   was   not    in 

VAV  "*"^'"''"^"  """'f"  """^  "^"^  f/um/uam  inveniri  potest.      («./  Att.,  i.   18.)      And  elsewhere  • 

-^^^ii  ^^roigTroXiTiKolghonestum,  nihil  illu-.tre,  nihil  forte,  mhillil>erum.     {Ibid    IS) 
'^  Contraui  vela.     (Iljid.,  i.  Iti.)  '  .,      . 

'  Ad  Aft,,  i.  19. 

'In  their  eyes  Cicero  was  never  anything  more  than  an  up.start.     8ee  in  hi.  letters  with 
>^hat  liauo-Iitmess  Appuis,  his  predecessor  in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  treated  hi.n 
'  Ad  Att.,  i.  18. 


keeping  with  this  first  act  of  his  life.  The  replacing  of  the 
trophies  of  Marius  on  the  Capitol,  the  dragging  of  the  dictator's 
sicarii  to  justice,  the  recall  of  the  proscribed,  the  prosecution  of 
extortioners,  the  restoration  to  the  tribuneship  of  its  rights,  and 
the  revival  of  hope  in  the  people  by  the  proposal  of  agararian 
laws,  all  these  things  showed  his  fidelity  to  the  opinions  of  his 
youth  and  his  party,  and  had  doubled  the  power  afforded  him  by 
his  eloquence  as  an  orator,  his  attractions  as  a  man,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  birth.  He  therefore,  held  a  position  at  Eome 
which  enabled  him  to  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  most  powerful 
rivals.  His  first  care  was  to  reconcile  his  old  friend  and  his  new^, 
Pompey  and  Crassus ;  to  the  one  he  promised  to  obtain  for  him 
from  the  people  what  he  had  failed  to  get  from  the  senate ;  to  the 
other  to  dismiss  to  their  villas  those  leaders  of  the  oligarchy  who 
had  relegated  him  to  the  second  rank,  and  to  restore  to  him  that 
influence  in  the  State  which  w^as  due  to  his  services.^  All  three 
undertook  to  have  their  credit  and  their  resources  in  common,  to 
speak  and  act  in  all  matters  only  in  conformity  with  the  interests 
of  the  association.  The  military  glory  of  Pompey,  the  wealth  of 
Crassus,  and  the  popularity  of  Caesar  contributed  to  make  this 
three-headed  monster,  as  the  triumvirate  was  called,  a  power  which 
ruled  the  people,  the  senate,  and  the  whole  government.'^  13ut 
each  of  the  three  triumvirs  retained  his  own  special  schemes. 
Pompey  saw  in  the  union  only  a  combination  of  influences,  by 
which  he  must  certainly  be  raised  without  any  disturbance  or 
revolution  to  the  first  place.  Crassus  foresaw^  the  rivalry  between 
his  colleagues  and  the  facilities  it  would  afford  him  for  raising 
himself  above  them  by  making  his  support  necessary  to  each. 
C^eesar  too,  thought  of  presently  claiming  that  highest  place  which 
all  three  desired,  but  he  wished  first,  by  the  united  force  of  the 
triumvirate,  to  overthrow  the  aristocracy,  which  was  a  party, 
thinking  that  he  would  afterwards  be  easily  able  to  deal  with 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  only  individuals.  Then  as  master 
of  the  Eepublic  he  w^ould  undertake  the  reforms  of  which  his  great 

'  Crassus,  at  quern  principatum  solus  adsequi  nou  poterat  .  .  .  .,  virihus  teneret  Ccesaris. 

(Yell.  Paterc,  ii.  44.) 

^- TpiKapavog.  (App.,  Bell,  dr.,  ii.  D.)  [This  title  was  originally  given  to  a  scurrilous 
libel  on  Theopompus  by  Anaximenes  of  Larapsacus.  (Cf.  Mahaffy's  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature 
ii.  248.)— iU] 
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mind  saw  the  necessitv,  and  which  ho  eonnnenccd  from  the  time  of 
his  first  accession  to  the  consulship  (60  B.C.). 

His  two  associates  had  undertaken  to  support  his  candidature. 
The  nobles  did  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  it.  They  clubbed 
together  to  buy  u])  the  votes ;  even  Cato  thought  that  for  this  once  ' 
the  end  justified  the  means,  and  furnished  his  share.  When  they 
saw  that  their  efforts  would  be  useless,  they  took  their  revenge  in 
advance  for  the  election  which  they  could  not  avoid,  by  assigning 
as  consular  provinces  nothing  but  the  care  of  woods  and  pasture- 
lands.'  They  hoped  thus  to  shackle  the  future  consul  at  the 
expiration  of  his  considship.  But  it  was  only  an  imprudent  and 
useless  uieasure,  which  enabled  C\iQsar  to  ask  the  people  for 
reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  people's  choice.  (Vesar  was 
elected,  but  the  nobles  succeedcHl  in  giving  him  as  a  colleague 
Bibulus,  who  had  long  been  his  enemy. 


II. — Cesar's  Consulship  (59  b.c). 

The  new  consul's  first  words  however,  were  conciliatory ;  he 
promised  the  senate  to  propose  nothing  against  its  pn^rogatives ;  he 
tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Bibulus,  and  he  asked  C^icero's 
advice.  On  taking  possession  of  his  dignity  he  ordained  that 
the  daily  record  of  all  the  acts  of  the  senate  should  be  regularly 
kept  and  published,  in  order  to  check  secret  intrij>ues  bv  submittino- 
the  government  to  the  control  of  public  opinion.-'  A  few  days  later 
he  read  the  following  law  to  the  senate ;  ^  "In  order  to  restore 
agriculture  and  re-people  the  solitudes  of  Italy,  the  lands  of  the 
Public  Domain  shall  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  Those  in 
Campania,   where   20,000    colonists   shall   be   established,   are   to   be 

^.  .  .  .  Pronndfe  minimi  negotii,  id  est  silvce  valle.sque.  (Suet.,  C«'««r,  19.)  These  absurd 
provinces,  however,  suggest  the  idea  that  the  Koniaus  already  concerned  themselves  about  the 
preservation  of  forests. 

^  Suet.,  Ctesar,  20.     See  Leclerc,  Des  Journaux  chez  les  Romains. 

'  Cicero,  who  had  supported,  with  modifications,  the  law  of  Flavius,  which  was  not  so 
well  put  together,  and  by  which,  said  he,  it  was  possible  for  senfina  urbis  e.i/iaurin  et  Italite 
solitudo  frequentari  (ad  Aft.,  i.  19),  offers  but  poor  reasons  against  Cesar's  proposal,  (ad 
Att.,  ii.  16.)  According  to  him  the  treasury  would  be  ruined  ;  portoriis  Italite  sublatis,  aqro 
Campano  diviso,  quod  vectigal  superest  domesticum,pneter  vicesimum,  hwt  he  forgot  the  tributes 
of  the  provinces,  which  Caesar's  law  did  not  touch.  He  forgot  too,  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
distributions  of  whoat  to  the  people  would  be  diminished  if  the  famished  masses  at  Rome 
became  less  numerous. 
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given  to  citizens  who  have  at  least  three  children,  and  a  rent 
shall  be  paid  to  the  treasury  for  these  concessions.  If  the  public 
lands  do  not  suffice,  the  money  brought  home  by  Pompey  shall  be 
employed  to  purchase  private  domains  with  the  proprietors'  consent 
at  the  price  with  which  they  were  marked  on  the  registers  at  the 
last  census.  Twenty  commissioners  shall  direct  the  execution  of 
this    law."      There    was    nothing    to    object    to    in    this    proposal, 


Remains  of  Cicero's  Villa  at  Tusculum  '  (p.  58). 

the  wisdom  and  opportuneness  of  which  recalled  the  first  law  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  with  this  difference,  that  Ciesar  declared  he  did 
not  desire  to  be  .  among  the  commissioners.  In  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi  the  aristocracy  was  all-powerful ;  it  crushed  both  the  law 
and  the  tribune.  Now  it  was  from  the  consulship,  as  in  the  days 
of  Spurius  Cassius,  that  the  blow  came,  and  the  nobility  had 
only  Cato  to  defend  them,  for  Cicero  remained  at  his  villas,  that 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  praise  in  Caesar  what  he  had  blamed  in 

^  From  a  print  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale. 
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EuUus;  fearing  to  speak,  fearing  to  keep  silent,  he  had  fled  far 
from  the  field  of  battle.  ^' It  is  not  the  law  I  dread,"  said  Cato, 
''but  the  price  the  people  will  liave  to  pay  for  it,"  and  he  spoke 
so  violently  that  Csesar,  giving  way  to  impatience,  had  him 
seized  and  dragged  to  prison,  the  door  of  which  was  not  shut  upon 
him.  Then  the  consul  dismissed  the  Fathers,  saying,  "I  had  made 
you  the  judges  and  supreme  arbiters  of  this  law,  in  order  that  if 
any  of  its  provisions  displeased  you,  it  might  not  be  brought  before 
the  people  till  it  had  been  discussed  by  you;  but  since  you  were 
not  willing  to  proceed  to  a  pn^iminary  deliberation,  the  people 
alone  shall  decide."  It  was  a  return  to  the  Ilorteiisian  Law,  which 
the  Cornelian  legislation  had  suppressed.^  Driven  by  this  refusal 
of  co-operation  to  bring  everything  before  the  popular  assembly, 
he  rarely  summoned  the  senate.'  The  comitia,  it  is  true, 
represented  the  national  sovereignty,  of  which  the  senate  was  but 
the  high  council ;  but  to  make  the  comitia  evervthin^  was  to  chanire 
the  whole  balance  of  government.  Hitherto  it  luid  been  in  the  curia ; 
Ca?sar  removed  it  to  the  Forum.  And  yet  it  was  scarcely  twenty 
years  since  Sylla  had  deprived  the  tribes  of  their  legislative  power ! 
On  the  day  that  he  brought  his  hnv  before  the  people,  the 
old  scene  between  Tiberius  and  Octavius  began  again,  but  C^sar 
carefully  avoided  the  excess  which  had  ruined  the  son  of  Cornelia. 
For  a  long  time  he  begged  his  colleague  not  to  oppose  this  act  of 
justice,  and  in  order  to  make  the  nobles  detested,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  add  their  entreaties  to  his  o^vn.  ''If  you 
should  all  clamour  for  this  law  you  should  not  have  it,"  said 
Bibulus.  Then  Csesar,  turning  towards  Pompey  and  Crassus,  asked 
them  what  they  thought  of  the  proposal.  Both  praised  it 
highly.  "But  in  case  it  is  rejected  by  force,  what  will  you 
do?"  said  he  to  Pompey.  '^f  it  is  attacked  with  the  sword,  I 
will  defend  it  with  sword  and  buckler."-'  On  hearing  him  speak 
thus,  the  nobles  understood  why  it  was  they  had  seen  the  town 
filling  with  Pompeian  veterans.^ 


'  Dion,  xxxviii.  .3.     For  the  Hortensian  Law,  see  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

''  Appian  and  Dion  are  wrong  in  affirming  that  he  ceased  to  assemble  tlie  senate,  for  he 
called  them  together  several  times,  among  other  things, to  make  them  swear  to  observe  his  law, 
and  to  declare  Ptolemy  and  Ariovistus  friends  of  the  Roman  people,  etc. 

^  Dion.,  xxxviii.  4o  ;  Plut.,  Ccemr,  14. 

*  Pint.,  Pompey,  49. 


^ 
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Bibulus,  a  man  of    narrow  and  stubborn  mind,  resisted  to  the 
last.      On   the   election   day,  in    spite  of   the  threatening   aspect  of 
the   Forum,  which  was  filled  with   armed   men,  he  came  with  Cato 
and  Lucullus,  and  took  his  place  near  his  colleague  to  declare  that 
he  "was  observing  the  heavens,"  and  that  consequently  all  business 
must  be  suspended.     But  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  speak  he  was 
set   upon,  precipitated   from  the  top  of   the  steps  of   the  temple  of 
Castor,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  house.     Lucullus 
too,  nearly  perished.     Two  tribunes  were  wounded  ;   Cato  was  twice 
driven   from    the    platform.       The    law   passed,    and    a    plebiscitum 
compelled   the   senators,  magistrates,  and   all  who    should   in   future 
canvass  an  office  to  swear  to  observe  it  literally.     Men  remembered 
Met(41us,  and  everyone   took   the   oath,  even  Cato;    one  man  only, 
Laterensis,    chose    rather    to     give    up    his     candidature    for    the 
tribuneship.       "He    is    highly    appreciated,"    writes     Cicero,    who 
praises,  but  did  not  imitate  him.  ^ 

This  agrarian  law  was  the  first  which  had  succeeded  in  passing 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  Caesar,  already  heir  of  the  popularity  of 
Marius,  was  now  to  succeed  to  that  of  the  Gracchi  also.  And  yet 
the  two  other  triumvirs  had  no  right  to  take  alarm,  for  he  appeared 
to  act  only  in  the  common  interest.  When  he  diminished  by 
one-third  the  price  of  the  taxing  contracts  in  Asia,  where  the 
puhlicani  had  lost  greatly  during  the  war  against  Mithridates,  it 
was,  he  said,  to  reconcile  to  the  triumvirs  the  whole  equestrian 
order,'-^  now  that  the  people  were  already  won  over.  When  he 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  Pompey's  acts  in  the  East,^  it  was 
the  pledge  given  by  his  colleague  to  the  kings  and  peoples  of 
Asia  that  he  redeemed,  as  he  had  just  fulfilled  by  the  agrarian 
law  Pompey's  promises  to  his  veterans.  And  finally,  when  he  sold 
the  alliance  of  Rome  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  for  6,000 

^  Dion.,  xxxviii.  7;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.'lL^  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ii.  18.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
pretended  plot  against  Pompey's  life  which  Vettiufe  denounced,  and  in  which  he  implicated 
several  important  persons.  It  was  doubtless  an  attempt  to  extort  money,  which  was  disposed 
of  hv  strangling  Vettius  in  prison.  Dion  (xxxviii.  9)  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  been 
paid'bv  Cicero  and  Lucullus  to  kill  Caesar  and  Pompey  ;  but  Dion  is  fond  of  tragic  stories,  and 
changes  doubt  into  certainty  with  great  facility.     Appian  {Bell  civ.,  ii.  12)  does  not  believe  it. 

-  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ii.  16  :  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  13. 

"  Lucullus  attempted  to  offer  opposition,  but  he  was  threatened  with  an  accusation  on  the 
subject  of  his  immense  property,  and  he  became  silent.  (Dion.,  xxxviii.  7  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ., 
ii.  iS;  V\\xt.,  Pompey,  U.) 
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talents/  it  was  again  in  order  that  that  prince  might  owe  his  crown 
to  the  triumvirate.  He  was  only  faithfully  carrying  out  the  trc^aty 
of  alliance,  but  he  that  gives  is  much  better  remc^mbered  than  he 
that  promises,  and  Caesar,  accomplishing  what  his  colleague  had  not 
been  able  to  do,  reaped  gratitude,  or  at  least  raised  himself  in  ' 
public  opinion.  Pompey  was  under  obligations  to  him.  He  even 
consented  to  become  Cfesar's  son-in-law.  This  marriage  added  the 
bonds  of  relationship  to  those  of  politics ;  but  in  the  family,  as 
in  the  State,  Pompey  accepted  the  inferior  place.-'  He  did  not 
perceive  it,  for  he  could  not  suppose  that  anyone^  would  presume 
to  claim  equality  with  him,'  and  Vvosur  avoided  dispelling  the 
idea.  It  was  the  custom  that  iit  the*  meetings  of  the  senate  he 
whose  opinion  the  consul  had  first  asked  should  retain  this  privilege 
throughout  the  year.  CVesar  liad  first  paid  this  honour  to  Crassus, 
but  after  Julia's  marriage  he  entrusted  Pompey  with  tlu^  opening 
of  the  debate^  a  trifit^  which  suited  the  vanity  of  a  man  who 
desired  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  ever\i;hino:. 

Two  laws  of  (Aesar's  consulship,  de  Proclnciis  onlhuindls  and 
de  Pecuniis  repetundi.^,  which  supi)lemented  one  another,  remained 
the  basis  of  legislation  until  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.^  Their 
object  was  the  good  administration  of  the  provinces  by  the 
repression  of  extortion.  Like  all  young  nobles,  he  had  inadc^  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Forum  as  the  accuser  of  «niiltv  trovernors 
but  he  always  remained  faitliful  to  the  patronage  of  provincials, 
which  others  forgot  as  soon  as  they  attained  office.  He  had  seen 
that  the  time  was  come  for  rising  above  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
the  city,  and  that  Eome  had  other  duties  to  the  world  than 
everlasting  pillage. 

The  second  of  these  laws  had  more  than  a  huncbed  chapters,^ 
and  it  differed  from  similar  earlier  laws  by  greater  detail  and 
stringency.*'     It  applied  to  all  sorts  of  bribery  at  home   or  abroad. 


^  Ciesar,  Bell,  eiv.,  iii.  107  ;  Suet.,  Ccesar,  04 ;  Dion.,  xxxix.  12. 

=  Julia  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  Pompey  was  forty-eight.  At  the  same  time 
Caesar  married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso.     (Suet.,  Ckesar,  21  :  App.,  Bell.  cii\,  ii.  11.) 

^ Et  quod  neminem  secum  dignitate  excequari  volebat.    (Ca-Sar,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  4.) '  Nequ'e 

.  .  .  .  quemquam  (fquo  animo  parem  tiilit.     (Veil.  Paterc,  i.  33.) 

*  Digest,  xlviii.,  the  whole  of  section  ii. ;  id.,  ibid.,  L.  5, 3  j  and  Code,  book  ix.  section  xxvii.) 

'  Caelius  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  viii.  8)  cites  Article  101  of  it. 

«  Calpurnia  ( 141)),  Junia  (126  h),  Acilia  (101  't),  Sen>ilia  (100),  Cornelia  (81j. 
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Accordingly,   Cicero  calls  it  ''  a  law  as  wise  as  it  is  just,  by  which 
free  nations  at  length  truly  enjoyed  their   liberty."^      It  regulated 
the    expenditure    of    cities    for   the    proconsul,    his    legates,    and   his 
qm^stor,    and    it    forbade    all    voluntary    gifts.*-       It    increased    the 
penalty  against  extortioners,  who  were  declared  incapable  of  sitting 
in   the    senate  or  of    appearing  in   court   as   accusers   or  witnesses.! 
In   order  that   proof    against   them    might   be   easy,  governors  were 
obliged   to   leave    a    copy    of    their   accounts    in   two   of    the    most 
important  towns  of   their  provinces,  and    to    deposit  a  third    in  the 
public    treasury    at    Rome.'      When   an   extortioner    was   prosecuted 
he  had  been  able   to    save  his  property  by  going  into    exile  before 
the  trial,  and   so  put  an  end  to  the  case.     The  Julian  Laiv  decreed 
that    even    in    this    case    the   property  should   be    seized,  even  if    it 
were     already    in    the     hands    of     the    heirs,    and    be    applied    to 
compensate   the   injm-ed   parties.      If    it   did  not    suffice,  those  who 
had     profited     by    the     abuse    were     condemned     to     complete    the 
restitution.     Finally  it  decreed  that  a  governor  should  only  remain 
two  years  in  the  consular  and  one  year  in  the  praetorian  provinces. 
Sylla  had  not  allowed  knights  or  plebeians   to  challenge  more  than 
three  judges  in  their  suits.      Tlie   tribune  Yatinius,  one  of   Cuesar's 
friends,  obtained  by  his  law  an  equal  right  of    challenge  to  accused 
and  accuser,  whatever  their  condition  might  be. 

Lands  for  the  poor  of  Rome,  justice  for  the  provinces,  severity 
for  the  twofold  evil  which  was  sapping  the  Republic— venality  and 
extortion— such     were     the     principal     acts    of     Cfesar    during    his 

magistracy. 

What  were  the  nobles  doing  during  this  consulship,  so  full  of 
wise  reforms?  Cato  was  protesting  in  favour  of  abuses  of  which 
he  took  no  advantage  ;  Favonius  imitated  his  complaints  and  even 
his   gestures,   and  was   the   last   to    swear   to   observe   the   agrarian 


^  In  Pison.,\'Q,dindipro  Sextio,Q\. 

»  Cic  ad  Aft,  V.  10,  16,  21  ;  in  Pison.,  37.  Caesar  also  occupied  himself  with  the  liberie 
leqationes,  one  of  the  most  crying  abuses,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  particular  he  modified 
preceding?  regulation8  on  the  pohit.     (Cic,  ad  Aft.,  xv.  11 ;  Cf.  Dion.,  xliii.  25  :  Cic,  Phil.,  1.  ^  ; 

in  Pison.,  S6.) 

3  Suet.,  Casar,  4:3  ;  Tac,  Hist.,  i.  77. 

*  Cic,  ad  Alt.,  vi.  7;  ad  Fam..  ii.  17;  v.  20.  Gabinius,  one  of  the  most  severe  pro- 
consuls towards  his  subjects,  had  already,  in  71  B.C.,  carried  that  all  the  sittings  of  the 
senate  during  the  month  of  February  should  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  complaints 
brought  to  Rome  by  deputies  from  the  provinces.     (Cic,  ad  Quintum,  11.  13.) 
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law.  Lucullus  had  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  consul,  but 
a  few  words  from  C'oesar  upon  his  immense  wealth  which,  as  spoil 
of  war,  belonged  to  the  State,  sent  him  back  into  silence. 
Ilortensius  had  quitted  politics  and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
his  lampreys.  Cicero,  who  had  been  led  away  for  a  time  by  ' 
Pompey's  advances  and  Ctesar's  smiles,'  had  soon  retraced  his  steps, 
lie  was  anxious  to  return  to  literature,  to  flee  ^'  to  his  paternal 
mountains  and  the  cradle  of  his  infancy."  -  ''  Where  shall  we 
live  y "  he  exclaimed,  and  he  invited  Atticus  to  come  and 
philosophize  with  him  ''  under  the  shadow  of  Aristotle's  statue." 
But  he  could  not  stay  quiet ;  he  travelled  from  Formite  to  Antium, 
from  Antium  to  Tusculum,  restless,  nervous,  eager  for  news,  circling 
round  Home  without  daring  to  enter  it,  and  trying  by  partial 
overtui*es,  by  cautious  confidences,  to  get  the  augurship  offered  to 
him,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  a  pretext  for  reappearing 
on  the  scene.  It  is  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  noble  mind  unable, 
when  its  hour  is  past,  to  give  up  either  power  or  the  applause  of 
the  multitude.^ 

As  for  the  senate,  it  seemed  no  longer  to  exist,  for  one  of 
the  consuls  summoned  it  but  rarely,  and  the  othca*  had  forbidden 
it  to  assemble  by  the  proclamation  of  a  jmtitium.  15ibulus,  in 
order  to  taint  the  acts  of  his  colleague  with  illegality,  had 
declared  all  the  days  of  his  consulship  to  be  feriw.  But  religion 
was  a  worn-out  weapon,  and  this  opposition  in  the  name  of  long- 
lost  beliefs  only  caused  a  smile;  the  wits  named  this  year  the 
consulship  of  Julius  and  of  Ceesar. 

In  default  of  a  serious  war,  they  waged  a  war  of  epigi-ams 
against  him.  Bibulus,  sliut  up  in  his  house,  launched  against  his 
colleague  edicts  ''  in  the  style  of  Archilochus,"  in  which  the 
accusation  of  having  been  the  minion  of  Nicomedes  and  the 
accomplice  of   Catiline  were  among   the  least   insults.'      The  nobles 


1  Cf.  Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.  16. 
-  Ad  Att.,  ii.  15. 

*  Uion.,  xxxviii.  ^':  App.,  Bell.  rii\,  ii.  1:3;  Suet.,  ('(esnr,  20.  I  do  not,  in  1880,  strike  out 
this  phrase  which  I  ^vrote  in  1843,  and  which  is  true  for  certain  men.  I  content  myself  with 
adding  that  Cicero  could,  better  than  anv  man,  find  in  his  rare  literarv  faculties  the  means  of 
forgetting  the  attractions  or  disappointments  of  political  life  by  fixing  his  gaze  on  things  Ifoth 
higher  and  more  remote. 

*  Suet.,  Camr,  4U :  Cic,  ad  Att.,  ii.  19,  20,  21,  and  2:1.     Cicero  did  not  talk  openly  of  these 
calumnies,  but  he  propagated  them  quietly  in  his  private  lettera.    At  Home  indeed,  men  readily 
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extolled  their  champion  to  the  skies;  but  Cicero,  jealous  of  the 
stir  mad(3  about  an  inactive  consul,  maliciously  remarked  that  this 
was  a  new  method  of  attaining  glory.  As  for  C^-aesar,  he  left  his 
foes  this  last  consolation  of  the  vanquished.  Pompey  played  his 
part  less  easily  ;  on  the  25th  of  July  he  ascended  the  rostra  to 
speak  against  the  edicts  of  Bibulus.  ''  How  humble  and  downcast 
he  was,"  writes  C^icero,  ''  how  well  one  could  see  that  he  was  no 
better  satisfied  with  himself  than  were  those  who  listened  to 
him!"  And  with  a  naive  pride  the  orator  adds;  ^'I  was 
tormented  with  fear  lest  Pompey's  services  should  appear  to 
posterity    greater   than    my    own.      That    anxiety    is   gone;    he   has 

fallen  so  low  !  "  ^ 

Caesar's  laws  were  excellent.  By  refusing  to  co-operate  with 
him  and  to  associate  themselves  with  his  plans  the  oligarchy  had 
committed  the  last  capital  mistake  which  precedes  and  causes  great 
catastrophes.  C^sar  then  desired  reforms,  not  a  revolution,  and 
his  reforms  might  perhaps  have  saved  the  Republic.  Ten  years 
afterwards  it  was  too  late.  The  nobles  counted  upon  their  idle 
senatus-consultum  concerning  the  province  set  apart  for  the  popular 
consul  for  getting  rid  of  him  quickly.  But  the  people,  whose 
affection  he  had  retained'-  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  games, 
spectacles,  and  largesses,^^  did  for  him  what  they  had  already ^lone 
for  Marius,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey.  On  the  proposal  of  the  tribune 
Yatinius,  they  replied  to  the  derisive  senatus-consultum  respecting 
the  proconsular  provinces  by  bestowing  upon  him,  by  the  Yatinian 
plebiscitum,  the  government  of   Cisalpine  Gaul  and   Illyria  for  five 

cast  in  their  enemies  teeth  the  accusation  of  being  publicly  and  gratuitously  immoral. 
Suetonius,  who  collected  all  these  tales,  says  that  Ci^sar  stole  3,000  lbs.  of  gold  from  the 
Capitol  and  replaced  them  with  gilded  copper.  But  we  possess  a  proof  of  the  falseness  of 
this  accusation  ;  Cicero  does  not  mention  it,  and  he  would  not  have  failed^to  do  so  frequently, 
if  the  thing,  incredible  in  itself,  had  really  taken  place. 

^  C'ic.,ihid.,'\\.'l\. 

2  The  "  unpopularity  of  popular  men,"  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  too  easily  credited;  it 
was  Curio  and  the  voung  nobles,  not  the  people,  who  launched  forth  the  sarcasms  of  winch 
Cicero  speaks,  and  the  latter  is  even  driven  to  confess  that  there  was  much  more  spite  than  force 
in  it  all;  Magis  odio  quam  pnesidio.  (ad  Att.,  ii.  19.)  It  must  be  noticed  too,  that  it  was 
Pompey,  not  C«sar,  who  was  scoffed  at  and  insulted. 

'  SKOTTOf  est,  ut  sii^picor,  illis  qui  tenent  jiullam  cmquam  largitionem  relinquere.  (Cic, 
ad^Att.,  ii.  18.)  Suetonius  {Ccesar,  20)  says  almost  the  same,  and  the>  both  talk  nonsense, 
for  Crassus,  Lucullus,  and  Pompev  had  given  many  [games  and  largesses]  like  them ;  it  was 
an  obligation  on  men  of  power  to  do  so,  and  nothing  particularly  out  of  the  way  has  been 
remarked  in  these  festivals  of  Caesar's  consulship. 
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years,  with  three  legions.*  This  law  was  most  skilfully  put 
together  in  the  int(n'ests  of  Ciiesar,  for  it  gave  him,  in  addition  to 
a  considerable  anny,  a  province  of  which  he  had  constituted  himself 
patron,'-  and  which,  being  in  proximity  to  Rome,  daily  received  the 
news  of  the  Forum  and  the  curia ;  but  it  was  also  inost  useful  to 
the    Republic,   which   was    threatened   by   a    formidable   war    on    the 


Theatrical  Token  (Tessera). 


Theatrical  Token  (Tessera).^ 


other  side  of  the  Alps.  Cato  paid  no  heed  to  this  danger.  In 
his  great  Republican  fervour  and  his  hatred  against  C^sar,  he  had 
exclaimed ;  "  It  is  tyranny  you  are  arming,  and  you  are  placing 
it  in  a  fort  above  your  heads."  But  the  senatorial  majority,  more 
patriotic  in  the  face  of  the  State's  peril  than  the  oligarchic  faction, 
at  Pompey's  solicitation  added  to  the  popular  gift  a  fourth  le^-ion 
and  a  third  province,  Gallia  Xarbonensis,  which  was  at  that  time 
in  great  danger. 

These  prolonged  commands  were  in  accordance  with  the  spii-it 
of  the  Roman  constitution;  the  proconsulship  had  only  been  called 
into  existence  three  centuries  before  with  tlu^  object  of  sc^curing 
for  a  consul  the  time  to  complete  his  military  operations.  Metellus, 
Lucullus,  and  Pompey  had  n^cently  held  it  longin-  than  tlu^  period 
granted  to  C'liesar,  and  the  people  and  senate  were  quite  right  in 
resorting    to    a    precaution    customary    in    times    of    danger.       I'he 

^  Pompey's  veterans  had  come  to  vote  for  this  Vatinian  Law.  (Suet.,  C(e8ar,2-2.)  Pompey 
himself  insisted  on  having  Transalpine  Gaul  given  to  C«?sar  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  viii.  3) ;  Ille  (iaUi<e 
ulterioris  adjunctor.     With  Csesar  gone  he  thought  he  would  ])e  left  master. 

'  He  had  just  sent  thither  witli  the  title  of  citizens  .•),0()0  colonists,  who  establislied 
themselves  at  Como.  (Strab(^  V.  i.  6 :  Suet.,  Cfe.m)',  i>8.)  The  Sfnitliern  boundaries  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  passed  to  the  south  of  Lucca  and  Ravenna.  Arirainum,  a  short  distance  from  the  Rubicon, 
was  only  1,350  stadia  from  Rome,  and  Lucca  scarcely  further. 

'  The  theatrical  tesserce  were  tokens  answering  to  our  tickets.  Those  here  given  are  of 
ivory  and  artistically  worked  :  the  one  represents  an  amphitheatre  with  its  rowiVoriV/,  and  in  the 
middle  a  pegma,  a  kind  of  tower  on  which  combatants  were  placed.  The  inscription  on  the 
reverse  denotes  the  place  assigned  to  the  bearer  of  tlie  tessera  (lA,  eleventh  hemicycle).  The 
place  assigned  by  the  otlier  ticket,  AIGX,  denotes  perhaps,  the  last  place  (ahxf>ov  or  aiaxitrrov), 
the  one  furthest  removed  from  the  places  of  honour,  and  reserved  for  the  lowest  class  and  slaves. 
(Roux,  Hercidanum  et  Pomjm,  vf)l.  iii.,  2nd  Series,  pi.  l.'U.)  [Tliis  interpretation  is  most 
improbable. — Ed.'] 
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Allobroges,  who  had   not   been  rewarded   at   all  to  their  liking  for 
the  conduct  of   their  ambassadors  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  had  just 
ravaged  Gallia  Narbonensis.     This  rising  had  caused  little  uneasiness, 
but    the    Germanic    invasion,    which   had   been   arrested   forty  years 
before   by  Marius,  was  reconnnencing.      The   mass  of   tribes  settled 
in  the  upper  basins   of   the   Danube  and  Rhine  and  in  the  valleys 
of   the  Alps  were  in  a  state  of   confused  restlessness.     Already  the 
most  dreaded  people  of   all  Germany,  the   Suevi,  to  the  number  of 
120,000,    had   forced    their    way   into    Gaul,    north    of    the    Roman 
province,  the  frontier  of   which  they  touched,  and   400,000  Ilelvetii 
were  preparing  to  traverse    it  in  arms,  so  that   southern  Gaul,  and 
consequently    Italy,    lay    exposed    to    an    invasion   as   dangerous   as 
that  which   had    penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood    of    Aquse   Sextise 
and  YercelltB.'     The  Suevi  were  in  fact,  only  the  vanguard  of  that 
barbarous  world  which  was  ceaselessly  attracted  towards  the  civilized 
world,  and  the   country  abandoned  by  the  Ilelvetii  was  soon  to  be 
occupied   by   warlike   tribes,    which   from    the   heights   of   the   Alps 
would  cast   longing  looks  upon  the  rich  plains   of    Gallia  Cisalpina. 
The  Vatinian  plebiscitum  was  not  therefore  one  of  those  thoughtless 
favours    sometimes   bestowed   by  the   people    upon    their  leaders;    it 
w\as  desirable  for  the  public  interest  that  the  guarding  of  the  whole 
northern  frontier  should  be  confided    to  one   general,  and   that   that 
general  should  have  time  enough  before  him  to  j)repare  his  plan  of 
defence,    as    his    uncle    Marius    had    done,    and    to    carry   it    into 
execution.      The    alliances    concluded   by  CiBsar   in   Noricum ':  prove 
that  he  fully  realized  the  importance  of   his  commission.      He  took 
precautions  on  that  side  to  protect  the  eastern  gate  of  Italy  against 
an  attack  from  the  Pannonians,  whilst  he  defended  the  outposts  in 
the  west  against  their  brethren  of   Gaul. 

The  equal  duration  of  the  two  governorships  has  been 
disputed;  that  of  Narbonensian  Gaul  should  have  been  shorter,  it 
is  said,  than  that  of  Cisalpine,  but  the  practical  sense  of  the 
Romans  did  not  understand  any  difference,  especially  when  the 
true   danger  was   on   the   banks  of    the  Rhone  ;    the  senate,  which 

'  Caesar  says  so  (de  Bella  Gallico,  i.  33) ;  .  .  .  .  quum  omnem  Galliam  uccupavUsent ,  ut 
ante  Clmbri  Teutonique  fecissent,  in  Promnciam  e.cirent  atque  hide  in  Italiam  contenderenf. 
A  senatus-consultum  of  61,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  shows  by  the  precautions  taken 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis  tliat  the  senate  w^as  very  uneasy  about  that  quarter. 

"^  Caesar,  de  Bell,  civ.,  i.  18. 
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was  then  in  a  fair  way  to  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar,  could  not 
insist  on  it,  and  Ponipey,  who  upheld  the  plebiscituin  for  Cisalpine 
Gaul  in  the  Forum,  and  gave  his  utmost  support  in  the  curia  to 
the  senatus-consultuni  for  the  T^arbonensis,  no  doubt  demanded 
that  the  conditions  should  be  alike.  Indeed,  Velleius  Paterculus,  ' 
Ap|)ian,  and  Plutarch  athrm  that  they  were  so.^ 

We  have  another  proof  that  the  senators  were  swayed  by  the 
energetic  and  far-seeing  will  of  Ctesar,  even  after  his  consulship. 
As  soon  as  he  had  resigned  the  fasces,  two  praetors  attempted  to 
invalidate  his  acts  ;  he  demanded  that  the  question  should  be  at 
once  discussed  in  the  curia.  Cato's  friends  made  a  great  disturbance, 
and  for  three  days  there  were  lively  altercations;  but  the  senate 
refused  to  allow  the  institution  of  a  regular  debate.^  One  of  the 
tribunes  also  proposed  to  summon  him  before  a  court  of  justice, 
but  his  colleagues  opposed  their  veto,  a  double  intrigue  doubly 
illegal,  for  the  senators  had  been  compelled  by  a  plebiscituin  to 
swxar  to  observe  his  principal  law,  and  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  a  magistrate  while  he  was  in  office,  so  that  Caesar,  who 
was  a  proconsul  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  enjoyed  this 
immunitv. 

Warned  by  these  ill-timt^d  attacks,  he  resolved  to  avert  their 
repetition  and  their  effects  by  causing  the  urban  magistracies  to  be 
given  every  year  to  friends  disposed  to  guard  him  against  a  surprise. 
'^Several  swore  an  oath  to  him,"  says  Suetonius,  "to  prevent  his 
being  accused  during  his  absence,  and  some  renewed  the  engagement 


j^ 


m  WTitnig. 

Among  the  senators  so  apparently  well  disposed  towards  Ciesar, 
there  were  most  assuredly  some  who  counted  upcm  the  barbarians' 
sword  to  free  them  from  their  formidable  adversary.  Pompey, 
without  any  evil  purpose,  thought  that  Ciesar's  absence  from  Rome 
for  five  years  would  leave  him  most  of  the  real  profits  of  their 
partnership,  a  preponderating  infiuence  in  Rome,  and  that  place  of 
arbitrator  which  was  sufficient  for  a  man  who  had  more  of  the 
vanity    than    the    ambition    of    power.       Caesar   reckoned    otherwise. 

'  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  44  :  .  .  .  .  turn  Cfesari  decret<e  in  qiiinqiietmium  Gallice.  App.,  Bell. 
CIV.,  ii.  13  ;  raXariaQ  ti]q  n  ivTug  ' Wirtojv  Kai  inrfp'Wwug  trri  irtvTatTiQ  upxnv.  Plut.  Cato  33; 
....   i\i>ii<piaavTo  Kaiaapi  fiiv  'iWvpiutv  Kai   FaXartaj;  dpx>)v  airiKTtjQ  xai  riaaapa  Ti'iypuTu  arpaTiat; 

fig  TTH'TatTiaV. 

■*  Xec  illo  suscipirnfe.     (Suet.,  Ctesar,  '23.) 


Two  opposite  examples,  the  sad  end  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  success 
of  Sylla,  had  showu  tliat  nothing  eoukl  be  done  without  an  army. 
In  order  to  have  an  army  ho  needed  a  province,  a  successful  war, 
and  spoil.  Kow,  Gaul  was  rich ;  it  was  formidable ;  it  lay  at  the 
very  gates  of  Italy;  successes  would  re-echo  there  as  if  it  were 
but  a°few  steps  from  the  field  of  battle.  He  thought  that  after 
gaining  as  much  military  glory  as  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Pompey.  \w 
would  know  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  by  giving  tlie 
Kepublic  that  organization  which  for  the  last  century  she  had  been 
seeking  amid  civil  wars  and  proscriptions.  Was  there  more 
ambition  than  patriotism  in  these  ideas?  Many  see  only  the 
former  motive  in  Ciesar's  conduct;  I  firmly  believe  that  the  latter 
must  also  be  admitted. 

II1._Clodius,  Exilk  of  Cicero  (o8  b.c). 

Before  his  departure,  Cicsar  secured  the  consulship  of  the 
year  58  for  I'iso,  his  father-in-law,  and  Gabinius,  one  of  Pompey's 
friends,  with  the  rich  governments  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  for 
their  proconsular  year.  He  had  settled  the  list  of  consuls  who 
were  to  succeed  them  and  to  keep  watch  with  his  two  partners 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  Julian  Luws  during  his  absence. 
Finally  Pompey,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission  for  the 
a.n-arian  law,  remained  at  Home  with  an  indefinite  authority  which 
could  not  but  appear  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the  triumvii-ate. 

Among  the  dismayed  aristocracy  there  were  now  but  two  men 
who  caused  any  uneasiness.  Cato  was  in  the  way,  because  the 
masses  loved  the  rough  virtues  they  did  not  possess,  and  the 
demands  for  a  liberty  about  which  they  no  longer  exerted 
themselves.  He  was  more  popular  in  Eome  than  Pompey,  almost 
as  popular  as  Ciesar,  but  it  was  a  popularity  far  more  depemlent 
upon  curiosity  than  upon  confidence.  His  dress,  his  language, 
his  life  were  interesting,  like  a  picture  of  past  ages,  though 
none  ever  di-eamed  of  imitating  him.  There  was  no  fear  of  such 
a  man  ever  leading  the  people  to  any  act  of  violence  against  their 
present  masters.  Yet  his  opposition  was  wearying,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  it.  Cicero  was  more  dangerous,  because, 
living   more   in   the   present   than   Cato,  and  knowing  it  better,  he 

VOL.  HI. 
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demanded  less  and  ran  a  chance  of  obtaining  more.  His  eloquence 
too,  might  bring  about  unexpected  results,  and  he  had  lately,  on 
his  return  to  Eome,  completely  broken  with  the  triumvirs.  ''  If 
I  am  driven  too  far,"  he  had  said,  ''I  shall  be  quite  able  to  hold 
my  owTi  against  the  oppressors."  Moreover,  Clodius  claimed  him  • 
as  a  victim,  and  Caesar  reckoned  on  Clodius  to  keep  Pompey  and 
the  senate  in  check  during  his  absence. 

The  law  required  a  man  to  be  forty-three  for  the  consulate,  but 
through    the    tribuneship    a    position    of    intluence    was    much    more 
quickly  attainable ;    Clodius   was   therefore    desirous    of   becoming  a 
tribune.       But    he    was   a    patrician,     and    adoption    by    a    man    of 
another  order  would   deprive  him  of   his  nobility  ;    yet  he  had  not 
hesitated,    but    had    brought    forward    as    his    adopting    father    an 
obscure  plebeian,  younger  than  himself.      Pompey,  and    Ciesar   too, 
had    at    first    given    themselves    very   little    trouble    to    sui)port    this 
turbulent    and   ambitious    man,    whom    they   could    not    control,    like 
Yatinius,    according    to    their    fancy.      But    in   an    action   brought 
against  C.  Antonius,  Cicero  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  speak  ill 
of   the  triumvirs.^      That   ver>^  day  the   adoption   had  been  decided, 
upon,    and    Pompey   had    officiated   there    as    augur.-      Cicero   took 
fright  and   set    out    for   his   estate,  hoping   by  silence   to    make   up 
for   the   energy  of   his  words  ;    his  manoeuvre  had  been  successful, 
and  the  triumvirs  had  made  fresh  advances  to  him.     Among  several 
means  of  attaining  an  object,  Caesar  always  chose  that  which  agreed 
best  with  the  kindliness  of  his  nature.     Being  desirous  of  removing 
Cicero  from  Home,  or  else  of  attaching  him  to  his  own  cause,  he  had 
successively  offered  him  a  free  legation,  one  among  the  twenty  places 
of  land  commissioner,  and  lastly,  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  his  Gallic 
army.      After  long   hesitation  Cicero  had  refused  them  all;  Caesar, 
though  with  regret,  abandoned  him  to  the  resentment  of  Clodius. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  59  b.c,  this  scion  of  the  Claudii 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  plebeian  magistrates.  As  usual, 
the  public  treasury  bore  the  cost  of  the  new  tribune's  popularity; 
a  leu;  frumentana  abolished  the  moderate  price  which  the  poor  paid 


'  Cic,  pro  Donio,  16  ;  Suet.,  Ceesar,  20. 

-'  Cic,  ad  Att,  viii.  3.  Pompey  was  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  friends.  Thus  he 
raised  up  Clodius,  who  did  him  so  much  harm,  just  as  he  had  helped  on  Caesar's  fortunes,  guem 
in  rempubhcam  aluit,  aiLvit,  armaiit. 
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for  the  wheat  supplied  from   the  public   granaries.^      A  second  law 
forbade    any    magistrate    to    break    up    the    comitia    on   pretence    of 
consulting   the  heavens, 
but      anyone      might 
be    tempted     to    renew 
th(^     strange    opposition 
of    Bibulus.'-^      A    third 
law    re-established    the 
a  11  c  i  e  n  t     corporations  ^ 
which    the    senate    had 
recently   suppressed 
(in  G4  y),  and  which  the 
tribune   hoped   to  make 
use  of  ;    and  finally,  he  • 
diminished     the     power 
of  the  censorate,  which 
had     so    often    been    a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy.      For  a 
name  to  be  erased  from 
the    roll   of   the    senate 
or  the  equestrian  order 
it  was  henceforth  neces- 
sary  to   have   a   formal 
,  accusation,  an  examina- 
tion,   a   defence   of    the 
accused  offered  in   per- 
son or  by  an  advocate, 
and    lastly,    the    agree- 
ment   of    both    censors    in    pronouncing    a    verdict.'^      It 
substitution    of    a    trial    with    regular    formalities    for    a 


'sMl^ 


\ff^'r'fS/ 


■^.^' 


Minerva  with  the  Necklace.* 


was    the 
sentence 


1  This  bounty  diminished  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  Ijy  a  lifth,says  Cicero,  {pro  Sextio,  25.) 

•'  Tliis  was  the  reversal  of  the  lex  .Elia  Fiifia.     (Cic,  pro  Sex.tio,  15.)     In  point  of  fact 

the  conduct  of  Bibulus  had  been  only  a  scandalous  abuse  of  a  right  formerly  useful. 

3  Collegia  restituit.     (Cic,  in  Pison.,^;  pro  Sextio,  25  ;  xxxviii.  13.) 

'  Statue  from  the  Louvre  Museum.     (Clarac,  Desa-ipt  des  Ant.,  No.  522.)     Necklaces  are 

very  rare  in  ancient  sculptural  monuments,  and  this  example  is  perhaps  unique  among  good 

statues.     Phidias  had   put  a  necklace   on   his   Athene,  of  which   our  Mmerva   may  be  an 

imitation. 

'•  A  scon.,  in  Pison.,  4, 

f2 
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witlioiit  iiiiy  argument  in  court,  and  since  party-spirit  liad  replaced 
the  true  spirit  of  government  in  the  senate,  the  measui-e  was 
a  good  one.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Catiline's  principal 
accomplices  were  senators  and  knights  degradi'd  by  the  censors  ;  it 
may  be  that  many  were  driven  to  opposition,  and  thence  to 
sedition,  by  unmerited  disgrace. 

All  these  preparations  had  but  one  object,  to  render  the 
tribune  master  of  the  field  whereon  the  true  question  Avas  to 
be  decided — that  of  exile  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
He   began  with    Cicero   and   proposed   this   law :     ''  Fire   and  water 


'iS\"^ 


Cyprus  (View  of  Nicosia  and  the  Cerinian  CliuinJ.* 

shall  be  forbidden  to  anyone  who  shall  have  caused  the  death  of 
a  citizen  without  trial."  Cicero  was  protected  by  a  senatus- 
consultum,  and  in  delivering  np  Lentulus  to  the  executioners  he 
had  only  carried  out  an  order  of  the  senate.  But  in  those  unhappv 
times  laws  had  no  force  but  what  they  borrowed  from  the 
man  or  party  whose  work  they  were.  Cicero  did  not  even  think 
of  bringing  forward  these  decrees  in  his  defence ;  he  put  on 
mourning,  he  implored  the  assistance  of  the  triumvirs  and  consuls 
and  a  number  of  knights  and  senators  entreated  the  people  to  save 

^  A.  Guiidry,  Gcohfjie  de  Vile  de  Cfnjprc,  in  tlie  Man.  de  la  Si.c.  dc  Gcoloyic,  2iid  Series 
vol.  vii.  pi.  14J). 
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the  man  whom  the  people  had  named  Father  of  his  Country.  All 
was  in  vain.  Before  the  votes  were  given  Cicero  quitted  the  city. 
lie  hoped  by  this  voluntary  exile  to  disarm  his  enemies  and  prevent 
a  condemnation  ;  but  on  the  morrow  Clodius  caused  sentence  to  be 
declared  ;  Cicero  was  not  to  approach  nearer  Eome  than  400 
miles  (April,  58  b.c).  At  the  moment  of  his  departure  he  had 
caused  his  most  beautiful  statue  of  Minerva  to  be  carried  to  the 
Capitol,  and  had  there  consecrated  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  with 
this  inscription  ;    "  To  Minerva,  Guardian  of   the  City." 

Cicero  was  a  victim  of  the  breach  of  prerogative  accomplished 
by  the  senators  in  03  i^.c,  and  the  law  which  struck  him  d(nvn 
had  that  retrospective  character  which  sound  politics  disapprove, 
but  which  is  not  always  displeasing  to  factions.  The  second  of 
the  Gracchi  had  set  the  example,^  and  he  had  commenced  the  era 
of  revolutions;  Pompey  afterwards  imitated  Clodius,  and  his  law 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  war. 

Cato  gave  no  handle  for  an  accusation.  But  Clodius  induced 
the  people^'to  order  him  to  go  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  province, 
and  to  bring  back  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  that  island.-'  In 
order  to  prolong  his  exile  he  gave  him  in  addition  to  the  mission  in 
(Cyprus  that  of  repairing  to  the  heart  of  Thrace,  to  reinstate  the 
exiles  to  Byzantium.^     Cato  obeyed  ;  C^Tsar  was  now  free  to  set  out. 

1  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  423-424.  ,,.,•,  *     r   %, 

2  Dion  xxxviii  30  ;  Plut.,  Cato,  39.  "  The  Romans  appropriated  the  inheritance  of  a  In  mo 
man  and  th'^  confiscation  of  a  prince  in  alliance  with  them."  (Montesquieu,  ^..  of  decad^  But 
tliis  prince  had  formerlv  offen<led  the  all-powerful  tribune  by  sending  Clo<liu.  only  two  talent, 
for  ll  ransom  when  hJhad  been  taken  by  pirates.  Cato  carried  out  his  commi.s^on  with  such 
rigour  that;  he  boasted  on  his  return  of  havin,  brought  back  more  gold  than  ^ompe3^  I  e 
pcfured  the  whole  of  it  into  the  treasury,  and  did  not  retain  a  smgle  drachme.  (1  lut.,  (afo 
Minor,  45.) 

"  KO.NOV  KVnri'^N  ("  .1.0  polity  of  .he  Cyprio.es").    Tl,e  te,.ple  of  Venus  a.  Papl.os 
wi.h  Lev  embl,.m  (.l.e  conicnl  stone)  and  .he  doves  of  .he  ^o<ldess.    Com  of  the  ,sland  of  (  yprns. 


Coin  of  Cyprus.' 
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CnAPTER   LIII. 

GAUL    BEFORE    CiESAR. 

I. — Primitive  PoruLATiONS. 

IN  all  ages  man  inqiiiros  whence^  he  comes  and  whither  he  is 
going.  Philosophy  and  religion  undertake  to  answer  the  second 
of  these  questions;  history  attempts  to  cducidate  tlie  first  by 
clearing  away  the  darkness  which  (envelopes  his  origin.  Since  the 
course  of  our  narrative  leads  us  into  ancient  Gaul,  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  study  the  nations  which  first  began  its  civilization. 
We  have  done  so  for  Italy  ;  we  may  fairly  undertake  to  do  the 
same  for  France. 

In  the  geological  ages  Gaul  had  experienced  all  kinds  of 
climates,  from  intense  colds  to  torrid  heats,  and  possessed  all  kinds 
of  fauna.  The  giant  mammoth,  the  great  elk  with  its  enormous 
horns,  the  reindeer,  and  the  great  cave-bear  inhabited  it,  when  the 
Alpine  glaciers,  passing  beyond  the  Jura,  stretched  to  the  Rhone, 
and  those  of  the  Pyrenees  spread  far  into  the  lower  valleys.  The 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  ape,  the  lion  had  lived  there  in  the 
tim(^  when  it  had  an  African  temperature. 

But  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago,  when  Babylon  was 
building  her  temples  and  Egypt  her  pyramids,  Gaul  had  th(^ 
temperate  climate  which  it  still  retains,  and  was  nothing  but 
one  innnense  dome  of  verdure.^  From  the  higher  regions  of 
the  mountains  descended  the  dark  army  of  pines  ;  on  the  slopes 
and  in  the  valleys,  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  maple,  and 
the  birch  ;    in  the  damp  plains,  the  \vill(»w  ;    in  gloomy  spots,  the 

IJefore  the  lloman  invasion,  says  M.  IVlgrand.  {Le  liatmn  parinen  av.r  ngex  pre- 
/ii.s'forif/ue.'^,  Yt.  \:V,))  France  was  cov(mv(1  with  thick  forests,  and  even  the  soil  of  Champagne 
was  carpeted  with  bruslnvood. 


^1 
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gigantic  box  and  the  yew  with  its  poisonous  juice  '  were  crowded 
together.  The  granite  soil  of  Auvergne'  was  covered  with  alders, 
and  the  hills  of  the  Limousin  country  with  chestnut  trees.' 

In  the  shadow  of  these  vast  woods  wandered  the  wild  ox,' 
which  no  longer  exists  except  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  and 
numberless   herds  of    wild-boars,   which   fed   on   the   acorns   of    the 


^*fjfi>n»  -^db^^ 


-\^c-//>e 


Elk  Magaceros  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain).' 


oak  forests.      On  the   banks  of   the  overflowing   rivers,  w^hich  were 
more   rapid   then   than   they  now    are,  the   beaver   built   his   dams, 


'  At  least  the  Gauls  regarded  it  as  a  poison.     [It  is  so  for  cattle.— -E"^.] 

■'  Arvernia,  from  the  Gaelic  ar,  the,  and  veni,  alder.     (Cf.  A.  Maury,  Anciennes  forets  de 

France.) 

■'  Among  the  exotic  plants  of   Gaul,  Pliny  mentions  the  chestnut-tree:   but  this  tree  is 

indigenous  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe. 

'  The  urus  or  bison  of  Europe  still  exists  in  the  Caucasus  (?)  and  Livonia,  where  they  are 
provided  with  food  during  the  winter.  [The  hos  pn'mfgeniiis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  short- 
horned  ancestor  of  the  domestic  cow,  is  preserved  in  Lord  Tankerville's  park  at  Chillingham, 
on  the  Scottish  Border,  where  there  is  still  a  herd  of  about  seventy  in  a  wild  state.— Ed.] 

'  [The  cut  hardly  exaggerates  the  bonis,  which  might  be  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  from  ponit 
to  point.  Many  specimens  nre  found  hi  the  Irish  bogs.  These  specimens  have  the  reindeer 
shovel  at  the  root  of  the  horn,  showing  the  climate  to  which  the  animal  was  suited.— £<?.] 
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and  tlic  lioes  made  their  eonibs  in  the  hollow  trees  in  peacc.^  In 
the  monntains,  the  hear,  in  the  plain  the  wolf  and  the  lynx,  were 
the  real  masters  of  the  eonntrv.  Man  liowever,  had  long  since 
appeared  there/-'  and  the  caves  have  preserved  his  remains,  his 
arms,  and  even  his  arts— spear-heads   of   split  flint   and   (piartz  (the    ' 


Up    to  these   last  few    years,    it  was  only  throngh    the  mitors 
of    l^ome    and    Greece    that    we    knew    anything    of     our    origin. 


Very  ancient  stone  axes,  found  at  Saint-Aehenl. 

axes  of  Saint-Acheul),  tools  and  hunting  implements,  carved  hones, 
otlK^r  hones  pierced  to  serve  as  instruments  of  music,  reindeer  horns 
bearing  scratched  designs,  etc.  (See  pp.  76,  77,  78,  and  70.) 
This  was  the  stone  age.  Of  these  first-horn  of  Gaid  we  know 
nothing.'  The  men  who  were  to  be  our  ancestors  were  wanderino- 
far  away  in  another  continent. 

I>i  Jl  ^Y-^r^'  '"'"'^"^  ''  ''^'  '"^'''^  '"'^  ^*'"''^''  ''"'  ""''  ""^  ^^"^  f^v,>,irite  beverages  of  tl.e  Ganls. 

^'  II.'  inhabited  (lanl  durino.  the  wlmle  quaternary  [post-tertiary]  period,  and  -probably 
hved  on  the  borders  of  the  tertiary  <leposits."     ( De  (^.nitrefacrps,  riCspi,.,  fnnnaino  ) 

'  A  new  science,  anthropology,  the  generalizations  of  which  are  premature  ventures  to 
.nsist  that  the  skulls  found  in  the  n.ost  ancient  deposits  are  brachvcephalous,  or  almost  round 
(ratio  of   S.,  to    10.)   between   the    two  diameters,  transverse  and    longitu<iin,U),  whereas  the 


iManufactured  Obiects  :  Cave  of  Perigord  '  (p.  7")). 


Wh(^n  the  Eomans  arrived  in  Ganl  they  found  there  three  or  four 
hundred    tribes,    divided    into   three    great    families— the    Celts,    or 

more  modern,  or  Aryan  skulls,  are  dolichocephalous,  that   is  to  say,  elongated  (ratio  between 

the  same  diameters,  less  than  75  to  100). 

1  1.  Fragment  of  reindeer  horn  carved  in  relief,  hollowed  out  at  the  extremity  to  serve 
as  a  spoon  for  marrow.  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain.)  ±  Bone  bodkin.  (Diet,  arch  dc  In 
Gaulp.)  8.  Head  of  arrow  or  harpoon  of  reindeer  horn.  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain.)  4. 
Harpoon  of  reindeer  horn,  cave  of  Bruniquel  (Tarn-et-Garonne).  (Ihid.)  o.  Harpoon  of  rein- 
deer horn,  very  prominent  l)arb.  {Ihid.)  6.  Bone  needles.  {Ibul.)  7  and  S.  Bone  needles. 
i,Ihid.)  0.  Harpoon  of  reindeer  horn.  {Diet,  arch.)  10.  Spear-head  of  rem.leer  horn. 
(Museum  of  Saint-Germain.)  11.  Canine-tooth  of  reindeer  bored  artificially  to  serve  as  an 
ornament.  12.  Cowrie  shell  bored  artificiallv  to  serve  as  an  ornament.  {Diet,  arch.)  \?k  Scallop 
shell  artificiallv  bored.  {Diet,  arch.)  14.  Canine-tooth  of  wolf  artificially  bored.  (Museum 
of  Saint-Germain.)  15  and  16.  Incisor  of  ox  bored  and  ornamented  with  light  intaglios 
artificially.     (Ibid.) 
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Gauls,  the  Belga^,  and  the  Iberi  or  Yascones.  But  where  had 
they  come  from?  Home  did  not  know,  and  cared  very  little.  In 
those  days  the  question  of  origin  was  easily  settled  by  deciding 
that  nations  had  sprung  from  the  soil  which  bore  them.  Tlie 
Druids  boasted  of   being  the   children  of    Gaul.      In   modern  times 


Manufactured  Objects  in  bone,  flint,  and  horn.* 

men    havc^    been   more    curious,   but    tlieir    search  was  long  in  vain. 
Tlu'  comparative  study  of  languages  at  lengtli  soIvcmI  th(^  pr()l)lem. 

The  fathers  oi  our  race  at  first  inhabited  tlu^  i)lains  of  upper 
Asia,  along  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  and  Persians, 
speaking  a  common  language,  and  perhaps  already  possessing  the 
germ  of  the  sacerdotal  corporation  of  Druids,  as  tlu^  other  two 
nations  possessed  those  of  the  Veda  and  the  Av(^sta.  At  some 
unknown  epoch  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Gelts  separated  from  their 
Asiatic  brethren  ;  they  set  forth  westward,  and  went  in  that 
direction  as  long  as  there  was  any  land  to  occupy.' 

'  M.  Ad.  Pictetof  Geneva,  in  bis  book  on  the  primitive  Aryans,  which  is  a  sort  of  linguistic 
pala^ontology,  has  already  settled  what  was  the  primitive  abo.b'  of  the  Aryans,  what  were  their 
migrations  towards  the  West,  and  what  relations  existed  between  the  Celts,  who  set  out  fuNf 
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Em-opc    was    at    that    time    covered,    like     Gaul,    with     virgin 
forests,  wherein,  liad  not  full  rivers    hitervened,  the   squirrel  might 
have  passed  from  the  Ural  to  the  Ocean  without  ever  touching  the 
ground.     The  Celts,  when 
tliey  had  left  the  steppes 
of  upper  Asia,  frozen  and 
burnt   by   turns,    plunged 
resolutely    into     the     un- 
fathomable depths  (jf   the 
vast   forests,  halting   per- 
chance in  the  clear  spaces 
to  sow  a  little  rye  or  oats, 
which    they    had    brought 

from    Asia,    and    leading 

with    them    the    ox    and 

the  horse,  which  the  most 

ancient    nations    managed 

to    tame,    the    dog,     the 

sheep,   the    goat,   and  the 

common  fowl,  which  were 

already    reduced     to     the 

domestic    state,     and    the 

pig,    the   flesh    of   which, 

cooked  in   coarse  earthen- 
ware  pots,    continued   to    be   their   principal   food.      In   later   times 

and  the  Pelasgians  or  Gr.^co-Latins,  the  Germans  and  the  Sclavs,  who  followed  them      He 
shows  what  the  state  of   these  Aryan  tribes  was  before  tbeir  separation    how  they  a  ready 
cultivated  the  plants  which  form  the  basis  of  our  agriculture,  employed  the  help  of  our  domestic 
anhuals,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  metals.     He  has  even  made  investigations  as  to 
what  their  ideas  and  social  organization  may  have  been.     [The  theory  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the  Aryan  family,  generally  accepted  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  likely  to  give  wa^- to  the  newer 
hvpothesisof  itsoifginhi^omepartof  north-eastern  Europe,  though ^it  seems  ^^f^'y^^^ 
a"  likely  region  there.-Ed.]     Explanation  of  the  Drawings  on  p.  /opFigs  1  and  ..  1  lont 
and  back  of"a  piece  of  reindeer  horn,  on  which  are  engraved  a  man  some  horses'  heads,  a  serpeu^ 
and  some  heads  of  oxen.     Fig.  3.  Fragment  of  reindeer  horn  havmg  a  reindeer  eugraved  on  o 
of  its  surfaces.     Fig.  4.  Ox  engraved  on  a  fragment  of  bone.     (These    hree  ob.e       aie  m  the 
Museum  of  Saint-Germain,  which  also  possessed  a  cast  of  the  three  followmg  on  s.)     Fg.5^ 
Rod  of   reindeer  liorn  with  ornaments  and  a  lizard,  or  the  skm  of   some  animal.      (Biitish 
Museum.)      Fig.  6.  Fish  engraved  on  a  rod  of   reindeer  horn.      (British  Museum  )      Fig.  . 
Mammoth,  or  Elephas prhnigenias,  engraved  on  an  ivory  plaque.     (Mi^see  dhis     nat.de  Pan..) 
Fig.  8.  Ox  engra^d  on  a  fragn-nt  of  bone.     (British  Museum.)     Fig.  9.  AMld-goat  engraved 
on  the  fork  of  a  reindeer  horn.     (Collection  of  Edouard  Lartet.)     i^D^ct.  arch,  de  la  Gaide, 
epoque  celtique,  vol.  i.,  Cavernes.) 


Drawings  engraved  upon  Reindeer  horn  (^Museum  of 
Saint-Germain),  p.  75. 
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the     boar     was     the     symbol     aiul     the     staiidiird     of     the    f-'allic 
nations. 


K^>^^^' 


Axes  of  Polished  Stone. ^ 


With   their  axes   and   knives  of   polished   stone,  sharpened   on 
a  grindstone  or  polisher,  with    their   tiin-headed  arrows  and  spears 


5 


.J 


Flint  Arrow-heads  (Museum  of  Saint-CJerinuin). 

of    reindeer    hora,    they   lived    by   hunting    and    fishing,    like   the 

^  1,2,3.  Axes  of  chloromelanite  from  the  dolmens  of  Morbihan.  (Museum  of  Vann^s, 
casts  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Germain.)  4.  Axe  of  jade.  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain.) 
5,  6.  7.  Axes  of  febrolith  from  the  dolmens  of  Morbihan.  (Museum  of  Vainies,  casts  in  the 
Museum  of  Saint-Germain.^ 


Eedskins  of  America,  but  they  did  not,  like  them,  always  return 
to  the  accustomed  wigwam.  Their  hunting-grounds  extended  ever 
wid(a-.  They  were,  in  truth,  the  men 
of  the  forests^  Kelts,^  as  the  Greeks 
called  them. 

Wandering  across  rivers  and 
mountains,  they  ultimately  reached 
the  shores  of  the  great  sea  which 
bounded  the  West.  From  one  ponit 
on  its  coasts  they  saw  high  cliffs 
showing  white  on  the  horizon,  and 
they    wished    to    reach    these    also. 


Thus  the  great  island  which  Hanked 

Gaul  became  their  domain  ;  they  only 

halted  when,   from    the   tops    of   the 

furthermost  promontories  of  Scotland 

and   Ireland,  they  saw   before   them 

nothing   but   the   immensity    of    the 

ocean.      They    could    go    no    further;    the    long    journey    begun    in 

Bactriana  was  at  an  end. 


"^•S^^fM 


Grindstone  '^  (p.  81). 


^•■^^^i2> 


'^y^rKT 


V-^'^Npt'"'— • 


Polisher  "^  (p.  81). 


They  preserved   no   memory  of   it,  and  thought   that   they  had 
arisen   in  Gaul;   but  in  proof  of   their  Asiatic  origin  they  retained 

^  In  Gaelic  koilte,  forest. 

^  Grindstone  of  glossy  sandstone,  found  in  the  Gallic  cemetery  at  Chassemy  ( Aisne). 
(Museum  of  Saint-Germain.) 

^  Of  glossy  sandstone  with  veins  of  jasper  (Department  of  tlie  Vienue).  (Museum  of  Saint- 
Germain.) 


''■*i. 
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ii    language    akin    to    Sanscrit,    the    sacred    language    in    which    the 
religious  books  of   India  are  Avritten. 

This  language  of  the  Celts  is  not  lost.  It  has  a  literature, 
|MHnis,  and  legends,  and  is  still  spoken  in  the  heart  of  Britam^  in 
Wales,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  f^he  mountains  of]  Ireland,  ' 
and  I  until  lately]  in  the  Isle  of  Man  fand  in  Cornwall].  Those 
wlio  use  it  are  the  last  representatives  of  that  ancient  people.  So 
also  do  a  few  ruins,  still  standing,  attest  the  greatness  of  their 
ancient  monnnients  which  have  fallen ;  but  even  these  ruins 
diminish  day  by  day.  In  France  there  are  not  300,000  Bas- 
Bretons  who  understand  and  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Druids.  The 
Celt  recedes  before  the  Frenchman ;  the  elementary  school,  the 
regimental  school  and  trade  Avage  a  deadly  war  against  him. 

The  Celts  do  not  appear  in  the  Classic  authors  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  , 
the  nation  had  not  long  existed  in  Gaul,  where  it  formed  the/ 
second  stratum  of  the  population  and  the  second  period  of  history, 
the  age  of  polished  stone,  of  megalithic  monuments,  and  pile- 
constructions,  or  lake  dwellings.  From  this  period  date  the  dolmens 
and  eocered  jnissiif/es,  erections  for  pur2>oses  of  burial,  which  have  been 
found  in  1,100  communes  of  France,  and  have  suggested  a  new 
science,  that  of  interrogating  the  dead,  or  rather  their  appointments, 
which  tlii^  Italians  have  so  well  named  the  Science  of  the  Tombs. 

After  a  long  interval  there  arrived  the  main  body  of  the 
Gallic  tribes  who  were  related  to  the  Celts,  but  who  had  started 
from  Asia  much  later,  and  brought  Avith  them  a  more  advanced 
culture.  IIa\ing  first  established  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich  and  civilized  countries,  Asia 
]Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  these  Gauls  nuide  numerous  incursions 
into  tluMu,  and  from  time  to  time  we  come  upon  objects  which 
they  had  pillaged  in  those  distant  expeditions  ;  at  Ilodenbach,  near 
Speyer,  a  piece  of  Etruscan  pottery  ;  in  other  places  bronze  vas(^s, 
tripods,  and  jewels,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  taken  at  the 
sack  of  Clusium. 

Pursuing  their  way  westward  they  crossed  the  Ehine  and  the 
Jui'a,  drove  back  the  hrst  Celts  before  them,  and  covered  eastern 
Gaul  and  the  south  of  Germany  v/ith  innumerabh^  tunudi.  This 
was  the  third  age,  the  age  of  metals. 
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A  distinction  has  been  made  betAveen  the  Celts  and  the  Gauls, 
or   Galatie.^      We   cannot    discuss  special  questions  of   ethnology   in 
this  rapid    sunnnary,  which    is    only  intended   to    show  the    general 
physiognomy     of     the     nations     which     Konie     conquered.       Gallic 
archa3ology,  a  new  science,  has  made  rapid  progress,  but  it  is  still 
in   course  of   formation,   and   the    historian    can   only  make   use   of 
sciences    which     are     complete    or     sufficiently    advanced    to    have 
solved  the    most  important  problems.      But  from   the  work   already 
accomplished  we   may  conclude  that  the  great  antiquity  of   man   in 
Gaul  may  be  considered  beyond  doubt;  also  that  of  the  megalithic 
monuments,    Avhich     have    long    been    called    Druidic,    but    Avhich 
have  been  proved   to  exist   in  very  many  parts  of   the  globe;    also 
the  Aiyan  origin  of  the  Celts  and  Gauls  and  of  their  language ;  the 
succession   of    different   civilizations   upon   our    soil,    or    rather   the 
progressive  development  of  manufacture,  extending  from  the  clumsy 
Hints    of    Saint-Acheul    to    the    arms    and    implements    of    bronze, 
and    still    more    of    iron,    of    the   tumuli;     and    finally,    the    long 
occupation  of   the  Danube  valley  by  the  Gauls.     For  the  rest  it  is 
best    to    await    the    evidence    to    be    derived    from    the    Museum 
of  Saint-Germain,-  where  the  objects  found  in  numberless  researches 
carried  on  by  an  army  of  savants  are  now  accumulating.     Meanwhile 
we  may  adhere  to   Ceesar's  words   about  the   inhabitants  of   central 
Gaul;    Qui  ipsorum   Imjua    Celtw,   nostra    Galli  appellantur :'      These 
words   are   not   true   for    the   whole    chronological    series,    but   they 
were  for  Ceesar's  time,  and  that  is  enough  for  us  here. 

On  arriving  in  the  country  which  was  to  retain  their  name 
the  Gauls  found  some  unknown  peoples,  Avhom  they  exterminated 
or  enslaved,  and  some  Iberian  tribes  settled  between  the  Loire  and 
Ehonc  and  the  Pyrenees.  These  latter  [the  Basques]  are  the 
despair  of  modern  erudition.  No  one  has  ever  yet  discovered  the 
road  by  which  the  Iberi  entered  Eui-ope,  and  their  language  is 
not  an^  evident  derivation  from  any  knoAvn  language.  In  Gaul 
they  were  called  Aquitani,  in  Spain,  Iberi ;    they  called  themselves 

^  On  this  question,  see  in  the  Journal  des  Savants  of  1875,  a  study  by  M.  Maury,  who  does 
not  admit  the  distinction  proposed  by  M.  Alexandre  Bertraud.  .     ,,  ^v  ,    . 

■^  r  \s  well  as  from  those  of  Copenhagen,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin,  and  of 
Pesth,  where  so  many  traces  of  incoming  tribes  are  coUected.-^^.]  See,  on  vol.  ii.  p.  441, 
the  megalithic  monuments  at  Signs  in  Numidia. 

■'  l)e  Bell.  Gall,  i.  1. 

G 
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Eskualdimacs.  Did  they  come  through  Africa  and  over  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  or  did  they  traverse  the  continent  from  the  heart 
of  Asia,  leaving  some  of  their  race  in  the  Caucasus,  which  also 
possesses  an  Iberia  ?  No  one  knows.  Some  authorities  have  found 
in  the  Euskara  language  certain  affinities  with  the  Ougro-Tartar 
dialects,  and  particularly  with  those  spoken  from  the  north  of 
Sweden  to  Kamtschatka.  Antiquity  ah'eady  noted  in  them  tlunr 
brown  complexion,  spare  frame,  and  short  stature,  which  a 
long  sojourn  in  sun-scorched  lands  produces.  The  Gauls  never 
possessed  these  physiological  characteristics,  or  else  they  had  lost 
them  beneath  the  thick,  dark  vault  of  the  woods.  In  that  damp 
and  cold  atmosphere  they  had  assumed  the  features  of  the  man  of 
the  north,  his  slim  figure  and  light  hair,  but  therewith  that 
lymphatic  temperament  which  will  not  allow  him  long  to  maintain 
the  same  effort.     Eager  at  the  outset,  the  Gauls  quickly  wearied.' 

There  were  long  struggles  between  the  two  races.  The 
Eskualdunacs  were  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ;  they 
could  not  even  hold  out  against  Gallic  impetuosity  in  the  central 
mountains,  but  recrossed  the  Garomie.  But  with  the  Pyrenees  in 
their  rear  they  offered  a  resistance  over  which  the  invaders  were 
unable  to  triumph.  Leaving  to  the  Iberi  the  rugged  valleys 
whence  they  afterwards  swept  down  and  won  back  the  plain  as 
far  as  the  Garonne,  the  Celts  crossed  the  Pyrenean  chain  and 
inundated  Spain  as  far  as  Cadiz,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
Celtica  covered  the;  immense  territory  which  extends  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

When  the  reaction  of  the  Iberian  tribes  took  place,  two  Gallic 
nations,  the  Tectosages  and  the  Arecomici,  held  theii'  own  in  the 
basins  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Aude.  The  first  entrenched 
themselves  at  Toulouse,  the  second  at  Xismes,  and  these  places 
became  two  powerful  cities. 

Some    Celts    commingled  with   Germans   had    remained   on   the 

^  Anthropologists  are  disposed  to  admit  that  tlie  primitive  Aryan  type,  and  consequently 
the  Gallic  too,  had  a  dolichocephah)us  head,  liglit  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  Our  auburn-haired 
Gauls  must  be  half-breeds,  arising  from  a  crossing  with  the  ancient  dark-conipk'xioned 
inhabitants.  The  excavations  which  I  formerly  made  in  tlie  caves  of  Perigoitl  brought  to  light 
several  skeletons  belonging  tu  a  tall  and  vigorous  race.  Among  them  was  one  of  a  young 
woman,  who,  having  been  wounded  in  the  forehead  by  the  stroke  of  a  tiint  dagger,  must  havt* 
survived  tlie  wound  for  a  month,  as  was  proved  by  the  repairs  which  nature  had  commenced  in 
the  bone. 
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right  bank  of  the  lihine ;    they  in  turn  crossed  the  great  river  and 
advanced  along    the    mistu  sea   as   far   as   the   mouth  of    the   Seine  ; 
these  were    the    Belgie,  who    ruled    between    the    Marne,  the    Rhine, 
and   the  German   Ocean.      Between  Celt  and  Belgian  there  was  no 
essential  difference  ;    the  transition  from  one  of  these  gr(»ups  to  tlu? 
other    was   made    insensibly ; 
but   the  further  one  went   to- 
wards the  north-east,  the  more 
apparent   became   the  German 
character  and  barbarism.     The 
great    mass    of    Belgoe    were 
mainly  of  the  Celtic  race,  and 
the   latter-  were   ci^rtainly   our 
ancestors.  Nineteen-twentieths 
of    the    French  are  descended 
from  the  Gauls. 

Two   nations,   of   a   veiy 
different    origin    and    civiliza- 
tion, the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks,    came    and    added    a 
little  foreign  admixture  to  the 
Gallic  blood.     The  bold  navi- 
gators of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
who   so  early  travelled   along 
all   the  Mediterranean  coasts, 
visited  also  the  mouth  of  the 
Khone.       At    first    they    con- 
tented themselves  with  a  few 
bartering     transactions     with 
the  natives,  then,  obeying  the 
iustinct  of  invasion,  which  led 

them  to  cover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain  with  colonies, 
they  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  legends  of  the 
labours  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  represent  the  risal  history  of  the 
travels  and  establishments  of  the  Pha3nician  race  in  Gaul.  The  god, 
it  was  said,  came  from  Spain  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  where  he 
liad  to  fight  a  terrible  combat.  His  arrows  were  exhausted,  and 
he  was   about   to  succumb  when  Jupiter  succoured  him  by  causing 


Tvrian  Hercules. 
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a  shower  of  stonos  to  fall  from  hoavon,  wliioli  furnisliod  tlie  hero 
with  fresh  weapons.  These  stones  may  still  he  seen  ;  they  eover 
the  immense  pkiin  of  the  Cran,  whither  the  Durance  hronght  them 
down  from  the  Alps.  The  victorious  Hercules  f(jnnd(»d  the  town 
of  Xismes,  near  this  spot,  and  in  the  heart  of  Oanl  the  town  of  ' 
Alesia.  The  valley  of  the  Elione  being  thus  conquered  for 
commerce  and  civilization,  the  hero  resumed  his  wav  towards  the 
Alps,  and  the  gods  beheld  him  cleaving  the  clouds  and  rending 
the  mountain  peaks.  It  was  the  i)ass  of  Tende  that  Hercules  was 
opening,  and  tht^  road  from  Italy  into  Spain  that  he  was  making 
across  the  lower  Alps.  Thus  from  the  remotest  ages  have  men 
loved  to  attribute  to  the  invincible  arm  of  some  god  or  hero  the 
long  efforts  of  many  generations.' 

The  legend  about  the  Tyrian  Hercules  goes  too  far  when  it 
asserts  the  Phoenicians  to  be  the  founders  of  towns  in  the  interior 
of  Gaul,  but  it  does  not  say  enough  of  the  numerous  colonies  of 
that  nation  along  the  coasts  of  Languedoc  and  rroven(;e,  nor  about 
the  voyages  of  those  daring  sailors  across  the  stormy  seas  of  the 
west.  Coasting  Spain  and  then  Gaul  they  reached  the  island  of 
Albion,  and  perhaps  the  Baltic,  whither  they  went  in  search  of 
amber  beads,  ''  those  tears  of  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  weeping 
the  death  of  Phaethon,  their  brother."  - 

The  Phoenicians  had  preceded  the  Greeks  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  were  supplanted  by  them.  The  Ehodians 
established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  whilst  the 
colonies  or  factories  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  interior  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  Towards  the  year  GOO  there  came  the 
Phocteans  who  founded  Marseilles.  The  Greeks  told  a  graceful 
legend  about  the  origin  of  this  town.     A  Phoceean  merchant,  named 


^  On  the  Phceniciaii  colonies  in  Gaul,  see  E.  Desjardins,  Geo(/r.  hM,,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  l^^sqq. 

2  Apoll.,  Argonaut.,  iv.  610.  The  tragic  end  of  Phaethon  and  his  sisters  is  represented  on 
several  ancient  monuments.  In  the  bas-relief  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  given  on  p.  85,  the 
Eridanus,  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  receives  the  rash  youth  amid  his  waves :  heliind  them 
is  Amphitrite  holding  a  dolphin  ;  near  her  are  .Tupiter,  or  Pluto,  and  Juno,  the  divinities  who 
presided  over  air  and  fire;  Earth  lies  near,  holding  in  her  arms  three  children,  the  personifications 
of  tlie  three  seasons  of  the  ancients  :  on  the  left,  Cycnus,  Phaethon's  friend,  is  weeping  his 
death  ;  before  him  is  a  swan,  to  call  to  mind  that  the  son  of  tlie  Sun  was  metamorphosed  into 
that  bii-d  ;  finally,  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  are  changed  to  poplars,  notwithstanding  the  prayers 
of  their  mother,  Clymene,  who  was  the  cause  of  her  son's  death  ;  his  horses,  escorted  by  the 
Dioscuri,  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.     (Chirac  n&scn'pf.  fJes  ant..  No.  766a.) 
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Enxcnus,    landed   on   the   Gallic   coast   at    some   distance    from    the 
mouth    of    the    Ehone.     He   was  on  the    lands   of    Nann,   the    cnef 
of  th(>  Se^ohriges,   who  received  the  stranger  well  and  invited  hun 
to   the   feast    given  on   his  daughter's  betrothal.      Custom   required 
that   the    young  virgin  should   herself   go   and   offer   a   cup   to   the 
1  long   h!r  father's  guests  whom  she  chose  for  her  husham 
At   the    close    of   the   repast   she  entered,  holding   a   full   cup,    an. 
went  round  the  table  where  fair-haired  young  chiefs  tned  to  an-est 
her    glance.      But   it   was   fixed   upon   the   stranger    with    the   dark- 
eves  and  the  proud  and  intelligent  features.     This  southern  beauty 
which  was  unknown  to  her,  captivated  the  child  of  the  north    and 
she   handed   the   cup   to  the  Greek.     Nann  accepted  his  chvught^r 
choice  •    he  gave   the    Phoca^an,  for   her   dowry,  the  bay  on  which 
1   Lw-comers   had  landed.      There   Euxenus   laid   the   foun  a  ion 
of   Marseilles.      The  story  is  said  to  come  from  Persia,  but   it  ^vas 
worthy  of  being  repeated  by  the  Greeks  and  presei.-ed  by  us 

The    new    city    grew    rapidly    under    the    protection    of      he 
powerful  chief   of   the  Segobriges.      But  Coman,   his  successor,  felt 
differently  towards  it.     One  day  when  a  great  feast  was  announced 
.man  sent  word  to  the  Massaliots  that  he  wished  to  Pay  ho-- 
their  gods  and  he  sent  waggons  into  the  town  ^^^'^J^^^^ 
henoath    which   there  were   hidden   armed  men       Ho   himseK  die. 
near   the    gates   with   his   warriors,    and  there   lay    in    nM.      A 
woman    had    founded    the    town,    another    woman   saved    U^     The 
,l,„o.l,t,.r  of  one   of  the  Segobriges,  being  in  love  with  a  Phoca^an, 
disposed   the   plot ;    the   barbarians   taken   by  ^^V^^^-J^^J^^ 
CV.man   himself    perished.      But   from   this   there   resulted   contnial 
vTwlnoh  would   at   length   have   exhausted   the  strength   of   the 
mLL.  but   for   the   ai.ival   of   unexpected   help.      An   — ns 
Horde  swept   down  from   the  north  to  cross  ^  ^^  J^  \^; 
l..ollovesus   took    the   part    of    Marseilles,    -\  "f  f '  J^f  ,,  ^.^^ 
on   the    Ligures    that    they    were    unable    to    disturb    the    Phocx-a, 
eitv      or   a    long   time.       Moreover    in    542    it    received    numerous 
fo     mL!    'when  Cyrus  and  his  Persians  subdued  the  Gi.e^ 
of    Asia  Minor,   the  inhabitants  of  Phoc.a,  rather  ^  f^^ 
..bnndoned   their   town,   and   cast    into   the   sea   a  mass  of    led   hot 
ti        -    ring  never  to  return  to  Phoe.a  till  that  iron  should  rise 
Wing  to  the  surface  of    the  waters;  then  they  set  sail  for  their 
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prosperous  colony  anioiioj  the  Gauls.  Marseilles  profited  by  the 
allianee  of  the  Romans  wlio  k(^pt  down  all  rivals  of  Iku-  commerce: 
in  gratitude  she  opened  up  (laul  to  them,  and  it  was  for  her 
protection  that  they  formed  their  first  province.^ 

There  still  remains  a  curious  monument  of  those  distant  ages 
whicli  scarcely  suggests  the  nuisterpieces  that  Greek  sculpture  was 
already  producing.  It  is  a  stonc^  whicli  might  ho  taken  for  a 
simple  pebble  but  for  the  inscription  it  bears,  which  declarers  it  to 
be  the  representation  of  the  son  of  Venus.'  The  first  idol  that 
Greec(^  raised  in  the  country  of  Druidic  stones  is  a  wave-worn 
pebble.     Like  a  child  who  endows  with  life  evi^rvthiuf?  ho  touches 


V.  V    "  - 


The  Stone  of  Antibes. 

and  takes  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  man,  the  pe(^ples  of  early  timers 
did  not  require  the  form  to  answer  to  the  conception  ;  they 
embodied  an  idini  in  a  stone,  and  it  l)ecame  a  god. 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  4^4  -vvyr/. 

-  ireiizey,  vol.  xxxv.  of  the  Memoires  de  la  Socwfe  den  Anfif/tmiren  de  France.  1S74.  This 
stone,  found  near  Antihes  in  I.^t>().  and  similar  to  thost^  adored  in  Asia,  is  the  m..st  ancient 
monument  of  (Jreek  civilization  in  Gaul.  .M.  lleuzey  puts  it  as  far  Imek  as  the  fifth  century 
before  our  era,  and  translates  the  inscription  thus ;  "lam  Terpen  (tlie  local  nam*,  of  Eros  or 
x\mor),  servant  of  the  anntisf  goddess  Aphrodite.  May  Cypris  rewai-d  with  her  favour  those 
who  placed  me  here."  M.  lleuzey  continues  :  ''  For  some  time  the  Greeks  had  no  longer  been 
reduce<l  to  adore  mere  rude  stones.  But  a  persistent  attachment  to  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
worship  through  all  the  advances  of  art  is,  so  to  say,  a  law  of  tlie  historv  of  religions.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  timf  of  Pericles  that  tlie  Amor  of  Praxit.des  an<l  that  of  Lvsippus  were  placed 
side  l)y  side  with  tlie  coarse  pebble  to  which  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temple  of  Thespia?. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pausanias,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  Roman  empire  was  in  full  sway, 
that  men  thouglit  of  consecrating  in  tlie  remple  of  Grchomenus, along  with  the  three  stones  that 
had  been  adored  during  the  wliole  Hellenic  period,  the  group  of  the  Graces  as  it  had  been 
conceived  by  Greek  sculpture.  And  moreover,  tlie  creations  of  art  were  only  off.'rings, 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary,  which  in  no  way  diminislied  the  reliirious  prestige  of  ihe  true  i.hds,' 
the  shapeless  fetishes  consecrated  by  tradition." 
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II._The  Gauls.^ 

The  Gauls  have  often  been  pictured  as  morally  a  very  superior 
race.      Tlu^y  have  been  praised  for  '^  courage  and  loyalty,  religious 
faith  and  love  of   liberty,  vivacity  and  int(dligeiice,  an  aptitude  for 
literature,  keenness   for   new  ideas   and   new  things,  and  sensibility 
in    regretting    the    past    and    sometimes  a    readiness    to    give    up    an 
uusuccessfurstruggle.'^      This   is  a  charming  sketch,  but   it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  our  warriors  of  the  yellow  moustaches  and  violent 
and  brutal  passions  would  have  recognized  it.     It  would  have  been 
foolish  to  trust  their  loyalty.     If  it  is  but  justice  to  own  that  they 
wer(>  brave  and  loved  independence,  these  qualities  might   be  found 
everywh(4-e.      The    Druids   possessed   givat   influence   among   them; 
hav('   priests   never   ruled   tdsewhere  ?      Their   impulse  towards  new 
ideas   and    things    may  well   astonish   us,    for  they  long   lived  near 
Greek  and    Roman   civilization    without   adopting  anything   from  it, 
and    the    Galatie,    who    for    six    cc^nturies    were    established    in    the 
middle   of    Asia    :\[inor,    still   remained   true    Gauls.      The   aptitude 
for   letters   attributed    to   them   on   account   of    a   few   rhetoricians, 
perhaps   of  Italian  origin,   whom  Gaul  sent  to  Rome  is  not  proven. 
What    is   it,    compared   to    the   Spaniards   who   made    an   epoch   in 
Latin  literature  by  giving  it  Seneca,  Lucan,  Quintilian,  and  Martial, 
or   of    the   African   population   whence   sprang   [Terence]   Apideius, 
Tertullian,  and    S.  Augustin?      Regret   for   the  past   is   one  of   the 
common   sentiments   of   human    nature,    part   of   the   poetry    of   the 
heart,    just    as    discouragement    after    defeat    is    one    of    the    usual 
characteristics    of    savage    life.      ^loreover,    perseverance    does    not 
seem  to  have  been  lacking  in  the  nations  and  chiefs  who  maintained 
the  o-roat  War  of   Independence.- 

^  [The  followincr  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Gaul,  whicli  is  out  of  proportion  in  explicit- 
„es.  as  a  dio-ression  in  a  Uoman  history,  has  been  here  somewhat  curtaile<l,  but  still  requires 
some  apolc^v.  The  patriotism  of  the  author  may  well  excuse  it  to  French  readers  lo  the 
Kn.dish  public  it  has  a  special  interest  because  V^  P>ritain  presented  a  like  aspect,  htone- 
henge  corresponds  to  Carnac,  and  everything  which  M.  Duruy  says  about  <l.,lme„s,  cairns, 
ornaments,  and  designs  on  great  stones  can  be  verified  in  Ireland  at  present,  either  m  the 
museum  of  the  Koval  Irish  Academy,  or  among  the  many  well-known  crannoges,  dolmens,  and 
niths  with  which  tiiat  country  abounds.  So  then,  the  rea.ler  may  take  what  follows  as  a  picture 
of  Early  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Gaul.  -  7:,U] 

The  idea  of  race  has  in  this  century  had  a  brilliant  but  dangerous  success  m  science, 


i 
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11' 


Let  us  quit  these  theories  iind  proceed  to  facts.  Our  patriotism 
is  not  interested  in  eoncealin*]^  the  fact  that  our  ancestors  were  true 
barbarians,  very  brave,  very  quarrelsome,  <j;r(^at  slayers  of  iikmi, 
Avho  celebrated  IIoiiK^ric  feasts  when  they  could,  and  who  were  in 
the  main  very  similar  to  barbarians  of  all  ages,  because  barbarism  is 
nuicli  the  same  everywhere  when  the  geographical  conditions  are  the 
same,^  only  that  our  people  were  indebted  to  their  long  travels,  and 
still  more  to  their  settlement  in  a  country  situated  at  the  extrcMiiity 
of  the  line  of  Asiatic  migrations,  for  a  particular  character.  Look 
at  the  sea  ;  far  out  tlu^  wave  is  long  and  smooth ;  on  the  shore, 
where  it  ends,  it  produces  a  violent  surf.  Our  Gauls,  settled  on 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the  continent,  and  ceaselessly  stirred  up  by 
fr(^sh  hordes  of  peoples,  und(M*went  a  long  struggle  which  rendered 
them  brave,  and  were  sometimes  obliged  to  yield  up  their  lands, 
which  made  them  to  seek  others,  and  gave  them  a  taste  for  adventures. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
represents  the  Gauls  as  of  tall  stature,  with  fair  skin,  and  light 
hair.  This  portrait  no  longer  describes  us,  because  our  blood  is 
very  mixed,  and  the  physical  ccmditions  of  our  country  and 
existence  are  no  longer  the  same;  it  would  suit  the  Scandinavians 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Germans.  "Some  of  tliem,''  says  the  saiiK^ 
writer,  ''  shave  their  beards,  others  allow  it  to  grow ;  the  nobles 
wear  long  moustaches.  They  takc^  their  iiu^ds  squatting  on  the 
skins  of  wolves  and  dogs.  lU^side  them,  on  broad  hearths,  smoke 
cauldrons  and  spits  furnisluMl  with  quarters  of  iiu^at.  The  l)rave 
are  honoured  by  biang  offered  the  choicest  morsels.  Every  stranger 
Avho  happens  to  c(mie  is  invitcnl  to  the  feast,  and  onlv  after  the 
ropiist  do  they  ask  him  wlm  lie  is  and  what  ho  wants.  Then 
there  follow  long  stories,  for  the  Ganls  are  curious  to  liear  as 
w(41  as  to  see.  But  these  feasts  are  often  stained  with  blood ; 
words  give  rise  to  quarrels,  and  as  tlicy  despise  life,  they  challenge 
one  another  to  single  combat. 

politics,  and  wiir.  I'ndoi-  tlie  vni-ioiis  infliieiiees  of  geo/rraphy  and  liiatory,  and  liy  tlic  unidii  of 
fref|iicnlly  liftcro<;,.iK"ous  elements,  we  have  seen  iiatidiinlitii-i'  lake  fonn,  (rrnw,  and  assume 
a  ilistinctive  elmracter.  whieli  lias  viglitly  Iwcn  ealleil  nutinnal  spint.  lint  1  aekliowleilge  that 
I  know  niithing  of  the  mysterious  fairy  wlio,  Ix'tidinj;  ovit  the  cradle  of  new-lwrn  races,  endowed 
them  witli  good  or  had  qualities  which  they  will  evi'r  retain. 

'  Sir  .lohn  l.iiblMick  and  Ilartmann  have  found  almost  identical  liabits  among  the  savages 
of  Australia  and  .\frica. 
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"  Their  aspect  is  terrifying;  they  have  loud,  rough  voices,  speak 
little   and  express  themselves  in  riddles,  affecting  in  their  speech  to 
leave   the  gi-eater  part   to  be  guessed."     We  have  not  retained  this 
moderation  in  words,  but  it   is  found  among  the  American  Indians, 
who  would  think  they  disgraced  tliemselves  if  they  spoke  otherwise. 
Diodorus  adds;  "They  are  fond  of  employing  hyperbole  in  boasting 
of  themselves  or  depreciating  others."     This  is  another  characteristic 
which  applies  to  very  many  barbarians  and  not  a  few  civilized  nations. 
The    ancients   had   a   great    dread   of    the   Gauls.       "A  violent 
race,"  said    they,   "who   make   war    on    mankind,   nature,   and   the 
gods.      They  shoot  arrows  against  the  sky  when  it  thunders;   they 
take  arms   against   the  tempest;    they  march   sword   in   hand   upon 
ovei-flowing  rivers,  or  the  ocean  in  its  wrath."     Strabo  called  them 
a  frank  and  simple   people,  among  whom   each   feels   injuries   done 
to  his  neighbour,  and  that  so  keenly,  that  all  promptly  assemble  to 
avenge  thc'm.     It  was  an  excellent  disposition,  but  one  which  Xhi^y 
shared  with   all  warrior   tribes,  who   have   agreed  to  make  comni.m 
cause  in  bloodshed  and  injury. 

The  Eomans,  who  wore  southerns,  had  only  the  tunic,  a  simple 
woollen    shirt,    and    the    toga,    which    enveloped    the   whole    body, 
leaviu"   the   limbs   free,   and   formed    a   protection   against  the  sun, 
like    the    burnous   of    the    Arabs.       With   its    broad   folds    and    the 
■  hundred   wavs   of    wearing   it,   the   toga    is   essentially  the   costume 
of   art.      The   dress  of    the  Gauls  was   entirely  different ;    breeches 
fitting  tightlv  on  the  legs,  which  they  called  hracew ;   for  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  a  tunic  of  various  colours,  and  over  that  a  mgmn 
or  broad   band  of   cloth,  which   reminds   one  of    the  Scotch   plaid, 
an.l  was   employed   for   the   same   uses ;    thick   in  winter,   light   lu 
summer,  it  was    fastened   on   the    shoulder    by  a   clasp   or   b.ickle. 
The  smjum  might  hang  loosely,  but  the  rest  of   the  costume,  littu.g 
closely'  to   the   body,   was   appropriate   to  the  country ;    the  Roman 
toga  would  at  once  have  been  torn  to   tatters  in  the  thickets,  and 
indeed,  it  would   not   have  been   any  defence   against  the  dampness 
an.l   cold   of    the   climate.      Their    <j<dlicw,   or,  wooden-soled    shoes, 
were  in  like    manner  superior   on  their   muddy  soil    to    the    sandals 
made  for  the  solid,  dry  ground  of  the  great  Roman  highways.' 


.  We  have  retained,  with  some  slight  difference,  the  dress  of  .he  Gauls.     Our  trouser. 
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Their  flwollings  woro  at  first  natural  oaves,  or  the  (/ourhls  of 
our  Algerian  })opulati()n,  round  luits  formed  of  boughs  and  covered 
over  with  kneaded  elay  or  tui'f,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the 
smoke,  and  oft(^n  having  tlie  interior  dug  out  helow  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  These  (excavations  are  still  to  he  seen  in  manv  places, 
and  the  people  call  them,  withont  heing  far  wrong,  wolf-pilH} 
They    liked    to    place    their    dwellings    at    the    contluence    of     two 


■.fVJ^ 


Tlie  most  Ancient  stone  Axes,  found  at  Saint-Acheul.^ 

rivers,  on  islands  or  peninsulas,  near  a  spring,  or  in  the 
neighhourhood  of  forests;  but  for  this  they  did  not  rcnpiin^  to  go 
far.  For  greater  s(^curity,  th(^  first  Celts,  wh(^n  they  found 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lake,  erected  their  huts  on  piles 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  {pahijitte.^\  and  this  custom  was  long 
preserved.      In   later    times,    when    they    knew   how   to    dig   w(dls, 

answer  to  their  6r««'<?>,  our  wai.steoals  to  tlieir  tunics.  'V\n' saf/um  lias  been  traiisfonned  into 
a  coat  for  the  middle-ehisses,  bnt  it  remains  in  the  hlonse  of  F^rench  workmen  an<l  peasantrv,  who 
still  wear  the  Uallic  shoe,  and  have  even  retained  its  nnme,  f/afnr/H'  { (/(illirff).  The  (lauls  sonolit 
for  the  useful,  ln'cause  their  cliniate  <lid  not  permit  of  flieir  adopting-  the  Ix'aiitifiil.  We  have 
done  the  same. 

^  The  sul)terranean  passa<res  so  mnnerous  in  tlie  provinces  do  not  all  date  from  the  Franki.sh 
and  Norman  invasion,  or  from  the  IIinidre(l  Years  War.  Many  were  no  donht  commenced  hv 
the  ( lanls. 

-'  The  use  of  these  stone  axe.s  is  met  with  among-  all  l)arl)arous  nation.«i.  The  savao-es  of 
Oceania  still  have  them,  as  the  Mexicans  ha<l,an<l  numerous  collections  of  them  have  been  ma<le. 
The  richest  of  these,  to  our  mind,  is  that  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Oermain.  The  stnnes  earliest 
made  use  of  wen'  flinr.  jade,  which  came  from  a  very  lono-  distance,  diorite  and  serpentine. 
(See  .lolv.  Lhitmine  arattf  Ick  metuu.i ,  ls7i>. ) 
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they  establish(Hl  places  of  refuge  {opimla)  in  elevated  and  strong 
positions.  Each  dwelUng  was  surrounded  by  hedges  made  of  felled 
trees  ;  several  of  these  enclosures  connected  by  a  similar  boundary 
formed  a  village  or  town. 


Axes  from  the  palafitfes  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain  :  the  Stone-Age  Room). 

For  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  had  only  stone  axes 
bound  to  their  wooden  handles  with  thongs  of  leather,  and  flint 
knives   and   arrowheads.^      In   a   cave   near   Cr^cy  (Seine-et-Marne), 

0  I  found  one  of  these  arrow-heads  in  the  sand  of  the  Seine  at  ViUeneuve-Saint-Georges,  in 
the  spot  where  it  had  fallen  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps  with  the  man  whose 
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an    axe    has   been    found    formed    of    a    piece    of    jade    inserted    in 
a    stag's   lioru,  and   a    blade    of    Hint    in   the    rib  of    an  ox.      Near 

Perigiieux  th(^re  has  been  discovered 
a  kind  of  manufactory  of  stone  arms, 
where  amidst  heaps  of  rubbish  are 
seen,  axes  cast  aside  as  worthless 
and  otliers  wliieh  had  been  re-cut. 
This  kind  of  workshop  exists  in 
many  otlier  places.  In  one  of  them, 
found  at  Saint- Aclieul,  near  Amiens, 
these  evidences  of  human  industrv 
are  mixed  with  the  fossil  bones  of 
mastodons,  and  consequently  date 
from  the  most  ancic^nt  times. 

Arms  of  bronze,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin,  and  those  of  iron, 
which  were  more  difhcult  to  manu- 
facture,' are  of  a  later  age,  and  tirst 
belonged  to  the  tribes  of  eastern 
Gaul,  who  were  nearest  to  the  nortli 
of  Italv,  where  metallurirv  had  come 
into  use. 

These  shapeless  arms  must    be 

handled  with  respect ;  they  represent 

the    first    victory    of    mind,    and    a 

concpiest    far   more  valuable   at   that   time    than   all    the   wonders  of 

modern  science.     No  man-  can  say  how  much  time  and  intelligence 


Bronze  AxevS.- 


brea.st  it  had  pierced,  for  its  edges  were  as  sharp  as  the  first  day  it  was  made ;  a  calcareous  paste 
which  had  formed  all  round  had  protected  it.  Tlie  method  of  manufacture  may  still  be  traced 
on  it  ;  it  is  quite  a  lapidary's  work.  Tlie  workman  had  succeeded  in  givintr  the  flint  the  same 
purity  of  form  that  iron  would  have  liad  by  taking  otf  microscopic  splinters  with  the  aid  of  some 
other  hard  substance.  This  arrow-head  is  still  tit  for  service  in  the  present  day,  and  would 
now,  as  then,  inflict  mortal  wounds. 

^  Iron  wrought  with  the  hammer  did  not  adapt  itself  so  readily  as  molten  bronze  to  all  the 
forms  of  moulding.  Hence  its  rarity  in  the  pa laji ft e-f  and  tumuli,  in  whicli  indeed,  the  exposure 
to  oxy<lisiiig  must  have  destroyed  mr.ny  iron  objects,  wliereas  bronze  is  almost  indestructible. 

-  Diet,  arc/ieo/.  (h  la  Gauh,vpit€he  vdtUnic.  Figs.  1,  2.  Axes  found  in  the  Seine  at  Pas-de- 
Grigny  and  Ablon  (Seine-et-Oise).  (Museum  of  Saint-Gemniin.)  Fig.  3.  Axe  ornamented 
with  engraving,  found  at  Mareuil-sur-Ourq  (Oise).  (Collection  of  Ilericart  de  Tliury.)  Fig.  4. 
Axe  with  lieel  piece  and  lateral  ring,  Verneuil  (8eine-et-Marne).  Fig.  5.  Axe  with  lateral 
flanges  and  ring.     (Museum  of  Vannes,  and  cast  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Germain.) 


Objects  and  Textile  Fabrics  obtained  from  the  yalafittes  of  Lakes  Constance  and  Bourget.' 

'  1  3  Counter  weight  of  loom.  1.  Felted  cloth  made  of  bark.  4.  Carbonized  linen  cloth, 
(i  11  14  Teeth  of  flax-carder.  7,  U.  Ball  of  carbonized  flax.  5,8.  Carbonized  hnen  cloth. 
10  1-J,  15.  Distaff-pins  or  spindles  for  spinning  flax.  13.  Embroidery  on  linen,  carbonized, 
lb'  Float  for  nets.     17.  Net  with  small  meslies.     IS.  Linen  thread.     ID.  Net  with  large  meshes. 
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were  expended  in  attaining  to  the  shaping  of  Hint,  then  tlie 
polisliing  of  it  upon  a  grindstone  or  polisher,  or  in  discovering 
copper,  its  fusibility,  the  mixing  of  it  with  tin,  or  in  making 
moulds  in  which  the  metal  was  melted  and  run.  With  what  might 
was  he  armed  who  first  held  in  his  hands  an  axe  of  metal  !  From 
that  day  indeed  man  was  no  longer  the  outcast  of  creation.  He 
ceased  to  envy  the  swiftness  of  the  bird  or  the  strength  of  the 
bear,  for  his  arrow  flew  faster  than  the  hawk,  and  his  axe  beat 
down  the  wild  beast. 

There  is  a  famous  ballad  by  Schiller  about  the  bold  diver 
who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  roaring  whirlpool  in  search  of 
a  golden  cup  which  the  king  has  thrown  into  it.  His  heart 
trembles,  in  spite  of  his  courage,  when  he  finds  himself  alone 
beneath  the  vast  waves,  amid  the  monsters  of  the  deep  which 
surround  and  threaten  him.  Thus  it  was  for  a  long  time  Avith 
humanity,  unarmed  amid  ravenous  beasts,  until  it  had  won  the 
golden  cup  which  contained  the  early  arts,  and  intelligence  could 
begin  its  great  struggle  against  brute-force. 

In  the  Scandinavian  regions  archaeologists  have  been  able  to 
divide  pre-historic  civilization  into  three  periods— the  stone,  the 
bronze,  and  the  iron.  The  order  of  sequence  was  not  so  regular 
in  Oaul,  where  bronze  and  iron  seem  to  have  made  their  appearance 
at  almost  the  same  time,  but  in  different  quantities,  the  former 
moUi\  furnishing  more  objects  than  the  latter.  Their  presence 
does  not  mark  a  spontaneous  outcome  of  Celtic  civilization,  for 
these  metals  arrived  in  Gaul  by  means  of  barter,  and  furnished  the 
eastern  tribes,  who  first  received  them,  with  power  to  drive  into 
the  west  the  less  well-armed  representatives  of  the  age  of  dolmens 
and  polished  stone,  l^ut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ancient  history  of 
Gaul  is  still  made  up  of  hypotheses,  and  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
only  the  last  state  of  these  tribes,  that  in  which  Ceesar  found  them. 

The  Eoman  conqueror  was  curious  amid  all  his  fighting,  and 
his  Commentaries,  written  in  a  clear  and  concise  st}de,  furnish 
valuable  details  about  the  manners  and  dress  of  ancient  Gaul; 
none  knew  the  Gauls  better  than  he  who  subdued,  thc^in.  Another 
writer,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  seems  also  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  their  customs.  ''Some  of  them,"  says  Diodorus, 
'^  wear  coats  of   iron-mail,  others   tight   naked.      Instead   of    swords 

VOL.  Tir. 
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they  hnvo    groat    sabros    siispoiidod    oii    thoir   right    sidos   by  chains 
of    iron  or   brass.      Some  wear    gokl    or   silvc^r    girdles.      Tliey  also 


Gallic  Anns  of  Bronze'. 


make    use    of    pikes,    the    heads    of    which   are    a    cubit   lon^-   and 


1  c 


Swonis  jind  <lagiier8.     ( Di'cf.  aicheol.  de  la  Gaule,  cjioche  eeltiijuc.) 
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almost  two  palms  broad.  Their  swords  are  scarcely  less  m  size 
than  the  javelin  of  other  nations,  and  the  sannicv,  heavy  javelins, 
which  thev  throw,  have  blades  longer  than  their  swords.  Of  these 
sannia^,  some  arc  straight,  others  curved,  so  that  not  only  do  they 
cut,  but  they  also  lacerate  the  flesh,  and  by  drawing  out  the 
weapon  the  Avound  is  enhirged." 

Their   bucklers  were   fashioned  with   great   art,  and  sometimes 
decorated  with   figures    embossed   in   brass.       Their   brazen   helmets 


>Efr\\. 


Bronze  Daggers.' 


boro  figures  in  relief,  either  of  birds  or  (iiuulrupecb,  or  horns  which 
seem  to  have  had  some  religious  significalicni,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  collar,  tovques.  Bracelets  were  also  indispensible  ornaments; 
in  the  stone  age  they  were  made  of  shells ;  later  on  they  were  of 
metal,  and   even  of   gold.'^      The  warriors  of   the  American  prairies 

■  rtln.les  and  Imiidli'S  of  bronze  dnn;<r,.r.«.     (Muanim  of  Sainf-GeiiiiaiTi.) 
^  Tl.e.e  collars  and  l.rncelots  l,ad  i-mLaldy  a  hi.M-atic  or  social  character:  ll.e  .■luefs  wore 
eold  ones     for  free  men  thev  were  of  bronze.     The  Mnsenn,  of  Sainl-Gennan>  possesses  more 
flu.  a  hundred  an.l  <if..v  of  .ben,.     [There  is  also  a  fine  collection  a,  ,be  Itoyal  Ir.sb  Aca,lemv 
in  Dublin.— ^^/.]  ._, 
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and  of  the  islands  of  Oroania  doooratc  thoir  hoads  witli  brilliant 
feathers  and  stranj^v  ornaments.  In  a  barbarous  age  man  possesses 
woman's  vanity,  and  Avould  fain  appear  beantiful  as  well  as  strong 
and  brave. 

"  On  journeys  and  in  battb^   the  windthy  make  use  of   chariots 
drawn  bv  two   horses,  and  earrvint;-  a  (h'iver   and  a  warrior.'       First 


1/,,^ 


Gallie  and  Galleo- Roman  II«'lmets.'"* 

they  throw  the   spear,   and    then   leap    down   to   attack   the   enemy 

^  There  is  one  in  the  Mnseum  of  Saint-Germain.     (See  the  Reme  archeol.,  ]?^77,  p.  217.) 
^  1,2.  Horned  helmets  with  wheel.    (Arc  d'Orange,  cast  in  the  Mnseum  of  Saint-Germain.) 

3.  Horned  helmet  without  wheel.     (Arc  d'Orange,  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Germain.) 

4,  5,  6.  Horned  helmets  from  the  tomh  of  the  Julii  at  Saint  Remys.     (Cast  in  the  Museum  of 
Saint-Germain,  rooms  h  and  c.)     These  eccentric  ornaments  of  Gallic  helmets,  mentioned  bv 
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with  the  sword.     Some  despise  death  so  much  as  to  come  into  the 

fight    without    other    defensive    armour    than    a    girdle    round   the 

body.      They    bring    with    them    servants    of    free 

condition,    and    employ  them  as  drivers  and  guanls. 

Ik^fore  the  trumpet  has  given   the  signal  for  action 

they  are  accustomed  to   come  forth  from  the  ranks 

and    challenge  the   bravest   of   the  enemy  to  single 

combat,  brandishing  their  arms  in  order  to  intimidate 

thcnr   foes.     If   anyone    accepts   the   challenge    they 

sing    the    prowess    of    their    ancestors,    boast    their 

own  virtues,  and  insult  their  adversaries.     They  cut 

off  the   heads  of   their  fallen  enemies,    fasten  them 

on   their   horses'    necks,    and   nail    the    trophies    to 

their  houses.     If  it  is  a  renowned  foe  they  preserve 

his    head    in    oil    of    cedar,    and    some    have    been 

known  to  refuse  to  sell  such  a  head  for  its  weight 

in  gold.      ''  I  have  seen  many  of   them,"  says   the 

phirosopher  Posidonios,  ''  and  I  was  a  long  time  in 

getting  accustomed  to  the  sight."      Others  set  their 

enemies'    skull   in   gold,   and   used   it   as  a  cup   for 

religious  libations. 

These    challenges,    these    long    speeches    before 
coming  to  blows,  are  found  in  the  //.V./,  and  almost      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
all   barbarians  have  done  their  enemies  the   honour 
of   preserving  their   heads   or   skulls   as   trophies.     Before   the  fight 

^rrKVih  h,\f  llv  V  c  xxx)  and  still  to  be  seen  in  bas-reliefs,  are  not  a  mere  freak 
to™:  it  ot';  Ln.'  Xi'we..e,  bot..  in  Oaui  and  .i.e  East,  one  of  the  aUnbute. 
0  olm  nd,oneot  the  signs  of  divine  or  «yal  power,  ,3a..X«ac  .„pa.,M"^  accordmg  o  the 
exprerou  o  Eusebius.  T^.e  god  Cernunnos,  on  .be  altur  of  Notre  Uame  m  Pans  has  horns^ 
The  le  is  the  case  with  thelquatting  divinity  on  the  altar  at  Kheims  and  w.th  the  ong.nal 
,,«  a  Vutun  The  svn.bolic  and  religious  character  of  horns  is  rendered  the  more 
statuette  at  .\uiuu.     "  "    .  "     j'ni-iii<rp    the  horns  are  associated  with  the 

probable  because,  on  the  helmets  of  the  Arc  dOiange,  the  noin     "« 
wheel  a  well-known  hieratic  sign,  and  one  of  the  special  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri      llie  wuee 

worn  bv  the  gods"  (and,  we  may  add,  by  Gallic  warriors)  says  Baron  de  Witte      (^«- ««*^' 
8^"  n  56  )    Not  only  is  the  god  Belus  represented  on  the  cylinders  with  horns  on  his  head 

w  oL:ui  i  dii  themives  boiioi.  by  <>-'-fz^:^:c.x^j:^ 

Nicator,  following  the  example  of  the  aiicient  monarchs^  caused  him^H  ^"''^/Xrtraiid ;  see  in 

err  :!;^.x;^^^^^^^^^^^  -----  — -« -- 

with  a  double  pair  of  horns. 

1  Museum  of  Saint-Germain. 
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they  often  vowed  the  spoils  of  tlie  foe  to  Ilesns,  and  after  the 
victory  tliey  saeritiecMJ  to  him  what  remained  of  the  eatth*  tliey 
had  carrird  off.  ''The  surphis  of  the  booty  is  phiced  in  a  i)ublic 
phice,  and  in  many  towns  tliere  may  be  seen  tliese  heaps  of  spoils 
piled    u])    in    consecrated    spots.      It    very   rarely    happens    that    in 

contempt  of  religion 
a  Ganl  dares  clandes- 
tinely to  appropriate 
what  he  took  in  war, 
or  carry  off  anything 
from  these  stores. 
Death  is  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who 
commit  this  theft." 

The  condition  of 
the  women  in  Ganl 
indicates  some  advance 
in  civilization.  From 
chattels  they  had  be- 
come persons.  Free 
in  their  choice  of  a 
husband,  they  brought 
with  them  a  dowry ; 
the  man  advanced  an 
equal  value  from  his 
property  ;  the  whole 
was  put  together,  and 
this  sum  went  to  the 
survivor,  with  the  in- 
crease it  had  produced.-  But  the  husband  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  children,  and  the  son  could 
not  accost  his  father  in  public  before  he  was  of  an  age  to  bear 
arms. 

"  When    the    father    of    a    family    of    high    birth    dies,   his   kin 
assemble,  and   if    they  have   any  suspicion   as   to    the    cause   of    his 

*  Miiseiim  of  the  liOuvre.     (Clarac,  Descr.  des  ant..  No.  89.) 

•*  Cxsar, de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  10;  ...  .  cum  fr  act  Urns  superionim  tenipontm.    It  corresponded 
to  our  gift  of  survivorship. 


l*0!>!clonios.' 


ond,  tlio  women  air  subjected  to  <>xiiiiiiiiation ;  '  if  Hie  enn.e  is 
proved  they  are  p.it  to  death  by  fire  or  in  the  most  hornbh, 
torments.  The  funeral  ceremonies  are  maguiticent.  All  that  is 
thought  to  have  been  dear  to  the  departed  during  his  life  is  east 
on  to  the  funeral-pile,  even  animals."  Up  to  within  a  short  time 
before  Ca2sar's  expedition  the  slaves  and  clients  whom  the  dead 
man  had  most  loved  were  burnt  with  him.'' 

It  seems  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  each  tribe,  the 
pastures,  waters,  and  forests  remained  common  property  ;  the  tribe 
itself  was  like  a  collection  of  elaiis.^  There  wen-  two  classes,  the 
nobles  and  the  free  men.  The  former  did  not  form  an  exclusuv 
caste.      They  possessed  wealth  and  lands,  and  round  each  of    them 


Tomh  of  a  Gallic  Chief  (Museum  of  Cluny). 

clustered  a  numerous  crowd  of  servants  and  clients,  wh-,  li^ed 
generation  after  generation  in  the  hous<-  or  in  the  domani  of  their 
chief.  Caesar  calls  them  equite,  (knights),  and  this  cavalry  ^^'as 
much  esteemed  among  the  legions  of  the  empire.  But  their  ranks 
were  open  to  courage,  and  whosoever  was  worthy  to  take  a  place 
among  the  first  men  of  the  city  could  lay  claim  thereto.  When 
any  war  is  declared,  which  occurs  almost  every  year,  all  the  nobles 
take  arms  and  surround  themselves  with  a  number  of  servants  and 

.  C^Bur  s«j.  «Z«  Bell.  Gall.,  vi,  10) ;  *  -»-*«  •  •  •  •  »«-"<"""«  *«^'"'  ^'""'"'  ^""'^ 

Fos^^MirsuXya  chief  Umed  more  than  twe„ty-Hve  eentunea  ago  w.h  b.  w.te,  h. 

LZ  an.l  ..i/flint  arms.    These  .■eu.aius  are  deposited  -  ;-^I--.     ,^,  J^,'    ,,,  ,^,,,,  „f 

»  I  think  however,  that  it  is  going  too  far  to  ''^^     «  ;;;^;i'  ,;it;t  ^'^..eended  fro.n 

elans  in  Scotland  in  all  respects^   '^::^Z:t2t^^^^::^^  tohlood  relationship. 
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clients  proportionate  to  their  birth  and  to  their  wealth."  Some  of 
these  clients  dedieat(>d  them.st'lves  to  their  chief  for  life  and  death. 
Among  the  Aqiiitani  these  devotees  were  called  f^ohhirii  ^'  The 
soldiirii  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  life  with  those  to  whom  they 
have  consecrated  themselves  by  a  friendly  understanding;  if  the' 
chief  perishes  they  refuse  to  survive  him,  and  slay  themselves.  It 
has  never  yet  happened  within  the  memory  of  man  that  one  of 
those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  chief  by  such  a  compact 
refused  to  follow  him  in  death." 

But  this  custom  of  clientship  had  also  its  inconveniences;  the 
chief  must  defend  his  clients  and  avenge  wrong  done  to  them, 
whence  it  resulted  that  each  of  these  associations  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  State  within  the  State,  and  that  the  city  was  very  often 
full  of  troubles.  We  have  seen  clientshi])  at  Eome,  and  it  existed 
almost  everywhere,  because  it  is  the  first  of  social  forms,  the  weak 
leaning  upon  the  strong.  But  Eoman  discipline  placed  the  city  [or 
polity]  above  the  clan,  the  citizen  above  the  individual;  that  is 
why  Rome  became  strong,  whilst  Gaul,  which  had  only  an 
impi'rfect  knowledge  of  this  great  discipline  of  cities,  remained 
weak. 

The  knights  and  their  clients  left  but  a  very  humble  place 
for  the  free  men,  plebs  pwnc  pro  servo  habctur.  The  numbers  of 
the  latter  however,  constituted  a  force,  and  more  than  once  changed 
the  constitution  of  the  State.^ 

The  elders  formed  the  council  of  the  city,  in  which  certain 
tribes  did  not  allow  two  meudx^rs  of  the  same  family  to  sit ;  above 
them  was  the  king  or  a  temporary  chief,  who  might  even  be 
elected  annually.  Some  words  in  the  Commentaries  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  in  exceptional  circumstances  a  general  council  of 
the  whole  of  Gaul  met  together.  The  pervading  divisions  in  the 
country  do  not  allow  the  supposition  of  anything  more  than 
assembli(?s  of  confederate  nations;  yet  the  idea  of  a  representative 
assembly  of  Gaul  was  in  men's  minds,  at  least  in  Cesar's  time, 
and  answered  to  an  obseure  feeling  of  national  unity. 

In  the  assemblies,  precautions  were  taken  against  hasty  de- 
cisions.      "In   the   cantons,"    says     Ca?sar,    "which    are   considered 

'  See  in  the  following  cLapfer  what  is  related  of  Orgetorix,  Ambiorix,  Verciugetorix,  etc. 
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the  best  administered,  it  is  a  sacred  law  that  he  who  learns  any 
news  of  interest  to  the  city  should  immediately  inform  the 
magistrate  of  it  without  communicating  with  any  other  pc^rson, 
experience  having  shown  that  imprudent  and  unenlightened  men 
are  often  alarmed  by  false  reports,  take  extreme  courses,  and  even 
proceed  to  crimes.  The  magistrates  conceal  what  they  consider 
proper,  and  only  reveal  to  the  multitude  what  they  think  good  for 
them   to  know.      It  is  only  in  the  assembly  that  public  affairs  are 

discussed." 

To  maintain  order  there    the   Gauls   had  established  a  singular 
custom.      If   any  one  interrupted  the  orator  or  attempted  to  speak 
out  of  his  turn  a  lappel  of  his  mantle  was  cut  off.     In  councils  of 
war  other  customs  existed ;   anyone  too  corpulent  to  wear  a  standard 
girdle  reserved  for  the  purpose  was  punished  with  a  fine,  and  who- 
ever  arrived   last    at   a   military  trysting   place  was   put    to    death; 
the   latter   no    doubt,    by   keeping    them   long   waiting,    was   looked 
upon    as    disloyal.      The    Eomans    had   a   similar   custom;    at   the 
review  of   knights,  anyone  who  was  too  corpulent  was   deprived  of 
his    horse    by   the    censor,    and    relegated    to    a   lower   class ; '     the 
citizen  who  did  not  answer  when  his  name  was  called  for  military 
service  was  sold.'"^ 

III. — The  Druids. 

At  first  the  Gauls  worshipped  the  thunder,  the  stars,  the 
ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  the  wind,  forests,  mountains  and  great  oaks, 
that  is  to  say  the  forces  of  nature,  beliefs  which,  in  all  places, 
have  formed  the  basis  of  primitive  polytheism.  little  by  little 
the  phenomena  were  personified:  Kirk  represented  the  terrible 
wind  of  the  Rhone  valley,  the  Mistral,  which  the  Provencals 
still  call  by  its  Gallic  name  of  Cers ;  Tarann  was  the  spirit  of 
the  thunder;  Bel,  the  god  of  the  sun;  Pennin,  the  genius  of 
the  Alps;    Arduin,  of  the  immense  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  etc. 

StilUater  the   Gauls  worshipped  higher  gods:  Hesus,   the  first 
cause,  '^  who  ever  springs  up  afresh ;  "  Teutates,  the  orderer  of  the 

^  Nimis  inngui  homiui  et  corpulento.     ( Aul.  Gell.,  vii.  i>2.)     The  same  was  the  case  with 
him  who  presented  himself  with  an  ill-kept  horse.     (Ibid.,  iv.  12  and  20.) 
*  Cic,  pro  CcDcina,  34. 
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world,  '^  the  father  of  the  peo})b  ;  "  A[ereuiT,  the  inventor  of  nrts 
and  eonduetor  of  souls,  whose  (iallie  name  has  disappeared  ;  Caiuul, 
the  tieree  genius  of  war,  ''the  master  of  the  brave";  l^orvo,  the 
god  who  heals;'  Ogmius,  the  god  of  poetry  and  clocpu^ice,  who 
was    represented    with  chains   of   gold   and    a'mber    issuing  from    his  ' 

mouth  to  seize  and  carry 
away  those  who  heard  him  ; 
the  goddess  Epona,  pro- 
tectress of  horses  and  horse- 
men, so  numerous  in  Gaul ; 
.  the  mother -goddesses,  an- 
cestresses of  the  Good 
Peoj)h  and  Fairies  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  etc. 

The  druid,  the  minister 
of  these  divinities,  was  at 
once  the  interpreter  of  the 
will  of  heaven  and  of  the 
secrets  of  the  earth.  He 
was  priest  and  sorcerer  ; 
himself  deluded,  and  de- 
luding others.  This  is  the 
usual  state  of  religions  and 
priesthoods  in  all  barbarous 
ages.  When  there  is  no 
science  to  explain  pheno- 
mena, they  assume  a  super- 
natural character,  of  which 
the  priest  alone  can  give 
an  account,  and  which  he 
alone  appears  able  to  con- 
trol. Hence  his  power, 
which  he  strengthened  by  an  imposing  and  temble  form  of  worship, 


'  The  Romans  likened  him  to  Apollo,  the  great  healer-god,  and  he  was  highly  honoured  at 
the  thermai,  tliree  of  wliic-h  liave  retained  his  name.  lie  also  gave  it  to  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  house  of  (.'apet,  the  IJourbons. 

■  Uaidoz,  lUlit/inn  yaul.,  pi.  i.  The  hammer  which  the  god  holds  is  the  sign  of  the 
thunder-bolt. 


Tarann.- 


and    by    teachin-    which    kept    the    worshippers    under    his    moral 

sway.' 

Every  year,  during  the  night  of   the  first  of   May,  the  radiant 
return  of  the  sun,  or  Bel,  was  celebrated  by  great  bonfires  kindled 
upon   the    heights.      The   feast   of    Teutates   was   celebrated    in   the 
forests  by   torchlight   on  the   first   night   of   the   new  y(>ar.      There 
was  gathered  the  mistletoe,  l)ut  it  seldom  grows  upon  the  oak,  the 
tree   venerated    by    the    Uruids,    and    this   rarity    caused    it    to   be 
prized.      When   on   the  sixth  day  of   the   last   moou   of    winter  (in 
I'ebruary   or    March)    the   priests   had    at    length    found    the   plant 
spreading    its    green    over    the    stripped    boughs    of    some    oak— an 
ima<'e   of    life   issuing  from   the   midst   of   dead   nature,  the  people 
flocked  round  the  sacred  tree.     The  chief  of  the  Druids,  clothed  in 
•  white    cut   with   a   golden    sickle   the   holy    plant,    which   possessed 
medichial    and    magic   virtues.      This   custom,   like   mauy   others   of 
that    time,   left   behind   it  deep   traces,   which  are  found   up  to  the 

present  day. 

Other    sacred    herbs    possessed    marvellous    virtues,    but,    after 

the    oak   and    mistletoe    nothing    was    so    powerful    as    the    egg    of 
a  serpent.-^     The  Druids  wore  it  hung  about  their  necks  richly  set, 

sold  it  at  very  high  prices. 

The  Druids  never  wrote  anything,  and  the  songs  of  the  bards 
of  ancient  days  died  with  them.  But  in  one  corner  of  England 
and  one  of  France  their  memory  has  been  preserved:  ^\ales  and 
Armorica   have   long   had   their   national   singers,    the   heirs   of    the 

.  WLcnce  ca.„e  the  Druid.  :-     The  Cell,  of  Spain,  of  Gallia  Cisalpnm  nf  the  Danube  valley 
and  O,  lu  ia,  and  even  those  of  Gallia  Xarbonensis  had  none.     Heyond  Gaul  they  are  found  only 
'in  H     a^  a  .d  Ireland,  and  Ca^.ar  thought  the  great  island  had  been  the  cluef  home  of  Drmdic 
kno    X     To  aecoum  for  this  fact  an  explanation  offers,  bu,  it  .s  a  merely  hypothet.cal  one. 
The  primitive  Aryans  had  their  M«m«««,  who,  .nore  fortunate  than  then-  S.ber.an  successors, 
Ited  b"      ant  successes,  like  the  Brahmins  in  India,  the  Magi  in  Pers.a,  and  the  Drmds  among 
frCel^     These  druids  who  had  set  out  with  the  Hrst  Celtic  hands  arr.ved  wUh  them  m  th 
l^reme  west,  in  Britain,  where  in  their  insular  isolation,  and  under  the  mfluence  o     a^urable 
circumstrces  or  of  some  superior  man,  their  institution  developed  tdl  .t  was  at  last  strong 
ouTto    nake  the  religious  conquest  of  a  part  of  Gaul.    The  shamans  of  the  other  Ce Itt 
trefwho  remained  in  the  state  of  obsc^ure  and  powerless  sorcerers,  must  have  escaped  the 

""ims 'sIZsed  se^eut's  egg,  which  .n  Claudian's  reign  cost  a  lioman  knight  his  life, 
appearfto  hTve  W  a' fossil  felurchin,  very  frequently  found  in  secondary  and  tertiary 
ZosiTs  The  traces  of  this  superstition  are  not  yet  exth.ct  m  the  mountains  o  bcotla.ul. 
Glai  balls,  called  serpent's  teeth,  are  still  worn,  as  the  Druids  wore  them  on  thetr  necks. 
HeTce  too?there  no  doubt  came  the  t^  of  those  ivory  and  amber  necklaces  winch  nurses  plac-e 
round  children's  necks,  to  help  on,  as  they  say,  their  teething. 
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Celtic  bards,  of  tlieir  toiigiu^  and  tlu^ir  traditions.  It  lias  ham 
thought  possible  to  recover  from  these  Welsh  and  Breton  poems, 
especially  the  former,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Dniids,  and  with 
these  songs  of  a  comparatively  modern  epoch,  a  whole  system  of 
metaphysics  has  be(»n  reconstrncted.  I  fear  the  Druids  have  got ' 
credit  for  more  than  thev  deserve.^  Human  sacrifices  stained  with 
blood  the  rouurh  altars  which  the  Druids  raised  in  the  midst  of 
wild  lands  and  in  the  thickest  parts  of  primeval  forests.  Great 
woods  have  a  dark  and  gloomy  majesty  which  predisposes  to  fear. 
The  Druids  declared  that  there*  were  the  gods  greedy  for  human 
blood. 

'^  The  Gauls,"  says  Ciiesar,  ''  are  very  superstitious  ;  those  who 
are  attacked  bv  serious  illnesses,  as  well  as  those  who  live  amid 
warfare  and  dangers,  immolate  human  victims,  or  make  a  vow  to 
immolate  them,  and  for  these  sacrifices  thev  have  recourse  to  the 
ministration  of  the  Druids,  without  whom  no  sacrifice  can  be 
offered.  Thev  believe  that  the  life  of  a  num  is  necessarv  to 
redeem  that  of  another  man,  and  that  the  immortal  gods  can  only 
be  appeased  at  that  price ;  and  they  have  even  establislied  pid)lic 
sacrifices  of  this  description.  They  sometimes  have  figures  of  men 
of  immense  size,  made  of  plaited  osiers,  the  interior  of  which  tlu^y 
fill  with  living  men  ;  they  set  fire  to  this  and  make  their  victims 
perish  in  the  fianies.  They  think  that  the  death  of  those  who 
have  been  convicted  of  theft,  robbery,  or  any  other  crime,  is  most 
pleasing  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  '^  but  when  such  men  are  lacking 
they  take  the  innocent."  The  maimer  in  which  the  victim  fell, 
the  convulsions  of  his  death-pangs,  and  the  colour  of  his  blood 
were  so  many  signs  whereby  the  sacrificer  recognized  the  will  of 
the  gods.  The  Greeks  held  the  same  belief  when  they  desired  to 
kill   Iphigenia,   and   when  Achilles   slew   his   captives  on  the   tomb 
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Sharon  Turner,  the  great  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  had  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century  atHrnied  the  authenticity  of  the  Wel.-^h  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  thereafter 
none  ventured  to  doubt  it.  M.  de  la  Villemarque  has  also,  tlirough  his  Barzaz-lirciz,  made  the 
popular  songs  of  our  Brittany  widely  known.  Ihit  the  authenticity  of  the  ^^'el^;h  poems  has 
been  energetically  attacked  by  Mr.  Nash  in  his  Talicsin  (1858, p.  lli>-21 ),  and  that  of  the  songs 
in  liarzaz  Breiz  by  M.  Luzel,  and  in  the  Revue  celtique  of  M.  Gaidoz  (vol.  ii.  p.  44-70).  Though 
M.  de  la  Villeniarque's  book  is  no  longer  a  historical  one,  it  retains  a  great  charm  as  a  literary 
work. 

^  Even  in  the  last  century,  baskets  were  throw^n  into  the  fire,  in  which   the  men  were 
replaced  by  cuts,  foxes,  or  wolves.     (Gaidoz,  lieliyiou  des  Gaulous.) 


of  Patroclus;  the  Romiuis  when  they  buried  Gauls  alive  in  the 
Forum,  or  made  gladiators  fight  round  a  tomb.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  the  Dniids  taught  that 
punishments  and  rewards  awaited  man  in  a  future  life.  "They 
try  to  persuade  men,"  says  Ciesar,  "  that  souls  do  not  perish,  and 
that  after  death  they  pass  into  another  body  ;  a  belief  wliich  is 
peculiarly    fitted    to   inspire   courage   by    driving   away    the   fear   of 

death." 

Metempsychosis   is   a   Pythagorean   idea   with   which   the   Greeks 
had   supplied    the    Gauls,    and    of   which    a  few  Ilellenising  Kruids 
must    have    boasted    to    Cfesar.      Nothing    in    fact    authorizes    the 
belief  that   these   priests  had  a  creed  touching  death  more  definite 
than   that   of    the    Eomans.      But    their    funeral   ceremonies   prove 
a  faith  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave  far  more  earnest  than  the  dim 
belief  of   the  Latins  in  the  sad   existence   of   the  manes.      Horace, 
the   epicurean,    who   ceaselessly   repeats,    "Enjoy    quickly,    lose   not 
a  moment,  for  death  dra^^•s  near,"  thought  this  Gaul   that   had  no 
dread    of    funeral    ceremonies,    Non   parentis   fiinem     G(dli(f—ynT 
fierce.      The  West  has  never  seen  any  nation   that    thought  less  of 
life  or  encountered   steel    with   less  fear   in   fight,   in  duels,  in   the 
voluntarv  innnolation  of  victims  for  sacrifices,  and  even  at  festivals. 
Death  was  to  them  but  a  dark  and  narrow   passage  beyond   which 

they  saw  the  light. 

"The  dust  of  the  ancients  shall  spring  to  life  again,"  said 
Merlin,  the  enchanter  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  As  a  sign 
of  this  renewal  of  life,  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  Novemb.'r  the 
Druids  extinguished  all  the  fires.  The  earth,  plunged  in  darkness 
and  silence,  seemed  dead.  Suddenly  upon  the  highest  lull  a 
brilliant  fire  shone  forth,  the  flame  on  domestic  hearths  was 
rekindled  from  the  national  fire,  and  the  people  broke  forth  into 
songs  of  gladness ;  life  resumed  possession  of  the  world. 

In  this  same  night  Samhan,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  had  seated 
himself  on  his  throne  far  away  in  the  west  to  judge  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  died  during  the  year.  They  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Gaul  to  the  extremity  of  Armorica,  to  the  foot  of 
the  promontorv  of  Tlogoff  where  the  sea  utters  its  everlasting 
plaint  "The  dwellers  on  this  shore,"  says  the  poet  Claudian, 
"  hear   the   shades   arrive  wailing ;    they  see   the   pale  phantoms  of 
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the  (lead  pass  by.''  At  the  solemn  hour  of  night,  when  legends 
say  that  coffins  open  and  those  who  are  no  more  reapjxjar,  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast  heard  a  rapping  at  tlieir  door  and  found 
their  barks  hulen  with  invisibk^  passengers.  As  soon  as  they  had 
set  the  sail  and  fixed  the  helm  they  were  carried  away  by  an 
unknown  force  whicli  in  a  few  minutes  bore  the  skiff  to  the  shores 
of  the  isles  of  Prydain.  The  bark  immediately  grew  lighter,  and 
the  mariner  could  return  to  his  honu' ;   the  souls  had  departed. 

But  they  would  return  to  fulfil  a  second  existence,  better  and 
more  complete  than  the  first.  Death  was  but  the  middle  of  life. 
"  Do  you  not  know,"  the  ancient  bard  Gwenc'hlau  ^  is  made  to  say, 
"  that  every  man  must  die  three  times  before  resting  for  ever  ? " 
Thus  the  druid  would  recommence  his  life  of  meditation  and 
studv  in  order  to  know  more ;  thus  the  hero  would  live  a^irain 
to  avenge  his  people.  Did  not  the  Welsh  await  the  return  of 
Arthur  for  five  hundred  years  ? 

The  Druids  formed,  not  an  hereditary  caste,  but  a  clergy 
recruited  from  the  most  able  men,  with  a  supreme  pontiff,  councils, 
and  the  terrible  weapon  of  excommunication.  Their  chief  possessed 
an  unlimited  authority.  ''  At  his  death  the  most  eminent  in 
dignity  succeeds  him ;  or  if  several  have  equal  claims,  the  election 
takes  place  by  the  vote  of  the  Druids,  and  the  office  is  sometimes 
disputed  in  arms.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  year  all  the  Druids 
assemble  in  a  consecrated  place  on  th(^  frontier  of  the  country  of 
the  C'arnutes  (Chartres),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  central  point 
of  Gaul.  Thither  repair  from  all  parts  those  who  have  any 
differences ;  and  they  conform  to  the  judgments  and  decisions  of 
the  Druids. 

*'  In  certain  cantons  the  Druids  are  still  the  judges  of  the 
people.  When  a  private  citizen  or  a  public  man  does  not  defer  to 
their  dc^cision,  they  forbid  him  the  sacrifices ;  tliis  is  the  rarest 
punishment  among  them.  Those  who  incur  this  interdict  are 
accounted  impious  and  criminal ;  everyone  withdraws  from  them ; 
their  presence  and  conversaticui  are  avoided,  as  though  men  feared 
the  contagion  of  the  evil  with  which  they  an*  struck.  All  access 
to  justice  is  refused  them,  and  they  have  no  consideraticm. 


'  One  of  tlie  banls  of  liarzaz-Brciz.     (See  p.  llo,  noto  1.) 
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''The  Druids  do   not  go  to  war,  and  pay    no   taxes.      Enticed 
by   such    great    privileges    man}    Gauls    join    them    of    their    own 
accord,  or   are    sent    to   them   by  their  kindred.      There,  it   is  said, 
they  learn    a    great   number  of    verses.      There   are    some  who    pass 
twenty  years  in  this  training.      It  is  not    allowed  to    commit  these 
verses  to  writing,  and  yet  in  most   public  and   private^    affairs  they 
make  use  of   the  Greek  letters.      There  are,  it  appears  to  me,  two 
reasons  for  this    custom— one  is  to   prevent    tlieir   knowledge  being 
spread  among  the  vulgar,  the  other,  lest  their  discii)les,  trusting  to 
writing,  should  neglect  their  memory.     The  movement  of  the  stars, 
the   immensity    of    the    universe,    the    greatness   of    the    earth,    the 
nature    of    things,   the   strength    and   power   of    the    immortal    gods, 
such  are  the  subjects  of  their  discussions."     ^Nevertheless,  the  known 
facts  of    Gallic  history  do    not    afford    even   a   hint   of   the  political 
power  which   Cfesar   assigns    to    them.      We    are,  therefore,  tempted 
to  think  that  the    information    furnished  by  his   principal    agent   in 
Gaul,  the    druid    Divitiac,   an    imaginative    and   rather   unscrupulous 
man,  applied   if    at   all,  not   to   the  present,  but   to   a  distant  past, 
which  his  vanity  held  up  as  full  of   the  might  and  majesty  of   his 

order. 

Of    Csesar's  just    quoted  words  we    must    however,  retain  what 
concerns   the   singular    constitution    of    this   great    sacerdotal   body. 
It    contrasts    with    all    the    institutions   of    Grceco-Latin    antiquity. 
At  Eome   the  priest  and  the   magistrate  were  one  ;    Giesar  held  the 
pontificate  at  the  same  time  as  the  proconsular  authority  ;    in  Gaul 
the  military  and  religious  chiefs  were  distinct.      A  veritable  clergy 
h(dd    SAvay    there,    and,    by   a    system    of    education    such    as   was 
elsewhere    unknown    to    the     ancients,    they    must    have    exercised 
a   powerful  influence    over  men's   minds.      But  when  it    is  inferred 
that  the  Catholic   Church  has   had  a  greater  hold  on  nations  whose 
ancient  religious  organization  was  so  like  what  Clu'istiauity  brought 
them,   the    fact    is    overlooked    that    this    organization  was   already 
gom*    in    the    first    century    of    our    era,    and    that    there   remained 
nothing  of   Druidism  but  those    superstitious   beliefs  which  so  long 
survive   dethroned    religions.      I^etween   the   reign  of   the  priests  of 
Ilesus    and    those    of    Jesus    Clirist,    there    must    be    placed   three 
centuries    of    pagan    rule.       Moreover,    it     does     not     appear    that 
Cliristianity  was   established   either  more   quickly  or   more   firmly  in 
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(tjhiI  than  in  lands  which  had  never  known  Dniidisin,  like  Italy 
and  Spain. 

In  conjunction  with  the  order  of  Druids  are  found  bards, 
diviners,  and  prophetesses.  The  latter,  dreaded  enchantresses,  lived 
on  wikl  rocks  laslied  ])v  the  storinv  sea. 

The  ortite-s,  or  diviners,  were  cliarged  with  all  the  material 
part  of  the  worsliip.  It  was  they  who  sought  the  revcdation  of 
the  future  in  the  entrails  of  victims  and  the  Hight  of  birds. 
A  Gaul  never  accomplished  tmy  important  act  without  having 
recourse  to  the  divining  scitmce  of  the  orafe. 

As  long  as  tlu^  power  of  tlie  Di-nids  was  nncontestcnl  the 
bards  were  the  sacred  poets  callcMl  in  at  all  religious  ceremonies. 
But  after  the  militarv  chiefs  had  freed  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  the  priests,  the  bards  celebrated  the  powerful  and 
the  rich.  From  being  the  singers  of  gods  and  heroes  they  became 
the  courtiers  of  men. 

IV. — The  So-called  DRriDir  Monuments. 

In  a  gi-eat  number  of  our  western  provinces  there  are  found 
strange  monuments ;  peiilreth'i  or  mmhirs  [men,  a  stone ;  ///r,  long), 
enormous  blocks  of  rough  stone  planted  in  the  c^arth  separately 
or  ranged  in  avennes,  cromlechs^  or  fuenh/rs,  placed  either  in 
a  single  circle  or  in  several  concentric  circles  around  a  higher 
menhir.  Within  these  rcdigious  precincts  were  deposited  the 
trophies  of  victories,  the  national  standards,  and  even  the  treasures 
taken  from  the  enemy,  the  guardianship  of  which  was  in  later 
times  confided  to  consecrated  ponds'  and  woods.  The  dolmens^ 
formed  of  one  or  several  great  flat  stones  placed  horizontally  npon 
several  vertical  stones,  were  sepulchral  chambers,  sometimes  covered 
over  with  earth,  which  contained  the  remains  of  some  famous  chief. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  dolmens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saumur 
a  skeleton  was  discovered  with  a  stone  knife  in  its  side.  Was  it 
the  wan-ior  Avho  fell  in  battle  or  a  victim  immolated  at  the  func^ral 
sacrifice  ?  Some  of  these  monuments  are  as  much  as  seven  and 
a  half  yards  long  and  the  same  in  breadth. 


In  the  dolmens  are  found  implements  of  stone,  sometimes  of 
bronze  or  iirold,  very  rarcdv  of  iron.  The  palafitfes  or  huts  built 
upon  piles  belong  to  the  same  age  ;  they  contain  objects  of  bone 
and  stoni;  idc^ntical  with  those  of  the  dolmens,  but,  in  addition  to 
these,  woven  fabrics,  and  in  the  vessels  wdiich  have  fallen  from  the 
huts  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
peas  and  lentils,  a  proof  that  these  hunters  also  knew  how  to 
cultivate  the  ground. 


I 


1  <! 


See  B.  Fillon,  Objefs  trouve.«  dans  rctany  de  Xesmi/,  ls7i» 


The  Roclie-aux-Fees  at  Korkoro,  near  Carnac. 

They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  metals,  which  on  the 
other  hand  abound  in  the  tumuli.  These  latter  tombs  which 
contain  a  great  many  objects  of  bronze  and  iron  have  only  very 
few  flint  ones;  and  their  pottery,  less  rude  than  that  in  the 
dolmens,  is  decorated  with  lozenge  and  dog-tooth  patterns,  which 
remind  one  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  most  ancient  vases  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.     The  east  of  Gaul  was  in  advance  of  the  west,  and 
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this    Avas    natural  :    tlio    radiation    of    rii-cek    and    Italian   civilization 
had  penetrated  tliither  more  easily.' 

The  most  et^ebrjted  niegalithic  monuments  are  in  Brittany  and 
Aujou."~  The  lines  of  C^irnac  ''  formed  ten  alleys,  having  altogether 
a  breadth  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ton  yards,  and 
a  length  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles.  Up  to  the  present 
day  they  have  served  as    a   racecourse    for   the   inhabitants   of   the 


■II 


Mount  8t.  Michael  at  Caruac  (^Tuiiiulus). 

neighbourhood.  When  they  were  entire  they  numbered  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  stones,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty    feet    above  the  ground,  and  many  are  placed  with    the 

^  See  the  curious  map  of  dolmens  and  tumuli  drawn  up  by  M,  A.  IJertrand. 

-  A  menhir  of  ^Tanite  in  IJelle-Isle  and  the  one  in  the  island  of  Iloedic  were  carrieil  from 
the  coast,  which  is  sixteen  miles  distant.  On  reading  the  description  given  further  on  of  the 
great  vessels  of  tlu-  Veueti,  it  will  lu'  understood  how  the  Gauls  managed  to  transport  sucli 
masses  across  the  sea. 

'  Caruac,  in  the  liretdu  language,  signifies  t hi' place  of  rockf.  The  drawing  which  we  give 
on  p.  llo  was  made  by  1*.  Kichner  from  his  picture  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Germain. 
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thin  end  downwards.  They  look  like  an  army  of  giants.  The 
RocJdng'Stone  of  Perros-Guyrech  (Cotes-du-lS'ord),  forty-six  feet  long 
by  twenty-three  broad,  is  so  perfectly  balanced  that  a  single  man 
can  set  it  rocking,  in  spite  of  its  weight  of  five  hundred  tons. 

On  the  moor  of  Upper  Brambien  there  may  still  be  counted 
nearly  two  thousand  menhirs,  standing  or  overturned. 

At  Lock-Maria-Ker  are  the  King  of  menhirs,  the  Merchant's 
Table,  and  the  covered  alley  of  Mane-Lud.  The  King  of  menhirs, 
was  a  block  larger  than  the  .obelisk  •  on  the  Place  de  la  (^oncorde 
at    Paris.      Unfortunately  it   lias   been  overthrown,  and   lies  on  th(^ 


Tottery  of  the  Dolmens  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain). 

ground  broken  into  four  pieces ;  in  its  unbroken  state  it  was 
seventy-two  feet  in  length,  and  must  have  weighed  250  tons.  Py 
what  means  did  these  barbarians  move  such  masses,  which  are 
enough  to  baffle  our  own  mechanical  arts  ? 

In  other  places  there  are  barrows  like  that  in  the  peninsula 
of  Ehuys,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  which  is  100  feet 
high  and  350  round  the  base.  Beneath  this  artificial  mountain,  as  in 
the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  a  skeleton  was 
found,  probably  that  of  a  religious  chief.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  condemned  themselves  to  immense  labours  to  honour  gods  of 
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Avliom  we  no  longer  know  anything,  and  dead  men  whose  names 
lived  but  a  day. 

These  strange  monuments  sometimes  bear  rough  carvings  and 
various  signs:  crescents  are  seen  on  them,  round  hollows  arranged 
in  circles,  spirals,  figures  which  perhaps  represent  stone  axes,' 
intertwined  serpents  or  trees.  They  look  like  the  fantastic  tattooing 
of  savages  applied  to  granite. 

The  monuments  called  druidic  Avere  raised  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Druids  in  Gaul  or  before  the  period  of    their  power:    they 


Gallic  Vases  in  Terra-cotta  (CVmetorios  of  the  Marne.  in  the  Mu.'^um  of  Saint-GJermain). 

belong  to  the  first  Celtic  population  who  long  continued  to  erect 
them.  These  colossal  stones,  set  up  either  as  land-marks,  or  in 
memory  of  men,  or  in  homage  to  the  gods,  are  the  most  ancient 
monumental  manifestation  of  human  force,  not  onlv  amonjr  the 
Gauls,  but  everywhere.  The  Iliail  and  the  Bible  make  mention 
of  them,  Abyssinia  possessed  some;  Egypt  made  her  obelisks  and 
her  pyramids  of  them ;  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  full  of 
them  ;  they  are  found  in  the  C^aucasus,  in  Arabia,  in  Easter 
Island,    lost   in   the   immensity   of  the  Pacific  Ocean,    and   even    on 
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the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  ruins  of  Kandy,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Anglesey  in  England,  that  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  them  ;  a  complete  circle  of  druidic  stones 
exists  at  Darab,  in  Persia,  and  America  has  the  chalpm  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  the  mounds  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  it  is  the 
architecture  of  primitive  liumanity,  and  it  marks  a  stage  of  culture 
throuo*h    which    at   very    various    epochs   ancient    comniunities    have 

passed. 

Manv    ancient  nations   formed   th(^ir   first    altars   and    the   most 


The  Merchant's  Table  at  Look-Maria-Ker. 

ancient  monuiiunits  of  their  piety  towards  the  gods,  or  of  their 
gratitude  towards  men,  out  of  great  heaps  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones 
such  as  nature  provided.  The  greater  the  effort,  the  lunivier  the 
stone,  the  more  satisfied  tliey  thought  the  deity  ought  to  be. 
Px^tweim  the  huge  lines  of  Carnac  and  the  magnificence  of  tlic 
Parth(^non  tlunv  is  a  gnuit  distance,  but  the  idea  is  the  same  ; 
only  that  the  Gaids  did  not  shut  up  the  deity  within  narrow 
walls,  tlu^y  gave  him  temples  witli  the  sky  for  their  roof. 

The  respect  for  the  druidic  stones  resisted  the  reiterated 
prohibitions  of  councils  to  ''pray  or  light  torches  before  the 
stones,"  and  it   is  not  vet    extinct    everywhere.      Some  Bas-Bretons 
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still  attributo  supornatural  virtues  to  thorn.  In  Xormandy,  on 
some  watch-nights  in  winter",  people  talk,  or  quite  lately  used  to 
talk,  of  fiunniif  stones,  which  on  Christmas  niglit,  at  midnight, 
turned  complet(*ly  round.'  In  other  places  certain  customs  were 
connected  with  them.  It  is  not  long  since  the  women  of  Croisic 
ceased    to    go    and    dance    round    the    huge     menhir,    and    other? 


X^5/^/?flA/^/^. 


Tovered  Alley  of  Mane-Iiud  at  Lock-Maria-Ker  (p.  117). 


sci-atched  the  driiidic  stones  with  the  idea  that  the  dust  would 
make  them  fruitful.  At  Ouerande  a  maiden  wlio  wished  to  get 
married  went  and  deposited  in  the  clefts  of  a  dolmen  flocks  of 
I)ink  wool  tied  up  with  tinsel;  at  Colombiers  she  mounted  upon 
the  raised  stone,  placed  a  piece  of  money  there,  and  must  then  jump 
down  all  alone.  These  monuments,  round  which  tenible  scenes 
have  taken  place,  no  longer  hear  aught  but  maidf^is'  vows. 

^  The  councils  of  Aries  (in  4'>i>), Tours  ( iti  .*>67),  Nantes  (in  7(K)),etc.  (Cf.  Vuuvs  danfiffrntcs 
monumentales.  In  M.  de  Caumont,  p.  111).)  (Jn  closing  tlii^  eliapter  I  must  thank  M.  Al. 
IWtrand.  wl»o  with  ^reat  kindness  plaee<i  at  my  disposal  tlu'  riclies  of  the  Museum  of  Saint- 
Germain  and  his  own  profound  knowleilge  of  Celtic  and  llonuui  Gaul. 
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CHAPTER     LIY. 


THE    &ALLIC    WAE. 


I. — Gaul  in  the  Time  of  CiESAR; 


IN  the  middle  of  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era  many 
of  the  okl  things  we  have  spoken  of  in  ancient  Gaul  had 
changed.  The  cliiefs  of  the  tribes  and  nobles  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  druidic  order,  which  was  then 
decaying,  did  not  play  the  part  of  a  national  clergy  during 
the  war  of  liberty  ;  one  druid,  Divitiacus,  was  even  the  guide 
and  friend  of  (^fesar.  The  aristocracy  had  in  its  turn  found  two 
pow(^rful  enemies.  Some  of  its  own  number,  the  cleverest  and 
bravest,  had  united  several  tribes  and  caused  themselves  to  be 
proclaimed  kings.  At  other  points  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
had  risen,  and  the  Druids  uniting  ^^itll  the  reb(ds  against  the 
nobles  who  had  dispossessed  them,  had  attempted  to  abolish  the 
aristocratic  or  royal  government,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  democratic 
one,  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  former  elements.  In  one  canton 
it  was  the  notables,  principes,  and  the  priests  who,  having 
constituted  themselves  a  senate,  appointed  the  vergohret,  an  annual 
judg(^  who  pronounced  for  life  or  death,^  and  in  case  of  need  was 
the  leader  in  war;  in  another  the  people  had  instituted  a  senate 
or  magistrates,  and  sometimes  a  king,  who  remaincHl  dependent 
upon  the  public  assembly."  C^ciesar  relates  that  after  his  victory 
over  the  Helvetii,  the  chiefs  of  almost  all  the  cities,  princlpes 
civUatum,  came  and  asked  liiin  to  authorize  them  to  assemble  the 
council  of  Gaul.=^  We  have  already  said  wlrat  must  be  thought 
about  these  general  assemblies. 

'  VitfP  neeisque  in  mos  hnhet i)<>te>itatem,     (de  Bell.  Gall.,  i.  1(5.) 

-  Eaoli  fi-ihe  of  the  Oalatfc,  in  Asia  Minor,  had  also  a  chief  and  a  senate  of  ;^00  members. 

(Strabo,  xii.  5,  1.) 

3  .  .  .  .   Omcilium  totius  Onlluf.     (de  Bell.  Gall,  i.  80;  see  p.  105.) 
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Thus  wliilo  IiOTiK^  was  overpowering  tlio  Gallic  colonies  in 
Italy  and  Asia  Elinor,  Great  Gaul  was  rending  hers(df  Avitli  her 
own  hands,  instead  of  organizing  and  uniting.  No  principle  of 
government  had  prevailed,  neither  royalty,  nor  the  aristocracy,  nor 
tlie  clergy.  That  is  why  Gaul  lay  open  to  invaders,  on  tlu*  north 
to  the  JJelga^  and  Germans,  on  the  south  to  the  Eoman  h^gions. 
Amid  this  chaos  however,  sonu^  powerful  States  had  heen  fornuHl. 
These    were    the    trihes    which,     being    inon^    numerous    than    their 


Golden  Torques  '  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain). 

neighbours,  had  reduced  them  to  depcMidence.  As  free  men  entered 
the  elientship  of  the  gnnit,  so  the  small  tribes  liad  become,  by 
choice  or  force,  clients  of  the  mon^  i)owerful,  without  i)arting  witli 
th(nr  intenial  libertv,  and  hence  there*  resulted  crreat  confed(M'ations, 
whicli  embraced  vast  portions  of  the  (iallic  territory.  According 
to  Strabo's  account  tlie  Arverni  (extended  tlieir  sovereigntv  over  the 


'  All   thpst'  ooMen  and  bronze  turtiiieM  ami  hraivlfts  c.nu'  from  tumuli,  and  are  in  tlu' 
Museum  of  Saint -Germain.     (See  too,  Diet,  anheol.,  vol.  ii.,  \mn  i.,  ti<,'-s.  1  to  8.) 
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whole  of  Gaul,    a  dominion  which  must  be  reduced  to  more  modest 
proportions. 

These  nations  were  ill  acquainted  with  the  municipal  systcMu 
which  brought  about  the  greatness  of  the  Grscco-Italians  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  The  social  form  which  most  prevailed 
amongst  them  was  that  of  the  clan  or  tribe.  The  confederations 
just  spoken  of  were  however,  a  first  attempt  at  general  organization. 
By    spreading,    and    uniting    with    one    another,    they    might    have 


Bronze  Torqiieft  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain). 


given  peace  to  the  land  and  secured  its  independence.  Unhappily 
the  perception  of  the  common  p(*ril  broke  upon  them  too  late,  and 
the  Avhole  of  Gaul  united  for  once,  only  to  fall  beneath  the  sword 
of  Caesar. 

Though  it  could  not  yet  be  looked  upon  as  a  civilized  land, 
the  country  had  emerged  from  barbarism.  Its  tribes  were  no 
hmger  mere  hordes  of  hunters  wandering  about  at  random,  but 
societies  settled  upon  the  soil,  whereon  their  hands  and  intelligence 
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wore  already  at  work.  They  had  orc^anized  finances,  eustom-dnties, 
and  taxi^s  of  various  kinds.'  C^icsar  contrasts  the  wc^alth  of  Ganl 
with   the   povc^rty  of    Britain  and   Germany,  and    ho    drcAv  sufficient 

riches  from  it  to  huy  tlie  Eoman, 
people. 

In  his  time  the  Gauls  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of 
Avorking  mines,  and  they  carried 
it  on  verv  activelv.  The  ^Ediii 
had  manufactories  for  gold  and 
silver,  the  Aquitani  for  copper, 
and  tlie  lUturij^es  for  iron.  This 
latter  nation  liad  even  discovered 
the  art,  which  liad  remained 
traditional  anions:  them  and  their 
neigld)ours  the  Arverni,  of 
platin<j:  with  tin  or  white  lead. 
The  ^Edui  had  invented  platiuiij 
and  silv(U'in,i;';  tliey  thus  orna- 
mented th(^  bits  and  harness  of 
their  horsc^s.  The  chariot  of 
king  lUtuitus  was  silvered,  or 
perhaps  even  covered  with  silver 
plates.  Tlui  cliii^fs  wow  iron  coats 
of  mail,  a  recent  (lallic  invention, 
and  sometimes  even  a  gildiMl  cuirass,  and  our  collections  contain 
a   quantity   of    arms,    imi)lements,    collars   [torques^    pp.    122 — 123), 


IJronze  Vase  .siirmonntHl  by  a  Cock"  (Museum 
of  iSaint-Germaiii). 


'  .  .  .  .  Diimnorigem  ....  portorin  reliqHafiue  omnia  .Kdiioruyn  vpcfi'f/alin  parvo  profio 
i-ednnpta  hahere.  {de  Bell.  (raU.,\.  iS.)  Tlie  taxes  were  even  extremely  beavv  ;  ....  Cum 
matjnifudine  trihHtnntm  premuntur.  (Ihid.,  \i.  \:}.)  The  Veneti  e x act eil  dues  from  all  wIk* 
desired  To  make  use  of  their  ports  (jbid.,  iii.  S),  the  Valaisi  from  the  merchants  who  crosse<l 
the  Cireat  and  Lesser  St.  lJernai-<i,  etc. 

^  The  beautiful  vase  of  (Jr.tckwyl,  of  which  we  nive  a  representation  in  colours,  was 
discovere<l  in  ls.')I  in  a  hirne  tumulus,  too-ether  with  tiie  remains  of  a  chariot,  two  bronze 
buckles,  and  a  funeral  urn  of  terra-cotta.  If  it  is  not  of  (iallic  manufacture,  as  the  Etruscan  or 
Oriental  character  of  the  raised  work  seems  to  indicate,  it  proves  the  existence  of  commercial 
relations  with  Marseilles,  unless  it  reached  tlie  Ih'lvetian  cluef  in  whose  tomb  it  was  buried  as 
spoil  of  war.  The  wing-ed  <leity  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ornamentation  is  surmounted  by 
a  bir<l  in  repose,  and  tlanked  by  four  lions  and  two  hares.  Above,  the  wing-s  .spread  on  each 
side  a  broad-headed  se!i)ent.  The  HlKMlians  of  Camirus  thus  represented  their  Diana  ;  the 
inlial>itants  of  Santorin  did  likewise.     {Diet.  arch,  de  la  Gaule,  vol.  i.  pp.  4()1  sqq.) 
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jewels,  bronze  vases,  and  enainellcnl  obj(*cts  manufactured  by  Gauls. 
They  could  weave  and  brocade  stuffs,  and  their  dyes  were  not 
without  some  reputation.  To  them  have  been  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  wheeled  plough,  the  harrow,  the  horse-hair  sieve, 
and  the  use  of  marl  and  cinders  for  manure.  They  made  various 
kinds  of   fermented  drinks,  such  as  beer  and  hydromel.      From  the 


Gallic  Coin.' 


Oallic  Coin.'' 


froth  of  beer  they  made  yeast  or  leaven  for  bread.  Although  they 
had  little  wine,  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  manufacture 
the  casks  suitable  for  preserving  it,  whereas  the  Eomans  still  kept 
wine   in   leathern    bottles   or    earthernware    jars.      The    rearing   of 


Tetradraclun  of  Philip.' 


Gallic  Imitation. 


domestic  animals  was  held  in  honour.  Their  horses  and  oxen 
were  sought  after  in  Italy,  and  Celtic  slaves  were  renowned  for 
skill  in  the  stables  and  cattle-stalls.  The  Massaliotes,  who  were 
skilful  in  cultivating  the  vine  and  the  olive,  had  taught  some  of 
their  neighbours,  and  even  the  Ilelvetii,  the  nse  of  Greek  letters; 
the  Arverni,  bordering  on  Gallia  Narbonensis,  employed   the  Latin 

'  Laurel-rrowned  head,  facing  rip-ht.  On  the  reverse,  a  horse,  a  hammer  in  front  of  the 
liorse's  ehest;  nnderneatli,  a  vase  or  lamp.  (Dicf.  arcUoL,  vol.  ii.,  part  i..  No.  286.)  Both 
coins  bear  tlie  same  stamp  on  the  reverse,  but  the  obverse  of  the  one  is  barbarous,  while  upon 
the  other  the  influence  of  Marseilles  is  observable. 

■"  Bust  on  the  obverse.  On  the  i-everse,  a  horse  driven  by  a  wild  boar;  underneath,  an 
arrow  fitted  to  a  bow.     {Diet,  arch.,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  No.  28S.) 

'  Laurel-crowned  liead  of  Jupiter.  On  the  reverse,  ^lAinuOY,  a  Macedonian  warrior  on 
horseback  bearin^r  a  palm  ;  underneath,  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  comparison  of  these  four  coins 
shows  the  difference  between  the  two  civilizations,  Greek  and  Gallic,  and  the  effort,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  made  by  the  one  to  imitate  the  other.  The  Gallic  coins  departed  more  and  more 
from  their  models. 
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alphabet.  We  possess  a  great  iiuiuber  of  riallic  coins ;  on  nianv 
of  them  is  seen  a  horse  witliout  l)ri(lle  or  a  wild  hoar,  tlu^  double 
symbol  of  liberty  and  war. 

Their  monetary  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gauls  of 
the  Danube.  Avho  after  the  pillage  of  (ireeee  had  eopied  the 
magnificent  staters  of  l^hilip  II.,  of  Thasos,  etc. ;  hi  their  unskilled 
hands  the  design  had  lost  its  bc^auty.  A  sufficiently  great  number 
of  these  ^Macedonian  pieces  however,  had  found  their  way  into 
Great  Gaul  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  several  coining-places, 
which  produccnl  some  curious  types,  where(m  the  vanity  of  the 
chiefs  led  them  to  have  their  portraits  placed.^  ' 

The   activity  of   their  commerce    explains    tlie  wc^alth   of    Gaul, 

and  it  was  facilitated 
by  th(^  bridges  thrown 
across  the  rivers,  the 
solidly  constructed 
roads,  even  across 
marshes,'^  a  very  active 
river  navigation,  and 
coined  money  which 
promoted  exchange. 
The  fine  garnets  which  they  found  at  the  foot  of  several  of  their 
mountains  were  much  sought  after  bv  the  Greeks  from  the  time 
of  Alexander.  The  Sequani  sent  their  salted  provisions  by  the 
Saone  and  the  Ehone  to  Marseilles,  which  distributed  them  through 
Italy  and  Greece,  whither  its  mariners  also  bore  the  cheeses  of 
the  CVvennes  and  the  Alps,  th(^  Avines  of  Beziers  and  of  the  slopes 
of  the  Durance,  and  slaves  who  might  sometimes  be  bought  for  an 
amphora  of   wine.      In  those   days,  with   the   immense   demand   for 


Tetradraehm  of  Thasos.-^ 


'  Upon  the  iiiimerous  mines  in  Gaul,  see  Ern.  Desjardins.  (Op.  cit.,  i.  pp.  409-43:5.)  It 
has  hitely  been  discovered  that  tin  was  worked  in  Gaul  in  very  early  times,  and  digging  for 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  was  more  actively  carried  on  there  than  it  is  now.  The  ancients,  liaving 
many  slaves,  employed  them  on  works  pn^ucing  little  profit,  not  sufficient  to  maintain  our  free 
labourers,  and  moreover,  thanks  to  commerce,  the  rich  Lnles  have  caused  the  poor  ones  to  be 
abandoned.  Thus  we  see  why  Gaul  was  renowned  for  its  wealth  of  precious  metals  and  France 
is  not. 

-  There  still  exist  remains  of  tlio  (Jallic  high  roads,  and  CcTsar  speaks  of  bridges  built  upon 
the  Aisne,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  and  even  the  Rhone. 

^  Head  of  Bacclius.  On  the  reverse,  HPAKAEOVS  SQTHPOS  eA2:iaN  ;  Hercules  stands, 
leaning  on  his  club,  holding  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion. 
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slaves  that  existed  aimmg  civilized  nations,  man  was  the  commodity 
most  in  r(H|uest,  the  one  Avhich  could  always  be  disposed  of' 
quickly  and  advantageously,  and  (laul  furnished  a  great  deal  of 
this  merchandise.  It  also  exported  coarse  cloths  and  black  pottery, 
and  with  the  island  of  liritain  it  had  frequent"  intercourse,  the 
mart  of  which  was  (\)rbilo,  on  the  north  of  the  Loire.  The 
Veneti  around  Morbihan  even  possessed  a  navy,  which  in  certain 
respects  Avas  superior  to  those  of  the  Ilomans  and  Greeks.  For 
the  oar,  the  motive  power  of  war-fleets  in  classic  times,  tliey  had 
substituted  the  sail,  which  allowed  of  distant  voyages,  and  has 
been  used  up  to  our  own  days. 

Towns  multiplied  and  were  surrounded  with  ramparts  foruKnl 
of  several  layers  of  trees 
and  stonc^s  alternately, 
as  was  seen  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  wall  of 
Mursceints.  The  trees 
roughly  hewn  into  beams, 
each  forty  feet  long,  were 
held  together  by  inner 
cross-beams.       Fire    had 

no  effect  upon  the  stones,  and  the  battering-rams  coidd  do  nothing 
ajirainst  beams,  the  ends  of  Avhich  onlv  thev  could  reach.  Julius 
Caesar  admired  this  ingenious  combination. 

At  Peran,  near  St.  Brieuc,  and  elsewhere,  there  has  even 
been  found,  a  wall  cemented  with  melted  glass,  a  ''glass  castle," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Scotch,  who  have  seven  or  eight  of  these 
vitrified  ramparts.  The  wonder  was  not  difficult  to  carry  into 
execution  ;  layers  of  sand  and  bracken,  with  a  great  fire  kept  up 
for  several  days,  would  effect  it.  Some  fire  lighted  on  the  strand 
had  no  doubt  revealed  to  the  Gauls  how  easily  sand  could  be 
vitrified.  Thus  the  Phoenicians  [are  said  to  have]  discovered  the 
art  of  making  glass. 

Gaul  was  developing  alone  and  unaided.  It  was  divided 
indeed,  but  less  so  than  Greece  and  Italy  had  been,  and  the 
elements  of  strength  and  civilization  were  not  wanting.  Men 
have  asked  themselves  what  it  would  have  become  without  the 
Eoman   conquest,  whether  the  loss  of    its  independence  was  a  boon, 


Gallic  Imitation  of  a  Coin  of  Thasos. 
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and  filially,  whether,  beneath  the  paeifie  intlneiiee  of  the  arts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  there  would  not  have  issued  from  the  Gallic 
constitutions  a  civilization  more  original  and  perhaps  Letter  than 
the  one  Avith  which  lioine  inoculated  it. 

Donbtless  if  is  a  pity  that  (iaiil  did  not  reach  the  com])lete 
development  of  its  national  life,  but  it  was  imi)ossible  that  it 
should    do    so.       Placed    between    the    Konians,    who,    in    order    to 


Oppidum  of  Mursceints'  (Restoration  in  Relief  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-(Jermaiii),  p.  127. 

protect  Italy,  needed  to  have  possession  of  the  approaches,  and 
the  Germans,  who  have  coveted  Gaul  for  more  than  tAventy 
eentui-ies,  this  country  could  not  fail  to  be  the  battlefield  of  the 
two  hostile  races.  It  was  in  Gaul  that  Marius  had  conquered  the 
Teutons  ;  it  was  there  that  Csesar  was  about  to  fight  Ariovistus ; 
there  too,  that  the  emperors  withstood  invasions  to  the  last  days 
of  the  empire.  The  war  which  was  about  to  commence  was  one 
of    those  historical  fatalities  over  which  thoughtful  minds  spent  no 

^  Restoration  of  the  Gallic  wall,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  18tW. 


Coin  of  the 
Allol)r()ge>!.- 


vain  regrets.  ''  Since  the  rise  of  our  empire,"  says  Cicero,  '^  there 
is  no  man  avIio,  having  a  clear  view  of  the  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  our  Kepublic,  has  not  thought  that  the  Gauls 
constituted  its  greatest  danger,"'  and  consequently,  their  subjection 
was  a  necessity  for  Eome. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Romans   had  commenced    the  conquest 
of   the   Transalpine   country   sixty  years   previously,   and 
that    the   tribes    settled    between    Geneva    and    Toulouse, 
and  Toulouse  and  Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges   had  re- 
cognized the  authority  of    the  senate.     From  their  great 
settlements    of    Narbo    and    Aqufe    Sextisp   the    Eomans 
surveyed  ''long-haired"  Gaul.     They  had   humbled   the 
powerful    tribe  of    the  Arverni  by  the  defeat  of    l^ituitus,  and  had 
granted    the   ^dui    their    interested    protection.'^      Accordingly,   the 
fear  or  the  confidence  with  which  Eome  inspired  these  two  nations 
Avliich    surrounded    the    Province    had    allowed    tlie    government    to 
impose    all   kinds  of   exactions    upon    them  with    impunity.      When 
the    Allobroges    lost    patience    and   rebelled,  after   the    conspiracy  of 
Catiline,    they    were    cnished   (Gl)    without    a    single    Gaul    having 
drawn    the    sword   for   them.       Indeed,   the    state   of    Gaul  was  not 
such    that    its  tribes   could    devote   themselves    to    a   policy   of    war. 
Since    the   revolution  which   had   overthrown   the    aristocratic    forms 
of    government,    two    parties    had    been    formed    in    every    city,-  in 
every   town,   and   almost   in   every  family.      The  new  republics,  too 
young   for   their   liberty  to   be  a  peaceful   one,  were  subject  to  all 
the    storms   raised    by    rival    or    dissatisfied   ambitions.      About    the 
tinu^  of    Ctesar's  consulship  a  chief   of   the  Arverni  had  perished  at 
the   stake  for  having  attempted  to  re-establish  the  proscribed  royal 
l)ower,^  and  at  the   very  time  three  nobles  among  the  Ilelvetii,  the 
Sequani,     and    the    ^dui     A\'ere     plotting    the    overthrow    of     the 
democratic    government.       Moreover,    all     the     tribes    were    rivals  ; 
every    year    war     broke     out     at     many    points.''       Proud    of     the 

'  l)e  Provtnriis  coiimilarihus,  13. 

^  ('hamois  and  wheel.  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  Allobrog-es.  The  coins  of  the  Allobroges 
of  the  mountains  have,  like  this  one,  a  chamois  stamped  on  them.  The  others,  beknigino-  to  the 
Allobroges  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman  have  a  hippocamp.     (Note  by  M.  de  Saulcy.) 

'  Uion,  xxxvii.  47-4S;  Livy,  Epit.,  ciii. 

*  (^{esar,  de  Bell.  Gall.,  vii.  4. 

'  Bellum  hicidit  fere  (juotannis.     (Caesar,  ibid.,  vi.  15.) 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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humiliation  of  tho  Arveriii  and  of  the  title  of  allies  of  Rome, 
the  ^Edni  had  ahiiscnl  their  power,  and  th(^  fear  inspin^l  by  the 
legions,  to  oppn^ss  their  neigldionrs.  Masters  of  the  mid-oonrse 
of   the   Loire  throngh  the  fortified  position  of    Xoviodunnm,  and  of 

tliat  of  tlie  Saone 
thronijrli  Clialon  and 
Maeon,  they  had  for- 
l)idd(m  the  Arverni 
the  navigation  of  the 
first-naiiuMl  of  tliese 
"  rivers,  and  took  lieavv 
toll  of  the  goods  tliat 
tlu^  Seqnani  sent  to 
Marseilles  hv  tlie 
other.  Drivini  to  ex- 
tremities, these  two 
ntitions  had  united, 
and,  in  ordcn-  to  make 
sure  of  tlu^  victorv, 
liad  taken  into  their 
pay  I'^OOd  Snevi, 
with  th(Mr  chief  Ario- 
vistns.  The  ^Tldui 
had  been  hc^itcn  and 
ol)lig(ul  to  give 
hostages,  hut  tli(^  Se- 
quani  had  not  had 
long  to  rejoice  ov(»r 
their  victory.  Having 
come  from  the  dam}) 
forests  and  uncultivated  lands  of  Germany,  Ariovistus  liad  refused 
to  leaAT  the  beautiful  country  so  imprudently  laid  open  to  liim. 
Under  various  pretexts  h(^  s(^nt  for  ciglit  times  as  many  Avarriors 
as  he  had  promised,  and  he  deinande  I  for  tluMu  a  tliird  of  tlu* 
territory  of  the  Secpiani.  Th(^  ^Ediii  and  tlie  S(Mpiaiii,  united  by 
a   coiumon   oi)pression,  rose  together  against    the  (i(U'man   king.      lie 

'  Bronze  statuetto  from  llu'  i'ahiiut  ile  rrancc.  No.  l*U.')7. 


Diana  found  at  Chalon.' 


evaded   their   wrath   by    taking  refuge   beyond  some   marshes,    tired 

out    their    patience,    and    then   seized   a   favourable    opportunity  for 

overpowering  them.     Their    defeat  at    the    confluence    of    the    Saone 

and    Oignon    rendered  him   more   rapacious. 

He  now  Avanted  another  third  of  the  lands 

of    the    Sequani    for    24,000    Harudes,    his 

allies. 


Against  these  rulers  from  the  East  the 


Coin  of  tlio  yEdui,' 


Orgvtoi'ix.- 


Gauls  invoked  those  from  the  south. 
Divitiacus,  one  of  the  leading  uien  of  the  iRdui,  came  to  Home 
to  claim  the  protection  so  often  promised  to  his  brethren.  The 
ansAver  Avas  long  delayed.  An  unexpected  event  compelled  the 
senate  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  com- 
plaints. They  learned  that  the  Ilelvetii,  tired 
of  the  continual  incursions  of  the  Suevi, 
intended  to  set  forth  to  seek  on  the  shores 
of  great  Ocean  a  less  severe  climate  and  a 
more  tranquil  life.  But  with  their  allies  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ehine  the  Helvetii  formed  a  mass  of  nearly  400,000  souls,'  and 
they  intended  taking  the  road  through  the  Province.  There  Avas 
a  double  danger  for  Eome  in  this  project;  Helvetia  Avhen  desert (^d 
Avould  be  occupied  by  the  Suevi,  Avhose  proximity  Avas  to  be 
dreaded,  and  in  traversing  Gaid  these  400,000 
emigrants  must  cause  disorders  there,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  coidd  not  be  foreseen. 
Moreover,  one  of  their  chiefs,  Orgetorix,  hoped 
that  under  cover  of  these  movements  he  Avould 
be  able  to  recover  the  royal  authority  Avhich  his  forefathers  had 
exercised.  Casticus,  of  the  Sequani,  and  Dunuiorix  of  the  ^Edui, 
Avere    initiated    into    his    schemes,  and  Avere   to    second   him    tiud    to 


*  Silver  coin  of  the  yEdui ;  a  Lear. 

2  jiust  of  Diana  with  a  necklare  of  pearl<  and  lier  (iuiver  on  hor  slionlder;  the  word  EDA  IS 
recalls  the  allianoe  between  the  .Edni  and  the  Ilelvetii  attested  by  Ca-sar.  On  the  reverse, 
a  bear,  which  Derne  has  retained  in  its  arms.  Silver  denarins.  AVe  have  borrowed  from 
M.  de  Saulcy  {^mnv^matique^  dv^  <hof^  paidois)  all  the  coins  given  in  our  narrative  of  the 

Gallic  wars. 

^  Accordincr  to  the  registers,  kept  in  the  Greek  langnage,  which  Cjiesar  found  m  their  camp, 
the  emigrants  numbered  :^()S,000,  of  whom  1)l>,000  were  fighting  men.     (liclf.  Gall.,  i.  2i».) 

'  Dumnorix  or  Doubnorix.  Head  with  the  hair  in  great  locks  and  with  the  torque.^.  On 
the  reverse,  a  horse  galloping.     (De  Saulcy,  Nnnmmatique,  etc.,  No.  0.) 

K  2 


Coin  of  Dumnorix.' 
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roeoivi*  from  him  tho  support  noeossaiy  to  effect  the  same  revohitioii 
in  tlieir  own  eouutrv  ;  then  tliis  barbiirie  triumvii'ate  was  to 
subdiu*  tlie  whole  of  Gaul.^  The  phms  of  Orgetorix  were 
discovered ;  but  the  death  of  that  chieftain  did  not  divc^rt  the 
nation  from  the  i)rojected  jdan  of  emigration.  At  Rome  a  well- 
,2:ronnded  alarm  prevailed,  for  men  called  to  mind  the  part  wliich 
the  Ilelvetii  liad  taken  in  tlie  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  fortv  vears 
previously.  Three  senators  were  despatched  to  Gaul  with  a  senatus- 
consultum,  iJ^iving  tin*  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  unlimited 
[)o\ver  to  do  whatsoever  he  judged  of  use  to  the  Eepublic,  and  to 
protect  the  allies  of  the  Roman  ])eople.  The  iEdui,  Avon  over  by 
this  decree,  undertook,  witli  the  aid  of  the  Secpiani,  to  close  the 
passes  of  Mount  Jura. 

Tli(^  Ilelvetii  and  th(nr  allies  had  allowed  themselves  three 
years  to  complete  their  preparations ;  -  the  third  year  fell  in  the 
proconsulship  of  Gicsar.  Thus  it  Avas  to  him  that  this  Avar  fell, 
in  execution  of  the  senatorial  decree  of  01.  With  this  in  vicAV, 
and  in  ordcn*  to  sow  divisions  among  his  enemies  beforehand,  he 
tried  in  the  year  59  to  gain  Ariovistus  to  his  side  by  bestoAving  on 
him  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman  pcojde.  The  barbarian  king 
did,  in  fact,  promise  to  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  plan  decided  upon 
against  the  Ilelvetii.  During  the  course  of  March,  58  b.c,  Gtesar 
set  out  for  Gallia  Xarbonensis,  one  of  his  three  provinces,  and  in 
eight  days  he  reached  Geneva.  The  Ilelvetii,  in  order  to  dei)rive 
themselves  of  all  desire  to  return,  had  just  burned  their  twelve 
cities  and  400  villages ;  they  had  arranged  to  asscMuble  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  on  the  28th  of  March. 

II. — Cesar's  First  ('AArPAioN  {t>S);   Yktories  ovkr  the 

IIeLVETII    AND    AIUOVISTUS. 

The  Rhone,  as    it  sAveei)s   down    from    the  Saint-Gothard,  Hows 

betAveen  tAVo    chains    of    lofty    mountains    as   far   as    Lake    Leman, 

AAdiich  is  foriiKHl  by  it,  and  out  of  Avhicli  it  issues  again  at  Geneva 

to    dash  itself    a    fcAV   leagues    belu^^    that    town    against    the    Jura 

'  Per  fre.t  potentissimos  ....   Galliff  fofim  sese  pntiri  jnme  spernnf.      (Ofpsar,  de  Bell. 
(rall.,\.:i.) 

-  Ca*sar.  ihffl.,  i.  *i  :  ///  tertiinn  (inninn. 
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mountains  and  an  outstanding  buttress  of  the  Alps  called  Mount 
Vuache.  After  a  struggle  in  Avhich  the  river  tinally  triumphed,  it 
has  made  a  breach  in  the  mountain,  and  it  leaves  SAvitzerland  by 
a  fearful  defile  Avhich  separates  Franche-Comte  from  Savoy,  the 
country   of    the   Sequani   from   that   of    the   Allobroges.      To   reach 
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Course  of  tho  Rhone,  from  Geneva  to  the  Pas  de  L'Eclu^e. 

the  interior  of    Gaul  there  Avas  no  other  AVay  open  to  the  Helvetii, 

unless  they  plunged    into   the   ravines  of   the   southern    Jura,  Avhich 

Avere  scarcely  practicable^  for  a  migration  of  this  kind,  or 

crossed  the  Ehone  at  some  point  between  Lake  Lemannus 

and  the  mountains  of  the  Allobroges.     T3ut  CVesar  Avas  at 

Geneva,  and  hc^  had  already  broken  doAvn   the  bridge  at 

that   toAvn.     The    Helvetii,   hesitating   to   entangle    them-    ^^^^l"^^^ 

selves   in   the   ravine   of  L'Ecluse,  Avhere  a   fcAV  resolute 

men   might   stop   an   army,    demanded   of    the   proconsul    a   passage 

'  Ilippocamp.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  Allobroges  of  Luke  Leman. 
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tlirougli    the    territ(n-y    of     the    Allobrogos.       As    he    hud    as    yet 
ouly  one    h^gioii    he   postponed    his    ansAver    till    tlie    loth    of    April, 

thus  giviiij^  himself  u  delay 
of  fifteen  days,  of  whieh 
he  made  good  nse.  When 
the  deputies  reappeared 
they  found  that  these  few 
(lavs  had  sutheed  him  to 
fortify  all  the  easily  acces- 
sible points  on  the  left 
bank-  of  the  river,  from 
the  Jura  to  the  corner  of 
Lake  Leman,  a  distance 
of  over  sixteen  miles.  ' 
Troops  hurriedly  brought 
from  the  Province  lined 
the  ramparts,  and  all  the 
att(^mpts  of  the  barbarians 
to  force  a  passage  across 
the  Ehone  failed.  They 
were  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  tlie  Jura  route.  J)um- 
norix  and  C'asticus  obtained 
for  them  the  consent  of 
the  Sequani,  and  paying  no 
heed  to  the  refusal  of  the  .Edui,  the  horde  sw(^pt  on  towards  the 
Saone,  rejoiced  at  having  h'ft  behind  them  those  dangerous  defiles. 

^  The  Emperor  Napoleon  IIJ.,  wlu)  luid  the  firouiid  carefully  studied,  does  not  think  that 
Csesar  formed  a  continual  entrenchment,  as  his  woitls  would  indicate,  {de  Hell.  Gall.,  i.  8.) 
From  a  report  drawn  up  by  liaron  Stoffel,  who  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  place,  it  appears  that  the  points  fortified  by  Caesar  must  have  been  :  the  first,  below  Aire- 
la-Ville  :  the  second,  to  the  north  of  Cartigny ;  the  third,  to  the  north-west  of  Avully  ;  tlie 
fourtli,  below  Chanas,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Laire,  wliere  it  enters  the  Rhone  ;  the  fifth, 
between  CVdinfiiy  and  Pas  de  rEeluse.  Tliese  works  are  the  first  examples  of  the  lines  of  defence 
with  which  the  empire  was  afterwanis  to  protect  every  vulnerable  part  of  its  frontiers.  At  the 
present  day  there  exists  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Khone  only  one  foi-d  from  Kussin 
on  the  right,  to  Le  MouUn  de  Vert  on  the  left.  The  second  volume  of  the  Vie  de  Cesar  of 
Napoleon  III.  is  the  most  complete  commentary  yet  made  upon  Caesar's  book,  thanks  to  the 
careful  study  of,  or  search  for  localities,  to  the  numerous  excavations  oi-dered,  and  to  the 
examination  of  every  question  of  topography,  archaeology,  military  art,  and  science  which 
the  text  affords. 

•^  The  cup  of  the  Sequani  was  found  at  Geneva  in  18G2.     (Cf.  Gazette  arch.,  1877,  p.  170 


Cups  of  the  Sequani  and  Itemi,  of  Ked  Eartlienware.- 
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By  his  able  strategy,  and  without  losing  a  single  man,  Ctesar 
had  thus  saved  the  Province  from  a  dangerous  invasion.  The 
peril  was  thrown  back  on  to  the  .Edui,  but  Ctesar  had  already 
resolved    to    make    use    of    the    authority    given    by    the    seiiatus- 


Map  for  the  First  Campaign  of  Ctesar, 


consultum   of    61  B.C.  to   issue   from   his   province   and   succour   the 

allies  of   liome.^ 

The   march  of    the  Ilelvetii  was    so    slow  that    he    had   time  to 
go  to   Italy  for  five  legions,  and  return  to  find  the  barbarians  still 

and  pi.  17.)    With  it  we  give  that  of  the  llemi,  which  is  very-much  like  it,  and  a  transcript 
of  the  two  inscriptions  ;  Se(pianis  Felicitas  ;  Remis  Feliciter.     {Ibid.) 

^  See  p.  133.  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  authority  given  him  by  this  senatus-consultum 
for  the  whole  of  his  war  against  the  Gauls  ;  it  secured  legality  for  his  operations  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining,  further  decrees  from  the  senate  or  the  people,  and  thus  allowed  hnu  to 
raise  fresh  legions  and  to  add  war  to  war  each  year  till  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  conquered,  (de 
Bell.  Gall.,  i.  35.) 
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occupied,  us    tlu^y  had    been   for   the    last    twenty  days,  in    crossing 

the  Saon(\   wliieli   tlie  troops  of  the  ^dui  liad  not  dared  to  defend. 

Tie  pro])ahly   estahlislied  liiins(^lf  at  Satlionay,    and  tliere  waited   till 

three-quarters  of  the  hostile  army  had 
reached  the  othc^r  side  of  the  river,  when 
he  crushed  the  rearguard,  which  was  left 
on  the  east  bank,  on  the  hill  of  Macon  (in 
June);  then,  throwing  his  whole  army  across 
the  river  in  one  dav,  he  found  himself  in 
the  pn^senci^  of  the  entire  horde,  which 
was  going  northwards..  For  a  fortnight  he 
followed  it  at  a  very  short  distance  without 
finding  an  op})ortunity  for  bringing  on  an 
engagement,  till,  provisions  failing  through 
the  treacherv  of  Dumnorix,  he  resolved  to 
go  and  obtain  them  from  the  very  capital 
of  the  ^Edui,  Bibracte  (on  Mount  Beuvray, 
eight  miles  from  Autun).  The  Helvetii 
thought  he  was  tleeing,  and  fell  upon  his 
rearguard,  but  they  found  the  whole  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  there  ensued 
a  violent  struggle  which  lasted  until  the 
middle  of  the  night,  with  inunense  slaughter 
among  the  Gauls.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  action  Ciesar  had  sent  away  his 
horse  as  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  share  all 
the  perils  of  his  soldiers  (end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July).  The  remainder  of  the 
horde    hastened    its    march    northwards    in 

2!^^^!|^|^^1|^  order   to   reach    the    Ehine    and    Germany. 

^^ j^^M^^^^J'^T^:'^^:^  B(ung   soon   overtaken   they  gave   up   their 

Monument  of  Cus8v,  near  Autun.^    ^™®^    ^^^    %    0^^^^    «*     ^^^^    proCOHSul     the 

survivors  of  this  disastrous  migration  110,000 
men,  returned  to  their  mountains,  which  Caesar  was  unwilling   that 

*  Reime  arch.,  1860  and  1S7J>.  The  last  act  of  the  battle  agaiii.st  the  Helvetii  has  l>een 
plactMl  on  the  Chaumes  (stuh})le-tield.s)  of  Auvenay,  twelve  miles  from  Autun,  and  it  has  Ijeen 
thou^lit  that  tlie  ruins  of  the  column  of  Cussy  found  at  that  spot  were  the  remains  of 
a  monument  commemorative  of  Ciesar's  victory.  Hut  the  Commentaries  give  no  geograpliical 
particulars  which  allow  the  scene  of  the  action  to  be  recognized.     The  numerous  barrows  of  the 
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the    Germans    should    occupy.      The    Allobroges    received    orders    to 
provide  them  with  wheat  until  they  had  sowed  their  land  again. 

The  Boii,  a  tribe  in  alliance  with  the  Helvetii,  remained  with 
Caesar's  permission  among  the  ^dui,  who  settled  them  ui)on  their 
south-western  frontier  (Beaujolais)  to  defend  it  against  the  Arverni. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  that  brave  nation  which  had  quitted 
Italy  rather  than  live  subject  to  Rome.  Threatened  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  by  the  Geta3,  they  had  joined  their  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  Helvetii,  and  returned,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
five  centuries,  to  their  early  fatherland.  Tliere  they  Avere  again 
doomed  to  meet  with  the  dominion  which  they  had  so  long  avoided. 

Gaul  was  then  placed  between  two  invasions,  that  of  tlu* 
JSuevi,  a  wild  and  unruly  force,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  an 
admirably  organized  power,  both  of  them  formidable  to  a  nation 
which  did  not  know  how  to  unite  its  interests.  The  Suevi 
inspired  fear  by  their  barbarism.  "  Every  year,"  says  C\esar, 
^'  the  warriors  go  in  search  of  combats  and  booty.  They  never 
dwell  in  the  same  canton  more  than  one  year ;  they  live  less 
on  wheat  than  on  milk,  meat,  and  game.  Their  garments  are  the 
skins  of  beasts,  which  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  body  exposed. 
They  do  not  allow  wine  or  foreign  commodities  to  be  brought 
among  them,  and  love  to  surround  themselves  with  vast  solitudes. 
These  great  depopulated  territories  appear  to  them  to  reflect  glory 
upon  the  nation  which  committed  such  ravages  ;  they  are  a  proof 
that  many  nations  were  unable  to  resist  their  arms.  It  is  said 
that  behind  them,  on  the  east,  they  have  rendered  desert  a  space 
of  600,000  paces."  No  wonder  that  Gaul,  unable  to  close  her 
gates  against  such  guests,  was  in  haste  to  free  herseK  by  the  hand 
of  Rome. 

The  war  with  the  Helvetii  being  over,  Caesar  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Ariovistus.  He  took  care  not  to  reject  the  entreaties 
of  the  Gauls  when  the  deputies  of  the  principal  cities,  gathered 
in  general  assembly,  coucilium  totius  Galliw^  came  to  implore  his 
support  against  the    German   king,  for   these  barbarians  w^ere  a  far 


plateau  are  a  very  ancient  cemetery,  not  the  immense  ossuary  of  a  battleiield,  and  the 
architectonic  details  of  the  column  indicate  an  epoch  posterior  to  that  of  the  Autouines 
Nevertheless  we  give  a  representation  of  the  monument,  which  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  attempts  made  to  discover  the  spot  where  Caesar  gained  his  first  great  victory. 
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greater  cause  of  luieasiiiess  to  tlie  Roniaii  i)roviiice  than  tlio 
Ilelvetii  had  boon.  Hannibal  had  imposed  upon  Kouic  the 
obligation  of  subduing  Spain,  wlience  tlie  great  blow  of  the  second 
Punic  war  had  been  struck;  the  conquest  of  that  country  had 
compelled  the  senate  to  secure  ja  road  bi^tween  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps,  and  the  safety  of  the  province  formed  along  this  military 
road  required  that  the  territorial  slatti^  f/uo  created  in  Gaul  by  tlu^ 
victories  of  Fabius  and  Domitius  should  not  be  changed.  Such 
was  the  chain  of  historical  causes  from  which  the  Gallic  war  was 
tli(^  last  and  glorious  consequence. 

But  now  all  Gc^rmanv  was  on  tlu^  move ;  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose  in  repelling  the  invasion,  of  which  Ariovistus  was 
but  the  vanguard. 

Ca?sar  hastened  towards  him  by  forced  marches  in  the 
direction  of  the  important  stronghold  of  Vcsontio  (Besan(,*on),  which 
Ariovistus  attenq)ted  to  seize,  but  was  forestalli^d  by  Civsar,  who 
reached  it  about  the  beginning  of  August.  The  descrii)tion  he 
gives  of  it  proves  the  exactness  of  the  particulars  with  which  he 
furnishers  us,  for  his  account  of  the  situation  holds  good  at  the 
present  day.  ' 

CVrsar  halted  tliere  a  few  days  to  collect  provisions  and  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  country.  This  delay  was  near  proving  fatal  to 
him.  llis  soldiers,  tcTrified  by  the  tales  told  tlu^m  about  the  great 
stature  and  courage  of  the  Germans,  were  unwilling  to  advance 
further.  Throughout  the  whole  camp  everyone  made  his  will. 
The  less  territied  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  the  roads,  the  dei)th 
of  the  forests,  the  impossibility  of  transport  or  revictualling ;  it 
was  even  reported  to  Ciesar  that  the  soldiers  had  resolved  not  to 
obey  him  when  he  gave  the  order  to  raise  the  standards.  He 
called  together  a  grand  council  of  war,  at  which  the  centurions 
were  present;  he  reminded  them  of  all  the  victories  of  the  legions 
over  the  nations  of  the  north  ;  those  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutons,  of  C'rassus  over  the  gladiators  ;  those  he  himself  had 
just  won  over  the  Helvetii,  who  had  so  often  conquered  the  Suevi, 
autl  he  represented  Ariovistus  as  having  gained  the  advantage 
over  the  Gauls  only  by  tactics  idle  against  Eomans.  ''As  for 
those,"  said  he,  ''who  in  order  to  hide  their  fears  talk  of  the 
difficulty  of    the   roads  and   of    obtaining  provisions,  they  are    very 


rash  to  pretend  to  })oint  out  to  tlieir  general  his  duties,  or  to  think 
tliat  he  will  forget  them.  That  is  his  care,  and  he  has  provided 
for  it.  The  whinit  will  b(*  furnished  by  th(^  Sequani,  thc^  Ijngones 
(Langres),  and  the  Leuci  (Toul) ;  already  it  stands  ripe  in  the  fiehls. 
As  for  the  roads,  they  shall  soon  judge  of  them.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  soldiers  will  refuse  to  obey  ;  their  general  does  not  bt4ieve 
a  AN'ord  of  it,  for  an  army  never  becomes  mutinous  but  with  an 
incapable    or    criminal    leader.       For   himself    his   whole    life    bears 


Country  round  Besan^'on. 

witness  to  his  integrity,  and  the  war  with  the  Helvetii  to  his  good 
fortune.  Accordingly  he  will  fix  the  start  earlier ;  on  the  night 
folloAving  at  the  fourth  watch  the  camp  shall  be  struck,  for  he  is 
impatient  to  see  wlieth(»r  fear  triumphs  over  duty  and  honour  in 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  Should  the  army  not  follow  him  he 
will  set  out  mth  only  the  tenth  legion;  it  shall  be  his  pra3torian 
cohort."  The  tenth  legion,  flattered  by  the  confidence  he  had 
sho^vn  in  it,  promised  its  absolute  devotion,  and  the  others,  through 
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their    tribunes    and    centurions,    protested    their    suhinission    to    the 
orders  of  the  k'luler  ^' who  alone  had  the  direction  of  the  war.'' 

Two  roads  Wl  from  Besan(;on  to  the  vaHev  of  tlie  Khiiie,  the 
one  shorter,  but  mountainous  and  wooded,  and  ccmsequently  difficult, 
the  other  fifty  miles  longer,  because  it  skirted  this  thick  forest 
in  the  direction  between  Besaii(;on  and  Vesoul.  Cicsar  took 
the  hitter,  and  after  seven  days'  march  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ehine,  which  no  Eoman  had  ever  yet  reached.  Ariovistus 
was  encamped  there  ;  he  demanded  of  the  proconsul  a  conference 
midA\'ay  between  tlie  two  camps.  Each  repaired  thither  with  ten 
horscMutai;  thosc^  of  (Aesar  were  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion  whom 
lu^  had  mounted  on  Gallic  horses ;  "  lie  exceeds  his  promises," 
said  they  ;  ''he  was  to  mak(^  us  praetorians,  and  here  we  are 
knights,  equitesy  Ariovistus  rc^proached  the  proconsul  with  having 
(mtered  his  territ(^ries  as  a  foe.  This  part  of  Gaul,  said  lie, 
was  his  province,  as  the  senate  had  theirs ;  he  was  not  such 
a  barbarian  as  not  to  understand  that,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  Caesar  thought  of  subjugating  the  Gauls ;  and  he 
added;  ^' If  thou  dost  not  depart  with  thy  army  1  shall  treat  thee 
as  an  enemy;  and  know  that  many  messengers  have  come  to  me 
on  behalf  of  the  nobles  of  lionu'  offering  me  their  friendship  and 
th(^ir  gratitude  if  I  rid  them  of  thee.'  But  leave  me  in  free 
possession  of  Gaul,  and  without  fatigue  or  danger  on  thy  part 
I  will  take  upon  myself  all  the  wars  that  thou  wouldest 
undertake." 

Ciesar  had  no  idea  of  retiring;  but  Ariovistus  refused  battle 
for  several  days.  It  was  because^  the  women-diviners  of  the  Suevi 
had  consulted  the  fates  by  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  waters 
and  studying  the  circles  nuide  by  a  stone  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  the  fates  had  replied  ;  ''  You  must  not  fight  till  after  the  new 
moon  has  shown  its  silver  crescent."  Upon  this  being  revealed  by 
some  prisoners,  CiBsar  was  only  the  more  anxious  to  bring  on  the 
action.  He  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Germans  to  accept  the 
combat  before  the  lucky  time  fixed  by  their  prophetesses.  The 
battle  was  a  desperate  one,  but  ended  disastrously  for  the  barbarians 

'  Ca'8ar  quotes  tlie.st'  words  i.f  Ariovistus:  are  they  uutlienticr  The  implueuble  hatred  of 
the  nol)les  ag-aiiist  the  proconsul  of  the  Cauls,  whom  at  a  later  peri«xl  they  desired  to  give  up 
to  the  Ciernians,  would  lead  us  to  think  so. 


(1 0th  of  September).     Only  a  small  nmuber  escaped,  and  among  them 
Ariovistus,  who  was  wounded,  and  with  difficulty  rccrossed  the  Rliine. 

A  few  days  before  the 
battle,  Ariovistus  having  de- 
manded a  fresh  conference, 
Caesar  had  sent  him  M. 
Mettius,  a  guest  of  the  bar- 
barian king,  and  the  Gaul, 
Valerius  Procillus,  whose 
father  had  obtained  from  one 
of  the  governors  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  the  title  of 
citizen.  Procillus  spoke 
Celtic,  and  could  converse 
with  the  German,  who  under- 
stood   that    language.      But 

,     .  .  .    ,         ,  .  Medallion  of  Olbia  (Obverse). ' 

upon    their    entry    into     his 

camp  he  treated  them  as  spies,  and  had  them  put  in  irons.  In  the 
rout  their  guards  were  carry- 
ing them  off  with  them, 
when  Coesar,  who  was  pur- 
suing the  enemy  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  rescued  them. 
"  Fortune,"  said  he,  ''  was 
unwilling  to  mar  the  joy  of 
his  triumph  by  the  loss  of 
the  man  most  highly  esteemed 
in  the  province,  his  guest 
and  his  friend."  Procillus 
related  how  he  had  thrice 
seen  the  fates  consulted  in 
order   to   decide  whether   he 

,,    ,       ,  ,    .  Til  Medallion  of  Olbia  (Reverse). 

should  be  burnt  immediately 

or  later  on.  Two  of  the  wives  of  Ario^dstus  and  one  of  his 
daughters  w^ere  killed,  and  probably  many  of  their  companions,  for 
they  had   placed   themselves,  as  at   the  battle  of   Aquic  Sextia?,  on 

1  Mask  or  por^on,  front  face.     On   the  reverse.  A PX I,  the  initials  of  apxifpivc(?)Ani^\\- 
priest,  or  apxiifntTiKori'r),  ])ontifipal :  ea^le  upon  a  fish.     liron/e  medallion  of  Olbia. 
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the  chariots  with  whieli    the   Siiovi  had    protected    their    two   flanks 
and  tli(»  hindmost  ranks  of  tlie  army. 

The  news  of  tliis  defeat  spread  joy  tlirongh  (iaul  and  grief 
throngh  Germany.  The  Suevi  withdrew  from  the  Ehine  and 
phmged  into  their  forests.  In  a  singh)  campaign  CVsar  liad 
terminated  two  formidabh^  wars  (-IS  B.C.).  He  went  into  Cisalpine 
Oaul  to  pass  the  winter,  tliere  to  n^ceive  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  at  Eome  and  to  fulfil  the  judicial  duties  of  his  office,  by 
holding  assizes  [eouvnifufi)  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  province. 
Thence  too,  he  watched  the  restless  tribes  of  Pannonia.  There 
were  other  Celts  who,  at  tlie  report  of  the  (lallic  combats  and  the 
victories  of  their  neighbours,  the  Geta),  over  the  Greeks  of  Olbia 
and  tlu^  coast  of  Thrace,^  miglit  be  tempted  to  take  the  road  to 
the  Adriatic,  where  they  would  have  found  the  bones  of  the  leirions 
exterminated  by  their  forefathers.  Skilful  negotiaticms,  of  which 
only  faint  traces  remain,  retained  tlu^  Pannonians  in  alliance  with 
Home,  and  CVesar,  ha^  ing  nothing  to  fear  for  his  eastei-n  provinces, 
could  strip  them  of  troops  and  carry  all  his  forces  into  Gaul.'' 


■f    I 


Tlie  lleniati,  Alobrotliios. 


ill.— Second  (^vMrAiGN  :    Operations  against  the  Belg.e  (oG  ij.c). 

I1i(^    defeat    of    Ariovistns    had    freed    the    2?a\\\\    and    S(^(piani 

from  slavery  ;  but  some  of  tlu^r  clicaits,  instead 
of  again  placing  themselves  undc^r  tlunr  pro- 
tection, had  entr(>ated  that  of  the  IJemi,  a 
powerful  tribe  of  Belgica,  and  Cfcsar  had  not 
opposed  this  defection.  TIk^i,  instead  of  going 
back  into  Italy,  tlu*  legions  liad  taken  up 
\vint(M'  (quarters  upon  their  territory,  and  it  appean^d  \\\\\\  \\u-  v;dley 
of  the  Saone  was  already,  like  tliat  of  tlie  Rhone,  a  Iioman 
provinci\     Discontent   succeed(Ml  enthusiasm ;    men    feared    they    had 

'  riu'  rifh  cit\ of  Olbia.  on  tli»'  //y/>^////.M  lino-),  and  all  thr  towns  of  tlio  north-west. mmi 
litloial  of  tlie  empire  as  far  as  Apollonia  wve  (b'stroycd  about  this  tiint'  by  tli.'  (M'ta\  (  hion 
Chrvs..  Oraf..  xxxvi.) 

-  The  (Jaiils  of  the  Danube  Iiad.  lik(^  our  own,  already  issued  from  the  state  of  liarbarism. 
A>  rarly  as  tlu'  fourtli  century  before  Christ  they  had  struck  coins  (see  p.  127),  whereas  the 
Germans, ,idy  mamifactured  it  in  ('harlemao-ne"s  time,  the  Sclavs  Hfit  till  the  eleventh  centurv 
of  our  tra.  ( I'r.  von  INdszky,  Mo/itna.  tJc  la  domination  ctltiffiw  en  Ilonifrio,  in  the  lierite  arch., 
Sept.,  ls7J>.) 

^  Head  of  chief  named  AL( )r>U(  )1)1 1(  ?S.  of  the  tribe  of  the  Uemi  or  the  Suessiones. 
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The  Suessio  Galba/ 


Antebrogius.^ 


only    changed    masters ;    the   people   were,  in   short,    indignant    with 
Caesar,  who  was  desirous,  it  Avas  affirmed,  of  re-establishing  royalty, 
and  the  ambitious  spirits  apprehended  that  they 
would   no   longer   have    to   reckon   with    their 
adversaries,    but    with    Eome.      A    fresh    war 
postponed  these  fears  for  a  time. 

The  J^elga^  had  met  in  general  assembly, 
and  had  decided  upon  a  levy  in  mass ;  21)0,000 

men  were  to  be  ready  in  the  spring  under  the  orders  of  Galba, 
th(^  war-chief  of  the  Suessiones  and  Bellovaci.  Warned  of  these 
movements  by  his  lieutenant  Labienus,  Csesar 
enrolled  two  new  legions  in  Italy,  despatched 
thtMu  towards  Belgica,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
stuison  permitted,  arrived  in  person  upon  the 
frontier.  lie  had  long  beforehand  prepared 
the  Remi  to  play  in  the  nortli  the  part  which 
]\rars(^illes  had  played  in  the  south  and  the  ^Edui  in  the  centre, 
that  is  to  say,  to  open  up  the  country  to  him,  to  guide  him  in  his 
nuirch,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  defections.  They  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  task  with  shameful  devotion.  Iccius  and 
Antebrogius,  two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  came  to  tell  him  that  their 
nation  entrusted  themselves  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Roman  })eopl(^, 
that  they  would  do  all  that  was  ordered  them,  that  they  woidd 
deliver  up  hostages,  their  strongholds,  and  provisions.  CiX3sar 
demandcMl  that  the  whole  senate  should  rc^pair  to  him,  and  that  the 
cliildren  of  the  most  noble  families  should  be  given  up  to  him. 

It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Remi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bibrax  (Vieux-Laon),  that  he  encountered  the  Ikdga?.  For  some 
time  he  hesitated  to  pit  his  eight  legions,  00,000  men,  against 
nearly  300,000  barbarians,  renowned  as  the  bravest  in  Gaul.  In 
order  to  divide  them  he  secretly  sent  Divitiacus  and  the  army  of 
the  iEdui  with  order's  to  devastate  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  in 
iwn-  of  the  confedt^rates,  Avhilst  he  himstdf  took  the  prc^cautions 
necessary  in  such  remote  countries.     He  constructed  at  Berry-au-Btic 


^  Head  ornamented  with  a  /o/v///^'.f,  with  the  name  of  T AT.OVA,  or  (ialona,  which  (';esar 
makes  into  Galba.     (l)e  Saulcy,  ojk  <-if.,  No.  ilO. ) 

-  Tiara  witli  diadem.  On  the  reverse,  a  hors»>  g-alloping':  below,  the  wild  boar  standai-d : 
ANI)1-:G0M.     (1).'  Saulcy.  op.  cif..  No.  15.) 
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a  fortified  bridge,  wliero  he  stationed  six  cohorts  under  the 
command  of  Titnrius  Sabinns,  whicli  were  to  afford  him  security  for 
his  convoys  and  for  liis  retreat  ;  then  with  his  legions  lie  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  thv  riglit  bank  of  the  Aisne.  Tlience  lie  could 
witlumt    danger    study     the    barbarians'     method     of     fighting    and 


Fiat  tie  of  thf'  Aisno. 


familiarize^    his    troops   with    their  aspect.      This  caution    encouraged 

the    barbarians.      They    tri(Ml    to  carry    Bibrax,    which    was  held  by 

the   Eeman   Iccius.     A  reinforcement  st^it  by 

('lesar  at  the   right    moment   obliged  them   to 

retire  after  a  furious  attack.     As  the  Romans 

refused    to  cross  the  marshy  land,   the  Belga? 

decided    to   turn  the   position  by  crossing  the 

Aisne  lower  down.     Cicsar,  warned  by  his  scouts,  sent  against  them 

his    cayalry,    who    charged    them    right    into    the    bed    of   the   river 

and  inflicted  great  slaughter  upon  them.     Tliis  d(mble  check  caused 

givat  disorder  in  their  army.     The  ni'ws  of  the  attack  of  JJivitiacus 

*  Divitiacus  or  Divitiao,  king  of  the  Suessiunes,  the  predecessor  of  Galba.     ( I)e  Saulrv, 
op.  cit..  No.  '2o.) 


The  Sues.««io,  Divitiacus.' 
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completed  the  discomfiture.  Th(*  l*e11ovaci,  to  the  nuiid)er  of  00,000, 
hastened  to  flu*  dc^ft^nct^  of  thcMr  liomes,  the  otlier  ti'ilx's  followed 
tlie   fatal    exam})l(^,  and  (^jcsar  had  <mly  to   set    on    his   liorsemen    to 


n 


iv' 


r^ 


Iron  Swords'  (Museum  of  Saint-Germain). 

change  this  retreat   into  a   disorderly  flight.     For   a  whole   day  the 
Eomans  slaughtered  without  any  resistance  (57  b.c.).'~ 

The  coalition  was  dissolved,  but  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the 


^  Swords  and  remains  of  swords  of  iron  from  various  tumuli,     (Museum  of  Saint-Germain.) 
"^  Sine   ullo  pericvio  ....  interfecenint   quantum  fiat   diei  spatium.      (C^asar,  de  Bell, 

Gall.,  ii.  n.)     The  map  given  on  p.  144  is  taken  from  the  Hint  aire  de  Cesar  by  Napoleon  IIL, 

vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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Coin  of  tilt'  Xervii 


:   1 


tribes  in  detail — an  easv  l)ut  tedious  task.  Cirsar  threw  all  his 
activitv  into  it.  On  the  followinii:  dav  he  marched  against  Ww 
Suessiones,  and  took  tlunr  eapital,  Xoriof/foiina  (Soissons).  Their  kinix 
Galba,  saved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Remi,  i;*ave  his  sons  as 
hostages.      Thence    the    proconsul    passed    into   the    territory    of    th(» 

Bellovaei  (l)eauvais).  Terror  preceded  him  ; 
the  chiefs  had  fled  to  tlie  island  of  lU'itain. 
His  politic  ,2:enerosity  uri'anted  the  pardon 
of  the  Bellovaci  to  the  prayers  of  the 
jrEduan,  Divitiacus,  as  he  liad  yielded  that 
of  the  8uessiones  -to  the  solicitatiens  of 
the  Renii.     The  Anibiani  (Amiens)  hastened  to  give  hostages. 

Half  Belgica  was  subdued  ;  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  and  the 
Somme  had  been  crossed,  and  as  vet  thc^  Eoman  army  had 
encountered  no  serious  dangers.  But  Cirsar  wished  to  penetrate 
into  the  wild  country  of  the  Xervii  (Ilainault).  Immense  marshes, 
forests  through  which  they  could  only  advance  by  opening  a  way 
with  the  axe,  hedges  formed  of  young  trees,  interwoven  with  briars 
and  thorns,  protected  the  territoric^s  of  this  nation,  who  rejectinl 
the  name  f>f  Gauls,  and  boasted  (^f  tlicir  German  origin.  They  had 
no  towns,  drove  awav  merchants,  and  forbade  the  use  of  wine  and 
of  every  enervating  luxury.  In  conjunction  with  the  Atrebates 
(Arms)  and  the  Yiromandui  (inhabitants  of  Yermandois,  Saint- 
(iuentin),  they  awaited  the  l^)mans  beyond  the  Sanibre  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  A[aubeuge).-  In  marching  order  each  legion  was 
followed  by  its  baggag(%  and  the  whole  army  formed  a  long  cohnnu. 
Appriscnl  of  this  by  Gallic  deserters,  the  Xervii  prepared  to 
surprise  the  legions  one  after  another,  and  they  waited,  hiddc^n 
in  the  wood,  for  the  first  to  appear.  But  in  drawing  near  tlie 
enemy  Cit^sar  had  altered  his  arrangements.  Six  legions  marcluMl 
together,  and  tlu^  two  last,  composed  of  fresh  li^vi(^s,  ki^pt  guai'd 
over  the  baggage,  gathered  together  in  one  convoy.  As  soon  as 
the  army  appeared  and  had  commenced  the  preparations  for 
encami)uient,    the    Xervii    dasluMl    forward    and    crossed    the    Sambre, 


'  A  horse  witli  the  name  of  a  Xervian.  VA  UTICI'],  who  helper!  to  save  Cicero  whej)  he  was 
besiecrfnl  in  his  eamp.  On  the  reverse,  a  hraneh  with  leaves  in  pairs.  (He  Saulev.  o;>.  n'f.. 
No.  85. ) 

^  Xapole(»n  TIT.,  IL'^fniro  de  Ccfar.  \ol.  i.  p.  {J.'. 


which  was  fordable  anvwhere  in  that  district.  Their  attack  was  so 
impetuous  that  "the  leaders  had  no  time  to  assume  their  uniform, 
the  soldiers  to  put  on  their  helmets  and  take  the  covers  off  their 
shields.  Each  legionary,  as  he  hastened  up  from  his  work,  took 
his  place  n(\ar  the'  first  standard  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of, 
lest  in  seeking  his  own  he  should  lose  time  in  the  battle." 

Notwithstanding  the  hedges  which  intersected  the  ground  and 
prevented  the  legions  seeing  one  another  and  combining  their 
movements,  the  Atrebates  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Xervian  army 
were  hurled  back  into  the  Sambre,  the  Yiromandui  who  occupied 
the  centre  were  brought  to  a  stand  at  the  river,  but  while  they 
were  there  offering  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Xervii  on  the  left 
wing  climbed  up  and  turned  the  hill. 
On  this  side  the  scarcely  marked-out 
camp  was  taken  ;  the  legions  were 
divided  and  all  the  centurions  of  the 
twelfth  legion  slain  or  placed  hors  de 
comhdt.  The  light  troops,  the  auxiliaries, 
fled,  even  the  Treveri,  the  bravest  horse- 
men of  Gaul,  set  out  for  their  own 
city  spreading  in  all  directions  the 
report  that  the  Komans  were  con- 
quered and  their  baggage  carried  off. 
Ctesar  himself  thought  the  battle  was 
lost ;  seizing  a  shield  he  dashed  forward,  reformed  his  line,  and 
fought  like  a  common  soldier.  His  men  encouraged  by  his  example 
drove  the  Xervian  troops  a  few  paces  backwards.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  space  afforded  by  this  vigorous  effort  to  deploy  his 
crowded  cohorts,  and  by  degrees  to  draw  the  legions  closer  together 
that  they  might  support  one  another.  Discipline  and  tactics 
regained  their  advantage ;  the  rearguard  had  time  to  hasten  up, 
and  Labienus,  who  was  pursuing  the  Atrebates,  sent  his  tenth 
legion  to  the  proconsul's  aid.  "  Of;'  our  600  senators,"  said  their 
old  men  t(»  Cnesar,  ''only  three  remain;  of  00,000  fighting  men, 
500  have  escaped."  '^ 

'  From  the  column  of  Tiajan. 

^  These  lio-ures  are  much  exaggerated,  for  the  Xervii  are  soon  afterwards  found  to  have 
become  formidable  again. 
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Such  valiant  fo(»s  inspired  thc^ir  eoiKiueror  with  rcsjxH't.'  ''  It 
is  not  to  b(»  wondoivd  at,"  said  lir,  "  tliat  men  so  intropid  slioidd 
have  (UirmI  to  cross  a  broad  river,  eliiub  up  its  steep  banks  and 
ti,ij:ht  in  th(^  most  unfavourable  })hice.  The  greatness  of  their 
coura^^e  rendered  the  most  difficult  {4iter[)rise  easy  to  tliem." 

Tlie  battk^  of  the  Sambre  was  one  of  the  occasions  upon 
which    Ciesar   fought    for   life*;    it    laid    Ikdgica   at    liis  feet.      Only 


L.r^uuiiim'   Oml 


Soaleo 


^^ 


-JCaman.  Jit/es 


T 


Plan  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sambre.^ 

tlie  Aduatuci  still  remained  in  arms.  They  were  deseend(^d  from 
the  C'imbri,  who  nearly  half  a  century  previously  had  invaded 
Cniul.  Six  thousand  of  these  barbarians  having  been  left  cm  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  to  keep  guard  over  the  heavy  baggage  of  the 
horde,  had  there  fcmnded  a  nation  and  had  settled  themselves  about 


^  lie  did  more  than  this;  he  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
old  men,  wlio  liad  taken  refu«,'-e  in  the  marslies;  he  left  tliem  the  whole  territory  of  their  nation 
and  enjoined  upon  the  nei<rhbouring  tribes  to  protect  the  remnant  of  them  against  all  violence. 

^  JJelgian  writers,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Renard  {Hist,  polit.  et  milit.  de  In  Belyif/ue) 
place  this  battle  at  the  village  of  Prele,  two  leagues  from  Charleroi.  M.  Renard  agrees  with 
Napoleon  in  putting  it  near  Maubeuge. 
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the  contiueiice  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse,  where  other  Germans 
had  doubtless  joined  them.  They  had  promised  their  assistance  to 
the  Nervii,  but  the  news  of  the  disaster  made  them  draw  back.  , 
As  they  were  sure  to  be  attacked  soon,  they  abandoned  their 
villages  and  took  refuge  with  all  they  possessed  in  the  strongest 
of  their  fastnesses.  This  was  a  cluster  of  steep  rocks  crowned  by 
a  plateau  which  was  reached  by  a  gently  sloping  path  200  feet 
broad,  but  intersected  by  a  trench  and  a  double  wall  formed  of 
enormous  stones.  If  we  believe  this  oppidiim  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  on  the  mountain 
which  now  bears  the  citadel  of  Namur,  it  was  also  protected  on 
-two  sides  by  those  rivers.' 

On  the  approach  of  the  legions  the  Aduatuci  hastened  bravely 
to  meet  them,  and  engaged  in  skirmishes  which  did  not  stop 
Caesar's  works.  In  a  short  time  a  counter-work,  twelve  feet  high 
and  fifteen  miles  long,  and  furnished  with  forts,  put  a  stop  to 
sorties  ;  then  the  Eomans  formed  an  earthwork,  made  mantlets, 
and  constructed  out  o£  reach  of  arrow-shot  a  tower  of  which  the 
upper  storey  was  to  overtop  the  rampart.  ''  On  seeing  this  the 
besieged  laughed  and  jested  on  the  top  of  their  walls,  asking  us 
what  we  intended  doing  with  such  a  heavy  machine,  and  how  such 
dwarfs  as  we  could  move  it.  But  when  they  saw  it  approaching 
their  walls  they  were  terror-struck  an&  consented  to  deliver  up 
their  arms.  They  threw  such  quantities  of  them  into  the  trenches 
of  the  place  that  they  were  piled  up  as  yliigh  as  the  walls."  But 
they  had  still  retained  some  :  on  the  flowing  night,  thinking  to 
take  the  Eoman  camp  by  surprise,  they  attacked  it.  Signal-fires 
gave  the  alarm,  from  all  parts  men  hastened  up  toward  the  jjoint 
attacked  ; ''  4,000  Aduatuci  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  intrenchment ;  all 
the  rest,  to  the  number  of  53,000  were  sold  on  the  following  day 
to  the  slave-merchants  who  followed  the  army.  These  descendants 
of  the  Cimbri  met  the  same  fate  as  their  forefathers." 

Dui-ing  these  last  fights  the  young  Crassus,  who  had  distinguished 

^  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III. ;  two  other  sites  have  been  proposed  . 
Mount  Falheze,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  opposite  Huy,  and  Saint  Antoiue,  near  PhiUppe- 

ville. 

-  Celeriter,  id  ante  Casar  impemrat,  it/nidus  siynijicatione  facta,     (de  Bell.  Gall.,  u.  33.) 
•'  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Nervii.     The  Aduatuci  remained  one  of  the  important 

nations  of  Belgium. 
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himself  in  the  battle  against  Ariovistus,  had  been  detached  with 
one  legion  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 
He  had  met  with  no  resistance;  all  the  tribes  of  that  region, 
impressed  by  the  fame  of  CsDsar's  victories,  and  unprepared  for  w?ir, 
had  resigned  themselves  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Eome  and 
to  give  hostages.  This  expedition  had  therefore  been  a  mere 
military  parade. 

After  the  second  campaign  (57  B.C.)  Gaul  appeared  subdued, 
and  several  Germanic  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  sent 
humble  deputations  to  the  victor.  C'aesar  left  seven  legions, 
however,  in  winter  quarters  on  the  north  of  the  Loire  to  keep 
watch  over  the  tribes  who  had  lately  seen  the  Roman  arms,  but 
had  not  felt  them  ;  an  eighth  under  Galba  received  orders  to 
open  up  military  routes  between  Celtica  and  Italv  across  the  Great 
and  Lesser  Saint  Bernard,  by  which  Italian  nu^rchants  already 
passed  to  and  fro.  As  for  ('sesar,  he  was  about  to  employ  the 
winter  in  regulating  the  affaii-s  of  C^isalpine  Gaul,  Illyria,  and  his 
third  province,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  the  Pyrenees  have 
preseiTed  a  souvenir  of  him  in  the  Vieux-Cesar  Spring  at 
C^auterets.^ 


I^^- — Third  Campaign  :    War  in  Armorica  and  Aquitania. 

Caesar  was  in  Illyria  when  he  learnt  that  Galba's  legion  had 
been  attacked  by  mountaineers  and  almost  destroyed,  and  that  all 
Armorica  had  risen.  Crassus  being  in  need  of  com,  had  demanded 
it  from  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  camps;  they  had 
put  his  envoys,  Roman  knights,  in  ii'ons,  and  had  declared  that 
they  would  only  give  them  up  if  he  in  his  turn  gave  hostages. 
This  was  a  violation  of  the  right  of  nations,  which  even  these 
barbarians  recognized,  and  it  explains  to  us  the  cruelty  which 
the  Roman  afterward  displayed.  Those  who  had  just  taken  this 
bold  step  employed  the  winter  in  forming  a  vast  confederation 
which    comprised    almost    all    the    nations    of    the   coast,    from   the 

^  Eveu  if  all  the  Ceesars  camps  in  Gaul  are  not  camps  of  Caesar,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  belief  that  the  proconsul  came  to  Cauterets,  a  bathing-place  of  the  Romans,  very  ancient 
and  highly  renowned,  either  in  an  interval  between  his  campaigns,  or  at  the  end  of  51  B.C..  after 
the  pacification  of  Gaul  and  Aquitania. 
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Loire  to  the  Scheldt;  they  sought  aid  even  from  the  island  of  the 
Britons.  Caesar  was  ready  for  this  war,  for  he  had  studied 
beforehand  the  country  and  the  men  whom  he  would  have  to  fight. 
His  instructions  were  issued  immediately.  All  the  'Gallic  vessels 
that  could  be  found  were  to  be  seized,  others  built,  rowers  levied 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  pilots  engaged  ;  then  while  Decimus  Junius 
Brutus,  the  adopted  son  of  Postumius  Albinus,  assembled  the  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  no  doubt  at  Corbilo 
(Saint-Nazaire),  C'rassus  would  overrun  the  country  to 
the  south  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  Garonne. 
Labienus  with  all  the  legionary  cavalry,  which  was 
useless  in  a  maritime  war,  would  scour  Belgica  to 
restrain  it  and  stop  the  Germans,  who  were  said  to 
be  inclined  to  cross  the  Ehine  :  finally  Titurius 
Sabinus  at  the  head  of  three  legions  would  chastise  the  tribes 
settled  between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  the  llance.  When 
his  flanks  and  rear  Avere  thus  protected,  Ciesar  himself  would  attack 
the  Veneti,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Armorica. 

This  war  must  of  necessity  be  a  diihcult  one,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  which  was  intersected  by  deep  bays  and 
rocky  peninsulas,  and  still  more  to  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants 
who  defended  foot  by  foot  a  land  bristling  with  fortresses  which 
tlie  flow  of  the  tide  rendered  inaccessible  to  men  on  foot,  the  ebb 
to  vessels.  ''  One  could  not  easily  besiege  them,"  says  Ciesar. 
'^  If,  after  laborious  works,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  out  the  sea 
by  dykes,  and  in  raising  an  earth-work  to  the  height  of  the  A\'alls, 
the  besieged  when  they  despaired  of  success  assembled  their  vessels, 
carried  all  their  goods  on  board,  and  withdrew  into  other  towns 
where  nature  offered  them  the  same  means  of  defence.  They 
practised  this  manoeuvre  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  the 
more  easilv  because  our  fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and 
moreover    found    great    difficulty    in    navigating    a    sea    perpetually 

agitated  by  high  tides. 

"The  vessels  of  the  Yeneti  were  built  and  armed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contend  against  all  the  obstacles  offered  by  these  seas. 
They  have  flatter  bottoms  than  ours,  accordingly  they  dread  shoals 
less.  Their  prows  are  much  raised,  and  the  hull  of  the  vessel, 
beinj;   whollv   made  of  oak,   can   support   the  roughest  shock   of    the 
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waves.  Beiiiiis  of  a  foot  sqiiaro  may  l>o  soon  in  iIkmii,  fastonod 
with  iron  nails  an  inch  thick.  Th(^  ancliors  luv  licld,  not  by  ropes, 
but  bv  iron  chains;  instead  of  linc^n  cb)t]i,  as  in  our  vessels,  tli(\v 
have  prei)are<r  skins  for  sails,  tliinking  that  they  will  better  resist 
the  boisterous  winds  of  the  ocean.  In  action  oui'  only  advanta<>e 
was  to  surpass  them  in  agility.  Our  rams  e(»ul(l  not  break  through 
tlu^se  solid  massc^s,  and  the  height   of  their  bulwark  above  the  water 
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Map  for  the  War  agaiiij^t  tlu'  Veiieti.^ 

sheltered  them  from  our  aiTOWS.     Did  the  win<l   rist-  they  abandimed 

themselves  to   the   tempest,   and   ran   without    danger  over    sh(»als  on 

which  our  <>allevs,   drawini;-  more  water,  would  have  been  dashed  to 
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})ieces 

When  the   lioman  tleet   appeared  tlu^   Veneti  advanced  to  meet 
them   with    220   ships  furnished    by   th(»ms(4ves  or    their  allies.     At 

'  Accordiiii,^  t..  Xapolfuii  \\\.,Ilht.  <h'  Cc.vir,  vol.  iii.  pi.  1').  i'lie  ouipeior  places  the 
fiieuimter  between  the  two  Heet**  in  the  Iky  of  (^uiheron,  off  Saiiit-Uilda.s,  in  the  direction  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Auray  ;  M.  E.  l)e^^jar<lin^*  puts  it  amid  the  ancient  islands  of  the  Loire, 
which  are  now  connected  with  the  continent. 
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first    the    Eomans    were    perplexed,    and    suffered    loss.      Ikit    their 
military  instinct  led  them  to  discover  a  new  engine  and  a  new  line 
of     tactics    against     the    Veneti,    as    they    had     done    against    the 
Carthaginians  at    Myht).      They    conceived   the   idea    of    fixing  very 
sharp  scythes  on  the  ends  of  long  poles,  with  which  they  succeeded 
in  cutting  the  ropes  that  bound  the  yards  to  the  masts.     The  yards 
fell,    the    vessel   remained    motionless;    two    or   three    galleys    then 
surrounded    it,    and    the    legionaries    climbed    up    and    boarded    it. 
The   Gauls  lost    some   of   their    ships    in    this  manner,   and  terrified 
at  the  mana3uvrc   they  were   about   to  seek   safety   in   flight  when 
suddenly  the    wind    fell.      They  had   no    oars  and    could   not    make 
np  for  the  Avant  of    the  sails.     Their  vessels  were    taken   one  afttn* 
another  ;     \Qr\    few    of    them    regained    the    land    under    cover    of 
night.      This  fight,   which  lasted    from  ten  o'clock    in    tlie    morning 
till    sunset,    is    the  first    known    to    history    as    having   taken    i)lace 
upon  the  Atlantic.     The  Veneti  had  lost  the  flower  of  their  nation, 
and    asked    for    peace  ;    the    terms    were    severe,    all    their    senate 
perished  by  the  sword,  the  remainder  of  the  population,  or  at  least 
so  many  as  were  captured,  were  sold.     This  valiant  nation  deserved 
that    the    country  they  had    so  well  defended  should  have  retained 

their  name. 

C«sar  made  war  according  to  his  nature,  which  was  kind,  but 
also  according  to  ancient  customs,  which  were  cruel,  so  that  he 
appears  merciful  to  some,  inexorable  towards  others.  The  Veneti, 
who,  like  the  Aduatuci,  had  been  attacked  in  defiance  of  all  right, 
had  avenged  themselves  by  perfidy  ;  their  chastisement  was 
similar.  But  two  brave  nations  perished  for  having  defended 
their  independence  against  an  empire  which  they  never  threatened 
and  whose  name  had  scarcely  reached  them  ! 

During  these  operations  Viridovix,  king  of  the  Unelli  (Cotentin), 
had  stirred  up  the  Aulerci-Eburovices  (Evreux)  and  *  the  Lexovii 
(district  of  Auge  and  Lieuvin),  who,  as  a  pledge  of  their  good 
faith,  massacred  their  senates  which  belonged  to  the  peace  party; 
in  a  short  time  he  assembled  a  numerous  army  against  Sabinus. 
The  legate  had  chosen  the  site  of   his  camp  with  the  usual  ability 

'  The  emperor  places  the  camp  of  Sahiuus  at  Petit-Celland,  between  the  See  and  the  road 
from  Mortahi  to  Avranches.  But  Caesar's  text  is  too  brief  in  geographical  details  to  authorize 
any  localization. 
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Viridovix. 


of  the  Romans ;  ^  ho  thorc*  kopt  himself  shut  in  and  affected  fear. 
One  dav  a  deserter  came  and  told  the  (lanls  that  Ca?sai\  hemmed 
in  by  the  Veneti,  had  caHed  Sabinus  to  his  aid,  and  that  on  the 
following   night    the    legions    were    to    set    forth.      It    was    feared 

they  would  escape  ;  Viridovix  was  forced  to 
order  the  attack,  and  the  whole  army  hastened 
to  the  camp,  bewaring  faggots  and  brushwood 
with  which  to  till  up  the  trench.  The  deserter 
was  a  Eoman  agent.  Foreseeing  this  attack 
8abinus  kc^pt  liis  legions  behind  the  ramparts,  armed  and  ready. 
They  fell  upon  the  assailants  and  at  tlu^  first  sliock  overthrew  them. 
A  great  number  pc^rished  ;  the  cavalry  slew  th«>  fugitives,  and  the 
Gauls,  ''as  promi)t  in  throwing  down  their  arms  as  in  taking  them 
up,  through  lack  of  constancy  in  reverses,"  yielded  themselves  to 
the  legate's  discretion. 

On  th(^  south  Crassus  had  received  into  the  Eoman  alliance 
the  Pictones  and  the  Santones,  who  were  jealous  of  the  maritinu^ 
superiority  of  the  Yeneti,  and  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Garonne  without  meeting  any  obstacle,  crossed  that  river,  and  taken 

tlu^  })rincipal  town  of  the  8otiates,  80s  (to 
the  north  of  Ivauze).  As  he  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  countrv  Crassus  found  more  formidable 
adversaries.  Fifty  thousand  men  led  by 
Spanish  officers  traincMl  in  the  school  of 
Sertorius  opposed  him,  not  with  the  thought- 
less impetuosity  of  barbarians,  but  with  tactics  wholly  Koman  ; 
cavalry  scouting  to  discover  the  enemy's  movements,  a  strongly 
fortified  camp,  and  behind  these  intrenchnieuts  a  large  army  which 
refused  to  quit  them,  in  order  to  induce  the  Romans  to  attack 
them  there,  but  which  sent  niunerous  detachments  to  harass  the 
march  of  the  twelve  cohorts  of  Cmssus  and  cut  off  his  convoys. 
He  would  fain  have  induced  them  to  fight  in  the  open  country, 
but  not  succeeding  in  that,  he  directed  against  their  camp  an 
attack    which   would    have    failed    had    not    four    of    his    cohorts, 

^  Head  ^vith  helmet,  with  the  name  of  Viridovix  shortened.  On  the  reverse,  a  lion ;  above, 
a  ."^tar.     ( De  Saidcy,  op.  cif..  No.  32.) 

-  Harlmriaii  head;  liKX  AlU  I:TVAN  VS.  On  tlie  reverse,  SOTiOT  A,  and  a  she-wolf. 
Those  whom  we  name  the  Sotiates  called  themselves  Sotiotes.     ( De  Sauky,  op.  cit.,  No.  :i3.) 


t'oin  of  Adietuanus.^ 


arriving  by  a  long  circuit  upon  the  ill-fortified  rear  of  th(^  position, 
(MitercKl  it  unexpectedly. 

By  these  carefully  combined  operations  Armorica  had  been 
subdued,  almost  the  whole  of  Aquitania  brought  hito  subjection, 
and  in  Belgica  not  a  man  had  stirred.  Only  the  Morini  and  the 
Menapii  had  not  sent  deputies  to  the  proconsul  to  promise  liim 
peace  ;  Ca3sar  went  in  search  of  them  into  the  depths  of  then' 
forests  and  marshes,  but  without  being  able  to  reach  them.  From 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  North  Sea,  Gaul  had  that  year  been  scouivd 
by  the  victorious  legions. 

])uring    these    three    campaigns    Caesar    had    effected    anothcn- 
conquest,  that  of   his  army,  who,  seeing  him  unsparing  of   his  own 
labour  on  the  march  and  in  fight,  had  become   devoted  U)  a  leader 
who   was   always   fortunate    and  whose    rule 'was   at    onc(^    firm    and 
kind.     Severe  in  respect  of  discipline,  very  exacting  about  exercises 
and    the  works  [of    encampment],  he  demanded  nothing  useless  and 
shut  his  eyes  to   small  faults.      ]'»ut  not  a  trait  of   bravery  escapcnl 
him;    they  were  forthwith  rewarded  by  public   praise,  rich  armour, 
and   gold.      He    loved    magnificence    in   his    soldiers'    arms,  in    their 
dress,  and   he   encouraged  their   pleasures.      "What    does  it  matter 
if   they  perfume  themselves,"  said  he,   "provided  they  fight  well.'" 
At   their   head,   beside    experienced   veterans,  he    placed   young 
nobles  Avho  were   desirous  of    serving  so  near  Italy  under  a  general 
who  by  every  courier   sent   to    Rome   tidings  of   some  victory,  and 
whose  tent,  when   in  winter   quarters   or   between  two  expeditions, 
resembled     some     sumptuous     villa    of     the     via     Latina     m     the 
luxuriousness  of   its  furniture '   and   its   feasts.      There   they  found 
the  whole  of  ^oman  life— the  elegance  of   the  host,  which  excelled 
that  of   his  guests,   the   conversations,   by  turns  witty  and   serious, 
dwelling   upon    some    literary    question,^    or    concerning   letters   that 
morning   arrived   from    the    city,    with   verses    of   CVitullus   and   the 
adventures  of  his  Lesbia,  the  famous  Clodia.     This  brilliant  youth, 
to  which  Ca3sar   offered   all  that   youth   seeks,    glory   and   pleasure, 

^  SueX.,  Jidius  Casar,(Sl.  r/  w    u•^     TT 

2  In  evpeditionibus  tcsselata  et  sectilia  pacimenta  eireumtuhssf.     {Id.  ibid.,  40.)     lie 

always  had  two  tables,  one  for  his  officers,  the  other  for  Roman  magistrates  and  distm-uished 

provincials.     (Id.  ibid.,  48.)  j       .      ^• 

«  In  Gaul,  C«sar  composed  his   Commontarios,  which  we  still  possess,  and  a  treatise  on 
Analoyy,  which  is  lost.    [He  is  said  to  have  first  used  the  term  ablatice  case  m  grammar.-i^^.J 
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in  turn  related  to  their  friends,  who  remained  beneath  the  shades 
of  Tivoli,  the  niarveUous  inarehes,  the  expeditions  into  unknown 
eountries,  the  vietories  hy  Umd  and  sea  whieli  put  an  end  to  the 
greatest  teiTor  of  the  Eepuhlie. 

Cicero  was  the  resounding  echo  of  these  Gallic  wonders. 
Against  the  hatred  of  Clodius,  the  coldness  of  Pompey,  the 
iuditference  of  the  nobles,  h(»  had  felt  the  need  of  supporting 
liimself  by  Ciesar,  and  he  had  behaved  with  the  ardour  ^^  of  the 
traveller  who,  having  risen  too  late,  must  redouble  his  speed  in 
order  to  arrive  before  the  rest."  ^  ''  What  marvellous  events ! " 
cried  he.  ''  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  since  the 
beginning  of  our  empire,  that  the  Gauls  were  our  most  terribh^ 
enemies.  Instead  of  challenging  them  our  generals  thought  they 
did  enough  for  our  glory  in  rei)ulsing  their  attacks.  This 
formidable  war  Ciesar  has  carried  into  th(^  heart  of  Gaul,  these 
natiims  whose  names  had  never  reached  us  he  has  reduced  to 
submission.  We  had  only  a  foot-path  in  (Taid,  now  the  boundaries 
of  these  tribes  are  the  frontiers  of  our  dominion.  It  was  not 
without  some  favour  of  thi^  gods  tliat  nature  liad  giv(>n  Italy  the 
Alps  for  a  rampart.  These  mountains  may  now  subside  ;  from  the 
Alps  to  the  ocean  there  is  no  longer  aught  for  Italy  to  dread."  '^ 

Y. — Fourth  Campaigx  :  Expeditions  into  Germany  and 

Britain  (55  B.C.). 

All  was  not  yet  over,  as  Cicero  thought.  ''  In  the  winter 
wliicli  followed,  the  Usipc^tes  and  the  Teiicteri  crossed  the  Ehiiu^ 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  passes  into  the  sea.  The  cause  of 
this  migration  was  that  the  Suevi  had  for  many  years  waged 
a  bloody  war  upon  them,  which  hindered  them  from  cultivating 
tlu^ir  fiolds.  The  Suevi  are  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nation 
in  all  (iermauy.  It  is  said  that  they  form  100  cantons,  from  each 
of  whicli  they  send  forth  every  year  1,000  armed  men,  who  carry 
war  into  other  lands.  Those  who  remain  in  the  couutrv  cultivate 
it  for  themselves  and  for  the  absent,  and  they  in  their  turn  take 
arms    in   the    followius:    vear,  while  the   others   stav  in  their  homes. 

*  Ad  (im/ifum,  ii.  15. 

-  l)e  pron/iciis  conj^t'1'^tnbffs,  10  ami  14. 
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Thus  neither'  agriculture  nor  the  custom  of  warfare  are  interrupted. 
I)ut  none  of  them  possesses  land  of  his  own  or  can  remain  in  the 
same  place  more  than  one  year.  They  consume  little  wheat,  and 
live  for  the  most  part  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase,  on  milk  and 
the  liesh  of  their  flocks.  This  kind  of  life,  their  daily  exercise, 
and  the  liberty  which  they  enjoy  from  infancy  make  them  robust 
men  of  gigantic  stature.  In  spite  of  the  rigour  of  their  climate 
they  bathe  in  their  rivers  all  the  year  round. 

''  To  the  merchants  who  penetrated  into  their  country  they 
sell  what  thev  have  taken  in  war,  and  they  buy  nothing  of  them, 
not  even  those  horses  which  the  Gauls  love  so  much.  Those  of 
the  Germans  are  ugly  but  by  exercising  them  every  day  they 
render  them  incapable  of  fatigue.  In  cavalry  engagements  they 
often  spring  to  the  ground  and  fight  on  foot,  and  as  the  horses 
are  trained  to  stand,  they  promptly  remount  if  the  occasion  demands 
it.  To  use  a  saddle  seems  to  them  a  shameful  effeminacy,  and 
whatever    their   number  may  be,   they  do  not   fear   to    attack   large 

bodies  of  caA^alry. 

"On  the  west  they  adjoin  the  Ubii,  formerly  a  flourishing 
nation,  so  far  as  this  can  be  said  of  Germans,  and  more  civilized, 
because,  as  they  border  on  the  Ehine,  they  have  frequent  relations 
with  the  merchants  and  the  Gauls.  The  Suevi  have  often  attacked 
them  without  being  able  to  deprive  them  of  their  territories,  but 
they  have  made  them  tributary  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
great  weakness. 

"The  Usipetes  and  the  Tenet eri  were  also  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  the  Suevi.  After  having  long  resisted  them,  and  being 
at  length  driven  from  their  domain,  they  Avaudered  for  threc^  ycnirs 
throufrh  several  cantons  of  Germanv  and  arrived  near  the  l\hine,  in 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Menapii,  who  possessed  fields,  houses, 
and  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Frightened  at  the  approach 
of  such  a  multitude,  the  Menapii  abandoned  the  right  bank  and 
entrenched  themselves  upon  the  left  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  Germans.  The  latter  attempted  to  force  their  way  across  the 
river,  then  to  cross  it  by  stealth;  not  being  successful  in  this  they 
pretended  to  go  back  into  their  own  country,  but  returning  at  the 
end  of  three  davs  thev  suddenlv  attacked  the  Menapii  and  took 
their  boats,  with  which  thev  crossed  the  Ehine." 
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At  th(^  report  of  this  invasion,  whieli  rooallcd  tliiit  of  tlu^ 
Ilelvctii,  (\esar  hastily  recrossod  tho  Alps,  in  spito  of  Ww  snow, 
and  called  together  th(^  principal  men  of  Gaul,  some  of  whom 
were  in  eommnnication  with  the  enemy  ;  he  flattered  tlu^n  and 
obtained  some  cavalry  ;  then  lu^  marched  toAvards  the  llhiue  with 
all  his  forces.  The  (lermans  sent  deputies  to  him,  who  renew(Hl 
the  d(Mnands  of  the  Tinitones  to  ^[arius ;  ''  Give  us  lands  and  we 
will  giv(^  you  our  fri(Midshii)."  Cnesar,  who  from  the  vi^ry  first 
had  posed  as  the  protector  of  Gaul  against  Gi^rman  invasions,  could 
not  accept  these  conditions.  lli^  granted  them  a  truce  of  three 
davs,  but  on  the  very  next  dav  thev  broke ^  •  it  bv  surprising  the 
(lallic  horse,  who  lost  seventy-four  men.  In  this  fight  th(M-e 
perisht^l  an  Aquitanian,  whose  grandfather  had  been  tluv  chic^f  of 
his  nation,  and  to  whom  the  senate  liad  decnunl  tlu^  title  of  FricMid 
of  the  Koman  People;  his  brother,  in  attem})ting  to  save  him,  fell 
witli  him.  Caesar,  forthwith  advanced  in  order  of  battle  ;  the 
intimidated  barbarians  stmt  him  their  chiefs  and  (»ld  iiuMi  to  justify 
the  attack  of  the  previous  day.  Thc^  consul,  thinking  himself 
authoriz(Ml  bv  their  treaclu^rv,  had  them  arrested  and  then  deliv(M*(Ml 
the  attack ;  the  horde,  penned  in  upon  the  tongue  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  perished  almost  to  a  man. 
According  to  Ciesar,  who,  like  Sylla,  often  exaggerates  the  numl)er 
of  his  enemies  and  diminishes  that  of  his  own  losses,  they 
amounted,  men,  wonum,  and  children,  to  430,000  souls.  Gato 
wished  to  give  up  the  perjured  general  to  the  Germans ;  the 
senate  voted  fresh  thanksgivings  to  the  gods. 

The  chiefs  arrested  before  the  battle  were  released.  15ut 
whither  were  they  to  go?  Their  nation  no  longer  existed,  and 
the  Gauls  would  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  vanquished ; 
they  asked  to  remain  in  the  Koman  camp. 

Caesar,  however,  dreaded  this  unforeseen  aid  w^hich  reached  the 
Gauls  from  the  neig]d)ouring  countries.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
Armoricans  had  received  soldiers  and  ships  fi*om  Britain,  and  now 
the  invasion  of  the  Usipetes  had  reawakened  the  hopes  of  all  the 
lately  conquered  nations.  He  saw  that  hi  order  to  avoid  being 
disturbed  in  his  conquest  he  must  isolate  Gaul  from  Britain  and 
German)',  break  off  the  relations  between  the  island  and  the 
continent,   and    carrv   the    terror  of    the  name   of    Rome  on    to   the 


right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days,  with  that  wonderful 
activity  which  has  only  been  equalled  by  one  other  general, 
Bonaparte,  he  built  a  bridge  upon  piles  across  the  Rhine  (near 
P>onn  ?) ; '  then  he  crossed  the  river  and  terrified  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  without  however,  engaging  in  any  serious  battles.  The 
Sucvi,  at  the  mere  report  of  his  enterprise,  had  plunged  into  their 
forests.  After  passing  eighteen  days  in  Germany,  as  the  season 
was   advancing   and    he   was    desirous    of    making    a    descent   upon 


i 


Bridp-e  over  the  Rhine  (Museum  of  Sahit-Germain). 

Britain  in  that  same  year,  he  withdrew  his  legions  across  the 
Khino,  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  reached  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  upon  the  straits  (I?oulonais). 

Tins  expedition  had  not  added  one  foot  of  land  to  tho  domn.u.n 
of  th.-  Republic,  but  Caesar  had  carried  it  out  less  for  -Rmne  than 
,.,.  (i.„l.  His  end  was  gained,  for  he  had  led  his  GalHc  auxdm.es 
to  forage  in  their  turn   in   the   country  of   the  Suevi.      And   then, 

.  C>e«ar  1,««  left  us  a  aeseriptiou  of  it;  "Two  bean,,  of 'a  foot  and  a  ^fp^^^^^^ 
Ro„,anro  1  lUms  inch.s  were  fastened  togetbov  at  a  d... a„,e  o  •-;  -■;''' ;'-" 
L.  ...atvened  to  a  ^oim.and  p,.po.tionate  i„  len.th  to  t  ,e  ^^tl^^^'Z^ 
were  arranged  and  «..ed  in  the  beds  »'  '''-■..-".•-  ''^'P  '^^^^  ,;^„„.„„  :  „_ 
driven  into  i,  wiib  tbe  rammer,  not  verlKall>,  bl-e  1"'' »•  "".'"»  .,'  down  stream  .ban 
above  wen.  inclined  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  current,  but  opposite  them,  lower  down    ^ 
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even  on  th(^  banks  of  the  Tiber,  what  acclamations  at  the  news 
that  the  mysterions  and  dreaded  riven-  liad  borne  a  Eoman  bridge 
and  s(^en  the  standards  of  the  legions  pass  over  it ! 

Cipsar  proposed  to  give  the  Eoinans  another  subject  for 
astonishment  and  pride  by  a  campaign  carried  '^  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth." 

Britain,  inhabited  by  the  same  nations  as  Gaul,  kept  up 
frequent  relations  with  the  latter*.  There  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Druids  was  situated,  on  the  island  of  Moiia,  whither  pious 
pilgrimagc^s  brought  from  the  continent  those  Avho  desired  to  attain 
the  utmost  degrees  of  knowledge  and  religious,  initiation. 

*   Friendlv  relations  with  these  tribes  must  afPord  securitv  for  the 


Coin  of  the  Britons  (of  Tin).' 


Coin  of  the  Briton.s  (of  Silver). 


Roman  sway  in  Gaul.  Accordingly,  Cii?sar  had  long  sought  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Britons,  who  seemed  inclined  to  enter  into 
them,  and  had  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  him  in  Gaul.  But  as  the 
king  of  the  Atrebates,  whom  \w  had  commissiimed  to  go  to  the 
island  to  settle  the  conditions,  had  been  put  in  irons,  it  was  important 
for  (\csar  to  avenge  the  insult,  which  would  have  weakened  his 
authority  among  the  Gallic  tribes  had  it  remained  unpunished,  and 


tlie  former  and  forty  feet  distant,  two  others  were  driven  in,  coupled  in  the  .same  way  and 
inclined  in  tlie  contrary-  direction,  as  if  to  resist  the  fuVce  of  the  water.  On  eacli  of  the.>i<' 
inclined  piles,  in  the  space  between  the  four  beams,  that  is,  between  the  two  pairs  of  piles,  were 
hwltred  jrreat  beams  two  feet  square.  The  two  pairs  were  connecttnl  on  each  side,  startinp-  from 
tlie  upper  extremitv,  l)v  two  braces  or  jrirders,  i^o  that  the  piles  were  thus  kept  facinfj  one 
another,  aiwl  formed  such  a  solid  whole,  that  the  force  of  the  water,  far  from  .'shaking'  it.  only 
pressed  all  the  parts  more  closely  tog-ether,  ^^'hen  they  had  been  fixe<i  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  river,  rafters  were  placed  on  the  cross-beams,  and  the  rtooring  of  the  bridge  was  formed 
with  hurdles  and  faggots.  Finally,  there  were  driven  in  obliquely,  below  the  con-struction, 
stakes  fastened  to  all  the  timber  work,  and  serving  to  support  it  by  resisting  the  force  of  the 
current.  Others  had  been  placed  higher  up  stream  to  break  the  shock  of  the  tree-trunks  which 
the  barbarians  might  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  throw  into  the  river  in  order  to  destroy 
the  works."     (de  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.  17.) 

^  (hi   the    obverse,  wliat  is   meant  for  a   head ;   on    the   reverse,   what   is  meant    for   a 
horse  [?]. 


the  new  campaign  was  decided  upon.'  He  sent  Yolus(^nus,  one 
of  his  officers,  in  a  galley  to  reconnoitre  the  British  coast.  That 
officer  either'  dared  not  or  could  not  effect  a  landing,  and  retunKMl 
at  the  end  of  five  days.  Upon  the  informaticm  he  brought,  Gu^snr 
set  forth  on  the  night  between  the  24th  and  25th  of  August  with 
two  legions,  embarked  on  eighty  transport  vessels  and  a  few 
galleys  which  he  had  assembled  at  Wissant  or  in  the  Liane.'- 
They  had  but  little  baggage;  he  himself  took  with  him  only  three 
servants.  The  following  morning  they  were  in  sight  of  the  cliffs 
of  Dover,  the  summits  of  which  were  lined  with  Britons,  who  had 
had  been  warned  by  their  Gallic  friends.  It  was  impossible^  to 
land  at  this  spot,  commanded  as  it  was  by  the  heights  that 
the  enemy  occupied;  he  lay  at  anchor  till  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
and  then  went  northward  with  it,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  cliffs, 
he  came  upon  the  beach  of  Deal.  The  Britons,  who  from  the  coast 
followed  every  movement  of  the  fleet,  had  already  hastened  thither. 
Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  protection  afforded  by  the  machines 
which  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  vessels  sent  forth  a  shower  of 
arrows,  the  work  of  landing  was  difficult.  The  standard-bearer  of 
the  fourth  legion  leapt  into  the  sea  to  encourage  his  comrades,  and 
a  combat  took  place  amid  the  waves.  When  the  legionaries  had 
attained  dry  land  a  furious  charge  dispersed  the  barbarians. 

Ga?sar  relates  that  one  of  his  soldiers,  Ciesius  Scirva,  with 
four  other  legionaries,  had  from  their  boat  reached  a  rock  on 
a  level  with  the  water  and  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  thence 
they  shot  arrows  at  the  enemy,  every  one  of  which  found  its 
mark.  When  the  ebb  rendered  the  space  between  tliis  rock  and 
the  land  fordable  the  four  legionaries  regained  their  boat,  into 
which  Scceva  refused  to  go.  The  Britons  at  once  hastencnl 
up;  he  killed  several  of  them  and  stopped  the  others,  till  his 
thigh  was    pierced   by   an    arrow,   his    face    almost    crushed    in    by 

»  liritain  was  not  as  barbarous  as  Caesar  represents  it ;  the  .soutliern  tribes,  who  .seemed  t(. 
have  been  of  Belgic  origin,  were  sufficiently  civilized  to  have  higli  roads  and  to  coin  money 
l.V)  years  before  Chri.st.  (Evans,  T/ie  Coln,'^  of  tho  Ancient  HriUmH, y,  31.)  A  very  active 
commerce  exi.sted  between  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  Cajsar  himself  bears  witness. 

''  Gemriacum  (Boulogne),  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  T.iane,  was  the  port  of  the  Romans  for 
l^rituin  under  the  emperors,  and  it  was  probably  C;«sar's,  too,  but  there  are  also  rea.«^ons  for 
placing  the  7^?W  Vortus  at  Wissant.     The  emperor  Napoleon  IIJ.  was  in  favour  of  l^oulogne; 

M.  de  Saulcy  still  holds  to  Wi-s-^^ant. 
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a  stoiio,  ami  his  shi(4(I  broken.  In  this  state  h(^  throw  himself 
into  the  sini  and  swam  off  to  his  vessel.  When  they  eonjTjratuhited 
him  n]>o:i  his  conrage,  his  soh*  preoeeupation  was  the  thonu^ht  of 
having  lost  liis  shiekl,  and  he  excused  himself  to  his  i^eneral  for 
the  h^ss.     CVesar  made  him  a  ('(Miturion  on  the  spot. 

The  holdness  of  th(*  lU'itons  was  subdued;  they  asked  to  (mt(M- 
into  negotiations,  gave  hostages,  and  hastened  in  crowds  to  the 
camp,  curious  to  examine  i]w  war-macliines  and  arms  wliich  had 
caused  them  snch  terror. 

It  was  then  the  time  of  the  full  mo(m  and  mwv  the  (Mpiinox, 
that  is  to  say,  the  period  of  the  highest  .ti(h\s  in  the  Ocean. 
A  viohMit  tempest  aggravating  the  tide  dispersed  th(»  squadron 
which  was  bringing  (^esar  his  cavalry,  and  dashed  his  freight-ships 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks  on  the  coast.  Tins  disaster*  Restored 
courage  to  the  islanders ;  they  assailed  a  h^gion  as  it  was  foi'aging, 
and  soon  the  camp  itself;  bnt  they  were  roughly  rcH'cived,  and 
a  sortie  disp(u-sed  them.  Caesar  took  advantage  of  th(Mr  (lish(^art(^ned 
state  to  assume  the  toiir  of  a  mast(T,  required  double  the  nuud)oi- 
of  hostages  he  had  at  first  demanded,  and  hastily  regained  the 
continent  in  his  half-n^paired  ships.'  ^' TIk^v  disai>peared,''  says  an 
anciimt  chronicler,  ''as  the*  snow  on  the  sea-shore  disappears  at  the 
touch  of  the  south  wind." 


VI. — FiFiii  ANT»  Sixth  Campaign  «:    Seioni)  Descent  upon  1)Imtain  ; 

liEvoLT  OF  Northern  Gaul  (54 — 53). 

This  retreat  was  too  like  a  flight  for  C-a^sai*,  wh(»  liad  just 
lia<l  his  command  prolongcvl  for  five  years.  The  prei)arations  for 
r('n<'wing  the  expedition  were  vigorously  pushed  on  diirini*-  the 
winter.  II(?  had  left  pivcis(»  orders  for  the  building  of  slnps  upon 
a  new  mod(d — less  liigli  in  the  freeboard,  in  ordcM-  that  oars  might 
l>e  easily  adapted' without  interfering  with  tlu^  sails,  broader  in  flu* 
beam  (m  account  of  the  baggag<'  and  horses  they  would  iiave  to 
carry.     All  that    was  necessary    for  the    naval  armament    came  from 


'  Thm-  humireil  soMiors,  wl.«.  couM  n..i  ivad.  tlir  Ifws  I'ortitM  with  the  ivnuiindn  <.t  il„. 
jirniy.  I.iikI.hI  lower  down,  and  ivyain.-.l  tlu-  caiiip  hy  land,  tliou^d,  tli..y  \svrr  atiacK.-il  l.v  (>.()(K) 
Morini.  Drawn  np  in  sqnar  •  tlu-y  ivpuls*-.!  all  attacks  f(.r  foiu  houri.,  till  the  ravalry.  which 
had  heen  sent  to  meet  theni.  caiTw  to  the  n'scuf. 
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Spain.  While  the  sohlicn-s  were  carrying  on  these  labours  he 
himself  held  his  assizes  in  Gallia  (^isalpina,  and  went  into  the  heart 
of  lllyria  to  quiet  the  disturbances  which  threatened  to  bring  on 
a  war  in  that  ([uarter.  In  the  spring  he  returned  to  the  shores  of 
the  diannel,  reviewed  the  army,'  and  inspected  the  magazines  and 
the  fleet  ;  the  latter  was  composed  of  000  vessels  and  200  smaller 
boats.  All  was  ready  for  embarkation,  bnt  disquieting  movements 
took  pla(M'  among  the  Treviri,  who  had  not  sent  their  deputies  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Gauls.  A  patriot  named  Indutiomarus,  wh(» 
disputed  the  power  with  Cingetorix,  the  partisan  of  the  Romans, 
was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  projected  insurrection.'^  Caesar 
hasti^ied  to  this  tribe  by  forced  marches,  taking  with  him  four 
l(-i(»ns  without  baggage,  and  Indutiomarus,  intimidated,  came  forth 
from  the  impenetra'bk^  retreats  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he 
lu^  had  at  first  taken  refuge,  and  delivered  to  the  proconsul  200 
hostages,  anu)ng  whom  were  his  son  and  his  nearest  relatives. 

This  affair  ended,  CiBsar  returned  to  ItiMS  Portus,  when>  were 
assembled   his   eight   legions   and   4,000    Spanish   and  Gallic  horse ; 
he  selected  five   legions  and  2,000    horse  to  follow  him  to  Britain, 
and  left  the   remainder  with   Labienus,  who  was  to  guard  the  port, 
supply  provisions,  and   keep    watch   over   Gaul.      AmcMig  the   Gauls 
whonl    he    wished    to    accompany    him    was    Dumnorix,    a    restless 
character,   who  had  played  a  part   in  the  migration  of  the  Ilelvetii, 
and   had   only   then   been    spared    at   the    entreaties  of    his   brother 
Divitiacus.       He    refused   to    set   forth    under    the    pretext    that    \m 
was  unable   to  bear  the  passage,  and  that  his  religion  forbade  him 
to  cross   the  sea ;    but  in   secret  meetings   he   told   the    chiefs  that 
they  were   being   led   to    the   island    in    order   to   be   put    to    death 
there.      Amid    the    confusion    of    embarking    he    escaped    from    the 
camp  with    the  .Eduan    cavalry.      Caesar   had   his  eye  on  him ;    he 
immediately    suspended    the    embarkation,    fearing    lest    this    tiight 
should  be  the   signal  for  a  general  revolt,  and  sent  all   his  cavalry 
in   pursuit    of  the  fugitive,  with  orders  to  bring   him  back  dead   or 
alive.      Dumnorix  attempted   to  resist;   he  cried ;- I    am   free   and 

•  According  to  8trabo  (ii.  100)  the  principal  arsenal  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Boulogne  expedition,  under  Napoleon  l.,^e«.«ce.  (pemches)  were  built  by 

the  dwellers  on  the  bunks  of  the  river. 

"very  Uallic  namee  of  these  two  chiefs  prove  that  the  Trevn  were  .,ot  Germans,  or 

that  tlui  Uallic  element  was  predomhiant  among  them. 
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11    inouiber    of    a    irvv    luitiuii  I  "       He    was    suiTouiiclod    and    cut 
down. 

Till'  army  landiMl  in  Britain  on  the  same  spot  as  on  tlii^  first 
occasion,  and  encountered  the  enemy  in  a  difficult  position,  behind 
a  small  river  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  deep  forest,  the  entrances 
to  whi<*h  were  protected  by  great  trunks  of  trees.  The  soldiers 
formed  a  tesftido  and  easily  curried  these  roughly-made  ramparts  ; 
C'lesar  did  not  deem  it  prudent  however,  to  pursue  tlu^  Britons  into 
the  depths  of  the  woods.  The  success  of  this  first  affair  promised 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  expedition,  wlu^n  horsemen  riding  up  at  fidl 
gallop  announced  to  the  proconsul  that  a  part  of  his  fleet  had 
again  been  destroyed  by  a  storm.  lie  retraced  his  steps,  sent 
to  Labienus  for  workmen  and  fresh  ships ;  then,  with  his  fleet 
repaired  and  hauled  up  high  and  dry  in  his  camp,  he  returned  in 
search  of  the  barbarians.  Thanks  to  this  delay  their  numbers  had 
strangely  increased  ;  Cassivellaun,  one  of  their  powerful  chiefs, 
was  in  command.  Their  manner  of  fighting  in  scattered  groups 
and  in  swift  chariots,  whence  they  sprang  down  to  despatch 
a  wounded  enemy,  at  first  fatigued  the  legions.  But  they  soon 
grew  accustomed  to  this  style  of  attack,  and  sought  to  bring  about 
a  general  action,  which  the  Britons  refused.  In  the  hopes  of 
bringing  them  to  an  engagement  Caesar  marched  towards  the 
Thames,  on  which  the  territories  of  Cassivellaun  were  situated. 
That  chief  attempted  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  drew 
up  his  troops  in  good  order  on  the  opposite  bank.  But  the  Roman 
infantry  forced  their  way  across,  probably  near  Windsor,  where  the 
Thames  is  only  a  narrow  river,  and  Cassivellaun  again  resumed 
the  war  of  surprises  and  rapid  incursions,  which  threatened  to 
famish  or  to  ruin  the  legions  in  detail. 

Fortunately,  these  barbarians,  who  were  often  at  war  with 
one  another,  had  not  banded  together  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
enemy,  and  in  the  Eoman  camp  there  were  traitors  to  the  national 
cause.  A  young  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Trinobantes  had 
come  to  Gaul  to  entreat  CiBsar  to  avenge  him  on  Cassivellaun, 
who  had  slain  his  father.  He  had  served  as  guide  to  the  army, 
had  pointed  out  the  fords  over  the  river,  the  spot  where,  in  the 
midst  of  woods  and  marshes  (near  St.  Albans),  stood  the  oppidmn 
which    held    the    wealth    of    Cassivellaun  ;    thither    Caesar    led    his 


legions,  who  seized  upon  it.  These  repeated  checks,  a  vain  attempt 
of  the  confederates  upon  the  camp  which  held  the  Roman  fleet, 
and  th(^  defection  of  several  tribes,  decided  Cassivt^laun  to  enter 
into  negotiations.  The  Britons  gave  hostages,  and  promised  an 
annual  tribute,  and  the  proconsul,  who  wanted  nothing  more, 
returned  to  the  continent. 
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Map  for  the  Expeditions  into  Britain. 

He  can  only  have  brought  back  a  meagre  amount  of  spoil 
from  the  island ;  '  but  he  had  pointed  out  the  road  which  others 
were  to  follow.  His  sword  had  opened  up  to  the  action  or 
influence    of    Rome    three    great   countries— France,    England,    and 


^  i'liny   nientiout;  however  a   cuirass 
Venus. 


js  ornamented  with  pearls,  which    he  consecrated   to 
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(Torniaiiy,   and    it   was    his   pen   which    gave   the  first  doscrii)tion  of 
them. 

In  his  first  caiiipaiiin  Ca}saT  had  forced  back  tlie  Ilelvetii 
upon  tlie  country  whicli  they  desired  to  leave,  and  liad  drivc^n  the 
Suevi  heyond  tlie  Ehine,  that  is  to  say  lie  had  subdued  the  cast 
of  (niul  ;  in  the  second  the  north  had  been  conquered  ;  in  the 
tliird  the  west;  in  the  fourtli  lu*  had  shown  the  (hiuls,  bv  his  two 
expeditions  into  l^ritain  and  (uM'inany,  that  they  could  exiiect 
nothing  from  their  neighbours;  and  in  the  fifth  he  had  just 
renewed  the  lesson  by  bearing  his  victorious  eagles  into  Britain 
again.  The  Gallic  war  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  over;  but  it 
had  scarcely  begun. 

Hitherto  a  few  tribes  had  fought  separately  ;  but  all  now  knew 

that    the  pret(\xts    which    the   Romans    had 
em|>loyed     to    establish    tlu^nselvc^s    in    the 


C<Hii  of  Tasget.' 


Coin  of  Cavuriii.* 


heart  of  their  countrv  concealed  a  desiirn 
for  enslaving  it.  Carrying  across  the 
Alps  the  policv  followed  bv  the  senate  in 
all  their  conquests,  the  chief  of  the  popular 
party  at  Rome  had  overthrown  the  democratic  forms  of  government 
throughout    the   whole   of   Gaul,   wherever-  he   had   been  able    to  do 

so.  Threatened  by  th(^  popular  classes,  the 
aristocracy  had  sought  support  against  them 
from  Ciesar,  who  bestowed  upon  the  most 
influential  amcmg  thein  the  Roman  citizenship 
and  his  own  name,'  rank  in  the  auxiliary 
troops,  and  favour  in  the  distribution  of  booty.  lie  showed  th(^m 
great  deference  and  offered  them  enticcMuents  whicli  charnuxl  them  ; 
he  invited  them  to  his  table  and  his  festivals,'  he  favoured  the 
elevation  of  the  more  ambitious,  who  aftc^'wards  delivered  into 
his  hands  the  nidependence  oi  their  cities  ;  as  did  Tasget  anion 
the  C'amutes,  Comm  among  the  Atrebates,  Cavarin  nmong  the 
8enones,  and  (^ingetorix  among  the  Treviri.  Dumnorix  the  .Eduaii 
had    also   boasted    that  Ciesar    had  promised   to    make    him    a   king, 

'  Flead  of  Apollo  with  an  unexplained  inscription.     On  the  reverse,  TASGITIOS  ;  a  flying- 
Pegasus.     (I>e  Saulcy,  ibid.,  No.  Itj.) 

^  Hence  the  great  number  of  Julian  families  in  (Jaul. 

•'  Horse  gallopino-.     On  the  reverse,  a  hraneh.     ( De  Saulc\ ,  i/ml.,  No.  ;i(i.) 

'  iSuet.,  Jtilim  V(Psar,  A^. 
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and  for  six  years  the  aristocracy  of  the  Arverni  restrained  their 
people  from  taking  part  in  the  war  of  independence.  Wherever 
a  popular  form  of  government  existed,  Ctesar  had  fornu^d  a  Roman 
party  who  overruled  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  impeded  their 
action  and  betrayed  their  phms. 

Another    means    of    influence   which    he    had    cleverly  used  was 
the    holding    of    the    States-General    of    Gaul,    an   annual  meeting  of 
deputies  from  all    the   tribes.'      There   it  was   that  by   the   charm  of 
his  manners  and    the   influence  of    his  glory  he  won    over    the  men 
who  appeared  to  be  freely  deliberating  with  him  about  the  interests 
of  the  country,  but  who  in  reality  were  only  obeying  his  injunctions 
and  legalising  his  demands  for  provisions,  subsidies,  and  auxiliaries. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  multitude  ;   each   defeat  augmented  tlu* 
number    of    patriots,   because    c^ach    victory    of    Caesar    increased    the 
insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Roman  agents.     For  the  latter,  (iaul 
was    a    virgin    soil    upon    whicli    they    swooped    down  like    birds    of 
prey,  and   the  general  himself    set   the  example.'      Caesar  soon  saw, 
however,   the  hatred  which  was  slowly  gathering    in   the    depths   of 
men's  hearts  ;  we  have  seen  how,  on  his  last  expedition  to  Britain, 
he    had    taken    with    him    those    whom    he    mistrusted,    and    that 
Dumnorix,  an  ^duan  nobleman,   refusing  to  follow  him,  had  been 
slain.      This    man   was    one    of    the    chiefs    of   the    tribe    which  had 
opened    Gaul    to    the    legions,    and    brother    to    Divitiacus,    CVesar's 
friend.     His  death  showed  any  who  might   still  be  in  doubt   about 
it    that    the   proconsul    would    crush  all    who  re-fused    to  further  his 

designs. 

As  Caesar  returned  from  Britain  victorious,  Gaul  remained 
tranquil.  This  deceptive  calm  and  the  apparent  resignation  of  the 
Gallic  deputies  at  the  States-General,  which  lu'  held  at  Samamhrim 
(Amiens),  in  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani,  led  him  to  think  that 
the  danger  was  still  distant.  To  guard  against  the  dearth  of 
provisions,  which  had  been  rendered  scarce  by  the  great  heat,  he 
dispersed  his  eight  legions  over  a  space  of  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues:    one    among    the    Essuvii    (Seez),    between    the    Carnutes 


'  The  Galat^  of  Asia  Minor  had  retained  a  similar  council  of  :m  pnyicipes  in  conjunction 

with  the  tetrarchs.     (Strabo,  xii.  5()7.) 

^  Farm  templaque  deum  donis  referta  e.vpilamt,  urhe.<  diruit,  ■'^rppiu^  oh  prcedam  quam  ob 

delictum.     (Suet.,  Julius  Ccesar,  O'i.) 
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(CLartres)  and  the  Arnioricans,  four  among  the  Treviri  (Treves), 
the  Eburones  (Liege),  the  Xervii,  (Ilainault),  and  tlie  Morini 
(Boulogne),  and  tliree  in  the  centre  between  the  Oisc  and  the 
Seine. 

A  vast  conspiracy  was  preparing,  however,  the  rising  of  all  the 

tribes    upon   whom    the  continual   presence   of    the   legions  made   the 

foreign  rule  press  with  its  whole  weight.     A  chief  of  the  Eburones, 

named  Ambiorix,  and  ludutiomarus  of  the  Treviri,  were  the  movino- 

spirits  in  it.     They  were  to  take  up  arms  as  soon  as  C'a3sar  was  on 

the  way   to   Italy,   drive    out    his    partisans — for   every   citv  had    its 

Roman    party— call    in    the    Germans,    attack    the    legions    in    their 

([uarters,  and    rigorously  sever   communications  between  them.     The 

secret  was  well  kept,  but  the   insurrection  broke  out  too  soon  amoni 

the  Carnutes.     They  overthrew  Tasget,  the  agent  whom  the  Roman 

had    imposed   upon  them  as    king,   and   after  a    public   sentcnici^  put 

him  to  death.      This    revealed    th(^    danger    to   C\esar ;    he    remained 

in  Gaul.     Ambiorix   who  thought  he  was  already  beyond  the  Alps, 

led    his  whole    tribe    to   attack    the    camp    of    Sabinus    and    Cotta  at 

Adaatuca,    (Tongres)  ;    but    he    was    repulsed.      Wily    as   an    Indian 

chief,    he    stopped    the    fight,    demanded    a    conference,    and    feigned 

the  most   frit^ndly  sentiments  towards  the  Romans.     "  I   owe    Cu^sar 

gratitude,"   sdd   he:    "he  freed   my   nation  from  the   tribute  which 

we   paid    to    the    Aduatuci ;    he    restored    to    me    my    son    and    my 

brother's   son   who    were   kept    in   chains   at   xVduatuca  as   hostages. 

It  is  therefort^  against   my  wish   that  we  tight.     But  this  verv  dav 

there  breaks  out    a  long  premeditated    and   general  plot."      Then  he 

pointed   out    to  Sabinus   that    the  whole   of    Gaul  was  in   arms,  that 

the    Germans   were    engaged    in    crossing   the    Rhine,    and    that    his 

only    means    of  safety    lay    in    a    prompt    retreat   upon   the    camp    of 

Q.  Cicero  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii. 

Sabinus  had  a  legion  of  newly -raised  recruits,  and  doubtless 
he  had  little  contidence  in  them  ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  in  spite  of  Cotta,  issued  from  his  entrenchments. 
The  Eburones,  in  ambush,  attacked  him  upon  all  sides  and  threw 
his  troops  into  the  greatest  confusion.  A  portion  of  the  legion 
was  already  destroyed  wlu^i  Sabinus  sent  to  demand  a  new 
conference  with  the  Gallic  leader,  who  granted  it.  The  lieutenant, 
tribunes,  and  centurions,  came  thither  with  tlieir  arms:    he  ordered 


them  to  lay  them  down,  and  they  obeyc^d.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  discussed,  but  Ambiorix  prolonged  the  conversation  for 
some  time ;  when  he  saw  that  his  Gauls  had  surrounded  the  troop 
of  Sabinus,  he  gave  the  signal  and  they  slew  them.  The  rest  of 
the  Roman  army  perished  fighting,  a  few  soldiers  escaped  with 
difficulty. 

Caesar  thought  he  had  slain  or  sold  every  man  among  the 
Aduatuci  and  the  Nervii.  There  were  still  enough  of  them  to  form, 
in  conjunction  with  their  former  clients  and  the  Eburones,  an 
army  of  50,000  men.  Ambiorix  led  them  up  to  the  entrenchments 
of  Quintus  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  great  orator.  They  tried  to 
draw  him,  like  Sabinus,  out  of  his  camp;  they  told  him  that  the 
whole  of  Gaul  had  risen,  that  Caesar  and  his  lieutenants  were 
besieged,  that  the  Germans  were  already  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  the  troops  of  Sabinus  had  been  exterminated.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  illusion,  said  they,  to  expect  succour  from 
the  other  legions,  who  were  themselves  in  a  desperate  situation. 
Moreov(?r  they  had  no  ill-will  against  Cicero ;  they  only  asked  that 
he  should  quit  the  winter-quarters  which  the  army  had  made  a 
custom  of  occupying ;  and  he  should  have  every  security  in  retiring 
by  whatever  road  he  chose.  Cicero  replied  :  "  The  Roman  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  accepting  conditions  from  an  enemy.  Let 
them  lay  down  their  arms  and  send  deputies  to  Caesar,  he  would 
intercede  for  them,  and  would  doubtless  obtain  from  his  justice 
what  they  sought."  The  reply  was  a  proud  one;  his  acts  answered 
to  his  words,  and  whereas  Sabinus  had  perished  with  all  his  men 
by  yielding,  Q.  Cicero  by  his  firmness  saved  Caesar,  his  legion,  and 
himself. 

His  camp  must  be  taken  by  force;  the  Xervii  siuTounded  it 
with  a  rampart  eleven  feet  high  and  a  trench  fifteen  feet  deep  and 
15,000  paces  in  circuit.  To  dig  tliis  they  had  neither  instruments 
nor  tools ;  they  cut  the  turf  with  their  swords  and  carried  the  earth 
in  their  sa(/a.  And  Caesar  asserts,  unless  there  be  somc^  error  in 
the  text,  that  this  immense  work  was  executed  in  three  hours. 
Ilis  engineering  lessons  had  indeed  been  of  great  profit  to  the  Gauls. 
On  the  seventh  day,  as  a  viohmt  wind  had  arisen,  they  threw 
over  the  entrenchments  red-hot  balls  of  clay  and  fiaming  javelins. 
The   huts    of   the    soldiers,    which    were    covered   with   straw  in  the 


I 
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IJas-relief  from  the  Monunieut  of  the  Julii  :  Episode  in  the  Gallic  War.' 

with  great    sliouts   roUed    their    towers    to    the    foot    of    the   rampart 


'*4Stf:^4l^>i:L 

Ba^^-relief  from  the  Monument  of  the  Julii :  Epi.sode  in  the  Gallic  War. 

and  formed    a    testudo    to  attempt   an   escalade.      But    not    a   soldier 

'  The  monument  engraved  on  p.  175,  from  which  the  baa-reliefs  here  given  are  copied, 


1i;h1   (iiiitt(Hl  the  parapet  to  snatch  any  part  of  his  bagga<<c  from  the 


IJas-relief  from  tlie  .Monument  of  the  .Julii  :  Episode  in  the  (Jallic  War. 

tire ;    the    foe  was  stopped   and    driven    hack.       At    tlu^    same    time, 


Has-reliof  from  the  Monument  of  tlie  .lulii :   l^pisode  in  the  (Jallic  War. 

Indntiomarus,    among   the    Treviri,    overthrew   his  rival    Cingetorix, 

Ls  a  tomh  of  a  Gaul  whom  Caesar  had  made  a  Roman  citizen,  and  of  his  wife,  set  up  by  their 
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raised  the  tribe  in  revolt  and  threatened  the  camp  of  Labienus. 
The  thirteenth  h^gion,  among  the  Essuvii,  also  saw  that  the 
Armorican  cities  were  becoming  restless,  and  among  the  Senones, 
Acco  drove  out  C'avarin  the  friend  of  tlie  Komans.  On  the  nortli 
and  east  of  the  Loire  the  movement  was  general. 

The    .^dui    and   the   Eemi   alone    remained   faithful,  or,  as    the 
Gauls  said,  were  the  only  traitors  to  the  national  cause. 

In  spite  of  his  vigilance  Caesar  knew  nothing.  One  of  his 
legions  had  been  destroyed  twelve  days  before  ;  Q.  Cicero  had  been 
besieged  for  a  week,  and  yet  the  concerted  action  had  been  so  well 
arranged  that  no  news  of  tht^  disaster,  which  was  already  circulating 
among  the  nations  of  Gaul,  had  reached  him  :  not  a  messenger  liad 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  head-quarters  at  Samarobriva.  A  Gallic 
slave  however  passed  through,  and  apprised  the  proconsul  of  the 
extremity  to  which  his  lieutenant  was  reduced.  Caesar  had  at 
hand  only  two  incomplete  legions,  scarcely  seven  thousand  men, 
and  the  besiegers  numbered  GO, 000  ;  nevertheless  he  at  once 
hastened  forward.  He  had  induced  a  Gallic  horseman  to  take 
charge  of  a  despatch  written  to  C^icero  in  Greek,  that  the  besiegers 
might  not  understand  it  if  it  fell  into  their  hands.  He  had 
enjoined  him,  in  case  he  could  not  penetrate  to  the  lieutenant,  to 
fasten  the  letter  to  his  javelin  and  throw  it  into  the  camp.  The 
shaft  remained  fixed  in  a  tower  for  two  davs  without  bein*'' 
noticed ;  when  it  was  at  length  brought  to  C^icero,  who  read  to  his 
troops  CiBsar's  three  words :   ''  Courage,  help  approaches.^' 

Th('  burning  of  their  dwellings  announccKl  to  the  Xervii  the 
general's  approach;  they  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  he  feigning 
terror  hid  himself  in  a  camp,  the  boundary  of  which  he  purposely 
made  smaller  than  usual,  and  walled  up  the  gates  with  clods  of 
turf.  Emboldened  by  these  signs  of  fear,  the  barbarians  advanced 
without  order  and  on  disadvantageous  ground ;  a  vigorous  sortie 
dispersed  them,  and  the  victors  easily  reached  the  camp  of  Cicero, 
where  not  one  soldier  in  ten  was  without  some  wound.' 

three  sons.  Tlie  has-reliefs  represent  battles  in  which  this  Gaul  had  probably  taken  part  ; 
unfortunately  tliey  aiv  very  niueh  mutilated.  Tlip  Museum  of  Saint-CJermain  possesses  casts  of 
tiiem.  The  archaic  ortliography  of  the  inscription  cannot  l)e  later  than  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  xVuorustus.  St.  Itemy  possesses  another  monument  callcHl  a  triumphal  arch,  but  which 
was  nr>  doubt  only  one  of  the  town  gates  of  (ilanum. 

'  Napoleon  says,  in  his  Pr^ds  fhs  f/uerres  de  Ve^ar:    "The  arms  of  our  soldiers  have  as 
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Csesar  had  reached  Cicero's  camp  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  before  midnight  the  acclamations  of  the  Eemi  announced 
to  Labienus,  who  was  sixty  miles  away  (fifty -five  English  miles), 
Caesar's  victory  and  the  end  of  the  danger.  The  report  of 
this  double  success  put  a  stop  in  fact  to  all  actual  movements. 
But  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  agitated  ;  the  tribes  exchanged 
secret  embassies  ;  the  Carnutes  had  slain  their  king,  a  friend 
of  the  Eomans ;  the  Senones  had  condemned  Cavarinus,  whom 
Caesar  had  set  over  them,  to  death,  and  the   Treviri   were   pressing 


much  strength  aud  vigour  as  those  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  our  pioneers'  tools  are  the  same ;  we 
have  a  new  agent,  gunpowder.  We  can  therefore  raise  ramparts,  dig  ditches,  cut  down  woods 
and  build  towers  in  as  short  a  time  and  as  well  as  they  could,  but  the  weapons  of  oifence  of  the 
modems  have  a  very  different  power  and  act  in  a  very  different  maimer  to  those  of  the  ancients. 

"  The  Romans  owe  their  constant  success  to  the  method,  from  which  they  never  departed, 
of  camping  every  night  in  a  fortified  camp,  of  never  giving  battle  without  having  in  their  rear 
an  entrenched  camp  to  serve  as  a  retreat  and  to  hold  their  stores,  their  baggage,  and  their 
wounded.  The  nature  of  weapons  in  that  age  was  such  that  in  these  camps  they  were  not  only 
sheltered  from  the  assaults  of  an  army  equal  in  strength,  but  even  of  one  superior.  They  were 
in  a  position  to  fight  or  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity 

"  Why  has  so  wise  a  rule  been  abandoned  by  modern  generals  'r  Because  weapons  of 
offence  have  undergone  a  change  in  their  nature ;  hand-weapons  were  the  chief  arms  of  the 
ancients;  with  his  short  sword  the  legionary  conquered  the  world  ;  with  the  Macedonian  spear 
Alexander  subdued  Asia.  The  principal  arm  of  modern  armies  is  the  projectile,  the  gun,  which 
is  superior  to  any  that  man  has  ever  invented ;  no  defensive  arm  can  ward  off  its  effects 

"  The  principal  weapon  of  the  ancients  being  the  sword  or  the  spear,  their  usual  formation 
was  in  deep  order.  The  legion,  or  phalanx,  in  whatsoever  situation  it  might  be  attacked,  in 
front  or  on  the  right  or  left  flank,  faced  about  in  any  direction  without  disadvantage  ;  it  could 

camp  on  spaces  of  small  extent,  in  order  to  have  less  trouble  in  fortifying  them  all  round 

The  soldiers,  by  each  working  at  most  thirty  minutes,  fortified  the  camp  and  placed  it  beyond 
reach  of  assault. 

"  The  principal  weapon  of  the  moderns  being  the  projectile,  their  usual  order  is  necessarily 

the  open  one, 

"If  the  Romans  were  almost  constantly  beaten  by  the  Parthians,  it  was  because  the 
Parthians  were  all  armed  with  a  projectile  superior  to  that  of  the  Roman  army,  so  that  the 
shields  of  the  legions  could  not  ward  it  off.  The  legions,  armed  with  their  short  swords,  fell 
beneath  a  shower  of  arrows  to  which  they  could  oppose  nothing,  since  they  were  only  armed 
with  javeHns  (or  pilum) 

"  A  consular  army  shut  up  in  its  camp  and  attacked  by  a  modern  army  of  equal  strength 
would  be  driven  out  of  it  without  an  assault  and  without  coming  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  for 
its  camp  would  be  the  receptacle  of  every  shot,  every  bullet,  every  cannon-ball ;  tire,  destruction, 

and  death  would  open  the  gates  and  overtlirow  the  entrencliments Fire  from  a  centre  to 

a  circumference  is  nothing,  but  fire  from  a  circumference  to  a  centre  is  irresistible. 

"  These  considerations  have  decided  modern  generals  to  renounce  the  system  of  entrenched 
camps,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  natural  positions  carefully  chosen. 

"  A  Roman  camp  was  independent  of  localities ;  anywhere  was  good  for  armies  whose 
strength  lay  in  hand-weapons :  neither  quick  perception  nor  military  genius  were  needed  to 
camp  well ;  whereas  the  choice  of  positions,  tlie  manner  of  occupyhig  them  aud  of  disposing  the 
various  arms,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances  of  the  ground,  is  an  art  in  which  part  of 
the  genius  of  a  modern  leader  consists." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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the  Germans  to  hasten  their  conun<i:.  The  proconsul  deemed  it 
[>rudent  to  i)ass  tliat  winter  in  Gaul  ;  he  took  iq)  his  quarters  at 
Samarohriva,  within  reach  of  those  trihes  of  Belgium  and  Armorica, 
in  whom  the  death  of  Sabinus  had  raised  such  <ijreat  hopes.  Only 
the  Kemi  and  the  ^Edui  never  wavered  in  their  fidelitv,  for  which 
they  would  have  paid  dearly  had  (\rsar  been  conquei'ed.  Even 
before  the  spring  had  arrived,  Indutiomar  made  the  Tnn^iri  take 
up  arms  and  attacked  the  camp  of  Labienus.  Thc^  latter  imitating'- 
his  leader's  tactics,  allowed  himself  for  several  days  to  be  assaultt^d 
by  the  Gauls,  who  came  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rampart  and 
challenged  him.  But  one  evening  as  Indutiomar  Avas  i-etiring  in 
careless  order  with  some  of  his  men,  Labienus  sent  out  liis  cavalrv 
at  full  gallop,  promising  great  reward  to  any  man  who  would  bring 
him  back  the  head  of  the  hostile  leader.  The  chief  fell  covered 
with  wounds  ;  his  death  dispersed  his  army,  and  stoi)ped  the 
Eburones,  the  Nervii,  the  Aduatuci,  and  the  Menapii,  who  were 
already  on  the  inarch  to  join  him. 

To  the  general  assembly  which  the  proconsul  held  at  Samarobriva, 
the  Senones,  the  C'arnutes,  and  the  Tn^viri  refused  to  send  their 
deputies;  this  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Cfcsar  accepted  it  with 
joy,  for  he  needed  to  raise  the  reputation  of  his  arms  by  brilliant 
successes,  and  had  prepared  himself  during  the  winter  by  calling  up 
three  fresh  legions  from  Italy.  He  prorogued  the  parliament,  the 
next  meeting  of  which  he  fixed  to  take  place  at  Lutetia  among 
the  Parisli:  this  is  the  first  appearance  in  history  of  our  great 
city,  and  the  founder  of  the  Eoman  Empire  is  the  first  to  pronounce 
its  name. 

From  Samarobriva  C'aesar  quickly  reached  the  country  of  the 
Senones.  They  had  not  completed  their  preparations;  they  asked 
for  peace;  the  proconsul  had  determined  to  make  a  severe  example 
of  this  tribe;  but  the  intervention  of  the  .Edui,  their  former 
allies,  saved  them.  The  Carnutes  also  owed  their  safety  to  the 
mediation  of  the  Remi.  VmX  the  two  tribes  delivered  up  all  their 
cavalry  and  numerous  hostages.  The  wrath  of  the  proconsul  fell 
upon  Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.  To  make  his'  vengeance  complete 
he  surround(Ml  them.  The  Menapii,  their  neighbours  on  the 
north,  who  alone  of  all  the  Gauls  had  never  sent  deputies  to 
Csesar,  were  assailed   by  five   legions.      Being  surprised  and  drivc^i 
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into  their  woods  they  sued  for  peace.  The  Tr(?viri  bordered  on 
the  territory  of  the  Menapii  ;  led  on  by  a  ruse  of  Labienus  to 
engage  in  battle  in  an  unfavourable  spot,  they  lost  a  great  number 
of  men  and  were  compelled  to  accept  as  king  Cingetorix,  whom 
they  liad  expelled.  Then  turning  eastward  in  order  to  close 
Germany  against  the  nation  whom  he  wished  to  proscribe,  Caesar 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  scoured  the  other  bank  for  some 
distance,  forbade  th(^  tribes  who  dwelt  there  to  have  any  relations 
with  Gaul,  and  then,  certain  that  the  Eburones  could  not  escape^ 
him,  he  returned  to  them.  Ilis  cavalry  went  ahead  and  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  into 
the  midst  of  this  people 
doomed  to  extermination, 
whilst  the  ten  h^gions  sur- 
rounded the  country,  and 
drawing  closer  and  closer 
together,  burnt  and  slew 
all  they  came  across.  Caesar, 
who  called  this  valiant 
tribe  "an  impious  race," 
invited  the  neighbouring 
nations  to  help  him  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  The 
villages    were    burnt,    the 

grain  was  cut,  and  for  several  months  man-hunting  was  carried  on 
in  the  immense  forest  of  Arduenua.  into  which  the  Eburones  had 
plunged.  Ambiorix  escaped  across  the  Rhine,  there  to  await  better 
days. 

Returning  to  the  territory  of  the  Remi,  CiDsar  called  together 
the  general  assembly,  and,  with  an  empty  semblance  of  justice, 
made  it  judge  the  Senonian  Acco.  The 
sentence  was  dictated  beforehand;  Acco  was 
beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded.  Civil  and 
religious     excommunications     were     issued 

1        1  i.1  Acco,  Chief  of  the  Senones.' 

against     his     accomplices     and     the     authors 

of    the    rising    among    the    Carnutes    who    had    not    been    seized. 

'  Yoiitliful  liead.    On  the  reverse,  [ECCJAIOS,  and  a  horseman  brandishin«r  a  sword.    (De 

Sanlcv,  ibid.,  No.  4L) 

N2 


Pack-liorse  carrying  Sliields  (Trajan's  Cohinni). 
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YTI. — Seventh  Campaign  :    General  Eising  (52  b.c). 

Thcsi'  (^xceutioii.s  iiieivased  tlit'  luitrcd  of  the  Roman  name. 
Duriiii''  the  winter  which  Ciesar  passed  in  Italv  a  second  rising 
was  arrangc^l  in  numerous  secret  meetings ;  the  Gauls  were  at 
U'ligth  uniting'.  It  was  very  late,  but  yet  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  succeeding. 

It  was  known  that  at  Eome  an  increasin":  misunderstanding'' 
existed  between  (\esar  and  Pompey,  and  that  the  proconsul  of  the 
Gauls  would  p(^rliai)s  be  detaincnl  in  Italy  by  a  civil  war.  'Fhe 
legions  were  not  dispers(^'d  as  in  the  preceding  year  ;  two  were 
encamped  among  the  Treviri,  two  among  the  Lingones ;  the 
n^maining  six  in  the  territory  of  the  Senones ;  and  as  the  winter 
closed  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  Gevennes,  it  was  hoped  that 
if  the  movement  were  general  they  would  be  surpristnl  and  crushed 
before  Ctesar  could  join  them. 

The  rising  went  forth  from  the  Druidic  centre  of  Gaul,  in  the 
country  of  the  Carnutes,  who  had  lately  been  overwhelmed  with 
requisitions.  On  the  day  appointed  this  tribe  fell  upon  Cenubum 
(Orleans),  a  trading  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  massacrcMl 
the  Italian  merchants,  who  had  docked  thither  in  great  numbers. 
The  same  evening  the  news,  canied  from  village  to  village  by 
criers  stationed  along  the  roads,  reached  Gergovia,  147  miles  distant. 

Here  there  lived  a  young  and  noble  Arveraian ;  tall  in  statiu'e, 
martial  in  air,  his  very  name  was  of  good  augury  ;  he  was 
called  '^the  great  chief  of  the  brave '"—Yercingetorix.  His  father 
had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  usurp  the  royalty,  and  yet 
the  son  was  filled  with  a  lik(^  ambition.  15eing  a  personal  friend 
of  Csesar,  he  had  no  doubt  contributed  to  keep  the  Arverni  at 
peace  during  the  first  campaigns  ;  but  seeing  the  agitation  of  the 
popular  party  throughout  Gaul  and  the  success  which  Ambiorix 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  obtaining,  he  perceived  that  there  was 
a  great  part  to  play.  In  public  assemblies  and  religious  meetings 
he  allowed  his  idea  to  be  inferred  rather  than  expressed.  But 
it  was   revealed   in   secret   councils,  where,    as   the  reward   of   their 


1  c 


Such  U  the  meaning  given  to  this  name  by  M.  de  Belloguet. 
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courage,  he  held  before  the  eyes  of  his  party  Arveraia  raised  from 
her  low  estate,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Gallic  nations  whom 
she  had  rescued  from  foreign  slavery. 

As   soon  as    he  heard  of   the   massacre  at    Cenabum   he   armed 
liis  clients  and   proclaimed    insurrection    in    Gergovia.      The    nobles, 
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Map  of  the  Campaign  of  ^rl  v,.q} 

and  evcni  his  uncle,  refused  to  associate  themselves  with  his 
d(>signs,  and  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  drive  him  from  the 
town.  He  raised  the  country  people,  and  .('jrsar,  who  on  this 
occasion  is  unjust  to  his  greatest  adversary,  speaks  of  him  as 
forming  an  army  of  the  dn^gs  of  the  populace  and  men  overwhelmed 
with   debt.     They  were  ccTtainly  a  concoin-se  of  poor  men,  but  they 
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Vercingetorix.' 


wore  those  who  refused  to  suhmit  to  tlie  f(H'ei*^ner's  ride,  and  tliev 
must  have  formed  th(^  .^reat  majority  of  the  nation,  since  they 
overcame*  the  opposition  of  the  nobles  Avitliout  r(YM)urs(^  to  arms. 
Vereing(*torix,   re-(^ntering  Gergovia  with  them,  was  tlien  proclaimed 

kino^,  and  became  the  leadino;  spirit  of  the 
holy  war.  IL*  sent  urgent  messau^es  to  all 
the  tribes;  he  reminded  th(Mn  of  the  oaths 
they  had  sworn;  pointed  out  the  favourable- 
ness of  the  occasion  and  tlie  necessity  for 
throwing  off  the  yoke.  From  the  Garomu^ 
to  the  Seine  every  city  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  th(^  conduct 
of   the  war  was  entrusted  to  him. 

Thus  the  Arverni  and  the  people  of  central  Oaul,  wh(^  had 
hitherto  remainiHl  outside  th(*  struggle,  wen*  about  to  take  part  in 
it  for  the  first  time.  These  defections  gave*  the  Gauls  of  the  north 
fresh  (Muirage.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  ten  legicms,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ikdlovaci  and  Treviri,  led  on  by  tlie  exami)l(*  of  (V^mm, 
king  of  the  Atrebates,  who  had  long  binm  the  faithful  ally  of 
(Aesar,  prepared  their  peoph*  for  insurrection.  Labicnus  thought 
to  avert  it  by  having  C'omm  assassinated,  but  the  Gaul  survived 
his  wounds  to  exact  vengeance  for  them. 

Caesar  had  at  length  found  a  worthy  foe.  Vcrcingetorix 
imitated  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  proconsul  ;  he  collect(Ml 
provisions  and  arms,  he  fixed  tlu*  numbers  of  contingents,  took 
hostages,  set  to  work  to  raise  a  formidable  cavalry  corps,  and 
organized  the  whole  league  in  a  way  ;ery  diffiMvnt  from  the  ('arliei- 
attempts  of  the  Gauls.  But,  granting  no  man  the  right  to  spare 
himstaf,  or  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  countrv,  he  showed  himself 
severe  even  to  the  point  of  cruelty.  Traitors  pc^rislu.l  by  fire  or 
tortun^s;  for  a  slight  fault  he  caused  a  man's  ears  to  bo  cut  off  or 
his  eyes  put  out,  and  then  sent  him  home,  that  the  sight  of  his 
punishm(*nt  might  be  a  warnini;. 

Vcrcingetorix  had  acquired  his  great  authoritv  onlv  because 
he  repres(*nted  the  national  f(H*ling.  Priests  and  uobh^s  had 
abaudoncMl  Gaul;  the  people  rose  up  to  save  her,  and  gatherod 
round    the    young    hero,    who    both    revealed    his     hativd     fur    the 

'  We  Imv'  nearly  twenty  coins  of  Verein^retorix,  and  the  resen.l.lance  between  the  faces 
upc.n  them  3U-gest.s  that  they  represent  his  features.     (De  .Saulcy,  if,id..  No.  &J.) 


foreigner,    and    displayed   superior    talents    for    organization.      His 

plan    of    attack    was    skilful ;     one   of    his    lieutenants,    Lucterius, 

descended  southwards  towards  the  Province, 

which  he  was  to   invade,   whilst  he  himself 

marched  northward  against  the  legions.     On 

his  way   he    halted    to   raise   the    liituriges 

(l^(UTy),  who  were  clients  of  the  ^Edui ;  in 

this   he   succeeded,    and   the  great   town   of 

Avaricum  opened  its  gates  to  him.     But  this  delay  allowed  Ca?sar 
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time  to  arrive  from  Italy.  The  proconsul  had  no  fear  this  time 
that  his  h^gions,  massed  as  they  were  at  three  points,  not  far 
distant  from  one  another,  and  kept  on  the  ahn-t  by  the  gravity  of 
the  circunistances,  would  let  tlK^nselves  be  taken  by  surprise  ;  he 
took  time  to  organize  the  defence  of  Narbonensis.  A  few  days 
indeed,  sufficed  him  to  see  and  do  everything;  to  drive  away  the 
enemy,    cross    the    Cevennes,    in    spite    of    six    feet   of    snow,    and 

'  LVXTEIMOS.     On  tlie  reverse,  a  horse ;  above,  an  ornament.     (De  Saulcy,  if>id.,^o.  44.) 
-  Napoleon  111.,  Histoire  de  Cesar,  pi.  18. 
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carry   dovastation    intf.    the    territory   of    the    Arverni    (winter    of 
53 — -J2  B.C.). 

Vereingetorix  Avas  still  among  the  ]5itiiriges  when  tliis  news 
reached  him.  Constrained  by  tlic  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  he 
hastened  to  protect  their  homes.  Cvsar  was  gone ;  ho  had  crossed 
the  mountains  for  th<.  second  time,  obtained  a  corps  of  cavalry  at 
^'ienne,  and,  making  forced  marches  along  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
had,  without  declaring  his  presence,  traversed  the  whole  country  of 
the  .Edui,  whose  intentions  he  began  to  suspect.  Ah-eady  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  legions,  and  the  IVlgtp  suspended  their  warlike 
preparations. 

The  audacity  and  activity  of  the  proconsul  had  foiled  the 
Gallic  general's  double  project.  The  latter,  less  eager  noy,-  to 
ad\ane."  nortluvards,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  the  Boii,   Gorgohlna. 

C'iBsar   had   concentrated   his   forces    at  Ayedincum  (Sens).      He 
warned    the    I5„ii  of    his    impending   arrival,    and    hastened   forward 
with  eight  legi-.ns.     By  the  bridge  of  Genabum,   Csesar  crossed  the 
Loire   and    took    Xoviodunum    (Sancerre?),    the    first    town    of     the 
liituriges    which    he    came    upon;     Vercingetorix,    hastening    up   to 
save    It,    witnessed    its    fall,    and    sin,    that    with    such    a    foe.nan 
another  kind  of   warfare  was  required.     In  one  day  twenty  of  their 
towns  were   given    up    to    the    flames   by   the    Bituriges  themselves 
and  It  was   decided   that   upon   the    approach   of    the  Romans   each' 
tribe  should  imitate  this  heroic   devotion.      They  wanted    to  starve 
the   enemy  and    compel   them   to    send   out    distant   expeditions   in 
search   of   provisions,  which  would  allow  them   to  destroy  the  army 
m   detail.      But    this   resolution,   which  ^^<mU    have   ruined    Giesar 
was   not   fully  carried  out ;    Avaricum,  the  capital   of    the  country' 
was   spared.      "Do   not  compel  us   to   destroy  with  om-  own  hands 
the   most    beautiful    town    in    Gaul,"    said    the    inhabitants   to   tl„. 
council  of   the  army;    "we  swear  to   you   that  we  will  dcf(>nd  and 
save  It."     The  council  yielded ;   Caesar  immediately  hast.^ned  thither 
Altliough  situated   in  a  plain,  this   town  (Bourges),  protected  as  it 
was   by    two   nvers   an.l   some    pools,   was   difficult  of  access-    the 
bravest    warriors   of    the    JJituriges   had   shiit    themselves   up    in    it 
and    the    great    Gallic    amy    was    encamp,.!    a    few    leagues    away' 
behuKl  th<.    legions,  and    ceaselessly  tlucA,-  men    and   provisions  into 
•the   place.      At    the    end  of    a    few  days    Ca'sar   found   himself    in 
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such  a  critical  position  that  he  proposed  to  his  soldiers  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  they  refused  with  one  voice,  as  if  he  had  required  some 
cowardly  act.  Satisfied  with  this  proof,  the  proconsul  vigorously 
pushed  on  the  gigantic  works  which  the  Eoman  soldiers  kncAV  how 
to  carry  out.  In  twenty-five  days  they  built  towers  for  attack  and 
an  (nirthwork  330  feet  long  and  80  feet  in  height.     Already  it  was 


Works  of  Approafli  of  the  Romans  ^  (Museiiiii  of  Saint-Gerniain). 

close  upon  the  walls,  when  one  night  the  besieged  set  fire  to  it  by 
means  of  a  mine.  But  the  Eomans  were  on  the  alert,  and  after 
a  teiTible  fight  they  remained  in  possession  of  their  works.  Caesar 
r('lat(»s  how  a  Gaul,  placed  before  one  of  the  gates,  threw  balls  of 
tallow  and  i)itch  into  a  flaming  tower  to  make  it  burn  more  fiercc^ly. 
Struck  by  a  shaft  from  a  scorpio,  he  fell ;  another  immediately  took 


'  The  drawing  represents  [hypotlietieally]  a  portion  of  Gallic  wall  in  wliioh  the  stones  are 
intermixed  with  heams  (see  p.  12S) ;  upon  this  wall  the  besieged  have  raised  two  towers  to 
counteract  those  of  the  besiegers  wliich  overtop  the  ramparts,  in  order  to  drive  back  the 
defenders  with  arrows  and  stones.  The  n'nea%  or  covered  galleries,  are  carried  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  ramparts,  that  the  soldiers  they  shelter  may  make  a  breach  in  it. 
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his  place  ;  a  third  sueoooded  him  wheu  ho  too,  foil  mortally 
\v<miided;  then  a  fourth,  and  as  long  as  tho  action  lasted  this  fatal 
post  never  remained  empty  for  a  single  instant. 

Cfesar  was  less  dismayed  at  their  courage  than  at  their 
aptness  in  imitating  every  art  of  the  Romans  for  renderino-  *th(^ 
siege  useless.  ''They  turned  asid(^  our  battering-rams  with  nooses," 
says  he,  ^' and  when  they  had  entangled  them  they  drew  them 
within  their  walls  with  machines.  They  came  right  undtn*  our 
earthworks  by  mining,  a  kind  of  work  which  is  familiar  to  them  on 
account  of  the  iron  mines  in  which  their  country  abounds.  They 
had  lined  their  walls  with  towers  covered  with  leather.  Xight  and 
day  they  made  sorties,  set  fire  to  our  works,  or  attacked  out- 
works.      As    our    towers    rose    upon    the    earth-work    they   built    up 


[J*- 


Soldiers  Working  at  the  Const ruft ion  of  an  Af/ffcr  (from  the  Column  of  Trajan). 

on  their  walls  scaffoldings  made  of  beams,  which  tluy  boinid 
together  with  skill.  If  we  openc^l  a  mine  they  discovered  it  and 
filled  the  road  which  our  miners  were  taking  with  pointed  stakes 
hardened  in  the  fire,  boiling  pitch,  or  rocks,  which  stopped  our 
work  and  hindered  us  from  advancing."  The  garrison  howevei- 
grew  tired;  they  sent  word  to  Yercingetorix  th;it  Wu^y  could 
hold  out  no  longvr,  and  received  orders  to  quit  the  town.  But 
before  they  could  obey  them  Crosar  t(»ok  advantage  of  a  cold  and 
rainy  day  to  order  a  gent^ral  assault.  The  place  was  taken  ;  of 
the  4(),(M)()  soldiers  and  inhabitants  which  it  contained,  scarcely 
8(1(1  reached  the  CJallic  camp. 

The  provisicms   which   (^esar   found  at   Avaricum   supplied   him 
for    the   rest    of    the    winter  (early    months  of    52   B.C.).     When  the 
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spring  came  on  he  was  about  to  recommence  offensive  operations 
when  troubles  broke  out  among  the  iEdui.  An  election  to  the 
magistracy  of  that  State  threatened  to  bring  about  a  civil  war 
which  might  paralyze  Eome's  oldest  allies  in  Gaul.  Being  chosen 
arbiter  he  repaired  to  Decefia  (Decize),  (m  the  ^Eduan  territory, 
because  the  law  forbade  the  Yc^rgobret  to  cross  the  frontier,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  seemed  to  havc^  the  greatest 
number  of  adherents  :  this  was  Convictolitan,  whom  the  magistrates 
and  priests  had  chosen.  In  return  he  demanded  of  the  ^Edui  all 
their  cavalry  and   10,000   foot-soldiers  to  escort  his  provision  trains. 
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Plan  of  Gergovia.' 

"  Great   favours,"    said   he,    '^  shall    reward   vour   services   after    the 

7  7  «■ 

war." 

These  services  were  grcnit,  for  by  not  wavering  throughout  the 
whole  war,  the  ^Edui  and  Sequani  had  censured  C;esar  fn^^ 
communications  with  the  province.  As  long  as  the  broad  road  of 
tlu*  valh^y  of  the  Saon(^  remained  open  to  him  he  could  plunge 
without  fear  into  the  north  or  centre  of  the  countrv.  lie  even 
considei-ed  himself  strong  enougii,  after  the  capture  of  Avaricum, 
to    divide^    his    forces.      Labienus    with    four    legions    marched   from 


^  Napoleon  III.,  Hist  aire  de  Cesar,  pi.  10. 
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the  eountrv  of  the  Seiionos  iigainst  the  Pan'm,  whom  Vercingctorix 
had  sth-red  up  to  revolt,  Avhilst  ho  himself  led  the  remaining  six 
against  the  Arverni  through  the  valhn^  of  the  AUier.  The  Gallie 
generalissimo  liad  broken  down  all  the  bridges,  and  now  followed 
along  the  left  bank  all  the  movements  of  the  legions  on  the 
opposite  side.  Caesar  stole  a  march  on  him  and  crossed  the  river; 
he  could  not,  however,  induce  him  to  accept  battle  in  the  plain, 
and  when  he  appeared  before  the  ca})ital  of  the  league,  Gergovia  of 
the  Arverni,  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Clermont-Ferrand, 
the  Gallic  armv  covered  it. 

The  plateau  (m  which  Gergovia  lay  was  1,040  yards  long,  and 
about  546  broad.  It  rose  1,246  feet  above  the  pLiin,  and  2,394 
feet  above  the  sea,  between  tlu^  present  villages  of  Eoiiiagnat, 
Greet  and  Cliamonat,  with  steep  slopes  on  two  sides  and  difhcult 
of  access  on  the  others.  A  wall  six  feet  high,  built  of  rough 
stones,  protected  the  approach  to  the  itppidum^  on  the  declivity 
where  the  attack  must  be  made.  Gne  extremity  of  it  terminated 
among  inaccessible  heights;  the  other  ended  on  Mount  Eisolles,  at 
an  altitude  equal  to  that  of  tlie  plateau  of  Gergovia.  A  neck  of 
land  only  130  yards  in  breadth  formed  the  means  of  communication 
betwecMi  the  two  plateaux.  Yercingetorix  (mcamped  on  that  of 
iJisollt^s,  and  an  outpost  stationed  at  the  Eoclu^-inanche  allowed 
him  to  obtain  suppliers  of  forage  and  watcn-  from  the  valley  of  the 
Auzon.  The  Ilomans  halted  opposite  to  him,  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Auzon.  From  their  lines  thev  could  see  the  armv  of 
Vercingctorix  ranged  along  the  slopes,  and  (^very  morning  at  sunrise 
they  eoidd  recognize  the  officers  who  came  to  the  general's  tcMit  to 
receive  his  instructiims.^  G^esar  had  taught  tlu^  Gauls  how  to 
entrench  tlu^mselves.  ( hi  beholding  these  heights,  each  bearing 
the  contingent  of  a  city  and  surrounded  l)v  solid  (h^fences,  he 
had  a  moment  of  uneasiness.  "  it  was  a  formidable  sight," 
siiys  he. 

Ilis  first  care  was  to  captun^  by  night  tlu^  post  of  Hoche- 
Hlanch(\  leave  a  strong  contingent  there,  and  dig  between  that 
hill  and  his  principal  cam])  a  double  trench  tw<^lve  f(M^t  deep,  whicji 

Tli»>  (Jiiiils  hail  iuioptt'd  UoinaDcii.sroms.  It  was  usual  for  a  trilmiu-  to  conip  oaeli  inorniiio- 
by  order  to  the  proconsul  or  pra;tor  in  eominand  (.f  \W  army  and  deliver  into  his  hands  the 
muster-rolls.     ( App..  Hell.  cii\,  v.  45.) 


Litavicus.* 


allowed  him  to  go  from  one  position  to  the  other  under  cover. 
Numerous  machines  arranged  along  tln^  ramparts  were  held  in 
rea(lin(\ss  to  sweep  the  plain ;  they  were  destint^d  shortly  to  save 
the  army. 

Litavicus,  the  leader  of  the  zEduan  auxiliaries  sent  to  Ciesar's 
camp,  had  fomented  an  insurrectiim  among  his 
troops,  and  was  desirous  of  leading  them  over 
to  Vercingctorix.  Tlu»  [)roconsul  being  warned 
of  this  dangerous  plot  hastened  with  four 
legions  without  baggage  to  meet  the  insurgents, 
and  brought  them  back  to  his  own    side.     But 

notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  had  been  takeir  to  conceal 
the  departure  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  Eomaiis,  it  had  not 
escaped  Yercingetorix.  He  too  had  seen  what  was  going  on  in 
Caesar's  lines,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  attack 
them.  Fabius  the  lieutenant  had  made  a  skilful  use  of  the  two 
legions  which  remained  to  him  ;  he  had  repulsed  all  assaults,  thanks 
to  the  machines,  the  artillery  of  the  Romans,  but  he  had  been 
reduced  to  walling  up  the  gates,  which  was  only  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  great  danger,  and  he  called  Caesar  back  in  all  haste.  Gn 
thi'  following  day  the  proconsul  reappeared  ;  he  had  marchcHl 
forty-six  miles,  going  and  returning  in  twenty-four  hours. 

He  had  thus  escaped  two  dangers  ;  the  ^Eduan  sedition  led 
him  to  foresee  another  and  greater  one,  an  insurrection — a  general 
one  this  time — of  Gaul.  He  was  thinking,  therefore,  of  abandoning 
the  siege  in  order  to  draw  the  foe  into  the  plain,  when,  during 
a  visit  to  the  works  of  a  smaller  camp,  he 
perceived  that  by  seizing  a  hill  (above  Merdogne), 
whence  the  Gauls  had  retired  to  concentrate 
on  the  plateau  of  Eisolles,  he  could  reach  the 
outer  wall,  which  was  easv  to  surmount,  and 
attack  one  of  the  gates  of  the  oppldum.  The 
attempt,  however,  cost  the  proconsul  700  men,  of  whom  forty-six 
were  centurions. 

^  Coin  of  Litavicus,  chief  of  the  .Edui.  Head  of  Venus  on  the  right  ;  a  sceptre  in  front  of 
the  face.  On  the  reverse,  LITAVICOS  g-allophig  and  carrying  tlie  national  standard,  the  wild- 
boar  ensign,     (De  Saulcy,  ihid.,  No.  14.) 

^  Votomapatis,  king  of  the  Nitiobriges,  called  by  Caesar  Teutoniatus.  Bust  of  the  chief. 
On  the  reverse,.  .  .  .  OM.VPATIS  :   free  horse  galloping;   underneath,  a  bird.     (De  Saulcy, 


Teutoniatus, 
King  of  the  Nitiobriges. 
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It  was  a  chvck  ;  he  iinputiHl  it  to  liis  leoinnaries,  wliicli  was 
an  iiijiistiec  ;  hr  icproacluHl  them  for  not  havin*;  ceased  the  tiirht 
as  soon  as  he  had  sounded  tlu^  n^treat.  \\\\{  all  eould  not  lieai* 
the  sio^nal,  and  the  arrangements  he  had  made  showed  his  intention 
of  earrving  the  i)laee  by  a  rapid  cofi/)  dr  main. 

Two  days  after  (Vsar  offered  hattle  to  Vereingetorix  in  the 
l>lain,  hut  the  hitter  carefully  avoided  acceptnig  it,  and  contented 
himself  with  skirmishing  with  his  cavalry.  ^Mudging  from  this," 
says  the  proconsul,  ^^  that  the  boasting  of  the  (iauls  was  hundded 
and  the  courage  of  his  own  men  confirmed/'  he  marched  towards 
the  country  of  the  .Edui,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  Labienus  who 
was  eighty  leagues  distant,  and  hastt^ied  to  place  the  AUii^r  bc^twecu 
himself  and  the  great  Gallic  army. 

This  backward  march  looked  like  a  defeat,  and  the  emissaries 
of  Yercingetorix  prochiimed  it  everywhere  as  such.  The  iEdui 
thought  Ciesar's  fortune  would  not  recover  from  the  blow,  and 
fearing  lest  the  (hillic  cause  should  triumph  without  them,  they 
decided  upon  going  over  to  the  nati(mal  i)arty,  bearing  with  them  as 
a  pledge  of  alliance  the  news  of  the  massacre  in  all  .Eduan  towns 
of  Ciesar's  recruits,  the  Italian  merchants,  and  the  hostages  of  the 
Eemi,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  Eoman  friends. 

This   defection   placed  the  army  in   serious  peril,    shut   in   as   it 
was  npcm  the  delta  formed  by  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  then  swollen 
with  the  rains,  at  their  junction,  and  by  the  Cevennes  whence  they 
both    descend.       Beyond    the    Allier    was    the    victinious    army    of 
Yercingetorix;    beyond    the    Loire    the    country    of    the    .Edui    in 
revolt;    there  were   no  provisions,   and  no  passage,  for  the   to^vn   of 
Noviodiinum  of  the  ^Edui  (Xevers),   where  were  his   stores,   baggage, 
the    treasure-chest    of    the    army,    and    a    bridge    bv    which    he    had 
counted    upon    crossing    the   river   had    just    been    destroyed.     Many 
advised  him  therefore  to  n^turn  into  the  provinces     He  thought  that 
if  he  could   affect  a   junction   with  the   army  of  Labienus  he  would  • 
always  be  strong  enough,  with  a  body  of  ten  legions,  to  reopen  the 
road   to  Gallia  Narbonensis ;    and    then   he  had   end)arked  his  whole 
l)olitical    fortune    in    this    war ;    if    he   were    conquered    in    (hiul    he 
would  be  proscribed  at  liome.      He  rejected  therefore  every  project 

ihid.,  Xo.  45.)     The  legend  on  tlie  left,  C.  AIV  IVI.I,  shown  that   x\xU  chief,  who  was  made 
a  citizen  by  Caesar,  took  his  name,     {de  Bell.  Gall,  vii.  31,  46.) 
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of  retreat,  and  advanced  bodily  into  the  north,  leaving  100,000 
Gauls  between  him  and  the  province.  By  careful  search  he  found 
a  ford  across  the  Loire  ;  the  water  rose  to  the  soldiers'  arm})its, 
but  the  cavalry  stationed  higher  up  stream  broke  the  force  of  the 
current.  Then  he  reached  by  forced  marches  the  country  of  the 
Senones,  the  capital  of  which,  Agedmcum  (Sens),  contained  the  depots 
of  the  legions  of  Labienus.  That  able  lieutenant  was  returning 
thither,  receding  like  Ctcsar  before  the  revolt  of  all  the  tribes  of 
the  north. 
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Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Lutetia. 

The  northern  league  had  for  its  leader  the  Aulercian  Canndo- 
genus,  an  old  warrior,  active  and  skilful,  who  had  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Lutetia.  That  town  was  then  confined  to  an  island 
in  the  Seine  ;  Labienus  at  first  tried  to  reach  it  by  following  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Being  stopped  by  the  Gauls  before  the 
marshes  of  Essonne  or  POrge,  he  retreated  as  far  as  Melodunum 
(Melun),  seized  all  the  boats  he  found  upon  the  river,  took  that 
town,   which  like   Lutetia  was   situated   on  an  island   in  the   river, 
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and  crossed  over  to  the  other  si(h^  to  attack  the  town  of  the  Par  mi 
from  tlie  nia-th.  The  position  was  easy  of  access  on  that  side,  and 
th(»  boats  he  broiijj:ht  with  liiiii  from  Melun  served  for  crossing  the 
Marne,  the  only  obstack^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  which 
couUl  have  stopped  him.  Camuh>genus  feared  k^st  he  shoidd  be 
stormed  in  his  strongliokl,  he  bnrnt  tlu*  town  and  tlie  two  bridges 
and  then  retired  to  the  heights  of  the  k^ft  bank,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  Pantheon  and  the  Obsc^rvatory. 
He  knew  the  Ikdlovaci  were  arming  in  tlie  rear  of  Labienns,  and 
he  was  desirons  of  forcing  that  general  to  accept  battle  with  a 
great  river  behind  him  and  hemmed  in  by  two  armies. 

lUit   Labienns   (dnded    his    vigilance.      Whilst    tive    cohorts,   the 
^^^*o»^*n<^^   '^^^^    «<^>nie  of    the    boats,    went   np  the  Seine  with  a  great 

^^_  noise,    others  slipped  silently    down  towards 

^%%\  \      i<    ^<^      Point-du-Jonr  in  the  first  watch,   abont  ten 

o'clock  at  night.     Boats  carried  them  across 
the  great  arm  of  the  river,  into  the  islands 
Coin  of  Caniiiiogenus,  Chief  of   of  BilUincourt  and  Seguin,  which  served  as 

the  Aulerci.'  .  . 

a  curtani  to  screen  then*  passage.  Three 
legions  massed  in  this  shelter  rapidly  crossed  the  small  arm  and 
suddenly  descended  upon  the  left  bank.  A  violent  storm  had  made 
the  darkness  deeper  and  drowned  the  noise.  At  first  they  found 
only  sentinels,  who  were  captured.  When  the  sun  appeared,  the 
Roman  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  plain  of  (Irenelle, 
whence  by  a  gentle  ascent  it  could  reach  the  plateau,  turning  the 
position  of  (Vunulogenus  by  the  plain  of  Montrouge. 

The  old  general,  deceived  by  the  movements  further  up  the 
Seine,  had  sent  part  of  his  forces  in  that  direction;  with  the 
remainder  he  tried  to  drive  the  Eomans  back  into  the  river.  The 
action  was  a  bloody  one;  Camulogenus  and  almost  all  his  warriors 
perished  in  it.  By  this  success  Labienns  only  secured  his  retreat; 
he  hastened  to  reach  the  territory  of  the  Senones  where  Ctesar 
had  already  arrived.- 

A  fresh  assembly  of  all  the  deputies  of  Gaul  confirmed 
Yercingetorix  in  his  command.     Three  tribes  alone  avoided  appearing 

^  Head  of   Apollo.      On  the  reverse,  CAMlilJ.,  and   a  lion.      Attributed,  but  not  with 
certainty,  to  Camuloo-enuf*.     (Ue  Saulcy,  ibid.,  No.  43.) 

-  Napoleon  III.  places  tli.'ir  unitin^r  point  at  Joigny:  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  Vitry-la-Ville. 
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thereat :  the  Lingones,  th(^  Eemi  and  the  Tre\dri.  Through  their 
instrumentality  Ciesar,  who  stood  in  need  of  cavalry,  hired  several 
bands  of  Germans  whom  he  mounted  upon  the  horses  of  his 
tribunes  and  knights.  He  now  tliouglit,  however,  of  effecting 
a  retreat  upon  the  province,  which  Yercingetorix  attacked  from 
three  points  at  once.  The  Gallic  generalissimo  had  ordered  the 
yEdui  and  the  Segusiavi,  their  clients,  to  stir  up  the  Allobroges 
who  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  the  Gabales  (Gdvaudan)  and  some 
Arvernian  troops  he  had  commanded  to  ravag(^  the  territory  of 
the  Kelvii  (Vivarais),  the  Ruteni  and  Cadurci  (Rouergue  and 
Quercy)  to  invade  the  country  of  the  YolcjTe  Arecomici  (Bas 
Languedoc).  He  himself  with  15, ()()()  horse  and  a  large  number  of 
infantry  proposed  to  follow  Caesar,  refusing  all  action,  to  cut  off 
his  provisions,  capture  his  forage-parties,  burn  villages  and  crops 
on  his  approach ;  in  a  word  to  make  a  waste  around  him  and 
n^duce  him  by  famine.  It  was  the  same  plan  that  Yercingetorix 
had  proposed  at  the  connnencement  of  the  great  war.  It  was  an 
excellent  onc^,  provided  it  were  strictly  carried  out.  (^esar  had 
taken  the  road  along  the  fronti(T  of  the  Lingones  in  order  to  cross 
the  Saone  and  reach  Sequania,  avoiding  the  great  centre  of  the 
insurrection  which  was  now  in  the  ^Eduan  country.  This  line  of 
march  also  led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  it  might  perhaps  furnish 
him  with  the  opportunity  for  a  battle.     He  was  not  deceived. 

When  Yercingetorix  saw  the  Romans  approaching  the  Saone 
he  feared  that  Caesar,  escaping  from  him,  would  return  with  larger 
forces,  and  he  decided  to  risk  at  least  a  cavalry  battle.'  In  that 
arm  all  the  advantage  appeared  to  be  on  his  side  ;  he  had 
15,000  picked  horsemen  each  of  whom  had  uttered  this  solemn 
imprecation  : 

''  May  I  never  be  received  under  the  roof  of  my  home, 

"  May  I  never  see  my  aged  father,  or  my  wife  or  children 
again, 

*^  If  I  do  not  twice  pass  through  this  army  of  Caesar's  on 
horseback." 

Two  divisions  of  the  Roman  cavalry  were  indeed  cut  to  pieces ; 
but    Caesar   kept    the    legions   behind   them,    and   so   near   that    the 


The  place  of  the  battle  is  uncertain. 
VOL.  ni. 
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Gallic  squadrons  could  not  avoid  the  shock.  He  was  here  exposed 
to  the  greatest  dangers,  was  almost  taken  prisoner,  and  left  his 
sword  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Fortunately  a  charge  of  the 
German  horse  threw  some  of  the  Gauls  back  in  disorder  upon  their 
infantry.  Ciiesar  saw  the  tumult;  immediately  he  led  forward  his 
cohorts,  and  threatened  the  flank  of  the  Gallic  army,  which  fled 
towards  their  camp.  Thither  terror  followed  thcmi  ;  they  compelled 
their  chiefs  to  strike  the  ensigns  and  flee ;  and  they  never  stopped 
till  they  reached  the  walls  of  Alesia? 

Alesia,  situated  upon  the  flat  top  of  a  steep  hill,  Mount 
Auxois,"^  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Gaul.  Upon 
the  sides  of  the  hill  Yercingetorix  marked  out  a  camp  for  his  still 
numerous  army,  which  could  scarcely,  however,  have  anu)unted  to 
the    80,000   foot   and   10,000   horse  which  Caesar   allows   him.'     He 


^  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  a  village  in  the  department  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  six  and  a  quarter  miles 
north-east  of  Semur.  But  an  entire  library  has  been  written  for  and  against  Alise-8ainte-Keine. 
Alaise,  in  Franche-Conite,  still  has  partizans,  and  men  have  gone  to  Bresse,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Izernore,  and  even  into  Savoy,  near  Novalaise,  in  search  of  the  spot  where  the  great 
drama  related  in  the  Commentanes  was  enacted.  The  excavations  made  at  Alise-Sainte-Reine 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  part  of  the  works  described  by  Caesar,  and  the  coins  found  in 
these  excavations,  134  Roman  denarii  and  oOO  Gallic  pieces,  are  all  anterior  to  Caesar's 
expedition  or  contemporaneous  with  the  siege  ;  there  is  not  one  among  them  later  than  the  year 
ol  B.C.  The  most  recent  Roman  denarius  is  of  the  year  54  B.C.,  and  the  Gallic  cohis  are  just 
such  as  an  allied  army  would  leave  ;  they  belong  to  the  Sequani,  the  Pictones,  Carnutes, 
Bituriges,  Volcfe,  Santones,  and  especially  to  the  Arverni;  some,  belonging  to  Marseilles,  had 
been  brought  into  the  revolted  countries  by  commerce.  Upon  them  may  be  read  the  names  of 
several  leaders  of  the  insurrection — Vercingetorix,  Tasgetius,  Litavicus,  Epasnactus.  All  the 
Roman  denarii  were  found  in  one  of  the  trenches  of  Caesar's  camp,  the  one  which  faced  Mount 
R6a,  where  the  legions  lost  a  great  many  men  ;  all  the  Gallic  pieces  upon  Mount  Rea,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  former  bed  of  the  Rabutin  and  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Ozerain,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  places  where  the  army  of  relief  made  the  most  furious  attacks. 

^  It  rises  from  r>:?5  to  530  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  the  plateau  in  which  it 
ends  is  650  feet  long  by  1^,600  broad  ;  two  streams  wash  its  bast».  The  plain  of  Laumes  on  the 
w^est  has  a  stretch  of  nearly  3,000  paces  (two  miles,  1,334  yaixls)  ;  everywhere  else  there  are 
high  hills  at  a  distance  of  from  1,200  yai-ds  to  a  mile  from  Mount  Auxois. 

■^  There  can  scarcely  be  found  on  Mount  Auxois  the  space  necessary  for  so  many  men  and 
horses,  the  baggage,  the  camp-followers,  and  the  Mandubii  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
oppiduniy  and  although  Caesar  confirms  these  figures  by  saying  that  he  sent,  away  20,000  Arverni 
and  jEdui  free,  and  that  each  of  his  60,000  soldiers  had  a  Gallic  slave,  I  believe  the  numbers 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  first  battle  and  the  rout  must  have  much  diminished  the  Gallic 
army  ;  but  it  did  not  suit  Caesar  to  say  so,  and  Roman  generals  never  failed  to  exaggerate  the 
number  of  their  foes.  Otherwise  it  would  be  astonishing  that  this  numerous  army  should  not 
have  foiled  the  work  of  investment.  When  the  best  soldiers  of  Vercingetorix,  his  horsemen, 
were  gone,  he  had  only  a  mob  left,  rather  than  an  army,  and  when  once  the  plain  of  Laumes 
w^as  cut  by  a  trench,  sorties  became  impossible  on  account  of  the  twenty-three  castella  raised  on 
the  liills,  whence  the  machines  swept  all  the  passages.  According  to  M.  de  Rochas  {Balistique 
de  CAntiquite)  the  maximum  range  of  ancient  machines  was  480  yards. 
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protected    it    with   a    trench    and    a    wall    six    feet    in    height    of 
uncemented  stones ;  it  was  the  position  at  Gergovia  over  again,  and 
he  counted   upon   the   same   success.      When   Caesar   had   examined 
the  place,  and  the  Gallic  camp,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  ending 
the  war  at  one  blow  by  besieging  town  and  army  at  the  same  time. 
He    posted    his    infantry    upon    the    hills   which    surround    Mount 
Auxois  at  a  short  distance  away,  and  he  placed  his  cavalry  in  the 
intervals.      Then   he  commenced   those  immense  works  which   were 
so  much  admired  by  the  great  Cond^.     First  a  trench,  twenty  feet 
in   depth,  and   then   the   same   in   width,  the   sides   of    which  were 
perpendicular,   and  which  intersected  the  plain  of  Laumes,  between 
the    Ose  and   the    Ozerain,    the   only   way   by   which  Yercingetorix 
could  have  escaped.     Four  hundred  feet  behind  this  began  the  real 
contravallation  which   surrounded   Mount   Auxois   with  a  circuit   of 
ten   miles.     It   was   formed   of  two   trenches   fifteen   feet  wide  and 
eight  or  nine  deep  ;  into  the  first  Caesar  had  turned  the  waters  of 
the  Ozerain  or  the  Eabutin ;    the  second  bordered  on  an  earthwork 
twelve  feet  high,  surmounted  by  battlements,   palisaded  throughout 
its   whole   circumference   with   cloven  trunks  of    trees,   and   flanked 
by   towers   eighty  feet   apart.     In   front   of  the   trenches  he  placed 
five  rows  of  chevaux  de  frise  (^cippi)^  eight  lines  of    stakes  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  having  their  points  hidden  beneath  boughs  of  trees 
(scrobcs) ;    still   nearer   to   the   enemy's   camp   he   scattered   pit-falls 
with  sharpened  stakes  in  them  [stimuli)^  and  as  he  might  be  besieged 
as   well   as  besieger,    he  repeated   these   works  on   the  country    side 
where  the  circumvallation  had  a  circuit   of    thirteen  English  miles. 
Five  weeks  and  less  than  sixty  thousand  men  sufficed  for  this  task.* 
The  Eemi  persisted   in  their   treason.      The"  Bellovaci,  through 
a   senseless    pride,  refused    to   lose   themselves   in   the   great   army. 
^' We  will  fight  when  it  pleases  us,"  said   they,  ^'and  on  our  own 
account ;    we  intend   to    obey  no    man."      At   the    entreaty  of    the 


^  For  the  details  of  these  works  and  the  results  of  the  excavations  made  at  Alesia,  see  the 
Histoire  de  Cesar,  by  Napoleon  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  271  8qq.,vf'\X\\  the  woodcuts  which  accompany  the 
text.  The  works  of  circumvallation  were  only  constructed  where  no  natural  defences  existed, 
and  the  Romaiis  found  many  such  upon  the  hills  which  surrounded  Mount  Auxois.  As  for  the 
trench  of  twenty  feet  (the  Roman  foot  is  11 '649  inches),  that  depth  was  no  doubt  only  reached 
at  certain  points,  and  by  its  perpendicular  sides,  dircctis  lateribiis,  must  be  understood  that  they 
were  made  to  slope  as  little  as  possible.  An  eye-witness  of  the  excavations  assures  me  indeed, 
that  the  very  firm  soil  admitted  of  an  almost  vertical  cut. 
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kiiiii^  of    the   Atrebatos   howover,  thoy  sent    2,000    men.      We    shall 
see  h(»\v  they  came  and  ehalh^nged  Caesar  alone  when  all  was  lost. 

Yercin^etorix  had  not  remaiiK^d  inactive.  He  had  tried  to 
hinder  the  works  by  attacks,  but  without  snccess.  Not  being  able 
to  maintain  his  cavalry,  he  sent  them  away  before  the  lines  we're 
completed.  ''  I  can  hold  ont  thirty  days,"  said  he  to  his  horsemc^n, 
"  but  h^t  all  the  cities  rise  in  mass,  let  not  (jaul  abandon  to  the 
foe  him  who  has  devoted  himself  to  her  and  his  80,000  brethren." 
These  wmxls  had  their  effect,  and  248,000  men  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  Gaul.*  But  this  wdiolesale  lew  had  furnished  not  an 
army,  but  rather  an  immense  mob,  which  must  conquer  quickly  or 
disperse.     When   they  came   in  sight  of    Alesia  the  thirty  days  had 


Machine  drawn  by  Iloi-ses. 


The  Same  Machine  on  the  Ground. 


passed,  and  want  was  felt  in  the  place.  An  Arvemian  named 
CVitognatus  had  proposed  that  they  should  feed  on  the  corpses ; 
others  had  driven  from  the  place  all  useless  mouths;  a  crowd  of 
women,  little  children,  and  old  men  had  been  seen  wandering 
from  the  walls  to  the  entrenchments,  imploring  pity  by  turns  from 
the  enemy  and  from  their  kindred;  then,  driven  back  by  showers 
of  arrows,  die  of  hunger  under  their  very  eyes. 

On  the  morrow  after  their  anival  the  Gallic  cavalry  deployed 
in  the  plain.  Csesar  sent  against  them  his  legionary  horse,  which 
at  first  were  defeated ;  already  shouts  of  victory  rang  from  the 
town  and  from    the    midst    of    the   Gallic   army,  when    the    German 

^  Another  very  large  number.     On  this  subject,  see  the  discussion  of  M.  Ern.  Desjardins, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  70.'3-rOo. 
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horse,  charging  in  a  serried  mass,  once  more  put  the  foe  to  flight. 
On  the  following  clay  the  whole  army  attacked  the  outer  lines 
and  the  besieged  made  a  sortie;  but  the  snares  scattered  over 
the  plain  stopped  the  dash  of  the  assailants,  whilst  the  machines 
which  covered  the  ramparts  poured  do^vn  upon  their  close  ranks 
a  hail  of  arrows,  stones,  and  leaden  balls.  This  second  attack  also 
failed;    a  third  was  decided  upon. 

A   hill   which    Ciesar    had   not   been    able    to    include   in   the 


iCl^cL 


Catapult,  Restored  {'Museum  of  Saint-Germain), 


contravallation,    Mount     E^a,    commanded    a    part   of    the   rampart. 

The  Arvernian  Vergasivellaun,  a  kinsman  of 

Yercingetorix,    and    Sedullis,    chief     of    the 

Lemovices,    repaired     thither     secretly    with 

60,000  warriors   of   the  army   of  relief.     As 

soon  as  Vergasivellaun  saw  the  cavalry  deploy    ^'oin  of  Vergasivellaun,  Chief 

,   ?  ,  .    p  J         I      J  Qf  ^jjg  Arverni.^ 

m    the    plain,    the    infantry    march    to    the 

entrenchments  of   circumvallation,  and  Vercingetorix  upon  the  town 


^  Youthful  bust;  VERGA.     On  the  reverse,  a  horse.     (De  Saulcy,  ibid.,  No.  56.)     The 
traitor  Epasnactus  afterwards  gave  Vergasivellaun  up  to  the  Romans. 
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side  leave  the  stronprhold  with  faggots  to  fill  up  the  inner  trench, 
he  attacked  with  fury.  Cirsar,  stationed  on  an  eminence  whence 
he   could   tak(»  in   liis    camp  and    the  whole    battlefield    at   a  glance, 

saw  the  danger.  On  the  side  towards  the 
plain  the  Gauls,  restrained  by  all  the  obstacles 
which  he  had  provided,  attacked  but  feebly  ; 
the  action  was  fiercest  about  the  hill  which 
Vergasivellaun  had  occupied.  Th(Te  tlie 
legionaries  had  already  exhausted  their  javelins.  Caesar  ordered 
Labienus  to  lead  six  cohorts  thither  in  all  haste.     On  the  toAvn  side 


Uoin  of  StHluUis.' 


Balista,  Rt'stored  (Museum  of  Suint-Geimain). 

he  followed  the  progress  of  Yercingetorix  ;  he  saw  him  cross  the 
trenches  at  one  point,  reach  the  rampart,  and  cut  down  with  scythes 
the  mantlets  which  sheltered  the  legionaries  from  arrows.  A  few 
more  efforts  and  the  enemy  would  reach  the  battlements.  He  sent 
thither  Brutus  with  six  cohorts  ;  then  Fabius  with  seven  more  ;  and 
as  the  danger  still  increased,  he  repaired  thither  himself  ;  at  last  the 

^  Bare  head  with  fillet  and  collar.     On  the  reverse,  a  horseman   hh.win-  a  trumpet  and 
iMMrin^-  a  wild-hear  standard,  a  wild-h..ar  ahoNv  his  head,  two  heliind  him, and  hetween  the  le< 
of  Ins  l,„rse  a  man  knocked  down  ;  underneath,  tlie  word  SEDVLl.LS.     Coin  of  the  LemovicJs 
(De  .Saulev,  ibid.,  Xo.  47.) 
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enemy,  overcome  by  the  shafts  from  the  ballstw^  was  repulsed. 
Eeassured  upon  this  point,  Caesar  liastened  to  tlie  attack  of 
Vergasivellaun,  where  Labienus  was  in  peril  ;  liis  sohliers  and 
the  enemy  recognized  him  by  the  purphj  mantle  which  he  wore 
on  days  of  battle,  and  they  redoubled  tlieir  efforts.  Suddenly  his 
cavalry,  which  he  had  sent  out  secretly,  dashed  down  at  full 
gallop  and  took  the  barbarians  in  the  rear,  whilst  the  fresh 
cohorts  which  he  had  brought 
up  hurled  them  from  the 
rampart.  The  Gauls  yielded 
after  a  fearful  slaughter,  and 
fled,  abandoning  their  camp ; 
but  Ca3sar  knew  how  to  com- 
plete his  victory  ;  he  pursued 
them,  cut  tlieir  rearguard  in 
pieces,  and  spread  through 
their  ranks  a  panic  which  dis- 
persed them  far  and  wide. 

This  time  Gaid  was  linally 
(•(  jucpu'red.  Y  e  r  c  i  n  g  e  t  o  r  i  x 
kiunv  it,  but  his  great  spirit 
was  not  broken.  He  n^-enten^d 
Alesia  without  displaying  any 
fiirv  or  clamorous  grief,  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  last  duty. 
lie  had  not  been  able  to  save 
Gaul  by  his  genius ;  he  hoped 
at  least  to  save  those  who 
had  followed  him  by  offering 
himself  to  the  Eomans  as  an 
expiatory  victim.  He  called 
together    the    assembly.      "I 

did  not  undertake  this  war,"  said  he,  "to  raise  my  fortune,  but 
to  save  the  common  liberty.  The  fortune  of  war  is  against  us. 
I  have  been  your  leader  ;  satisfy  the  Eomans  by  my  death  or 
give  me  up  alive,  it  matters  not  which  to  me."  The  throng 
was  80  downcast  that  this  sacrifice  was  accepted.  They  sent 
deputies    to    Ctesar  ;    he    demanded    that    their    arms,    their    chiefs, 


Vercin<retorix.  (Ret^torutiou  by  Millet.) 
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and  Yoreingetorix  should  be  given  up  to  him  ;  he  took  his  seat 
on  his  tribunal  in  front  of  the  lines.  The  gates  of  the 
town  opened ;  a  horseman  issued  from  them  all  alone ;  it  was 
Yercingetorix.  Mounted  on  his  war-horse,  and  wearing  his  richest 
armour,  he  galloped  up  in  front  of  Caesar,  made  a  circle  round 
the  tribunal,  then  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  without  an  entreaty, 
without  a  word,  but  with  a  fii-m  and  proud  look,  he  cast  his 
helmet  and  sword  at  the  feet  of  the  stem  and  unmoved  Eonuin. 
The  lictors  led  him  away:  Caesar  made  him  wait  six  years  for  the 
insulting  solemnity  of  the  triumph  and  for  death.^ 

On  the  news  of  this  great  success,  the  Roman  senate  decreed 
that  thanks  should  be  rendered  to  the  gods  of  Eome  by  twenty 
days  of  solemn  festivals.  Caesar  dared  not  however,  winter  south 
of  the  Alps  ;  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Bibracte,  in  the  midst  of 
his  legions.  He  had  given  up  to  his  soldiers  the  captives  taken 
at  Alesia,  so  that  every  legionary  had  a  Gallic  slave  to  sell  or 
keep.-  For  himself  he  reserved  20,000  ^dui  and  Arvemi,  whom 
he  set  at  liberty  in  order  to  win  over  those  two  nations.  They  did 
in  fact,  give  in  their  submission. 

YIII. — Eighth  Campaign  :    Subjection  of  the  Bellovaci 

AND    CaDURCI    (51    B.C.). 

The  war  was  not  yet  ended  however.  The  Gauls  of  the 
north  and  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nervii,  Yeneti,  and 
Eburones  had  not  yet  experienced  any  bloody  defeats.  In  the 
preceding  campaign  their  contingents  had  been  small,  and  the 
losses  had  fallen  principally  upon  the  Arverni  and  ^Edui.  Their 
strength  therefore,  as  well  as  their  courage,  was  stHl  imbroken,  and 
experience  had  taught  them  what  kind  of  warfare  they  must 
wage  against  the  legions— surprises,  partial  attacks,  but  no  more 
of   those  battles  in  which   Eoman   tactics   destroyed   vast  armies  in 

'  AH  the  Gallic  chiefs  came  and  gave  themselves  up  with  Vercingetorix.  According  to 
Dion(xl.41),Vercingetorix  might  liave  fled,  but  confident  of  Caesar's  friendship,  he  yielded 
himself  to  the  proconsul,  who,  reproaching  him  with  having  betrayed  that  friendship,  loaded 
him  with  cliains. 

-The  sale  of  slaves  was  very  profitable.  After  the  capture  of  Pindenissum,  a  small  to^vn 
in  Cilicia,  Cicero  sold  them  to  the  amount  of  li>,000,000  sesterces  in  the  space  of  three  days,  and 
the  sale  was  not  then  ended,     {ad  Att.,  v.  :^0.) 


a  day.  The  activity  of  Ctcsar  disconcerted  this  fresh  plan.'  In 
the  middle  of  the  winter  he  fell  upon  the  Bituriges  before  they  had 
completed  their  preparations,  and  carrying  fire  and  sword  throughout 
the  country,  forced  the  population  to  seek  refuge  from  extermination 


Roman  Soldier.'' 

among  the  neighbouring  nations.  After  this  cruel  lesson  he  allowed 
them  to  return  to  their  devastated  homes ;  and  in  order  to  reward 
the  two  legions  which  had  just  made  this  expedition  in  intensely 
cold  weather,  he  gave  every  soldier  200  sesterces,  and  every 
centurion  2,000. 

^  For  the  winter  he  had  divided  his  eleven  legions  in  the  following  manner ;  two  among 
the  Sequani,  the  same  number  among  tlie  Remi,  one  among  each  of  the  following  tribes,  the 
Boii,  Bituriges,  and  Iluteni,  one  again  at  Macon  and  Chaloii,  and  he  kept  two  with  him  at 
Bibracte.     Each  legion  was  commanded  by  a  legate. 

"^  Combatant  without  eitlier  helmet  or  cuirass,  who  appears  to  be  opposing  his  enemy's 
spear,  or  rather,  is  preparing  to  hurl  the  stones  which  he  carries  in  his  cloak.  Statue  in  the 
Gallery  of  Uffizi  at  Florence. 
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TIk^  eriitn^  of  ffuiil  seemed  to  be  definitely  i)iieified,  as  the 
Eoniaiis  said.  But  at  this  moment  the  north  broke  out,  and  first 
of  all  the  Carnutes.  This  nation,  whieh  had  givt^n  the  signal  for 
the  <^reat  insurreetion,  was  bound  to  fi<j^ht  to  the  very  last.  Cajsar 
was  i'e-ent('iin<»'  liihraete  when  lie  lieard  of  the  movement  among 
thi'  (arnutes;  he  set  out  again  at  once,  took  u\)  his  positiim  witli 
two  legions  among  th(^  ruins  of  Cenabum,  and  thence  sent  out  his 
cavalry  and    auxiliaries    to    scour    the    country.      Tt    was   a  war    of 


I 


Gallic  Sol(Jit'r(P).' 

devastation  and  pillage,  and  the  soldiers  threw  themselves  into  it 
with  an  eager  desire  for  gain  and  a  lovi^  of  murder;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Carnutian  population  pcn-ished  of  cold  and  want  in 
the  depths  of  the  woods. 

This  execution  was  not  yet  ended  wlien  a  gencml  rising  of 
the  nations  of  the  north-east  obliged  him  to  hasten  with  four 
legions    to    the    help    of     the    liemi,    who    were    seriously    menaccnl. 


1   T 


This  stalut'.  and  the  one  on  p.  20'),  .seated  on  scrolls,  must  have  been  ornaments  to  some 
villa,  and  probably  represent  Gauls.  (Clarac,  Mtisee  de  sculpture,  pi.  854a,  Nos.  215oa  and 
'2iihn\. ) 
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Ambiorix,  at  length  hearing  the  rumour  of  war  in  Belgica,  had 
issu(Hl  from  the  forests  of  Germany  where  he  lay  hidden,  and  this 
time  the  Bellovaci  had  risen  in  mass,  supported  by  the  naticms 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt,  and  by  those  of  the 
lower  Seine.  The  proconsul  marched  towards  their  country ;  he 
found  it  a  desert ;  and  when  he  met  them  upon  Mount  Saint- 
Marc(?),  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne,  their  position,  protected  by 
marshes,  was  so  strong  that  he  dared  not  attack  them.  He  was 
himself     obliged    to    think    of    providing    against    all    surprise^    by 


Gallic  Soldier (?). 

constructing  in  the  enemy's  neighbourhood  a  veritable  fortress  for 
his  four  legions — a  camp  with  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high,  and 
surmounted  by  towers  of  three  stories,  connected  by  covered 
bridges,  in  which  the  soldiers  could  fight  under  cover  ;  two 
trenches,  each  fifteen  feet  wide,  were  made  in  front  of  it.  Several 
days  passed  in  skirmishes  between  the  foragers.  Ca3sar  dared  not 
attempt  a  direct  attack,  which  would  oblige  him  to  cross  a  marshy 
ground  and  then  climb  heights  bristling  with  defences.  He 
resolved    to    resort  to  his    great    resource — investment.     Three    more 
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legions  were   called    up,   and    the  works   began.      At   the    sight   of 
the   lines  so   rapidly  pushed  on    l)y  \-igor()us  Avorkers,  the   ]3ellovaci 
reuu^mbered    Alesia   with    terroi-,   and   one    lu'ght    they  sent   out   of 
the   camp    the   women,   children,   and    old    men,  and   the   numerous 
chariots  which  conveyed  their  baggages      Daylight  having  overtaken 
them    in    that    operation,  Caesar    took    advantage   of    the   disorder  to 
approach  nearer,  in    order  to  find    an    opportunity  of    striking  some 
decisive    blow.      He    threw  wicker-woi-k    bridges    over    the    marshes 
and   reached   a   hill    adjoining    that    occupi(Hl    by    the    Gauls.       The 
latter  lighted  great  tires  along  tlic  front  of   their  camp,  and  behind 
this    curtain  of    smoke    and    flames,    which    the    Romans    dared    not 
cross  for  fear  of   falling  into  some  ambuscade,  "they  escaped.     Being 
overtaken  in  the  neighbourhood  of    tlu^  Aisne,  thev  lost  the  best  of 
their  infantry,  all  their  horse,  and  tlu^r  chief,  CV)iTeus,  who  refused 
to  yield.'      This  reverse  discouraged  them  ;    they  implored  mercy  of 
the  victor;    all   the  cities  of    the  north-east   likc^wise    gave  hostages. 
Ciiesar    scoured    lielgica,    drove     Ambiorix,    who     had     entered  "the 
territory   of    his    tribe   with    a    fv^y   hundred    fugitives,    back    across 
the   Ehiue  once  more,  and  then  returned   towards  the   Loire,  for  to 
the  south  of  that  river  too,  all  the  cities  had  revolted. 

Dumtius,    a     friend     of     the     Romans,     had     put     do^vn     the 
insurrection  among  the  Pictones  by  seizing   their  capital.     The  war 

in  the  west  was  concentrated  round  that 
place,  which  the  Gauls  besieged  and  the 
Romans  advanced  to  relieve.  The  lieutenant 
Caninius  had  hastened  tliithcr  from  the 
fnnitiers  of  the  Province  with  two  legions; 
Caesar  sent  him  twentv-five  cohorts  moi-e  under 
the  command  of  Fabius.  The  allies,  fearing  lest  they  should  be 
shut  in  between  tlie  stronghold  and  two  Roman  armies,  tried  to 
regain    the    Loire.      Just    as    they  were    crossing    it,  the    cavalry  of 

^  These  encoHnters  are  placed  by  M.  de  Saulcy  ( Cconj,a^.,nes  de  Jules  Cesar  en  Gaule,  p.  .394 
.^7.)  and  Napoleon  III.  i„  the  forest  of  Compie-me,  on  the  north  of  that  town.  Cesar's  first 
eann.  must  have  been  at  Mount  Saint-Pierre  in  Cluttres,  the  second  at  Mount  Collet ;  the  Gauls 
upon  Mount  Sa.nt-Marc.  M.  Pei,ne-l)elaeourt,  who  discovered  a  Uon.an  wooden  l.Xe 
beneath  half  a  yard  o  peat  in  the  marsh  of  Ih-euil-le-Sec,  below  Clermont  (Oise),  places  the 
Koman  camp  on  tlie  lull  which  commands  that  town 

^  Head  of   Diana  :  DVUAT.     On  the  reverse,  free  horse  galloping  ;  above,  an  a^dicula  or 
mouom-am  ;  m  the  exer'nie   FVI  FfK      (C'f    ^   ua  *i  i         •         -.    .  .  >  »"  rt.un.iu«i  or 

v«t  /•       , .  y    ,        ^^'     ^^^-^  P-  ^^^^  *'^^  explanation  of  this  name  on  the  coin  of 

\  otomapatis ;  De  Saulcy,  ibid.,  No.  40.) 


Coin  of  Duratius.- 
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Fabius  appeared  and  threw  them  back  to  the  left  bank;  there  the 
cohorts  reached  them,  and  this  army  too,  was  destroyed.  The 
Andes,  the  remnant  of  the  Carnutes,  and  the  Armorican  cities 
gave  hostages. 

There  were  brave  men  who  did  honour  to  these  last  days  of 
Gaul.  Let  us  piously  recall  their  names,  for 
history  should  do  like  that  old  Mortalittj^  who 
went  through  woods  and  over  mountains 
seeking  the  spots  where  martyrs  had  fallen, 
cleared  away  the  moss  and  brambles  from  the    ^^i"  ^f  Correus,  Chief  of  the 

*^ .  Bellovaci.- 

stone  of   their  sepulchres,  and   brought  back 

to  life  their  forgotten  names.  Correus,  chief  of  the  Bellovaci, 
who  fell  in  an  ambuscade,  fought  hard.  The  river  and  the  forests 
were  near,  he  might  have  fled ;  he  would  not,  but  struck  down 
every  legionary  who  dared  approach  him,  and 
only  succumbed  when  the  enemy  had  over- 
whelmed him  from  a  distance  with  a  shower 
of  arrows. 

Guturvath  was  the  chief  of  the  Carnutes,    Coin  ofGuturvath,or  Cotna- 

-K      ^'-i        r\  1    -v^        •  i       •  ii  tns,  Chief  of  the  Carimtes."- 

and,  like  Correus  and   \  ercmgetorix,  was    the 

instigator  of  the  desperate  war  which  his  tribe  waged  against  the 
Eomans.  Caesar  required  that  he  should  be  given  up,  and  ordered 
his  lictors  to  beat  with  rods  and  then  behead  the  man  who  had 
defended  his  country  against  him. 

Drapeth,  a  Senonian  chieftain,  had  armed  his  very  slaves  for 
the  war  of  liberty  ;  even  after  the  last  disasters  he  continued  to 
attack  the  Eomans ;  being  taken  prisoner  by  them  he  starved 
himself  to  death. 

Dumnac,  chief  of  the  Andes,  plunged  into  the  woods  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  hoj^e,  and  left  no  trace  behind  him ;  like 
Ambiorix  he  died  unknown,  but  free. 

Comm,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  had  expiated  by  brilliant 
services  to  the  Gallic  cause  his  error  in  having  at  first  been 
Caesar's  friend.      Labienus,  dreading  his   influence,  had  enticed  him 


'  Cori'eus,  named  Cricirus  upon  coins.  Head  with  helmet  and  wing-ed  liorse.  (De  Saulcy. 
ibid..  No.  73.) 

^  Cotuatus  or  Gutruatus,  war-chief  of  the  Carnutes  in  the  seventh  and  eig-hth  campaigns. 
Head  of  Venus  and  a  monogram.     On  the  reverse,  a  whiged  lion.     (De  Saulcy,  ibid.,  No.  22.) 
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Coin  f)f  Comm,  Chief  of   the 
Atrebates  and  Morini.' 


to   an   interview.      It  was    agrc^ed    that   at    the    moment  when   the 
Koinan  offieer  Vohisemis   took   the   Ciaiirs  liand,  the  centurions  wlio 

accompanied  him  should  fall  upon  Comm 
and  stab  him  with  their  swords.  But  his 
friends  averted  the  blow,  and  Comm, 
though  grievously  wounded,  escaped.  When 
his  people  were  treating  for  peace,  and 
wished,  in  order  to  save  him,  to  include 
him  among  the  hostages,  he  refused ;  ^^  I  have  sworn,"  said  he, 
*^  never  to  meet  a  Eoman  face  to  face  again,"  and  he  disappearcnl 
into  the  depths  of  the  woods.  Some  fugitives  joined  him  there. 
He  continued  the  war  with  them,  infesting  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  camps  and  cutting  olf  convoys  on  their  way  to  the  quarters 
of  the  legions.  One  day  he  met  the  prefect  Yolusenus  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  The  sight  of  his  enemy  aroused  his 
anger.  The  Gauls  were  fewer  in  nuuiber,  but  C/omm  entreated 
them  to  help  him  in  his  vengeance.  By  feigning  flight  he  dn^w 
\'olusenus  far  ahead  of  liis  men,  tlien  wheeled  round,  fell  furiously 
u})on  him  and  wounded  him  with  a  javelin.  The  Komans  hastened 
up;  he  could  not  despatch  him,  but  his  vmigcnmce  was  satisfied; 
he  sent  deputies  to  Antony,  and  offered  to  lay  do^vn  his  arms 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  live  where  he  would  be  sure  of 
never  meeting  a  Roman. 

The  last  resistance  was  offered  by  an  obscure  town.  The 
invasion  of  Caninius  in  the  west  had  obligcnl  Ijuctc^rius,  the*  former 
lieutenant  of  Yercingetorix,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  fresh  invasion 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  he  had  thro^VTi  some  troops  into  the 
little  stronghold  of  Uxellodunmn  -  (probably  Puy  d'Issolu),  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cadurci  (Quercy), 

Caninius  immediately  laid  siege  to  it.  The  fortress,  built 
amid  steep  rocks,  was  so  strong  that  Caesar  had  time  to  arrive 
from  Belgica,  and  it  was  only  by  cutting  off  tlu^  supply  of  water 
from    the    besieged    that     they     were    forced     to    suiTcnder.      The 


*  Head  with  helmet.  On  the  reverse,  a  horse  running-  free.  Coin,  of  Comm,  chief  of  tlie 
Atrebates  and  Morini.     (l)e  Saulcy,  idid.,  No.  .34.) 

^  At  U.rellodunum  Cjesar  was  on  the  frontier  of  Aquitania,  where  he  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  ;  he  went  and  pas.^ed  tlie  .summer  there  with  two  leg-ions,  visited  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
again  traversed  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  stopped  at  Nemetocena,  among  the  Atrebates,  in  the 
heart  of  Belgica.     Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  ol-oO  u.c,  he  returned  into  Gallia  Cisalpina. 
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proconsul,  whom  such  a  prolonged  war  might  have  ruined,  was 
desirous  of  making  a  terrible  example  of  these  last  defenders  of 
Gallic  liberty.  All  whom  he  found  in  Uxellodunum  had  their 
hands  cut  off;  scattered  throughout  Gaul,  they  proclaimed  the  fate 
reserved  by  the  Eomans  for  those  whom  they  would  no  longer 
look  upon  as  aught  but  rebels.  A  traitor  gave  up  Lucterius 
(51  B.c.y 

This  atrocity  was  the  last  act  of  the  Gallic  war.  jN'o  struggle 
left  greater  memories  in  the  ancient  world.  '^  During  these  eight 
years,"  says  Plutarch,  ''  Ceesar  stormed  more  than  800  towns, 
subdued  300  nations,  and  conquered  3,000,000  of  men,  of  Avhom 
a  third  perished  on  the  battlefield,  and  another  third  were  sold." 
It  matters  little  if  the  figures  are  exaggerated ;  they  show  how 
the  minds  of  the  ancients  Avere  impressed  by  these  gigantic 
combats.  Gaul  had  an  end  worthy  of  the  renown  that  so  many 
victories  and  conquests  had  given  it.  We,  her  sons,  may  be 
permitted  to  honour  a  heroic  resistance. 

But  after  this  homage  paid  to  the  courage  of  our  forefathers, 
let  us  acknowledge  that,  in  view  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
world,  Caesar  had  brought  to  a  glorious  close  the  list  of  conquests 
of  the  Roman  republic.  A  great  war  was  ended  and  a  great 
Avork  commenced.  The  Iloman  frontier  carried  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Rhine  ;  German  barbarism  driven  back  and  restrained ; 
GraBco-Latin  ciAilization  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Seine,  and  thus  gaining  a  sufficiently  wide  base 
to  prevent  its  CA^er  in  days  of  misfortune  being  stifled  by 
iuA^aders,  —  such  Av^as  the  service  A\^hich  C-aesar  had  rendered  not 
only  to  Rome,  but  to  humanity.  In  this  work  he  had  employed 
eight  years,  elcA^en  legions,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Roman 
discipline,  and  his  oaati  genius  and  incomj)arable  activity.  Till 
then  Gaul  had  been  like  the  untamed  horse  Ave  see  stamped  on 
Nervian  coins,  free  and  fiery  in  its  movements ;  he  had  curbed 
it.  But  as  soon  as  it  had  accepted  its  new  condition,  he  set 
himself  to  obliterate  the  memorA"  of  its  defeat  and  to  close  the 
sores  of  that  terrible  Avar.  During  a  Avhole  year  he  visited  the 
principal    cities   to    win    over   men's   minds    and    calm    their   hearts. 


^  Napoleon  III,,  Ili.'tfoire  de  Cesar,  pi.  HO. 
VOL.  ITT. 
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There  were  no  confiscations  i^iving  the  land  over  to  his  soldiers, 
for  he  had  not  bought  them  with  ten  years  of  victories  and  booty 
to  make  them,  on  the  eve  of  Pharsalia,  peaceful  husbandmen  in 
the  Gallic  plains.  Xo  heavy  tribute  was  imposed,  only  what  the 
new  province  had  consented  to  pay  during  the  w^ar  (40,000,000 
sesterces,  or  £320,000).  And  even  then  there  were  numerous 
exemptions  in  favour  of  allies  and  towns  who  had  managed  to 
win  that  privilege,  especially  of  the  Gallic  nobles  who  were  to  form 
a  devoted  faction  in  each  citv  and  remain  clic^nts  of  Caesar.  To 
these  favours  he  added  what  Koine's  subjects  hardly  knew,  respect 
for  the  conquered,  for  their  glory,  for  trophies,  even  those  raised 
at  his  own  expense.  He  had  lost  his  sword  in  battle ;  one  day 
his  soldiers  found  it  hung  up  in  a  Gallic  temple  and  wanted  to 
tear  it  down.  "  Let  them  keep  it,"  said  he,  ''it  is  sacred."  He 
left  them  mucli  more  than  this — their  priests,  their  religion,  their 
laws,  and  after  the  victory,  he  seemed  to  remain  among  them  only 
to  impose  public  peace  upon  them  and  to  associate  them  with 
Roman  greatness. 

The  fact  was  he  had  an  interest  in  now  attaching  this  valiant 
race.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  had  i)rovided  him  with  an  army  well- 
inured  to  war,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  himself,  with 
vast  wealth  and  inmiense  intluenc(^  in  the  Republic.  He  could  no 
longer  re-enter  Rome  as  a  simple  citizen. 

^  Bust  of  a  iniui  with  an  unexplained  inscription.  On  the  reverse,  a  horseman  hoMino- 
a  lance  in  rest.  (de  Bell,  Gall.,  viii.  44;  De  Saulcy,  Campaijnes  de  Jules  Cesar  en  Gaule, 
No.  51.) 


Coin  of  Epasnac;u.s,  Chief  of  the  Arverni.' 


CHAPTER    LY. 


HOME  POLICY  DURING  THE  PROCONSULSHIP  OF  C^SAR  (58-49   B.C.). 


T. — Clodius,  Cicero,  and  Milo. 

IT  was  nine  years  since  Rome  had  seen  starting  on  the  Flaminiau 
Way  the  elegant  scapegrace  who  mingled  pleasure  with  the 
gravest  business,^  and  who  appeared  to  be  as  anxious  about  the 
folds  of  his  toga  as  the  success  of  an  election.  None  had  thought 
that  with  a  constitution  so  impaired  by  excesses  and  labours  he 
could  withstand  the  fatigues  of  a  long  w^ar.  But  they  heard  tliat 
he  had  beaten  400,000  Helvetii  and  120,000  Suevi,  then  the  pelg« 
and  Armoricans ;  again,  that  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  carried 
the  Roman  eagles  as  far  as  Britain  in  the  remotest  west.  And  the 
letters  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  described  those  terrible  struggles 
in  the  midst  of  wild  countries,  their  rapid  marches,  their  immense 
works,  and  above  all  the  untiring  activity  of  the  man  of  pale 
complexion,  delicate  limbs  and  uncertain  health,  who  thought  he 
had  done  nothing  so  long  as  aught  remained  to  be  done ;  who  swam 
great  rivers  and  crossed  mountains  in  winter-time  ;  who  in  rain,  in 
snow,  in  deep  forests  or  swampy  plains,  never  spared  himself  more 
than  the  lowest  of  the  legionaries,  unless  when  borne  in  his  litter 
he  dictated  four  letters  at  a  time  to  his  secretaries." 

^  This  Lrings  to  mind  Servilia's  note,  received  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  among  Catiline's 
accomplices.  Caesar  wrote  a  good  deal.  "  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  at  Rome  tlie  custom 
of  communicating  with  his  friends  bv  letter  when  business  or  the  extent  of  the  city  did  not 
allow  him  time  to  meet  them.  (Pint.,  Ccesar,  18.)  All  his  letters  are  lost  save  those  which 
have  been  preserved  among  Cicero's  correspondence.  His  Lihri  auspicionim,  de  Astns,  de 
Analo(jia„\\\8  Ayophthvijmata,  and  the  Anti-Cato  are  also  lost;  there  only  remain  his  Com- 
mentaries. 

^  Respecting  these  details,  see  Suet.,  Julins  Ccesar,  45,  51,  57  ;  Dion.,  xliii.  43  ;  Plut.,  Jidiiis 
Ccesar,  18;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  27^  ;  and  Cic,  ad  Aft.,  viii.  9;  hoc  Tspag  horribili  ri(/ilanfia, 
celeritate,  dilvjentia  est.  Tie  sometimes  went  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  often  outstripped  his 
couriers.  (Suet.,  ibid.,  54.)  Like  Alexander,  he  rode  a  horse  wliich  he  alone  had  been  able  to 
break  in.     (Plut.,  i6»rf.,  18 ;  Suet.,  e6«<?.,  57.)     On  ordinary  marches  he  went  on  foot  amid  his 
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He  was  no  longer  tlie  man  wliom  the  Eoman  idlers  called 
the  minion  of  Nicomedes  and  the  accomplice  of  Catiline,  but  the 
great  general  who,  without  having  for  a  moment  distracted  Eome's 
attention  from  her  pleasures,  had  brought  to  her  feet  that  Gallic 
race  whose  turbulent  courage  had  so  long  troubled  the  ancient 
world.  Thirty  battles  in  which  3,000,000  men  had  been  engaged 
were  well  worth  Pompey's  equivocal  victories  and  the  laurels  he 
had  gleaned  in  the  track  of  so  many  less  fortunate  rivals. 

Whilst  to  the  means  of  influence  which  he  already  possessed, 
Caesar  was  adding  the  most  powerful  of  all,  the  prestige  of  glory, 
what  had  ])ecome  of  the  Republic?  In  order. to  understand  these 
deplorable  times  properly  and  to  judge  the  actors  justly,  we  must 
glance  into  the  sink  of  boundh^ss  ambitions,  paltry  vices,  and 
aimless  crimes,  in  which  the  people  was  represented  by  gladiators 
and  a  few  drunken  mendicants,  the  senate  by  trembling  old  men,' 
the  laws  by  bargains,  liberty  by  riots — a  hateful  time  which  spoils 
even  Cicero  and  Cato  for  us,  and  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 
senate,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people,  degraded  and  abased 
themselves  as  if  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  the  inevitable 
master  whose  image,  notwithstanding  its  distance,  was  ever  present 
and  seemed  daily  to  grow  upon  the  horizon. 

We  left  Clodius  master  of  the  Forum  with  the  approbation  of 
the  triumvirs.  But  he  vras  too  ambitious  to  be  long  contented  to 
serve  as  the  instrument  of  other  men's  ambition.  By  putting  up 
to  auction  his  favour  and  the  influence  which  his  office  gave  him, 
by  selling  impunity  to  :\[enula  of  Anagnia,  to  Brogitarus  the  rich 
priesthood  of  Cybele  of  Pessinus,  to  a  hundred  others  everything 
they  could  buy,  he  collected  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  the  ruffians 
with,  whom  he  had  surrounded  himself.  At  the  head  of  an  armed 
band  he  pulled  do^m  Cicero's  house  on  the  Palatine,  and  in  order 
that  it  rpight  not  be  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  he  consecrated  it  to 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  A  statue  of  a  courtezan  which  his  brother 
Appius  had  brought  from  Tanagra  was  placed  in  the  shrine  and 
represented    the   goddess:    it    was    the    true   representation    of    the 

soldiers,  with  his  head  bare  in  spite  of  the  sun  and  rain.     (Suet.,  ihid.,  54.)      He  shared  their 
food;    one  day  he  caused  a  slave  to  be  beaten  for  serving  him  with  a  better  loaf.     (Suet.,  ibid., 
47.)     It  was  thus  that,  as  Montesquieu  says,  he  conquered  his  soldiers. 
^  Desipientem  senatum. 
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liberty  which  he  loved  and  which  is  called  License.  The  consuls 
Gabinius  and  Piso  whom  he  had  won  over  by  securing  them  the 
two  rich  governments  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  aided  him  in 
pillaging  the  orator's  villas,  whence  they  carried  off  the  most 
precious  furniture  and  the  curiosities  of  all  kinds  which  Cicero  had 
collected.  Thanks  to  the  dejection  of  the  senate,  the  indifference 
of  the  people,  and  the  listlessness  of  Pompey,  Eome  saw  a  man 
established  in  power  whose  only  policy  was  audacity.  Vatinius, 
Caesar's  principal  agent  during  his  patron's  consulship,  was  cited 
before  the  praetor :  Clodius  overthrew  the  tribunal  and  drove  away 
the  judges.  Pompey  had  given  into  the  charge  of  one  of  his 
friends  the  young  Tigranes  his  prisoner ;  the  prince  bribed  the 
tribune  who  let  him  escape,  and  to  cover  his  flight  attacked  and 
slew  his  pursuers.  This  was  a  direct  offence  against  the  triumvir, 
and  others  followed  :  for  such  was  the  self-confidence  of  this  man, 
sprung  from  the  proudest  of  the  patrician  races,  that  the  conqueror 
of  Asia  seemed  to  him  a  meddlesome  rival  who  must  be  crushed. 
Pompey's  friends  were  threatened  with  accusations  ;  he  himself  was 
the  butt  of  raillery  which  he  could  not  answer-  and  Avhich  ruined 
his  popularity,  so  that  at  length  he  came  to  desire  the  return  of 
the  exile  (Cicero).  Some  tribunes  proposed  it";  it  was  supported 
by  the  whole  senate,  even  by  Gabinius,  on  whom  his  patron 
Pompey  imposed  this  recantation.  But  Clodius  sent  out  his 
retainers  ;  the  consul  was  wounded,  the  assembly  dissolved,  and 
the  matter  adjourned.  Dazzled  by  this  success,  he  thought  he 
could  attack  the  other  triumvir  with  impunity,  and  he  asked  the 
senate  to  rescind  the  Julian  Laws  as  having  been  made  contrary  to 
the  auspices.^ 

It  was  too  much,  however,  to  struggle  w^ith  Caesar  and  Pompey 
at  the  same  time.  The  latter  wrote  to  his  ally  among  the  Gauls 
to  know  what  he  thought  of  the  recall  of  Cicero,"  and  Sextius, 
a  tribune-elect  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter :  "  a  double  proof  of 
the  accord  which  still  existed  between  these  two  powerful  men, 
and   of    the   high   authority    Cuesar   still    retained   at    liome,    Avhere 


4 


*  Cic,  pro  Domo,  15. 

^  "  He  is  only  waiting,"  says  Cicero  {ad  Att.,  iii,  18),  "  for  a  letter  from  Caesar  to  get  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  one  of  his  partisans." 
'  Pro  Sextio,  33. 
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PompoY,  tho  sonato,  and  the  college  of  tribunes,  dared  do  nothing 
of  importance  without  making  sure  of  his  feelings  in  the  matter. 
Ca?sar  ceased  opposing;  the  return  of  the  orator,  who  would  probably 
after  this  bitter  experience  give  up  tli(^  idea  that  h(^  was  an 
indispensible  man ;  and  the  triumvirs  allowed  none  but  opponents 
of  Clodius  to  attain  office  for  the  following  year. 

On  the  first  of  January  b.c  -37,  the  new  consuls  ^  having 
demanded  the  recall  of  Cicero,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  most 
honourable  t(^  the  exile  ;  but  when  the  projected  laAV  was  brought 
before  the  public  assembly,  Clodius  and  his  retainers  prevented  the 
voting.  Cicero  advised  that  he  should  be  fo.ught  with  his  own 
weapons.  There  was  then  upon  the  tribunes'  bench,  Milo,  an 
individual  devoid  of  talent,  but  also  of  scruples,  a  desperate  man, 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  wlio  could  escape  his  creditors  only  by 
obtaining  a  province  to  plunder.  For  that  he  must  belong  to 
a  party ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  Pompey,  and  Cicero's  friends 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  enrolling  a  band  of  gladiators 
like  Clodius. 

Such  was  the  powerlessness  of  the  laws  and  the  magistrates 
that  nothing  was  now  done  but  under  the  protection  of  one  of 
other  of  these  two  bands  of  l^rigands.  Oftentimes  they  came  to 
blows.  In  one  of  these  encounters  Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero, 
was  seriously  wounded,  and  only  escaped  by  hiding  beneath  some 
of  the  slain  ;  a  tril)une  was  nearly  killed.  In  order  to  cast  the 
odium  of  this  attempt  upon  their  foes,  the  friends  of  Clodius 
wished  to  kill  another  tnbun(\  (me  of  their  own  party,  and  then 
accuse  Milo  of  the  murder.  So  great  was  the  number  of  deaths 
*'that  the  bodies  blocked  up  the  Tiber  and  filled  the  sewers,  and 
the  Forum  was  flooded  with  blood."  '^  The  senators  summoned 
many  Italians  to  Rome ;  they  forbade  observations  of  the  heavens 
which  each  party  produced  according  to  its  own  requirements, 
and  while  Milo  kept  Clodius  in  check  with  his  gladiators,  the  law 
of  recall  was  passed.     After  an  absence  of  seventeen  months  Cicero 


^  They  were  Lentuliis  Spiiither,  one  of  the  judgen  who  liad  condemned  Clodius  in  his  first 
trial,  and  Metellus  Xepos,  Cicero's  old  enemy,  who  was  a  relative  of  Clodius,  but  who  had  been 
compelled  by  his  relations  with  Pompey  to  follow  the  policy  of  the  latter.  Appius,  a  brotlier 
of  Clodius,  who  was  afterwards  Cicero's  predecessor  in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  chosen  praetor. 

"  Cic,  pro  Sejtio,  3o  ;  Ad  Aft.,  iii,  10  ;   Ihiff.,  iv.  2, 5.  [probably  a  gross  exaggeration. — Ed.^ 
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entered  Eome  again,  borne  aloft,  said  he,  by  the  arms  of  all  Italy 
(August  16,  57  B.C.).  For  a  whole  year  the  senate  and  Pompey 
had  had  no  thought  but  this  return  of  Cicero,  while  Coesar  had 
employed  the  time  in  bringing  three  wars  to  a  victorious  close. 

What  were  the  character  and  policy  of  this  man,  for  whom 
the  senate  had  suspended  all  business  for  six  months  ?  The  confi- 
dence which  he  formerly  felt  in  himself  and  in  the  institutions 
of  his  country  had  been  weakened  by  the  triumvirate ;  his  exile 
completely  destroyed  it.  In  misfortune  all  his  philosophy  had 
broken  down,  and  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  deep  dejection. 
'^  Can  I  forget,"  he  repeated  to  his  friends,  "  what  I  was  and 
what  I  have  lost  ?  "  Eutilius  had  given  a  different  example. 
From  that  time  his  conduct  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  greatness 
of  the  part  he  had  played  six  years  previously,  and  which  he 
resumed  for  a  few  days  only  on  the  morrow  after  Caesar's  death. 
After  all,  what  could  he  do,  he,  a  novus  homo^  without  any  family 
connections  with  the  aristocracy,  and  whom  the  nobles  taunted  with 
his  origin  ?  His  scheme  of  universal  conciliation  had  failed,  like 
that  of  Drusus.  Men  of  wealth  who  had  crowded  round  him  at 
a  time  when  all  fortunes  seemed  to  be  threatened,  now  went 
where  their  interest  called  them,  to  those  who  controlled  public 
works  and  the  tributes  of  provinces  at  their  pleasure.  The  orders, 
the  comitia,  the  senate  !  Idle  words,  empty  forms,  faint  memories 
of  a  Eepublic  which  no  longer  existed.  Might  was  right, ^  and  the 
might  lay  with  him  who  had  most  daring.  Cicero,  Avho  was 
admirably  qualified  for  the  peaceful  contests  of  quiet  times,  had 
not  sufficient  boldness  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  powei-ful 
men  of  the  day.  Against  Catiline  he  had  been  energetic  and 
resolute  because  a  great  party  supported  him  and  the  cause  was 
won  beforehand.  Now  the  standard  he  had  then  raised  gathered 
no  one  round  it,  and  he  perceived  that  in  a  Republic  which  is 
drawing  near  its  end  eloquence  may  give  fresh  power  for  a  time, 
but  arms  alone  will  secure  it.  He  found  that  the  nobles  did  not 
entertain  a  sufficiently  vigorous  hatred  for  his  enemy  Clodius, 
and  that  they  grudged  the  indemnity  for  his  wrecked  and 
plundered  houses.     ''I  see  clearly,"  he  sadly  wrote,"  ''that  I  have 

^  Mensuraque  juris  vis  erat.     (Lucan,  Pharsalia,  i.  175.) 
^  Ad  Atf.,  iv.  5. 
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been  a  regular  fool."  ^  Accordingly,  care  for  his  own  interests 
replaced  political  preoccupation,  and  he  whom  the  senate  and  the 
people  had  proclaimed  Father  of  his  Country  became  Pompey's 
lieutenant  and  Caesar's  agent. 

A   short   time    after    his    return   a   temporary   scarcity   led    to 
a  riot;   shouts  of   death  to  the  senate  were  uttered,  and  the  rioters 


Ruins  of  Cicero's  House  at  Arpinum. 

threatened  to  burn  the  senators  in  the  Curia.  Cicero  hastened  to 
discharge  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  Pompey  by  supporting  a  motion 
confeiTing  upon  him  the  superintendence  of  provisions  for  five 
years,  with  the  inspection  of   all  ports  and  markets  throughout  the 

'Scio  me  asinum  germanum  fuisse.     Cicero  at  first  possessed  no  fortune.     In  spite  of  the 

him  _,0(X)„000  sesterces  (£-16,0U0)  J  citizens  put  him  down  according  to  the  Koman  custom  in 
their  wiJ  s  and  these  legacies  amounted  to  L>0,UOO,0(X)  sesterces  (Philipp.,  ii.  1(5) ;  his  govern- 

^^nm  .  ^^  r^^''  ^^  '^  '''^'^  i^i:l7,m)).  His  wife  Terentia  had  had  a  dowry  of 
1.0,000  drachma.  (£-4,440),  and  she  possessed  a  forest  near  Tusculum,  etc.  We  know  he  had 
four  houses  at  Kome,  and  at  least  eight  important  villas.  For  the  rebuilding  of  his  house  at 
Rome  the  senate  allowed  him  l>,000,C0()  ^sterces ;  for  the  damage  done  to  his  villa  at  Tusculum 
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empire.^  Pompey  liked  these  extraordinary  functions,  which  placed 
him  beyond  the  common  law,  but  he  would  have  wished  to  join 
to  his  mission  a  military  command,  an  army,  a  fleet,  the  right  of 
drawing  at  will  upon  the  treasury,  and  finally,  authority  over  all 
governors  of  provinces ;  in  his  mind  he  even  added  to  these  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  in  order  to  make  that  country  the  granary  of 
Kome.  The  senate,  who  retained  all  their  spite  against  him,  and 
were  secretly  encouraged  by  Crassus  and  Caesar's  friends,  refused 
the  royalty  demanded  of  them,  and  only  granted  the  care  of  the 
provisions.  It  was  still  a  very  great  oflice,  for  it  made  him 
'^  absolute  master  of  the  navigation  and  agriculture  of  the  whole 
world."  ^  He  solemnly  appointed  fifteen  lieutenants  as  if  for 
a  difficult  business,  and  Cicero  consented  to  be  the  first  on  the 
list.  The  orator  would  have  accepted  even  less,  for  in  the  effusion 
of  his  gratitude  he  forgot  the  position  which  his  talents  had  won 
for  him.  His  chief  anxiety  for  the  moment  was  to  obtain  pontiffs 
who  would  annul  the  consecration  which  Claudius  had  made  of  the 
ground  on  which  his  dwelling  had  stood.  Acting  on  the  favourable 
decision  of  the  college,  the  senators  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  his 
house  at  Rome  and  of  his  villa  at  Tusculum.  Clodius  dispersed 
the  workmen  and  nearly  killed  Cicero.  On  another  occasion  he 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  Quintus  and  Milo.  Being 
accused  by  the  latter  of  these  violences,  he  continued  them,  even 
while  he  was  canvassing  the  aedileship,  and  Milo  prevented  his 
obtaining  it  only  by  declaring  that  he  was  observing  the  heavens. 
The  election  was  thus  delayed. 

Mile's  tribuneship  came  to  an  end;  Clodius  got  himself  elected 
aedile,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  prosecution  directed  against  him, 
and  in  his  turn  he  accused  Milo ;  Pompey  defended  him ;  but 
Clodius  stirred  up  a  riot  in  the  crowd  round  the  tribunal,  and 
poured    the    most    cutting    ridicule    upon    the    awkward    advocate. 


500,000 ;  for  the  one  at  Formise  250,000  (ad  Att,  iv.  2),  and  this  he  considered  far  too  little, 
valde  illiberaliter.  He  must  have  put  his  money  to  some  use,  too.  Brutus  did  so,  and  we  know 
at  what  a  usurious  rate— 48  per  cent.  Victor  Leclerc,  the  enthusiastic  editor  of  Cicero,  assigns 
him  eighteen  villas,  and  thinks  that,  counting  the  houses  of  call,  the  number  may  be  raised 
to  twenty-three.  But  it  must  be  said  that,  like  great  artists,  Cicero  was  a  very  bad 
manager. 

^  Cic,  ad  Att.,  iv.  1  ;  Livy,  Epit.y  civ. 

^  Plut.,  Pompeius,  49. 
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This  scene  must  he  read  in  Cicero's  letters  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  state  at  which  the  Republic  and  liberty  had  arrived.  ^^  Pompey 
spoke,  or  rather,  tried  to  do  so,  for  as  soon  as  he  rose  the  band 
of  Clodiiis  began  its  clamouring,  and  throughout  the  speech  there 
was  nothing  but  vocifcu-ations  and  insults.  When  he  had  finished, 
Clodius  in  his  turn  desired  to  speak,  but  our  men  did  the  same 
to  him,  and  with  such  a  noise  that  he  lost  ideas  and  voice.  For 
two  hours  insults  and  obscene  verses  were  showered  upon  him  ; 
on  his  side  he  cried  (►ut  to  his  partisans  amid  the  tumult ;  ^  Who 
wants  to  starve  the  people  ?  '  and  the  band  replied ;  '  Pompey  ! ' 
— 'Who  wants  to  get  sent  to  Alexandria?.'  *  Pompey  ! '  At 
length  they  came  to  blows.  Picture  to  yourself  our  grave 
friend,  with  his  solemn  vanity  and  his  triumphal  airs,  receiving 
these  biting  epigrams  full  in  his  face  amid  such  tumults ;  he 
suffered  cruellv." 

Another  matt(^r  increased  his  mortification.  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
being  expelled  by  the  Alexandrians,  had  come  to  Eome,  counting 
for  the  recovery  of  his  crown  on  the  support  of  Csesar,  whom  he 
had  already  paid,  and  on  that  of  Pompey,  who  lodged  him  in  his 
house.  Feeling  himself  daily  sinking  in  public  opinion,  Pompey 
was  anxious,  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  unpleasant  position  by 
some  brilliant  expedition,  to  obtain  the  mission  of  re-establishing 
the  prince.  The  Egyptians,  crushed  by  the  taxes  imposed  by 
Auletes,  sent  a  hundred  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause. 
Some  of  them  were  slain  on  the  way,  others  were  bribed.  One 
of  them  who  Avould  have  revealed  everything  was  assassinated. 
Pompey,  nevertheless,  continued  his  protection  of  his  worthless 
guest,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  himself  appointed  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  kingdom.  A  senatus-consultum  conferred  that  mission 
upon  the  governor  of  Cilicia ;  and  in  order  that  Pompey  might 
find  no  pretext  for  reversing  the  decision,  threatening  prodigies 
appeared,  and  the  Sibylline  books  were  made  to  speak :  they 
forbade  the  employment  of  soldiers  for  restoring  Egypt  to  the 
king.     We  shall  see  later  on  how  this  disgraceful  affair  terminated. 

Clodius  tried  to  make  these  presages  serve  two  purposes  by 
directing  them  against  Cicero  too.  The  gods  were  offended,  said 
he,  at  the  profanation  of  a  plot  of  ground  which  he  had 
consecrated    to   a    goddess.      The    orator    replied.       But   both    sides 
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grew  weary  of  this  hypocritical  contest  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  heaven ;  they  returned  to  blows  and  violence,  and  Cicero, 
supported  by  Milo,  broke  the  brazen  tablets  in  the  Capitol,  upon 
which  were  engraved  the  acts  of  the  tribuneship  of  Clodius.  The 
ex-consul  himself  became  the  leader  of  a  band  in  the  city,  and  he 
incurred  the  severe  re- 
proaches of  Cato,  who 
was  just  returning 
from  Cyprus ;  in  one 
of  these  frays  the 
great  orator  Hortensius 
was  nearly  slain.^ 

This  mission  to 
Cyprus,  honoui'able  as 
it  was  to  Cato,  who 
had  accepted  it  against 
his  own  inclination, 
and  displayed  his  in- 
tegrity in  it,  was  not 
so  honourable  to  Rome. 
Under  the  pretext  that 
the  king  of  Cyprus, 
a  brother  of  Auletes, 
had  connived  at  the 
proceedings  of  the 
pirates,  he  was  ordered, 
although  he  had  re- 
ceived the  title  of 
Friend  of  the  Roman 
People,  to  abdicate  his 
throne.  Cato  offered  him  as  compensation  the  rich  priesthood  of 
the  Venus  of  Paphos.  He  preferred  to  poison  himself,  and  his 
kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Cilicia  as  domain  of  the 
Republic.  Cato  brought  back  7,000  talents  (nearly  £1,720,000), 
rich  furniture,    and   all    the    royal    properties :    we   know  that  when 


Hortensius.^ 


^  Cic,  pro  Milone,  14. 

'^  Visconti,  Iconoyraphie  romaine,  and  Clarac,  Iconoyvaphie,  pi.  1049,  No.  3213.     This  bust 
was  found  at  tlie  villa  Iladriana  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  philosopher  Isocrates. 
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Eome  plundered  palaces  and  temples  she  left  nothing  behind.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  Cato  should  be  connected 
with  an  expedition  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  by 
highwaymen. 

But  he  was  too  much  of  a  Eoman  not  to  be  anxious,  when 
the  annoyance  of  having  to  commit  an  injustice  was  over,  for 
the  ratification  of  his  mission,  which  had  added  a  province 
to  the  empire  and  a  treasure  to  the  wrarium.  Now  Cicero 
was  desirous  of  annulling  all  the  acts  of  the  tribuneship  of  Clodius 
as  having  been  accomplished  in  opposition  to  the  auspices,  and 
the  sending  of  Cato  to  Cyprus  was  one  of  these  acts.  Hence 
arose  a  coolness  between  Cicero  and  Cato.  Each  regarding  only 
his  personal  interests,  and  acting  according  to  his  personal  likes 
and  dislikes,  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  no  longer  any 
political  party  left.  The  true  master  of  Eome  in  the  year  56  was 
the  eedile  Clodius,  and  who  could  say  what  Clodius  wished  ? 
Pompey  threatened  by  him  and  attacked  by  Cato,  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  say.  He  was  afraid  of  being  assassinated  ;  he  dared  not 
venture  out  into  the  streets  of  Eome,  and  only  went  to  the  senate 
when  the  assembly  was  held  near  his  abode.  '^  They  have  a  design 
against  my  life,"  said  he  to  Cicero.  ^'  Crassus  supports  Cato, 
who  gets  up  suits  against  my  friends.  They  furnish  Clodius  with 
money,  they  stir  up  Bibulus,  Curio,  and  many  others  against  me. 
It  is  time  I  provided  for  my  safety,  unless  I  want  to  perish, 
abandoned  as  I  am  by  this  people  that  has  ears  for  none  but 
babblers,  by  a  hostile  nobility,  by  an  unjust  senate,  and 
a  depraved  youth.  I  am  therefore,  going  to  summon  the  country- 
people."  And  Cicero  adds ;  ^^  Clodius  is  preparing  his  band,  but 
hitherto  we  have  the  advantage  in  numbers,  and  we  are  expecting 
recruits  from  Picenum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  When  the  bills 
against  Milo  and  Lentulus  come  on  we  shall  be  in  force."  ^ 

Thus  real  battles  replaced  legislative  discussions,  and  the  orator 
who  had  so  often  been  successful  on  the  platform  promised  himself 
wonders,  not  from  his  eloquence,  but  from  the  vigour  of  his 
recruits ;  so  that  we  can  clearly  see  what  violence  effected,  but 
no  longer  where  liberty  existed.     How  beautiful  are  Cicero's  words ; 

^  Ad  Quint. f  ii.  3. 
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Legum  onmes  servi  sumus,  ut  liber i  esse  possimus.  But  everyone 
wished  to  be  the  law's  master  and  none  was  its  slave. 

Another  thing  stands  out  clearly  from  the  body  of  facts  just 
given — the  growing  unpopularity  of  Pompey  among  the  senate  and 
people,  and  consequently  the  necessity  he  experienced  of  entering 
into  closer  relations  with  the  all-powerful  conqueror  of  the  Gauls, 
even  at  the  cost  of  submitting  to  any  conditions  in  exchange  for 
his  co-operation. 

This  is  the  secret  of   the  conference  at  Lucca,  and  it  explains 


Lucca, 


the  events  of    the   year   55  B.C.,  in  which   the   fate   of    Eome  was 
decided. 


II.— Conference  at  Lucca  (5G  b.c.)  ;  Extension  of  Cesar's  Powers. 

While  the  capital  of  the  Eoman  world  was  given  over  to 
miserable  intrigues,  Caesar  was  pursuing  his  glorious  career.  He 
seemed  to  be  wholly  occupied  in  his  struggle  with  the  Belgte,  the 
Suevi,  or   the    Britons,  but  without   quitting   the   provinces   he  was 

'  Remains  of  ancient  baths  in  the  foreground.    (From  a  print  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale.) 
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present  at  Eome.  Gold,  silver,  and  the  spoils  of  conquest  went 
thither  to  be  divided  among  the  aediles,  the  praetors,  and  even  the 
consuls  and  their  wives. 

But  Caesar's  glory,  this  conquest  of  Rome,  effected  at  the  same 
time    as    that    of    Gaul,    was    a    fresh    source    of    irritation    to    the 
nobles,  and  their  opposition   was  redoubled  against  the  victor  whom 
they   would    willingly   have    seen  vanquished    or    slain.      ''  Society " 
took    part    in    the   matter.       Women    then    held   a    great    place    in 
Eoman   society.     Every  Ix^nity  gathered  round   her  a  court  anxious 
to   win    her    favour.       Fetes  were    given,   at   which    all    Rome  was 
entertained,  and   along   the    enchanted   shores  of    Baite  and  Puteoli 
they  turned  night    into  day,  or  Hoated  indolently  over  the  sleeping 
waves  amid  music,  singing,  and  Howers.^      Gallant  adventures  were 
frequent    and    nuich    talked    of,   and    the    license    in    speech  was    as 
great  as   in    manners.      (Vesar    had    risen    too    high  by  his   victories 
for  men  of  pleasure  not  to  find,  between  their  cups,  at  the  close  of 
a  joyous    repast,  some   biting   piece   of    scandal    against    the    former 
sybarite,  whose  labours  were  a  reproach  to  their  frivolity.     C^itullus, 
the  most  famous  poet  of  the  time,  who  has  been  called  a  republican 
in    spite    of    himself,    brought    savage    epigrams    to    these    suppers. 
The    insults    that    nre    fit    to    quote    were    the    least    among   them. 
And     the     women    applauded     these     invectives     against     the     man 
who  deprived    them  for   war   of   those   whom  they  would  fain    have 
retained     for     their     phnisure.       Xor     was     Pompey     spared     more 
than  he. 

Suetonius  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  fifmosa  epigraminata 
of  another  poet,  Licinius  (^alvus,  against  the  two  triumvirs,-  and 
these  pieces,  copied  by  sonu*,  recited  by  others  with  insulting 
commentaries,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  nobility. 
Wits  often  judge  by  the  smaller  sides  of  a  man's  character;  the 
people,  who  simply  feel,  receive  the  vivid  impression  of  great 
things  unresistingly;  they  were  proud  of  these  Gallic  victories 
which  wiped  out  Rome's  greatest  humiliation   and   spread  her  name 


K'lc,  ^ro  Cfflio,  lo:  Lihvline.<^,  amores,  adult eria,  Bainf,  con vicia,  comissat tones,  cantus, 
symphonia-s,  navif/ia.  This  pleading-  belongs  to  the  same  year  as  the  conference  of  Lucca 
(56  B.C.). 

2  Calvus  was  afterwards  desirous  of  being  reconciled  with  Csesar,  and  the  general,  who 
heard  of  it,  wrote  to  him  first.  \\'hen  f'atullu.s  made  excuses  for  his  verses  he  admitted  him 
to  his  table  the  same  day.     (Suet.,  Julitui  CVemr,  73.) 
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far  and  wide.*  Caesar  took  care  to  let  them  be  known  in  the  city. 
A  service  of  couriers  perfectly  organized  quickly  conveyed  the  news 
of  his  battles,^  and  the  bulletins  of  the  great  army  were  a  glorious 
reply  to  the  malicious  verses  which  the  feigned  republicans  com- 
posed to  destroy  the  proconsul's  popularity. 

For  the  time  being,  they  were  engaged  in  attempts  to  deprive 
him  of  his  army  and  his  provinces.  The  senate  settled  the 
proconsular  provinces  eighteen  months  in  advance,  and  Caesar's 
quinquennium^  which  had  begun  in  58  must  end  in  54 ;  there  was 
some  ground  therefore,  for  asking  who  should  replace  him.^ 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  his  old  enemy,  who  was  canvassing  the 
consulship  for  the  year  55,  loudly  declared  that  when  he  quitted 
office,  consequently  in  54,  he  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  Gaul.  A  tribune  had  attacked  the  Julian  Law 
relating  to  lands,  and  the  debate  in  the  curia  had  been  very 
stormy.  Cicero  had  been  engaged  in  the  matter.  The  nobility 
and  he  thought  the  moment  had  come  for  settling  Caesar's 
pretensions,  and  Pompey's  too.  The  one  was  threatened  in  his 
command  by  the  sending  of  a  successor,  and  in  his  popularity  by 
the  repeal  of  his  laws.  The  other,  scoffed  at  by  the  people  and 
repelled  as  a  turncoat  by  the  nobles,  found  himself  exactly 
where  the  jealousy  of  the  senate  had  placed  him  five  years 
before,  on  his  return  from  Asia,  when  Caesar  had  saved  his  honour 
by  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  acts  of  his  generalship.  Finally, 
if  the  Conscript  Fathers  had  no  army,  they  had  Mile's  band  of 
gladiators,  which  increased  in  numbers  daily,^  and  that  was 
sufficient  to  get  some  vexatious  proposition  passed  unexpectedly. 
It   was    high    time    then    to    take    counsel.       Caesar    prepared    for 

^  Since  Caesar's  brilliant  successes,  all  opposition  offered  to  him  goes  against  the  popular 
feeling  and  is  unanimously  cojidemned.     {ad  Fam.,  i.  9.) 

^  Two  of  Caesar's  letters  to  Cicero  arrived  from  Britain  in  twenty-eight  and  twenty-six  days 
respectively. 

■'  Since  the  Sempronian  Law,  the  consular  provinces  had  been  selected  by  the  senate  before 
the  election  of  the  consuls,  which  took  place  in  July  1,  and  the  men  chosen  only  entered  office 
on  January  1  following.  The  appointment  must  therefore  take  place  more  than  eighteen 
months  before  the  proconsul  in  charge  ceased  his  functions.  If  Cicero  in  the  de  Proi\  cons. 
(end  of  May,  56)  combated  the  proposal  to  dispose  of  Caesar's  provinces,  if  Domitius  declared 
that  after  his  consulship  in  55  he  would  assume  the  governorship  of  the  Gauls,  it  was  because 
Caesar's  powers  only  expired  in  54  b.c. 

*  See  {ad  Quint.,  ii.  6)  how  Milo  bought  under  an  assumed  name  the  gladiators  whom 
C.  Cato  could  no  longer  su]  port. 
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a  striking  display  of    his  influence  and   a    secret   convention  which 

should  ensure  its  duration. 

He  was  ending  the  winter  at  Lucca  when  the  news  spread  in 

Eome  that  Crassus  and  Poinpi^y  had  repaired  thither  to  meet  him, 

that  200  senators  were 
paying  their  court  to 
him,  with  such  a  large 
number  of  important 
men  that  as  many  as 
120  fasces  of  praetors 
and  proconsuls  had 
been  seen  at  his  door. 
Jupiter  thundering  in 
a  clear  sky  would 
have  caused  far  less 
terror   than    this    ter- 


rible news  ;  forthwith 
defections  took  place 
among  the  senators 
left  in  Eome.  The 
most  important  was 
that  of  Cicero. 

In  the  month  of 
April,  56  B.C.,  he  still 
spoke  against  the 
triumvirs  with  as  much 
passion  as  Domitius, 
and  he  placed  the 
grotesque  Bibulus 
above  all  the  conquerors  in  the  world.  Terrified  by  this  unex- 
pected triumph,  which  attested  Caesar's  power  at  Rome  and 
even  in  the  senate,  he  threw  himself  on  his  side,  blushing 
at  his  own  want  of  courage,  but  openly  avowing  it.  "  Yes,  it 
is  a  recantation;'-  writes  he  to  Atticus,  '' farewell  to  integrity, 
to  truth,  and  fine  maxims ;  but  who  could  imagine  what  pei-fidy 
there    is    in    our    so-called    leaders.       They    have    put    me   forward 

'  Marble  jrroup  wliicli  formed  part  of  the  Giustiniani  Collection.     The  rarity  of  the  subject 
renders  it  peculiarly  inteiestiug.     (Cluruc,  Musce  de  sculpture,  pi.  J^71,  No.  2220.) 


.r.Z.TT"^'^'^^''^' 


Bestiariui*.^ 


and  then  abandoned  me  and  pushed  me  over  the  precipice:"  And 
even  while  he  quoted  Plato  he  told  himself  that  he  had  done 
enough  for  the  Republic,  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  repose  and 
secm-ity ' ;  ''I  must  make  an  end  of  it ;  since  those  who  can 
do  nothing  refuse  me  their  friendship,  I  will  seek  friends  among 
those  who  can  do  much,"  and  he  became  ^'more  supple  than  the 
ear-lap."  C.  Cato,  one  of  the  tribunes,  made,  it  seems,  the  most 
violent  propositions  against  Caesar ;  Cicero  styled  them  detestable 
and  monstrous  laws ;  and  he  never  again  let  slip  an  opportunity 
of  praising  the  proconsul  of  Gaul,  declaring  that  instead  of  recalling 
him  they  ought  to  compel  him  to  remain  in  his  government,  if  he 
wished  to  leave  it  before  the  completion  of  his  glorious  labours. 
It  is  true  that  in  his  correspondence  Cicero  displayed  totally 
different  sentiments.  This  contradiction  may  be  of  service  in 
estimating  his  character  and  courage,  but  it  concenis  his  biographers 
only  ;  his  public  adhesion,  which  must  have  induced  that  of  many 
others,  is  of  importance  to  the  historian,  for  it  explains  the 
powerlessness  of  the  republicans. 

When  Pompey,  however,  returned  from  Lucca  to  Rome  there 
were  violent  altercations  in  the  senate.  Whilst  some  persisted  in 
the  proposal  to  recall  Caesar,  others  demanded  for  him  the  right 
of  choosing  ten  lieutenants  and  drawing  upon  the  treasury  for  the 
pay  of  the  six  legions  which  he  had  added  to  the  fom-  originally 
comprised  in  his  government.  Cicero  opposed  the  former  motion 
and  supported  the  second ;  they  dared  not  neglect  his  advice.-  Did 
they  think  in  their  present  ignorance  about  the  conventions  of 
Lucca,  that  by  this  concession  they  would  win  over  Caesar's  friends, 
and  with  their  support  bring  about  the  failure  of  the  demand  for 
a  new  consulship  for  Crassus  and  Pompey?  Possibly  so,  at  least 
the  senatorial  majority  immediately  turned  against  the  two 
triumvirs,  and  decreed  a  national  mourning,  which  was  only 
assumed  in  public  calamities.  Preceded  by  the  consul  Marcellinus 
and   clothed   as   on   funeral   days,^  the   senators  went   down  to   the 


^  Ad  Att.,  iv.  o;    Ita   et   esse   et  fore  auricula  injiina  scito   mollioreni   {ad   Quint.,  ii. 
13  [Ioa].)  ;  Letter  to  Lentulus.     {ad  Familiares,  i.  7.) 

^  Ad  Fa77iiliares,  i.  7. 

^  Dion  says  further  on  (xl.  46)  that  this  inourniug  consisted  in  laying-  aside  the  senatorial 
toga  and  assuming  the  dress  of  knights,  that  is  to  say,  in  appearing  degraded  to  a  lower  class. 
VOL.  m.  Q 
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Foriiin  in  the  hope*  of  impressiiig  the  iinugiimtion  of  the  people  by 
this  disphiy,  and  obtaining  from  them  some  favourable  resolution. 
It  was  not  for  the  Eepublie  and  for  liberty  that  they  wore 
mourning,  but  for  an  oligarchy  which  felt  its  end  drawing  near. 
Therefore,  when  the  funeral  pageant  advanced,  when  their  haughty 
faces  were  cast  down,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  when  those 
insolent  hands  wen^  stretched  suppliantly  towards  the  crowd, 
the  latter  replied  to  this  theatrical  display  of  interested  grief  by 
angry  jeering.  lu  spite  of  the  order  of  tlu^  sonat(%  Touipey  had 
retained  his  ordinary  dress,  and  in  enert'-etic  terms  he  censured  this 
seditious  proceeding.  To  his  words  C'lodius  added  sarcasms  and 
invectives ;  the  uneasy  senators  hastily  returned  to  the  placi*  wlnn'e 
they  had  held  tlieir  sitting,  and  as  Clodius  was  nearly  kilUnl  in 
the  scuttle,  the  people  wanted  to  l)urn  the  Curia  and  all  who  were 
in  it. 

As  the  pathetic  policy  had  not  succeeded,  the  senate  tried 
authority,  and  drew  u])  a  decree,  thi^  terms  of  which  wc^  do  not 
know,  but  which  was  doubth'ss  intend(Ml  to  restore  them  the 
advantage  in  their  struggle  with  Pompey.  \  large  numb(4"  of 
senators  who  were  attached  to  or  bribed  by  the  triumvirs  prevented 
its  passing.  Then  ^larcellinus,  addressing  himself  directly  to 
Caesar's  associates,  asked  them;  ''Do  you  both  wish  for  the 
C(aisulsliip,  then  ?  ''  ''  Perhaps  so,"  they  replied.  Everyone 
understood  what  was  meant,  and  the  senate,  seeing  its  own 
inq)otence,  ceased  its  functions.  ''  It  was  impossible,"  says  an  old 
historian,  ''  to  assemble  the  number  of  members  required  by  the 
law,^  to  pass  a  senatus-consultum  on  the  election  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  year  ended  without  the  senate  going  out  of  mourning ; 
they  were  present  neither  at  the  public  games  nor  at  the  banquet 
held  in  the  Capitol  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  nor  at  the  Latin  feriw  at 
the  Alban  Mount.  As  though  they  had  been  reduced  to  slavery, 
they  took  no  part  in  any  public  affair."^  Even  the  courts  were 
suspended. 

The  considar  elections  had   not    been    made   at  the   usual  time, 


1  T>, 


Probably  u  hundred  at  least  ;    that  is  the  Dumber  rec^uired  by  tlie  senatus-consultum 
(de  Bacchanalibus ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  245.) 

'*  JJion,  xxxix.  21)  and  ^30.      Cunce  taciturnitatem    aniiuam,  ....  sileutiuvi  perpetuum 
judiciorum  ac  furi.     (Cic,  in  Pison.,  14.) 


SO  that  every  five  days  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  an  inti^'n^x:, 
whose  principal  duty  was  to  hold  the  comitia  when  it  was  possible 
to  assemble  them.  The  president  of  these  assemblies  had  great 
influence  over  the  election,  because  it  was  his  duty  to  present  the 
list  of  candidates  to  the  people ;  he  could  refuse  to  put  down 
names  which  did  not  suit  him.  Crassus  and  Pompey  waited  till 
it  came  to  the  tuni  of  a  senator  on  whom  they  could  count,  and 
then  put  themselves  doAvn  on  the  lists.  Only  one  other  candidate 
dared  to  present  himself,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cato's  brother-in- 
law.  On  the  day  of  the  voting,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Forum  in 
the  early  morning  Avith  many  of  his  clients,  a  band  of  men  fell 
upon  him  ;  the  slave  who  preceded  him  was  killed, 
and  he  had  only  just  time  to  g(»t  away,  wounded, 
with  Cato  ;  the  triumvirs  were  elected.  Thev  filled 
all  offices  with  their  creatures,  and  prevented  the 
nomination  of  Cato  as  pnetor.  For  the  aedileship 
a  regular  fight  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
in  which  many  were  killed  or  wounded.  Pompey's 
toga  was  covered  with  blood.  At  the  sight  of  this  blood-stained 
robe  Julia  thought  her  husband  was  slain,  and  fainted  away.  The 
accident  brought  on  a  premature  confinement,  and  from  that  time 
she  began  to  droop.  In  a  year's  time  she  died  in  giving  birth 
to  a  child  which  did  not  live,  and  Caesar,  who  would  have  been 
bound  to  Pompey  by  twofold  bonds,  as  his 
wife's  father  and  his  child's  grandsire,  became 
estranged  from  him ;  in  a  few  years  he  was 
his  opponent,  then  his  enemy.  This  family 
misfortune  was  to  cause  many  disasters.'^ 

The   triumvirs  had  assumed  the  consulship  , 
in  order   to    get    something  more.     The  tribune 
Trebonius    brought    forward     a    royatio    giving 


Spain  Personified. 


Africa  Personified.^ 

Spain   and   Africa  ^   to   Pompey,   and    Syria   with   the   neighbouring 


^  On  a  denarius  of  the  Postumian  family. 

-  [If  I  read  rightly  Caesar's  character,  historians  have  laid  far  too  much  stress  on  this  family 
event.  I  cannot  think  that  .Julia's  being  alive  would  have  made  tlie  smallest  difference  in  the 
policy  of  either  Caesar  or  Pompey.  Whether  she  would  have  returned  to  her  father  or  stayed 
with  her  husband  seems  uncertain,  but  of  no  political  importance. — Ed.^ 

^  AFRICA  S.  C.  Africa,  with  an  elephant's  head  as  head-dress,  holds  a  scorpion  in  her 
right  hand,  lier  left  arm  leans  upon  a  horn  of  plenty  ;  in  front  of  her  are  some  ears  of  wheat. 

*■  A  pp.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  18,  and  Plut.,  Pomp.,  52.     Africa  continued  to  have  special  governors, 

Q    2 
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coiintries '  to  Crassiis  for  five  years,  with  the  right  to  enrol 
as  many  soldiers  as  they  liked.  The  plebiscituni  did  not  pass 
without  viohaice ;  Cato  was  oneo  nion^  dragged  from  the  rostra 
and  carried  off  to  prison.  The  senatorial  party  had  succeeded 
in  putting  into  the  tribuneship  two  of  tlieir  o\^ni  men.  One 
of  these,  Gallus,  in  order  to  appcnir  unc^xpectedly  and  oppose  his 
veto  at  the  right  moment,  came  by  night  and  hid  himself  in  the 
Curia  Ilostilia,  near  the  Forum.  Trebonius,  who  knew  of  this, 
shut  him  up  in  it  and  kept  hiTii  there  all  day ;  the  other,  Ateius, 
being  unable  to  reach  the  rostra,  was  hoisted  on  to  his  clients' 
shoulders  and  cried  that  Jupiter  was  thundering ;  he  was  answered 
by  blows,  was  wounded,  and  several  citizens  perished,  after  which 
Trebonius  declared  that  the  j)eople  accepted  the  law  (55  B.C.). 

Caesar  had  faithfully  carried  out  the  arrangements  agreed  upon 
at  Lucca.-  A  number  of  soldiers  of  the  Gallic  legions  despatched 
to  Eome  under  the  young  C^rassus,  preceded  by  a  glorious 
reputation,  had  by  their  vote  ensured  the  success  of  the  consular 
elections,  and  the  author  of  the  Trebonian  plebiscituni  was  one  of 
his  agents.  Crassus  and  Pompey  had  now  to  keep  their  word.  On 
the  day  after  that  on  which  the  rogation  of  Trebonius  had  been 
voted,  the  two  consuls  got  a  law  passed  called  Licinia-Fompeia^ 
prohmging  Caesar's  procousulship.  For  how  many  years  ?  Doubtless 
for  five.'^ 

Pompey,  who  was  indebted  to  C^eesar  for  his  extrication  from 
a  quandary  into  an  eminent  position,  could  not  so  soon  break  his 
word  to  him.  Csesar  was  therefore,  as  the  writers  of  most  authority 
say,  continued  in  his  procousulship  for  five  years.  He  had  the 
right  to  choose  ten  lieutenants,  and  to  draw,  like  Pompey,  upon 
the  public  treasury  for  the  pay  of  his  legions,  instead  of  furnishing 
it  out  of  the  spoils  of  war,  thus  leaving  ^  ast  resoui'ces  in  his  hands. 

but  they  were  placed  under  the  superior  authority  of  Pompey,  who  for  liis  superintendence  of 
provisions  needed  to  hold  command  in  the  province  which  was  looked  upon  as  Rome's  granary. 

^  Kat  Ta  7r\ii(n6\wpa  auTiji'.     (  Dion,  xxxix.  33.) 

'-"Qa-jnp  i'lrsaTiicav.     (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  18.) 

^  According  to  Cicero,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Suetonius,  Appian,  Plutarch,  and  Caesar  ; 
for  three  accorduig  to  Dion.  Reason,  agreeing  with  the  oldest  texts,  says  that  the  prolongation 
must  have  been  equal  in  duration  to  the  proconsular  powers  which  Crassus  and  Pompey  had 
just  obtained,  and  that  Cissar  could  not  consent,  as  would  have  happened  on  Dion's  hypothesis, 
to  leave  his  rivals  in  possession  of  armies,  provinces  and  treasures,  when  he  himself  became 
simply  a  private  individual. 


Finally  a  second  consulship  was  promised  him  for  the  year  48,^  and 
a  later  law  authorized  him  to  canvass  for  it  while  absent.^  The 
trmrck?/,  or  government  by  three,  was  re-established. 

This  time  Crassus  and  Pompey  thought  they  had  established 
equality  between  themselves  and  their  colleague ;  they  had  as 
many  provinces,  and  they  could  have  as  many  legions  as  the 
proconsul  of  Gaul.  They  even  had  the  advantage  over  him  of 
being  in  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  Pompey  still  retained 
his  superintendence  of  provisions,  which  permitted  his  remaining 
at  the  centre  of  government.  But  in  meditating  a  struggle  with 
the  Parthians  which  should  procure  him  renown  and  wealth  equal 
to  CiBsar's,  Crassus  over-estimated  his  strength ;  by  taking  Spain  and 
Africa,  which  were  peacable  provinces  save  for  a  few  partial 
revolts,  Pompey  found  neither  glory  nor  spoil  for  his  legions,  and 
the  right  which  he  retained  of  remaining  at  Eome  was  the  cause 
of  his  ruin.  At  the  decisive  moment  Gaul  and  the  Coesarians 
divided  the  Pompeian  legions  from  their  leader,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  inevitable  rupture  took  place,  Pompey  was  cut  off  before 
hostilities  had  commenced. 

The  year  55  passed  away  without  any  important  events, 
and  the  triumvirs,  confident  of  the  future,  allowed  Domitius  to 
obtain  the  consulship  and  C^ato  the  pr^etorship  for  the  following 
year;  the  hatred  of  either  no  longer  seemed  dangerous.^ 


III. — Expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians  (54  b.c). 

(h'assus  was  sixty  years  old,  had  a  large  fortune,''  but  no  large 
views.      Loaded  with   honours,   twice    consul,   his    mind   untroubled 


'  Our  texts  do  not  mention  it,  but  neither  do  they  speak  of  the  agreements  concluded  at 
Lucca,  because  these  things  are  not  openly  declared;  subsequent  facts  prove  that  the  engage- 
ment must  have  been  entered  into. 

-  See  p.  252. 

^  In  the  preceding  year  Cato  would  have  been  appointed  proetor,  had  not  Pompey,  seeing 
that  tlie  prerogative  century  was  giving  him  its  voice,  stopped  the  voting  by  declaring  that  he 
had  heard  tlmnder.  fPlut.,  Pomp.,  ^y2.)  In  tlie  elections  for  the  year  54  tlie  canvassing  had 
been  sliameful,  but  tlie  aristocracy  had  made  this  great  effort  too  late  ;  the  triumvirs  were 
secure. 

*  Though  he  had  during  his  first  consulsliip  consecrated  the  tenth  of  his  goods  to  Hercules, 
given  a  banquet  of   10,000  tables  to  the  people,  and  distributed  to  each  citizen  corn  for  thren 
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l>y  high  and  patriotic  ideas,  he  could  have  quietly  enjoyed  his 
wealth  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  esteem  ;  h(^  woidd  cn^en 
have  found  in  this  voluntary  repose  what  tlu^  sage  seeks  when  he 
reached  the  wane  of  life,  the  ofhtm  cvm  (lifjnitate.  But  liis  ambition 
was  the  ambition  of  small  minds,  who  desire  power,  and  (uther 
know  not  what  to  do  with  it  or  em})loy  it  ill.  He  wished  to  raise 
himself  to  the  stature  of  Pompey  and  C'a^sar.  For  sixteen  years 
he  had  not  appearcMl  in  the  camps,  and  during  these  years 
one  had  pacified  Asia,  the  otlu^r  had  conquered  Oaul.  Crassus 
was  anxious  to  revive  bv  fresh  c^xi^loits  the  fading  memorv  of  his 
former  successes  and  to  equal  the  exploits  of  his  rivals.  The 
proconsul  of  the  Gauls  had  penc^trated  into  the  extreme  west;  he, 
a  new  Alexander,  would  fain  cross  the  Indus  and  seek,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  the  utmost  limits  of  the  East.  C^jesar  and  Pompey 
encouraged  him  in  his  rash  (enterprise,  in  order  to  accustom  the 
Romans  to  those  great  commands  which  wcn'e  unknown  to  the  true 
Republic.  Crassus  did  not  even  wait  till  the  (»x})iration  of  his 
consular  magistracy  ;  by  the  28th  of  October  he  had  comph^ed 
his  final  preparations.  But  an  unexpected  opposition  broke  out 
against  this  war.  There  were  eight  legions  in  Gaul,  and  others  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy,  and  now  the  Syrian  expedition  required 
seven  more  to  proceed  into  unknown  dangers,  in  contempt  of 
treaties  and  of  the  Sibvlline  oracles.  The  senate^  had  refused  the 
necessary  decree,  and  the  people,  stirred  up  by  the  two  tribunes 
of  the  party  of  the  nobles,  had  opposed  the  departure  of  Grassus  ; 
Pompey  had  to  open  a  way  for  him  through  the  crowd  by  walking 
before  him.  At  the  city  gates  he  found  the  fierce  Ateius, 
who  poured  libations  and  incense  on  a  burning  brazier,  while  he 
pronounced  against  him,  against  his  army,  and  even  against  Rome 
the  most  terrible  imprecations. 

Since  Pompey's  administration  the  face  of  things  had  undergone 
no  change  in  the  East,  ^l^jnilius  Scaurus,  his  quaestor,  whom  he 
had  left  in  Syria  with  two  legions  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check, 
had  sold  peace  and  war  there  for  three  years.  Ilis  two  successors 
(59 — 58)  had  done  nothing  remarkable,  either  good  or  bad,  during 
their  brief   administration.      Yet    Syria,  placed   between   Egypt   and 

months,  he  still  possessed,  before  the  Parthian  expedition,  7,100  talents  (i' 1,730,000).     (Tlut., 
Crassus t  'I  and  \'2.) 
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the    Piirthiaiis,    offered    many   resources    to    an    enterprising    spirit ; 

towards    the     Euphrates     there   was    glory   to    be    won  ;     towards 

Pelusiuni  riches  to  be  extorted ;  and  besides  only  three  governors  had 

passed  over  this  recent  conquest;   it  was  still  a  good  mine  to  woi-k. 

Gabinius,  Pompey's   former   agent   and   the   friend   of    Clodius,  had 

after   his  .consulship    got   this   province    given   him    by  the  tribune, 

in    order   to   repair  his   shattered   fortune   there.      A   few  fortunate 

expeditions    against   the    Ai-abs  and   Jews,    the    abolition    of   royalty 

in    Palestine,    which    he    divided    into    five    provinces,    each    ruled 

by  a  sovereign  council,  won   for   him   the  title  of    mperator.     -But 

the   senate,   urged   on    by  Cicero,   his   personal   enemy,    and  by  the 

publicani,    whose    rapine    he    had    stopped    that    he    himself    might 

have   the   more    to   take,    had    refused   to   decree    suppltcafiones   for 

him.      A    second    revolt    of    the    Jews    had    showai   the    indomitable 

character  of    that    little  nation.     Gabinius  had   left  to  his  quoestor. 

Marc  Antony,  a  rough  and  coarse   soldier  of  distinguished  bravery, 

the   task   of    chastising   them,    in   order   to    leave   himself    free   for 

a   more  lucrative  expedition  against  the  Parthians.     Their  king  had 

just   been   assassinated   by    two    of   his    sons,    who    had    afterwards 

disputed    the    crown,  and    the  weaker    of  the    two  implored  the  aid 

of    Gabinius,   promising  to  guide  the    legions.     Already  the    Roman 

general   had   passed    the    Euphrates  when  he   was   won  over    by  an 

offer  of   10,000  talents,  and  retraced  his    steps  to   go  to  Alexandria, 

in    spite    of    the    senate    and    the    Sibylline    books,   to    re-establish 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  whom  he  afterwards  sold  the  half  of  his  army. 

This    shameful    expedition    was    ended,    and    he    was    preparing    to 

resume    his   march    to    the   Euphrates,    w^hen    Crassus    arrived.     At 

Rome    an    accusation   was   brought    against    Gabinius  of   an  attempt 

against  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people  ;  he  bought  his  acquittal. 

But    in    a    second    trial,  in    which    Cicero    Avas    weak    enough    to 

defend  him    in  order   to  gratify  Pompey,  he  was  niggardly  towards 

his  judges  and  was  condemned  to  exile.^ 

C'rassus  embarked  his  army  at  Brindisi,  and  as  it  was  the 
bad  season  he  dared  not  trust  his  fleet  to  sail  round  Greece  and 
reach  the  coasts  of   Syria  through  the  sea  of   the  Cyclades.      These 

'  Concerning  Gabinius,  see  Cic,  de  Prov.  coiis. ;  App.,  Syr.,  .51  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv. 
4  sqq. ;  and  de  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  8.  Tliis  proconsul,  who  has  almost  been  ranked  beside  Verres,  had 
yet  done  good  in  Judsea,  where  he  rebuilt  twenty  towns.     Josephus  speaks  of  him  with  esteem. 
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Eomans  were  poor  sailors  but  excellent  roadsters.  Crassus, 
(lisiMiibarking  at  Dyrraehium,  followed  the  via  Egnatla  through 
Epirus,  ^raeedonia,  and  Thrace  ;  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  no 
doubt  about  Lanipsacus,  and  reached  Galatia,  where  he  found 
kiiitr  Dejotarus  engaged,  notwitlistanding  his  great  age,  in  building 
a  new  town.  "What!"  said  C'rassus,  '*at  the  twelfth  hour  of  the 
day  you  begin  to  build  ! ''  To  which  the  Gaul  laughingly  replied ; 
^'  Why,  then  thyscdf  dost  not  start  very  early  upon  so  distant  an 
expedition."  C^rassus  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
entered  Svria  from  the  north. 

The  Parthians  originally  inliabited  a  great  country  bounded  on 
the  south,  west,  and  north  by  the  mountains  of  Persis, 
of  Media,  and  Ilyrcania,  and  extending  on  the  east 
in  barren  plains  towards  Aria  and  Margiana.  They 
resembled  their  neighbours,  the  Scythians,  being,  like 
them,  excellent  horsemen  and  incomparable  archers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  our  era 
thev  had  one  of  those  able  chiefs  who  in  a  few 
years  prepare  a  new  fortune  for  a  nation.  Arsaces  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Alexander's  indolent  successors  and  founded  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  all  the  kings  of  which  took  his  name  and  were  called 
Arsacides.  The  sixth  was  a  great  prince,  a  legislator  and  conqueror, 
wlio  overcame  tlu^  Grecian  king  of  Bactnana,  Eucratidas,-^  ruled 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euplu-ates,  and  in  138  B.C.  took  Demetrius 
Xicator,  king  of   Syria,  prisoner. 

Having  become  masters  of  Asia,  the  Parthians  had  quickly 
changed  their  camel-hair  tents  into  sumptuous  palaces,  their  skin 
dresses  into  flowing  robes,'  their  coarse  manners  into  habits  of 
refined  eifeminacy.  They  retained  however,  some  renniant  of  their 
original  vigour ;  a  warlike  nobility  surroimded  the  prince.  When 
they  set    out    to   war   he    could   summon   to    his   standard    eighteen 


Arsaces  VI.  ' 


1 


'm. 


, .     '  From  a  silver  coin  of  Arsaces  VI.,  also  culled  Mitliridates  I. 

-  There  remains  an  unique  gold  coin  of  this  prince.  It  weighs  twenty  staters  (l^iM-f] 
grains),  the  thickness  is  •VI'P'A'l  inches,  and  the  diameter  8-l>«77  inches.  I  bought  it  in  18()7,  on 
the  infornuition  of  M.  Chahouillet,  for  ;iO,(IOO  francs,  half  of  which  was  furni.MJied  by  the  budget 
of  the  liihlioth'cfjiie  rationale,  and  tlie  remainder  given  by  the  Emperor.  Our  Cabinet  could 
now  easily  dispose  of  it  for  100,000  francs.  This  coin  is  given  on  a  separate  page,  in  colours, 
and  of  the  size  of  the  original. 

'  Illic  et  laxas  vestes  etjiiuia  cirorum  velamenta  cidets.     (Lucan,  Vhurmlia,  viii.  331.) 
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kings,  to  whom  he  had  given  as  fiefs  as  many  satrapies,  and  his 
horsemen,  the  cafaphractij  ehid  in  eoats  of  mail,  were  held,  after 
the  defeat  of  Crassns,  to  be  irresistible.^ 

The  Arsacides,  who  were  enemies  of  the  Armenians,  sought 
the  alliance  of  Eoine  at  the  commencement  of  the  contests  of 
Tigranes  with  the  great  Republic.  In  92  B.r.,  Arsaces  IX.  sent 
deputies  to  Sylla,'"^  and  Arsaces  XII.  renewed  this  alliance  during 
the  war  of  Lucullus  against  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia. 
But  when  he  proposed  to  Pompey  to  fix  the  frontier  between  the 
two  empires  at  the  Euphrates,  the  proconsul  returned  no  answer  to 
these  overtures,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  prince's  title  of  King 
of  Kings.  This  was  a  means  of  reserving  for  Roman  ambition 
all  future  contingencies.  TIk^  Civil  war,  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  shook  the  Parthian  empire,  seemed  as  if  it  must  bring 
it  to  that  state  of  semi-subjecti(m  which  for  States  bordering  on  Rome 
was  the  forerunner  of  approaching  absorption.  Gabinius  had  been  on 
the  point  of  conducting  Mithridates,  one  of  the  parricidal  sons  of 
Arsaces  XII.,  back  to  Seleucia.  Had  he  made  this  expedition  he 
would  no  doubt  have  left  a  garrison  in  the  royal  town,  as  he  had 
done  at  Alexandria,  and  tht^  Tigris,  instead  of  the  Euphrates, 
might  have  become  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rpme.  But  the 
promises  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  overcame  those  of  Mithridates,  and 
the  Parthian  prince,  having  attempted  to  overthrow  his  brother 
Orodes  alone,  was  besieged,  taken,  and  slain  by  him  in  Babylon. 

'Notwithstanding  his  death,  there  remained  troubles  enough  in 
the  kingdom  for  an  able  man  to  have  profited  by  them. 
Crassns  neither  gave  himself  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
country  nor  to  enter  into  useful  intrigues  with  the  malcontents  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  who  would  have  furnished  him  with 
a  numerous  cavalry ;  he  hastened  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  took 
a    few    towns,    dispersed    some    troops,    and    caused    himself    to    be 


'  Amono-  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Armenia  there  were  also  cataphracti,  and  Lucullus  easily 
overcame  them  ;  l)ut  he  was  a  different  kind  of  general  from  Crassus,  and  had  managed  to  choose 
his  own  battlefield.  The  Romans  at  length  formed  squadrons  of  cataphracti;  no  other  liorse- 
men  were  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  still  luive  them  in  our  cuirassiers.  The  Parthian 
cavaliers  had  no  shield,  that  thej-  might  draw  the  bow  more  easily,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  that  projectile  was  far  superior  to  the  hand  weapons  of  the  legionaries. 
(Dion,  xl.  15.) 

""  Vol.  ii.  p.  G40. 
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I 


Arravasdes.' 


proclaimed   imperator    for    these    slight    successes.      But   insteiul   of 

advancing  boldly  upon  Babylon  and  Seleucia, 
since  the  eneniv  did  not  seem  ready  to  defend 
themselves,  and  rapidly  securing  those  two 
towns  wliioh  h(4(l  the  Parthian  rule  in  de- 
testation, lie  returned  to  winter  in  Syria,  where 
he  allowed  his  army  to  relax  its  discipline 
(•")4  B.C.).  He  himself,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-one 
years,  only  busied  himself  in  visiting  the 
temples  and  despoiling  them  of  their  treasures  ; 
those  at  lIi(4"a2)olis  and  .  f[erusal<Mn  were  plun- 
dered ;  from  the  latter  he  carried  off  2,000 
talents.-  An  embassy  from  (Erodes  having 
demanded    an    explanation  of    this   violation  of    the   territory  of   the 

empire  ;  "I  will  give  an  answer,"  said 
he,  ''at  Seleucia.''  To  whicli  one  of  the 
envoys  replied ;  ''  You  will  enter  it  when 
hairs  have  sprouted  thcu'e/'  showing  him 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Armenia,  joined  him  with  6,000 
horsemen  clad  in  mail,  and  offered  a  passage  through  his  kingdom, 
where  the  Roman  army  would  tind  provisions,  secure  roads,  ground 

favourable  for    his    tactics,  and    the  assistance  of 
30,000   Armenians ;  CVassus  refused. 

Having  decided  to  cross  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  in  order  to  reach  Ctesiphon,  the 
new  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire,  nu^re 
quickly,  he  passed  the  Euphrates  a  second  time 
at  Zeugma  with  seven  legions  and  4,000  liors(\ 
A  violent  storm  broke  down  the  bridges  behind 
him.  The  legate  Cassius  wanted  to  follow  the  Euphrates  and  have 
a  Hotilla  loaded  with  provisions  descend  the  stream.  But  an  Arab 
chief   sent  by  the   Parthians   to   draw   C^rassus  into  their  arid  })lains 

^  Clarac,  Iconoyraphie,  pi.  1035,  No.  30o3. 

^  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  7. 

^  Head  of  Artavasdes.  On  the  reverse,  BAiil  AKVi^  B  \2I  AF/JN  ;  Victory  marching.  Bronze 
coin  of  Artavasdes. 

^  ZErMATK12N,  instead  of  ZKVrMATi:L2N,the  name  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  ZHUirma.  Reverse 
of  a  great  bronze  piece  of  the  emperor  Philip,  struck  at  ZHUirma. 


Coin  of  Artavasdes.^ 


C'oin  of  Zrugraa. ' 


persuaded  him  that  he  had  only  to  show  himself  to  conquer,  and 
that  he  must  make  haste  if  he  wished  to  seize  their  treasures, 
which  they  w^ere  arranging  to  hide  among  the  Hyrcanians  and 
Scythians.  The  proconsul  followed  this  treacherous  advice  and 
entered  upon  that  sea  of  sand  w^here  his  soldiers  soon  lacked 
everything,  even  contidence  in  their  leader  (oo  B.C.). 

The  Parthians  had  divided  their  forces.  Orodes  operated  in 
the  north  with  his  infantry  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  king  of 
Armenia  as  he  came  out  of  the  mountains,  and  the  surena^  or 
commander-in-chief,  collected  an  innumerable  body  of  cavalry  in 
the  west  to  envelop  the  heavy  Eoman  infantry  amid  the  immense 
plains.  The  two  armies  mc^t  not  far  from  the  little  river  Balissus 
(Belik).  The  ycmng  (Vassus,  who  had  come  from  Gaul,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself,  to  join  his  father,  had  taken  command  of 
the  cavalry  and  urged  on  the  decisicm  with  confidence.  Suddenly 
the  hostile  army,  apparently  small  in  number,  deployc^d.  The 
close  ranks  of  the  Romans  resisted  the  shock,  but  their  arms  of 
short  range  were  useless.  If  they  advanced,  the  Purthians  lied ;  if 
they  halted,  the  squadrons  wheeled  round  the  motionless  mass  and 
riddled  it  A\'ith  arrows  from  a  distance.'  The  light  infantry  which 
C'rassus  sent  cmt  against  them  soon  took  refuge  in  the  midst  of 
the  square  in  disorder.  He  hoped  that  at  length  those  terrible 
arrows  woidd  be  exhausted,  but  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  of  the  first 
line  emptied  their  quivers  they  retired  into  the  rearguard,  where 
.  camels  carried  inmiense  supplies.  The  proconsul  orden^d  his  son 
to  break  up  this  circle  of  men,  horses,  and  arrows  which  incessantly 
enveloped  the  legions.  The  younger  Crassus  charged  at  the  head 
of  1,300  horse,  of  whom  1,000  were  Gauls.  The  enemy  yielded, 
dr(^w  him  far  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  part  of  the  infantry 
which  followed  him  at  the  sight  of  a  flying  enemy,  then  they 
wheeled  round  and  surrounded  him.  What  could  their  javelins 
do  against  these  men  all  covered  with  iron  ?  For  a  few  moments 
there  was  a  heroic  struggle,  a  hand-to-hand  fight ;  the  Gauls 
dismounted  from  their  horses  in  order  to  go  and  stab  those  of   the 


'  See,  on  p.  1  77,  an  observation  of  Napoleon  on  this  subject.     The  arm  of  the  Romans  was 
was  the  pilam,  which  did  not  go  verv  far,  and  especially  the  sword ; 

Etisis  hahet  vires,  et  yens  qnceciuujue  virorum  est 
Bella  gei'it  yla(lii'<.     (^Lucan,  Phars.,  viii.j 


H 
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enemy  in  the  belly.  When  their  intrepid  young  leader,  covered 
with  wounds,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  fight,  they  carried  him 
to  a  hillock  and  formed  a  kind  of  wall  round  him  with  their 
shields.  But  throughcmt  the  extent  of  the  plain  there  were  only 
hostile  squadrons  to  be  seen  ;  flight  and  resistance  w^ere  alike 
impossible.     The  young  Crassus  made  his  squire  kill  him. 

The  consul  had  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  principal 
attack  to  reach  a  hill.  lie  thought  the  victory  was  secured,  when 
the  enemy's  cavalry  came  back,  and  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
insulting  words  })araded  his  son's  head  in  the  face  of  the  legions. 
The  fight  began  again  and  lasted  till  night  with  the  same 
vicissitudes.  At  length  the  Parthians  departed,  shouting  to  the 
unhappy  father  that  they  left  him  a  night  to  bewail  his  son. 
Lying  on  the  ground  in  gloomy  dejection  Crassus  felt  the  full 
depth  of  the  abyss  into  which  liis  ambition  had  plunged  him.  In 
vain  did  Cassius  try  to  restore  his  courage ;  he  himself  had  to 
give  the  order  for  retreat,  abandoning  4,000  woundinl.  They 
reached  the  town  of  C'arrha^  but  could  not  dream  of  shutting 
themselves  up  in  it ;  in  the  evening  the  army  noiselessly  departed. 
Being  led  astray  by  their  guides  they  were  again  joined  by  the 
Parthians,  and  the  terrified  soldiers  forced  the  triumvir  to  accept 
an  inter\  iow  with  the  surewt.  It  was  a  trap ;  Crassus  and  his 
escort  were  massacred  (June  8,  53  b.c). 

When  they  brought  the  triumvir's  head  to  Orodes  the  Bacchce 
of  Euripides  were  being  played  before  the  barbarian  king.  The 
actor  seized  the  hideous  trophy,  and  sang  as  Agave,  who  held 
the  head  of  Pentheus ;  ^'  We  bring  from  the  nu)untains  this  stag 
which  has  just  been  slain ;  we  go  to  the  palace,  applaud  ye  our 
hunting." 

Some  feeble  remnants  of  the  seven  legions  succeeded  in 
recrossing  the  Euphrates ;  Cassius,  who  had  started  from  Carrhte 
before  his  general,  and  fortimately  reached  Syria,  had  time  to 
organize  a  defence,  and  when  the  Parthians  appeared  in  the 
following  year  he  repulsed  them  (•'32).  A  second  and  more 
formidabh^  attt^mpt,  which  they  made  under  the  leadership  of 
Pacorus,  the  son  of  thoir  king,  succeeded  no  better  ('31).  C^assius, 
shut  up  in  Antioch,  allowed  them  to  plunder  the  province,  and 
when  he  saw  them    confident  and  in    disorder  he    inflicted  a   defeat 
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npon  them  which  freed  Syria.  It  was  a  doubly  fortunate  success, 
for  the  senate  had  just  made  the  mistake  of  sending,  into 
th(^  provinces  threatened  by  the  Parthians,  t\\i)  of  its  members 
most  incapable  of  leading  an  army,  Bibulus  into  Syria,  and  Cicero 
in  Cilicia.  It  was  by  the  drawing  of  lots  that,  in  virtue^  of 
a  rc^cent  law  of  Pompey's,  these  governments  had  been  assigned  to 
them.  The  decisions  of  the  blind  god  had  very  frequently  been 
rectified  or  forestalled,  but  this  time  nothing  w^as  done.  Fortunately, 
Bibulus  reached  his  province  after  the  victory  of  Cassius,  and  Cicero 
never  had  occasion  even  to  see  the  enemy  w^ho  had  just  been 
driven  back  across  the  Euphrates.  Emboldened  by  this  defeat,  and 
eager  to  add  the  glory  of  the  warrior  to  that  of  the  orator,  Cicero 
ordered  his  brother  Quintus,  w^ho  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  under 
Caesar,  to  make  Pome's  hand  felt  by  certain  mountaineers  in 
Cilicia.  Quintus  burnt  several  towns,  took  the  stronghold  of 
Pindenissus,  and  caused  his  brother  to  be  proclaimed  imperator  by 
the  troops.  From  that  time  Cicero  never  ceased  to  claim  a  triumph, 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  Civil  war,  when  the  world  was  held 
in  suspense  by  the  great  struggle  between  Ciesar  and  Pompey,  he 
was  to  be  seen  w\andering  about  in  Italy  or  Epirus  with  his  lictors, 
carrying  their  fasces  crowned  with  laurels,  a  miserable  vanity, 
which  low^ers  our  esteem  for  the  foe  of  Catiline  and  Antonius,  the 
author  of  the  de   Officiis  and  the    Verrine  Orations. 

The  disaster  of  Crassus  long  restrained  the  rule  of  Eome  from 
spreading  beyond  the  Euphrates.  We  shall  see  later  on  why  it 
was  diflftcult  to  cross  the  river,  and  why  Rome  only  did  so  under 
valiant  princes  through  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 


lY. — Fresh  Disorders  in  Rome;   Pompey  Sole  Consul  (52  B.C.). 

During  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Crassus,  Pompey  had 
remained  at  Rome.  He  had  sought  to  consolidate  his  influence  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  games  which  he  gave  at  the  inauguration 
of  his  theatre  ;  40,000  spectators  were  accomodated,  and  500 
lions  were  slain.  At  the  expiration  of  his  consular  year  he  had 
sent  lieutenants  to  Spain,  and  under  the  pretext  of  fulfilling  the 
duties    of    his   oflice    concerning    provisions,   he   had   remained    near 
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Itume.  This  consulship,  for  whieli  the  city  had  8o  long  hccn 
troubled,  had  produced  no  results/  none,  at  least,  in  useful  reforms, 
but  many  for  the  ambitious  general  who  had  appropriated  so  many 
personal  advantages.  When  we  compare  this  sterility  with  the 
fruitful  activity  of  C'lesar  in  59,-  we  have  the  measure  of  the  two 
men. 

On   laying   down   the  fasces,  Pompey  left    the  Republic  in  tlie 


l*ompey'8  Theatre. ' 

most  deplorable  condition.  All  was  literally  estimated  in  gold, 
the  merit  of  the  candidates  as  well  as  the  innocence  of  accused 
persons,  and  the  Forum  was  merely  a  market  where  men  bought 
votes,  offices,  and  provinces.  Gabinius  had  sold  Egypt  for  10,000 
talents  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  robbed  the  Syrians  of    100,000,000 

'  The  legislative  activity  of  l*umpey  and  Uiassusi  during  their  second  consulship  was  only 
marked  by  a  useless  proposal  of  a  sumptuary  law,  which  was  not  accepted  (Dion,  xxxix,  37), 
and  by  a  law  to  raise  the  census  requisite  for  bein<r  a  judge,  which  had  no  effect  except  to 
increase  the  price  for  which  judges  sold  themselves. 

•^  See  p.  54  sqq. 

^  As  restored  by  M.  Victor  Raltai-d  (Ecole  des  beaux-arts).  It  wa^s  the  first  theatre  at 
Rome  built  of  stone.  Hitherto  the  censors  had  only  authorized  temporary  wooden  theatres,  but 
Pompey  placed  a  temple  on  the  sunmiit  of  his,  and  the  marble  benches  upon  which  the  spectators 
sat  having  now  become  the  steps  of  a  sanctuary,  were  respected.  The  law  was  thus  violated,  as 
the  Komana  were  wont  to  do  it,  without  disrespect. 


^ 


drachnuc ;  he  had  (iven  revolted  against  Rome,  despising  the 
senatus-consultum  and  the  Sibylline  books,  leaving  his  province 
notwithstanding    the    express   prohibitions   of    the  law,  and   refusing 

to     hand      over    his      

government  to  the 
successor  who  was 
sent  to  replace  him. 
The  irritation  against 
him  in  the  senate 
was  very  great,  less 
on  account  of  the 
illegalities  he  had 
committed  than  of 
this  immense  wealth, 
which  seemed  as  if 
it  would  leave  noth- 
ing for  his  successors. 
In  spite  of  Pompey's 
assistance  he  was 
condemned.  A  single 


fact  will  show  how 
far  the  general  de- 
pravity extended.  C. 
Memmius,  writes 
Cicero,  had  just  read 
in  open  senate  an 
election  bargain  made 
between  him  and  his 
fellow-candidate,  Do- 

-i*    ^  J.T-  Torso  found  near  tlie  Theatre  of  Pompeii.' 

raitius    on    the    one  ^ 

side,  and    the  two  consuls    in    office    on    the    other.     By   this  treaty 

Memmius   and   Domitius  engaged,  on  condition   of   being   appointed 

It  is  thought  that  this  admirable  torso,  which  was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century 
near  the  spot  where  Pompey's  theatre  stood  (now  Campo  de  Fiore),  formed  part  of  a  statue  of 
Hercules  seated,  at  the  moment  when  the  hero  became  a  god  upon  Mount  (Eta.  The  inscription 
cut  upon  the  rock,  AHOAAQNIOS  NEST0P02  AOHNAIOS  EnoiEI  (Apollonios  son  of  Nestor,  the 
Athenian,  made  it),  gives  us  tlie  name  of  the  author  of  the  masterpiece  and  the  time  when  he 
lived,  for  the  form  12  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the  llepublic.  Pompey  may  have  employed 
the  Atlienian  artist,  then,  upon  the  decoration  of  his  theatre.  This  masterpiece  is  in  the 
Vatican.     {Mm.  Pio- Clement.)     [It  i-oused  the  enthusiasm  of  Winckelmann.— isU] 
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consuls  for  the  following  year,  either  to  pay  to  the  consuls  in 
office  400,000  sesterces,  or  to  })rocur(^  (1)  three  augurs  to  affirm 
that  they  had  been  present  at  the  promulgation  of  a  k.v  curia  fa 
which  did  not  exist,  (2)  two  eon-^n/an's  to  d(H*lare  they  had  been  at 
a  sitting  for  the  distribution  of  consular  })r()vinces, — a  sitting  which 
had  never  taken  place.'  'MIow  many  dishonest  folk  in  a  single 
contract  !  "  says  Montesquieu.  Let  us  add  that  400,000  sesterces 
for  such  an  audacious  double  lie  was  valuing  the  consciences  of 
consulares  and  augurs  at  a  very  low  price,  but  the  people  did  not 
put  themselves  at  a  very  high  one  ;  Yerres  had  bought  his 
pnetorship  for  only  80,000  sesti^rces. 

Hand  in  hand  with  venalitv  went  violence  ;  everv  moment 
there  were  arrows,  stones,  helter-skelter  flight  ;  not  a  day  passed 
without  some  murder  '^ — even  a  consul  was  wounded.  A  certain 
Pomptinus  had  waited  smen  years  outside  the  Pomcprium  for 
a  triumph  which  the  senate  refused  to  accord  him  over  the 
AUobroges.  At  length  one  of  the  prietors,  who  was  his  friend, 
gathered  together  a  few  citizens  at  daybreak,  and  in  detiance  of 
the  law  which  forbade  all  assemblies  before  the  first  hour,  he  got 
them  to  vote  what  Pomptinus  wished.  This  persevering  candidate 
triumphed,  but  amidst  very  great  disorder ;  lighting  went  on  at 
several  points,  and  some  were  slain.  For  the  most  paltry  ambitions, 
for  the  smallest  things,  the  law  was  violated  and  blood  flowed.'* 

Imagine,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  Cato,  who  was  then 
praetor,  going  without  tunic  or  slioes  to  sit  on  his  judgment-seat, 
and  distributing  among  the  populace,  instead  of  the  ostentatious 
profusions  to  which  they  were  accust(nned — radishes,  lettuce,  and 
figs,  or  proposing,  after  the  extermination  of  the  Tenchtheri  and 
Usipii,  that  Ca'sar  should  be  given  u})  to  the  Germans  as  a  violator 
of  the  public  peace.  It  will  be  easily  imderstood  why  such  an 
opposition  did  not  go  beyond  a  protest  which  did  no  good,  and 
made  everyone  smih^  except  Favonius,  Cato's  ape. 

• 

'  Ad  Att.,  iv.  1??.  When  Cicero  canvassed  the  adileship  all  the  people  had  been  for  him ; 
yet  the  diiisores  undertook  for  500,000  s^esterces  to  cause  his  failure.  (/  in  Verr.,  8.)  During 
the  elections  of  the  year  54  the  interest  on  money  rose  hi  the  city  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  {ad 
Att.,  iv.  15.) 

^  S^ayai  KaB'  tKctaTtjv  I'lftipav.  (l>ion.,  xl.  46.)  Cicero  had  said  {in  Pison.,  12) ;  .  .  .  .fracti 
fasces  J  ictus  consul,  quotidie  t-ela,  lupide!<,fuy<e. 

'  Dion.,  xxxix.  65 ;  in  the  year  54  n.c. 


These  two  men,  who  thought  themselves  Eomans  of  the 
ancient  time,  did  not  change,  but  many  others  had  changed.  We 
have  seen  the  rapid  change  of  front  effected  by  Cicero  at  the  time 
of  the  conference  of  Lucca.  The  excellent  man  who  in  a  peaceful 
state  would  have  honourably  kept  the  foremost  place,  Avas  in  this 
stormy  Eepublic  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  his  ideas  and  by 
his  interests ;  now  one  side  carried  him  away,  now  the  other, 
for  he  was  as  poor  in  strength  of  character  as  he  was  rich  in 
talents.  For  the  time  being,  his  interests  attached  him  to  Caesar, 
whom  he  wearied  with  praises.  He  had  commenced  a  poem  in 
honour  of  the  proconsul,  and  he  was  careful  to  let  him  know  of 
it;  when  the  poem  was  finished  he  sent  it  to  him,  and  then  began 
another.^  Caesar,  who  always  treated  the  great  orator  considerately 
because  he  liked  his  wit,  took  his  brother  Quintus  as  lieutenant, 
and  charged  Cicero  with  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  funds 
which  he  transmitted  to  Rome  for  his  buildings.  When  Quintus 
reproached  his  brother  for  having  obliged  him  to  accept  this 
lieutenancy,  with  its  fatigues  and  dangers,  in  a  country  which 
seemed  to  Cicero  himself  to  be  at  the  world's  end;-  ^'The  reward 
of  this  sacrifice,"  he  answered,  ^^  will  be  the  consolidation  of  our 
political  position  by  the  friendship  of  a  powerful  and  good  man." 
We  see  what  the  limit  of  his  desires  was.  He  did  not  even  fear 
the  imminent  dictatorship  of  Pompey ;  he  conversed  about  it 
without  indignation,  as  about  any  other  event.  "  Does  Pompey 
wish  for  it  ?  Does  he  not  wish  for  it  ?  Who  knows  ?  But 
everyone  is  talking  about  it."  ''  And  everyone,"  adds  Appian, 
'-'-  wished  it."  Men  said  so  openly ;  "  For  the  present  ills  there 
is  only  one  remedy,  the  authority  of  a  single  individual."  ^ 
Pompey  protested  against  it,  but  all  the  while  he  secretly 
encouraged  the  disorders  w^hich  rendered  this  dictatorship  necessary. 
At  least,  among  the  conservatives,  many  thought  they  could  trace 
his  hand  in  the  disturbances. 

For  the  second  time  within  thi-ee  years  the  consular  elections 
could   not   be  held  (in   53);    the  interregnum  lasted   seven  months. 


'  Institution  ad  ilium  poema  ....  cognovit  Ccesar.     {ad  Quint.,  \\\.^^ 
Ubi  isti  sint  Nervii  et  quam  lonye  ahsint,  nescio.     (Ibid.) 

Bell,  civ.,  ii.  19-20.     The  picture  this  historian  draws  of  the  Repuhlic  is  that  of  a  society 
in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
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For  the  sake  of  peace  the  nobles  drew  nearer  thc^  threatening 
sphinx,  whose  w^ishes  they  guessed,  but  who  still  continued  to 
conceal  them.  By  appearing  to  l)elieve  in  his  disint(^restedness 
they  forced  him,  by  well  calculated  liatteries,  to  allow  two  consuls 
to  be  elected  in  the  seventh  month.  Either  tlu-ough  the  real 
powerlessness  of  this  government  to  last  any  longer  or  through 
Pompey's  intrigues,  or  rather  perhaps  through  these  two  causes 
combined,  the  interregnum  began  again  in  the  following  year 
(52    B.C.).     Milo   and    Scipio    demanded    the    consulship    with    arms 


^'tm         •^     -    -^  *v    f«.    > 


V  '  •«  ••^  -     ¥ 


Ruins  of  the  Circus  of  liovillae.^ 

in    their    hands.       Clodius    canvassed    the    pra^torship    in    the    same 
manner,  and  every  day  some  sedition  broke  out."'^ 

During  these  obscure  murders,  there  was  one  which  brought 
the  disorder  to  its  highest  pitch.  Milo,  on  his  road  to  Lanuvium, 
his  nativ(^  town,  of  which  he  was  chief  magistrate  (dictator),  met 
Clodius  on  the  Appian  Way,  near  Bovillse.  Like  the  Eoman 
barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  neither  of  them  travelled  without 
being  escorted  by  a  band  of  fighting-men.  The  two  troops  had 
passed,  when  two  of    Mile's  gladiators,  wdio   had   remained   behind, 


*  According  to  Canina,  la  Prima  parte  della  via  Appia,  pi.  41). 
■*....  Armis  et  li  eontendebant.     \a\\,  Epit.,  i:\\\.) 
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picked  a  quarrel  with  some  of  Clodius'  people.  He,  hastening  up 
to  the  help  of  his  men,  was  wounded,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
hostelry.  Milo  tliought  it  would  not  cost  him  anv  more  trouble 
to  despatch  him,  and  as  his  band  was  numerous,  the  other  party 
fled,  leaving  eleven  dead  on  the  spot.  The  door  of  the  inn  was 
then  broken  in,  the  innkeeper  slain,  Clodius  stabbed  through  and 
through  and  his  body  thrown  out  into  the  road,  where  it  remained 
till  evening.  A  senator  returning  from  his  villa  took  it  back  to 
Eome^  (December  13,  53  b.c).  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Clodius,  his 
family  the  powerful  gens  Claudia^  and  the  people,  whose  favourite 
he  had  long  been,  cried  for  vengeance  ;  the  body  was  exposed  on 
the  rostra,  and  the  deeply  stirred  mob  gave  him  for  a  funeral- 
pyre  th(^  edifice  wherein  the  senate  assembled.  When  they  had 
burnt  the  Curia  thev  tried  to  set  fire  to  Milo's  house,  then  to 
that  of  the  interrex,  but  knights  and  senators  hastened  up  in 
arms ;  lighting  and  slaughter  still  Avent  on  the  following  days. 
Vagabonds  and  thieves  took  advantage  of  these  murders  to  ply 
their  trad(^  Under  pretext  of  searching  for  ^lilo's  accomplices  they 
penetrated  into  the  houses  and  stole ;  in  the  streets  they  slew  those 
whose  rich  costume  or  gold  rings  promised  to  make  it  profitable 
work  to  strip  their  bodies.-  Politics,  or  what  w^as  so  called, 
screened  all  excesses. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  these  abominations  ended  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  those  ^^ho  kept  them  obstinately  shut,  that 
they  might  not  see  that  the  only  means  of  saving  perishing  social 
life  was  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
leader.  A  senatus-consiiltum  decided  that  the  burnt  Curia  should 
be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury  by  Faustus  Sylla,  and 
that  it  should  bear  his  father's  name.  By  this  unexpected  homage 
to  the  memorv  of  the  executioner  of  the  Marians,  the  senatorial 
majority  showed  at  the  same  time  its  sentiments  regarding  the 
nephew  of  Marius  and  the  grateful  remembrance  it  retained  of  the 
man  wIk),  thirty  years  before,  had  restored  order  by  his  dictator- 
ship. But  lately  Cato  was  still  attacking  Pompey  in  the  senate. 
"  He   disposes    of    everything,"    said    he ;     ''  lately   he    lent    CiBsar 


^  The  murder  took  place  of  the  13th  of  the  kalends  of   February,  52  B.C.,  according  to  the 
Roman  Calendar  ;  in  reality  it  was  on  the  13th  December,  53  B.C. 
'^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  22. 
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6,000    men   without    the    one    asking   you   for    them    or   the   other 
warning    vou    about    it.      Arms,    horses,    a   whole    legion    are    the 
presents    which     individuals    now    exchange.      With    his    title    of 
imperator    Pompey    distributes     armies     and     provinces,    while    he 
remains   in   the    city  and    plans   troubh^s    and    seditions   in   order  to 
open   by  anarchy  a   road   to   the   royalty."^      But   in   face   of    the 
imminent  dissolution  of  the  State,  C^ato  too  came  to  despair  of   the 
Kepublic.      He    saw    it    threatened    by    two    dangers;    within   by 
anarchy,  which  was    only  too   certain,  without   by  Ceesar,  who   had 
not   yet   however,  justified  his   suspicions   either   by  acts  or  words; 
and  when   he   looked   round   for    some    one'  who   would    defend    the 
aristocracv,  he    found,  even   in    those  whom    Cicero  had    called   the 
party   of     honest    men,    so    much    indifference    that    at    length    he 
decided    to    di'inand    from    a    man    the    protection    which    the    laws 
could    no    longer    aiford.       ''It    is    better,"    said    he,    ''to    choose 
a   master  than    to   await   the   tyrant,  who   must   certainly  rise  from 
this    huge    disorder,"    and     he    supported    the    proposal    made    by 
Bibulus  to  appoint  Pompey  sole  consul.     He  thought  that,  satisfied 
with  this  title,  Pompey  would  use  his  power  with  moderation,  that 
he  would    re-establish   order   in    the    town,   and  would   be   able   to 
make  C^sar  leave  his  army.      By-and-bye   Cato  promised  to  bring 
him  to  a  reckoning  with  the  senate.     If   he  failed,  this  dictatorship 
would   at   least   have   only  been  a  passing   and   beneficent   tyranny. 
Pompey  confirmed  him  in  this  hope  by  pretending  to  act  henceforth 
only  according   to   his   advice.      He  was  elected  sole  consul  on  the 
27th  of   February,  52  B.C. 

This  event  was  a  grave  one,  for  it  completed  Pompey's 
reconciliation  with  the  senate  and  his  rupture  with  the  proconsul 
of  the  Gauls.  For  two  years  this  result  had  been  foreseen.  The 
death  of  Julia  had  broken  a  bond  which  both  of  them  might 
possibly  have  respected  (54),  and  after  the  death  of  Crassus  (53) 
they  found  themselves  face  to  face  without  any  intermediary  to 
avert  or  break  the  shocks.  A  rivalry  of  three  may  last ;  a  rivalry 
of  two  soon  leads  to  a  war.  Pompey  had  long  seen  the  falseness 
of  his  position ;    he  was  only  waiting  for  the  support  of  the  senate 

^  Plut.,  Cato,  45.  In  the  preceding  year,  53,  au  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  forward 
in  the  senate  the  question  of  the  recall  of  Crassus  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  v.  6)  j  this  was  an  indirect 
attack  upon  Caesai-. 
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to  break  with  him ;  now  he  found  the  nobles  and  even  Cato 
offering  him,  by  a  violation  of  all  constitutional  regulations,  an 
unshared  dominion. 

Being  proconsul  of  Spain  he  was  legally  considered  as  abse7it, 
that  is  to  say,  incapable  of  being  elected  to  an  urban  office, 
and  yet  the  consulship  was  bestowed  upon  him  !  This  supreme 
magistracy  of  the  city  ought  always  to  be  shared,  and  he  was  sole 
consul.  If  he  wished  for  a  colleague,  he  himself,  and  not  the 
comitia,  was  to  choose  him,  and  even  then  they  exacted  pledges 
against  his  disinterestedness  by  not  allowing  him  to  provide  himself 
with  this  colleague,  formerly  necessary  before  the  expiration  of 
two  months.'  The  consul  had  not  military  authority,  the  jus  necis ; 
in  Kome,  Pompey,  remaining  governor  of  a  province,  kept  the 
imperuim,  and  in  order  that  none  might  dispute  his  right  to 
exercise  it  in  the  town,  the  senators  had  also  invested  him  with 
dictatorial  authority  by  the  formula  of  days  of  public  peiil :  Caveat 
consul  Finally  to  the  power  they  had  added  the  means  of  action; 
a  decree  laid  the  treasury  open  to  him  and  directed  him  to  raise 
troops  in  Italy.  He  was  master  then,  and  as  he  wished  to  be, 
still  keeping  up  appearances,  since  he  had  taken  nothing  by  force 
and  held  all  from  the  senate.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the 
aristocracy  founded  the  empire?  It  is  sufficient  to  compare 
Pompey's  powers  with  those  of  Augustus  to  see  that  they  are 
nearly  alike,  for  the  imperial  revolution  was  but  the  concentration 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  for  his  lifetime  of  the  rights  which 
the  Eepublic  yearly  divided  among  several. 

While  the  nobles,  through  hatred  of  C-aesar  and  powerlessness 
to  govern,''  were  sacrificing  what  they  called  Eoman  liberty  to  an 
incapable  leader,  the  proconsul,  whom  they  would  fain  have 
proscribed,  disdaining  their  servile  threats,  was  carrying  on  for 
Eome  that  wonderful  campaign  of  the  year  52  B.C.,  and  held  Gaul 
captive  in  Alesia. 

'  At  the  end  of  five  months  he  associated  his  father-in-kw,  Metellus  Scipio,  with  himself. 

2  See  {ad  Fam.,  i.  7,  5)  Cicero's  letter  to  Lentulus,  the  governor  of  Cilicia.  He  is  free  to 
undertake,  or  not  undertake,  for  the  reinstatement  of  Auletes,  the  expedition  into  Egypt,  which 
the  senate  allow  and  the  Sibvlline  books  forbid;  but  he  will  be  judged  by  the  issue;  ^i 
ceeidisset omnis  te  et  sapienter  et  fortiter,  si  aliquid  esset  offensum,  eosdem  illos  et  cupide 

et  temerefecisse  dicturos.  Scipio  restored  to  the  censors  their  ancient  rights  (see  P-  f^'^^^^^*^  -^ ' 
they  dared  not  make  use  of  tliem  for  fear  of  the  enmity  they  would  arouse,  and,  adds  Dion 
(xl.  57),  "  no  sensible  man  any  longer  requires  the  censorship." 
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In  order  to  explain  the  violence  of  this  hatred  it  must  he 
recognized  tliat  the  nohles  had  very  serious  reasons  for  detestinir 
C\esar;  but  lustorv  should  try  to  discovi^r  whether  these  motives 
were  legitimate.  The  real  question  between  th(Mii  was  the  upholding 
or    the    overthrow   of    the    CV)rnelian    legislation,    which    had    taken 

everything  from  the  people 
and  given  it  to  the  senate. 
Although  many  breaches 
had  btMm  made  in  this 
aristocratic  fortress,  some 
even  l)y  Pompey,  it  still 
held  out  and  remained 
standing ;  the  nephew  of 
^larius  wishcnl  to  over- 
throw it.  Without  the  com- 
mission of  any  illegality, 
sim])ly  by  raising  the  popu- 
lar party  which  had  been 
crushed  bv  Svlla,  the  nobles 
had  been  made  to  tremble 
for  their  power,  and  they 
trembled  still  more  for  their 
possessions.  Ca'sar's  con- 
sular laws,  had  thev  been 
carried  into  execution, 
would  have  dri(xl  up  the 
source  w^hence  they  drew 
their  wealth;  in  one  word, 
he  could  ruin  them  by 
instigating  a  plebiscitum 
authorizing  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  the  families  despoiled 
by  Sylla,  or  forcing  former  generals  to  restore  to  the  treasury 
the  booty  which  they  had  appropriated.  Tlie  grc^ater  part  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  made  with  gold  robbed  from  the 

^Campana  Museinn.  A  statue  undoubtedly  contemporaneous  with  the  inscription 
(\\  ihnann,  632)  made  for  Marius  when  Augustus  desired  to  have  placed  in  his  Forum  the 
monuments  in  praise  of  all  Rome's  great  men. 


Marius. 
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provinces,  like  that  of  Lucullus,  or  with  land  taken  from  the 
proscribed,  like  that  of  Caesar's  most  violent  opponent,  that 
Domitius  who  could  promise  each  of  his  soldiers  during  the  Civil 
war  a  farm  out  of  his  estates.  Hitherto  the  spoilers  had  kept  their 
robberies  out  of  reach  of  attack  bv  the  law  which  forbade  the  sons 
of  Sylla's  victims  access  to  public  offices.  They  had  hoped  to  make 
the  proscription  eternal  by  preventing  any  dangerous  rogatio  pro- 
posed by  sons  of  proscribed  men  who  should  attain  the  tribuneship. 
Let  Ctesar  bring  about  the  restitution  of  their  civic  rights  and  the 
oligarchy  would  lose  the  immense  domains  acquired  by  murder.^ 
Such  were  the  fears  concealed  beneath  an  accusation  of  coming 
tyranny,  and  history,  especially  in  our  days,  is  not  obliged  to  share 
this  angry  feeling ;  such  too,  is  the  reason  why  the  senatorial 
majority  would  have  preferred  to  let  a  civil  war  break  out  rather 
than  see  Caesar  consul  a  second  time :  this  is  the  secret  of  its 
advances  towards  Pompey. 

The  latter  owed  much  to  his  former  colleague,  who  in  59  B.C. 
had  defended  him  against  the  nobles,  who  in  55  b.c.  had  loyally 
contributed  to  make  his  present  fortune.  But  when  Pompey  felt 
secure  of  the  great  position  made  for  him  by  the  Trebonian 
plebiscitum,  wlu^n  to  his  superintendence  of  provisions  which  gave 
him  Rome  and  Italy,  he  had  joined  the  proconsulship  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  which  supplied  him  with  provinces  and  armies,  he  no 
longer  retained  for  the  proconsul  of  the  Gauls  more  than  a 
polite  consideration,  Avhich  ceased  with  Julia's  life.  In  vain  did 
Caesar  propose  to  consolidate  their  political,  by  a  double  family 
alliance,  Ceesar  marrying  one  of  Pompey's  daughters  and  he 
marrying  a  grand-niece  of  Caesar;  Pompey  refused,  and  brought 
into  his  house  the  daughter  of  a  mortal  enemy  of  his  former 
father-in-law.'  Caesar's  friendship,  which  he  had  suffered  for  ten 
years,  weighed  upon  his  pride,  and  the  reno^vn  which  had  become 
so  great  was  an  annoyance  to  him.  He  no  longer  intended  to 
share  with    anyone,    and   we    shall   see    how   he    made    use   of    his 


^  Tliis  was  the  first  act  of  Caesar's  dictatorship. 

'^  Cfesar  had  asked  Pompey  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Pompeia,then  the  wife  of  Faustus 
Sylla,  and  had  offered  him  that  of  his  great  niece  Octavia,  at  that  time  married  to  Marcellus. 
Pompey  refused,  and  married  for  his  fifth  wife  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  the  younger  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio. 
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consular    authority   to    annul    the    advantages   which    he   had   been 
compelled  to  obtain  for  the  proconsul  of  the  Gauls  in  55  B.C. 

First  he  wished  to  show  that  everyone  must  come  to 
an  understanding  with  him.  He  proposed  fresh  laws  against 
corruption,  violence,  and  canvassing,^  giving  them  a  retrospective 
effect  of  twenty  years.  The  proconsul  was  hurt  at  this,  for  with 
these  laws  a  partisan  of  the  nobles  might  summon  him  before 
judges  easy  to  corrupt  or  intimidate.  Cato  himself  thought  the 
arrangement  iniquitous.  Ci^esar's  friends  protested,  but  Pompey 
would  not  listen  to  them.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of  Milo  and 
his  band  he  allowed  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  murderer 
of  Clodius.  Cicero  had  long  desired  this  murder,  and  Cato  dared 
to  say  in  full  senate  that  Milo  had  acted  as  a  good  citizen,  so 
did  these  unhappy  times  confuse  the  most  upright  consciences.^ 
But  the  people  were  too  much  irritated  for  justice  not  to  be  done. 
The  soldiers  with  whom  Pompey  surrounded  the  tribunal  frightened 
the  defender,  who  pleaded  badly  ;  '^  the  accused  went  into  exile  at 
Marseilles.  When  he  received  the  oration,  pro  Jlilone,  wisely 
recomposed  by  Cicero  in  the  silence  of  his  study ;  "  If  he  had 
spoken  as  he  can  write,''  said  the  epicun^m,  '^  I  should  not  be 
eating  such  good  fish  to-day."  The  skilful  orator  had  had  more 
courage  when,  at  the  time  of  the  closer  union  between  the 
triumvirs,  it  had  been  necessarv  to  defend  their  friends.  He  had 
not  hesitated  to  deny  his  whole  life,  his  convictions,  his  old 
grudges,  by  taking  up  the  cause  of  a  Vatiuius  and  a  Gabinius, 
men  of  the  worst  character,  or  of  many  others  of  whom  he  said  in 


*  The  iiirv'  were  sometimes  bewildered  and  distracted  bv  the  numerous  advocates  who 
took  up  a  case ;  he  settled  how  many  each  side  could  luive,  only  allowed  two  hours  for  the 
accusation,  three  for  the  defence,  and  forbade  the  eulogies  which  persons  of  influence  came  and 
made  on  behalf  of  the  accused.  The  latter  and  the  accuser  had  each  the  right  of  challenging  five 
jurymen  (judices).  A  citizen  condemned  for  canvassing  obtained  remission  of  his  penalty  by 
denouncing  either  two  other  citizens  guilty  of  a  crime  less  than,  or  equal  to  his  own,  or  a 
single  one  guilty  of  a  greater  crime.  (Dion.,  xl.  o2  andoo;  Cf.  Pint.,  Cato,  48;  App.,  Bell, 
dv.,  ii.  23-24.)  "  There  was  a  great  number  of  victims  condemned,"  says  Caesar  (Bell,  civ., 
iii.  1),  "  by  judges  otlier  than  those  who  had  heard  the  case." 

■■*  Read  Cicero's  speech  against  Piso  and  so  many  others,  listen  to  the  deadly  insults 
exchanged  in  the  senate,  in  the  Forum,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  .and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
political  arena  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  that  of  the  circus.  The  most  inoffensive  of  these 
politicians,  Cicero,  demanded  that  Clodius  should  be  slain,  and  later  on,  before  Pharsalus,  he 
thought  that  the  assassination  of  Caesar  would  greatly  simplify  matters. 

^  At  a  certain  moment  Pompey  caused  the  crowd  to  be  charged,  and  some  were  wounded 
and  even  killed.     (Dion,  xl.  53.) 
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secret ;  "  May  I  die  if  I  know  how  to  defend  them."  In  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  explain  this  conduct  he  felt  the  indignity  and  tried 
to  forget  himself  in  literary  labours,  which  were  powerless  to 
console  him.^ 

Clodius  being  dead,  Milo  in  exile,  and  their  bands  dispersed, 
calm  was  restored,  so  easy  was  it  for  a  man  having  the  desire  to 
maintain  order  to  keep  peace  in  the  city.^  But  Pompey,  though 
capable  of  energetic  action,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  it  long, 
because  in  politics  he  acted  at  random,  without  any  fixed  principle 
or  plan  of  conduct,  trusting,  like  a  true  Roman,  to  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  that  is  to  say,  to  circumstances ;  to-day  with  Sylla, 
to-morrow  with  Caesar,  restorer  of  the  popular  rights,  then  defender 
of  the  oligarchy.  He  did  not  even  con- 
sider himself  bound  by  the  laws  he  had  /€<^A/^^  /"^ 
made.^  He  had  forbidden  the  eulogiums 
pronounced  at  tribunals  by  the  powerful 
friends  of  the  accused,  but  when  Metellus 

^    .._.„-.      ,  ,  Coin  of  the  Plautian  Familv.^ 

Scipio,   his  tather-m-law,   was   sumnKmed 

before  the  court  he  came  and  defended  him,  that  is  to  say,  ordered 
his  acquittal ;  ^  for  the  same  crime  Plautius  Hypsaeus  was  condemned. 
He  had  got  a  decree  passed  that  magistrates  should  not  have  a 
province  until  five  years  after  they  left  office;  the  measure  was  an 


1   C3. 


See  his  long  letter  to  Lentulus.     (ad  Fam.,  i.  9.) 

•^  The  censorship  even  recovered  its  rights.  The  consul  Metellus  Scipio  caused  to  be 
restored  to  them  their  ancient  privilege  of  erasing  from  the  senatorial  uUum  all  those  who 
should  appear  to  them  unworthy  of  remainhig  in  the  senate.  AVe  have  just  seen  (p.  245, 
note  2)  that  they  used  this  power  very  timidly.  A  law  of  Clodius  had  only  allowed  the  censors 
to  exclude  those  senators  who  had  undergone  a  condemnation. 

^  Suanim  le(/um  auctor  idem  ac  subiersor.     (Tac,  A77n.,  iii.  2S.) 

*  Aurora  with  outspread  wings,  driving  four  horses. 

^  Plutarch  (Pomp.,  5."))  even  says  that  he  had  summoned  tlie  360  jurymen  to  his  house  and 
exacted  from  them  an  acquittal.  To  save  Plancus,  who  was  accused  of  canvassing,  he  again 
sent  the  judges  a  petition  and  a  memoir,  which  was  a  eulogy  of  tlie  accused.  (Dion,  xl.  55.) 
The  body  of  jurymen  was  never  very  numerous  at  Home,  450  according  to  the  lev  Senilia ;  all 
the  senators  according  to  tlie  lev  Cornelia,  that  is  to  say  from  500  to  600 ;  360  if  we  must 
accept  the  passage  from  Plutarch  quoted  above;  but  the  juries  were  far  more  numerous  than 
ours  for  each  trial,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  consequently  according  \h<i  qufpstio 
which  was  to  judge.  Cicero  speaks  of  thirty-two  after  the  challenges  of  both  parties  (pro 
Cluentio,  27),  of  fifty  (ad  Aft.,  iv.  15),  of  fifty-six  (ib.,  i.  16),  of  seventy  (iv.  16),  of  seventy-five 
(m  rison.,  40)  ;  in  the  trials  of  Milo  and  Saufeius  they  were  fifty-one.  (Ascon.,  pp.  53  and  54, 
Orelli  ed.)  The  reason  of  this  difference  was  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  take  the  judices 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  in  order  to  obtain  enlightened  men,  and  to  have  many  of 
them  for  each  case,  that  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  bribe  a  majority  of  them.  Urban 
quaestors  divided  the  juries  by  lot  among  the  different  qiuestiones  perpetuce. 
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t'xeelleut  one  ;  he  aniiuUod  it  by  denunuling  that  his  own  procoiisiiliir 
})owors  shoiikl  bo  prolonged  for  five  years,  with  tlie  right  of 
taking  1,000  tahnits  from  the  treasnry  yearly.^  He  liad  settled  by 
the  law  (le  Jure  )}^ff(ji-sfrafiit()if  that  none  might  canvass  an  office 
while  absent  from  Eome,  and  almost  immediately  he  introduced '  an 
exception  which  did  away  with  it. 

These  contradictions  provt^  that  Rome  would  not  have  found 
in  Pompev  the  man  of  resolution  and  firmness  whom  she  needed  ; 
but  the  nobles  did  not  trouble  th(*mselves  about  tluit.  Blinded  by 
their  hatred,  tlu\v  helpcnl  the  consul  to  entangle  Caesar  in  a  network 
of  legislative^  an-angiMiuMits  which  should  reduce  the  proconsul  of 
the  Gauls  to  a  statt^  of  im})otence.  The  new  judiciary  law  allowed 
the  incrimination  at  anv  moment  of  all  his  acts,  and  Milo's  trial 
had  just  shown  what  Pompey  understood  by  the  liberty  of 
tribunals.  The  prohibition  to  canvass  a  magistracy  while  absent 
oblig(Hl  him,  if  he  wished  to  be  consul  a  second  tinu\  to  abandon 
his  provinces  and  submit  to  the  discretion  of  his  enemies.  81iould 
he  escape  the  judges,  that  is  to  say,  i^xile,  and  succeed  in  obtaining 
from  the  people  the  consular  fasces,  the  obligation  to  wait  five 
years  niter  quitting  office  for  a  provincial  governship  would  leave 
him  disarmed  for  those  five  years  in  face  of  Pompey,  who  was 
master  until  40  B.C.  of   the  treasury  and  of  large  military  forces. 

The  nobles  would  not  at  anv  cost  allow  him  to  attain  a  second 
consulship.  The  first  had  revealed  a  i>lan  of  reforms  which  would 
certainly  be  n^sunuMl  and  developed,  and  th(\v  thought  their  new 
allv  had  just  decided  upon  a  combin;iti(m  of  nunisures  which  would 
avert  this  danger.  Put  in  this  well-conducted  legislative  campaign 
the  clever  folk  of  th(^  senate  had  taken  everything  into  calculation 
save  the  amount  of  Cnesar's  resignation  to  such  open  envy  and 
such  undisguised  threats.  Against  the  judiciary  law  Ciesar  had 
contented  himself  with  the  protests  of  his  friends,  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  brunt  of  Poman  justice.  As  regards  the  arrangement 
wliicli  placed  an  inter^'al  of  five  years  between  the  exercise  of 
a  great  ofiice  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  proconsulship,  he  doubtless 
knew  that  wliat  had  been  done  by  one  consul  could  be  undone  by 
another.      A    consulship   was    necessary   to    him    therefore,   in    order 


*  Dion.,  xl.  06  ;  Pint,,  Pomp.,  bo. 
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to  break  through  the  nu^shes  so  artfully  woven  bv  his  allv  of 
yesterday  and  foe  of  to-day,  and  this  consulship  he  must  be  able 
to  canvass  from  the  dc^pths  of  his  provinces,  for  he  was  lost  if  he 
reappeared  in  the  city  for  a  single  day  without  l)eing  protected  by 
the  imperhim.^  He  required  that  the  law  touching  absence  should 
be  modified,  and  he  must  have  done  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Pompey,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  break  Avith  him,  was 
compelled  to  consent.  A  refusal  would  probtibly  have  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  three  years  earlier.  Cicero  intervened. 
He  repaired  to  Eavenna  at  Pompey's  request,  and  on  his  return 
to  Pome  he  made  representations  to  his  friend  ChbHus,  Avho  was 
then  invested  with  the  tribunitian  power,  with  the  object  of 
getting  the  conditions  accepted  which  he  brought  back  with  him.- 
Pompey  himself  urged  the  other  tribunes  to  instigate  a  law 
consecrating  the  right  claimed  by  Ca3sar.  The  plebiscitum  was 
voted,  and  it  must  have  been  so  unanimously,  since  the  people, 
represented  by  their  ten  tribunes,  accepted,  it,  and  the  senatorial 
party,  drawn  on  in  spite  of  themselves  by  Cicero  and  Pompey, 
submitted  to  it.'^  On  the  brazen  table  whereon  the  consular  law 
against  the  absent  was  already  graven,  Pompey  added  the  exception^ 
which  had  just  been  made  in  Caesar's  favour.  After  the  solemnity 
of  this  last  vote  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  jurisconsults  to 
call  to  mind  that,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  privilegium 
was  void  and  of   no  effect.     He  had  threatened  and  had  gone  back 


^  As  long  as  the  magistrate  Avas  in  office  no  accnsation  could  be  brong-ht  against  him  ;  now 
a  man  who  intended  canvassing  the  consulship  must  present  himself  at  Home  before  the  consular 
comitia,  that  is  say,  more  than  six  months  before  entering  office,  and  get  his  name  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  candidates.  Csesar  then,  without  the  exception  he  asked  for,  would  have  remained 
six  months  at  Home  as  a  private  individual,  and  it  would  not  have  taken  six  days  for  the 
conqueror  of  the  Gauls  to  have  been  brought  to  trial  by  Cato  or  some  other  member  of  the 
oligarchy,  and  very  likely  condemned  to  exile  [if  not  worse]. 

'^  .  .  .  .  Ut  nil  (Cfpsari)  hoc  liceret  adjuvi,  rof/afus  ab  ijtso  Race7i)i(e  de  Ccelio  trihimo plebis. 
ah  ijiso  autemf     Etiam  a  Gnceo  nostro  \^Pvmj)eio.']     {ad  Att.,  vii.  1,  and  cf.  ad  Fam.,  vi.  6.) 

^  Lex  lata  est,  uf  ratio  abfentis  Ccesaris  in  petitioiie  conMdafws  haberetnr  (Livy,  Epit.,  cvii. ; 
he  repeats  it  in  Epit.,  cviii.).  The  law  was  presented  by  the  two  tribunes  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  viii. 
8),  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  voted  unanimously.  In  his  letter  to  Atticus 
(viii.  3),  Cicero  again  says;  "It  was  Pompey  who  desired  that  the  ten  tribunes  should  propose 
the  plebiscitum  .  .  .  .,  he  too,  who  confirmed  it  by  a  law  of  his  own  kind."  Suetonius  (Julius 
Vcesar,  26,  2S)  and  Appian  {Bell,  civ.,  ii.  25)  speak  in  the  same  way.  Pompey,  the  senate,  and 
the  people  had  agreed  then,  to  let  Caesar  canvass  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  By  the  treaty 
of  Misenum,  in  39,  the  same  permission  was  granted  to  Sextus  Pompey. 

*  Suet.,  Julius  Ca-sar,  '2f^\  Dion.,  xl.  o6  ;  Cic,  ad  Att.,  viii.  3. 
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of   his    threat,    a    double    and    dangerous    game,  which    revealed    his 
uncertain  character. 

Caesar  had  gained  his  cause  not  by  force,  but  by  a  law,  for 
by  granting  him  the  benefit  of  absence  they  ensured  him  all  the 
guarantees  required  by  his  ambition  and  for  his  safety.  The 
plebiseitum,  in  fact,  tacitly  recognized  his  right  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  his  army  till  he  could  legally  canvass  for  the  consulship, 
that  is  to  sav,  till  the  middle  of  49  b.c'  Cicero,  who  had  again 
become  his  enemy,  was  forced  to  proclaim  this  result.  "By  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  absence  they  have  given  him  the  right  to  keep 
his  armv  till  the  consular  comitia."  "^ 

a' 

All  this  was  very  unrepublican ;  but  was  there  then  a  Kepublic 
at  Eome  ?  Who  could  say  where  the  real  right  lay  ?  Money  and 
intimidation  having  long  decided  the  votes,  any  law  could  be 
repealed,  any  election  annulled  for  some  informality,  corruption,  or 
violence,  whatever  faction  the  chosen  candidate  or  author  of  the 
law  might  belong  to.  The  Republic  was  dead  since  Rome  no 
longer  had  free  comitia — it  may  be  said  since  the  murder  of  the 
Gracchi. 


Y. — Efforts  of  the  Oligarchy  to  Deprive  Caesar  of  his  Powers. 

Pompey's  second  consulship  in  55  had  been  barren  ;  the 
dictatorship  which  had  just  been  granted  him,  in  52,  to  re-establish 
the  authoritv  of  the  senate  and  destroy  that  of  Caesar,  had  not 
raised  the  one  and  had  consolidated  the  other.  The  oligarchy  had 
ill  chosen  the  leader  in  whom  they  hoped  to  find  a  new  Sylla. 
Cato  was  more  resolute,  but  even  his  friends  mistrusted  the  man 
of  narrow  and  violent  mind,  whose  death  is  his  only  claim  to  live 
in  the  memory  of  posterity.  Notwithstanding  his  name  and  his 
zeal  for  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  never  allowed  him  to  rise 
higher  than  the  pra^^torship.  In  this  year,  52,  he  had  solicited  the 
consulship,  and  they  had  chosen  in  preference  to  him  one  Marcellus, 

*  According-  to  a  law  of  Sylla  an  interval  of  ten  years  must  elapse  between  two  consulships. 
Pompev  had  just  broken  this  law,  but  Caesar  observed  it,  first  because  he  needed  the  time  to 
complete  his  work  in  Gaul,  and  secondly  because  he  would  not  give  his  adversaries  the  right  to 
erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  illegality. 

^  Ad  Att.y  vii.  7. 
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who  was  to  manage  his  ofiice  in  favour  of  Pompey  and  his  party. 
The  new  consul  was  one  of  those  nobles  who  were  enraged  at 
hearing  no  name  but  Csesar's  resound  in  Rome  for  the  last  eight 
years.  They  had  long  been  reduced  to  deploring  his  victories  in 
secret ;  believing  themselves  now  secure  of  the  support  of  the 
conqueror  of  Asia,  they  ceased  to  restrain  themselves  when  they 
ceased  to  fear.  Marcellus  began  the  attack;  he  directly  challenged 
the  proconsul  of  the  Gauls  in  order  to  induce  him  to  commit  some 
imprudence  which  should  justify  an  extreme  measure.  Csesar  had 
settled  at  Novum  Comum,  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  5,000  colonists 
possessing  the  jus  Latii.  This  right,  which  gave  the  magistrates  of 
Latin  towns  the  jus  civitatis  at  the  expiration  of  their  ofiice, 
exempted  them  from  corporal  punishments.  Marcellus,  to  show  in 
what  esteem  he  held  the  proconsul's  acts,  had  an  oedile  or  duumvir 
of  Novum  Comum  beaten  with  rods,  and  as  the  man  invoked  the 
rights  which  he  held  from  Csesar ;  '^  Blows  are  the  mark  of  the 
foreigner,"  said  the  consul ;  ''go  and  show  to  him  who  protects 
thee  thy  lacerated  back,  that  he  may  see  how  I  treat  the  citizens 
whom  he  has  made."  ^  A  few  days  later  he  resolutely  proposed  in 
the  senate  to  recall  Csesar. 

But  Pompey  still  hesitated,  and  employed  the  time  in  visiting 
his  villas.  While  his  rival  was  finishing  his  long  war  in  this 
campaign  and  getting  all  his  forces  at  his  free  disposal,  he  went 
near  Tarentum  to  nurse  his  health  and  philosophize  with  Cicero, 
who  found  him  animated  with  the  best  and  most  patriotic  intentions. 
He  thought  of  going  still  further  away,  into  Spain.  Was  this 
a  ruse  to  deceive  the  credulous  consularis  and  have  his  disinterested- 
ness as  highly  celebrated  as  his  glory?  Probably  so,  but  in  this 
double  game  he  lost  the  advantage  which  a  firm  decision  and  bold 
offensive  would  have  given  him.'^     By  remaining  inactive  and  silent 


»  Appian  {Bell,  civ.,  ii.  26)  and  Plutarch  {CiBsar,  29)  say  that  he  was  a  magistrate, 
Suetonius  {Julius  Ccesar,  28)  that  Comum  even  had  the  jus  civitatis ;  Cicero  {ad  Att.,  v.  11) 
V.  11)  denies  it;  Marcellus  fade  in  Comensi:  etsi  ille  mayistratum  non  gesserit,  erat  tamen 
Transpadanus.  The  authority  of  Cicero  overrides  that  of  Appian  and  still  more  that  of 
Plutarch.  But  he  may  have  been  ill-informed  of  the  antecedents  of  this  Transpadan,  who 
was  only  secured  against  the  rods  if  he  had  held  a  magistracy.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  note  3.) 
The  jus  Latii  had  been  given  to  the  Transpadani  by  a  Pompeian  law  in  89  B.C.,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  jus  civitatis  was  granted  to  peninsular  Italy. 

^  [This  was  evidently  the  bold  and  right  policy.  But  Pompey  evidently  felt  in  the  East 
an  authority  he  had  nowhere  else. — -£"6?.] 
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he  allowed  the  senate  to  come  forward  and  seize  the  leading  part, 
so  that,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  question  lay  not  between 
him  and  CaBsar,  but  between  Ctpsar  and  the  aristocracv,  and 
Pompey  was  only  their  general.  It  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
Pompey,  representing  no  principle,  was  not  Caesar's  real  adversary, 
and  since  the  senate  alone  had  retained  any  authority  in  the 
Stiite,  it  was  they  who  must  fight  the  last  battle  for  the 
Eepublic. 

The  elections  for  the  year  50  were  no  longer  in  favour  of 
Pompey :  the  consuls  chosen,  ^Em.  Paullus  and  one  C.  Claiulius 
Marcellus,  were  zealous  partisans  of  the  senate.  In  the  other  offices 
candidates  of  the  same  opinions  triumphed.  The  nomination  of  the 
younger  Curio  to  the  tribuneship  appeared  to  be  another  victory 
for  Ciesar's  foes.  ''This  Curio  was  a  bold  man,  lavish  of  his  own 
fortune  and  honour,  as  well  as  of  those  of  others ;  ingenious  in 
doing  ill,  skilful  in  speaking  well,  but  only  to  the  misfortune  of 
the  State."  '  Overwhelmed  with  debts,  ''  h(^  had  nothing,"  savs 
Pliny,  *'to  allege  as  his  income  but  the  hopes  which  he  founded 
upon  the  discord  among  the  leaders."'  Ciiesar,  who  knew  how  to 
make  use  of  ruined  men,  secretly  bought  over  the  future  tribune 
in(/enti  mercede\  Appian  says  for  more  than  1,500  talents,  which  is 
a  very  large  sum.  A  magistrate  cannot  be  bought  publicly  like 
a  property.  C^icero,  who  was  very  curious  about  these  sales,  knows 
nothing  about  this  one,  and  Y(41eius  doubts  it;  there  is  no  need 
to  doubt  anything  but  the  amount. 

The  aristocracy  being  masters  of  all  the  points  of  vantage  in 
the  city,  were  anxious  to  hasten  on  the  struggle.  For  a  time  they 
thought  that  the  Bellovaci  had  rid  tlu'in  of  Ca?sar.  In  May, 
51  B.C.,  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  lost  his  cavalrv,  that  the 
seventh  legion  was  beaten,  and  he  himself  cut  off  from  his  troops 
and  surrounded.'  AVhi^n  the  truth  was  known  it  only  made  them 
more  anxious  to  get  Pompey  to  declare  himself   openly. 

At  one  of    the  sittings  of    the  senate  (12th  of    July,  51   b.c.) 


% 


*  Veil.  Piiterc,  ii.  4. 

^  Jjt  qui  nihil  in  cenm  hahuerit  prteter  discordiam  pmicijmm. 
24,  120.) 

^  Caelius  to  Cicero,     {ad  Fum.,  viii.  1.) 
'  CAliuji  lo  Cicero,     {ad  Fam..  viii.  4.) 


(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvi. 


he  was  asked  about  a  legion  which  he  had  lent  to  Ciesar; ^  ''It  is 
in  Gaul,"  he  replied,  and  promised  to  recall  it.  But  when  they 
reached  the  principal  object  of  the  deliberation,  the  ruling  of  the 
provinces,  he  left  Rome  in  order  to  avoid  declaring  himself  either 
for  Caesar's  recall  or  for  keeping  him  in  his  proconsulshi]).  But  to 
encourage  his  new  friends  to  proceed  without  him,  he  had  let 
fall  these  words  in  the  midst  of  the  debate;  "Every  man  owes 
obedience  to  the  senate."  M.  Marcellus  did  in  fact,  resume  the 
matter,  notwithstanding  Pompey's  absence;  but  either  because  the 
wise  counsel  of  Sulpicius,  the  other  consul,  who  saw  the  storm 
gathering,^  had  moderated  the  blind  ardour  of  the  nobles,  or 
because  Csesar  had  claimed  from  the  senators  whom  he  had  bribed 
some  return  for  his  largesses,  each  time  the  deliberation  began  the 
senate  found  there  was  no  house,  and  on  the  30th  of  September 
the  question  was  adjourned  till  the   1st  of    March  in  the  following 

year. 

When  the  nobles  granted  the  proconsul  this  imprudent  truce, 
which  allowed  him  to  complete  his  work  in  Gaul  and  prepare  for 
the  Civil  war,  they  had  troops  in  Italy.  The  army  raised  by 
Pompey  to  re-establish  order  in  the  city  had  not  been  disbanded. 
Being  stationed  at  Ariminum,  on  the  frontier  of  Caesar's  govern- 
ment, it  could  in  a  few  marches  close  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
against  him.  But  great  assemblies  do  not  know  the  value  of 
time ;  like  the  people  of  Athens  who  were  listening  to  their 
orators  when  Philip  was  passing  Thermopylae,  the  senate  was  still 
engaged  in  deliberation  when  Caesar  crossed  the  Eubicon. 

M.  Marcellus  however,  who  saw  his  consular  year  expiring 
without  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchy,  wished  to  impose  it 
upon  his  successors.  The  resolution  of  the  30th  of  September  was 
in  these  terms;  "The  consuls  for  the  next  year  shall  bring  forward 
in  the  senate  the  question  of  replacing  Csesar  at  the  session  of  the 
1st  of  :\Iarch  [50];  till  this  question  be  settled  the  senate  shall 
meet  every  day  of  the  comitia ;   six  of  the  senators  who  are  judges 

^  Tanguam  e.r  aliqua  speada  prospe.ri  teinpestatemfutumm,  .  "!  .  .  monente  et  denuntiante 
te.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  iv.  3.)  Sulpicins,  says  Biou  (xl.  59),  saw  that  the  people  were  not  willing 
to  depose  before  the  lawful  time  a  magistrate  who  had  done  no  wrong.  In  Dion's  opinion 
Caesar's  powers  ended  in  50  B.C.  But  Hirtius  {de  Bell.  Gall,  viii.  53)  says  that  Marcellus  had 
put  the  question  to  the  vote,  contra  legem  Pompei  et  Crassi  et  ante  tempus.  Suetonius  {Juliios 
Ccesar,  iH )  speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  id  ei  ante  tempus  succederetur. 
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in  the  courts  of   justice  shall  be  required   to   leave   them    in  order 
to  repair  to  the  Curia;    none  shall  be  allowed  to  oppose  it;    those 
who  attempt  to  do  so   shall  be  declared  public  enemies  ;    the  senate 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  services  of  the  soldiers  in  the  army 
of   Gaul  and  restore  to  civil  life  the  veterans  who  have  a  right  to 
retirement   and    those  who    have   valid   reasons    for   obtaining   it."  ^ 
The    threat    was    clear:     to   deprive    Cnesar   of    his    command   and 
disorganize  his  army;    to  render  the  veto  of   the  tribunes  Avorthless 
beforehand;    and  to  place  those  who  attempted  to  avail  themselves 
of    it   in   danger   of    capital   punishment.      Three   tribunes   resisted 
this  proposal,  and  the  colleague  of   Marcellus  opposed  it ;    but  the 
senatorial    majority   adopted    it.      This    revolutionary   decision,    into 
which     all     kinds     of     illegalities    were     crowded,    was    a    regular 
declaration  of    war.      The   senate   had   had   the    courage   to  take  it 
because    they  relied    upon    Pompey,   who    had    come    forward    more 
that    day  than   he   had   ever   before   done.      ^^f    C^sar    refuse    to 
obey   the  decree,''   he   had    said,   '^or  let  one  of  his  partisans  offer 
any   obstruction    to   it,— it   is   all   the   same   thing."      ^^But   if    he 
asserts   that    he    is    consul    and    retains    his    army?"    they   asked. 
''But  if   my  son  raises  a  stick  against  me?"  he  replied.     Pompey 
was  coming  back  to  the  Syllan  system— everything  by  and  for  the 
senate.  ^^      Though    he    did    not     demand    the     suppression    of     the 
tribunitian  veto,  which  he  had  re-established,  he  at  least  treated  it 
as  a  piece  of    old-fashioned  lumber;    the  problem   becomes   clearly 
defined,  as  is  due  on  the  eve  of  great  solutions. 

Caesar  made  no  reply  to  these  chalkmges.  He  had  seen  long 
and  clearly  that  they  wished  to  compel  him  to  lay  aside  the 
paludamentum  before  assuming  the  consular  toga  in  order  that  they 
might  cancel  his  acts  and  rid  themselves  by  exile  of  the  popular 
leader  and  his  threatening  reforms.^  But  the  difficulty  was  to 
make  him  conmiit  this  imprudence.  The  defections  which  they 
tried  to  cause  around  him  by  offering  It^ave  to  liis  soldiers  did  not 
succeed.      His  ten  legions,  whose   pay  he    had  doubled*  and  whom 

^  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  viii.  8. 
Dion,  xl.  60 ;  Suet.,  Jufim  Coesar,  30 ;   Cumque  vuUjo  fore  prcedkarent,  ut  si  pricatus 
redisset  Milonis  exemplo,  circumpostis  annatis,  causam  apudjudices  diceret. 

^  Suet.,  Julius  Ccesar,  26.     In  the  time  of  Polybius  (vi.  39),  the  pay  for  a  foot-soldier  was 
5^  ases  a  day,  or  1,020  uses  a  year,  i.e.,  120  denarii ;   Caesar  raised  it  to  225  denarii,  at  which 


he  maintained  in  a  great  measure  at  his  own  expense,  were  devoted 
to  him  as  never  army  had  been  to  its  leader.  A  centurion  had 
once   been  heard   to   say  at   the   doors   of    the    senate,    placing   his 


Aricia  (la  Riccia).^ 

hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  "  What  you  refuse  Coesar,  this  will 
procure  him."  ^  So  he  let  his  foes  deliberate,  decree,  and  threaten 
in  words;    he   even   passed   that   winter   in   the  heart   of   Gaul,    at 

amount  it  remained  until  Bomitian.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  the  year  50,  225  denarii 
would  not  be,  as  a  means  of  exchanf^(%  worth  more  than  120  a  century  earlier.  The  increase 
decided  upon  by  Caesar,  wliich  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  means  of  bribing-  his  army,  waa 
therefore,  a  me.asure  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  price  of  everything,  produced  by 
enormous  influx  of  precious  metals  into  Rome. 

^  From  an  engraving  in  the  Bihliotheque  Kationale. 

^  Pint.,  Pomp.,  ()2.     Tlie  same  saying  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  centurions  of  Octavius. 
Both  are  probably  unauthentic. 

VOL.  ni.  S 


.Emilian 
Basilica.^ 
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Nemetocenna  (Arras),  and  his  agents  iit  Rome  seemed  to  be  only 
occupied  in  building  for  him  a  delightful  villa  near  the  grove  of 
Diana  at  Aricia.  So  much  did  men  deceive  themselves  as  to  his 
resources  that  Atticus  thought  to  embarrass  him  by  claiming  an 
old  debt  of  tifty-eight  talents.  But  at  this  very  moment  Caesar 
was  just  completing  the  payment  of  Curio's  enormous  debts  and 
purchasing  the  defection  of  the  consul  Paullus  at  the  price  of 
1,500  talents,^  which  he  sent  him  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to 
complete  his  basilica.  Lastly,  by  a  clever  move,  he  imposed 
silence  upon  Cicero.  The  latter  was  then  just  returning  with  the 
title  of    imperator   from   his   government  of    Cilicia,  where   he   had 

done  himself  honour  far  more  by  his  irreproachable 
conduct  than  by  equivocal  successes  over  the  poor 
mountaineers.  None  the  less  he  demanded  the  triumph. 
On  Cato's  motion  the  senate  refused.  At  the  moment 
when  the  orator's  former  friends  inflicted  this  cruel 
wound  on  his  vanity,  he  received  from  the  governor 
of  Gaul  a  letter  full  of  admiration  and  a  promise  that,  if  Caesar 
were  consul,  he  would  obtain  the  passing  of  the  demand.  This 
bait  reduced  the  vain  Cicero  to  neutrality,  and  Caesar  wanted 
nothing  more. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  50  B.C.,  the  deliberation  commenced. 
The  proconsul's  powers,  which  had  been  extended  for  five  years 
by  the  lex  Licinia'Pompeia^  did  not  end  till  49,  but  the  nobles 
vrere  unwilling  to  wait  so  long,  and  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  put 
to  the  vote  his  recall  on  the  loth  of  November  in  the  present 
year,  which  would  have  given  his  accusers  seven  months,  far  more 
than  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  condenniation.  The  majority  were 
about  to  adopt  this  motion,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the 
other  consul,  when  Curio  rose  and  praised  the  wisdom  of  Marcellus, 
but  added  that  justice  and  the  public  interest  required  that  the 
same   measure    should    be    applied    to    Pompey.       "  W(^    must    make 

^  Cic,  ad  Att.,  vi.  ]  ;  Val,  Max.,  ix.  1  ;  Plut.,  Pomp  ,  62.  This  sum  aprain  is  a  very  larpe 
one,  and  I  think  it  must  also  be  reduced.  Caesar's  exeliequer  was  supplied  hy  tlie  tax  upon  the 
Gauls,  which  was  a  lin^ht  one,  by  booty,  which  was  not  equal  in  value  to  that  which  h»'  would 
have  frained  in  the  rich  provinces  of  Asia,  and  alH)ve  all,  by  the  sale  of  captives,  whicli  was  very 
pro<iuctive,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  enable  Caesar  to  spend  in  the  same  year,  and  for  only 
two  men,  from  £H40,000  to  17i>0,0U0. 

-  Coin  of  the  gens  /Emilia. 
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an  end,"  said  he,  ^^  of  exceptional  powers,  and  return  to  the 
constitution,  which  does  not  allow  them."  If  they  refused  he 
would  oppose  his  veto.  This  was  a  good  move.  Amid  the  factions 
Curio  alone  seemed  jealous  for  the  Eepublic.  ''When  he  left  the 
senate  the  people  scattered  flowers  in  his  path  to  honour  the 
courageous  man  who  accepted  this  difficult  struggle;"^  the  nobles 
dared  not  brave  his  opposition. 

At  length  however,  CiBsar  had  settled  everything  in  Gaul. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  50  he  crossed  the  Alps  on  the  pretext 
of  commending  to  the  municipia  and  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po  the  candidature  of  his  quaestor  Marc  Antony''  for  the  augurate, 
but  really  in  order  to  get  nearer  Eome  and  obtain  from  the 
Cisalpines  a  demonstration  which  should  re-echo  even  in  the 
senate.  Everywhere  indeed,  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  sacrifices  and  feasts  celebrated  his  arrival  in  each  city. 
During  this  triumphal  march  into  Italy  his  legions  assembled  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri ;  he  returned  into  Gaul  to  review  them. 
No  doubt  tacit  promises  were  exchanged  at  this  ceremony  between 
the  leader  and  his  soldi(^rs ;  they  knew  of  the  designs  formed 
against  their  general,  and  even  had  there  been  a  lack  of  affection 
for  him,  their  interest  would  have  Avariied  them  that  they  must 
share  his  misfortunes  or  his  prosperity.  If  C^sar  were  deprived 
of  office  and  condemned,  who  would  pay  them  for  their  services? 
Would  he  who,  but  for  C^iBsar,  could  not  have  got  a  foot  of  land 
given  to  his  legions  in  the  East? 

About  this  time  Pompey  fell  ill  at  Naples.^  When  he 
recovered  the  inhabitants  returned  solemn  thanksgivings  to  the 
gods ;  from  Naples  this  movement  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
cities;  Puteoli  was  wreathed  Avith  flowers,  and  throughout  C-ampania 
feasts  were  held  in  honour  of  his  recovery.  ''  Campania,"  says 
Juvenal,   ''had    given    him   a  wholesome    fever."       "Had    he    died 


CiC,  ad  Fam.,  viii.  11  and  13.  Kat  7rape7rifi\pap  avrbv  avOojSoXovvrig,  Mtnrtp  ('tO\iiTi)v 
fifyaXov  Kol  ^vtrxfpovg  ayaivos.  (App..  Bell,  oiv.,  ii.  27.)  Jmfis.simits  quisque  et  a  Casare  et 
a  Pompeio  cellet  dimitti  o.rercitus.     (Yell.  Paterc,  ii.  48.) 

"  The  death  of  Ilortensius  had  just  left  a  vacant  place  in  tlie  college,  and  Antony  was 
nominated  before  Caesar's  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

^  Tliis,  it  appears,  often  happened  to  him,  for  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  (viii.  2) ;  In  untm 
homtma  qiiofmniis  pen'culose  (cgrotantis  anima  positas  oinnis  nostras  spes  habetnus.  ( Juv.,  Sat., 
X.  L>83-(),  and  Cic,  Tusc,  i.  .%.) 
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then,"  adds  Cicero,  '^he  would  have  died  in  full  glory  and 
prosperity."  Pompey  let  himself  be  dazzled  by  these  commonplace 
acclamations,  which  have  so  often  deceived  men  in  high  position, 
and  his  confidence  increased. 

In  order  to  revive  the  debate  about  Csesar  and  play  the  part 
of  the  disinterested  citizen,  he  one  day  offered  the  senate  to  lay 
down  his  powers,  well  assured  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
offer.     Wli<ni  Curio  urged  him  to  carry  out  this  promise  he  found 


Roman  Ruin  at  Naples  (the  I'onte  Rossi). ^ 

pretexts  for  delaying;  "Let  Caesar  begin  it,"  said  he;  "I  will 
follow  his  example.''  The  result  of  this  sitting  to  which  he  had 
come  with  such  fine  proposals  was  the  despatch  of  an  order  to  his 
rival  to  place  two  legions  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate.  The 
decree  said,  it  is  true,  that  each  of  the  two  proconsuls  should 
furnish   one   legion  for   Syria,  where  an  invasion  of    the   Parthians 

^  BVom  a  photoj^raph    by  Parker,  No.  2141,  which   shows   the    brick   construction,  opus 
latericium. 
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was  threatening,  but  Poinpey  had  lent  one  to  Ctesar,  and  he 
demanded  it  back  again.  The  proconsul  of  Gaul  gave  them  both. 
Before  their  departure  he  distributed  250  denarii  to  each  soldier ; 
they  were  so  many  friends  whom  he  would  find  in  the  opposite 
camp.  Of  course  they  were  not  sent  to  Asia ;  the  consul  Metellus 
stationed  them  at  Capua,  though  he  suspected  their  fidelity. 

This  prompt  obedience  caused  great  astonishment.  They 
thought  the  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  what  Appius  Claudius, 
who  had  brought  the  two  legions  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  told  of  the 
temper  of  the  whole  army.^  "  Caesar's  soldiers,"  said  he,  "•  are 
discontented  and  weary ;  they  only  long  for  rest  and  peace,"  as  if 
a  soldier  serving  under  a  glorious  leader  ever  had  enough  of  war. 
Appius  was  believed,  and  one  more  illusion  lulled  Pompey  to  sleep. 

The  struggle  however,  Avas  becoming  imminent.  A  clear- 
sighted observer  who  was  at  Eome  at  the  time  wrote  to  Cicero; 
^'War  is  inevitable,  and  this  is  the  ground  of  it.  Pompey  cannot 
suffer  Caesar  to  be  consul  before  leaving  his  legions  and  his 
provinces,  and  Ceesar  is  persuaded  that  there  is  no  safc^ty  for 
him  but  in  retaining  his  army."^  But  in  Italy  there  were  no 
preparations,  no  measures  of  defence  ;  and  when  they  asked 
Pompey  what  force  would  stop  the  enemy  if  the  Coesarians  crossed 
the  mountains,  he  replied,  with  memories  of  his  youth  before  him; 
''  In  whatsoever  spot  in  Italy  I  stamp  upon  the  ground,  legions 
will  rise."  The  consuls  shared  his  security,  and  Marcellus,  who 
was  the  most  strongly  opposed  to  Caesar,  was  quite  resolved  to 
have  it  out.  On  which  side  was,  I  will  not  say  right,  but  strict 
legality  ? 

Ca3sar  had  three  laws  in  his  favour: — 

1.  The  Yatinian  plebiscitum  and  the  senatus-consultum  of  the 
year  59,  which  had  given  him  the  governorship  of  the  two  Gauls 
for  five  years. 

2.  The  consular  law,  Licinia-Pompeia^  which  in  55  had 
renewed  his  proconsulship  for  an  equal  length  of  time. 

^  App.,  Bell  civ.,  ii.  30.  This  Appius  was  the  nephew  of  a  censor  then  in  office,  and  who 
amidst  such  afifairs  amused  himself  by  proscribing  pictures  and  statues,  as  anotlier  magistrate 
turned  informer  in  the  name  of  the  lex  Scantinia  de  pudicitia.  Accordingly  the  witty  and 
malicious  C^lius  writes  to  Cicero  ;  Curre,per  decs  atque  homines!  et  quam primum  hccc  risum 
veni.     (ad  Fam.,  viii.  14.) 

*  Caelius,  ad  Fam.,  viii.  14. 
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3.  The  plebiscitum  of  the  ten  tril)uiies  iu  tho  year  52,  which 
aiitliorizod  him  to  canvass  a  second  consulship  in  his  absence.^ 

The  two  first  of  these  hiws  secured  him  ten  years  of  pro- 
consulship,  58 — 49 ;  the  third,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  an 
indirect  confirmation  of  the  two  former,  confen*ed  upon  him  tlu^ 
right  to  retain  his  provinces  and  his  army  till  the  time  when  he 
could  legally  demand  a  new  consulship.  As  he  was  very  careful 
not  to  let  his  foes  find  any  argument  of  right  against  him,  he  had 
never  attempted  to  canvass  the  consular  fasces  before  the  middle 
of  the  year  49,  because  a  Cornelian  Jau\  which  Pompey  had 
overriden,  but  which  everyone  else  observed,  required  that  a  man 
could  not  hold  a  second  consulship  for  an  interval  of  ten  years. 

The  senate  had  not  raised  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
Caesar's  rights  so  long  as  union  had  existed  among  the  triumvirs ; 
in  56  the  majority  still  admitted  that  the  proconsulship  of  the 
Gauls  only  ended  in  54.^ 

But  when  the  leaders  had  secured  Pompey  by  giving  him 
a  kind  of  dictatorship,  they  asserted  that  the  lex  Vatinia,  which 
had  been  earned  in  59,  marked  the  starting  point  of  Caesar's 
government  ;  consequently,  according  to  the  principle  of  law  that 
a  year  begun  is  considered  as  ended,  annus  coeptus  pro  pleno 
habetur^^  the  decennial  proconsulship  ended  in  50,  a  theory 
impossible  to  defend,  since,  if  this  law  had  made  Caesar  proconsul 
in  the  year  59,  he  would  have  held  the  military  imperium  at  Rome 
during  his  consulship,  which  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  a  theory 
moreover,  maintained  with  variations  of  date,  and  in  Cicero  with 
contradictory  arguments,  which  prove  that  hatred  against  Caesar 
alone  dictated  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries.  Pompey,  for  example, 
Hxes  the  term  of  Caesar's  powers  on  the  1st  of  March,  50,  then 
on  the  13th  of  November  in  the  same  vear.'^ 

Thus  at  Rome  the  nobles,  since  their  reconciliation  with 
Pompey,  thought  that  the  powers  of  the  proconsul  expired  in  50. 
He,  on   the   contrary,   maintained   that   the    proconsular   year   dated 


1  tr: 


Vide  p.  2.50  and  251. 
-  Vide  p.  223. 
^  Dig.,  L.  48. 

'  Cf.  Cic,  de  Prov.  cons.,  15  ;  ad  Att.,  vii.  9:  ad  Fam.,  viii.  8,  0,  and  11  ;   App.,  Bell,  civ., 
ii.  2(J  and  '2S ;  Dion,  xl.  50. 
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from  the  day  when  the  proconsul  entered  his  provinces,  and 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  leads  us  to  accept 
this  opinion.  Now,  he  had  only  crossed  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  at  the  end  of  March,  58  ;  he  ought  not  therefore,  to  leave 
it  till  the  end  of  49,  and  of  this  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  army 
or  throughout  Gaul,  where,  towards  the  close  of  the  military 
operations  of  51,  it  was  said  that  only  on(^  more  summer  remained 
for  him  to  pass  beyond  the  Alps,^  that  of  50.  The  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  his  candidature  obliged  him  indeed,  not  to  quit 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  that  is  to  say,  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  in  the 
earlv  part  of  49,  and  he  did  not  claim  to  retain  his  command 
beyond  that  date.  Accordingly,  when  the  senatus-consultum  of 
the  7th  of  January,  49,  declared  him  a  public  enemy  unless  he 
he  immediately  quitted  his  provinces,  he  replied  that  they  were 
illegally  depriving  him  of  six  months  mpermm. 

Indeed,  all  the  subtle  and  wise  calculatians  made  on  this  score 
fell  before  the  perfectly  plain  law  which  allowed  Cassar  to  canvass 
the  consulship  although  absent."  Cicero  acknowledges  that  in 
granting  him  this  privilege,  they  had  by  that  very  fact  authorized 
him  to  retain  his  army  until  the  consular  comitia  of  July,  49 ; 
quum  id  datum,  illud  una  datum.  The  whole  question  lies  in  these 
six  words,  or  rather,  these  six  words  decide  it.  Accordingly, 
when  the  consul  Marcellus  opened  the  discussion  in  the  senate  upon 
the  redistribution  of  the  provinces,  he  abandoned  the  theory  that 
Ca3sar's  powers  had  expired,  and  by  what  was  perhaps  a  clever 
manoeuvre,  but  certainly  not  a  very  honourable  one,  he  demanded 
that  Caesar  should  be  obliged  to  come  to  Rome  to  solicit  the 
consulship.  But  from  the  law  of  52  he  left  out  the  essential 
part,  Caesar's  right  to  canvass  wJiilst  absent? 


'  Hirtius,  de  Bell.  Gall.,  viii.  39. 

2  Ad  Att.,  vii.  7 ;  and  above,  p.  266,  note  2. 


'  Marcellus  certainly  knew  the  text  of  the  law  of  52,  but  it  may  be  that  many  did  not 
know  it.  The  public  archives  at  Rome  were  not  well  orpranized.  The  laws  and  senatus- 
consultawere  preserved  in  the  cerarium  and  confided  to  the  keeping  of  the  scribes,  the  quaestors, 
and  the  »diles.  It  was  necessary  to  apply  to  them  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the 
laws  and  to  the  librarii  to  obtain  a  copy.  Accordingly  Cicero  said  {de  Leg.,  iii.  20)  ;  Legum 
custodiam  nullam  hahemus,  itaque  e<p  lege.-^  sunt  quas  apparitores  nostri  volunt.  A  hhranis 
petimm,  publici.^  litteru  consignatam  memoriarn  mdlam  hahemv^.  In  the  Vernne  Orations 
(iii.  71»  he  savs  again  ;  Quid  mirabimur  turpis  aliquos  ibi  esse,  quo  cuivis  pretio  licet  perveniref 
Dion  Cassius  bears  witness  to  the  same  "  errors  and  confusions  "  (liv.  36).     These  librani  or 
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What  gave  the  consul  courage  to  do  this  was  the  fact  that 
at  Eonio,  Ciesar-s  position  was  looked  upon  as  very  critical.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  only  5,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
that  the  eight  other  legions  were  in  the  depths  of  Gaul,  where 
it  was  hoped  that,  at  the  first  order  to  retire,  a  general  insurrection 
would  break  out,  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  leave  them 
beyond  the  Alps.      If   Caesar,  abandoning   the   conquest  which  was 


Roman  Ruins  at  Capua.^ 

the  cause  of  his  glory,  called  all  his  troops  round  him,  the  seven 
Pompeian  legions  in  Spain  would  enter  Gaul  and  follow  the 
Caesarians  into  Italy,  where  Pompey,  with  his  fresh  levies  and 
the  two  legions  from  Capua,  would  place  Caesar  between  two 
dangers,  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  Then  too,  they 
worked    upon   his    army ;    promises   of    defection    were    made,    and 

Dotaries  were  freedmen  ;  they  purchased  their  office  and  might  well  sell  their  services,  that  is 
to  say,  incorrect  copies. 

'  Engraving  taken  from  the  /Eneid  of  thf>  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 


Pompey's  military  reputation  dispelled  all  fear :  their  confidence 
was  unlimited. 

To  the  question  of  Marcellus ;  '-'  Should  a  successor  be  sent 
to  the  proconsul  of  the  Gauls?"  the  majority  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  ^'  Should  Pompey 's  powers  be  taken  from  him  ? " 
A  feeble  minority  declared  themselves  for  the  motion.  But  Curio 
in  the  name  of  public  interest  changed  these  questions  into  the 
following ;  '^  Should  the  generals  abdicate  at  the  same  time  ? " 
and  370  voices  against  twenty-two  supported  the  proposal,  a  proof 
that  though  the  senatorial  majority  preferred  Pompey  to  XI)a3sar, 
they  preferred  the  Kepublic  to  Pompey.  Outside,  the  most 
vehement  applause  greeted  the  courageous  tribune ;  Curio  had  found 
the  true  solution  to  this  memorable  conflict,  one  which  would 
preserve  peace  and  did  not  compromise  the  future.  Had  Caesar 
returned  to  Eome  without  his  army,  but  with  his  glory,  he  would 
still  have  had  over  the  disarmed  Pompey  the  ascendancy  of 
genius,  and  an  influence  in  the  State  which  would  have  alloAved 
him  to  lead  the  government  gently  into  the  right  path.  But  the 
nobles  desired  Ceesar's  ruin,  and  thev  knew  that  if  the  two  rivals 
abdicated,  Caesar,  even  when  disarmed,  would  still  be  formidable 
to  them.  They  could  not  therefore,  accept  any  measure  which 
dealt  alike  with  both  proconsuls,  and  Pompey  ^^'ould  have  none  of 
it.^  Marcellus  broke  up  the  meeting,  crying ;  "'  You  carry  the 
day  !     You  will  have  Csesar  for  a  master." 

A  few  days  later,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  a  report 
spread  that  the  army  of  Gaul  was  crossing  the  Alps  ;  Marcellus 
proposed  to  call  up  the  two  legions  from  Capua  ;  Curio  maintained, 
as  was  perfectly  true,  that  no  movement  of  the  troops  had 
taken  place.  Then  Marcellus  said ;  "  Since  I  am  prevented  from 
deliberating  with  the  supreme  council  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
State,  I  alone  will  provide  against  them ; "  and  passing  through 
the  city,  accompanied  by  Lentulus,  the  consul-elect,  and  some 
senators   of    the   party,^   he    repaired    to    Pompey,    handed   him  his 

^  Pompey  was  even  unwilling  that  Caesar  should  be  able  to  become  consul  after  having 
quitted  his  army  ;  a  long  conversation  with  him  persuaded  Cicero  that  he  desired  war,  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  government  of  Spain,  (ad  Att.,  vii.  8).  "Caesar 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  maintain  peace,"  says  Velleius  Paterculus,  too  (ii.  49),  "  but 
Pompey 's  friends  rejected  all  his  offers." 

2  Dion.,  xl.  66. 
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sword,  iiiul  ordered  him  to  assume  for  the  defence  of  the  Republic 
the  command  of  all  the  troops  stationed  in  Italy.  Pompey  accepted, 
but  true  to  the  last  to  his  hypocritical  moderation,  he  added  ;  '^  If 
no  better  expedient  can  be  found." 

The  expedient  indeed,  was  a  detestable  one,  for  the  consul 
substituted  himself  for  senate  and  people ;  of  his  own  autliority 
he  invested  Pompey  with  the  dictatorship,  trampling  upon  the 
senatus-consulta  as  well  as  plebiscita.  It  was  impossible  to  violate 
the  constitution  more  openly,  and  thus  it  was  a  senatorial  minority 
that  first  began  the  call  to  arms  and  the  revolution.  Curio  treated 
this  unlieard-of  ^  proceeding  as  it  deserved  and  opposed  the  raising 
of  troops.  But  his  office  was  ch-awing  to  a  close,  and  the  nobles 
who  had  at  length  entered  upon  the  policy  of  violence  no  longer 
thouglit  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  stopped  by  a  tribune.  Before 
the  lOth  of  December,  50  b.c,  he  tied  to  Caesar,  who,  thanks  to 
him,  now  appeared  to  be  a  victim  of  Pompey  and  the  oligarchical 
faction.  Two  other  partizans  of  the  i)roc()nsul  however,  Cassius 
Longinus  and  his  former  quiestor,  Marc  Antony,  were  about  to 
take  their  seat  on  the  tribune's  bench.  Ctesar  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  power  of  this  office  not  to  take  care  always  to  get  some  of 
his  own  party  elected  to  it. 

He  was  then  at  Ravenna  with  the  thirteenth  legion,  5,000 
foot  and  300  horse.  C^urio  urged  him  to  attack.  In  order  still 
to  act  under  cover  of  the  legal  appcnirances  which  his  foe  had 
just  cast  aside,  he  sent  word  to  the  senate  that  he  consented  to 
retain,  until  his  election  to  the  consulship,  only  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Illyria,  with  one  legion.  If  this  proposal  were  rejected,  he  still 
offered  to  lay  down  his  command,  provided  Pompey  would  yield 
up  his,  adding  that,  in  case  these  conditions  were  not  accepted,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  come  to  Rome  himself  to  avenge  his  wrongs 
and   those  of    the  country.'^      Curio   earned  this  letter,  and   on  the 


^  This  is  the  expression  f»f  which  Dion  makes  use  (xl.  66),  though  he  is  not  favouraljle  to 
Caesar;  he  adds  that  Pompey,  eager  to  have  soldiers,  did  not  trouble  himself  either  from  whose 
hands  he  received  them  or  by  what  means  they  reached  him. 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  32.  Plutarch  {Pomp.,  oU)  says  that  Cicero  proposed  to  leave  Cassar 
Illyria,  with  two  legions,  that  he  might  await  his  second, consulship,  a  fresh  proof  that  the 
orator  fully  beHeved  in  Caesar's  riglit  to  canvass  tlie  consulship  while  absent.  On  Pompey 's 
refusal,  Caesar  s  friends  consented  also  to  the  disbanding  of  one  of  the  two  legions,  but  Lentulus 
and  Cato  obtained  the  rejection  of  all  proposals. 
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1st  of    January,    49,   he    delivered    it    in    full    senate    to    the    new 
consuls,  Corn.  Lentulus  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus.     This  Marcellus 
was  a  brother  of   the  consul  of    51   and  cousin  to  the  one  who  had 
had  the  fasces  in  50,  three  consulships  in  thi'ee  years  in  the  same 
house.      By   its   exclusive    selections    the    oligarchy   itself,   before   it 
expired,  increased    the   evil  of    which   it  was    dying.      The    consuls 
refused   to  make   Ca3sar's  letter   known;    Cassius  and  Marc   Antony 
demanded     that     it     should     be     read,    Avithout    however,    getting 
a  regular   deliberation   entered   upon.      In  the    midst  of    a  confused 
debate,  Lentulus  was  so  far  carried  away  as  to  declare  that  if   the 
senate  persisted  in  its  servility,  he  and  his  friends  were  resolved  to 
act,    and    the    majority,    swayed    by   fear,^    adopted    the    motion   of 
Scipio,    Pompey's    father-in-hiw   and    agent;     '^f    on   a    fixed   and 
early   day   Ciesar   has    not    abandoned    his   army   and   his   provinces, 
he  will  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy."      They  forgot  that  another 
senate    had     declared     Cinna,    Marius,    Sylla    and     Lepidus    public 
enemies,    and    that    of    those    four-    outlaws    three    had    re-entered 
Rome    in    triumph.      But    "they    desired    war,"    says    Cicero,    and 
they    had    need    of    it    to    satisfy    at    once    their   hatred    and    their 
covetousness.^ 

The  veto  of  the  tribunes  at  first  hindered  Scipio's  motion 
from  being  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  and  the  crowd 
in  the  Forum,  to  whom  they  declared  that  Ca3sar  only  desired 
to  return  as  a  private  individual  and  give  an  account  of  his 
administration  to  the  sovereign  assembly,  were  angry  that  a 
hearing  should  be  refused  to  him  who  appealed  to  the  justice  of 
the  people. 

In  order  to  silence  these  remarks  and  this  opposition,  Pompey, 
who  was  encamped  with  his  troops  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  sent 
a  few  cohorts  into  the  city,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  6th  of 
January  the  senate  passed  a  decree  charging  the  consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  Republic  ;  this  was  the  declaration  of  war. 
As  the  tribunes  persisted  in  their  veto,  the  consuls  invited  them 
to  leave  the  curia  if   they  wished  to  avoid  some  outrage.     At  these 

*  Invifi  et  coacti,  says  Cassar  {de  Bell,  civ.,  i.  2). 
Vidi  ....  nostras  amicos  cupere  helium,  hunc  autem  \^C(Bsarem']  non  tarn  cupere  quam  non 

fimere.     (ad  Fam.,  ix.  6.)     On  another  occasion  he  writes  to  M.  Marius  (ad  Fam.,  vii.  3) ; 

In  hello  rapaces,  in  oratione  ita  crudeles,  ut  ipsam  victoriam  horrerem:,  maximum  autem,  ces 
alienum  amplusimorum  virorum. 


MP 
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words  Antony  rose,  and  taking  the  gods  to  witness  the  violence 
done  to  the  popular  magistrates,  he  cried;  ^^t  is  because  they 
speak  in  the  name  of  prudence  and  equity  that  they  are  shamefully 
driven  out  like  criminals  and  homicides."  Then,  as  if  seized  with 
prophetic  fury,  he  announced  war,  murders,  proscription,  and  called 
down  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  head  of  those  who  provoked  all 
these  evils.^  13ut  the  Pompeian  soldiers  approached;  they  were 
about  to  surround  the  Curia.  Antony  and  Cassius  hastened  out, 
followed  by  C^lius  and  Curio;  the  following  night  all  four, 
disguised  as  slaves,  lied  to  Caesar's  camp.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
he  alreadv  had  law  on  his  side  ;  with  these  men  with  him 
he  appeared  to  have  popular  right,  and  the  oligarchy  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  legitimate  defence  (January  7,  49  B.C.— 
November  19,  50  B.C.). 

Whilst  the  tribunes  were  proceeding  in  all  haste  towards 
Ariminum,  the  senate  voted  the  decree  of  proscription  and 
distributed  the  provinces  in  contempt  of  constitutional  rules.  They 
bestowed  commands  upon  senators  who  had  no  right  to  them,  so 
that  ordinary  private  individuals  were  seen  preceded  by  lictors  in 
Eome.  Scipio  and  Domitius  could  not  yet  be  proconsuls;  the 
former  was  given  Syria,  the  latter  Transalpine  Gaul.  Others  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  to  Sardinia,  to  Africa,  and  to  Cilicia ;  Considius 
received  the  difhcult  office  of  taking  possession  of  Cisalpine  Gaul; 
to  Cicero  was  confided  the  more  modest  mission  of  watching  over 
the  coasts  of  Campania,  which  no  one  thi'catened.  They  all  started 
without  any  legal  title,  for  the  comitia  curiata  were  not  called 
together  to  confer  the  imperium  upon  them,  and  they  fulfilled  none 
of  the  religious  and  military  formalities  imposed  upon  magistrates 
on  their  entry  into  office.  The  party  which  pretended  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  laws  began  by  violating  every  law. 

If  the  picture  that  has  just  been  drawn  of  the  internal  state 
of  Eome  is  a  true  one,  Ciesar's  ambition  was  legitimate,  and  his 
victorv  was  as  desirable  as  it  was  certain,  for  he  had  the  strength 

« 

to  conquer  as  he  had  the  genius  to  make  use  of  victory,  and  give 


^  App.,  Bell,  civ.y  ii.  33.  The  letters  of  the  pseudo-vSallust  to  Caesar  speak  (i.  4)  of  the 
murder,  ordered  by  Cato,  Domitius,  and  their  party,  of  forty  senators  and  a  {^reat  number  of 
youths.  No  trace  of  this  deed  is  found  elsewhere.  Cicero  and  Caesar  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  it. 
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the  world   that   repose   for  which   it   longed.      Humanity  advances, 
according   to   the   times,  by  the   power   of    one   as  well   as   by  the 
liberty  of    all.      But   it  was   not   a   question   of    sacrificing   liberty. 
Where   was    liberty   in    the    bloody   saturnalia   w^hich    had    so    long 
made   the   life   of    the   Roman   people   the   most   tragic   of    stories? 
Where  was  it   for  the  great   body  of    Latin  nations  which,  instead 
of    moving   onwards   towards   the   future  with   a   calm   and  assured 
step,   was   swaying   in   violent    convulsions  ?      It   is  a  strange  thing 
that   in   our   age   of   democracy  and  revolutions  wrought   in  streets 
and    palaces   men   side  with    the    faction    of    the  nobles  against   the 
popular   leader  ;    with   Sylla's   heirs   against    the   successors   of    the 
Gracchi ;  with  the  revolution  brought  about  at  Rome  in  the  interest 
of  a   few   persons   against    that   which    took   place   on    the   passage 
of  the  Rubicon  and  profited  the  greatest  number.^     Everyone  allows 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  false  inscription  of  the  Roman  republic 
placed    upon    monuments,    which    might    still    be    read    upon    the 
standards  of  the  soldiers   of   Probus.      No   doubt  the   man  who  had 
just  rendered  Rome  the  immense  service  of  bringing  to  her  feet  the 
dreaded    Gallic   race,  and   driving   back   the   Germanic   invasion   for 
three   centuries   to  come,— no  doubt    this  man  was  about   to  violate 
t\\i^  law  which   forbade  proconsuls  to   issue  from   their   provinces  in 
arms.     But  what  of  his  opponents  ?  and  indeed,  after  the  declaration 
of   war  by  the  consuls,  were  there  any  laAvs  at   all?     It   is  asking 
too    much    of    liuman    nature,    in    sooth,    to    think    it    possible    for 
ihG     victorious     general,    who     would     most     certainly    have     been 
proscribed    at    Rome    had   he    re-entered    it   without   the   protection 
of    a   public    office,    to    have    committed    himself    to   the   discretion 
of  intriguing  nobles.-     We  cannot  perceive  that  those  who  pretended 
to    save     liberty    intended     to     save     aught     but     the    oligarchical 
interests. 

The   question  of    legality  may  be   summed   up   in   two  words: 


m\ 


*  Tills  prejudice  dates  from  early  times.  The  parliamentarians  and  men  of  letters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  retained  it  when  absolute  monarchy  was  at  its  height.  Guv  Patin  said 
to  a  First  President  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  senate  when  Caesar  was  slain  he  would  have 
dealt  him  tlie  twenty-fourth  dagger-tlirust.  This  was  a  lifemnj  opinion  wliic-h  all  the 
Ciceronians  shared,  after  the  example  of  their  master,  and  which  many  amono-  them  still 
keep. 

-  Cato  loudly  declared  that  he  would  take  the  execution  upon  himself,  and  Ceesar  was 
promised  the  fate  of  ISIilo.     (Suet.,  Juliwi  C'cfmr,  80.) 
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the  nobles  commenced  the  war  in  order  to  carry  out  their  illegal 
senatus-consultiim  of  the  10th  of  January,  49  B.C.,'  and  this  war 
Ciesar  accepted  to  defend  the  sovereign  plebiscitum  of  52  B.C. 

*  Illegal  in  the  sense  that  it  violated  a  formal  law,  the  plebiscitum  of  52  ;  without  the  laws 
of  o5  and  52,  the  senate  would  have  had  the  right  of  shortening  tlie  duration  of  Caesar's  powers, 
but  since  the  passing  of  these  laws  they  no  longer  possessed  it. 

'  From  an  engraved  stone  (an  amethyst,  'olJOoS  inch  by  '43307  inch)  from  the  Cabinet  de. 
France,  No.  1441  of  the  Catalogue. 


Mars  bearing  a  Trophy. 


CHAPTEE  LYI. 

THE  CIYIL  WAR  AND  CJISAE'S  DICTATORSHIP. 

I.— Progress  of  the  Monarchical  Idea. 

TpHE  poet  Lucan,  in  a  famous  passage,  represents  Caesar  implored 
1  by  his  sorrowing  country  to  desist  from  his  crime.  Crime  ?^ 
no,  but  a  necessary  revolution,  hid  from  Lucan's  eyes  by  the  epic 
illusions  wherewith  he  consoled  himself  at  Nero's^  court.  It  was 
indeed  the  favour  of  the  people  which  made  Caesar  master  of 
Rome,  not  his  army  or  his  genius.  The  first  and  irresistible  cause 
was  the  need  in  which  the  empire  stood  of  a  firm  and  regular 
government. 

Everything  tended  towards  a  monarchy,  which  the  loss  of 
equality,  the  disorganization  of  the  empire,  and  the  desires  of  the 
steady  classes  rendered  inevitable.  What  had  the  tribuneship  of 
(Viius,  the  consulships  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  Sylla's  dictatorship, 
Pompey's  commands  been,  but  so  many  temporary  royalties  ? '  For 
a  century  past  this  idea  had  made  way  and  gained  over,  unknown 
to  themselves,  many  minds  even  among  the  highest  classes.  The 
peace  for  which  Lucretius  asks,=^  the  new  wisdom  which  counsels 
men  to  fiee  public  life  and  its  dangerous  seductions,  as  well  as 
the  temples  and  their  vain  terrors,  the  repose  which   Atticus  seeks 


'  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  i.  183. 

■a  Manua  et  .   .  .  .  L.  Sylla  victam  annis  libertatem  in  dominationem  verterunt      Post 
qnosPompeius  occultior,  non  melior :   et  nnnquam  postea  nisi  de  principatu  qico'situm.     (Tac, 

,/  P^^^f^ripacem (i.  41.)     The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  had  made  great  procuress 

at  Ivome.  In  the  question  between  liberty  and  tyranny,  it  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter,  men 
being  too  senseless  and  wicked  for  the  wise  man  to  expose  himself  to  danger  with  the  view  of 
dehvenng  them.  (Pint.,  Brut.,  li>.)  Epicureanism  was  veritably  a  doctrine  of  renouncement  • 
''  Ep.cirus,"  says  Plutarcli,  -  held  the  sovereign  good  to  be  in  profotmd  repose,  as  in  a  harl)our 
protected  from  all  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  world,"  and  Lucretius  is  as  much  occupied  in  hi. 
poem  m  dehvenng  mankind  from  the  aml)ition  for  honours  and  glory  as  in  freeing  it  from  the 
yoke  of  superstition.     The  height  of  wisdoni,  to  his  thinking,  is  to  attain  peace  of  mind 
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remote  from  business  and  at  peace  with  all  the  rivals,^  and  even 
Cicero's  uncertainties,  are  they  not  indications  of  the  disgust 
inspired  by  the  unbearable  anarchy  called  the  Eoman  republic? 

When  the  aruspices,  being  consulted  in  5G  about  some 
prodigies  at  which  the  people  were  frightened,  had  replied  tliat 
the  Eepublic  was  threatened  with  falling  into  the  power  of  a  single 
man,  the  notion  had  been  revealed  to  them,  not  by  the  entrails  of 
victims  or  the  flight  of  birds,  but  by  public  opinion,  of  which 
they  were  an  unconscious[?]  echo.-  Did  not  Cicero  himself  wiite; 
"What  do  you  mean  by  men  of  the  good  party?  I  know  none. 
Is  it  the  senate,  who  leave  the  provinces  without  any  administration, 
and  who  dared  not  hold  their  own  against  Curio?  Is  it  the 
knights,  whose  patriotism  has  always  been  wavering,  and  who  are 
now  Caesar's  best  friends?  Is  it  the  tradesmen  and  country- 
people,  who  only  ask  to  live  in  quiet,  no  matter  under  what 
regime,  were  it  even  under  a  king?  ....  Coesar  is  now  at  the 
head  of  eleven  legions  and  as  much  cavalry  as  he  likes.  He  has 
on  his  side  the  Transpadane,  the  people  of  Home,  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes,  all  the  debauclied  youth,  the  influence  of  his  name, 
and  his  incredible  audacity."^ 

Plutarch,  who  saw  documents  which  are  lost  to  us,  writes  on 
his  part;  "Some  candidates  were  seen  to  draw  Tip  tlie  lists  in  the 
Campus  Martins  and  buy  votes  in  a  shameless  manner,  whilst 
others  led  thither  ariiUMl  bands,  who  with  arrows,  slings,  and 
swords  drove  off  their  opponents.  More  than  once  the  rostra  were 
stained  with  blood;  the  city  was  carried  away  amid  tlie  anarchy, 
like  a  helmless  vessel  in  a  storm.  The  wise  only  hoped  that  this 
madness  would  bring  forth  nothing  worse  than  monarchy,  and 
resigned  themselves  thereto."^      "The  Eepublic   is  incurable,"  said 

*  Atticus  was  at  the  same  time;  or  by  turns,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Clodius,  of  the 
younger  Marius  and  of  Sylla,  of  Cjfisar  and  of  Pompey,  of  Brutus  and  Antony,  and  tinally  of 
Augustus,  who  took  his  granddaughter  into  the  imperial  liouse. 

^  Ad  unum  imperium  provineue  redeant  edercitusque.     (Cic,  de  Ilarmp.  resp.,  19.) 
=»  Ad  Att.,  vii.  7.     Csesar  had  not  then  more  than  nine  legions.  . 

*  CiPsafy  28.  Cf.  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  19-20,  and  Dion,  liii.  19;  ...  .  iravTairaaiv  u^vvarov 
t)v  hnioKpaTovn'ivovq  avrovg  <Tw0/>at.  In  the  conversation  of  Cratippus  with  Pompey  after 
Pharsaha,the  philosopher  "demonstrated  to  him  that  in  the  position  in  which  affairs  then  were 
a  monarchy  was  necessary  in  place  of  a  bad  governnifMit."  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  75.)  A  century  and 
and  a  half  later,  Tacitus  (Ann.,  i.  9)  recognized  this  truth;  Non  aliud  discordantis  patrice 
reinediiunfui.sse  quam  id  ab  uno  reyeretur. 
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they  again;    "there  is  no  remedy  but  monarchy,  and  this  medicine 
we  must  ask  of  the  gentlest  doctor." ' 

Those  who    sought    for    the    great    patient    the    most    accom- 
modating   physician,   the    one   who   would    cost    least,   were    bent 

storms  will  break  loose  among  the  nobles     Thpv  wJll  avnio'         vi,  •   ^  •  ' 

Jfi  f.^  k^  ..  .u        ••         6  ^"t;  uuoies.     Auey  will  exclaim  with  indignat  on  that  evervt  hi  no- 

"  In  our  days  a  few  effeminate  and  shameless  nobles  form  a  faction  which  insolentlv  rnlp« 

Thus  the  summoning  to  Rome  of  new  citizens  to  regenerate  the  people,  the  spreading  of 
final      a^l.    """"'"''r  '     f™'  °'  ''"  ""'''''''  ""^  «'"""  "'  "  """t^'  composition  to  armies^ 

VOL.  ni. 

T 
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iipou  selecting  Pompey,'  wli<.  thus  attained  his  end  very  easily; 
the  consuls  resigned  their  power  into  his  huiids,  that  he  might 
overthroxN  C^vsar,  who  was  the  last  obstacle;  and  he  reckoned  upon 
succeeding  in  that  without  any  dith.ulty.  He  did  not  even  think 
there  was  any  need  for  long  preparations.  At  Ravenna,-  Caesar 
had  only  one  "legion,  and  did  not  his  persevering  negotiations  prove 
his  weakness  and  his  fears? 


1I._Crossixg  of  the  Evbicon  :   C.tisar  takes  Possession  of 

Rome  and  Italy  (i'J  b.c). 

But    sudd(^nlv   the    news    arrived    that    he    had    crossed   the 
Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  taken  Ariuiinuni,  where 
he   had   shown   his    soldiers    the    fugitive    tribunes    in   their    slaves' 
dresses;   that  all  his  forces  were  on   the  move,  carrying  with  them 
Gaul,  which  had  promised  him  10,U()()  foot  and  0,000  horse  ;   that 
his  legionaries,  far   from   hesitating,  were  full  of    ardour  and  gave 
him  credit   for  their  pay,   whilst  each  centurion  furnished  him  with 
a  horseman;   finally,  that  all  the  cities  were  opening  their  gates  to 
him,  and  that  he  in  person  was  rapidly  advancing  by  the  Flaminian 
Way,   enthusiastieallv   welconu^d    by   tlu-    inliabitants.      "Where    is 
your 'army?"   demanded  Volcatius  of   Pompey.      '-Stamp  your  foot 
upon  the  earth,-'  said  Favonius  in  irony,  "it  is  high  time."     And 
the  sham  great  man,  cut  off  from  his  legions  in  Spain,  was  reduced 
to  acknowledge  that  he  could  not   d.^fend  Rome.     He  attempted  to 
escape  C'msar's  first   impetuosity  by  stopping   him  with  a  pretended 
negotiation,  which   he  entrusted   to  one  of   the  proconsul's  relatives 

■  AH  hud  been  prepared  heforeliand  to  give  Pomp.-y  tl.e  mea.isof  overthrowing  Cicsar;  the 
kind  of  dictatorship  he  had  exercised  at  Rome,  where  he  had  borne  the  consukh.p  while 
retaining,  contrary  to  law,  the  proconsul.hip  of  Spain  ;  the  army  which  he  commatided  in  Italy  ; 
the  seven  legions  in  Spain,  absolutely  useless  in  that  pacified  province ;  the  immense  fleet  wh.ch 
he  had  at  disposal  as  superintendent  of  provisio.is;  the  thot.sand  talents  which  he  had  the  right 
to  draw  annuallv  from  the  treasurv  ;  the  law  concerning  magistracies,  which  substituted  a  new 
order  for  tho  old  <nw.  mUx  destined  to  hinder  Ca>s..r  from  obtaining  the  consulship;  .... 

omnia  contm  se  (Ccemrem)  pamri:   in  >e  novi  generis  imperia  constttm ;    .«  xe  jura 

mamstratum  commutari,  etc.     (Cwsar,  de  BfU.  civ.,  i.  85.)  .   ,     „  , .  .  , 

"  Ravenna  is  about  a  hundred  leagues  from  Rome.  The  pas.,age  of  the  Rubicon  must  have 
taken  place  on  the  12th  of  .Ianuary.49  B.C.,  corresponding  to  the  LMth  of  November,  •><  •  I  «'»■ 
calculation  were  made  according  to  the  sixty  days  fixed  by  mutarch  '- 1^— ^^'pl  ^^  '"'y' 
it  would  be  necessary-  to  put  it  as  far  back  as  the  night  between  the  loth  and  Ibth  of  NoNember. 
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and  the    prtetor  Roscius.     Ctesar  lield  to  tlie  conditions  contained  in 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  interview 

with    Pompey.       On   their    return    tli.-    deputies    h.udly   praised    liis 

moderation.       His   demand    for   simultaneous    disarmament   appeared 

fair  to  everyone  :  ^  it 

was  so,  and  he  made 

it    in    all    sincerity, 

for  he   knew  that  if 

the  two  generals  dis- 
armed  at    the    same 

time  and  the  elections 

were  free,  he  would 

certainly    be    chos(Mi 

consul.       Pompey 

knew   it   as  well  as 

he,  and  that  is  why 

lie  desired  ^^ar.     lli^ 

prevented  an  answer 

beiuo-  sent  to  CVesar's 

ultimatum,  and 
warned  the  senators 
and  magistrates  that 
they  must  retire  upon 
Capua.  -'  This  was 
no  mere  advice  ;  hi^ 
declared  that  ^^]|os()- 
ever  remained  in  the 
city  would  be  treated 
as   a   public   enemy. 


Bronze  Knocker  found  at  Capua.^ 


Thus  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign  he  left  his  foe  in 
possession  of  the  capital,  t,n  immense  a.lvantage  in  a  state  where 
the  capital  was  still  nearly  everything. 

Tho  order  was  executed,  and  the"  senators,  who  were  yesterday 

^  Dion,  xli.  5. 

Oa«tte  a,rM.,  lS,o,  pi.  IT.     This  heantifnl  door-ornament  forms  part  of  the  collections 
of  the  Due  de  Luynea  in  the  Caii„et  des  Medaill...     The  head  of  Medu..a  wit  IwS  i,    s 
ornamnued  ,n  high  relief  is,  says  M.de  Chanot  (.;,.«>.,  p.  «9,,  one  of  the  most  perf  c     p  ci,  L 
of  the  Gorgon,  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  best  classical  art.  specimens 

T  '2 
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SO  thrratening,  wer.  seen  fleeing  hastily  before  one  legion. 
Pre^rutlv  the  Appian  Way  was  covered  with  a  disorch^rly  crowd, 
less  irritated  perhaps,  against   the  man  who  seemed  to  be  pnrsning 

them  than  against  him  whose  haughty 
carelessness  had  made  no  preparations 
for  their  defence.  At  Capua  the  con- 
fusion reached  its  highest  pitch.  T\wvv 
was  a  lack  of  money,  although  it  had 
been  exacted  from  all  the  neighbouring 


Coin  of  Capua.' 


towns  au.l    tak.-n    fro.n    the    tompl.-s ; ''    even  men   wero  lacking,  for 
tVar  had  spivad  everywhere.     At  Rome  mouriiiHg  had  beeu  assuinod 


Coins  of  Iguvuim. 

and   public    prayers   ordiTcd    as   in  times   of   great    calamity.      "  Tn 
Italy  levies  were    difficult   to  make:    some  refused  to  serves   others 
,anir    up   unwillingly;    the    greater    part    cried    out    for    some    com- 
promise," =^  and  Cicero    found  uut    that   his  former  hero  was  a  very 
poor  general.^     In  the  hurry  of  thi^ir  flight  the  consuls  had  left  the 
treasm-e-chest  at  Rome.     Fompey  wished  them  to  return  for  it,  but 
an  army  was  needed  for  its  escort,   and    the    two    legions  at    C^apua 
barely  sufficed   to  ke(i)   in  ch(«ck  the   gladiators  whom  Cresar  main- 
tained  in  that    city.     Moreover,   the    latter  was  rapidly  approaching, 
preceded  l)y  this  declaration ;  ''  I  come  to  delivcn'  the  Roman  people 
from    a    faction    which    oppresses   them,    and    to    re-establish    their 
tribunes   in  thc^ir  dignity."     Pisaurum,   Ancona,   Iguvium,  Asculum, 
were  taken,  or  rather,  opened  their  gates,  driving  out  the  Pompeian 
garrisons. 

'  Head  of  Mars.     See  vol.  i.  p.  cvi.,  for  anotlier  specimen  of  the  coins  of  Capua. 

-  .  .  .  .   Pecunue  a  minncipm  e.rif/imfur,  e  fanis  tollunfur.     (Caesar,  de  Bell,  civ.,  i.  6.) 

3  IMiit.,  7*ow;/.,  50  ;  App.,  />V//.  civ.,  ii.  36. 

*  Uu^vi  eijo  hnminem  aTroXinKu^raroi'  umniumjam  ante  coynoram  ;  nunc  vero  ettam  affrparn- 

yiKuiruTov.     {^ad  Alt.,  viii.  10.) 
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In  order  to  reduce  Cncsar's  army,  leave  had  been  offc^red  to  th(^ 
soldiers   and   great   promises   made   to   the   leaders.      One  of    them, 
Labienus,  the  most  renowned  of  his  lieutenants,  had  yielded  ;  though 
Cix^ar   had   placed   full    confidence   in    him.       During   the    year   50 
he   had   entrusted   him  with   the   command    of    CJisalpine    Gaul,   his 
outpost   and   fortress.      But    Labienus,   proud   of    his    military  glory 
and  of    the  wealth   he   had   acquired,"  thought    he   liad   done  raucli 
more   towards   conquering  Gaul  than  his 
leader.     On    the    approach   of    the    Civil 
war    he    calculated    the    chances    of    the 
two  parties,  imagined  that  Pompey  would 
be    the   stronger,    and    at    the    outset    of 
hostilities  went  over  to  his  side,  a  great 
joy    for   the   Pompeians,    who    took    this 
Hight    for   the    signal    of    the   defections 
which    had    been     commenced.       Cicero 
already  saw  ^-the  new  Hannibal"  over- 
thrown, but  not  a  single  soldier  followed 
Labienus  ;  Ctesar  did  not  even  deign  to  keep  the  traitor's  baggage.'^ 
This  politic  generosity,  his  clemency  to  prisoners,  whom  lie  left   free- 
to  enlist  among  his  troops  or  to  return  to  their  party,  the  diseipline 
observed  by  his  soldiers,  shook  the  zeal    of  many.     From  the  very 
beginning  he  had  used  this  politic  speech  ;  "Whoso  is  not  against  me 
is  for  me,"  in  contrast  to  Pompey,  who  declared  all  to  be  enemies  avIio 
followed  not  with  him.     Coesar  thus  won  to  his  cause  the  indiffeivnt 
and  the  timid,  who  are  always  the  most  numerous ;  he  also  attracted 
upright  minds  by  addressing   to  all  the  cities  in  Italy  messages  in 
which  he  conjured  Pompey  to  submit  their  differences  to  arl)itration.^ 
His  letters  to   Oppius    and  Balbus  were   quoted;    '^  Yes,  I  will   use 
leniency,   and    I  will   do   all   to   bring    back    Pompey.      Let  us  try 
this  means  to  gain  hearts   and  consolidate  victory;    terror  has  only 
succeeded   in    making    my   predecessors    hated   and    has   uidield    no 
one.       Sylla   forms   an    exception,    but    I   will    never   take    him    fV.r 
a  model.     Let  us  seek  success  by  other  ways,  and  let  us  recommend 


Coin  of  Pisauriim. 


*  ad  Att.,  vii.  7,  and  Dion,  xli.  4. 

""  Labienus  joined  Pompey  at  Teanum  on  the  22nd  or  24tli  of  January,  40  b.c. 
xiv.  14.) 

•^  'Ef  6iK,iv  Tiva.     (Dion.,  xli.  lU.) 


{ad  Fam., 
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our  cause  by  benefits  and  clemency." '  Honour  to  the  man  who 
wrote  this  noble  letter  in  face  of  a  party  whose  chiefs  would  have 
made  a  different  use  of  victory. 

Pompey,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  kingly  airs;  he  and  those 
about  him  had  naught  but  threats  in  their  mouths.'  ^M)ne  wouki 
have  said  they  wca-e  s(»  many  Syllas."  This  royalty  had  been  his 
secret  idea  for  two  years  past;  '^  If  he  deserted  Eome,"  says 
Cicero,  "it  is  not  that  he  could  not  have  defended  it;  if  he 
abandons  Italy  it  is  not  necessity  which  compels  him  thiMvto ;  his 
sole  design  since  the  commencement  has  been  to  upset  land  and 
sea,  to  raise  barl>ar()us  kings  to  revolt,  to  cast  upon  Italy  armed 
waves  of  savage  nations,  to  assemble  innumerable  soldiers  under 
him— a  power  like  Sylla's,  that  is  what  he  craves,  and  all  that 
those  who   accompany  him  wish   for."      Accordingly,  many   slipped 

quietly  away  and  went  back  to  the  city.' 

Two  great  roads  led  from 
I^ome  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  passing 
throucrh  the  countrv  of  the  Etnis- 
cans,  th(^  other  through  that  of 
the  Umbrians  ;  ( 'icsar  rapidly  closed 
them  bv  seizing  the  strcmgholds 
of  Arretium,  on  the  r/V/  dmia,  and  Iguvium,  Pisaurum,  and 
Ancona,    on    the    Flaminian   Way.       The    disaffecti<m    against    the 

senate  and  th(>ir  general  was  so  great  that 
Picenum,  wlu^re  Pompey  had  hereditary 
domains  and  innumerable  clients,  offered  no 
resistance.  The  cities  drove  out  their  sena- 
torial garrisons  and  opened  their  gates  to 
(\Bsar.  Asculum  made  him  master  of  the  via  Salaria,  the  Sabine 
approach  to   Rome,    Cingulum,  which  surrendered   to   him,   in   spite 


Coin  of  Ancona. 


Coin  of  Luceria. 


^  Cic,  ad  Aft.,  ix.  7c. 

^  Sennones  minacis,  inimtcos  optimatium.  municipiorum  hostis,  meras  proAcnpfiones,  mcro9 
Sullas.  (^adAtt.yix.  11.)  Sullaturit  ....  pro^<r>/>furif,  etc.  (Cf.  Dion,  .\li.  10.)  Is  this  an 
aHusion  to  the  massacres  spoken  of  by  the  pseudo-Salhist  ?  (Epist.,  I  4.)  The  clemency  of 
Ciesar,  savs  Hirtiiis  (de  Bell.  Afri'c,  SS).  was  a  prifr  of  nature  in  him,  but  also  a  policy, />/-o 
natura  et  pro  instituto.     It  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  praised. 

3  Bonorum  sennones  Rojme  frequent es  dicuntur.  [nd  Atf.,  viii.  11.)  Urbemjam  refertam 
&sse  optimatium  audio,     {ad  Att.,  ix.  1.) 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  cxii.,  for  the  explanation  of  the  emblem  on  tlie  reverse',  a  bent  arm. 
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of  the  favours  with  which  Labienus  had  loaded  it,  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Velims,  whence  he  could  descend 
into  those  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.  AU  the  approaches  to  the  capital 
were  thus  in  his  hands. 

But  Pompey  had  no  army  at  Eome ;  having  taken  refuge  in 
(^ampania  he  soon  found  he  was  no  longer  safe  there,  and  retired 
as  far  as  Luceria.  This  march  revealed  his  design  of  crossing  the 
sea  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  eastern  provinces,  where  the 
senators  would  see  Pompey  surrounded  .  by  a  retinue  of  kings. 
There  indeed,  great  resources  were  at  his  disposal.  He  thought  hc^ 
could  count  upon  the  devotion  of  the  cities  and  princes  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  Danube  to  {ht^  cataracts  of 
Syene,  from  C^yrenaica  to  the  depths  of  Spain,  ^^\nd^  his  lieutenants 
ruled.  Finally  the  immense  fleet  which  he  had  collected  during 
his  superintendence  of  provisions  formed  a  connection  between  all 
these  provinces  and  gave  him  the  uncontested  empire  of  i\iQ  seas. 
C^icero  blames  him  for  having  abandoned  Italy,  and  posterity  has 
followed  Cicero,  who  was  not  a  great  general. >  But  having  made 
the  mistake  of  despising  his  enemy,  which  prevented  his  forming 
anything  like  a  serious  army  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
and  then  that  of  believing  in  defections  of  which  only  one  took 
place,  he  could  not,  with  his  fresh  levies,  contest  Eome  with 
veteran  legions  who  had  grown  accustomed  to  conquer  duiing  nine 
campaigns  of  the  most  terrible  warfare.  The  retreat  beyond  the 
Adriatic  was  a  military  necessity,  and  had  perhaps  been  a  long 
foreseen  one.^ 

Caesar  perceived  the  plan  as  soon  as  Pompey  withdrew  from 
Capua.  Being  reinforced  by  two  legions,  twenty -two  cohorts  of 
Gallic  auxiliaries,  and  300  cavalry  from  Xoricum,^  he  advanced  by 
forced  marches  towards  the  south  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fugitives 
from  the  road  to  Brundisium.  The  resistance  of  Domitius  at 
Corfinium  delayed  him  for  seven  days.  There  were  in  and  around 
the  place  thirty-one  cohorts,  senators,  and  knights,  but  in  that 
country,  the  former  centre  of   the  Social  war,  the   people  were  not 


*  Vehementer  contemnehat  hune  hominem.     {ad  Att.,  vii.  8.) 
^  Hoc  tw'pe  Giicem  noster  biennio  ante  cotjitavit.     {ad  Att.,  ix.  10.) 

'  These  auxiliaries  from  Noricum  prove  that  Cicsar  had  attached  to  his  cause  the  nations 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Danube,  settled  to  the  north  of  his  province  of  lllyria. 
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at  all  eager  to  fight  for  Sylla's  heii-s  against  the  nephew  of  Marius. 
The  troops  of  Doniitius  mutinied,  and  the  town  was  given  up  with 
th(^  ininiense  stores  it  contained.  The  usual  eru(^lties  were  expected; 
in  order  to  forestall  them,  Doniitius  tried  to  poison  himself.  The 
physician  only  gave  him  a  narcotic,  and  he  was  able,  like  the 
others,  to  imi)lore  the  pardon  of  the  man  whom  he  and  his  party 
would  certainly  not  have  pardoned.  I'hey  asked  for  their  lives. 
'^  But,"  said  he,  ''  I  left  my  province  in  order  to  defend  myself, 
n<»t  to  avenge  myself,"  and  he  guaranteed  them  against  all  insult 
from  his  soldiers ;  he  even  allowed  them  to  can-v  off  their  wealth 
without  binding  them  not  to  serve  against  him  again,  a  noble 
impnulence  which  cost  him  many  men  and  much  time  and  money  ; 
a  few  weeks  later  Doniitius  tried  t/>  raise  Gallia  Xarbonensis  against 
him,  and  compromised  Civsar's  expedition  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
by  retaining  three  of  his  legions  beneath  the  walls  of  revolted 
^larseilles. 

This  unusual  clemency  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
"Often,"  writes  Cicero,  "I  chat  with  the  inhabitants  of  municipia 
and  villages.  Their  field,  their  dwelling,  their  little  savings,  these 
are  their  onlv  care.  Tliev  dread  him  in  whom  thev  latelv  trusted, 
they  love  him  who  frightened  them,"  '  and,  let  us  add,  ''  who  now 
reassures  tlu^n."  These  peasants,  caring  very  little  about  politics, 
but  very  much  for  their  o\n\  interests,  belong  to  all  ages.  They 
trembled  when  thev  heard  rumblin<jj  overhead  the  storm  let  loose 
by  pajisions  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  they  prayed  for 
the  success  of  him  who  seemed  likely  to  restore  calm.  The  aged 
f'onsulari^  ended  by  going  over  to  their  oi)inion,  and  he  came  to 
wish  that  (Aesar  mic^ht  reach  Brundisium  soon  enoui^-h  to  forestall 
Poinpey  and  impose  peace  upon  him.- 

This  peace  Caesar  ardently  desired ;  at  every  opportunity  he 
repeated  his  demand  for  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  but  for 
Pompey's  vast  pride,  which  brooked  no  equal,  and  the  violent 
hatred  of  the  oligarchy  against  the  popular  proconsul,  peace  would 
have  been  easily  concluded.  From  Ariminum,  Ctesar  had  sent  a 
message  to  Pompey,  in  which,  while  recalling  his  just  grievances,  he 
rencnved    the   very  acceptable   proposals  which  he  had  already  made. 

>  Ad  Att.,  viil.  18. 
-  Ibid.,  14. 
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Lot  Pompoy  start  for  Spain,  and  he,  Cicsar,  would  disband  his  troops 
1  lien  the  consular  elections  would  take  plac.>  with  full  freedom,  and 
the  senate  and  p<-ople  would  have  reeovcre.l  their  ri-litK  If  an^■ 
nnsunderstanding  sh.,uld  hinder  these  oxertures  being  ininiediatelv 
aecepted,  let  the  two  generals  meet  in  conference,  and  all  difficulties 
would  be  sn.oothed  away.'  On  h.arning  these  conditions  there  had 
been  great    rej(jieing    among    those  who    dreaded    Civil    war,    "but 


Harbour  of  Brundisium  (Hrindisi).- 

they  had  filled  Pompey  witli  fear,  for  he  well  knew  that  if  the 
people  were  taken  as  judges,  his  rival  would  win."^^  According! v 
he  had  made  an  evasive  answer,  in  which  the  clearest  words  were 
to   the  effect  that  the  proconsul  of    the  Gauls   must   return  to  his 

'  Do  Bell  r;>.,i.  9.  After  the  capture  of  Corfiuium  he  char-ed  C.  Balhns  to  see  the 
senators,  to  assure  them  that  he  ardently  desired  peace,  and  to  teHCicero  in  partic.lar  that  he 
would  consent  to  recognize  Pompey's  authority  if  he  xvere  certain  to  have  guarantees  for  his 
lite  ;  ^^h^l  malle  Va>sarem  quam  principe  Pompeio  .vnr  mefu  vivere.  (ad  Att  viii  i)  )  -  J)o 
you  believe  that?"  adds  Cicero,  and  to  me,  as  to  him.  such  great  al,negation  appear,  s.ispicious. 
J.. It  1  believe  in  Caesar's  sincere  desire  to  make  a  peace  which  could  not  but  turn  out"  to  his 
advantage, 

=  From  Yriarte,  Ics  Bord,<^  de  VAdriatique,  p.  609 
'  De  BeU.  civ.,  i.  10. 
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province,  and  that  until  he  liad  disbanded  his  troops  the  kwies 
would  continue  in  Italy.  Caesar  could  not  trust  these  threatening 
words ; '  he  did  not  halt  in  his  march.  Yet  on  the  road  to 
Brundisium,  and  even  before  that  town,  he  twice  again  asked  for 
an  intiTview.  *'The  consuls  are  far  away,"  answered  Pompey, 
"we  cannot  treat  without  them."  These  blind  men,  whose  eyes 
the  loss  of  Italy  should  have  opened,  would  neither  see  nor  hear; 
while  fleeing  they  dreamed  of  victories,  murders,  and  proscriptions. 
Does  not  Cicero,  the  most  pacific  of  them,  say;  "The  assassination 
of  Ctesar  would  be  a  happy  solution."  ^  And  Pompey  never  doubted 
that  he  could  return  from  the  East,  like  Sylla,  master  of  the  world. 

The  resistance  of  Corfinium  had  upset  Ciesar's  calculations ; 
when  he  appeared  beneath  the  walls  of  Brundisium  the  consuls  and 
their  five  legions  were  ah-eady  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
at  Dyrrachium.  Pompey  had  sent  them  away  "for  fear  they 
should  attempt  something  in  favour  of  peace."  '*  He  himself,  left 
in  the  town  with  twenty-two  cohorts,  only  awaited  the  return  of 
his  vessels  in  order  to  embark.  Caesar  tried  by  great  works  to 
shut  him  up  in  the  town  by  closing  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
Before  they  were  completed  the  consular  fleet  returned  and  Pompey 
set  sail,  March  17  (January  25). 

During  the  operations  in  Italy,  thi-ee  Gallic  legions,  commanded 
by  Fabius  Maximus,  had  gone  and  taken  up  their  position  at  Narbo, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Pompeians  leaving  Spain ;  the  three  others, 
slowly  drawing  near  the  Alps,  could  be  dii*ected,  according  to 
circumstances,  against  the  Gauls  if  they  should  rise,  or  to  the  help 
of  either  Caesar  in  Italy  or  Fabius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The 
line  of  operations  extended,  accordingly,  from  Brundisium  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Csesar  no  longer  had  any  dread  of  being 
taken  in  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  Valerius  had  made  himself 
master  of    Sardinia  without  striking  a  blow,  and   Cuiio  of    Sicily,^ 


*  Pompey  said  a  few  days  before  that  he  was  certain  to  beat  Caesar,     {ad  Att.,  vii.  16.) 

=^  Ad  Att.,  ix.  10. 

'  Dion,  xli.  12. 

'  Cato  had  been  ordered  to  defend  Sicily,  and  Cicero,  who  was  very  coura^eons  for  other 
people,  reproaches  him  with  not  havinj?  oifered  resistance ;  .  .  .  .  potuisse  certe  teiiere  illam 
provinciam  scio.  {ad  Att.,  x.  1'2.)  But  Curio  arrived  with  his  legions,  and  Cato  had  not 
a  soldier;  he  did  well  not  to  oppose  him  with  a  few  provincial  militia,  who  would  not  have 
stopped  the  Caisarians,  and  would  have  drawn  misfortunes  upon  the  province. 


and  thus  the  two  granaries  of  Eome  were  in  his  hands.  Sixty 
days  had  sufliced  to  drive  the  senatorial  party  out  of  Italy,  subdue 
the  peninsula  with  its  islands,  and  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
two  Gauls. 

This  extraordinary  activity  extracts  from  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
himself,  a  cry  of  admiration  and  dismay ;  "Oh,  what  fearful 
rapidity!  This  man  is  a  marvel  of  vigilance,"  and  his  friend 
Caelius,  who  had  remained  among  the  Ciesarians,  wi'ote  to  him  ; 
"  What  do  you  think  of  our  soldiers  ?  In  the  depth  of  wint(u- 
they  finished  the  war  by  a  march."  ^  But  he  was  mistaken  in  liis 
calculation. 

For  want  of  vessels  Caesar  had  been  unable  to  pursue  his 
rival.  To  prevent  Pompey  returning  and  assuming  the  offensive, 
he  occupied  Brundisium,  Sipontum,  and  Tarentum  with  troops,  then 
he  returned  to  Eome,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  years,  and 
where  everything  had  resumed  its  usual  course ;  "the  prtetors 
sitting  in  court,  the  icdiles  preparing  the  games,  and  the  people  of 
the  winning  side  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances  to  put  out 
their  money  at  large  interest."  ''  When  the  victor  re-entered  it  on 
the  1st  of  April  (7th  of  February),  he  found  there  enough  senators 
to  reconstitute^  a  senate,  which  he  opposed  to  that  which  Pompey 
hc^ld  in  his  camp.  Two  tribunes.  Marc  Antony  and  Cassius, 
convoked  it  upon  the  Campus  Martins,  whither  Cn?sar  repaired. 
He  reminded  them  that  he  had  waited  ten  years,  according  to 
law,  to  solicit  a  second  consulship,  and  that  he  had  been  legally 
authorized  to  canvass  that  magistracy,  though  absent ;  then  he  set 
forth  his  efforts  to  avert  war,  his  repeated  offers  to  disband  his 
own  troops  if  Pompey  would  dismiss  his.  He  begged  the  senators 
to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  Republic,  unless  they 
preferred  to  leave  the  burden  to  him,  and  finally,  he  asked  that 
an  embassy  should  be  appointed  to  go  and  treat  for  peace  with 
the  Pompeians.'^ 

This  last  pro[)osal  was   quite  a  serious  one,  since  Coesar  never 

'  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  viii.  15. 

^  Ad  Att,  ix.  12 

^  De  Bell,  civ.,  i.  32.  From  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  till  Pharsalia,  five  attempts  at 
neg-otiations  may  be  counted.  (Cf.  iltid.,  i.  8,  24,  26,  32;  iii.  10,  11),  57.)  Paterculiis  has  th^re- 
fore,  the  rig-ht  to  say  ;  Xihi'i  relief nm  a  Cresare  quod  serrandce pacif  eausa  fentari  posset:  nihil 
reeeptum  a  Pompeiayiis. 
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lost  any  opporhmity  of  renewing  it ;  but  no  one  was  willing  to 
undertake  tlu'  matter,  so  much  did  they  dread  Toinpey's  threats 
against  those  who  had  remained  in  Rome.  Ca?sar  did  not  insist ; 
while  pushing  on  the  war  energetically  he  was  willing  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  moderation ;  that  is  why  he  always  spoke  of 
reconciliation  and  concord,  without  however  persuading  anyono  for  the 
popular  instinct  was  not  mistaken ;  it  was  felt  that  the  revolution 
was  inevitable,  and  that  Ciesar  must  become  master.  To  show 
that  this  royalty  did  not  forget  its  origin,  he  assembled  the  p('oj)h» 
and  promised  them  a  gratuity  in  corn  and  money.  But  money  was 
already  failing  him  ;  he  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  senate 
to  take  the  treasure  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  This  was 
the  gold  reserved  for  times  of  extreme  necessity,  and  the  hiw 
forbade  it  being  touched  save  in  case  of  a  (lallic  invasion.  One 
of  the  tribunes,  L.  Metellus,  opposed  the  proposal.  "  I  have 
conquered  draul,"  said  Ciesar ;  ''  this  reason  no  longer  exists ; 
moreover,  the  time  fur  arms  is  not  the  time  for  laws ;  "  and  when 
the  tribune  stood  before  the  door,  Cccsar  threatened  to  have  him 
killed ;  '*  Know,  young  man,  that  it  is  less  easy  for  me  to  say 
it  than  to  do  it."  Ciesar  had  taken  up  arms  to  defend  the 
tribunitian  inviolability,  he  said,  and  now  in  his  turn  he  violated 
it.  Metellus,  yielding  to  violence,  retired.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  life  except  this  act  of  courage  ;  it  has  preserved  his  name  in 
history. 

III. — Cesar  in  Spain  ;    Siege  of  Marseilles  (49  B.C.). 

Pompey  being  driven  out  of  Italy,  the  greatest  danger  which 
threatened  (\esar  at  this  moment  was  a  rising  in  Gaul.  He 
hastened  thither,  after  having  confided  the  governnu^nt  of  the  city 
to  Lejudus,  son  of  the  consul  who  had  revolted  against  the  Syllan 
government  in  7<S,  the  command  of  all  the  troops  h^ft  in  Italy 
he  gave  to  Marcus  Antonius,  and  that  of  Ulyria  to  his  brother 
Cains  Antonius.  The  latter  was  to  harass  the  Pompeians  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  or  close  the  road  against  thcMU  if  they 
attempted  to  penetrate  by  that  way  into   Italy,  as  report  said.'     ^*  I 

'  Cicero  {ad Aft.,  x.  H)  mentions  on  the  '2'2n(\  of  April  the  report  of  roiupey's}  march  through 
lllyria. 


„ .  -,v^  ""•""^^-^a.Ui,       Jllil: 


C  Antuuius,  Cajsar'j;  Legate. 
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am  about  to  fight  an  army  without  a  general,'^  said  (^esar ;    "  theu 
1    shall    attack   a   general   without    an    army."       This   pithy   saying- 
explains    the  whole   war.      Marseilles,    Poinpeian    at    heart,    stopped 
him  on  the  way  ;  it  pretended  to  remain 
neutral,  but  it  had  just  received  into  its 
walls  Domitius,  whom  Caesar  had  treated 
so  generously  at  Corfinium    without   suc- 
ceeding  in    winning    him    over.      Before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Domitius 
had  been  invested  by   the  senate   A\ith  the  command   of   l^ransalpine 
Gaul,  and  from  Marseilh^s  he  could  stir  up  all  the  province  in  which 
his    ancestor,    by    his    vic- 
tories and  public  works,  had 
established  the   influence  of 
his  house.  ^     Caesar  hastened 
to     shut     him    up     in     the 
place,    which    he    caused   to 
be  attacked  by  three  legions, 
under     the     command     of 
Trebonius,    and   bv    a   fleet 
which  Decimus  Brutus  built 
in  thirty  days  in  the  Ehone 
at     the     port     of     Arelate. 
During  these  operations,  the 
thi-ee    legions    of    Fabius 
moved   from  Xarbo  towards 
Spain  to  seize  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees ;    three  others 
and  6,000  Gallic  or  German 
horse  made  ready  to  support 
them.     The   centurions,   tri- 


'''''Hi^)^ 


Marseilles  Personified.'* 


>^f^P 


bunes,    and   friends    of   Caesar   had    lent   him   the   necessary  money, 
which  he  would  not  raise  by  confiscations. 

Terentius   Yarro,    the    author,    commanded    in    Further    Spain ; 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  477. 

''  The  style  of  this  charming  marble  head,  found  in  the  territories  of  the  Vole;.  -Arecomici 
and  pre8er^'ed  at  Nismes,  seems  to  fix  the  exerntion  of  the  work  at  the  time  when  Pompey  gave 
the  Massihotes  the  country  of  the  Arecomici,  a  short-lived  rule,  to  which  Caesar  put  an  end. 
{Gaxetfe  archeol.,  1875,  p.  U{).  and  pi.  .'U. 
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Petreius,  an   old   soldier,  in   Lusitania ;    Afranius  in   Ilither  Spain ; 

the  two   latter  joined   together,  and  with    five   legions   stationed  on 

the  north  of  the  Ebro,  near  Ilerda  (Lerida),' 
they  made  a  stand  against  Fabius  when 
he  had  crossed  the  mountains  without  the 
least  resistance.  On  arriving,  Caesar  found 
the  two  armies  face  to  face  ;  his  own  men, 
established  in  a  difficult  position  between  the 

Segre  and  the  Cinca,  could  only  obtain  provisions  by  drawing  their 


Coin  of  Varro.- 


Puertn  de  los  Botes  (Lerida).' 


convoys  from  countries  situated  on  the  right  and  left  of  those  two 
rivers ;  Ca;sar  made  bridges  over  them  ;  but  the  waters,  swollen 
by  the   sudden   melting  of    the  snow,  carried    these   away,  and   he 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  754,  for  the  present  state  of  Lerida.  The  ancient  town  must  have  been 
concentrated  on  the  plateau,  and  consequoiitly  have  occupied  a  very  strong  position. 

«  VARUO  PROP.  Head  of  Jupiter  Ternumatus.  On  the  reverse,  MAGN.  PRUCOS ; 
dolphin  and  eagle  separated  by  trident.     Coin  of  the  family  Terentia. 

^  Puerfa  de  los  Botes  (Roman  gate).     (Dehiborde,  vol.  i.,  pi.  Ixxi.) 


Juba  I. 
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saw  himself,  as  it  were,  surrounded   and    starved   out ;    a  buslK^   of 
wheat  (modius)  was  sold  in  the  camp  for  fiftv  denarii,  and  the  ill- 
fed    soldiers    lost   their    strength.       The    situation    was    becoming 
serious,   for   during    these   long   delays,    Pompey,   had   he   been   the 
great    general    he     was    reputed,    might     with    his    powerful    flec^t 
liave   recrossed   the   Adriatic,   recovered    Italy   and    Eome,   delivered 
Marseilles,  and   crushed   Ca3sar  between  the  legions 
of  Petreius  and  those  which  he  brought  with  him. 
Meanwhile  Curio  with  two  legions,  had  crossed 
from    Sicily    into    Africa,    where    Varro    commanded 
for    Pompey.      During    his   tribuneship,    anxious    to 
obtain   the   lionour   and  doubtless  the  profit  of  con- 
fiscating a  kingdom,  he  had  proposed  to  despoil  Juba, 
king  of  the  Xumidians;^     The  prince  had  naturally  retained  a  fe(qiiio 
of  .resentment,  which  made  him  a  devoted  Pompcnan.     lie  put  all  liis 
f*>rces   in   movement,  and  joined   them  with  those  of  Varro,  so  that 
Curio,  b(Mng  defeated  on  the  banks  of   the  Bagradas,  slew  himself. 
The    victors   butchered    the    legionaries    whom    they    took   prisoners. 
Oolabella,  whoui  Ca3sar  had  entrusted  with  the  building  of   a   fi(M4 
on  tlio  Adriatic,  was  also  beaten  by  Octavius  and  Scrilxniius  I.ibo; 
and    finally,    C.    Antonius,    in    Illyria,    fell    into    the   hands    of    the 
PomjXMans. 

When  they  heard  at  Rome  of  these  disasters  to  the  lieutenants, 
and  of  the  critical  position  of  the  leader,  whoso  dangers  the  hitters  of 
Afranius  (exaggerated,  his  cause  was  thought  lost.      Several  senators 
who  liad   hitherto  remained   neutral  hastened  to  reach  ])yrrachium. 
It  is  sad   to  find   among  them  Cicero,  who  had   hitherto^  remained 
in    Italy.      A  few  months   (\arlier   this   decision  would   have   looked 
like  devotion  to  the  Pepublican  cause;    noAv  it  might  be  called  by 
a  hard  name.     For  his  defence  it  must  be  said  that  he  had  soothed 
himself    with    the    idea    of    acting    as    mediator    between    tlK^    two 
i'i\'als.     Put  after  the  visit  Caesar  had  paid  him  on  his  return  from 
Prmidisium,  he  had  p(Tceived  that  nothing  was  wanted  of  him  but 
his   name    under    decrees    about    to    be    passed,   and    he    had   been 
wounded  to  the  quick  at  this  discovery.      From  that  time  lie  had 


'  Juba  T.,  from  a  gold  poin  of  that  prince.     fVisconti,  Icon,  qrecq.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  :,:,.) 
^  Dion,  xli.  41.  '         . 
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tliou^iclit,  in  spite  of  Caesar's  letters  and  the  advice  of  Atticus,  who 
had  reiuaiued  at  Eoine,  of  secretly  rejoining  Ponipcy,  Avhile  all  the 
time  he  said ;  "  Ah  I  I  see  plainly  which  will  i)rove  the  better 
policy."      He  meant  a  neutrality,  which  would  have  saved  his  life 


Plan  of  the  Environs  of  Lerida.* 

and   his    fortune.      Let    us   not    accuse    him    of    weakness,  but  note 
his   clear-sighted    intelligence,  for   though   he   loved  with   a   sincere 

*  Petreius  and  Afranius  occupied  a  fine  position  at  No.  8,  which  lias  served  in  modern  wars 
to  cover  the  entrance  into  Aragon.  They  were  there  masters  of  both  Imnksof  tlie  Segre,  liorida 
having  a  stone  bridge  which  aHowed  them  to  cross  on  to  the  right  bank  at  will.  Fabius, 
r'jesar's  lieutenant,  had  established  himself  a  league  and  a  half  away  from  the  enemy,  between 
the  N<iguera  llibargorsana  and  the  Segre,  over  which  he  threw  two  bridges,  4,000  paces  apart. 
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love  that  Eepublic  in  which  eloquence   had   raised   him  to  honour 
he    also    knew   that,    whoever    proved    victor,    the    Republic    would 
perish  on  the  battlefield.'     Hence  tliis  despondency,  thi.  uucertaintv 
and   apparent   vacillation,  which  we   cannot   but   condemn,   for   this 
example   of    a    great    man    has    perhaps    in    other    times  justified 
indifference   and    cowardice,   or    furnished    treason  with   sopliistrios 
At  length   he   forgot   prudence   and   the  jests   he   had   made   about 
f>olon's  law  against  neutrality,  not  because  the  senatorial  party  was 
m  the   right,  but  because   it   seemed  to   be   becoming  the  stronger 
Such    indeed,    was    the    rule   of    conduct   which    Ca>lius    had    hm- 
counselled.      "As  long  as  they  keep  to  words,"  he  had  written  to 
hnn,    "I    shall   be   with    the   honest   folks;    if   it   comes   to   blows, 
I     sliall^^  range     myself     on    the     side    of     those     who    deal    tlie 
hardest."-'      But    Cadius    had    gone    over   to   Caesar;    Cicero  "went, 
hke  Amphiaraus,  to  cast  himself  living  into  the  gulf."' 

In    Spain    however,    events    had    taken    an  ^unexpected    turn 
Ca-sar  luul  had  boats  built  of  light  wood,  osier,  and  leather,  wliich 
co.dd  be  carried   anywhere.      He   took   them   to   the  banks  of    the 
Segre,    far    from    the    enemy's    scouts,    mpidly   entrenched    himself 
upon  the  other  side,  and  could  then  quietly  build  a  bridge  for  his 

\Vlu.n  he  sent  l,i..  troops  to  forage  o.,  tl,e  left  bank  of  the  Segre,  tl,e  Po,„poi.-,„.s  attacked  then, 

b  n..self  ,d   b,s  leader  can.e  to  the  rescue.     On  bis  arrival,  C.-esar,  in  order  ,o  press  the  enev 
closer,  es  ahbshed    ,s  ea„,p  in  No.  7 ;  then  he  at.en.pted  to  get  possession  of  a    ill  v  '  h Tod 
between  ,be  enemv's  camp  and  the  town,  at  No.  6,  bttt  did  not  succeed.     When  the  risil  of  the 
b  gre  bad  swept  away  hts  two  bridges  and  interrupted  his  co,„,„„„iea.ions  with  the      d,  1  nd 
by  «  hK.b  supphes  reached  ht„,,  he  drained  off  the  river  and  drew  awav  some  of  the  ,™te   i^  to 
a  natural  hollow  (No.  4),  whence  a  fresh  canal  led  it  into  a  stream  vvbid,  flowed  ^^^:i^l 
Wow  1  ertda      Thts  work  allowed  bi.n  to  receive  bis  provisions  and  to  cross  over  on  to  the  S 
bank,  «djere  he  .„  turn  tn.peded  the  efforts  of  the  I'on.peians  to  revictual.      Afrani u    the 
crossed  the  Segre,  tn  otJer  to  escape  by  descoding  the  right  bank.     At  first  be  left    vTo    1  i 
egtons  encamped  in  No.  o,  and  with  the  remainder  of  bis  forces  he  reached  po^io.     la.^^    ■ 

"i  o„  no  14%'; ,      ^P°' -•■--' ;™  the  Cinca.and  bis  right  on  the  mo  mains, 

poM.wn  No   14.     The  Pompe.ans  established  in  No.  13  found  ,hen,selves  surrounded.    (De 
Labo.dis  vol.  ..,  pi.  r>,  and  p.  42  sg.,  after  the  Me,mire.  militains  of  Colonel  Guischarf  ) 

Utenjue  ,vy«„,-.  rult,  wrote  be  to  Atticus  (viii.  11).     He  repeats  it  U.  7);  regnaud, 

hat  the  C.v,l  war  bad  been  only  the  c  mflict  of  two  ambitions.  That  of  the  Pompeians  appeal 
to  bun  much  to  be  feared;  rnmum  eonsUium  est  suffocare  urbem  et  Italiamfame,  dehjlnros 
m^tareurerepecum^  locupMium  non  abstinere  ....  tegulam  in  Italia  nullam  ,-elicturu,n. 
iadAtt.,,x.7:  X1.6:  a,; /«„.,  iv.  14;  Cf.  Dion,  xli.  56.)     -ippian  also  says  (iV//.  „X,  ii.  48); 

^JV  yap  uciiXov  i/v  h'  /iovapx'"*'  rov  viKwvTa  TpiiptaOai. 
^  Ad  Fam.,  viii.  14. 

'  It  is  Cicero  who  thus  speaks  of  himself  when  he  went  to  join  Pompey.     (ad  Fam.,  vi.  6.) 

U2  ' 
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ronvoys  to  use ;  next,  imposing  gigantic  works  upon  his  soldiers, 
ho  drained  the  rivor  by  numerous  canals  in  order  to  diminisli  its 
depth  and  make  fords  which  Ayoidd  leaye  him  free  in  his  moye- 
ments.  Some  successful  skirmishes  led  to  the  defection  of  seyeral 
tribes,  and  th(^  Pompeian  generals  were  reduced  to  quit  their 
position  at  Ilerda,  wliere  C'lrsar,  with  liis  numerous  Gallic  cayahy, 
woidd  haye  at  length  staryed  them  into  surrender.  But  to  beat 
a  retreat  before  so  actiye  a  general  was  a  difficult  undertaking. 
They  attempted  it,  howeyer.  Xot  one  of  their  moyements,.  by 
night  or  by  day  escaped  his  yigilance ;  he  guessed  all  thc^r  plans, 
forestalled  tliem  in  all  the  positions  they  tried  to  occupy, 
surrounded  them,  and  at  length  saw  the  soldiers  of  the  two 
gc^nerals  ''raise  their  shields  abovt^  their  heads,"  ^  a  signal  equi- 
valent to  our  laying  down  arms  (June  9,  49  b.c).  He  granted 
them  their  liyes  and  disbanded  them,  saying ;  ''If  you  go  and 
rejoin  the  Pompeians,  tell  them  how  I  treated  you/'  This 
campaign,  in  which  "by  the  influence  of  his  manccuyres"  Ctesar 
subdued,  without  fighting,  an  army  equal  in  strength  to  his  o^^^l, 
was  the  admiration  of  the  great  (Anide  and  of  Napoleon.  Either 
through  imprud(^nt  slowness  or  calculated  delay,  Yarro  had  not 
elfected  a  junction  with  his  two  colleagues  in  time.  All  resistance 
was  now  impossible  to  him ;  he  appeared  at  Corduba  before  the 
victor,  who  took  away  his  military  chest,  swelled  by  numerous 
exactions.'^ 

•  Haying  conquered  and  pacified  this  wholly  Pompeian  province 
in  forty  days,^  Caesar  set  out  again  for  Marseilles,  whither  his  foe, 
who  had  an  immense  fleet  at  disi)osal,  had  only  succeeded  in 
scMiding  the  insignificant  reinforcement  of  sixteen  galleys  led  by 
Nasidius.  Shut  up  within  their  walls  by  two  defeats  inflicted  by 
Decimus  Prutus,  the  skilful  huider  who  had  so  well  conducted  the 
war  against  the  Yeneti,  tlu^  inhabitants  w(M'(^  reduccnl  to  th(^  last 
(extremities.  On  the  arrival  of  the  proconsul  they  dc^cided  to  enter 
into   negotiations,   and   gave    up   their    arms,   their    vessels,   and   all 


^  A  pp.,  Hell.  oil'.,  ii.  42. 

-  CsBsar,  do  Holl.  oiv.,  i.  37-87.  Respertinj?  this  clemency,  it  roust  be  noted  that  Afrnniii.^, 
having  seized  all  C'a^sar's  soldiers  wlio  had  come  into  his  camp,  under  protection  of  a  tacit  truce, 
h;id  put  them  to  death.     {Ibid.,  70,  and  .\pp  .  Bell.  oiv..  ii.  43.) 

'  Cfesar.  de  Hell,  oir.,  ii.  ^'2. 
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the  money  in  the  public  treasury.  Here  again  t\esar  did  himself 
honour  by  his  clemency  ;  he  had  no  occasion  however,  to  exercise 
it  towards  Domitius,  who  fled  before  the  town  opened  its  gates. 

Like  Alexander,  he  troubled  himself   about  what   men  "thought 
of  him.     About  barbarous  towns  he  had  few  scruples.     Who  spoke 
of   their  ruin  ?      Marseilles  was   celebrated ;    it  was    the    Athens  of 
Gaul;    he  spared  it.      He  left   it   its    liberty,   its    laws,   and  walls. 
Put  he  took  away  its   arms,  vessels,  and  treasure  ;    he   deprived  it 
of  several  of  its  subject  towns,  amongst 
others,    of   Agde  and    Antibes,   which 
he    made    into    two    Eoman    colonies, 
and  he  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Argens,'  Frejus,  which  he  destined  as 
a  riyal  to  the  Massiliotes  on  the  east 
coast,    as    Narbo    w^as    on    the    west. 
A  few   years  later,    under   Augustus, 
Frejus  became  one  of  the  arsenals  of 
the   empii-e,    and    Strabo    calls    Karbo 
the   port  of   all  Gaul.     In   this  latter 
town,   and   at   Pdzicrs   and   Ai-les,    he 
settled   those    soldiers   who   had   com- 
pleted their  term  of  military  service. 
These  last  operations  ensured  the 
submission     of    all    the    western   pro- 
vinces   of    the    empire,    those    which 
furnished  the  bravest  soldiers.-     Ctesar 
now  secure  of  not   being  troubled  in 

the  rear,   could   go   in   search  of    the  general  whose   best   army  he 
had  just  destroyed. 


The  Golden  Gate  at  Frejus. 


..J,^  "™'''  "";  ^^'""-  """'''"'  ■*"'"""'  "^  ^•'''*  •'"''  '=''<'''«l  "P  "'«  navigable  lu-oon  which 
used  to  separate  the  tow.,  fro.,,  the  sea.     On  the  Roma,,  huildi.,gs  at  Freju.,  which  ^.TI  v      d 

and  ..    add  ,. on,  great  mil.tary  establishments,  a.,  a*|ueduct  <hir,v-seven  miles  Io„^,  etc    see 
the  .,,terest,.,g  study  by  M.  Lentherie,  Freju.,  le port  rouain  et  la  'la.june  de  VAr.en. 

(Da,.ih,r.nd%         .'"T''""'^,''  ■■'""«  "'  ""  ^'«''=«-Areeomici  rNis.nes)  and  Allobroges 
(Danph,  ,0  and  Savoy),  who  on  the  pretext  of  fidelity  to  the  Rcnan  senate  are  said  to  have 

"nauerl"  7"'""''^.f  °f '^  "^  «-  C'vil  war  to  draw  the  sword  once  more  upon  th" 
conqueror..     C^sar  .3  sa.d  to  have  punished  tl,em  severely,  and  Xismes  to  have  long  kept  i„  one 
of  her  scares  an  .nscr.p..,,,,  recalling  their  chastiseme.it.     This  inscription  is  false;  the  fact 
which  It  seemed  to  prove  must  tlierefore  be  suppressed. 
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He  was  still  beneath  the  walls  of  Marseilles  when  he  heard 
that  on  the  proposal  of  Lepidus  the  people  had  proclaimed  him 
dictator.  Many  of  the  prescribed  formalities  had  been  omitted ; 
a  praetor  and  the  people,  instead  of  a  consul  and  the  senate,  had 
invested  him  with  the  office.  But,  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  mere 
appearance  of  legality  seemed  to  suffice.  As  he  was  on  the  way 
to  take  possession  of  his  new  magistracy  at  Eome,  he  came  upon 
his  ninth  legion  in  open  revolt  at  Placeutia  because  they  had  not 
yet  received  the  gifts  promised  at  l^rundisium.  The  example  was 
a  dangerous  one,  and  Caesar  punished  it  severely ;  twelve  of  the 
ringleaders  were  condemned  to  die  by  the  axe.  One  of  the 
twelve  having  proved  that  he  was  outside  the  camp  during 
the  disturbance,  the  centurion  who  had  accused  him  was  executed 
in  his  place. 

He  only  kept  the  dictatorship  for  twelve  days,  just  long 
enough  to  accomplish  a  few  measures  necessary  for  the  tran([uillity 
of  Rome  and  Italy.  Since  the  connneiicenuiit  of  the  war,  pecuniary 
difficulties  had  been  general  and  credit  unobtainable ;  all  the 
coinage  seemed  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  a  general 
abolition  of  debts  was  feared,  which  would  have  led  to  a  fearful 
confusion.^  Cassar  resorted  to  a  happy  expedient  employed  in 
earlier  times.  He  appointed  arbitrators  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  movables  and  fixtiu*es  according  to  their  prices  before  the  war, 
and  ordered  that  the  creditors  should  receive  all  or  part  of  these 
goods  in  payment,  after  deducting  from  the  loans  the  interest 
already  paid.'-  To  stimulate  the  circulation  of  specie,  he  forbade 
anyone  to  hold  more  than  60,000  sesterces  of  coined  money, 
a  difficult  measure  to  carry  out,  especially  when  he  added,  through 
respect  for  ancient  right,  that  a  slave  should  not  be  allowed  to 
depose  against  his  master.^  There  was  some  money  however, 
invested  in  landed  property ;  the  price  of  land  rose,  and  commerce 
found  capital.  The  people  had  hoped  for  something  more ;  he 
appeased   them    by  a   large    distribution   of    corn.      All   those  who 

^  Suet.,  Julius  CVesar,  42  ;  Dion,  xli.  37.  The  letters  of  the  pseudo-Sallust  say  that  C'csar, 
in  not  abolishing  debts,  deceived  the  hopes  of  many,  who  fled  to  Pompey's  camp,  where  they 
found  an  inviolable  asylum,  quasi  sacro  atque  inspoliato  fano.  {Epist.,\.\.  2.)  Cicero  repeats 
the  same  several  times. 

^  CtTsar,  de  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  1  ;  App,,  ii.  48;  Dion,  xli.  38. 

^  It  may  be  that  this  law  was  passed  before  his  departure  for  Spain. 


rightly  or  wrongly  had  suffered  from  the  former  government 
naturally  obtained  his  protection.  At  the  outset  of  hostilities, 
many  banished  men,  whose  condemnation  Pompey  had  obtained 
during  his  third  consulship,  had  come  and  offered  him  their 
services,  and  he  got  a  law  brought  before  the  people  by  the 
tribunes  to  recall  them  from  exile.     Milo,  the  murderer  of  a  fellow 


lAiU  .Ol'- 


The  Amphitheatre  at  Aries :  View^  of  the  Interior  (p.  203). 


ti'ibune,  and  Antonius,  the  involuntary  conqueror  of  Catiline,  were 
however,  excepted  from  the  amnesty.  Sylla's  law  inflicting  political 
incapacity  upon  the  children  of  proscribed  persons  was  still  in  full 
vigour ;  it  was  repealed ;  and  finally,  he  rewarded  the  C'isalpines 
for  their  long  fidelity  by  granting  them  the  rights  of  citizenship.^ 
Before  abdicating,  he  presided  at  the  consular  comitia,  which 
appointed   him    consul   with    Servilius    Isauricus:    the   other   offices 

'  lie  or^r-anized  rriv  voXiTfiar  un  Kai  dpXaq  avnov.  (Dion,  xli.  36.)  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  so 
Roman  that  it  had  already  given  birth  to  Catullus,  Bibaculus,  Cassius  of  Parma,  Corn.  Gallus, 
and  Livy.     Yet  it  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  province  until  the  year  42  B.C. 
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wore  given  to  his  partisuus  with  all  legal  I'oriiialities.  He  hiiiibelf 
had  uiily  assiiined  the  fasces  at  the  period  tixed  by  tlie  law  which 
had  promised  him  them  after  the  tenth  year  of   his  command.^ 

Thus  the  Kepublic  lasted,  to  Ctesar^s  advantage  ;  nothing  was 
wanting  to  him  that  belonged  to  a  regular  government ;  decrees  of 
the  senate,  elections  by  the  people,  sanction  of  the  curiie  and 
anspices.  As  a  proconsul,  Ciesar  became  a  rebel  as  soon  as  he  left 
his  province ;  but  now  that  he  was  a  consul  legally  instituted,  the 
right,  in  the  eyes  of  this  formalist  people,  was  on  his  side  and  the 
revolt  on  the  side  of  his  enemies.  The  latter  themselves  recognized 
that  in  losing  Iiome  they  had  lost  their  legal  standing,  or  at  least 
the  power  to  make  their  position  legal ;  for  although  there  were 
200  senators  in  Pompey's  camp,  and  his  soldiers  were  called  the 
true  Roman  people,  they  dared  nut  pass  decrees  there  nor  proceed 
to  electi(»ns ;  when  the  year  was  over,  the  consuls  Lentulus  and 
Marcellus  laid  down  their  title  and  took  that  of  proconsuls, 
according:  to  custom. 
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IV.— The  Wmi  in  Ermus  and  Thessaly  ;  PrrARSALiA  (49—48  b.c). 

At  the  end  of  October,  49,  Ciesar  arrived  at  Brundisium, 
the  rendezvous  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  cross  over  thence  into 
Epirus.  "Pompey  had  a  whole  year  to  make  his  preparations. 
.Accordingly  he  had  got  together  a  considerable  fleet  furnished 
by  Asia,  the  Cyclades,  Corcyra,  Athens,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Syria, 
(Alicia,  Phcenicia,  and  Egypt.  Everywhere  vessels  had  been  built 
and  largo  sums  levied  on  the  princes,  tetrarchs,  free  nations,  and 
tax-farming  comi)anies  in  the  provinces  of  which  he  w\as  master. 

"He  had  nine  legions  of  Roman  citizens,  of  which  five  had 
come  with  him  from  Italy,  one  of  veterans  from  Sicily— he  called 
it  Gcmella,  becaus(^  it  was  made  up  of  two  others— one  from  Crete 
and  Macedonia,  composed  of  veterans  who,  having  been  disbanded 
by  preceding  generals,  had  settled  in  those  provinces,  and  two 
that  Lentulus  had  raised  in  Asia.  Numerous  recruits  had  joined 
him    from    Thessaly,    Bccotia,    Achasa,    and    Epirus,    and    he    had 

^  January  1,  48  B.C.,  according  to  the  Komau  calendar ;  in  realitv,  about  the  end  of  October, 
49  i».c.  " 


joined  to  these  troops  the  soldiers  who  remained  of  the  army  of 
C.  Antonius.^  He  expected  two  other  legions  which  Scipio  was 
bringing  from  Syria  ;  he  had  3,000  archers  from  Crete,  Sparta, 
Pontus,  and  Syria;  two  cohorts  of  sHngers  of  600  men  each  ; 
7,000  horse,  of  which  6,000  came  from  Galatia  wdth  Dejotarus ! 
500  from  CVippadocia  with  Ariobarzanes,  and  the  same  number 
from  Thrace,  these  being  commanded  by  the  son  of  Cotys ;  200 
had  joined  him  from  the  shores  of  the  Pi'opontis,  under  the  orders 
of     lluscipolis,    a     man    of     extraordinary    courage.       Pompey    the 


4V^      '^-l^. 


Mounted  Archer.'^ 


younger  had  broughf  over  in  the  fleet  50n  Gallic  and  G<-rnnin 
horsemen  whom  Gabinins  had  left  at  Alexandria  as  Ptolemy's 
guard,  and  800  raised  among  his  slaves  and  herdsmen;  the 
tetrarchs  of  Galatia  had  furnished  300,  the  Syrian  Antiochus  of 
Commagene  200;  the  greater  part  were  mounted  archers.  In 
addition  to  these  he  had  Phrygians,  Bessi,  partly  mercenary  and 
partly  volunteers,  Macedonians.  Thessalians,  and  men  of  other 
countries. 

-  Pompey  even  received  some  men  from  Athens.  He  separated  his  Greek  contingents  from 
)..»  Oriental  auxi  lanes,  "  because,"  says  Appian  (Dell,  cic,  ii.  75),  "  they  were  more  accustomed 
to  keep  their  ranks  in  silence." 

=^  From  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  also  called  the  Antonine  column. 
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"  lie  had  drawn  a  fjn'at  quantity  of  provisions  from  Thcssuly, 
Asia,  Kgvpt.  freto,  the  country  of  Cyrene,  and  other  hauls.  His 
intention  \vus  to  pass  the  winter  in  Dyrrachiuni,  ApoUonia,  and 
otli.-r  niaritinu-  towns  in  order  to  prevent  an  cutranw^  iuto  Greece, 
and  ^^h\i  the  same  object  he  had  disposed  his  tleet,  which  numbered 
no  k'ss  tlian  OOU  vessels,  all  along  the  coast.' 

Ciesar  could  uot  name  among  his  allii's  either  so  many  nations 
or  so  manv  kings.  Yet  without  mentioning  the  legion  of  the 
Alouett.'  (Alauda)  or  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Gallic  and  Spanish 
cities,    by    the    Cisalpines    and   nations   of    Italy,    he    liad    enrolled 
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Plan  of  Dyrracbiiira.^ 

Geniiau  llol•s(^  wheso  couraj-e  h(^  liad  oiUm  put  to  the  proof,  and 
no  doubt  the  example  of  th(^  kin.-;  of  Xoricuin,  avIio  liad  sent  hiiu 
troops  at  the  very  eomni(meein(^nt  of  the  war,  had  been  followed 
by  other  chiefs  on  the  banks  of  thu  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  llms 
it  was  the  East  and  the  West  which  were  about  to  grapple  and 
ti<'ht,  not  for  a  senate  and  a  liberty  which  were  no  longer  known, 

^  C^sar,  de  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  3-5,  and  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  49.  The  Pompeian  forces  might 
easily  amount  to  S0,000  men ;  but  the  strength  of  Republican  feelinar  must  not  be  judge<l  by  the 
number  of  P..mpev'«  troops.  These  legions  had  }>een  enrolled  before  the  rupture,  m  virtue  of 
legitimate  orders,  accord i Tig  to  ancient  customs,  witli  the  formality  of  the  oath,  which  placed 
every  soldier  in  danger  of  extreme  penalties  if  he  failed  to  keep  it.  As  for  the  auxiliarie.«s  all 
these  nations  and  kings  of  the  East,  Pompey  s  clients,  were  bound  to  his  fortunes,  and  had  no 
power  to  refuse  him  their  aid.  Then  there  had  come  to  him  the  familiars  and  proteges  of  the 
nobles  whom  thevhad  drawn  along  with  them,  and  in  their  trains  the  volunteers  and  adventurers 
who  were  attracted  bv  his  reputation  and  the  hope  of  making  a  fruuful  campaign  under  him. 

■^  Heuzev.  Mission  anheoloyique  en  Macedoitie,  pi.  27. 


but  for  Ca)sar  or  Pompey,  whom  each  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  empire  wished  for  its  master,  after  having  had  them  turn 
by  turn  for  conquerors  and  benefactors.  The  forces  however,  did 
not  appear  equal ;  Caesar  had  neither  fleet  nor  money,  nor  stores, 
and  his  troops  were  less  in  number,  but  for  ten  years  they  had 
liv(^d  in  tents  and  conquered ;  their  devotion  to  his  pc^rson,  as  well 
as  their  confidence  in  his  fortune,  was  unlimited.  If  Pompey 's 
army  was  the  stronger,  there  was  less  discipline  among  his  soldic^-s, 
less  obedience  among  their  leaders.  To  see  the  strange  dresses  in 
the  camp,  to  hear  the  officers'  orders  given  in  twcnity  different 
languages,  suggested  those  Asiatic  armies  to  whom  the  soil  of 
Europe  has  been  always  fatal.  At  the  preetorium  again,  so  many 
magistrates  and  senators  obstructed  the  chief,  tliough  he  had  been 
given  full  power  to  decide  on  everything.^  Since  they  were  fighting 
for  the  Republic,  said  they,  it  was  certainly  fitting  that  the 
commander-in-chief  should  show  the  C^onscript  Fathers,  constituted 
into  a  council  at  Thessalonica,  a  deference  which  would  be  a  good 
augury  and  a  good  example.  But  did  this  deference  suit  the 
necessities  of  war  ? 

The  ancients  did  not  like  sailing  in  winter  time.  Accordingly, 
though  the  passage  between  Brundisium  and  Dyrrachiuni  Avas  only 
tAventy-four  hours  long,  Pompey  did  not  expiMjt  to  be  attacked 
before  the  spring,  and  he  had  quartercul  his  troops  in  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia.  It  Avas  this  verA^  severitv  of  the  season  Avhich 
decided  Ceesar.  With  his  transport  fleet  he  could  only  cross  by 
surprise,  and  this  surprise  Avas  only  possible  in  Avintc^r,  Avhen  the 
Pompeian  squadrons  had  taken  shelter  from  heavy  Aveather  in  the 
harbours.  In  spite  of  his  numerical  inferiority  and  a  dangerous 
sea,  Caesar  therefore  again  assumed  the  offensive.  On  the  4tli  of 
January,  48  (5th  of  I^oA^ember,  49),  he  embarked  in  transport 
vessels  seven  legions,  Avhich  only  formed  15,000  foot  and  500 
horse.  Had  he  met  the  Pompeian  fleet  it  Avould  have  been  all 
over  with  him;  but,  as  he  had  expected,  the  empty  Pompeian 
galleys  rode  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  roadsteads  of  Oricum 
and  Corcyra  ;  his  daring  stroke  Avas  Avell  calculated.  The  seven 
legions  crossed  without  meeting  a  single  hostile   vessel,  and  landed 

'  Dion,  xli.  48  :  Plut..  Boinp.,  64. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Acroeerauiiian  Mouutaius  in  the  roadstead  of 
Paleasm  (Paljassa).  ''They  foimd  he  had  arrived  before  they 
heard  he  had  started.'^  Ponipey's  admiral  was  the  unfortunate 
eotmdark  whom  fortune  always  opposed  to  Ciesar,  and  whose  fate 
it  was  to  be  always  outwitted  by  him.  Bibulus,  hastening  up  too 
late,  avenged  liimself  on  the  vessels  which  Ciesar  sent  back  empty 
to  embark  Antony  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  at  Brundisium  ; 
he  captured  thirty  of  them,  which  he  burnt,  with  their  pilots  and 
sailors.      Then,   in   order   to   expiate   his   negligence,  he   refused   to 
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Dyrracliium  and  neighbouring  Coast. 

quit  his   vessel,  and  wearied   himself    out   so   much  with  watching 
sea   and    shore    that  he  was    seized  with    an    illness  which    carritul 

him  off. 

The  first  towTi  Caesar  came  upon  was  Oricum  (Eriko).  The 
Pompeian  otficer  in  command  tried  to  defend  it,  but  the  inhabitants 
declared  that  they  could  not  fight  a  consul  of  the  Koman  people, 
and  opened  their  gates;  at  Apollonia,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Aons 
(Yoiussa),  the  same  thing  happened.  He  attached  more  importance 
to    the    possession    of    Dymxchium   (Durazzo),^    on    account    of    its 

'  Dvrrathiiim  stood  at  the  end  of  a  little  chain  of  steep  hills  runnino  parallel  to  the  sea  and 
separated  from  the  continent  by  large  lagoons.     To  the  north,  a  strip  of  sand  connected  these 


harbour,  which  was  the  best  on  that  coast,  and  its  strong  position. 
Learning  that  Pompey  had  forestalled  him  by  (establishing  his  stores 
there,  he  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Apsos  (Beratino)  to  protect 
the  places  which  had  yielded  to  him,  and  the  cantons  of  Epirus, 
whence  he  drew  his  supplies. 

Again  he  proposed  peace,  less  in  the  hop(^  that  it  would  be 
made  than  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  He  wrote  to  Pompey  ; 
''  You   have  lost    Italy,  Sicily,  the   two  Spains,  and  130  cohorts  of 
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Plan  of  the  Harbour  of  Oricum.^ 

Roman  citizens  ;  I  have  to  lament  Curio  and  my  army  of  Africa. 
We  both  know  then,  that  the  fortune  of  war  has  various  chances, 
and  since  we  are  still  equal  in  force,  let  us  submit  our  differences 
to  the  senate  and  people,  and  meanwhile  let  us  disband  our  armies." 
Ca)sar  risked  nothing  in  making  these  proposals.  As  dictator 
he   had   filled  up    the    number  of    the    senate   in  such  a  way  as  to 

cliffs  with  Cape  Pali;   to  the  south,  the  lagoons  communicated  witli  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
discharge-channel,  so  that  to  reach  Dyrrachiura  ])y  land  there  were  but   two  narrow  approaches 
ea«y  to  defend.     Caesar  had  establishiMl  his  camp  on  the  plateau  of  Arapai ;  Pompey  placed  his 
further  south.     (See  Ileuzey,  Mumm  archeol.  en  MaceJoine,  p.  .'»70  wy.) 
'  lleuzev    Missiim  nrrhoologique  en  Mncpdoine. 
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have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Pompeian  senators,  and  as  consul 
in  charge  he  remained  master  of  the  situation  for  all  the  year  48. 
Fonipey  however,  refused,  and  Ca?sar  reports  some  words  of  his 
which   cannot   have   been   his    official    answer,   but   which   certainly 

express  his  secret  thoughts; 
"What  will  they  sav  of  me  when 
I  am  seen  returning  without  a 
single  soklier  hito  that  Italy  which 
I  left  at  tlie  head  of  a  powerful 
army  ?  And  what  have  I  to  do 
with  a  country,  or  even  with  a 
life,     which     I     should     owe     to 

Caesar.'' ' 

One  day  Yatinius,  on  Caesar's 
behalf,  and  Labienus,  on  that  of 
Pompey,  were  discussing  aloud, 
between  the  two  aruiies,  the  con- 
ditions of  an  arrangement.  The 
soldiers  listened  ;  they  might 
perhaps  take  seriously  the  great 
words  about  an  impious  war  and 
a  country  in  tears,  and  compcd 
their  leaders  to  treat  ;  suddenly  a  shower  of  arrows,  according  to 
Cicsar's  account,  came  from  the  rompeiaii  ranks,  and  I.abienus 
broke   up  the  confin-ence,   crying ;    "  Peace  !    you  will   never   get   it 

till  you  briuij:  us  Ciesar's  head."  It  is  certain  that 
the  Pompeians,  unless  Cassar  has  malignt^d  them, 
thought  of  massacres  ;  a  ship  sailing  from  Brundisium 
having  been  taken  at  sea,  all  on  board  were  butcliered  ; 
Cicero's  remark,  quoted  above,  gives  a  colour  to 
these  stories.^ 
Meanwhile,  urgent  messages  ordered  Antony  to  cross  the 
straits  with  tlu^  first  favourable  wind;    but  the  days  passed  by  and 

'  Ciesar  says  (de  Bell.  cii\,  iii.  18)  that  he  was  informed,  after  tlie  war,  of  these  words, 
which  doiibtliss  escaped  Tompey  iu  intimate  conversation,  and  were  afterwards  reported  to  the 
victor  by  one  (jf  his  intimates. 

-  Au-ain  he  savs  (nd  Fam..  iv.  14);  "  I  knew  how  insolent,  covetous,  and  cruel  those  whose 
party  1  followed  would  be  after  the  victor}-." 
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Tomb  of  lUhulus  (Present  State). 


Coin  of  Bibulus 


Antony  did  not  arrive.     It  is  related  that   Ciesar,  little  accustomed 
to   these    delays,   was   anxious   to    go    himself    for    his    legions,   and 
that    one    evening    he    quitted    the     camp    alone,    went    on    board 
a  river-craft,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  sail  out  to  sea.     A  contrary 
wind,  which  began    to   blow  almost    immediately,  raised   the  waves, 
and  the  pilot,  frightened  at  the  storm,  refused  to  proceed.     ^'What 
dost    thou    fear?"    said    his    unknown    passenger;    '^  thou    bearest 
Csesar  and    his  fortune !  "      All  these  founders   of    empires  believe, 
or  pretend  to  believe,  in  a  fatality  which  protects  them  until  they 
have     accomplished    their     work. 
He  was   obliged  however,    if   the 
anecdote   is  true  in   spite  of    the 
silence    of    the    Commentaries^    to 
return  to  shore ;  but  the  tempest 
served  him   on   another  occasion. 
•Since  the  death   of    Bibulus,  the 
Pomp(^ian    fleet    was    without    a 
leader ;    by  an   unfortuuate  want 
of    firmness,    or   in   order  not    to 
(^ntrust  so   important  a  command 
to  another  consulan's,  who  might 
be     less    docile    and     less     sure, 
Pompey  allowed    the    eight    lieu- 
tenants   of    Bibulus    to    manage 
their  s(puidrons  at  their  own  will. 
They  did  not  agree ;  the  watch  was 
less   actively  kept,   and  one  day, 
when   the  south   wind   was   blowing,    Antony   arrived  oif  Apollonia 
in   a   few   hours   with  foui*  legions  and   800  horse.     Driven  by  the 
storm,  he  passed  Dyrrachium,  and   could   only  land   at  the  port  of 

^  This  tomb  is  not  that  of  Pompey 's  admiral.  The  inscription  engraved  upon  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  senate  and  people  conceded,  honoris  virtutisque  causa,  the  ground  whereon  the 
monument  stood  to  one  Bibulus,  a  plebeian  ledile,  for  him  and  his  -posterity.  (Orelli,  No.  4608.) 
We  know  nothing  of  this  ajdile,  but  the  Bibuli,  being  plebeians,  doubtless  belonged  to  this 
house.  Was  this  tomb — one  of  the  rare  monuments  left  us  of  the  Republican  epoch— situated 
within  or  without  the  walls  of  the  city  ?  This  subject  has  been  much  discussed.  The  inscrip- 
tion announces  a  great  favour,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  an  exception  had  been  made  to 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  burial  in  the  city.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how  is 
it  that  Cicero,  who  in  the  de  Legibus  (ii.  23),  composed  in  52,  mentions  the  exceptions  made  to 
that  law,  does  not  mention  this  one,  which  hardly  seems  as  if  it  could  have  been  made  later? 
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T^ymphirum,  a  hundred  miles  at  least,  from  Cirsar's  camp.  Two 
of  liis  ships  had  been  intercepted  by  the  enemy ;  one  of  them 
carried  200  recruits,  who,  being  sea-sick,  yii^lded,  and  in  spite  of 
the  promise  that  their  lives  would  be  spannl,  were  butchered  ;  the 
other  carried  200  veterans  ;  they  forced  the  pilot  to  run  the  ship 
on  shore,  and  were  savedJ  Pompey  found  liimself  between  th(^ 
two  Cicsarian  armies ;  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  crush 
Antony.  He  tried  to  do  so,  with  delays  which  allowed  the  two 
leaders  to  effect  a  junction  (April,  48). 

The  movement  of  the  Pompeians  had  led  them  away  from 
Dyrrachium.  Citsar  stole  a  march  upon  them,  and  postcnl  himself 
b(^tween  thiMU  and  the  town,  whicli  was  their  head(|uarters.  They 
f()ll()W(Hl  him  and  camped  on  Mount  Petra,  whence  they  maintained 
communications  with  the  sea.  Then  commenced  a  struggle  of  four 
months-  duration.  Cirsar,  imable  to  bring  his  rival  to  decisive 
action,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  enclosing  in  a  line  of  entrenched 
positions  an  army  which  was  supc^-ior  to  his  own  in  number.  At 
AU^sia  and  in  Spain  this  manoouvre  had  succeeded,  because  he  had 
bei^n  able  to  starve  out  his  foes.  Here  that  result  was  impossibh^ 
since  the  Pompeian  army  had  command  of  the  sea.  His  veterans, 
ever  admirable,  commenced  gigantic  works  with  their  usual  activity. 
Each  of  the  hills  surrounding  the  Pompeian  camp  was  protected 
by  a  fort,  and  lines  of  communication  connected  them.  Two 
motives  had  induced  them  to  follow  this  plan  :  as  the  numerous 
cjivalry  of  his  foes  rendenMl  supplicv*^  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  ruined 
country,  he  wished  to  shut  them  in,  so  that  he  might  hav(^  his 
own  movements  free  for  foraging ;  and  then  he  was  anxious  to 
show  the  world  the  great  Pompc^y  im})risoned  in  his  camp  and  not 
daring  to  fight. 

Napoleon  has  severely  condemned  these  manoeuvres ;  '^  They 
were     extremelv    rash,''    savs     he,     '^  aud     accordin^ijlv     (^esar    Avas 


c^v 


punished  for  them.  How  could  he  hope  to  maintnin  Avith 
advantage  the  long  line  of  contravallation  six  mil(\s  in  extent, 
surrounding  an  army  which  commanded  th(^  s(\i  and  occupied 
a  central  position  ?      After  immense   labours   he    failed,  was  beaten. 


'  C.Tsar  nrlrls.  /7»  corfvoaoi  liovit^  rfunvtum  enact  homiti!hu<!  prrpxi'ffti  in  nyiimi  fnrfifufh'no. 
{<Je  Belln  dr.,  iii.  2S). 
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lost  the  choicest  of  his  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  quit  the  field 
of  battle."  Pompey  opposed  him  with  a  line  of  circumvallation 
protected  by  twenty-four  forts,  and  this  line  he  constantly  expanded 
in  order  to  weaken  his  opponents'  line.  Every  day  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  two  armies.  Once  the  whole  of  the  ninth 
legion  was  engaged,  and  for  a  moment  Pompey  thought  he  had 
victory  in  his  hands.  But  the  veterans  sustained  their  reputation 
and  drove  back  the  enemy.  In  one  of  these  daily  attacks  the 
foe  hurled  so  many  projectiles  into  a  fort  that  not  a  soldier  was 
without  a  wound.  They  proudly  showed  Caesar  30,000  arrows 
which  they  had  collected  and  the  shield  of  one  of  their  centurions 
pierced  with  120  darts. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  French  soldiers  have  been  starving 
when  they  have  gained  their  greatest  victories.^  Caesar's  men  were 
also  accustomed  to  scarcity,  caused  by  the  rapidity  and  boldness  of 
his  manoeuvres.  Nowhere  did  they  suffer  so  much  as  at  Dyrrachium. 
Ctesar  had  certainly  sent  detachments  into  Epirus,  ^tolia,  Thessaly, 
and  even  Macedonia,  but  only  rare  and  scanty  supplies  could  be 
drawn  from  those  countries,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  armies,  for,  in  addition,  Metellus  Scipio  had  arrived 
there  with  his  two  legions.  The  soldiers  were  reduced  to  pounding 
roots  to  make  them  into  a  sort  of  paste,  and  when  the  Pompeians 
taunted  them  on  the  scarcity  of  food  among  them,  they  threw  in  one 
of  these  cakes,  crying  that  they  would  eat  the  bark  of  trees  rather 
than  let  Pompey  escape.  The  latter  had  corn  in  abundance,  but 
he  lacked  water  and  forage ;  Caesar  had  diverted  the  streams  which  , 
flowed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  the  Pompeians  were  reduced 
to  the  brackish  water  of  the  sea-coast.  Accordingly  the  baggage 
animals  and  horses  died  in  great  numbers,  and  the  exhalations 
arising  from  so  many  dead  bodies  tainted  the  air  and  caused 
diseases  which  killed  many  men.  At  length  Pompey  thought  he 
had  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  guided  by  deserters,  he 
prepared  a  night  attack,  and  very  nearly  cut  off  a  whole  legion 
which  was  encamped  on  the  shore.  Antony  only  succeeded  in 
saving  it  after  heavy  losses.      In  order  to  make  immediate  amends 

^  This  remark  of  General  Foy  {Mimoires  sur  la  guetTe  d'Espagne)  is  flattering  to  our 
patriotism,  but  does  not  do  credit  either  to  the  prudence  of  the  generals  or  the  foresight  of  the 
commissariat  department. 

VOL.  m.  X 
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for  this  chock,  Caesar  penetrated  the  enemy's  camp  at  the  head  of 
thirtv-throe  cohorts.  But  his  right  wing  having  mistaken  the 
way!  left  between  itself  and  the  rest  a  gap,  into  vvluch  Pompey 
i„,;nodiatolv  threw  himself ;  the  broken  ranks  of  the  C^sanans  fled 
in  disorde;-,  in  vain  did  C»sar  confront  the  fugitives ;  a  pame  had 
seized  his  troops;  he  himself  was  carried  away,  and  loft  thirty-two 
standards  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

That   day  Pompey  might   have   ended   the  war.      The   easmes 
of    his    succe'ss    made    him   fear   an   ambuscade,  and   he    dared   not 
follow  up  his  victorry.      It  was   proclai.nod   however,  as  a  decisive 
affair,  and  on   announcing   it   to   all   the  provinces,  he  resumed  the 
title   of    imperator.      It   was    said    in    his    camp    that    Ca-sar    had 
decidedly   gained    his    renown    very   cheaply;     he    could    conquer 
barbarians,  but   he   fled   before   Roman   legions;    it  was   to   treason 
that  ho  owed  all  his  successes  in  Spain.     Some  prisoners  h.vd  been 
taken  ;    Labienus,  who  was   anxious  to  prove   his   zeal   to   his   new 
friends,    claimed    thou.,    and    after    having    marched    them    round 
his   camp    in  derision,   caused   them   to   be  put   to   death,  sapng  to 
them ;   "  What '.  my  companions,  have  the  veterans  leamt  to  flee  . 
Cato  had  gut  a  decree   passed   by  the   senate  that  no  town  should 
be  plundered,  no  citizen  put  to  death  off  the  battletield ;   he  veiled 
his  head    that    ho    might   not    see   how  military  leaders,  when   once 
the  sword  is  drawn,  obey  the  decrees  of   the  civil  power  (May  and 

June,   48  B.C.).  .  j    ^.i. 

While  the  Pompoians  were  declaring  the  war  at  an  end,  the 
Ciesarian  legions,  who  had  soon  recovered  from  their  fright, 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  were  anxious  to 
return  to  the  fight.  But  Cffisar  had  other  plans ;  his  position  was 
no  longer  tenable;  provisions  would  soon  fail,  and  Scipio  was 
approaching ;  by  advancing  to  meet  that  leader  he  would  certainly 
draw  after  him  the  now  confident  enemy,  and  he  might  perhaps 
find  an  opportunity  for  a  battle.  In  any  case  he  would  gam 
space,  collect   provisions,  and  lead   the    Pompeians  away  from  their 

fleet.  *  *     n     •       I. 

Leaving    his   wounded    and    sick    therefore,    at    Apolloma,    he 

passed   through   Epirus,  by  Gomphi,   which    he    sacked    because   it 

closed  its  gates  against  him,  and  entered  Thessaly.     All  the  towns 

in  the  valley  of    the    Peneus,  except    Larissa,  yielded   to   him,   and 
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Coin  of  Thessaly.^ 


r-i 


his  soldiers  found  themselves  in  this  fertile  land  in  the  midst  of 
of  an  abundance  which  they  had  not  known  since  they  left 
Brundisium. 

As  he  had  foreseen,  Pompey  followed  him,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  Afranius,  who  wished  to  return  to  Italy.^  Cato  and 
Cicero  had  been  left  at  Dyrrachium  with  the  baggage ;  the  criticism 
and  republican  regrets  of  the  one,  and  the  peevish  temper  of  the 
other,  annoyed  the  imperator.  Dissatisfied  with  himself  and  with 
others,  Cicero  had  brought  into  the  camp  only  his  mocking  spirit, 
his  discouragement,  and  his  well-founded  fear  of  the  proscriptions 
which  would  follow  the  victory  ;  he  regretted  the  laborious  leisure 
of  his  villas,  Tusculanenses  dies,  and  he  had  willingly  let  the  army 
depart  in  which  he  was  treated  as  a  prophet  of 
misfortune.^ 

Scipio,  who  had  been  .  sent  by  Pompey  into 
Asia  to  obtain  soldiers  and  money,  had  lost  much 
time  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  living  luxuriously  in 
those  rich  provinces,  which,  if  we  may  believe 
Caesar, "^  had  then  to  suffer  ills  almost  as  great  as  in  Sylla's  time. 
A  formal  order  from  Pompey  at  length  obliged  him  to  quit  his 
headquarters  at  Pergamus,  but  he  still  marched  slowly.  His 
appearance  during  the  fights  before  Dyrrachium  might  have 
changed  into  a  disaster  the  check  inflicted  on  the  consular  army. 
Caesar  had  time  to  send  Cassius  Longinus  with  one  legion  into 
Thessaly  to  close  the  Yale  of  Tempo, ^  and  Domitius  Calvinus  with 
two  other  legions  into  Macedonia,  Avhere  he  occupied  in  force  the 
valley  of  the  Ilaliacmon.  Thence  he  kept  watch  over  the  great 
military  road,  the  via  E(/natia,  Avhich  Scipio  Avas  following,  and 
which  would  have  led  him  from  Thessalonica  to  Dyrrachium. 
The   Pompeian  general    marched  straight   towards   Calvinus,  but  on 

^  [This  was  the  bold  and  right  policy.     But  Pompey  evidently  felt  in  the  East  an  authority 
he  had  nowhere  else. — JEd.^ 

^  Ad  Fam.,  vi.  6 ,  ix.  6  and  9  ;  vii.  3  ;  ad  Att.,  xi.  3,  4,  6,  etc. 

^  Minerva  fighting,  the  name  of  the  people,  9E2:rAAl>N,  and  of  two  magistrates,  AAOY 
eEMISTO. 

*  Certain  details  given  by  Caesar,  as  the  arrangements  made  for  stealing  the  treasure  of 
Ephesus  {Bell,  civ.,  iii.  3),  which  were  stopped  by  a  letter  from  Pompey,  are  improbable.  The 
books  de  Bell.  civ.  are  not  equal  in  authority  to  those  de  Bell.  Gall.,  and  there  is  even  some 
doubt  as  to  the  true  author  of  the  work. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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arriving  in  his  neiglibourhood  he  stole  a  march  on  him,  leaving 
his  baggage  behind  the  Caesarians  in  a  fortified  camp  guarded  by 
eight  cohorts,  and  he  marched  upon  Cassius.  The  latter,  frightened 
by  the  appearance  on  his  rear  of  the  Thracian  horsemen  of  king 
CV)tys,  who  seemed  to  have  crossed  Olympus  by  footpaths,  retired 
from  Tempo  on  to  tlio  heights  of  the  Pindus  range.  Scipio  was 
thus  free  to  enter  Thessaly  when  it  suited  him.  But  by  so  doing 
he  risked  giving  up  his  line  of  supplies  and  retreat  to  the 
C^sarians  in  Macedonia  ;  he  reniained  in  that  province  and  in  the 
Yale  of  Tempo  till  Calvinus  had  struck  his  camp  to  rejoin  Caesar 
near  the  source  of  the  Peneus.^ 

Pompey  on   his   side   had   effected  a  junction  with   his  father- 
in-law's  legions  near  Larissa.      He  was  still  desirous  of   prolonging 
the  war  in   order   to   exhaust  his  foe  ;    but  the   young   nobles  who 
STUTounded    him    thought    the    campaign    very  long,   and    so   much 
circumspection   made    them    suspicious.       "If    he   does    not   decide 
upon  fighting,"  said   they,   "it   is  in  order  to  retain  his  command, 
so  proud  is  he  to  drag  about  consulares  and  praetorians  in  his  train." 
They  called  him  Agamemnon,  king  of  kings,  and  Favonius  exclaimed 
that   they  would   nut    eat   figs  at  Tusculum  that  year,  for   Pompey 
would  not  abdicate  in  time.     The  impatience  was  increased  by  the 
certainty  they  felt   of   triumphing  without  difficulty.     Ah'eady  they 
disputed  about   dignities  as  though  they  had  been  at  Kome,  on  the 
eve  of    the  comitia,  and   some  sent   to  secure  the  most  conspicuous 
houses  roimd  the  Forum,  whence  they  could  best  solicit  votes;   the 
consuls  were  chosen  for  the  following  years,  and  the  spoils  of   the 
C^sarians  divided.      They  would  begin  with  a  general  proscription, 
which  should   be   judicially  carried   out,  as   befitted   men  who  were 
fighting  in  defence  of  the  laws ;   they  had  even  drawn  up  the  form 
of  sentence.     They  were  less  agi-eed  upon  the  division  of  the  booty. 
Fannius  wanted  the  estates  of  Atticus,  Lentulus  those  of  Hortensius 
and  CiBsar's  gardens.      The  wisest  became  blind;   Domitius,  Scipio, 
and    Lentulus    Spinther    daily   entered    into   a   sharp   dispute   about 
Caesar's  chief   pontificate.     The  chances  were  even  among  the  three 
candidates,  for  if   Lentulus  had  his  age  and  services  in  his  favour, 
Domitius    enjoyed    a    great    infiuence,    and    Scipio    was    Pompey's 

^  See  ill  vol.  ii.  the  map  on  \).  lOl. 
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father-in-law.  "Thus,"  said  he  who  dispelled  these  vain  hopes, 
"instead  of  occupying  themselves  about  the  means  of  conquering, 
they  only  thought  of  the  wav  in  which  thev  would  make  use  of 
the  victory." 

Urged  on  by  the  clamour  of  these  nobles,  whom  he  felt  unable 
to  reduce  to  obedience,  Pompey 
decided  upon  giving  battle  near 
Pharsalia,  in  the  same  place  where, 
150  years  before,  Eome  had  con- 
quered Greece  and  all  the  Hellenic 
east  (Cynoscephalae).  At  the  sight 
of  his  cohorts  deploying  into  the 
plain,  Caesar  joyfully  exclaimed  ; 
"  At  last  then,  the  dav  has  come 
when  we  shall  no  longer  have  to 
fight  hunger,  but  men  !  "  And  he 
immediately  went  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  army,  which  was  formed 
of  47,000  infantry  and  7,000  horse, 
without  including  the  auxiliaries. 
The  right  [looking  eastward]  rested 
on  a  stream,  the  steep  banks  of 
which  rendered  an  attack  difficult ; 
accordingly  Pompey  had  judged 
that  position  sufficiently  strong  to 
put  all  his  cavalry  on  the  left. 
Massed  at  that  point  they  would 
easily  outflank  the  enemy,  turn 
their  position,  and  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day.  Caesar  perceived 
his  opponent's  design,  and  it  was 
upon  this  anticipated  attack  that  he 
depended  for  his  victory.  He  had  only  22,000  legionaries  and  but 
1,000  horse.     Contrary  to  his  custom,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  four 


^  Bronze  figure  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3049.  The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  flower 
with  a  broad  calyx ;  the  left  hand,  which  should  hold  another  flower,  as  in  the  engraving  on 
p.  198  in  vol.  i.,  is  broken.  According  to  M.  Chabouillet,  the  gesture  of  raising  the  skirt  of  the 
tunica  was  consecrated  to  the  images  of  Hope. 


Ilope.^ 
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lines  of  unequal  extent ;  the  first  two  were  to  attack  the  enemy, 
the  third  to  act  as  reserve,  and  the  fourth  to  face  the  cavalry  who 
would  assail  his  right.  He  warned  the  veterans  in  the  six  cohorts 
to  which  he  assigned  this  duty  that  the  victory  would  depend  upon 
their  courage  and  coolness  ;  *'  Soldier,''  he  said,  "  strike  at  the 
face."  It  is  reported  that  he  knew  the  young  nobles  who  were 
to  lead  the  charge  would  fear  the  deformity  of  a  wound  more  than 
the  dishonour  of  flight.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  order  to  reserve 
their  pilum  that  they  might  strike  the  foe  in  the  face  was  a  good 
plan   for   lighting   horsemen   protected   by  defensive   armour,   which 
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Pharsalia. 

the  Gallic  horsemen,  against  whom  his  legionaries  had  hitherto 
fought,  did  not  possess. 

Antony  commanded  the  right  wing,  Sylla  the  left,  Calvinus 
the  centre ;  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  middle  of  his  tenth 
legion,  famous  for  the  devotion  it  had  always  shown  to  him,  and 
which  Pompey's  horsemen  had  promised  him  to  trample  beneath 
the  hoofs  of  their  horses.  The  watchword  of  his  army  was  Venus 
victrix^  the  goddess  whom  none  could  resist,  that  of  the  Pompeians 
was  Hercules  invictus,  whom  twice  however,  by  Omphale  and 
Dejanira,  Venus  had  overcome,  as  she  was  now  to  do  by  Caesar. 

Pompey  had  ordered  his  men  to  await  the  shock  without  moving. 
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hoping  that  the   CaBsarians  would   arrive  exhausted  and  in  disorder 
through    their    haste.       But    when    they    saw    their    foes    remain 
motionless,  the    veterans   halted  of    their   OAvn   accord,  took   breath, 
and  then  advanced  again  in  line  at  full  speed,  hurled  their  javelins, 
and    attacked  witli    the    sword.      While    the    action  went   on   along 
the  battle-front,  the    Pompeian   cavalry  broke    through   that  of    the 
enemy  and   turned  the  left  wing.      Ca?sar   then  gave  the   signal  to 
the  fourth  line,  which  charged  with  such  vigour  that  the  horsemen, 
surprised  at  this  unforeseen  attack,  turned  round  and  fled.     At  the 
same  speed  the  cohorts  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  left,  which  they 
enveloped;    Caesar  seized  this  moment  to  push  forward  his  reserve, 
which  was    quite    fresh,  and    the    Pompeians,  broken   by  the  shock, 
fell  into   confusion.      Pompey  had   quitted   the   battlefield  when  he 
saw  his   cavalry  repulsed,  and  had  retired  into  his  tent  in   despair. 
Presently  he   heard   shouts   approaching;   it   was  Ca3sar   leading  his 
victorious  soldiers  to  the  attack  of   the  entrenchments.      ^^What!" 
cried    the    unhappy   general,    ''  into    my   very  camp  !  ''      He    thi-ew 
down  the   insignia  of   command,  sprang   upon  a  horse,  and  escaped 
by  the    Porta  Decumana.      In  the   camp   they  found,  beneath  tents 
decked   with    ivy  and    covered  with    fresh    turf,   tables    readv  laid, 
sideboards  loaded  with  silver  plate,  amphoric   full  of   wine — all  the 
the    preparations    for   a   joyous    feast.       -'And    those    who    allowed 
themselves  this  frivolous  luxury,"  said  the  victor,  ''dared  to  accuse 
of  effeminacy  this  army  of  Caesar,  so  poor  and  so  brave,  which  had 
always  lacked  necessaries  "  (9th  of  August— Gth  of  June,  48). 

In  spite  of  Ca?sar's  efforts  to  stop  i\iQ  slaughter,  15, GOO  men 
were  slain,  but  only  one  leader ;  Domitius  perished  hi  his  flight.' 
''  They  would  have  it  so,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  over  this  field  of 
slaughter.  "  After  all  I  have  done  for  the  Eepublic  I  should  have 
been  condemned  as  a  criminal  had  I  not  appealed  to  my  army."  - 
His  clemency  did  not  fail.  As  soon  as  success  was  assured,  he 
forbade  the  slaughter  of   a  single  citizen,  and  pardoned  all  captives 

^  Ca?sar  gives  tlie  number  of  Pompeians  slain  as  15,000;  Asinius  Pollio  only  reckoned  6,()00 ; 
but  doubtless  lie  omitted  the  allies,  "who  were  not  counted,"  says  Appian  (ii.  82).  The  same 
historian  gives  ten  senators  and  forty  kniglits  among  the  Pompeian  dead. 

^  A\  ords  gathered  by  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  and  reported  by 
Suetonius.  Dion  asseits  (xli.  62)  that  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death  those  who,  having  once 
taken  up  arms  and  been  pardoned  by  him,  were  found  among  the  captives,  but  that  he  granted 
each  of  his  friends  the  pardon  of  one  Pompeian. 
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who  implored  his  pity.  Even  those  who  had  already  experienced 
it  only  required  an  intercessor  to  be  again  pardoned.  In  Pompey's 
tent  he  found  correspondence,  which  might  have  yielded  him  very 
useful  revelations,  but  he  burnt  it  without  reading  it.  History 
regrets  that  he  was  not  more  curious.  The  peoples  and  princes 
who  had  sided  with  his  rival  trembled  ;  he  reassured  them.  The 
Athenians,  little  fitted  for  these  combats  of  giants,  had  come  and 
lent  their  feeble  aid  to  Pompey  instead  of  accepting  the  neutrality 
ofPered  them  by  both  parties.  C^cesar  was  anxious  to  win  over  the 
town  "  which  knew  how  to  talk  ; "  when  the  deputies  appeared  as 
suppliants  before  him,  he  contented  himself  with  saying ;  "  IIow 
often  has  the  glory  of  your  fathers  already  saved  you." 

Without  giving  his  troops  time  to  pillage  the  riches  scattered 
through  the  Pompeian  camp,  Caesar  led  them  onwards  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  the  last  remnants  of  whom  he  surrounded  upon 
a  mountain ;  24,000  men  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  morrow 
the  whole  army  decreed  the  prize  of  valour  to  Caesar,  to  the  tenth 
legion,  and  a  centurion.  At  the  moment  of  giving  the  signal  for 
battle  Csesar  had  recognized  this  veteran  and  called  him  by  name, 
and  had  said  to  him  ;  '^  Well,  Crastinus,  shall  we  beat  them  ? " 
*'  We  shall  win  with  glory,  Caesar,"  he  had  replied,  in  a  loud 
voice,  ^^  and  to-day  you  will  praise  me,  living  or  dead."  With 
these  words  he  had'  advanced,  and  120  men  of  the  cohort 
had  dashed  foi*ward  with  him.  After  some  brilliant  feats  he  had 
fallen.  Caesar  had  his  corpse  sought  out  and  erected  a  special 
tomb  for  him  beside  the  trench  where  the  other  dead  were  laid. 


Y. — Death  of  Pompey. 

Pompey  had  made  a  great  blunder  in  separating  himself  from 
his  fleet  and  accepting  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  Grecian 
continent ;  another  blunder  was  not  to  secure  a  place  of  refuge  in 
case  of  defeat.^  But  such  was  his  confidence  that  he  had  not 
appointed  any  rallying  place,  so  that  all  had  dispersed  haphazard, 
and  of    all  that    powerful    army  there    remained  only  the  dead  and 

*  [There  must  have  been  ample  time  to  bring  his  fleet  round  Greece,  and  anchor  it  near 
Pharsalia.— ^rf.] 


the  suppliants.  The  leader  himself,  wholly  occupied  in  saving  his 
own  life,  fled  towards  the  Yale  of  Tempo,  and  the  two  Lentuli 
who  accompanied  him  saw  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  of  the 
pirates,  and  of  Sertorius,  driven  by  thirst,  drink  the  water  of  the 
river  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  like  a  mountain  shepherd. 
Having  reached  the  sea-coast,  he  passed  the  night  in  a  fisherman's 
hut,  and  in  the  morning  was  taken  up  by  a  merchant  vessel  which 
had  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  king  Dejotarus  appeared  on  the  shore  making  desperate 
signs.  The  skipper  received  him  also  on  board  and  hastened  to  set 
sail.     Pompey  made  him  steer  for  Mitylene,  where  he  took  up  his 


Merchant  Vessel  (on  the  Tomb  of  a  Merchant  at  Pompeii). 

wife  Cornelia ;  then  he  drew  southward  by  the  sea  of  the  Sporades, 
*Svhich  he  had  formerly  crossed  with  500  galleys.'"  The  report 
of  his  defeat  had  preceded  him,  and  in  these  islands,  this  province 
of  Asia  which  he  had  thought  were  so  devoted  to  his  cause,  no 
one  showed  any  anxiety  to  give  him  aid;  even  at  Khodes  he  could 
only  stop  for  a  very  short  time.  On  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia, 
the  scene  of  his  former  exploits,  there  were  rich  cities,  Aphrodisias, 
Telmessus,  Patara,  which  gave  him  a  little  money;  Cilicia  furnished 
him  with  ships  and  a  few  soldiers.  But  whither  should  he  go  ?  It 
is  said  he  thought  of  fleeing  to  the  Parthians,  and  that  Antioch, 
which  had  declared  for  Caesar,  having  closed  the  desert  road  against 

^  Plutarch  {Pump.,  74)  puts  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  Cornelia. 
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him,  he  had  decided  on  seeking  an  asylum  in  Egypt.  He  had  no 
other  course  open  to  him/  The  reigning  king,  whose  father, 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  had  been  nnder  obligations  to  him,  was  his  ally; 
sixty  Egyptian  vessels  had  joined  the  senatorial  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  after  the  expedition  of  Gabinius  there  had  remained 
in  Egypt  a  few  thousand  Pompeian  soldiers  wlio  liad  not  yet 
forgotten    their   old  general  ;    and  tinally,  the    country  was    easy  to 


Statue,  said  to  be  of  Cleopatra,  from  the  Vatican  -  (Miiseo  Pio-Clementino). 

defend,  and  he  could  thence  communicate  with  the  Parthians  if 
it  were  necessarv.  and  certainlv  with  Yarro  and  Juba,  who  were 
masters  of  Numidia  and  Roman  Africa. 

Pompey  arrived  in  view  of  Pelnsinm  followed  by  about  2,000 
men.  According  to  the  will  of  the  late  king,  Cleopatra  was  to 
maiTy  her  brother-  Ptolemy  Bionysins,  two  years  yonnger  than 
herself,'^  and  reign    conjointly  with  him    nnder   the  tutelage   of    the 


^  He  had  already  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  Parthians,  but  his  ambassador  had  been  cast 
into  prison  by  them.     (Dion,  xlii.  '2.) 

^  She  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  69  B.C.,  and  was  consequently  nearly  twenty-one  on 
Caesar's  arrival. 

^  This  statue,  which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  Cleopatra  on  account  of  the  serpent 's-head 
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Coin  of 
PelusiumJ 


senate.  But  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  young  queen  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  general  Achillas  and  the  governor  of  king 
Theodotus  ;  she  had  withdrawn  into  Syria,  and  Ptolemy 
had  collected  an  army  at  Pelusium  to  stop  the  expe- 
dition his  sister  was  preparing  against  him.  When 
the  vanquished  Pompey  appeared,  Pothinus  and  Achillas 
were  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  received  with 
honour.  Theodotus  rejected  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
destinies  of  the  king  and  country  \vith  the  lot  of 
a  fugitive,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  the  vessel  under  pretence  of 
taking  the  general  to  the  king. 

^'When  the  boat  approached,  Septimius  was  the  first  to  rise 
to  his  feet  and  salute  Pompeius,  in  the  Eoman  tongue,  with  the 
name  of  imperator^  which  is  to  say,  sovereign-captain,  and  Achillas 
also  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  tongue 
and  asked  him  to  come  into  his  boat, 
because  all  along  the  coast  was  much 
mud  and  many  sand-banks,  so  that  there 
was  not  water  enough  for  his  galley  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  several  of  the 
king's  galleys  were  seen  afar  that  were 
being  armed  with  all  diligence  and  all 
the  coast  covered  with  men-of-war,  so 
that  when  Pompeius  and  they  of  his 
company  would  fain  have  changed  their 
minds  they  could  no  longer  have  done 
aught  to  escape,  and  moreover  by  show- 
ing themselves  mistrustful  they  did  but 
give  the  murderer  some  colour  for  carry- 
ing out  his  wicked  purpose.  Wherefore,  taking  leave  of  his 
wife  Cornelia,  who  already  before  the  blow  fell  made  lamentations 
over  his  end,  he  commanded  two  centurions  that  they  should  get 
into   the   Egyptian's   boat   before   him,  and   also    one   of    his   freed 


Ptolemy  Auletes  (from  a  Coin). 


I 


bracelet  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  is  probably  an  Ariadne  represented  sleephig.     In 
any  case,  the  portrait  of  Cleopatra  must  not  be  looked  for  in  it. 

^  Head  of  Isis  surrounded  by  the  name  of  the  city,  niAOYSIA.     Bronze  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

^  Clarac,  Icon.     Ptolemy  Auletes  has  on  his  coins  the  laurel  wreath  which  he  scarcely 
deserved. 
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slaves  who  was  called  Pliilippus,  with  another  slave  named  Scynes. 
And  as  Achillas  already  held  forth  his  hand  from  his  boat,  he 
turned  about  to  his  wife  and  son,  and  said  to  them  these  verses 
of  Sophocles : — 

*^  Who  enteretli  a  prince's  palace,  he 
Becomes  a  slave,  although  he  enter  free." 

"These  were  the  last  words  which  he  said  to  his  own  when 
he  passed  from  his  galley  into  the  boat;  and  because  it  was  far 
from  his  galley  to  the  dry  hmd,  seeing  that  none  began  any 
pleasant  converse  with  him,  he  looked  Septimius  in  the  face  and 
said  ;  "It  seems  to  me  that  T  recognize  thee,  comrade,  as  having 
been  formerlv  in  the  wars  witli  me."  The  other  made  a  sign  to 
him  with  the  head  only  that  it  was  true,  without  giving  any  other 
rt^ply  or  acknowledgment  whatsoever;  wherefore  having  no  longer 
any  who  spoke  a  word,  he  took  in  his  hand  a  little  book,  whcpein 
he  had  written  a  harjingue  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  wished 
to  make  to  Ptolemanis,  and  began  to  read  it.  When  they  drew 
near  land,  CVmielia  with  her  servants  and  familiar  friends  rose  to 
her  feet,  looking  in  great  distress  for  what  would  be  the  issue.     It 

seemed  to  hc^r  that  she  might  have  good  hope 
when  she  perceived  many  of  the  king's  men 
who  appeared  at  the  landing  as  if  to  receive 
and  do  him  honour ;  but  at  this  point,  as  he  was 
taking  the  hand  of  his  freed  man  Philippus  to 
rise  more  easily,  Septimius  came  first  behind 
him  and  passed  his  sword  through  his  body, 
after  which  Salvius  and  Achillas  also  im- 
sheathed  their  swords,  and  thereupon  Pompeius 
drew  his  robe  before  his  face  with  both  hands, 
without  saying  or  doing  aught  unworthy  of 
him,  and  endured  bravely  the  blows  which 
they  dealt  him,  only  giving  a  sigh  ;  he  was  fifty -nine  years  of  age 
and  ended  his  life  the  day  following  that  of  his  nativity.  They 
that  had  remained  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  roadstead,  when  they 
perceived  this  murder,  made  so  great  an  outcry  tliat  it  was  heard 
as   far   as    the    shore,    and    quickly  weighing   the   anchors,  they  set 

^  Tri'fotr  dc  Xumism.,  pi.  1,  No.  3. 
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Pompey.* 


sail  to  flee,  wherein  the  wind  helped  them,  which  forthwith  rose 
fresh  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  open  sea,  so  that  the  Egyptians 
who  were  making  ready  to  sail  after  them,  Avhen  they  saw  that, 
desisted,  and  having  cut  off  the  head,  cast  the  trunk  of  the  body 
out  of  the  boat,  exposed  to  whosoever  desired  to  see  so  miserable 
a  sight. 

"  Philippus,  his  freedman,  remained  near  until  the  Egyptians 
had  sufficiently  looked  upon  it,  and  then  having  washed  it  with 
sea-water  and  Avrapped  it  in  his  own  poor  shirt,  since  he  had 
nothing  else,  he  sought  along  the  shore,  where  he  found  some 
remains  of  an  old  fishing-boat,  the  pieces  whereof  were  very  old, 
but  enough  to  burn  a  poor  naked  body,  and  yet  not  altogether. 
Thus  as  he  was  raking  them  together  and  collecting  them,  there 
came  by  a  Eoman,  an  old  man,  who  in  his  young  days  had  been 
in  the  wars  under  Pompeius;  and  thus  he  asked  him;  "Who 
art  thou,  my  friend,  who  makest  this  preparation  for  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  great  Pompeius?"  Philippus  replied  that  he  was  his 
freedman.  "Ah,"  said  the  Eoman,  "thou  shalt  not  have  that 
honour  alone,  and  I  pray  thee,  receive  me  for  a  companion  in  so 
holy  and  pious  a  task,  that  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  complain 
wholly  and  altogether  of  having  settled  in  a  strange  land,  having, 
as  a  recompense  for  many  ills  which  I  have  there  endured,  at 
least  encountered  this  good  chance,  to  be  able  to  touch  with  my 
hands  and  help  to  bury  the  greatest  captain  of  the  Eomans."  In 
such  wise  was  Pompeius  buried  (29th  of  September,  24th  July,  48.) 

"  The  next  day,  Lucius  Lentulus,  knowing  naught  of  what 
had  happened,  coming  from  Cyprus,  went  sailing  along  the  coast, 
and  perceived  a  funeral  fire,  and  Philippus  near  by,  whom  he  did 
not  recognize  at  the  first  glance  ;  and  thus  he  asked  him ;  "  Who 
is  he  that,  having  here  ended  his  allotted  course,  rests  here?" 
But  suddenly,  uttering  a  great  sigh,  he  added,  "Alas,  is  it 
perchance  thou,  great  Pompeius?"  T]ien  he  landed  where  he 
was  soon  taken  and  slain. ^ 

History,  like  Ctesar,  weeps  over  this  end  of  his  rival.  But 
though  we  grant  that  Pompey's  services,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
military  life,   and  the  dignity  of   his  private  life,  merit  praise,   we 

^  Plut.,  Pomp,  (translation  of  Amyot).     Hadrian  raised  a  tomb  to  him  160  years  afterwards. 
(Spart.,  Hadnan.,  7.) 
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must  nevertheless  condenm  the  sterile  ambition  and  perpetual 
indecisions  of  him  who  desired  power  only  that  ''he  might 
display  his  triumphal  robe."  Talents  which  were  after  all  but 
ordinary  are  not  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  statesman.  A 
man  has  no  right  to  it  except  on  condition  of  having  well  under- 
stood the  needs  of  his  time,  and  consequently  the  approaching 
future  ;  and  then  of  having  resolutely  made  for  it.  Pompey,  who 
so  often  passed  from  senate  to  people  and  from  people  to  senate, 
had  never  any  other  motive  but  the  interest  in  his  own  greatness. 
From  his  history  springs  a  political  moral:  the  fugitive  from 
Pharsalia  was  the  deserter  from  all  parties; 

1  Engraved  gem  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (after  Bernliard  Graser,  op.  ctf.). 


Vessel  with  Ensign  Hoisted.' 


CHAPTEE    LVII. 

THE   CIVIL   WAR    AND   DICTATORSHIP  OF    C^SAR    FROM    THE    DEATH    OF 

POMPEY  TO  THAT  OF  CATO  (48-46  B.C). 

I. — Alexandrian  War  (Oct.  48  to  June  47).      Expedition  against 

Pharnaces. 

C^ESAE  knew  how  to  complete  his  victories.  Leaving  Cornifieins 
in  lUyria  to  keep  watch  over  Cato  and  tlie  Pompeian  fleet, 
and  Calenus  in  Greece  to  reduce  the  nations  there,  he  set  out  with 
two  legions  making  scarcely  a  body  of  3,200  foot  and  SOO  horse, 
and  followed  Pompey's  track  in  order  not  to  leave  him  time  to 
gather  a  new  army.  According  to  a  very  unlikely  story,  as  he 
was  crossing  the  Hellespont  in  a  boat,  he  met  Cassius  at  tlie  head 
of  ten  Pompeian  galleys  and  ordered  him  to  surrender.  Cassius  was 
confounded  and  submitted,  without  its  occurring  to  his  mind  that  he 
could  finish  the  war  at  one  stroke.^  It  is  more  cc^rtain  that  Asia, 
which  had  been  fearfully  oj^pressed  by  Scipio,  heard  with  joy  of 
its  new  master's  fortune.  The  victor  relieved  the  province  of  a 
third  of  the  taxes,  allowed  it  to  raise  the  tribute  itself,'-  [md  made 
a  change  in  the  system ;  for  the  disastrous  law  of  tith(^s  he 
substituted  a  fixed  payment,^  so  that  there  remained  for  the 
publican  only  the  raising  of  some  indirect  taxes  of  little  iinp(>rt- 
ance  ;  he  reckoned  upon  certainly  finding  and  appropriating  in 
Egypt  the  money  which  he  was  unwilling  to  demand  of  exhausttxl 
Asia. 

A    few   days   after   the    death    of    Pompey    he    arrived    before 

^  This  is  the  account  given  by  Appian  and  Plutarch.  That  of  Cicero  i^Philipp.,  ii.  11)  is 
more  credible[?].  Cassius,  he  says,  waited  for  Caesar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  in  order  to 
kill  him,  and  the  latter  only  escaped  by  chance, 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  4. 

•'  Dion,  xlii.  6.     Perhaps  he  made  the  same  change  in  Sicily. 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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Alexandria  with  thirty -fivo  vessels  and  4,000  men.  When 
Theod(.tus  presented  to  him  the  head  of  his  rival,  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  in  horror  and  ordered  them  to  bury  the  sad 
remains  in  a  chapel   of    Nemesis  which  he  built   at  the  city   gates. 

The      king's     ministers 
felt  hurt  at  the  honours 
paid  to  their  victim,  and 
seeing  Caesar  so  poorly 
attended,     t  h  e  y    forgot 
that    they    had    before 
them  tht^  master  of  the 
world.      The    Egyptian 
soldiers     were     secretly 
encouraged    to    cry   out 
when  the  lictors  passed 
that  their  presence  was 
an    outrage    upon    the 
royal    majesty.      Every 
day    disturbances     took 
place    in     w^hich     some 
legionaries    were    slain. 
When  the  consul,  to  pay 
his  troops,  claimed   the 
payment  of  an  old  debt 
of     Ptolemy    Auletes, 
amounting  to  ten  million 
sesterces,^  Pothinus  dis- 
dainfully    replied    that 
Ceesar    still    had     very 


Nemesis,  Retributive  .lustice.-* 


great  matters  on  his  hands,  that  it  woukl  be  better  to  start  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  terinimite  them,  and  that  on  his  return  he  would 
certainly  receive,  with  the  king's  good  grace,  all  the  money  which 
was  due  to  him.     This  language  was  too  clear  ;    but  Ctesar  neither 

^  See  p.  o.'^.  •     i      ff    I  • 

2  A  statue  in  tlie  Louvre.  The  right  arm  thus  bent  is  tlie  characteristic  attitude  ot  this 
goddess,  because  it  represented  a  cubit,  a  measure  which  was  taken  alleoforically  to  measure 
punishment  or  recompense.  Tlie  horn  of  plenty  symbolizes  the  blessings  wliich  the  goddess 
assured  to  the  just.  The  liead  is  ancient,  but  set  on  later,  as  also  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Chirac, 
Descrijjt.  des  Anfuj.,  No.  'S]'<.) 
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could  nor  would  depart.  The  ancients  said  that  from  ^N'ovember 
to  March  the  sea  was  closed.^  The  Etesian  or  north  winds  which 
blow  with  violence  in  the  Archipelago,  interrupted  the  navigation 
between  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  condemned  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  to  remain  at  Alexandria.-  He  had  the  interests  of  Eome 
too  much  at  heart  not  to  make  use  of  his  enforced  stay  to  regulate 


^**V  ■>tTtt:J~e* 


ocale 


ifccarclxn^  ts    Uaiimaud  -  Bey . 


-t^ 


i- 


Plan  of  Alexandria 


Egyptian  aifairs  in  the  interests  of  the  Eepublic  ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  Eepublic  required  that  Pompey's  assassins,  Avho  took  sucli  a 
high  hand  with  Caesar,  should  cease  to  be  masters  of  that  wealthy 

'  Vegetius,  v.  U  ;  maria  olauduntur. 

^  Ipse  enim  iiecessario  etesiis  tenebatur,  qui  navigantibus  Alc.randria  sunt  adversissimi  vend, 
(de  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  107.)  The  sailors  still  say  ;  '^  In  the  Mediterranean  there  are  only  three  good 
harbours,  ,Iune,  July,  and  August."  See  p.  299,  how  Pompey  at  Dyrracliium  counted  on  the 
winter,  and  p.  318,  how  Cato  was  obliged  to  make  liis  fleet  winter  at  the  same  season  at  Barca. 
Vegetius  (V.  9)  says  that  navigation  was  closed  from  the  16th  of  November  to  the  "21st  of  March. 
At  Venice,  even  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  return  vovages  from  the  coast  of  Svria  and  of 
Alexandria  were  forbidden  to  the  Venetian  vessels  from  the  loth  of  November  to  the  20th  of 
January,  "  in  order  that  they  may  escape  the  perils  of  an  imminent  shipwreck  in  the  '  time  of 
the  months  of  the  raw  winter '  on  a  penalty  of  500  ducats  for  the  captains  and  of  1,(  00  for  the 
shareholders  or  proprietors  of  the  vessel.''  (Law  of  the  8th  of  June,  1569,  Jal,  Nautical  Glo-^^saty^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  1045.)  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  speaks  "  of  the  incapacity  of  the  new  navy 
to  keep  the  sea  in  winter."  If  our  ironclads  must  go  into  harbour  in  the  bad  season,  a  fortiori 
was  it  a  necessitv  for  the  galleys  of  the  ancients. 

Y  2 
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kiiio:doin.      no  invited  Cleopatra   to  come  to  him.       "  She   set   out 
with  only  Apollodorns,  her  coniidant,   and  arrived  before  the  palace 
at  night!     As    she   could    not    pass    the    threshold    without    being 
recognized,  she  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  bundle  of  wearing  apparel 
whidi    Apollodorus   fastened    with    a    strap    and   carried   to    Caesar. 
This  young  woman,  who  had  just  raised  an   army  to  obtain  justice 
for  herself,    and   who   so  boldly   answered  his  call,    seemed   to   him 
the  very  a'llv  he  needed.     In  the  name  of  Eome,  who  had  received 
the  guardianship  of  this  divided  royal  race,   he   compelled  Dionysus 
to  be  reconciled  to  his   sister.'"      Plutarch  looks  upon  this  adven- 
ture only  in  the  light  of  a  love  affair; 
I   see   in  it   also  and  more  especially  a 
political     transaction.       The      ministers 
quickly    saw    that    their    ruin   was    the 
pledge    of    this   reconciliation.     With   a 
view  of  breaking  it  off,  they  persuaded 
the  young  Ptolemy  to  escape  from  the 
palace   and   call   the  people   to   his  aid. 
The   Eomans   again  seized   the  fugitive 
prince ;  but  this  attempted  escape  excited 
a    rising    in    the    toA\Ti,    which    Caesar 
endeavoured  to  pacify  by  reading  to  the 
people  the  will  of  the  late  king,  Auletes, 
and   by   declaring   that   in   his   position 
of   guardian   he    ordained    that    Polemy 
and    Cleopatra    should    reign    together.'- 
The     insurrection    came     to     nothing; 
Pothinus  even  appeared  to   resign   himself,   but  he  secretly  recalled 
Achillas,    who   was   at   Pelusium    in   command   of   twenty   thousand 
fairly   good   troops,    thanks   to   the    Roman    depots   which   Clabinius 
had 'left   behind   in  Egypt.      Ceesar  made    Ptolemy  forbid   them   to 
commit    anv  violence;    in   answer   they   put   the   envoys   to   death; 
four  thousand  Romans  had  then  to  hold  their  own  against  twenty 


1  Plut.,  C(Psar,  54-00. 

2  Dion,  xlii.  3o.     Dion  adds  that  Cfesar  promised  to  give  Cyprus  to  two  other  children  of 

Ptolemy,  a  promise  which  was  not  very  binding  on  him. 

3  This  Ptolemy  wears  the  ivy  wreath,  the  attribute  of  Bacchus,  whom  the  Greeks  more 
often  called  Dionysus ;  on  other  coins  of  this  prince  the  god's  thyrsus  is  seen. 


Ptolemy  Dionysus. 
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thousand  drilled  soldiers  and  an  angry  nation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  souls.  They  took  possession  of  part  of  the  Eruchium 
quarter,  on  the  north  of  the  Via  Canopica,  where  stood  the  palace 
of  the  kings  and  the  theatre  ;  then  they  closed  all  the  approaches 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  of  that  collection  of  solid  buildings 
a  vast  fortress  which  Achillas  soon  lost  the  hope  of  taking  by 
storm.  In  order  to  cut  off  their  communications  with  the  sea,  he 
attacked  the  royal  fleet  of  which  Caesar  had  obtained  possession, 
as  it  lay  in  the  harbour  ;  the  Romans  being  unable  to  save  it  set 
fire    to    it,    and    the    flames    reached    the    arsenal   and  destroved   the 

^  ft 

famous  library  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
400,000  volumes. 

From  the  interior  of  the  pala(je  Pothinus  kept  up  active 
communication  with  the  besiegers  ;  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  then  confined  Ptolemy  more  closely.  The  eunuch 
Ganymede,  the  confidant  of  Pothinus,  succeeded  however,  in 
escaping  with  the  king's  youngest  sister,  Arsinoe ;  he  led  her  to 
the  camp,  where  she  was  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen. 
Ganymede,  who  was  an  active  and  intelligent  man,  took  advantage 
on  his  own  behalf  of  the  favour  of  the  soldiers.  He  got  them  to 
slay  Achillas,  took  his  place,  and  thought  he  had  found  an  infallible 
means  of  destroying  the  Roman  army  by  cutting  the  aqueducts 
Avhich  supplied  their  quarter  with  water,  and  by  sending  sea-water 
into  their  cisterns  with  the  aid  of  machines.  But  they  dug  wells, ^ 
and  patiently  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  aid  which  Caesar  had 
demanded  of  the   Governor  of  Asia,   Domitius  Calvinus. 

He  was  an  able  man,  firm  and  just,  who  though  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  post  after  Pharsalia  had  already  reorganized 
everything.  He  was  able  to  send  the  dictator  one  legion  by  land 
and  another  by  sea,  the  latter  of  which  was  driven  by  the  winds 
to  the  west  of  Alexandria.  Caesar  went  with  some  vessels  in 
search  of  the  second,  and  on  his  return  defeated  Ganymede  who 
ban-ed  his  way.  The  eunuch  repaired  his  galleys,  built  fresh  ones, 
and  persisted  in  trying  to  close  the  sea  against  the  Romans  and 
starve  them  out.  In  front  of  the  town  stretched  the  island  of 
Pharos,   connected  with  the  shore   by   a   mole;     Caesar   attacked   it 


'  These  wells  are  found  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Pharos. 
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Coin  of  Ptolemy  XII.* 


and  succeeded  in  gaming  possession  of  it.  liut  the  Alexandrians 
bravely  continued  their  efPorts  to  destroy  the  fleet,  and  one  day  he 
was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  only  escaped  by  tlirowing  himself 
ifito  the  sea,  where  it  is  asserted   he   held   his  Commentaries  above 

water  with  one  hand  while  he  swam 
w4th  the  other.  This  is  another  legend 
to  be  suppressed:  Ciesar  had  certainly 
not  taken  his  manuscripts  with  him  to 
a  fight  in  the  port  of  Alexandria.^ 

At  length  however,  he  grew  alarmed 
about  this  struggle,  which  was  making 
him    lose    precious    time    and    run    useless    risks.      He    gave    the 
Alexandrians  back  their   king,   in   hopes  of  arriving  at  an  arrange- 
ment or  of   sowing  dissension  among  his  enemies.     This  concession, 
which    was    taken    as    a    sign   of    weakness,    only    gave   them    fresh 
vigour,     and    they    also     stopped    a    convoy    coming    from     C^ilicia. 
Fortunately  :\Iithridates  the  Pergamean,  who  was  thimght  to  be  the 
son   of    the    great    Mithridates,    and    whom    Caesar   had    ordered    to 
raise   troops   in   Syria,  assembled   in   that    province  an   army  which 
was    swelled    on    the    way    by    a  great   number   of   Jews;   for   that 
nation   saw   in   the   conqueror  of    Pompey  the  executor  of  Jeliovah's 
decrees   against    the    man   who   liad    violaknl    the    Holy    of    Holies.' 
The   Pergamean  reached  Pelusium  at   the  end  of   January,   47  ;    the 
town,  thoudi  strong  and  well  guarded,  was  carried  by  an  impetuous 

attack. 

There  are  two  keys  to  Egypt,  says  the  author  of  the 
AlexandrUui  War;  one  is  at  Pharos,  the  sea  gate;  the  other  at 
Pelusium,  the  land  gate.  Caesar  held  one,  Mithridates  had  just 
taken  the  other,  which  secured  his  communications;  he  could 
therefore  plunge  fearlessly  into  the  coimtry.  He  ascended  the  east 
bank  of  the  Pelusiac  branch,  and  in  a  sharp  engagement,  the  chief 
honour  of  which  fell  to  Herod's  father,  he  drove  into  the  river  an 
Egyptian  army  which  attempted  to  stop  liim.  This  success 
facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Nile,   which  he  effected  between  the 

^  Appian  {Bell,  civ.,  ii.  150)  says  that,  in  order  to  avoid  being  observed  by  those  in  pursuit, 
lie  swam  under  water,  only  rising  to  the  surface  to  take  breath. 

^  Ptolemy  XII.,  or  Dionysus,  as  Bacchus.  M.  liompois  has  recently  maintained  that  this 
coin  represents  Ptolemy  IV.     On  the  reverse  an  eagle  on  a  thmiderboh. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  831— 832. 
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w 
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upper  point  of  the  Delta  and  Memphis.  Many  Jews  dwelt  in  that 
town.  Letters  from  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus  had  led  them  to  join 
Csesar's  party ;  and  they  furnished  Mithridates  with  auxiliaries, 
provisions  and  information.  Such  was  the  number  of  the 
circumcised  in  this  army  that  the  place  where  the  decisive  battle 
took  place  retained  the  name  of  the  Jews'  Camp.^ 

On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  relief,  Ctesar  had 
issued  from  his  Alexandrine  fortress,  and  turning  westward,  whilst 
Ptolemy  with  his  fleet  ascended  the  Canopic  branch,  he  had 
forestalled  the  Egyptians,  though  his  route  was  the  longer  one, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Mithridates.  The  king  placed  his 
camp  on  a  hill  in  the  Libyan  chain,  which  terminates  at  the  Nile 
near  Chom-Cherik,  at  the  spot  where  five  centuries  before  Amasis 
had  won  Egypt  from  Apries,  and  where,  seven  centuries  later, 
Amrou  won  it  from  the  Alexandrians.  A  decisive  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated.  In  the  fray  the  king  was 
drowned,  and  a  rich  booty  rewarded  the  legionaries  for  their  long 
patience.  Egypt  accepted  Cleopatra  as  queen,  and  she  married 
the  last  of  her  brothers,  Ptolemy  Neoterus,  whilst  her  sister  Arsinoe 
was  sent  captive  to  Eome.^ 

Having  come  gloriously  out  of  this  severe  trial,  Caesar  remained 
two  or  tlu-ee  months  longer  in  Egypt.  He  is  blamed  for  this  stay  ; 
Cleopatra,  it  is  said,  bewitched  him  with  all  the  seductions  of  wit 
and  beauty;  splendid  like  a  daughter  of  the  East,  and  passionate 
like  a  child  of  Ionia,  the  siren  detained  the  hero.  If  Csesar  loved 
pleasure,  he  loved  still  more  his  glory  and  his  fortune,  which  so 
ill-timed  a  passion  would  have  compromised.'  After  passing  eleven 
years  in  the  tent,  he  doubtless  had  a  right  to  a  few  days'  repose, 
but  the  time  for  repose  had  not  yet  come,  for  his  foes  were 
collecting  a  powerful  army  in  Africa  and  beating  the  Ciesarians  in 
lllvria;  a  ncAV  Mithridates  was  appearing  in  Asia;  troubles  were 
rising  in  Spain  and  revolutionary  passions  breaking  out  at  Kome 
and  in  Italy.  With  such  a  man  things  must  be  looked  at  from 
their  serious  side;  if  he  did  not  quit  Egypt  sooner,  it  was  at  first 


^  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.,  xiv.  14.  i  •       r        u 

2  An  inscription  (C.  /.  Z.,  i.  p.  390)  allows  us  to  fix  CtEsar's  return  to  Alexandria,  after  the 

victory  of  the  Nile,  on  the  27th  of  March,  47  B.C. : Ccesar  Ale.randnam  recepit. 

^  Caisar  was  then  fifty-five. 
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Cleopatra  and  Caesar  honouring  t]\e 
gods  of  Egypt.' 


because   it   had   boon   difficult   for   him  to  leave   it,  and  afterwards 

because  he  was  detained  there  by  the 
interest  of  Kome  far  more  than  by 
the  love  of  a  woman.  Led  into  the 
countrv    bv    the    desire    to    bring    the 

%■'  « 

war  to  a  close,  he  had  found  a  nation 
in  revolt  against  the  guardianship  of 
lionio.  Every  day  he  had  passed  on 
that  coast  had  been  a  day  of  combat 
for  liim,  and  as  opinion  was  a  gi'cat 
force  even  in  those  times,  he  had 
been  unwilling  to  quit  Egypt  as  a 
fugitive.  After  the  victory  it  was 
necessarv  to  remain   still  in  order  to 

■ 

impose   upon  turbulent   Alexandria   the    acceptance  of   its  condition 

as  a  vassal  city,  to  ensure  the  safety 
of    the    two    legions    he    left    there, 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  kings 
he  had  just  given  it,  and  appease  the 
popular  resentment  by  paying  homage 
to  the  gods  of  the   countiy.      It  was 
not    simply    to    please    Cleopatra  that 
he-  had  resolved  upon  this  solution  of 
the  Egyptian  question.'^     To  make  this 
wealthy  country  into  a  province  would 
have    been    to    expose    the   proconsul 
sent  thither  to  dangerous  temptations ; 
Augustus    and   the   emperors   for  two 
centuries  thought  as  Caesar  did  on  this 
Pharnaces  II.  King  of  Pontus.'         subject/     It  was  better  to  have  native 
princes  who  would  be  useful  without  ever  being  dangerous.      But 

'  Bas-relief  from  the  temple  of  Denderah,  representing  Cleopatra  and  Ctesar  making  offer- 
ings to  Hathor.     (After  RoselUni,  Man.  stor.,  ii.  406.) 

-  Shortly  after  Caesar's  departure,  Cleopatra  was  delivered  pf  Caesarion,  and  this  birth  was 
according  to  custom  represented  on  a  temple,  that  of  Hermontis,  near  Thebes.  (Cf .  ChampoUion, 
Momim.,  pi.  145-148,  and  Maspero,  Jmm.  Asiat,  1878.)  C«sar  never  paid  any  heed  to  this 
child,  and  did  not  mention  him  in  his  will. 

^  From  a  gold  coin  of  that  prince.     (Clarac,  Icon.,  pi.  1031,  No.  2984.) 

*  .  .  .  .  Venfus  provincifnn  fwere.  ne  qwmiJoque  violentiovem  pnesidem  nacta,  novarum 
rei-um  materia  esset.     (Livv,i>Y.,cxii.)     The  commander  of  the  troops  which  he  left  in  Egypt, 


,^ 

(  «-^l 

Sl^m 

/%^5^H 

l'%S^^m 

^ 

Terra  Cotta  Fragments  found  at  Tarsus  and  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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it  was  needful  to  accustom  the  people  to  fear  these  kings  imposed 
on  them  by  foreigners,  and  this  necessary  protectorate  required 
the  strong  hand  of  the  dictator  to  take  and  retain  the  reins  for 
some  time. 

Urgent  despatches  summoned  him  to  Rome,  but  Asia  Minor 
was  threatened  by  the  king  of  the  Bosphorus.  Between  private 
interest  and  that  of  the  Republic  he  did  not  hesitate;  instead  of 
setting  sail  for  Italy  he  resolved  to  stop  the  advance  of  Pharnaces, 
even  if  he  should  have  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  in 
search  of  him. 

This  son  of  Mithridates,  whom  Caesar  had  made  king  of  the 
Bosphorus,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  regain  Pontus, 
and  drive  out  Dejotarus  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Lesser  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  had  been 
beaten  in  endeavouring  to  defend  those  two  princes,  and  Pharnaces, 
having  gained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  father's  former  kingdom,  there  perpetrated 
fearful  cruelties,  leading  the  publicani  captive, 
and  slaying  or  mutilating  the  Romans  who  traded 
in  those  regions.  Caesar  passed  rapidly  through 
Palestine  and  Syria.  In  Judtca  the  weak  Hyrcanus  II.,  the  last 
of  the  Maccabees,  reigned  nominally,  but  actually  the  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  the  Iduma3an  Antipater.  Caesar 
recognized  the  former  as  the  political  and  religious  head  of  his 
nation,  but  he  left  the  real  power  to 
the  latter,  whom  he  made  a  Roman 
citizen  and  procurator  of  Judsea.  Of 
the  two  sons  of  Antipater,  Phasael, 
the  elder,  obtained  the  government 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  second,  Herod,  that 
of  Galilee.  These  juda'ising  Edomites 
founded  their  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  those  of  the  Maccabees  and 
cemented  them  by  the  friendship  of  Csesar,  which  the  first  emperors 
continued. 

the  son  of  one  of  his  freedraen,  was  of  too  lowly  a  condition  not  to  be  faithful.     (Suet.,  Julius 

Cceaar,  76.) 

^  A  honi  of  plenty.     On  the  reverse,  a  Samaritan  inscription.     Bronze  coin  of  Hyrcanus  II. 

^  BA2IAE122  HPyAOY  (Herod,  king);    an  altar  and  two  Samaritan  characters.     On  the 
reverse,  a  vase.     Bronze  coin  of  Herod  the  Great. 


Coin  of  Ilvrcanus  11,^ 


Coin  of  Herod." 
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Antioch  had  been  well  treated  by  Pompey ;  when  he  made 
Syria  a  Eoman  province  he  had  granted 
that  town  autonomy.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  voluptuous  city  bore 
gratitude  lightly ;  on  the  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Pharsalia  they  had  gone  over 
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Coin  of  Tarsus/ 


to   the  stronger  side.     Ca?sar   bore  this 


Coin  of  Tarsus.=^ 


in  mind   and  renewed   in  their   favour 
the  decree  guaranteeing  their  independence ;  then  he  rapidly  reached 


\  K\^-i 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  xVphrodisias." 


Tarsus,  where  he  had  beforehand  convoked  deputies  from  Cilicia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  He  took  cognizance  of  all 
disputes,  rewarded  and  punished,  bestowing  much  in  the  way  of 
privileges,    demanding    little    except    money,    which    these    wealthy 


»  TEP21K0N ;  bead  surmounted  by  turret,  no  doubt  a  personification  of  the  town, 
reverse,  Hercules  strangling  the  lion.     Silver  coin  of  Tarsus. 
-  Texier,  Descr.  de  VAsie  min.,  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 


On  the 


provinces    were    well    able    to    provide.      We    still    have   a   decree 
recording  his  favours  to    Aphrodisias    of    Caria,    which   he    declared 

free  and  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. Many  cities  partici- 
pated in  these  bounties  which 
burdened  the  future,  but 
served  the  present,  because 
they  were  bought  for  ready 
money.'^  Order  having  been  promptly  restored  in  these  disturbed 
countries,  he  crossed  C'appadoeia  by  great  marches,  halted  two  days 


Coin  of  Comana.^ 


Coin  of  Aplirodisias. 


Asander,  King  of  Pontus.* 


Dvnanjis.  wife  of  Asander.' 


at  Mazaca,  its  capital,  re-established  Ariobarzanes,  and  bestowed 
upon  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  the  office  of  high  priestess 
at  the  temple  of  Bellona  at  Comana.  Dejotarus  who  with  his 
title  of  tetrarch  possessed  almost  the  whole  of  Galatia,  and  with 
that  of  king,  Lesser  Armenia,  came  to  meet  Caesar  without  his 
insignia    and    as    a    suppliant.      He    had    fought    for    Pompey    at 


^  COL.  AVG.  COMANA  ;  the  goddess  of  Comana  in  a  temple.  Bronze  piece  of  Comana. 
(Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  804  and  836,  two  other  coins  of  this  town.) 

^  Head  of  Juno.  On  tlie  reverse,  nAAP.ASEUN  KAl  A«I>P0AI2IEQN  \NAPQN  ;  eagle  on 
a  thunderbolt.     Silver  coin  show^ing  the  close  alliance  between  Aphrodisias  and  Plarasa. 

^  I  think  at  least,  that  we  must  thus  understand  these  words  of  the  decree ;  "  On  account 
of  services  rendered  to  Caesar."     These  towns  could  only  have  served  him  in  such  a  manner. 

*  From  a  gold  coin. 

'  From  a  coin.  This  princes*!,  a  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  the  great  Mithridates, 
married,  after  Asander's  death,  Ptolemon  I.,  king  of  Pontus. 
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PharsiiHa,    and   expected   to   expiate  bitterly   his   bad   guess   at   the 
wiuniug    side.      According    to    ancient     customs    this    imprudence 
should  "have    cost    him    his    States    and    perhaps    his    life;    he    got 
off   with   some  reproaches,  a   fine,  and   the   loss   of   a  few  districts. 
Cffisar  restored  to  him  the  royal  insignia.'      In   Tontus,   Phamaces 
tried    to    negociate  ;    Ca-sar    was    not    the    man    to    be    deceived 
by  the  duplicity  ot  a  barbarian  ;    he   marched  forward,   though  he 
had  few  men  with  him;    only  one  legion  of   veterans   reduced   by 
fatigue   and   lighting   to  a  thousand   men,    the   two   legions   of    the 
province   of   Asia   which   Pharnaces  had   beaten,    and   a   few  troops 
belonging    to    Dejotarus.       Hut    witli    him    recruits    soon    became 
valiant    soldiers,    and   before   him    the    enemy   quailed.      This   time 
however,     Pharnaces,    who    boasted    of     having    von     twenty  -  two 
battles,  dared  to  wait  for  the  Eoman  army  and  attacked  it.     Ctesar 
smiled  at  this  boldness.^     A  single  engagement  reduced  the  son  of 
Mithridates   to  flee  v  ith   a  few   horsemen  right   to  the   Bosphorus ; 
he    was    there    slain    by    Asander,    \y]u,     had     married    his    sister 
Bvnamis,    and   who   took   his   place.      In    live    days    this   war   was 
brought  to  a  close.^     "  I   came,   I   saw,  I  conquered,"  wrote  Coesar 
to    one    of     his    friends     at    Home.       He    gave    the    kingdom    of 
Pharnaces   to    Mithridates    the    Pergamean,    who    had    so    ably    led 
the   Egyi)tiau   expedition;    and    as    he    could   not    secure   him    the 
immediate   possession   of   it,    he   added    to    this    eventual    gift    the 
Galatian   tetrarchies   of   Dejotarus.'      "Happy  Pompey,"    exclaimed 
Cfesar    on    comparing    these    Asiatic    wars   with    his   own    struggle 
with  the  Gauls,    "  happy  Pompey  to  have  acquired  so  cheaply   the 
surname    of   Great'."     After    having   overtlirown    his   rival   he    was 
spoiling  his  fame. 

'  This  Dejolani?,  of  wlicmi  Cicero,  liis  advocate,  draws  so  fine  a  portrait,  was  a  verj-  bad 
clmracter  Plularcl.  {<!e  Stoic  ,-ej,u>/„.)  represents  him  as  a  cruel  despot.  Of  several  sons  whom 
he  had  it  is  said  he  left  alive  cmlv  the  one  whom  lie  deslined  to  succeed  him.  He  also  slew  his 
dau^ht'er  and  his  son-iu-kw  (Siraho,  xii.  668):  his  grandson  CasKu-  accused  him  at  Home  of 
havrng  wishe.1  to  kill  Ciesar.  Tliese  .Vsiatic  kings  were  never  either  husbands  or  fathers.  It 
is  difficult  to  know  what  Caesar  left  Dejotarus  ;   Uirtius,  Cicero,  and  Ki.rn  Ca.ssius  do  not  agree 

upon  the  matter. 

»        ,  ,  Irridehat  inanem  ostetitationem.     {Bell.  Alex.,  1\.) 

^  The  defe.it  of  Pharnaces  was  on  the  2nd  of  August  (2()th  of  May),  47  B.C.  {Kalend. 
Amiteni.,  Orelli,  Inscr.,  ii.  31)7.)  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticu.s  ( xi.  L>1)  ;  '^  do  not  think  Caesar  will 
be  at  Athens  before  the  1st  of  September." 

*  Mitliridates  never  entere.l  into  possession  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  was  defeated  and  slam  by 
Asander.     (Strabo,  xiii.  t)25;  Dion,  xlii.  48:  .\lvii.  28.) 
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II. — Cesar's  Return  to  Rome  (47  b.c). 

Affairs  being  settled  in  Asia,  Caesar  at  last  set  out  for  Italy, 
where  his  prolonged  absence  had  caused  great  disorders,  and 
arrived  there  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  started. 

These  troubles  were  caused  by  a  man  whom  we  have  already 
mot,  Ccclius,  the  friend  of  Cicero  who  declares  him  to  have  been 
a  great  politician,  though  history  only  knows  him  as  a  mischief- 
maker.  He  was  a  witty  man,  amusing  in  society,  and  very  sharp 
of  tongue,  who  had  strayed  into  politics  when  the  taste  for  power 
occupied  his  mind  with  that  for  pleasure.  Being  proetor  in  48, 
he  thought  himself  ill-rewarded  for  some  imaginary  services. 
Caesar,  with  great  political  judgment,  was  changing  himself  from 
popular  leader  and  head  of  the  army  into  head  of  the  State.  Caelius 
became  a  demagogue  and  dreamt  of  seeking  his  fortune  as  the 
leader  of  the  poor.  He  promised  (as  i^raetor)  his  support  to  debtors 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  arbiters  so  judiciously 
appointed  by  Caesar  in  the  preceding  year;  and  as  no  one  presented 
himself  in  his  court,  he  had  recourse  to  extreme  revolutionary 
means ;  the  suspension  of  rent  payments,  and  the  abolition  of  debts. 
Caesar's  senate  and  Servilius,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
fortunately  showed  great  decision.  The  consul  forbade  Cielius  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  as  the  pra4or  persisted,  he 
had  his  curule  chair  broken  and  himself  driven  from  the  platform, 
while  not  one  voice  was  raised  among  the  people  in  favour  of 
this  behindhand  representative  of  by-gone  tribunitian  violence. 
After  being  thus  publicly  disgraced  and  abandoned  by  the  people, 
the  new  Catiline  quitted  Rome,  and  ended  like  his  forerunner, 
but  with  less  wild  grandeur.  Ca^lius  had  recalled  Milo,  who  still 
had  a  few  of  his  gladiators  with  him,  from  Marseilles ;  and  both 
together  attempted  to  stir  up  a  rising  in  Campania  and  Magna 
Graecia.  But  two  great  ambitions  disputing  the  Empire  between 
them  were  quite  enough  already  ;  not  the  slightest  attention  was 
paid  to  these  obscure  adventurers,  who  perished  unnoticed,  one 
before  Cosa,  the  other  at  Thurii. 

During  the  eight   months  while  the  struggle^in  Greece  lasted. 
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the  city  remained  in  cruel  suspense,  which  was  not  ended  by  the 
news  of  the  buttle  of  Pharsalia,  because  all  that  remained  of  the 
Pompeian  forces  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Italy.  When  the 
account  of  Pompey's  death  arrived,  and  men  saw  his  ring  which 
was  bought  bv  Antony,  the  enthusiasm  hitherto  uncertain  and  kept 
in  vesevvc  for*  the  victor,  burst  forth  round  Caesar's  name.  Antony 
took  care  to  direct  it  in  such  a  way  as  should  further  the  interests 
of  his  gem^ral,  who  was  a  second  time  chosen  dictator  for  a  whole 

^      year  (October   28) ;    the   consulship 
was   bestowed    upon    him    for    five 
years,  the'  tribunitian  power  for  life, 
and    the    right    of    deciding    upon 
peace  or  war,   Avith  the  presidency 
of   the    comitia   of   election    to    the 
higher   magistracies.       Accordingly, 
as  he  w\as   absent,  there  were  only 
tribunes  of   the   people    elected   for 
the  vear  47.     Ca-sar  took  possession 
of    the  dictatorship   at   Alexandiia, 
and   as   there    were  no  consuls,    he 
entrusted    the    government    of    the 
city   to  Antony,  his   master  of   the 
horse.     Antony,  a  brave  but  violent 
man,    had    neither   the   persevering 
enerf^y  nor  the  keen  prudence  which 
the   circumstances   demanded.     The 
reports    which   soon    began   to   cir- 
culate about   the  awkward  position 
of   his   chief   in    Egypt    made   him 
undecided  ;    he  dared    not  witlistaiid   the  agitators  on  whom  CcTsar's 
death   mi-ht   perhaps   confer   the   power.     C^icero's    son-in-law,  Corn. 
D^aabrlla!    ruiiunl    bv    dc'bauchery,    had,    like    Clodius,    got    himself 
adopted   bv   a   plebeian   in    order   to   obtain    the    tribuneship ;    once 
appointed  *he   had    brought   forward    again    the   proposal   to    abolish 
debts.       Aiitonv    at    tirst    made    a    feeble    resistance,    but    when    he 
thought  he  had  a  personal  insult  to  avenge  on   Dolabella,    he   went 

^  Small  bronze  %ure  found  in  E^t-     It  »^a8  on  a  Phrygian  cap  or  tiara,  a  lappet  of  which 
it  is  raising  witli  the  right  hand.     {Cabinet  de  France,  No.  30-U.) 
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Asiatic  Victory.' 


to  the  opposite  oxtreme,  and  scenes  of  violeiiCA'  and  pluiulci-  iccom- 
iiieneed  in  the  city,'  as  if  to  prove  even  to  the  most  incredulous 
the  indispensable  need  of  a  master.  Fortunately  this  master  was 
e>oming ;  Ciesar  had  at  length  landed  at  Tarentum  in  September,  47. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many,  his  return  was  marked 
by  no  proscription.  lie  only  confiscated  the  property  of  those 
who  still  bore  arms  against  him,  and  caused  that  of  Pompey 
to  be  sold  by  auction.  Dolabella  and  Antony  became  the 
purcliasors,  but  the  latter  refused  to  pay  the  price,  and  proudly 
answered,  in  reply  to  Caesar's  demands,  that  it  was  his  share  of 
the  spoil.  The  dictator  contented  himself  with  imposing  on  him 
a  partial  restitution  of  the  money  ;  he  had  not  a  sufhciently  high 
opinion  of  the  men  of  his  time  to  employ  severity  against  them, 
which  would  have  implied  that  they  were  capable  of  reform,  and 
by  nature  he  was  averse  to  rigorous  measures. 

He  increased  the  number  of  otfices  ;  some,  like  the  pra?torship, 
in  the  interestii  of  the  service ;  others,  such  as  the  sacerdotal 
colleges,  in  order  to  satisfy  vain  and  puerile  ambitions.-  He 
doubled  the  number  of  the  senate  by  summoning  brave  ofiiccrs 
to  it,  as  Junius  Pera  had  done  after  Cannic,^  and  bestowing  the 
hiticlave  upon  the  most  important  provincial  men.*  The  Roman 
nobility  were  naturally  indignant ;  they  called  these  new  comers 
biirbarians,  and  pursued  them  with  sarcasms;  but  these  so-called 
barbarians  represented  in  the  Curia  a  new  and  great  idea,  the 
imity  of  the  Eoman  world. 

Although  it  was  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  he  held  the 
consular  comitia,  and  appointed  Fufius  Calenus  and  Vatinius.  A 
few  days  later  he  got  himself  appointed  consul  for  the  following 
year  with  Lepidus,  and  at  the  same  time  he  took  the   dictatorship. 


'  Cic,  Philipp.,  ii.  25;  Dion,  xlii.  50.     In  one  of  these  riots  800  citizens  perished. 

^  lie  increased  the  number  of  augurs,  pontiffs,  and  quindecemvirs.  He  appointed  ten 
praetors  instead  of  eight.  (Dion,  xlii.  51.)  Later  on  the  number  was  raised  to  twelve  (Pomp., 
de  Or.  Jur.),  to  fourteen,  and  even  to  sixteen.  (Dion,  xlii.  51 ;  xliii.  59.)  Sallust,  whom  he 
appointed  praetor  for  that  year,  then  re-ent«red  the  senate,  whence  he  had  been  expelled. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  615. 

'  Caesar  himself  mentions  two  Allobrogian  senators  (Bell,  civ.,  iii.  59)  and  a  Spanish  one. 
{Bell.  A/ric,  28.)  We  have  seen  (p.  157,  note  2)  that  during  his  campaigns  he  kept  a  free 
table  for  provincials  of  distinction,  illustrioribus provinciarum.  (Suet.,  Julius  Ccesar,  48.)  The 
emperor  Claudius  bears  witness  that  long  before  his  time  Vienne  [in  Gaul]  furnished  senators 
to  the  Roman  Curia. 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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His    partisans    being    now     provided     with     appointments,    dignities, 
and   governments,    lie   gave    large   presents  to  the  poor,  and  granted 
debtors  the  suppression  of    part  of    the  interest  against  tliem.      The 
sokliers  also  ekiimed  the  fultilment  of  the  promises  so  often  renewed  ; 
those    of    the    tenth    legion    even    went    as   far   as    to    revolt    openly. 
(Vesar  heard   of    it,   and   assend)k'd    them    on    the    Campus   Martins; 
he   repaired   thither  alone,    mounted    his   tribunal,   and  ordered   ihvm 
to    speak.       At    the    sight     of     him     the    murmurs    were    hushed ; 
hesitating  and  ashamed,  in  a  low   voiee  tliey  asked  to  be  disbanded. 
''I  dismiss  you,"  replied  the    general    immediately,    ''go,  (^uirites." 
Ciusar   had  found   the    surest   way    to   wound    their    pride  ;    he   had 
ealled    his    companions    in    arms,    his    soldiers,    vithcns.      To     make 
them    citizens    was    to    degrade    th(^m ;     they    would    have    preferred 
that   he  should   ckastise  tkem,    tliat  he  should  decimate  them  ;    and 
thev    ur«'ed    him    to    retract    the    disgraceful    name.       This    trait     of 
ekH[uence  has   been   much   aduiinnl,   but    it    casts    a    sad    light   upon 
the    times ;    all    that    we    have    said    about    the     transforuiatiou     (►f 
[uditical    feelings    is   explained    by    the    lui^aning    now    attached    to 
those    two    words,    citizens    and    soldiers,    Quirltes    and    conuuilifones ; 
the   civilian   was   no   longer   auytking,   tlie  military    was    all   in   all  ; 
the    reign    of    arms    was    drawing    nigh ;     already    tlieir    leader    was 
unwilling,  even   in    the    interior   of   the    city,    to    drop    his    military 
title  of  impcnitor. 


III.— War  in  Africa  (46  b.c);   Thapsus;    Death  of  Cato. 

This  sedition  being  pacified,  C'a?sar  set  out  for  Africa.  After 
the  defeat  of  Pharsalia,  Octavius,  a  Pompeian  leader,  had  assembled 
a  few  troops  in  Aracedonia  ;  thence  he  had  passed  into  lUyria,  and 
had  been  compelled  by  Cornificius  and  Yatinius  to  flee  into  Africa, 
where  Juba  and  Atius  Varus  commanded  the  cmly  Pompeian  army 
which  could  boast  of  a  victory.  The  leaders  assembled  at  C'orcyra ; 
Labienus,  8cipio,  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Faustus  Sylla,  son  of  the 
dictator,  resolved  to  win  that  province.  C'ato  was  at  Dyrrachium 
w^ith  a  fleet  and  some  soldiers.  He  offered  the  connnand  of  them 
to  Cicero,  who  was  a  consularis^  Avlu^reas  he  himself  had  (mly  been 
a   pnetor.      But    since    Pharsalia,   Cicero   had   been   in   the   greatest 
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Coin  of  Uoriiificiiis;.' 


distress,    fearing    to    remain    ''  with    these    mad    men,"    ashamed    to 

depart,  and    not    knowing   how  to    excuse   himself    to   (lesar  for  liis 

flight    from    Italy.       Cato's    proposal    decided    him.       ''  Was    he    to 

connuand,    was    In^    to    fight    Avhen    it 

was    not    a    time    to    lay    down  arms, 

but  to  throw  them  away  ;  it  was  mere 

mockery."       Cnieus,    Pompey's    eldest 

son,  rushed  upon  him  sword  in  hand, 

and    would    have    slain   him    had   not 

Cato  protected  him  while  he  got  away.  • 

He   returned    to    Brundisium,  still    accompanied    by  his   lictors   with 

their    fasces  wreathed  with    triumphal    laurel,   and    stayed    there    for 

a   year,  cursing  the  xVlexandrian  war,  the  war  with   Pharnaces,  and 

the  slowness  of   Ciesar,  Avho  was  now  guilty 

of  prolonging  his  anxieties  by  allowing  the 

Poiu})eiaiis  time  to  rise  again  and  perhaps 

bring  about  some  fresh  disaster.'^ 

Whilst  his  friends  were  making  their 
way  towards  Utica,  Cato,  suspecting  that 
Pompey  had  made  for  Egypt,  resolved  to 
lead  thither  to  him  his  300  vessels  and 
the  troops  Avliich  manned  them.  But  for 
the  treachery  of  the  Egyptians,  these 
10,000  men,  finding  Pompey  alive  at 
Alexandria,  might  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  lie  prudently  led  them  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Cyrena'ica,  there  to  gather 
the  most  trustworthy  news.  It  was  Pompey's  own  son  who  told 
him  of  the  catastrophe.  The  only  course  left  therefore,  was  to 
reach  the  Eoman  province  of  Africa.  The  same  w^inds  which 
l)revented  Ciesar  leaving  Alexandria  obliged  Cato  to  leave  his  fleet 
in  the  harboui's  of  the  Cyrena'ica  all  the  winter.  But  in  view  of 
the  urgent   necessity  of   rejoining   the    army    which    was   reforming 

'  Head  of  Jupiter.  On  the  reverse,  Q.  CORNVFICI  AVGVR  IMP. ;  Juno  Sospita  holding- 
a  trophy  in  the  left  liand  and  with  the  right  crowning-  Cornificius,  dressed  as  an  augur.  Gold 
denarius  struck  at  Cyrene,  as  is  indicated  by  the  horned  head  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 

-  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xv.  16. 

•*  From  a  coin  which  Sextus  Pompey  had  struck  during  the  Sicilian  war.  The  head  (jf 
Onieus  faces  that  of  his  father,  and  Sextus'  is  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  coin. 

z2 


Cnaeus  Pompey.^ 
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round  lltica,  lie  obtaiiud  siii)i>lies  of  wator  and  provisions  at  (Tyrone, 
and  ontorod  upon  the  passage  througli  the  desert  of  Ikirce.  When 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days  he  reached  Leptis  Magna,  his  troops 
were    so    fatigued    that    he    was    obliged    to    await    the    end    of    the 


Coin  of  Utiea.' 


Coin  of  liurcf. ' 


Coin  of  Cyrene."* 

winter  at   that    place.     Indeed,  he  was  there  within    call    of    Scipio, 
and  secure  of    being  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  him. 

This  cifUsiilarU^  Scipio,  who  bore  a  name  of  good  augury  in 
African  warfare,  had  been  recognized  as  the  leader,  but  he  was 
a  very  poor  general.'  He  took  as  his  second  in  command  Labieiius, 
whose  skill  could  not  make  up  for  tlu*  unfoitunate  choice  \vhich  had 

been  made.  If  at  Dyrrachium  and  Pharsalia 
the  rom})eians  had  been  already  divided, 
what  was  it  now  when  the  only  man  ca})abh5 
of  restraining  them  was  no  more  ?  One 
man  howeyer,  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
su})reme  leader,  and  this  was  the  barbarian 
king.  lUit  for  C'ato,  all  these  haughty 
llomans  would  have  yielded  to  him,  cnTii 
Scipio,  whom  Juba  forbade  to  wear  the 
scarlet  cloak  of  commanders-in-chief,  because, 
siiid  he,  purple  belongeil  only  to  kings."     lie  wished  to   sack  Utica, 


Leptis  Mayua. 


'  Livia  seated;  in  the  Held,  D.  D.  {decreto  decurionum),  V.  I*,  {pater  pat  rice).  Reverse  of 
a  bronze  coin  of  Tiberius,  struck  at  Utica  by  Vibius  Marsus,  proconsul. 

■^  AAiMliNAKTOi: ;  Jupiter  Amnion,  full-face;  beside  him,  a  ram.  On  the  reverse, 
KVPANAIt2N,  and  a  woman  driving  a  quadriga.     Gold  coin  of  Cyrene. 

'B\PKi:i02;   head  of  .Fupiter  Ammon,  full-face.     Silver  coin  of  Harce. 

*  The  Commeatanes  do  not  mention  Scipio,  an  obscure  and  despised  nuin,  whom,  according 
to  Plutarch,  Caesar  pretended  to  put  at  the  head  of  his  army  We  do  not  know  who  wrote  the 
de  Bell.  Afric,  but  the  narrative  is  certainly  that  of  an  eyewitness,  perhaps  llirtius,  the  author 
of  tlie  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War,  and  less  certaiidy,  of  Aleuandrian  H'ar. 

'  Bacchus  standing,  holding  a  cup  and  a  thyrsus;  beside  him,  a  panther  and  four  Punic 
letters.     Reverse  of  a  great  bronze  piece  of  Augustus,  struck  at  Leptis  Mat/na. 

**  Pint.,  C'«^o,  (i4  ;  Csesiiv,  Hell.  A/ric.,  b7.  Accoixling  to  Dion  (xliii.  4),  Scipio  promised 
him  the  wliole  of  lloman  Africa;  but  this  is  not  probable. 
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accusing  it  of  being  devoted  to  Copsar,  but  in  reality  to  destroy  th<^ 
Eoman  capital  in  Africa ;  Cato  again  prevented  him.  ]3iit  Scipio 
was  not  so  far-sighted  ;  he  undertook  to  pay  the  Numidian  cavalry, 
and  furthered  the  king's  policy  by  devastating  the  province  with 
the  view  of  ruining  the  enemy  beforehand. 

As  soon  as  C-ncsar  had  a  few  troops  ready  he  advanced.     Once 
more   he    seemed    to    stakc^    his   fortnne    on    the   hazard  of    the  die. 


View  of  Cyrene.^ 

Again  he  embarked  in  spite  of  the  adverse  season,  crossed  by 
Malta,  and  after  four  days'  sailing  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Iladrnmentum  (Sonza).  As  he  was  landing  he  fell ;  it 
was  regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  but  he  changed  it  into  a  fortuntite 
one  ;  "  Land  of  Africa,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  I  hold  thee,'-  and  his 
soldiers  had  no  dou])t  they  were  going  to  take  possessi(m  of  it. 
Yet    h(*    had    only    5,000    infantry    and    150    Gallic   horse   (1st    of 


'  The  nortliorn  necropolis  of  Cyrenej after  Murdoch  Smillj.  HiMtaryof  the  Reee^it  I)i.«eorenes 
at  Vyi'ene. 


/ 


Coin  of  .Tuba  I.^ 
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January,  40  B.v.y  It  was  a  more  escort,  aTid  ho  ran  tho  risk 
of  meeting  an  opponent  ^vho  had  60,000  men  undcn-  arms,  120 
eh^phants,  and  numerous  cavalry.  But  he  tliouglit  tlic  enemy's 
fleet,  witlulrawn  into  their  harbours,  wouhl  again  aUow  him 
a  free  passage,  and  liis  weary  legions  needed  to  l)e  stimulated 
hy  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  their  leader.  He  had  too,  other 
reasons  for  his  confidenee ;  the  report  had  spread  that  to  repay 
Juba  for  his  aid,  Scipio  had  promiscnl  to  abandon  the  Romnn 
province  to  him,  and  the  numcn'ous  citizens  who  had  settled  theiv 
W(^re  angry  at  a  bargain  which  put  tlK^n  under  the  sway  of  the 
barbarian  kins:.  Amon^^"  these  were  some  descendants  of  ^Farian 
veterans  who,  with  th(^  fi(hdity  of    the  T^omans  to  family  traditions, 

looked  upon  th(^  neplu^v  of  their  fathers' 
general  as  a  patron.'^'  The  I'ompeians 
punished  this  sentiment  as  a  felony,  aTid 
laid  wast(^  the  disti'icts  where  they  thought 
they  had  discovered  it.  Every  Ctesarian 
who  fell  into  their  hands  was  put  to  death. 
Even  (^ic(n'o  was  indignant  at  these  cruelties.*  Notwithstaiuling 
their  repeat(Ml  defeats,  these  heirs  of  Sylla  were  animated  with  his 
spirit,  and  everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  if  tlu^y  had 
triumphed,  tori-ents  of  l)lood  woidd  have  been  shed  tit  l^ome,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  provinces. 

This  reign  of  terror  did  not  ensure  the  tididity  of  tlieii" 
soldiers.  Their  army,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  frc^edmen,'* 
slaves,  peasants,  whose  farms  had  been  burnt,  and  pr(>vincials 
(MiroUed  by  force,  had  no  consistency.  The  renown  of  their  fo(* 
fiightened    these    raw   troops,   who    did    iu)t    sliar(i    the    passions    of 

'  Caesar,  Ficil.  Afric,  '-).  To  ajrvee  with  tho  corrocttnl  cahmdar  wo  must  put  all  thoso  datos 
hack  a  littlf  nioro  than  two  inontlis. 

-'....  Qtfi  s-ftmi/M  clienfi-sf  ('.  Mnrii  ....  nd  te  ntliiimua  in  fuat/nc  prrrjiidia  oimfiuforo. 
kHcU.  Afrii'.,  .'{.').)  Scipio  i)a<l  afjrood  to  .«!uppi»rt  tho  kinsr's  oavalrv  at  tho  rost  of  the  provinoo. 
{IhitJ.,^.)  Ilonro  eaino  levies  of  money  which  e.stranirod  tlic  population.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  starve  out  Cjv.sar,  the  com  had  been  everywhere  carried  into  the  strongholds  and  the  flat 
country  laid  waste. 

'  REX  IN'IJA  :  bust  of  .Tuba  I.  with  his  ^coptre.  On  the  rever.se,  a  tomplo  with  oiirht 
pillars  aiid  a  I'unic  inscription.  Silver  coin  of  .luba  T.  A  similar  coin  has  just  been  found  in 
( Jaul,  near  Ca.stres. 

'  A(J  Aft.,  xi.  7. 

'Ex  hihritli'i  (born  of  a  IJomtm  father  ;ind  ii  foroiirn  mother)  lihnrfinis.  uprrisf/nc, 
cort'irn'p.'iernf.     (AW/.  Afrir.,  \\).) 
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Sittius." 


their  leaders,  and  deserters  reached   Caesar's  camp  in  such  numbers 
that  he  was  able  to  form  a  whole  division  of  them.^ 

Other  aid  unexpectedly  reached  him.  The  disorder  was  so 
great  and  had  lasted  so  long  in  this  decaying  Eepublic,  that  an 
Italian,  named  Sittius,  a  former  accomplice  of 
C'atilinc^  had  created  for  himself  in  Africa  a 
kind  of  noiuadic  royalty.  He  had  gathered  /  ^Tx-'^'Ti^i.  *^^'V 
round  him  adventurers  from  all  lands,  aTid 
had  formed  of  them  a  little  piratical  squadron, 
and  so  he  wandered  along  the  coasts  or  even 
went  inland,  living  sometimes  by  plunder  and 
sometimes  on  mercenary  pay.  Sittius  was 
totally  indifPerent  to  the  mighty  quarrel  which 
shook  th(*  litunan  world,  but  th(^  fortunes  of  the  Pompeians  iTispiivd 
him  with  little  confidence,  whereas  he  had  gT-eat  faith  in  those  of 
('O^sar,  and  it  is  impossible  b\it  that,  in  his  wandering  life,  sotu(^ 
disagi^eeiucTits  with  Juba  should  have  drawn  dowTi  upon  him  the 
cTimity  of  that  kiTig.  Sittius  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
couTitry  and  correspondents  in  the  two  Xumidiaii  aTid  Moorish 
kinirdoms ;  C^jcsar  therefore  entrusted  him  with  the  missioTi  of 
jMTsuading  l)Occlius  to  invade  Juba's  States  when  that  prince 
should  quit  them  in  order  to  join  his  allies. 

The  dictator  counted  upon  takiTig  ITadi'umentum  without 
difficulty.  (Vmsidius  held  it  with 
a  superior  forc(^ ;  he  even  threat- 
(mkhI  the  ( Srsarians,  who  retreated 
as  far  as  Euspina,  harassed  in 
their  Tuarch  by  2,000  Numidians. 
But  every  time  the  150  Gauls 
of  ( \esar,  heavily  armed,  charged 
this  light  cavalry,  they  turned  and  fled.  The  trading  cities  on  tlu^ 
coast  were  in  favour  of  the  maTi  who  would  quickly  end  these 
int<M-minable  wars,  that  is  to  say,  for  C'a}sai\     One  of  them,  TJuspina, 


Coin  of  TTadrumentuni. 


'  Throudiout  the  de  Bell.  Afric.  mention  is  continually  made  of  deserters  pfoing-  over  to 


( 'fpsar, 


2  SI.  P.  SITTIVS  M   .  .  .  .  TVS  1111 VIR  DECK.  DECVII.  D.     Bronze  coin  of  Cirta. 

^  Fabius  .Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa.  On  tho  reverse,  the  I^hopnician  o(,d  Oulum,  whose 
name  the  Romans  rendered  into  Kfpcnlum  friujiferum ,  the  right  hand  raised  and  (»pen  in  siprn  of 
benediction.      Hron'/e.  published  by  the  Gazette  archeol.,  1S77.  p.  •>(). 
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sent  doputios  to  him  ;  ho  hastened  to  oecupy  that  place,  which  had 
a  harbour  where  he  coiikl  aAvait  the  six  k'gious  which  remained 
in  Sicily.  Still  better  news  reached  him.  A^/>//-<?  Minor,  which 
notwithstanding:  its  name  was  a  rich  and  important  city,  offered 
him  its  harbour,  one  of  the  best  on  that  coast ;  it  was  large  enough 
for  Caesar  to  shelter  his  vessels  there.  Soon  a  convoy  amved ; ' 
others  were  on  the  way;  Ceesar  was  about  to  start  to  mec^t  them 
in  order  to  prevent  them  falliniz:  into  the  enemy's  hands,  when 
they  appcnm^d  in  sight  of  th(^  camp.  Fortliwith  he  rosuiiK^d  the 
offcnisivo,  and  with  thirty  cohorts  fell  in  with   the  countless  cavalry 

of  Labi(^nus  at  three  miles  from  Kuspina.  The 
latter  allowed  his  Xumidians  to  fight  in  their 
own  way  ;  they  came  within  a  short  distance 
of  th(^  battle-front,  shot  their  javelins,  and  then 
fled,  drawing  the  legionaries  after  them  in 
disorder,  thus  exposed  to  th(^  hostile  infantry. 
Ciiesar  commanded  that  they  should  not  go 
more  than  foui*  hn^f  awav  from  tlu^  standards. 
This  encouraged  the  foe,  and  Labienus  taunted 
them  as  raw  recruits.  "  Thou  art  mistaken,''  leplied  a  soldier, 
"  I  am  not  a  conscript,  but  a  veteran  of  the  tcMith,  and,"  taking 
off    his    helmet,    ''  recognize    me,    or   better    still    by    this,"    and   he 

hurled  his  javelin  at  him,  which  liabienus 
only  avoided  by  making  his  horse  rear, 
so  that  it  received  the  weapon  in  the 
middh^  of  its  breast.  The  armv  however, 
drawn  up  in  close  order,  was  surrouiukxl ; 

Coin  of  Julius  Cfesar.^  ^.-l^     ,^  ^'a-  i  i     j.        i  i 

tne  position  no  longcn*  seomcMl  tenable. 
But  it  was  a  snare  to  draw  the  foe  within  reach  of  the  javelin 
and  sword.  At  a  given  signal  the  ranks  opened  and  extended 
rapidly  in  two  lines,  driving  back  all  before  them.  Aid  brought 
up    by    Petreius    led    Labienus    to    begin    the    action    again    when 


Coin  of  Leptis  Minor.'-' 


'  The  custom  was  known  of  p-ivinp  tlie  captains  of  vessels  sealed  orders  which  were  only  to 
he  opened  at  sea  after  a  certain  time,  for  C.nesar  was  blamed  for  not  havinp-  done  so.  { lie// 
Afn'e.,  .*?.) 

'  AKIITK';  hnst  of  Mercury.      l>ronze  coin  of  Tieptis  Minor. 

H'OS.  TEh'T.  DKT.  ITEll :  head  of  Venus.  On  the  reverse.  AVOVU  PONT  MAX: 
instruments  of  sacrifice.  Silver  coin  struck  before  Cspsar  was  authorized  to  put  his  likeness  on 
money. 
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f/a^sar   thouglit    it   was   over;    but   a   new   charge   swept    the    plain 
ch^ar. 

•  r'nesar  had  just  run  a  great  risk  ;  he  had  extricated  himself 
from  it  by  his  coolness  and  resource.  But  Scipio  was  three  marches 
behind,  at  the  head  of  eight  legions  and  o,000  horse ;  another 
jniiiy  with  120  elephants'  was  coming  with  Juba.  In  order  not  to 
meet  such  forces  in  the  plain,  C'OPsar  established  hiuiself  between 
Tluspina  and  the  sea  in  a  camp  which  h(^  rendered  impregnable, 
and  thence  he  urged  forward  the  arrival  of  his  supports.  l\o  was 
b(^ginning  to  suffer  from  scarcity,  when  Sallust,  who  was  then 
pra'tor,  took  by  surprise  the  island  of  C^ercina,  wliere  the  enc^ny's 
stores  were,  and  carried  off  their  supplies.  Meanwhile  Sittius  had 
taken  C'irta,  thc^  capital  of  Numidin,  lind  raised  th(^  Ga'tuli,  who 
never  forgave  Pompey  for  liaving  subject(Ml  them  to  the  Xumidinu 
kings,  and  by  this  happy  diversion  had  recalled  Juba  to  defend  his 
kingdom  ;    and  finally  two  h'gions  landed  fi'om  Sicily. 

Coesar's  situation  was  nevertlu^less  very  strange ;  militai-y 
history  knows  of  no  parallel  to  it.  Of  Africa  he  held  only  the 
soil  enclosed  in  his  lines.  He  lacked  (nerything  and  must  create 
all — workshops  for  forging  arms,  yards  for  building  uiachines  ;  he 
dismautl(Ml  s(^V(Ta1  galleys  in  order  to  have  the  wood  for  making 
palisades,  and  as  he  had  no  fodder  for  his  horses,  he  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  fc^edinur  them  on  seawecxl  well  waslunl  in  fresh  water.  On 
his  departure^  from  Sicily,  the  fleet  being  insuffici(^nt,  he  would 
take  neither  bacrcraw  nor  slaves  on  l)oard.  and  the  soldiers  had 
brought  away  only  their  arms.  A  legionary  tribune  haviug 
disobeyed  this  order,  h(^  sunnnoned  him  immediately  on  landing, 
and  in  tlu*  presence  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the  whoh* 
army,  said  to  him  ;  "  C.  Avienus,  because  you  have  been  useless 
to  th(^  "Republic  and  to  me  by  filling  my  vessels  with  your 
attendants  and  horses,  instead  of  putting  my  soldiers  into  thtMU, 
1    expel    you    from    my  army   with    ignominy,'^   and    I    order    you 


'  The  author  of  the  dp  Boll.  Afric.  woiidors  that  tlie  use  of  elephants  in  battle  liad  not  been 
al)andoned,  experience  having-  shown  tlial  the  danger  was  as  great  for  those  who  employed  them 
as  for  the  enemy.  [Probably  . I.  C.Tsar  had  the  same  noticms  about  them  tliat  Alexander  the 
(Jreat  had,  who  never  used  them  in  his  Indian  battles.  Nevertheless,  Seleueus,  and  Antioehus 
S<)t»>r  who  di'feated  the  (Jalatians  witli  them  found  them  very  usefnl. — Ed.'] 

'  IfpiomhifP,  causa.  (Hell.  Afnc,  ^)^.)  Four  otlier  officers  were  also  expelled  that  day 
for  having  sliown  a  want  of  courage  or  of  the  spirit  of  discipline.     They  were  immediately  put 
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to  quit  Africa  this  very  day.''  Never  did  any  soldicn*  hettcn* 
understand  the  necessity  of  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the 
i)npe(1inip}it((  whicli  render  armies  unnianageal)h\ 

Ilis  sohliers  niad(^  up  for  everytliing  by  tlu^r  industry  and 
activity.  The  Gallic  war,  where  it  had  been  necessary  every 
moment  to  improvise  camps,  fortresses,  fleets,  bridges  over  great 
rivers,  and  roads  across  marslu^s,  had  taught  them  to  be  engineers, 
bridge  buildin-s,  and  mechanics.  Thus  they  carried  on  all  kinds  of 
trades  without  a   murmur,  and    they  did  not    complain  of   the  want 


i&^^^sa^ 


't-'-^-    -^ ^^LT^rZ^:^-  '  -^ '^N t»¥V   •-  _-  — - 


IIut8  f<>rme<l  of  I>on»lis.' 


(►f  necessaries,  because  their  general  lived  as  they  did.  The  Roman 
l(\gi(niary  was  accustomed  to  lodge  in  camp  under  a  t(^nt  of  hides  ; 
they  slept  in  the  open  air  or  made  thcnnselves  huts  of  rush(*s  and 
bouglis,  and  when  there  arose  on(^  of  the  violent  storms  of  Africa, 
they  laughed    and    took    shc^lter    bequeath    tlu^ir   shicdds.'-      But    there 


on  hoar<l  sliip,  and  t^acli  mij^ht  only  takf  a  sintflo  slave  with  liiin.  Tl^f  pnnisliint'nt  was  not  on 
the  whole  verv  severe,  and  this  narrative' of  an  evewitiu^ss  contrasts  wit li  the  severitirs  which 
hion  Cassins  imputes  to  (\'esar, 

'  Huts  made  of  hourrlis.  still  nsed  in  Alji^eria.     From  a  photonrrapli. 

-  .  .  .   .   Annnlitrihu.'i  aoopiaqup  ronfe.rfi.f  ....   .^cttfis  rajntn   nnifcffphnnt.     (  lirU.   Afvif. 
47.)     In  Spain  in  th«'  followinjr  year  (V.sar's  soldi»'rs  had  still  only  castnx  f/vff  sfrnmexfifin-  .  .  .  . 
hihcnionnn  rousn,  otlifioat/f  n-nnt.     (  lirll.  IliKjuDt..  I<>. ) 
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was  no  delay  in  the  niancenvres  ;  the  camp  was  struck  or  [)it(liLd 
with  tlie  ^jjreatest  rapidity,  and  Cu^sar  coukl  deploy  these  men,  ever 
on  the  alert, 
ill  the  plain 
within  range 
of  the  enemy. 
One  day,  in  less 
than  half  -  an  - 
hour,  they  made 
a  d  i  t  c  h  and 
rampart  to  pro- 
tect themselves 
against  Scipio's 
cavalry.* 

That      me-     . 


thodical  general 


Bireme  with  a  Tower  in  the  Prow.'' 


had  not  known 

how  to  profit    by  the  advantages  offered   him   by  Cicsar's  temerity, 

th(^  superiority  of  his  fleet,  and  his  numerous  army ;  ^    he  wanted  to 

reduce    his   formidable    adversary    by    starvation,    and    in    order    to 

allow  Juba   time    to  join  him  with  three  legions, 

his    only   care    was    to    avoid    the    battle   which 

Ctesar    urged.      Two    months    passed    in    marches 

and  campings  without   any   result    in    the  narrow 

space    enclosed    between    the    towns    of    Leptis, 

Ruspina,    Achilla,    and   Agar,    which   Ciesar   held, 

and  lladrumentum,  Thapsus,  Uzita,  and  Thysdrus, 

occupied  by   Scipio.'     It  was  not   Ciesar's   custom 

to  remain   so   long   in   the    vicinity    of   the   enemy    without   finding 


Coin  of  Acliiila.' 


^  .  .  .  .  Ea  minus  semi  hora  effecit  {Boll.  Jfric,  38),  whence  we  see  that  Cyesar's  soldiers 
can  still  teach  ours  something,     lie  had  covered  his  worlauen  with  a  screen  of  cavalry. 

-  From  a  marble  bas-relief.     (Rich,  Ditf.  des  ant.  rom.  ef  (/recq.,  under  the  woi-d  liiremis.) 

'  The  Pompeian  fleet  was  originally  far  superior  to  Ciesar's,'  yet  it  confined  itself  to 
capturing  a  few  merchant  sliips,  and  made  no  serious  attempt  to  obtain  the  command  of  the 
Maltese  Chaimel,  which  would  apparently  have  been  easy,  and  would  have  starved  out  Ca-sar. 
Evidently  Scipio  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it,  and  his  captains  did  not  like  reniainnig 
out  at  sea  in  the  bad  season. 

'  P.  Q VlNCTIl  VAKI  ACllVLLA ;  head  of  the  proconsul  Varus.    Bronze  coin  of  Achulla, 

Acholla,  or  Achilla. 

'  Zeta  and  Sarsura  were  taken  by  Ciesar  ;    Thabena  asked  liim  for  a  new  garrison,  after 
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moiiiit^  to  bring  liiin  to  ii  battlr,  as  at  Pliarsalia,  or  to  lioiii  him  in, 
us  at  Lt'rida.  lUit  \w  had  only  a  fow  lunuhvd  horso,  whik'  there 
were  thousands  in  the  Tompeian  army,  and  ho  was  kept  to  the 
coast  by  the  necessity  of  awaiting-  his  convoys  from  Sicily,  for  the 
provisions  of  the  towns  which  had  received  his  garrisons  and  the 
grain  stores  of  tlie  natives  had  been  quicldy  exhausted.  For  water, 
he  was  obliged  to  dig  wells  in  the  i)lain  which  extended  from  the 
hills  U)  the  sea,  and  consequently  to  \va\v  the  heights  to  his  foes; 
and  finally,  liis  scant v  troops  contained  many  recruits  whom  he  was 
onlv    making  into  veterans  by  daily  skirmishes. 

A  last  convoy  having  brought  him  provisions  in  abundance 
and  the  depots  of  his  legions,  lie  at  length  decided  to  strike  some 
decisive  blow.      An    attempt    npon    Thysdrus    failed,   but    by  skilful 

mananivres  he  succeeded  in  investing  Thapsus,  an 
imi)ortant  place,  the  harbour  of  which,  added  to 
those  of  Euspina  and  Leptis,  would  give  him  a  great 
stretcli  of  coast,  and  consequently  facilitate  the  arrival 
of  supplies.  Situated  between  the  sea  and  a  salt 
lake,  Tliapsus  comnnmicated  with  the  mainland  by  a 
In  a  few  hours  CVesar  cut  through  this  isthmus,  and 
the  ancients  were  so  powerless  to  batter  entrenchments,  that  a 
ditch  and  an  earthwork  executed  in  one  night  were  sufficient  to 
stop  an  army.     Scipio  could  not  abandon  Thapsus  witliout  incurring 

both  shame  and  danger  ;  he  hastened  thither  as  soon 
as  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's  march,  but 
'  halted  before  the  lines  and  decided  to  accept  battle. 
Cicsar  gaye  his  troops  for  their  battle-cry  the  word 
FeUeltas.  The  day  was  indeed  a  fortunate  one.  The 
elephants  caused  some  alarm;  the  iiftli  legion  asked 
leave  to  fight  them  and  easily  overcame  them,  forcing  them  back 
with  stones  and  jayelins  upon  the  Pompeian  lines.  From  tliat  day 
forward,  says  a  writer  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  this 
legion  has   always   borne   on  its  standards  the   elephant,  which  may 

havinjr  inassacied  that  placed  there  by  the  kino- ;    Vacca  wished  to  do  the  same,  but  Juba,  being 
warned  of  it,  slew  the  population. 

'  Veiled  head  of  Astarte  witli  tlie  crueiforn.  sceptre,  and  a  Punic  inscription.     Rronze  coin 
of  Thysdrus. 

-a-ESAl{;     elephant    traniplino     on    a   serpent.      On   a   silver    coin    of    Julius   Ctesar. 
Spartianus  (.EL  Ver.,  2)  says  that  cremr  was  in  the  Punic  language  the  name  of  the  elephant. 


I'oiu  of  Thysdrus 

siiiirle  road. 


Elephant. - 


still  be  seen  there.'  Notwitlistanding  their  nuMd)ers,  the  Ponq)eians 
were  beaten  and  their  tliree  camps  taken,  and  they  left  30,000  nu'ii 
on  the  field  (Gth  of  April  [Oth  of  February]  ).  All  that  remained 
of  the  l{e})ublican  army  broke  up ;  Tliapsus,  Iladrumentum,  and 
Thysdrus  opened  their  gates ;  those  of  Zanui,  the  capital  of  the 
Numidiaii  king,  were  shut  against  him ;  Bulla  llegia^  another  of  his 
residences,  must  have  done  the  like.  In  this  general  rout  CVesar's 
clemency  seemed    to   the    soldiers    to   be    their    surest    refuge ;    the 


Ruins  of  Bulla  Regia.- 


secondary    officers    and    almost    the    whole    of    Juba's    cavalry    gave 
themselves  up  to  him. 

The  leaders  could  not  act  thus.  After  Pharsalia  no  one 
amongst  them  had  thought  of  taking  any  extreme  resolution 
against  himself.  It  was  then  a  fair  Avar  which  Avas  closing,  and 
the   cruelties   of    Bibulus    and    Labienus    having    only    fallen    iq^on 

'  App.,  Bidl.  cio.,  ii.  96.  [Tiiere  are  other  instances  of  this  emblem  in  history.  The  great 
victory  of  the  first  Antiochus  over  the  Galatians  was  celebrated  by  a  medal  stamped  with  an 
elephant,  having  been  the  arm  which  had  brought  victory.  In  our  own  army,  the  regiments 
which  fought  at  the  battle  of  Assaye  have  likewise  an  elephant  on  their  colours. — Ed.} 

-  Bulla  ller/ia  stood  four  days'  journey  from  Carthage,  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the 
the  Bagradas.  The  engraving  is  taken  from  a  learned  memoir  by  the  French  minister  at 
Constantinople,  M.  Tissot,  who  himself  sketched  these  ruins. 
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sailors   and    soMi.rs,    luul    1,.^,    forsottcu,    so    that    ■„.    ouo    toured 
.vi.n.al,s.      On   tho   uu.n-my  of    the  butth-,   lirufrs  had  i„.ne  over  to 
Ca>«ars   cu.np,  and   a    few   .lays    h.ter   Cassius    had    surreiuhTed    his 
fleet   to   ln,n       The  Afrieau  war   had    a    totally  different  character; 
n  was  a  „.erei  ess  struggl.  whieh  the  I'o.npeians  waged  by  atrocities. 
On  neither  s.d..  did  the  leaders  hope,  that   the  vietor  would  pardon  • 
.     only    remained    therefore,    for    the    vanquished    gonerals    to   seek 
..the.,   battlefields   .f    th..y   eonld    find    then,,   or   to   die.      J.abienus 
\  arus,  and  Sextus   I>o,npey  reaehed  8pain,  whither  I'onipey's  eldesi 
-"    had    already    repaired    after   a    vain    attempt    on    the   eoasts   of 
Mauretania.      ^eipio  also  set    sail    for  that  pro^inee,   but  the  vessel 
which  carried   hin.  was  d.iven  by  a  storni   into   the  port  of    IJona 
...to    the  midst  of   the  scpiadron   of   Sittius,  which   surrounded   hin.' 
Where  is  the  general  ?"    erii,l   the  assailants.       "  The   general   is 

in  safety,"  answered  Seipio,'  and  fell  upon 
his  s^vord.     Almost  all  the  others  i,orishod ; 
C'onsidius    ttas   slain    in    his   Hight   by    his 
escort    of    (itetulian    horse;    Afranius   and 
Faustus  SyUa  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sittius 
and  wore  slain  in  a  ri(,t  among  the  soldiers.' 
■hiba    and    I'etreius,    repulsed    from    every 
town,     resolved    to    put    an    end    to    their 
miseries.  ^     After    a    sumptuous    feast    tJiey 
eacli    took  a  sword  and    engag(Hl    in  siugh- 
Sext..»i'omv.v.'  eombut.     Juba    easily   killed    I'etieius,   wlio 

was  already  an  old  man,  and  then  got  a 
slave  to  despatch  him ;  his  ashes  were  taken  to  Madras'en  to  rest 
with  those  of  the  kings  of  Numidia.  The  duel  between  the 
>.nuiger  Marius  and  Telesinus  in  the  vaults  at  Pneneste  had  brought 
this  kind  of  death  into  fashion.  Cat.,  introduced  another,  wWeh 
.llustnous  men  afterwards  imitatcl,  and  which  history  records  with 
respect. 

Cato  was  in   command  at   Utica ;    he  there  received    the   news 

'  Livy,  Eptt.,  cxiv. 
of  this  head  .„  foloiey- 'Z:J  ^  '"''""'"'■  """"'■'  *^""'™'^  ''«'""»^  "-  """'-"- 
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of  the  defeat  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  and  immediately 
assembled  the  senators  who  remained  near  him,  as  well  as  the  300 
Roman  citizens  settled  in  that  town  for  purposes  of  trading  and  to 
open  up  the  rich  valley  of   the  liagradas.'      lie  proposed   to  them 


Tomb  of  the  Kings  of  Numidia :  the  Madras'en  (liestoration).^ 

to    defend    the    place,   and    at    first    his    energy   infused   itself   into 


Tomb  of  the  Kings  of  Numidia:  the  Madras'en  (Present  State). 

every  heart,  but  it  was  needful  to  begin  by  freeing  their  slaves  in 
order   to   arm   them ;     this   first   sacrifice    stopped    them,    and    they 

^  According  to  Appian  (Bell.  civ.,  ii.  05)  these  300  constituted  the  Pompeian  senate  ;  the 
author  of  the  de  Bell.  Afric.  (90)  only  calls  them  the  CCC  who  had  furnished  money  to  Seipio 
and  Juba,  but  he  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Roman  merchants  settled  in  the  town. 
Some  of  them  were  put  to  death. 

'^  There  exist  in  Algeria  some  gigantic  tumuli ;  in  the  province  of  Oran  are  the  Djedar,  three 
massive  erections  crowning  three  offsets  of  the  Djebel-Akhdar ;  in  the  province  of  Algiers  the 
Keheur  Roumia  (tomb  of  the  Christian  woman),  the  sepulchre  of  Juba  II.,  of  Cleopatra,  his  wife, 
VOL.  m.  AA 
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ended    by   abandouins    nil    idea   of    resi.stance.      Somo   of    Seipio's 
hoi-semeii  who  Imd   tak.-u  refuge  in   the   place  wished   to  kill  these 
merehaiits,   or    at    least   to    drive    them    out    of    the   town,   together 
with  the  oth(u-  inhabitants.     Cato  opposed  this  useless  cruel  t.y    and 
the  horsenu-n  departed  after  ho  had  given  them  each   100  sesterces 
out  of   the  money  in  the  treasury,  and  Faustus  Sylla  an  equal  sum 
out  of   his  private  prop.-rty.      He   then  occupied   himself   in  saving 
those  who   dared   not    expect   pardon   of    C'a-sar.      When   he   heard 
that   the   dictator  was   marcliing   upon  Utica  ;    "What!"   said   he  • 
"Ca^sar  treats   us   as   men,  then!"      And   turning   to   the  senators 
he   advised   them    to   delay  no   longer,  claused   all    the   gates   to   be 
shut    except   that    towards   the   harbour,  furnished    vessels   to   those 
who   needed    them,    and    saw    that    everything   was    done    prop,-rlv 
L.   Caesar,  a    relative  of    the   conqueror,   whom    the   three   hundred 
had   charged   to   entreat   his   clemency   for    them,   besought   him    to 
compose    a    speech    for    him,    adding    that    wh..n    it   wi.s    time    to 
intercede  for  him  he  should  not  do  so  in  words,  but   should  throw 
himself   at  Ctesar's  feet.     Cato  forbade  him  to  do  so;    "If    I  ,vere 
willing  to   owe  him   my  life  I  wonhl  myself   go  to  him  ah>ne,  but 
I  will  be  beholden  for  nothing  to  a  tyrant."      After  having  takcm 
a  bath  he  supped  with  a  numerous  company,  and  thev  held  a  Ion- 
discussion  on   the  theme   that   the   good    man   alone   is   free,  ami  all 
the  wicked   slaves.      When  he   had   dismisseMl  his  guests  he  ivtired 
and  read  in  bed  Plato's  dialogue  [P/unfo]  upon    the  immortality  of 
tL..  soul.      He  broke  off   after  a  few  pages  to  seek   for  his  swonl 
and    not    hnding    it,    made    enquiries    as    to    where    it    was     then 
continued  his  reading,  that    he    might    not   display  any  i.npadence; 
Hhen  he  had  ended  he  sent  for  all  his  slaves,  loudly  demanded  his 
sword,  and  stnick  one  of   them  so  violently  that    his   hand  was  all 
bWdy  from   the  blow.      His  son  entered    in  teai.  with  his  friends, 
llien    U^o    rising   to   a   sitting   posture,   said    to    him   in   a    severe 
tone ;      When  has  any  one  seen  me  give  proofs  of  insanity  ?     Thou 
t^akest    away  my  arms    in   order   to   give    me    up   defenceless;    why 
dost    thou   not    tie    my  hands   behind    my  back    too  ?     Do    I    need 
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a  piece  of  iron  to  take  away  ray  life  ?  "  His  sword  was  brought  to 
him  by  a  child ;  he  took  it  and  examined  the  point.  "  Now  I  am 
my  own    master,"   said   he.      Then   he    took    up    the  Phmdo   again, 


Funeral  Urns.^ 

read   it   all   thi'ough   twice,   and   after    that    fell   into    such   a   deep 
sleep  that  the  sound  of  his  breathing  was  heard  outside. 

of  45-65  feet ;  sixty  engaged  pillars  without  bases,  the  capitals  of  which  recall  those  of  Egypt 
rather  than    the    Tuscan    order,  surround   the  monument,  which  was   rifled   long  ago.      The 
explorations  of  1878  led  to  uo  discoveries  in  the  sepulchral  chamber.     (See  vol.  xvi.  of  the 
Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Archeol.  de  Constantine,  the  report  of  Colonel  Brunnon  on  tliese  researches.) 
^  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voyage  archeol.,  etc.,  pi.  81. 
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Toward.  ini(liiij,'l,t  he  sent  one  of   hi.  freediueu  to  the  harbour 
to    inako    s,„v    that    ..vcryono    luul    ...nharkod,   and    got    the   wound 
houiul    up  whicli    he    liud    made   ..n    his    hand.      As   the  birds  were 
•..•gmnin-  to    sino;  h^    f^l    a.sh.ei,   aj^ain   for  a   few  moments;    then 
drawing.  h,s  swor.l,  he   phmged   it   into    his  body  hAow  the  breast 
His    woun(h.d    Iiand     prevented    him     striking    a    sur,.     bh.w,    an.l 
strugghng   against    the    anguish,    lie    fell    from    his    bed.       At    the 
iHUse  of   the  fall   they  hastened   up.     The  wound  was  not   a   nu.rtal 
one ;    th,>  jAysician   bandaged  it  up ;    but  as  soon    as  Ir.  recovered 
(.onsc.ousuess    he    tore    off     the    dres.sing.    reop,.ned    tlu-    hurt,    and 
expired. 

t'ato  was  a   Stoic,  and  his  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  his 
doctrnie,  when,  according  to  the  pr..r.,.pts  of  the  scliool,  h..  practised 
''  tlu.   happy   (h.spateh,-'    er\„y„.    i^.y.,^;,,     H,,   j;,!   jf   ,j„if^.  ^i,,,^,..^ 
though    th..    effect    may    hav    bt'cn    theatrical,    and    he    dc-prived 
the   victor  of    his  noblest    c.mcp.est.       «()   Cat...'"  exclaimed   tVsur 
on   hearing  of   his  ,,id,   "  thou   didst   envy  m..   the  glorv  of   saving 
thy  life  :  "      Yet  when   Cicero,   who  admired   the  courage  which   he 
.Jul    not    i,ossess,   composed    a    eulogy   on    the    illustrious    dead,   the 
.hctator,  who  wielded    the    pen    as  well    as    the   sword,  replied  to  it 
with  the  AnU-Cato.  a  witty  and -mocking  satire,  in  which  the  ri^ad 
pnctor  was  represented  as  sifting  th..  ashes  of   his  brother  in  order 
t<.    recover   the   gold    melted    on    tlu'    fun..ral.i.viv.   or    yieldin.r   his 
Wautiful  young  wif,.  to  Hortensius  and  taking  her  back  again,  old 
but  walthy,  after  th..    orator's   death.      It  is  a  sim,nilar  thin-  that 
(  ato  has  against  him  b.,th  the  Caesars,  the  anci...it  aiul  th,.  modern 
1  he  one  ,.xp.,ses  to  th..  derision  of  his  courtiers  the  too  rigid  virtue 
of    the    last   of    the    Eepublicans,   the    oth..r,   wh..m    death    so    often 
passed  by,  accuses  him  of  having  bas..ly  d..sertc.d  his  post.'     Neith..r 
ot   them  was  far  wrong,  but  we   love   the  devotion  whicli   clings  to 
all   gi-eat  things  when  they  arc  pcri.shing.      Cato  and   the   Kepublic 


depart  together ;    the  deatli  of   the  one   is  a  worthy  ending   to    the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  other. 

The  great  and  true  Kepublic  of  former  days,  which  had  given 
birth  to  so  many  obscure  and  silent  acts  of  devotion,  had  long  since 
disappcnired,  and  the  sham  liberty  for  which  Cato  died  was  not 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  But  he  believed  he  was  giving  up  his 
life  for  the  right,  and  we  must  needs  honour  the  sense  of  duty 
which  leads  a  man  to  suffer  death,  evcm  though  he  be  mistaken. 
From  that  day  the  Eepublican  party  had  its  martyr ;  the  blood  of 
Cato  endowed  it  with  a  virtue  which  kept  it  alive  long  after  its 
defeat,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  terribh.'  tragedies  witnessed  under 
the  empire.  Cato  did  not  kill  himself  only  ;  by  his  example  and 
the  legend  which  fastened  to  his  name  he  drew  after  him  to  the 
tomb  many  a  man  of  the  like  narrow  mind,  and  the  like  fierce 
virtue.  Nevertheless,  he  is  still  the  tlrst  of  these  heroes  of  civil 
life;  who  protested  by  grand  stoic  deaths  against  the  cruelty  of  fate 
or  the  meanness  of  men. 


'  Kiijjfiaved  *r«'ni  from  theCo/nvef  f/e  France 


Wounded  Hero.' 


'  In  hi.  ,-..H,.o.i„„.  upon  (;„..,„rV  r««,«„,^„W<.»,  .\I„„te«,uieu  a^ee.  wi.l,  l,is  „,,i„i„„  .„ul 
Marcu.  .VU...IU,,,  ,  u.  great  Stoic,  co„de,n„s  vohtnta,-,  death  ,...  a  .hrinking  fnLZ"  ''^. 
^  an  w  „  fle..».  .ay.  he,  "  ,.  a  .le^rtef.-  A  ,^ce„,  hi.,„ria„.„f  Ca..u,-,  Mr.  K,,,  '.av  f 
(a.o  ll,.ehanu„.,h„,l  .,ve„  .-...peetability  to  a  ca,.Be  whi.-h  if  left  to  it,  p  '  Uefem  , 
wo,.ld  have  appeared  ,„  it.,  „„t,.rai  ha.e„e...  a„d  th„,  „„  hi,,,  ,«,«]  the  te^Ci hi  i,  t 
colour  of  justice  II,  which  it  was  disguised."  (rv.wu4->l  1S7<I  >  T  "■  l"'""""".^  *""1"' 
....ea„'s  ,a,„„„s  verse,  r.W,.,>  „„.:  ,/e,W;«  :.'  'n^<^^-  J^  -"^^Tw' '^  ""-' 
were  the  gods  right  :-     Perhaps  both  ;  "  and  we  agree  with  h[m.  '  "  "^'"'  '"' 
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CHAPTER     LVIIL 


THE     MONARCHY. 


I.— Fresh  Stay  of  Cesar  at  Rome  (4()  b.(.);    IIis  Triumphs 

AND  Reforms.  . 

IF  we  study  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi, 
putting  aside  thi*  prejudices  of  t]w  schools  and  the  dechimations 
of  ignorant  rhetoricians,  we  see  cknirly  that  the  Romans  had  k)st 
their  liberty  in  conquering  the  \Norld,  and  that  the  Repul)lic,  which 
was  formerly  a  public  affair,  had  become  the  property  of  a  narrow 
and  jealous  oligarchy,  which  expected  to  live  in  luxury  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  world.  Against  this  greedy  and  incompetent 
faction  there  had  at  length  arisen  popular  leaders,  who  took  the  part 
of  the  people,  the  allies,  and  the  subject  races.  This  was  the  era  of 
attempts  at  reform.  The  reforms  not  having  succeeded,  revolution 
became  inevitable — the  vwr  recurring  story  of  governments  which 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  future.  With  us,  monarchv  beiuff  the 
past  which  nun  would  fain  destroy,  the  republic  very  naturally 
succeeded  it.  At  Rome,  where  the  insurrectionarv  movement  was 
directed  against  the  Republican  aristocracy,  monarchy  must  of 
course  follow.  The  logic  of  history  demanded  it,  and  that  logic 
which  is  the  outcome  of  facts  is  always  right  in  the  long  run. 

As  the  po])ulai'  leaders  had  perished  by  violence,  their  policy 
passed  over  to  military  leaders.  At  first  they  united  to  consolidate 
the  Emi)ire  of  Ronu\  Pompey  in  the  East,  Ciesar  in  the  West, 
and  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  services  they  owed  a  special  position 
in  the  State.  Pompey  was  only  a  soldier,  from  whom  the  oligarchy 
had  nothing  to  fear  if  his  puerile  vanity  were  but  satisfied.  In 
Ctesar  they  foresaw  a  politician  of  the  family  of  the  Gracchi,  one" 
of  those  men  who  dreamt  of  a  new  city  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the    old ;    (^esar   was   therefore    theii*   mortal    enemy.      In    order   to 
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Sallust. 


overthrow  him    they  granted    Pompey,  contrary  to    the  constitution, 

that    show  of     royalty  which    sufficed    the    man  whose   intelligence 

could  not   conceive  a  new  order  of   things.      For   nearly  a    century 

the    Republic    meant   nothing   but    murders   and    proscriptions,   civil 

wars,    and    the    overthrow   of    fortunes ;     on    all    sides    insecurity  ; 

nowhere  and  for  no    one  any  comfort    in    living.      To   this   state  of 

things    Caesar    wished    to    put    an   end,  and 

we   take   his   side   against  the   incompetent 

men    who    sat    in    the    Curia,    stvled    them- 

selves  the  law,  and  daily  violated  it.     After 

having   thus   provoked    the    civil   war,  they 

were  incompetent  to  carry  it  on.     Pharsalia 

had    driven   them    out   of    Greece ;    Thapsus 

drove  them  from  xlfrica ;  and  for  the  moment 

Cassar  no  longer  saw,  throughout  the  whole 

Roman  world,  a  single  foe  in  arms  against 

him.      He  was  thus  at  length  free    to  commence   his  reforms.     Let 

us  see  whether  he  deserved  his  fortune. 

When  Ciesar  had  levied  200,000,000  sesterces"  in  the  province, 
joim^d  eastern  Numidia  to  Africa  under  the  government  of  Sallust 
the  historian,  and  divided  the  remainder  of  that  kingdom  between 
l^occhus,  who  liad  the  country  of  Setif,  and  Sittius,  who  obtained 
Cirta  with  its  dependencies,^  Cu^^sar  turned  to  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  July,  4G  u.c.  The  senate  has  already  decreed  forty  days 
of  supplication  for  his  victory.  Ilis  triumphal  car  was  to  be  drawn 
by  white  horses,  as  had  been  that  of  Camillus,  the  second  founder 
of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  in  front 
of  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  A  brazen  statue  was  to  be  raised  to  him, 
with  the  globe  under  his  feet,  and  with  this  inscription  ;  "  Ca?sar, 
demi-god,"  and  at  the  Circus  he  was  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
races    to    commence.       ''  In    order    to    reconstitute    the    Rei^ublic," 


1  *a 


SALVSTIVS(m)  AVTOK;  head  of  Sallust;  a  palm,  sunk,  in  the  field.  MedaUion 
(Cahinet  de  France),  Birnck  after  Constantine,  but  giving  the  portrait  of  Sallust,  whose  bust 
in  the  Vatican  (Braccio  nuom)  does  not  appear  to  be  authentic. 

■■*  Cassar  sold  by  auction  at  Zama  the  property  of  Juba  and  of  those  of  the  Roman  citizens 
settled  in  Numidia  who  had  sided  with  the  king;  at  Utica  he  confiscated  the  possessions  of  all 
who  had  held  a>inmauds  in  the  Pompeian  army.  Thapsus  paid  5,000,000  sesterces,  Iladrumentuni 
S,0(K),000.  Leptiswas  condemned  to  fmnish  yearly  :i,(XX),000  pounds  of  oil;  Thysdrus  supplied 
wheat.    {Ik'll.  Afric./.)7.) 

'  Many  inscriptions  found  near  Constantine  record  Sittius'  establishment  there. 
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reiimbUetc    conxh'fio'ndiv    ntus^r,  ho   was    to    hold    tho    dictatorship    for 
ten  years,  which  gave  him  the  initiative  in  i>roposing  hiws,  together 

with   the   military    Imin'rlum,  or 
command   of  the  armies  in  the 
city  and  in  the  i)rovinc(.^s  ;    for 
three  years  he  was  to  have  the 
censorship  withont  a   colleagne, 
under  the  new  name  of  pnvfectm 
morum^    that     is     to     say,     the 
right  of  revising  the  senate  and 
the  equestrian    order,    and  con- 
sequently the  means  of  reward- 
ing and  punishing  a  great  many 
men.      With    the    exception    of 
the  ccmsulship,  which  was  given 
him    for    the    year    45    without 
a  colleague,  he  was  to  have  the 
right  of  nomination  to  half  the 
curule  oitices,^  and  to  determine 
which  should   be  the  pnetorian 
provinces,-  and   to  decide  upon 
peace    or    war,    that    is    to    say, 
that    the    people    surrendercul 
eh^ctive    power   and   the    senate 
administrative    sway    in    his 
favour.      In   the   senate    he  was 
to  sit  between  the  two  consuls 
on  a  curule  chair  raised  higher 
than  the    rest,    as  a    symbol   of 
his    higher    authority,    and    to 
give  his   opinion    lirst,   that    is, 


■-  Mt 
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.Jiiliius  Vdi:!^v  with  the  Laurel  Crown. 

he  was   to  direct   as   it   pleased   him   the  deliberations  of   the  bodv 

'  He  did  not  make  u.se  of  this  preroorative  for  eif^ht  months;  until  the  month  of  September 
m  the  year  4o,  the  first  of  his  decennial  dictatorship,  lie  was  sole  consul.  Lepidus,  his  master 
of  horse,  and  six  (or  accor<iing  to  others,  eight )  prefects  whom  he  appointed  took  the  places  of 
the  curule  magistrates.  In  September  he  resigned  the  consulshi]),  wiiich  he  bestowed  upon  two 
of  his  generals,  Fabius  Ma.vimus  and  Treboiiius.  The  principal  affairs  of  the  government  were 
really  in  the  hands  of  his  two  agents.  Oppius  and  IJjilbus.  (Uion,  xliii.  28,  48,  and  Suet.,  Julim 
Ctesar,  76.) 

-  Dion,  xliii.  ol  :  Suet.,  ibifl.,  41 


wliich,    since    the    troublous    times   began,   had    concentrated    in    its 
hands  almost  all  the  legislative  power. 

He  celebrated  four  triumphs  at  intervals  of  several  days.  The 
tirst  triumph  was  over  the  (iauls,  the  second  over  the  Egyptians, 
the  third  o\(iY  Pliarnaces,  and  the  fourth  over  eluba.  Xeither 
i*harsalia  uor  Thapsus  were  mentioned ;  and  before  his  chariot 
were  seen  only  the  images  of  the  concpiered  kings  and  generals, 
and  thos(^  of  the  towns  captured,  or  of  thc^  rivers  and  ocean  which 
they  had  crossed.  Among  thc^  captives  there  was  not  oiu^  Roman  ; 
but  Cleoi)atra's  sister,  Arsinoe,  was  there,  with  Juba's  son  and 
W^rcingetorix,  the  great  Gallic  chief,  whom  the  triumvirs  were 
awaiting  at  the  Tidlianum  to  slay.^  Nothing  r(^-call(»d  Pompey  to 
men's  minds.  He  showed  less  consideration  for  the*  van([uished  in 
Africa,  who  were  in  a  manner  degraded  from  their  title  of  citizens 
by  their  alliance  with  a  barbarian  king.  He  displayed  C'ato, 
Scipio  and  Petreius  in  a  picture  pierced  with  their  own  swords. 
At  that  sight  many  hearts  felt  a  sting ;  but  sadness  was  lost  in 
the  brilliance  of  the  festival.  And  the  crowd  were  little  inclined 
to  think  of  all  those  dead  men  when  beneath  their  dazzled  (^yes 
tlien^  passed  a  very  promising  sight,  60,000  talents  in  coined 
money  (more  than  £12,000,000),  and  2,822  golden  crowns.'^  What 
cared  the  people  for  a  poverty-stricken  and  counterfeit  liberty 
when  their  master  promised  them  splendid  festivals.  .  Nought  was 
heard  but  the  soldiers  making  use  of  their  ancient  right  to  rail 
with  coarse  jests  and  songs  at  the  friend  of  Nicomedes  and  of  the 
Gauls  whom  he  led  behind  his  chariot,  but  only  to  take  them  to 
the  senate.  '^  Do  well,"  cried  they,  ''  and  thou  shalt  be  beaten ; 
do  ill  and  thou  shalt  be  a  king;"  or  again,  ''Good  folks  of  the 
town,  take  care  of  your  wives,  we  bring  back  the  bald-pate 
gallant."  Dion  relates  that  in  order  to  avert  by  an  act  of  humility 
the  anger  of  Nemesis,  the  goddess  hostile  to  great  fortunes,  Caesar 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  his  knees." 

'  Arsinoe  retired  into  the  temple  of  Uiana  at  Ephesus,  where  her  sister  caused  her  to  be 
put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Juba  became  a  solid  historian,  and  Augustus  gave 
him  back  part  of  his  father's  possessions^. 

-  Together  they  weighed   :i,414  XirpaQ,  or  pounds   of   twelve  oimces.     (App.,  Hell,  civ., 

ii,  10l>.) 

'  xliii.  -Jl.  Claudius  did  the  same  after  the  conquest  of  Britain  (Dion,  xl.  '23),  and  it  is 
still  done  in  many  places  as  an  act  of  devotion ;  I  have  seen  it  at  Passau,  and  it  is  often  seen  at 


J 


Venus  on  a  Coin  of  the  Year  44  b. 


c. 
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In  this  city,  still  full  of  the  memory  of  the  murders  of  the 
oligarchy,  aud  where  there  yet  lived  the  sons  of  the  men  pro- 
scribed by  Marius  and  Sylla,  not  a  single  head  fell,  not  even  a 
tear;  on  all  sides  there  was  pleasure  and  rejoicing.  After  Cesar's 
triumph  the  whole  Roman  people  reclined  round  22,000  tables  of 
three  couches  each,  spread  as  if  for  the  nobles ;  Chian  and 
Falernian  flowed  freely,  and  the  poorest  might  taste  the  much- 
vaunted  lampreys  and  murenas.'  If, 
far  from  these  tables  where  the  whole 
people  was  drinking  deep,  a  few  old 
Eepublicans  stood  apart,  with  shame 
on  their  foreheads  and  hatred  in  their 
.  hearts,  they  must  at  least  have  re- 
membered, as  a  contrast  to  this  domination  which  was  beginning 
with  feasting,  that  others  had,  not  long  before,  begun  with  blood. 

In  the  evening  the  victor  traversed  the  city  between  four 
elephants  bearing  sparkling  lustres,  and  on  the  day  following  came 
the  distributions  ;  to  each  citizen  105  denarii,  10  bushels  of  wheat, 
10  pounds  of  oil;  to  all  the  poor  the  remission  of  a  year's  rent, 
which  was  no  doubt  paid  out  of  the  public  treasuiy ;  to  the 
legionaries  5,000  denarii  per  man;  to  the  centurions  twice  that 
sum  ;  to  the  tribunes  four  times  as  much.  The  veterans  received 
grants  of  land.  On  the  succeeding  days  the  festivals  continued  in 
the  name  of  his  daughter  Julia  and  of  Venus,  the  author  of  liis 
race.  During  the  Gallic  war  he  had  bought  for  00,000,000 
sesterces  a  very  large  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  made  into 
a  new  Forum,  with  no  Republican  memories  and  filled  with  the 
glory  of  his  name.  He  had  there  raised  a  temple  to  Venus 
Genitrix,   which  he  now  dedicated,   and    placed    therein    a   beautiful 


the  Scala  Santa  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  "  Csusar  never  failed,  it  is  asserted,  to  repeat  thrice, 
when  he  got  into  a  carriage,  a  formnla  which  should  secure  him  agairist  accident  by  the  way,' 
a  precaution  which  to  our  knowledge  is  now  generally  adopted."  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxviii.  4.) 
Incredulity  and  superstitious  practices  go  very  well  together,  answering  to  th»  double  nature 
which  man  so  often  bears  within  him,  doubt  and  faith. 

'  Counting  as  was  customary  three  persons  to  each   couch,  .we  have  198,000  guests,  or 
264,000  if  there  were  four. 

-  CAES.  Die.  QVAR.  (Caesar,  dictator  for  the  fourtli  time)  ;  head  of  Venus  with  diadem. 
On  the  reverse,  in  a  laurel  wreatli,  COS.  QVINC.  (consul  for  the  fifth  time).     Cajsar  had  not 
yet  the  right,  which  he  shortly  afterwards  obtained,  of  stamping  the  coinatre  with  his  effiL^v 
(Seep.  382.)  ^^' 
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statue    of     Cleopatra,^     which    was    still    to     be     seen     there    two 
centuries  later. 

Festive  displays  of  all  kinds  led  the  people  to  accept  this 
apotheosis  of  the  Julian  house ; 
scenic  representations,  Trojan 
games,  Pyrrhic  dances,  foot 
and  cliariot  races,  wrestling  of 
athletes,  hunts  in  which  were 
slain  wild  bulls,  a  giraffe,  the 
first  seen  at  Ronu',  and  as 
many  as  four  hundred  lions ; 
a  naval  fight  between  Tyrian 
and  Egyptian  galleys,  and 
finally  a  battle  between  two 
armies  each  containing  500  in- 
fantry, 300  horse,  and  twenty 
elephants.  On  this  occasion 
the  gladiators  Avere  eclipsed ; 
some  knights  and  the  son  of 
a  prtetor  descended  into  the 
arena  ;  and  even  senators 
wished  to  fight  there.  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  senate 
free  from  this  disgrace.  From 
all  corners  of  Italy  men  had 
flocked  to  these  games.  So 
great  was  the  crowd  that 
people  camped  in  the  streets 
and   cross   roads  under  tents, 

and  numbers  of  persons,  among  them  two  senators,  were  suffocated. 
Over  the  amphitheatre,  to  shield  the  spectators  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  floated  a  velarium  of  silk,'^  a  material  then  almost  unknown 
at  Eome,  and  dearer  than  its  weight  in  gold. 


'  KXeoTrarpaf  tUova  koXiiv.     Appian  saw  it.     (Bell,  civ.,  ii.  102.) 

2  Statue  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  No.  265.  Several  museums  in  Europe  possess  statues 
of  Venus  Genitriv  in  similar  attitude. 

*  Dion,  xliii.  24.  I  doubt  if  there  could  at  that  time  be  found  sufficient  silk  in  Home  for 
this  immense  awning. 


Venus  Genetrir 
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Amid  those  festivals  with  which  the  dictator  paid  for  his 
royalty,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had  to  justify  his  i)ower  by 
securing  order.  Till  his  consulship  he  had  relied  chiefly  on  tlie 
p(M)ple  and  th(*  knights;  during  his  command  in  Gaul  and 
throughout  the  Civil  war  he  had  trausfc^rred  this  reliance  to  tlie 
army  ;  now  he  wished  to  find  support  in  a  wise  and  moderate 
government  which  should  unite  parties,  forget  injuric^s,  and  elicit 
gratitude   by    an    able  and  benevolent   administration.     Altlioudi    in 


J^. 


, % 
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Athletti**  Wrest liiiii-.' 


Africa  lie  had  shown  himself  more  severe  than  at  Phnrsnlia,  he 
was  (h^ermincd  to  persev(Te  in  his  chMuencv.  llo  had  granted  to 
the  senate  the  recall  of  the  ex-consnl  Marcellus,  to  Cicero  that  of 
Ligarins ;  ho  had  thrown  into  the  tiro  the  comi)romising  jKipors 
found  in  the  enemy's  cam[)s,  and  ho  only  proncmnced  decrees  of 
confiscation  aguinst  those  citizens  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in 
the    troops    of    the    Xumidiau     king,     which    he    called    treason    to 


'  MiioniHcent  ^toiiiks  from  the  Tribmie  ai  Florence  (/«  Ao//«),  one  of  the  most  henntifiil 
that  anti(inity  has  left  us.  It  is  thoiiuht  to  have  het-n  discovered  on  the  Iwjuiliiie,  like  the 
Nioltides,  and  sold,  as  were  those  statues,  to  tlu'  Medicis.  The  <>-ardens  of  Mtecenas  were  on 
the  Esquiline. 
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Eome,  and  against  Pompeian  officers ;  and  even  then  he  left 
women  their  dowry  and  children  a  portion  of  their  inheritance ; 
and  finally  he  tried  in  44  by  a  general  amnesttj  to  wipe  out  the 
last  traces  of  the  Civil  war.  But  in  spite  of  its  nam(^,  which 
means  forgetfulness,  the  amnesty  never  caused  anything  to  be 
forgotten.     A  few  weeks  later  Csesar  was  assassinated. 

This  mildness  was  allied  with  firmness ;  some  legionaries, 
thinking  their  reign  had  arrived,  had  cried  out  against  the 
exi)enses  of  the  triumph,  as  though  the  money  had  been  stolen 
from  them;  he  caused  one  to  be  put  to  death.^  When  he  gave 
land  to  his  veterans,  he  took  care  that  their  allotments  wen^ 
separated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violences  which  a  number  of 
soldiers  assembled  at  one  point  would  have  committed  against 
their  neighbours  ;  "^  and  in  increasing  the  pay  of  those  who 
remained  with  the  standards  to  900  sesterces  instead  of  480  (£7 
instead  of  £3  5s.);  ho  had  yielded,  not  to  seditious  clamours,  but 
to  a  necessity  brought  about  by  the  general  rise  in  prices. 

So  much  for  the  soldiers.  As  for  the  people,  820,000  citizens 
lived  at  Eome  at  the  (^xpense  of  the  State,  and  all  the  beggars  in 
Italy  flocked  to  thi^  city  to  profit  by  the  distributions  ;  he  ri^duced 
th(^  number  of  receivers  to  150,000  by  excluding  from  the  dis- 
tributions those  who  could  do  without  th(Mn,  and  by  offering  to 
others  land  in  the  provinces;'  80,000  accepted  the  offor.^  Thus  at 
the  sanu'  time  ho  diminished  the  hungry  crowd  which  oncumbcM-ed 
the  town,  where  it  formed  a  permanent  source  of  danger,  and 
created  centres  of  Eoman  civilization  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
the  ancient  way,  and  no  better  has  since  been  discovered,  of 
solving  by  means  of  colonies  th(^  i)i-oblem  of  th(^  proletariat  which 
England  and  Germany  now  seek  to  (^scape  by  Avholosah^  emigration. 
But  he  preserved  the  annona,  a  great  beneficial  institution  for 
benefitting  the  poor,  who,  though  far  from  being  of    Roman  origin, 

'  Dion  xliii.  24,  ')().  lie  also  mentions  two  men  who  were  slain,  fv  Tpoirot  uvi  Upovpylac, 
by  the  pontiffs  and  flamen  of  Mars,  no  donbt  for  some  religious  expiation,  the  motive  of  wliich 
botli  he  and  we  know  nothing. 

^  Assif/navit  agrofi,  sed  non  continuos,  ne  qm's  possessorian  cxpeUeretur.      (Suet.,  Julms 

Ccesar,'M.) 

^  He  found»Mi  only  six  colonies  in  Italy,  not,  like  Sylla,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Italian 
popnlations,  hut  in  spots  winch  were  then  almost  desert,  at  Veii,  Lannviimi,  etc. 

'  Terhaps  lie  now  created  tlie>.v  itiilicmn,v;\\\v\\  identified  provincial  and  Italic  soil,  by 
exempting  the  coloni  from  tributum,  and  giving  them  quiritary  possession. 
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represented  the  conquerors  of  the  com -producing  provinces,  and 
had  inherited  their  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  those  victories. 
Every  year  it  was  the  pra^or's  duty  to  replace  the  dead  by 
inscribing  fresh  names  on  the  list.  Two  tediles,  wdiles  cerealcs, 
directed  this  administration,  at  the  head  of  which  Augustus 
afterwards  placed  a  prwfectus  annonw.  Another  measure  tended 
towards  the  same  object,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  idle 
beggars;  he  obliged  proprietors  to  maintain  a  third  part  of  free 
workmen  among  those  engaged  on  their  land;  it  was  a  law  which 
had  already  been  made  and  always  eluded,  because  Home  liad  no 
permanent  power  interested  in  seeing  it  carried  out. 

The  free  population  was  decreasing;  to  augment  the  number 
he  brought  two  powerful  motives  into  play,  interest  and  vanity. 
To  the  father  of  three  children  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  or  five  in 
the  provinces,  he  granted  exemptions  from  certain  personal  taxes; 
to  the  matron  who  could  boast  of  h(^r  fertility  he  gave  the  rio-ht 
to  go  about  in  a  litter,  to  clothe  herself  in  pur})li^,  and  to  wear  a 
necklace  of  pearls. 

He  su2)pressed  all  associations  formed  since  the  Civil  war, 
which  served  malcontents  and  ambitious  schemers  either  to  conceal 
their  plots  (n-  to  carry  tliem  into  execution  ; '  henceforth  none  could 
be  established  but  with  the  consent  of  the  government.  There  was 
probably  a  law  made  restricting  thc^  right  to  appeal  to  the  p(M)pl('.2 
The  courts  were  reorganized  at  the  expense  of  the  popular  (dement, 
for  he  excludiHl  the  tribunes  of  the  treasurv  from  holdino'  the 
office  of  judge,  which  he  reserved  foi'  senators  and  knights  ; ''  but 
he  had  admitted  a  large  number  of  new  men  into  those  two 
orders.  The  regulation  respecting  associations  depriv(Ml  the  nobh^s 
of  a  means  of  troubling  the  State;  severe  provisions  were  added 
to  the  laws  against  the  crimes  of  7najesbj  and  violence;  and  the 
duration  of  a  governorship  of  a  province  was  fixed  at  one  year 
for  a  praetor  and  two  for  a  proconsul.  A  sumptuary  law,  quite 
as  useless  of  course  as  those  which  had  preceded  it,  attempted  to 
diminish    the   insulting   ostentation   of   the   wealthy,    and   he   began 


I  o. 


fc>uet.,  Julius  C<esav,  4i> ;  J,.8ephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  10.     Tlmt  ,»f  the  Jews  at  Rome  was 
excepted  on  account  of  the  service  rendered  by  that  nation  in  the  Alexandrian  war. 
'  At  least  Antony  re-establislied  it  in  44.     (Cic,  Philipp.,  \.  9.) 
'  Dion.,  xliii.  25  :  Suet.,  Julius  Ccesar,  4.3. 
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the  reorganization  of  the  finances  by  establishing  custom-houses 
in  Italy  for  foreign  merchandise. 

Thus  the  balance  was  kept  equal  among  all  classes  ;  no  order 
was  raised  above  the  others,  and  the  State  at  length  had  a  head 
who  put  general  above  2)arty  interests.  But  these  laws,  as  we 
have  too  often  rei^eated,  were  only  palliatives.  Caesar  had  not 
time  to  make  his  ideas  durable  by  embodying  them  in  institutions. 
Augustus  followed  Caesar's  example  without  having  the  same 
excuse,  and  thus,  through  the  fault  of  its  two  founders,  the 
Empire  had  innumerable  laws  but  no  political  organization. 

The  troubles  of  the  last  fifty  years  had  increased  to  a  deplor- 
able extent  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
country ;  free  men  came  from  all  quarters  to  seek  their  fortunes 
at  liome,  or  went  into  the  camps  and  provinces.  C^sesar  forbade 
any  citizen  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  to  remain  out  of 
Italy  longer  than  three  years,  save  in  case  of  military  service, 
the  duration  of  which  he  diminished.  In  the  distribution  of  land 
he  favoured  those  who  had  numerous  families ;  three  children 
entitled  a  man  to  the  most  fertile  fields ;  we  have  seen  that  he 
ordered  graziers  to  have  among  their  shepherds  at  least  a  third 
of  free  men,^  and  that  he  drove  half  his  poor  people  out  of  Eome. 
This  was  the  idea  of  the  Gracchi,  to  scatter  the  race  of  free  men 
into  the  country  and  make  them  multij)ly  there.  Sylla's  colonists 
had  very  soon  exchanged  their  land  for  a  little  money,  and  that 
too  was  soon  squandered,  and  the  ruined  soldiery  had  readily  sold 
themselves  to  faction-mongers.  To  render  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Catiline  impossible,  Ciesar  forbade  his  veterans  to  alienate  their 
allotments  (?xcept  after  twenty  years'  possession.'-^ 

There  existed  a  perpetual  cause  of  disorder  in  the  disagreement 
between  the  calendar  calculated  on  the  lunar  year  of  355  days, 
and  that  which  followed  the  solar  year  of  3G5  days.  The  nobles 
had  made  use  of  this  for  their  own  purposes  to  put  forward  or 
backward  as  they  liked  the  elections  and  dates  of  expii-atiou  of 
public  farmings.  In  former  days  the  college  of  pontiffs  had 
maintained  the  agreement  between  the  lunar  and  solar  years  by 
adding   intercalary    days   to   the    former;      but   the    disturbances   of 

^  Suet.,  Julius  Ccesar. 

^  App.,  Bell,  ciu.f  iii.  '2.     Cassius  soon  annulled  this  prohibition.     (Ibid.,  iii.  7.") 
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the  last  cditurv  of  tlio  Tiopul)lio  liad  spivad  disordiT  aiiKHii; 
lioavouly  as  well  as  oartldy  phonoinoiia  ;  tlio  pontiffs  liad  iioglocted 
the  iioeessary  pr(H*autions,  and  tlio  loi>al  yoar,  more  tlian  two  niontlis 
(07  days)  brliind  tlu-  nornitd  ono,  tlicn  began  in  ()ctcd)or,  so  tliat 
''  till'  liarvest  festivals  no  longer  fell  in  snniniiT,  nor  those  of  the 
vintage  in  autniiin/'  Ciesar  entrust(Ml  SosiircMu^s,  the  astronomer 
of  Alexandria,  with  the  task  of  bringing  the  calendar  into  agree- 
ment with  the  snn's  eonrse.  It  was  found  neeessarv  to  allow  tlie 
year  45,  called  '*  the  List  yi^ir  of  tlie  confusion/'  445  days,  that  is 
to  sav,  the  (»7  which  tliev  were  behind  and  tlie  2o  of  the  usual 
iutercalarv  month."  ^ 

Cato  might  have  said — and  those  who  were  left  of  the 
oligarchical  party  did  say — that  all  these  excellent  things  bt^came 
evils  when  accomplished  by  an  individnal  and  not  by  the  Jicpublic. 
But  the  Republic  had  for  a  century  })ast  been  under  th(^  obligation 
to  cany  out  these  reforms  and  had  uot  done  so. 


II. — AVak  IX  Siwix  ;  MrxoA  (45);  (Vksak's  Eetihn  to  Homk. 

The  news  which  arrived  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
interrupted  this  fruitful  work.  Tlu^  ties  of  patronage  which  at 
liome  had  grown  \\eaker,  retained  their  force  in  the  provinces, 
where  the  nobles  whom  the  chances  of  politics  or  war  had  made 
patrons  of  certahi  nations,  found  assistance  among  those  nations 
to  aid  their  enterprises.  The  senate  had  everywhere  strengthened 
the  intiuence  of  tlu^  provincial  aristocracy  ;  but  that  aristocracy 
was  less  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  liome  than  to  those  of  the 
proconsul  who  had  the  office  of  organizing  the  province.  The 
heads  of  cities  took  the  side  of  tliosi?  who  had  conferred  power 
upon  them,  under  the  idea  that  the  opposite  party  would  not  fail 
to  deprive  them  of  it.  It  was  interest,  therefore,  and  not  principle 
which  decided  what  party  a  man  W(.)uld  side  with.     That  at  Kome 

Suet.,  JuliH.'i  C<esar,  40.  As  the  Julian  year  cciitaiiied  ^'/Jo  days  and  six  hours,  Sosig'eiies 
settled  that  the  common  year  should  consist  of  ^^Oo  days  tliree  times  following-,  and  the  fourth 
year  of  3(56  days.  This  Julian  ye;»r  was  too  long-  hy  eleven  miiuites,  twelve  seconds,  an  error 
wiiich  was  corrected  in  15Si>  by  the  Crregorian  calendar.  The  Russians  and  all  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church  still  make  use  of  the  Julian  calendar,  and  are  at  the  present  time 
twelve  days  behind  us  in  their  dates. 
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it  was  a  question  of  Eepublic  or  monarchy,  of  liberty  or 
servitude,  as  the  oligarchy  declared,  mattered  little.  Gaul  Avas 
for  Caesar,  because  Ceesar  had  there  distributed  offices  and  favours  ; 
for  the  like  reason  Syria  and  Sjiain  were  for  the  Pompeians.  They 
had  been  among  the  father's  clients,  they  remained  among  the 
childrens',  so  that  a  few  mistakes  on  the  part  of  Caesar's  lieutenants 
sufficed  to  raise  again  in  those  distant  provinces  the  faction  which 
had  so  often  been  beaten. 

In  Syria  the  Pompeian  Ca^cilius  Brassus  had  driven  out  the 
governor  appointed  by  Caesar,  and  was  asserting  himself  indepen- 
dent. In  Gaul  a  movement  of  the  Bellovaci  had  been  easily 
suppresscnl  by  Dec.  ]3rutus,  but  Spain  was  on  fire.  During  the 
Alexandrian  war  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  Caesarian  lieutenant 
in  Hispania  Ulterior,  had  so  thoroughly  roused  men's  minds  to 
revolt  by  his  harshness  and  exactions  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  assassinated  in  Ilispalis  (Seville),  and  two  of  his  legions, 
composed  of  old  Pompeian  soldiers  of  Afranius,  mutinied ;  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  governor  of  Hispania  Citerior  a  civil 
war  would  have  broken  out.  These  events  were  of  great  moment. 
The  mutineers,  though  they  had  returned  to  their  duty,  never- 
theless dreaded  a  severe  punishment,  and  they  thought  the  surest 
means  of  escape  was  to  break  the  military  oath  a  second  time 
and  change  sides  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred.  When  the 
remnants  of  Pharsalia  reassembled  in  Africa,  the  malcontents  in 
Spain  made  secret  overtures  to  Cato,  and  in  order  to  conduct 
these  negociations  at  less  distance,  Pompey's  eldest  son,  Cna^us, 
took  possession  of  the  Balearic  .Islands.  After  Thapsus  he  landed 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  his  brother  Sextus  joined  him,  with 
Labienus  and  Yarro  from  Africa.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
thirteen  legions,  and  overcame  all  who  tried  to  oppose  his  schemes. 

At  Pharsalia  the  nobles  had  united  with  Pompey,  intending 
to  settle  with  him  afterwards.  In  Afiica  they  had  fought  on 
their  own  account ;  and  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  sons  of 
their  former  ''  Agamemnon "  should  not  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
perseverance,  they  had  sent  one  away  and  assigned  to  the  other 
an  obscure  part.  But  in  Spain  it  w^as  the  name  of  Pompey  which 
had  collected  an  army,  and  the  w^atchword  was  not  Rome.,  or 
Liberty^  but  Filial  Ficly  ;  it  had  been  necessary  to  proclaim  Cna)us 

Bli  2 
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general,  and  he  must  be  master  after  tlu»  victory.  And  a  stern 
master  he  Avould  make,  ever  threatening  with  the  sword.  Accord- 
ingly many  said  to  themselves  that  it  was  now  only  a  question  of 
choosing  between  two  tyrannies,  one  mild  the  other  violent.  When 
Ciesar  left  Eome  at  the  end  of  September,  4G,  he  bore  Avith  him 
the  good  wislies  of  his  former  enemies.^ 

The   Pompeian    legions   had    been    formed    of    the    soldiers    of 

Afranius  Avho  A\'ere  disbanded 
after  Lerida,  of  the  mutineers 
of  Longinus,  the  remnants  of 
the  African  army,  liberated 
slaves  and  dissolute  adven- 
turers from  all  lands.  Of 
these  thirteen  legions  only 
four  containint]^  the  veterans 
were  worth  anything.  These  raw  and  little-disciplined  troops  might 
meet  the  enemy  well  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  were  incapable  of 
caiTying  out  skilful  evolutions.  C'nieus  Pompey  dared  not,  there- 
fore, lead  them  into  Ilispania  C'iterior  to  dispute  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Ciesar.  He  did  not  even 
defend  the  ditticult  passes  leading  into  the  valley  of 
the  Guadalquivir  [Bwtis)^  and  he  allowed  the  C'a^sarians 
to  anive  in  twenty -three  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ulia,  which  he  was  besieging,  and  of  Corduba,  which 
he  had  made  his  head-quarters.  This  country  offered  a  total  contrast 
to  that  in  which  the  last  campaign  had  taken  place  ;  but  for  various 
reasons  it  was  quite  as  difficult  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  by  forcing 
an  unwilling  enemy  to  accept  battle.  Being  mountainous,  and  also 
fertile,  it  afforded  impregnable  positions,  and  water  and  })ro visions 
were  to   be   found  exerywhere.     Several   months  elapsed   in  sieges  * 

*  See  the  letter  of  Cassius  to  Cicero  {ad Fam.,  xv.  19)  and  that  of  Cicero  to  Atticu.s  (xii.  37), 
where  these  words  occur;  "  It  is  .>iaid  that  Sextus  fled  from  Corduba  into  Hispauia  Citerior; 
Cnaeus  has  also  fled,  but  I  know  not  whither  and  care  very  little."  During^  this  campaign  he 
wrote  to  Cfesar,  speaking  of  his  immortal  exploits,  imviortalHati  Imidum  tuanun.  {ad  Fam., 
xiii.  lo  and  Iti.)  Yet  in  conversing  with  Atticus  a  few  days  later,  he  thought  it  a  shame  that 
Caesar  should  be  allowed  to  live,  cum  vivere  ipsiim  turpe  git  nobis,  {ad  Aft.,  xiii.  28.)  13ut  this 
may  be  translated  ;  '*  When  to  live  is  itself  disgraceful  to  me." 

^  Bare  head,  palm  and  crescent.     On  the  reverse,  VLIA  and  olive  branches.     Bronze  coin. 
^  COKDVBA  ;  Cupid  standing,  holding  a  torch  and  a  coriuicopia.     Bronze  coin. 

*  Caesar  compelled  Cn.  Pompey  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Ulia  by  threatening  the  stronghold 
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and  skirmishes.  The  cruelty  of  Cnoeus  and  the  dictators'  impatience 
at  being  delayed  by  these  Pompeians,  whom  he  had  already 
crushi^d  twice,  gave  this  war  a  character  of  ferocity  which  the 
struggle  had  not  hitherto  possessed;  Cna^us  put  to  death  all 
suspected  persons,  and  Caesar  returned  him  murder  for  murder. 
The  decisive  action  at  length  took  place  on  the  17th  March  45 
B.C.,  under  the  walls  of  Munda.  The  Commentaries  are  far  from 
indicating  that  lassitude  among  the  legions  which,  accordnig  to 
ancient  writers,  compelled  Caesar  to  rush  bareheaded  against  the 
enemy  f^rying  to  his  veterans  as  they  were  about  to  flee,  "Will 
you  then  give  up  your  general  to  children  ? "  He  only  lost  a 
thousand  men;  30,000  Tompeians  fell,  among  them  Labienus  and 
Yarro,  and  the  eagles  of  the  thirteen  legions  were  captured.^ 
Cna^us  succeeded  in  reaching  Carteia,  whence  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  flee.  Wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  in  the  leg, 
prevented  by  a  sprain  from  walking,  he  went  from  mountain  to 
mountain  in  a  litter.  At  length  one  day,  quite  exhausted,  he 
liid  liimself  in  a  cave,  and  being  there  betrayed  by  his  men,  he 
was  slain.  His  brother,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle, 
succeeded  in  finding  an  asylum  in  the  Pyrenees;  he  remained 
there  till  Caesar's  death,  and  we  shall  see  how  he  afterwards  raised 
the  fortunes  of  his  house. 

Due  of  the  principal  Pompeian  leaders.  Scapula,  had  taken 
refuge  at  Corduba.  He  could  not  count  on  Caesar's  clemency  this 
time;  tliose  who  had  ordered  so  many  massacres  must  perish. 
Scapuhi  knew  it;  he  remembered  Cato,  and  followed  his  example, 
but  he  died  as  an  Epicurean.  ''He  had  a  funeral  pile  prepared 
for  him,  then  ordered  a  splendid  feast,  distributed  among  his  slaves 
all   he   possessed,    and   dressed    in    his    richest   garments,   perfumed 

of  At('<,n(a,  whicli  lie  capt ured,  and  tlicn  turned  towards  Ilispalis;  he  also  obtained  possession  of 
Ventispontnm,  and  would  have  carried  Carrucca  liad  not  Pompey  hurnt  that  town.  Thence  he 
he  continued  his  inarch  towards  Mun.hi,  where  lie  was  at  length  forced  ii-.to  an  eno-a«,'enient. 
Munda  did  not  stand  where  it  is  generally  placed,  to  the  soutb-west  of  .Malaga.  In  that 
direction  there  is  no  such  plahi  as  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  history  de  Bdl.  Ilispan.,  and  more- 
over, it  is  too  far  from  the  places  where  the  two  armies  were  operating,  Munda  was  in  the 
conventm  of  Astigi  (Strabo,  iii.  141  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Naf.,  iii.  1) ;  it  must  be  looked  for  near 
Cordova,  towards  which  Appian's  narrative  ( /?^//.  dr.,  ii.  104)  as  well  as  the  events  following 
the  battle  {de  Bell.  Hispan.,  8.3-4  and  41 )  lead  us,  probably  in  a  spot  where  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  towers  and  walls,  between  Martos,  Alcaudete,  Espejo,  and  Bcena. 

1  This  was  the  last  of  Cesar's  battles.     According  to  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  he  fought  300 
fights,  and  adds,  what  is  not  quite  true,  that  he  was  never  once  beaten. 
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with  nard  and  resin,  supped  gaily.  At  the  last  cup  he  made 
one  of  his  servants  kill  him,  whilst  the  best-beloved  among  his 
freedmen  set  fire  to  the  pyre."^  These  voluptuous  and  sanguinary 
men,  accustomed  to  gratify  all  their  passions,  had  no  longer 
anything  to  live  for  when  adversity  overtook  them  ;  they  departed 
accepting,  according  to  their  master's  advice,  a  lesser  evil,  annihila- 
tion, to  avoid  the  greater  misery.^ 

Of  the  men  who  in  49  sat  full  of  hopes  and  threats  in  the 
Eepublican  senate  at  Thessalonica,  but  very  few  were  left ;  and 
those  who  had  survived  so  many  combats  invoked  the  clemency 
of  Ctesar.  ^'Thus  ended  in  a  sea  of  blood,"  says  an  English 
historian,  ^'  the  Civil  war  which  the  senators  had  undertaken 
against  Ctrsar  in  order  to  escape  the  reforms  with  which  his 
second  consulship  threatened  them.  These  men  had  done  their 
country  a  service,  however,  by  rendering  for  ever  impossible  that 
Eepublican  constitution  in  which  elections  were  a  mockery,  the 
tribunals  an  insult  to  justice,  and  the  provinces  the  feeding- 
grounds  of  a  gluttonous  aristocracy. " 

At  Eome  official  enthusiasm  burst  forth  anew  at  the  tidings 
of  these  successes.      The   senate  decreed  fifty  days  of  supplications, 

and  recognized  CaBsar's  right  to  extend  the  pomcorium, 
since  he  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Decrees  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  upon  silver  tables, 
and  deposited  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol, 
declared  that :  "The  dictator  shall  retain  in  all  places 
the  triumphal  apparel  and  laurel  TSTcath ;  he  shall 
be  called  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  day  of 
his  birth  shall  be  celebrated  by  sacrifices.  Every  year  the  Eepublic 
shall  offer  solemn  vows  for  him  ;  his  Fortune  shall  be  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  ;  and  every  five  years  games  shall  be  given  in  his  honour." 
After   Thapsus    he   was   more   than   a    demi-god ;    after    Munda   he 


^  Bell.  Ilisp.,  33.  Tliis  book  is  uufortunjitely  not  completed.  Tlie  last  act  of  the  war 
which  it  relates  is  the  taking  of  the  two  cities  of  Munda  and  Ursao.  Of  the  former  of  these 
only  the  name  remains;  of  the  latter,  wliich  was  colonized  by  Caesar,  nothing-  but  a  few  ruins. 
But  from  these  ruins  there  has  just  emerged  the  most  precious  of  epigraphic  monuments,  the 
bronzes  of  Osuna,  containing  a  portion  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the  city. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  note  6,  the  Ethics  of  Epicurm. 

=»  CESAR  PARENS  PATRLE;  head  of  Julius  C«sar  crowned  with  laurels  and  veiled 
between  the  npe.v  and  the  lituus.     Tliis  coin  is  of  later  date  tlian  the  one  on  p.  364. 


Caesar,  Father  of 
his  Countrv.^ 
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was  a  god  altogether.  A  statue  was  raised,  to  him  in  the  temple 
of  Quirinus  with  the  inscription :  ^'  To  the  invincible  God,"  and 
a  college  of  priests,  the  Julian,  was  consecrated  to  him.  Was 
it  by  design  that  his  image  was  also  placed  beside  those  of  the 
kings,  between  Tarquin  the  Proud  and  the  first  Brutus?  Some 
saw  therein  a  threat  and  a  foreboding ;  but  the  greater  number 
thought  it  an  honour.  Was  not  Csesar  a  second  Romulus  ?  The 
senate  at  least  declared  so  by  ordaining  that  on  the  Palilia  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  there  should  be  celebrated 
that  of  the  victory  of  Munda,  the  second 
birth  of  Piome.  New  times  were  in 
fact  coming,  and  let  us  not  accuse  these 
men  too  freely  of  shameful  baseness 
when  we  hear  them  calling  C'a^sar  the 
liberator  and  dedicating  a  temple  to 
Liberty  ;  had  he  not  freed  the  world 
from  anarchy  and  plunder  ?  Eepose, 
order,  security,  were  not  these,  too,  a 
needful  liberty? 

On  the  13th  September  the  dictator 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  he 
did  not  triumph  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  This  time  there  was  no  bar- 
barian king  or  chieftain  to  veil  the 
victories  won  over  citizens.  But  Caesar  thought  he  had  no  longer 
need  to  keep  up  such  consideration  ;  since  he  was  now  the  State, 
his  enemies,  whatever  name  they  bore,  must  be  enemies  to  the 
State.  Indeed,  the  festivals,  the  games,  and  feasting  of  the  preceding 
year  began  again  with  perhaps  greater  magnificence.-  The  people 
had  complained  of  not  being  able  to  witness  everything,  strangers 
of  not  hearing  all ;  the  games  were  divided ;  each  quarter  of  the 
city  had  its  own,  and  each  nation  plays  in  its  own  language[?].  It 
was  only  fair;  was  not  Rome  now  the  fatherland  of  all  peoples? 
Let   all  the   tongues   of   the   world    be   heard   then   in   the   world's 


The  First  P.rutus.^ 


^  llie  first  Brutus,  from  a  l)eautiful  engraved  ametliyst  of  the  Augustan  age.  {Cabinet  de 
France,  ^o.'>\n.) 

'^  In  all  these  pleasures  Cfesar  took  part  as  little  as  possible  ;  at  the  games  he  read  despatches 
and  dictated  answers.     (Suet.,  Octav.,  4o.) 
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capital,  as  the  men  and  things  of  all  lands  were  seen  there.  There 
Cleopatra  still  held  her  court  in  CfBsar's  garden  beyond  the  Tiber, 
where  Cicero  ventured  to  show  himself.^  There  Moorish  kings 
and  Asiatic  princes  had  their  ambassadors.  It  was  the  concourse 
of  nations  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  throne.  They  came  to  salute 
the  ^^  saving  god,"  and  their  eager  glances  followed  neither  the 
races  in  the  cii'cus  nor  the  games  in  the  amphitheatre,  but  the 
ancient  powers  erewhile  so  dreaded  which  now  appeared  in  their 
humiliation ;  knights,  senators,  and  even  a  tribune  of  the  people 
descending  into  the  arena.  Laberius  played  as  a  mime  in  one 
of  his  own  pieces.  ^'  Alas,"  said  the  old  poet  in  his  prologue, 
"after  sixty  years  of  a  spotless  life,  I  have  left  my  house  a 
knight,  and  shall  re-enter  it  a  uiime.  I  have  lived  a  day  too 
long."  We  need  not  bestow  too  much  pity  on  his  lot;  on  entering 
his  equestrian  home  again  he  found  there  500,000  sesterces  which 
C'liDsar  had  promised,  and  the  gold  ring  which  was  restored  to  him." 


III. — Clemency  of  Caesar  ;    His  Dictatorship  ;    Extent  of  his 
Powers  ;   Continuation  of  Reforms  ;   His  Projects. 

It  was  expected  that  Ca?sar,  having  suffered  so  many  outrages, 
would  now  punish  severely,  and  Cicero,  who  had  always  doubted 
his  clemency,  believed  that  tyranny  would  break  out  as  soon  as 
the  tyrant  was  above  fear.  But  jealousies,  recollections  of  pai-ty 
strifes,  did  not  reach  to  the  height  of  Caesar;  the  conqueror  of 
Pharsalia,  the  nephew  of  Marius,  gave  place  to  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  world,  Avhose  every  glory  became,  like  Rome  itself, 
his  inheritance.     He  restored  the  statues  of  Sylla;    he  replaced  that 

^  lie  even  Ijegged  of  tlie  queen  some  Egyptian  curiosities  and  she  refused  him,  which  stung 
him  to  the  quick,     {ad  Atf.,  xv.  15.) 

-  Tlie  profession  of  mime  ranked  amongst  -the  infames.  Laberius  was  a  Pompeian  and  liad 
a  sharp  ti.ngue  ;  it  may  ))e  that  Ojipsar,  when  he  asked  him  to  play  one  of  his  own  pieces,  wanted 
to  revenge  himself  for  some  mischievous  words.  The  poet  retaliated  in  his  play  by  these 
threatening  words  ;  Neees.<o  o.«f  mulfos  timeaf  quern  i/lfmi  timerit.  ( Macrobius,  Saiurn.,  II.  iii. 
10,  and  vii.  :l)  But  he  also  said,  less  haughtily,  in  his  prologue  ;  ''  I  have  obeyed  the  humble, 
gentle,  and  flattering  prayer  of  an  illustrious  man.  Could  I  refuse  anything  to  one  whom  the 
gods  have  refused  nothing  ? ''  When  he  wislied  to  resume  liis  seat  amongst  the  knights  they 
closed  up  so  that  he  could  not  find  it,  and  Cicero  cried ;  "  I  would  gladly  offer  you  room  if  I  were 
not  too  crowded."     To  which  Laberius  replied  :  "  True,  you  always  require  two  stools." 
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of   Pompey  on  the  rostra,^  as   he  had  formerly  set  up  again  in  the 

Capitol  the  trophies  of   the   conqueror  of   the   Cimbri ;    he  pardoned 

Cassius,  who  had  tried   to  assassinate   him,  the  con- 

sularis    Marcellus    who   had    stirred    up   war    against 

him,   and    Quintus    Ligarius   who   had   betrayed   him 

in  Africa.     As  a   temporary  precaution   however,  he 

forbade  to  the  Pompeians,  by  a  lex  Hirtia,  admission 

.  .,  Temple  erected  to 

to   the   magistracy."  Csesar's  Clemency.' 

For  his  authority,  Caesar  sought  no  new  forms. 
Sylla,  believing  that  the  Republic  could  be  saved  by  laws,  had 
remodelled  the  whole  constitution,  without  making  any  change  in 
the  real  situation  of  the  State  ;  C^iesar,  who  founded  a  new 
re<^ime,  seemed  to  preserve  intact  the  ancient  laws.  Senate,  comitia, 
magistracies  existed  as  before,  but  he  .centred  public  action  in 
himself  alone  by  combining   in   his   own   hands   all   the   Republican 

offices. 

The  instrument  which  Caesar  used  in  order  to  give  to  his 
power  legal  sanction  was  the  senate.  In  former  times  the  general, 
after  the  triumph,  laid  aside  his  title  of  imperator  and 
imperium^  Avhicli  included  absolute  authority  over  the 
army,  the  judicial  department,  and  the  administrative 
power;  Caesar,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  retained 
both  during  life,  with  the  right  of  drawing  freely 
from  the  treasury.'  His  dictatorship  and  his  office  of 
prcefectus  morum  were  declared  perpetual  ;  the  consulship  was 
offered  him  for  ten  years,  but  he  would  not  accept  it;  the  senate 
wished  to  join  executive  to  electoral  authority  by  offering  him  the 
right  of  appointment  in  all  curule  and  plebeian  offices;  he  reserved 
for  himself  merely  the  i)rivilegc  of  nominating  half  the  magistracy. 
The  senate  had  enjoined  the  members  chosen  to  swear,  before 
entering   on   office,  that   they  would   undertake  nothing  contrary  to 

'  Pint.,  Ccesar,  63.     Nunquam  nisi  honorijicentissime  Pompeium  ajypeUat.     (^Cic,  ad  Fam., 

vi.  6.) 

-  Cic,  Philipp.j  xiii.  16. 

^  CLEMEN TLE  C.ESAlilS  surrounding  a  tetrastyle  temple. .  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of 

J  ulius  Cuesar. 

*  CAESAR   DICT.  IN   PERPETVO  ;   head  of   Julius  Ciesar,  veiled   and   crowned  with 

laurel. 

^Cf.  Dion,  xliii.  55;  ibid.,  47;   Suet.,  Julius  Cfcsar,  41,  84;  Dion,  xliv.  6;  App.,  Bell. 

civ.,  ii.  106,  145  ;  for  the  facts  in  the  text. 


C.TEsar, 
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the  dictator's  acts,  those  having  the  force  of  law.  Further,  they 
gave  to  his  person  the  legal  inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  it,  knights  and  senators  offered  to  serve  as  guards, 
while  the  whole  senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

To  th(^  reality  of  power  were  added  the  outAvard  signs.  In 
the  senate,  at  th(>  theatre,  in  the  circus,  on  his  tribunal,  he  sat, 
dressed  in  the  royal  robe,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  his  effigy  was 
stanip(Hl  on  the  coins,  where  the  Roman  magistrates  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  engrave  more  than  their  names.^  They  even  went  as 
far  as  talking  of  succession,  as  in  a  regular  monarchy.     His  title  of 

mpcrator  and  the  sovereign  j)ontiticate  were  trans- 
missible to  his  legitimate  or  adopted  children,^  and 
as  he  had  neither,  a  hare-brained  poet  is  said  to 
have  thought  of  proposing  a  law  to  allow  C'tesar  to 
marry  any  woman  who  might  appear  able  to  give 
him  a  son.^  It  was  suggested  that  his  image  should 
be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  with  this  in- 
scription, Oeov  'Ai//'a>/to9,  ("To  the  invincible  god"),  and  to  raise 
another  to  Clemency,  where  his  statue  might  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  that  of  th(^  goddess,  each  holding  the  other's  hand,  (\esar  was 
not  deceived  by  the  secret  perfidy  which  prompted  such  servilities, 
and  he  valued  them  as  they  deserved.  But  his  enemies  found  in 
them  fresh  reasons  for  hating  the  great  man  who  had  saved  them. 
In  this  ccaicentration  of  all  public  offices  in  the  hands  of 
Caesar,  the  old  magistracies  resembled  the  images  of  ancestors 
preserved  in  the  atrium  oi  the  consular  houses,  a  fair  and  dignified 
an-ay  of  empty  and  lifeless  forms.  The  senate  had  likewise  sunk 
from  its  character  of  supreme  council  of  the  Eepublic  into  that  of 
a    committee    of    consultation,    which    the    master     often    forgot    to 


Eiul)lem8  of  the 
Pontiticate.' 


^  Et'kliel,  Doetrina  Xumotntn,  vi.  7. 
^  Dion,  xliii.  44,  ami  xliv.  5. 

3 


Uti  luores  liberonon  qtiferendonim  caum,<jt(as  et  quot  cellet  dncere  Ikerct.  (8uet.,  Julius 
(Vesar,  85.)  In  tlie  fir^^t  phu  r  the  law  wavS  not  brought  forward,  (hily  the  tribune  Helvius 
Cinna  was  suspected  of  havhitr  had  the  intention  of  doing  so  ;  secondly  divorce  was  very  common 
at  Kome,  and  Cinna  liad  doubtless  been  inspired  by  the  example  of  Ilortensius  asking  Cato  to 
give  up  his  wife  to  liini  that  he  might  have  children  hy  her,  liberonon  qiuereiidorum  causa. 
The  monstrous  thiiig  in  tlir  law  proposed  by  Cinna  was  compulsory  divorce.  Sylla  had  done 
this,  but  that  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  Ca'sar,  who  had  refusied  the  all-powerful  dictator's 
re(|ue5t  that  he  sliould  separate  himself  from  liis  wife. 

*  Lituus,  sprinkler,  axe,  and  apcw.     Keverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  Julian  family. 
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Ca}sar, 
Chief  Pontiff.- 


consult.  The  Civil  war  had  decimated  it ;  Cassar  appointed  to  it 
brave  soldiers,  even  sons  of  freedmen  who  had  served  him  well, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  provincials,  Spaniards, 
Gauls  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  who  had  long  been 
Komans.  lie  had  so  many  services  to  reward,  that 
his  senate  reached  the  number  of  900  members.^  The 
pride  of  the  nobles  avenged  itself  by  raillery.  ''  The 
Gauls,"  said  they,  '^  have  changed  their  hraccce  for  the 
laticlave,"  and  notices  were  posted  up  in  the  streets  begging  the 
people  not  to  show  the  new  Conscript  Fathers  the  way  to  the  CHu-ia. 
But  these  senators  were  docile  ;  they  did  without  a  murmur  all 
that  their  master  wished,  and  even  more  than  he  wished ;  they 
were  not  offended  when  senatus-consulta,  resolved  upon  by  Ciesar 
alone  or  by  the  privy  council  convened  in  his  house,  were  published 
in  their  name.  One  day  Cicero  received  the  thanks  of  a  })rince  of 
Asia,  who,  he  said,  owed  him  his  title,  but  of  whose  very  existence 
Cicero  knew  nothing.  He  laughed,  for  he  had  conformed  liimseK 
to  the  times,  and  half  consoled  by  the  royalty  which  he  always 
held,  that  of  intellect,  he  showed  his  regrets  only  by  sarcastic  jests. 
This  character  of  witty  critic  delighted  Ciesar ;  it  refreshed  him 
after  the  adulation.  Every  morning  Cicero's  witticisms  were 
reported  to  him,  and  he  made  a  coll(H*tioii  of  them.  One  day  he 
invited  himself  to  dinner  at  Cicero's  house,"  and  was  delightful, 
his  host  said,  but  the  conversation  was  altogether  on  literary 
subjects.  Much  as  he  loved  wit,  the  old  consularis^  who  had 
always  considered  himself  a  statesman,  was  nettled  at  hearing  not 
a  word  of  serious  matters. 


^  Cf.  Caesar,  Bell.  Afric,  28  ;  Dion,  xlii.  51,  and  xliii.  '17 ,  47  ;  ....  nn^iv  viaKpivwv,  jxiiT 
ti  TtQ  aTpantaTriQ  ^ffT  ti  Tig  cnrfKfvOipov  ira~ig  i/v  ;  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  vi.  12  ;  Suet.,  Julius  Cfcsar,  76  ; 
quosdam  e  seiui-barbaris  (rallorum.  Sylla  had  already  brought  the  number  of  senators  up  to  600; 
Suet.,  lAi'rf.,  80  ;  Bonum.  factum  :  ne  quis  senatori  novo  curiam  motisfrare  velit;  Dion,  xliii.  27  ; 
Cic,  ad  Fam.,  ix.  15. 

^  C/ESAR  IM.  P(ontifex)  M(aximus) ;  a  crescent  behind  Caesar's  head  crowned  with 
laurel. 

^  In  the  account  Ciceix)  gave  to  Atticus  of  that  day  (xiii.  52)^  he  said  of  Caesar;  acculmit, 
ifitTiKnv  ayebat'.  itaquc  et  edit  et  bibit  adtwQ  et  jucundc.  Many  moderns  are  in  the  habit  of 
exciting  the  appetite  before  going  to  table,  or  of  stimulating  it  afresh  by  a  sherbet  taken  in  the 
middle  of  the  repast.  The  means  ai'e  different ;  the  end  is  the  same, — to  eat  more  than  is 
necessary.  But  the  Homan  proceeding  is  singularly  disgusting;  Vomunt  ut  edaiit,  edunt  ut 
vomant.  (Sen.,  Cons.  ad.  lleli\,  0.)  With  all  their  elegancies  this  nation  combined  remarkable 
coarseness.  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries  thought  the  thing  quite  natural  and  a  politeness  to 
the  host  on  the  part  of  the  guest,  in  order  to  honour  the  fea«t. 
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One  day  the  senate  went  in  a  body  to  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix  to  present  to  Ctcsar  certain  decrees  drawn  up  in  his 
honour.     The  demi-god  was  ill,  and  dared  not  leave  his  couch. 

This  was  imprudent,  for  the  report  spread  that  he  had  not 
deigned  to  rise.  Had  he  treated  the  senate  with  some  dignity  he 
would  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  uiaking  it  regarded  as  the  legal 
representative  of  the  people,  and  he  would  have  added  more 
authority  to  his  oa\ti  rule.  Augustus  did  not  make  the  same 
mistake. 

lie  had  already  increased  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  colleges,  of  the  prtetors,  the  questors,  and  the  a^diles ;  ^ 
he  could  not  nominate  more  than  two  consuls,  but  the  new  theory 
of  substituted  consuls  allowed  him  to  give  this  high  office  to 
sevc^rul  persons  in  one  year.  The  consul  Fabius  died  on  the  31st 
of  December,  45;  in  a  few  hours  the  year  would  be  ended; 
nevertheless  a  successor  was  appointed.  "  What  a  vigilant  consul," 
exclaimed  C^icero ;  '^during  his  whole  magistracy  he  has  never 
slept !  " 

Yeiy  few  patricians  remained  ;  never  had  consul  or  dictator 
created  them;  it  was  a  kingly,  almost  a  divine  right.  Ctesar 
created  some,'-  a  privilege  apparently  very  important,  but  without 
real  political  significance,  for  it  nuTcly  served  to  keep  alive  cei-tain 
religious  functions  belonging  to  the  ancient  (jentes.  His  nephew, 
tke  young  Octavius,  received  at  this  time  his  patent  of  nobility; 
Cicero,  the  burgher  of  Arpiuuui,  yielded  to  temptation  and  took 
his.  Even  the  triuini)h  lost  its  high  character.  Only  a  general- 
in-chief  had  th(>  riglit  of  obtaining  it;  he  granted  it  to  his 
lieutenants.  It  was  a  religious  infraction,  for  a  lieutenant  fought 
under  the  auspices  of  his  chief.  lUit  Ciesar,  who  believed  neither 
in  auspices  nor  in  gods,  believed  in  talent,  and  gave  the  reward 
to  him  who  had  deserved  it.  Xor  had  he  more  respect  for  the 
religious  formalities  of  tlie  Forum.  One  day,  when  they  had 
taken  the  auspices  for  the  assembling  of  the  tribes,  he  convoked 
the  centuries. 


'  Sixteen  pmetors,  forty  quaestors,  six  sediles,  sixteen  pontifFs,  auj^urs,  quiii-decemvirs  eacli. 
(Dion,  xliii.  47.)     Tlius  the  qme.stors  jrave  forty  new  members  to  the  senate  each  year. 

-  Suet.,  Julius  Ctesar,  41  ;   Dion  (Hal.,  i.  sr>)  says  that  in  his  day  there  were  not  i 
fifty  families  of  Trojan  oriyin  left. 
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The  people  still  had  their  comitia ;  they  made  the  laws  and 
conferred  office  ;  outwardly  they  were  still  the  sovereign  power, 
but  life  was  lacking  in  their  assemblies,  for  the  candidates  knew 
that  it  was  Cesar's  favour  rather  than  that  of  the  people  they 
must  seek.  Some  of  them  had  but  lately  been  known  to  go  as 
far  as  Spain  to  canvass  for  the  dictator's  support. 

An  important  innovation  was  the  institution  of  legati  pro 
prcetore.  Hitherto  the  legionary  tribunes  in  succession  commanded 
the  whole  legion  for  two  months  each  ;  the  legate  now  became  4*3- 
its  permanent  chief.  This  was  a  necessary  concentration  of  the 
command,  and  these  legates,  nominated  by  the  imperator,  answered 
better  for  the  execution  of  his  orders,  for  the  discipline  and  fidelity 
of  the  army.^ 

The  Eomans  were  great  builders,  and  this  taste  their  new 
master  shared  with  them.  The  Forum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
was  the  true  centre  of  the  town;  there  for  six  centuries  the  heart 
of  old  Eome  had  throbbed,  and  there  her  most  sumptuous  buildings 
had  been  raised ;  -  Ca3sar  removed  the  comitia  thence,  relegating 
them  to  the  Septa  Julia^  in  the  Campus  Martins,  immense  porticoes 
capable  of  sheltering  25,000  persons ;  he  sent  the  pleaders  to  the 
Julian  forum  which  he  had  built  for  them,  and  where  he  placed 
a  white  marble  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix^  the  founder  of  his 
race.  The  Forum  being  thus  cleared,  he  wished  to  make  it  the 
most  magnificent  place  in  the  world,  but  already  his  days  were 
numbered. 

There  still  remains  as  a  noteworthy  monument  of  Cesar's 
legislation — that  municipal  law,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Digest, 
which  shows,  notwithstanding  its  fragmentary  condition,  how  this 
powerful  mind  perceived  the  need  of  supplying  to  cities  the 
elements  of  a  common  organization  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a 
homogeneous  whole.  This  law  is  not  drawn  up  in  the  interest 
of  any  party,  for  to  Caesar  there  was  no  party  but  the  State.  He 
left  to  the  towns  their  free  elections  and  their  own  jurisdiction ; 
he    excluded    from    their    senate    every    man    whose    honour    was 


^  This  was  no  doubt  tlie  rime  of  the  leg-al  suppression  of  the  nomination  of  military  tribunes 

by  the  people,  v.liich  since  tlie  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  must  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 

^  The  eng^raving  0:1  p.  3S5  gives  the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  the  arch  of 

Septimus  Severus,  and  the  eight  columns  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

Cv  ^ 
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tarnished;  he  prescribed  to  them  measures  of  oedileship  demanded 
by  public  health  ;  lastly,  he  required  of  them  a  quinquennial 
census  which  should  furnish  a  sure  basis  for  the  assessment  of 
local  taxes.  In  ordering  that  the  result  of  this  operation  should 
be  sent  to  Eome,  he  gave  the  means  of  assigning  to  every  Italian 
the  century  in  Tvhich  he  ought  to  vote,  a  measure  of  order,  and 
perhaps  he  showed  the  municipalities  a  device  by  which  to  stop 
the  abuses  arising  in  their  financial  administration,  a  measure  of 
justice.^ 

Against  the  absolute  power  of  kings  the  modems  have  applied 
the  representative  system.  Against  the  despotism  of  the  emperors 
the  Romans  had  long  established  municipal  liberties,  which  almost 
sufficed  for  the  good  administration  of  city  affairs,  because  in  the 
early  empire  the  princes  governed  and  did  not  administer.  The 
lex  Julia,  which  has  undoubtedlv  served  as  a  model  for  much 
legislation  in  colonies  and  municipalities,  was  therefore  a  benefit 
to  the  nations,  since  it  further(Hl  the  development  of  that  grand 
municipal  life  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  caused  the 
prosperity  of  the  provinces.*'' 

It  has  another  character;  it  marks  the  revolution  that  was 
working.  Made  for  Italy,  it  was  also  made  for  Rome,  so  that  the 
town  to  which  the  oligarchy  had  attempted  to  confine  the  whole 
Republic,  whence  the  senate  was  to  hold  sway  for  ever  over  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  became  an  Italian  municipality.     Rome  continued 


^  Under  the  empire,  a  magister  a  censibus,  or  a  magister  a  Uhellis,  received  the  requests  for 
reduction  of  taxes  addressed  to  the  prince.     (L.  Renier,  Melanges  d'epigr.,  p.  46-70.) 

'^  The  two  tables  of  bronze  found  in  1732  in  the  bed  of  the  Cavonus  in  Lucania,  called  the 
Tables  of  Heraclea,  and  which  date  from  tlie  year  45,  are  unfortunately  very  incomplete.  The 
first  ch apt er.<,  which  remain  to  us,  prescribe  the  formalitiej  to  be  observed  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  distributions  of  the  annona,the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  keeping  in  repair  of  the  streets, 
the  causeways,  and  the  footpaths,  for  the  traffic  of  cars,  the  removal  of  mud  and  refuse,  the 
public  leases,  etc.  It  is  in  a  word,  a  regulation  of  .ledileship  for  Rome  and  tlie  towns  of  Italy. 
Next  come  the  provisions  relating  to  the  cy.rife,  or  municipal  senates,  the  members  of  which  were 
were  elected  for  life,  like  the  Roman  senators,  and  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  canvassing 
the  decurionate  (thirty  years  of  age,  three  years  service  in  the  cavalry  or  six  in  the  infantry), 
the  long  list  of  those  whom  the  law  declares  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office— -the  herald, 
the  director  of  funeral  pomps  or  his  assistant,  the  insolvent  debtor,  the  man  convicted  of  fraud, 
the  slanderer,  the  prevaricator,  those  who  have  been  expelled  from  the  army,  those  who  have 
hired  themselves  to  fight  in.  the  arena,  those  who  have  traded  with  their  body,  and  all  those 
whom  we  afterwards  find  in  the  categories  of  the  humiliories  of  the  Digest.  Lastly,  chapter  xi. 
requires  the  municipal  officers  to  send  to  Rome  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  the  enumeration 
was  made  the  census  of  their  municipality,  which  was  to  be  executed  according  to  the  formula 
drawn  up  for  Rome. 
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to  be  the  residence  of  the  imperator  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the 
sacerdotal  colleges,  the  city  of  marble  palaces  and  statues  of  gold  ; 
she  remained  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  but  she  was  no  longer  the 
sovereign  city.  The  Italians  had  the  same  rights  as  her  citizens, 
with  analogous  institutions  ;  many  of  the  provincials  were  already 
in  the  same  condition;  and  when  Cassar  was  in  Spain,  in  Africa, 
or  in  Asia,  the  whole  government  was  there  with  him.  The 
transformation  which  we  have  set  forth  as  necessary  since  the 
wars  of  Samnium  and  of  Pyrrhus,  was  therefore,  in  course  of 
accomplishment. 

If  to  these  laws  we  add  one  de  Sacerdotiis,  which  has  been 
lost,  but  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,  and  of  which  we 
find  one  provision  in  the  bronzes  of  Osuna,  we  shall  see  that 
Csesar  had  included  the  whole  of  the  Roman  institutions  in  his 
vast  scheme  of  reform. 

Thus  everything  was  changed  in  reality,  but,  viewed  from 
a  distance,  it  seemed  that  very  few  things  were  new.  The  royalty 
of  Ca3sar  recalled  that  of  Pompey,  of  Sylla,  of  Marius,  even  of 
C.  Gracchus.  No  court,  no  guards  surrounded  the  master;  he 
dwelt  in  the  /%/«,  the  residence  of  the  chief  pontiff,  where  he 
lived  amidst  a  few  friends  whose  faithfulness  he  had  long  since 
proved — Lepidus  and  Marc  Antony,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
Rome  and  Italy  during  his  first  war  in  Spain;  Hirtius,  the  writer 
of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  Wars ; 
C.  Oppius  and  Cornelius  Balbus  of  Gades,  the  confidants  of  his 
most  secret  thoughts ;  the  Roman  knight  Mamurra,  his  clever 
engineer  {prwfectus  fabrum\  and  others.  Freedmen  drew  up  the 
despatches,  the  substance  of  which  a  clear  and  exact  minute  had 
given  them.     This  government  of    60,000,000  men   was  carried   on 

in  a  few  rooms. 

The  higher  nobles  remained  apart,  not  from  honours,  but 
from  power  ;  but  they  forgot  neither  Pharsalia  nor  Thapsus. 
They  would  have  consented  to  obey  on  condition  of  having  the 
appearance  of  commanding.  This  disguised  obedience  is  for  an 
able  government  more  convenient  than  outward  servility.  A 
few  concessions  made  to  vanity  obtain  tranquil  possession  of 
power  This  was  the  policy  of  Augustus,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
great    ambitions    or    of    a    true   statesman.      These   pretences    leave 
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everything  doubtful ;    nothing  is  settled ;   and  Casar  wished   to  lay 
the  foundations  of   a  government  which   should   bring  a  new  order 
of  things  out  of  a  chaos  of  ruins.     Unless  we  are  paying  too  much 
attention   to   mere    anecdotes,   he    desired    the   royal   diadem.      The 
consulship,    the    dictatorship,    the    office    of    pra-fectus    morum,    all 
this,  even   the   life   tenure  of   them,  seemed   still   to   belong  to  the 
Eepublic;    the   name   of    king   would    have    introduced    monarchy, 
heredity  in    power,   order   in   administration,   unity  in    law.      It   is 
difficult   not   to   believe   that   Ctesar  considered   the   constituting   of 
a  monarchical  power  as  the   rational  achievement  of   the  revolution 
which   ho  was   carrying   out.      In    this  way  we   could   explain   the 
persistence   of    his  friends   in    offering    him   a   title   odious   to   the 
Eomans,    who   were    quite    ready   to    accept    a    monarch,    but    not 
monarchy.'     One    morning,    wreaths    of    laurel    interlaced   with   the 
royal    diadem  wore    seen    on   his   statues.      Two   tribunes   removed 
them  and  imprisoned  those  who   had  placed   them  there.      Another 
day,  when  he  had  just  been  celebrating   on   the  Alban  Mount  the 
Latin  fena;  among  the  cries  which  greeted  his  progress  was  heard 
that  of  king.     "  I  do  not  call  myself  king,"  said  he,  "  but  Ca;sar." 
The  tribunes   again  caused   the  offenders   to  be  seized.      This  time 
Cffisar  was   displeased  with   their   excessive  zeal ;    he  accused  them 
in   the    senate   of    having    anticipated    his    justice,   and    they   were 
dismissed  notwithstanding  their  inviolability. 

No  one  was  deceived  as  to  the  motive'  of  this  anger.  At  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  loth  of  February,  44,  the 
dictator,  with  his  head  encircled  with  a  ^vTeath  of  laurel,  sat  on 
his  chair  of  gold  on  the  rostra.  Antony,  then  constil-elect,  offered 
him  a  diadem,  saying;  "Behold  what  the  Eoman  people  send 
thee."  The  crowd  remained  silent;  Casar  thrust  it  aside  and 
applause  broke  forth.  A  second  time  he  rejected  it;  there' were 
cheers  throughout  all  the  Forum.  « Jupiter,"  said  Caesar,  "  is  the 
only  kmg  of  the  Eomans  ;  to  him  this  diadem  belongs."  Then 
he  caused  it  to  be  carried  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  Fasti  he 
commanded  it  to  be  .vritten  that  the  Eoman  people  by  one  of 
their  consuls  had  offered  him  royalty,  and  that  he  had  refused  it. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  report  spread   that  the  Sibylline  Books, 

'  Cic,  PAai>;,.,  ii.  34  ;  Dion,  xliv.  n. 
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Coin  of  Caesar  of 
the  Year  44.^ 


on    being    consulted,    had    replied    that    the    Parthians    would    be 
conquered  only  by  a  king. 

In  order  to  attain  to  this  roval  title,  the  culmination  of  all 
others,  or  rather,  in  order  to  cover  the  power  gained  in  civil  war 
by  glory  acquired  in  a  national  one,  he  must  mount 
still  higher,  and  this  new  greatness  he  would  seek  in 
the  East. 

Grave  events  were  happening  in  the  valley  of 
the  Danube.  A  clever  chief,  Byrebistas,  assisted  by 
the  high  priest  of  Zalmoxis,  had  just  effected  among 
the  Geisc  a  political  and  religious  revolution.  He 
had  united  all  their  tribes  into  one  national  body,  had  torn  up 
all  the  vines  of  the  country  in  order  to  condemn  the  inhabitants 
to  sobriety,  and  had  subjected  to  the  severest  discipline  these  men 
who  believed  they  went  to  a  blissful  immortality  when  they  died 
in  battle.  He  had  already  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men.  Towns  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  carried  off  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians 
to  cultivate  the  fields  of  their  new  masters ;  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Illyria  trembled.'^  To  stop  this  invasion  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  mad  project  which  has  been  attributed  to  Csesar  of 
subjugating  the  whole  barbarian  world.  It  was  to  contend  with 
a  new  Ariovistus,  more  formidable  than  the  first,  and  by  his  defeat 
to  guarantee  the  frontier  of  the  Danube,  as  the  defeat  of  the  Suevi 
had  guaranteed  that  of  the  Ehine. 

Into  Asia  other  reasons  summoned  him.  It  was  meet  that  he 
should  wipe  out  the  second  military  humiliation  of  Eome  after 
effacing  the  first ;  that  he  should  avenge  Crassus ;  recapture  in 
conquered  Ctesiphon  the  eagles  of  the  legions ;  reopen  the  way 
home,  to  the  Eomans  who  were  in  captivity  among  the  barbarians. 
This  war  was  popular  at  Eome.  When  Caesar  returned  from 
Munda,  Cicero,  who  is  often  an  echo  of  opinion,  prepared  a 
letter,  in  which,  congratulating  him  on  his.  successes  in  Spain, 
he  promised  him  still  greater  at  the  other  extremity  of   the  world.^ 


^  That  is  to  say,  after  Caesar  had  obtained  the  right  to  put  his  image  on  the  coinage. 
CAESAR  DICT.  QVART. ;  head  of  Caesar  crowned  with  laurel ;  behind  it,  the  lituus 

^  Strabo,  vii.  3, 5,  and  11  ;  Suet.,  Julius  CcBsar,  44.  Byrebistas  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
about  the  time  of  Cjesar's  death,  and  the.  Getan  empire  fell  with  him, 

'  Ad  Att.,  xiii.  27  and  30. 
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The  nobles  approved  of  this  expedition,  during  which  the  arrow  of 
a  Parthian  might  perhai)s  do  what  the  sword  of  the  Gaul  had  not 
done,  and  we  do  not  exaggerate  Cicero's  inmost  sentiments  when 
we  suppose  that  this  homicidal  idea  which  had  occurred  to  him 
more  than  once  had  crept  in  under  his  brilliant  panegyric,  as  the 
asp  of  Cleopatra  hid  itseK  amongst  the  flowers.  But  this  war 
pleased  Caesar's  manly  genius,  his  soldierly  instincts,  and  his  ideas 
of  policy.  This  work  accomplished,  the  glorious  leader,  whose 
horse  had  drunk  of  the  waters  of  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  of 
the  Thames  and  the  ri^'ers  of  Africa,  would  have  returned  to 
assume  in  his  Babylon  of  the  west  the'  croA\Ti  of  Alexander,  or, 
failing  that,  to  make  everyone  recognize  the  necessity  for  such 
a  vast  empire,  of  a  monarchical  government,  whatever  nanu^  the 
monarch  might  assume.  Then,  as  peaceful  master  of  the  world,  he 
he  would  have  cut  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  drained  the  Pontine 
marshes,  pierced  the  mountains  enclosing  Lake  Fucinus,  and  laid 
down  a  high  road  across  the  Apennines  from  the  Adriatic  to  tlie 
Tuscan  Sea.  Kome,  the  capital  of  the  universal  empire,  would  be 
enlarged  by  all  the  space  that  the  Tiber  would  yield,  diverted 
from  its  bed  at  the  Pons  Milvius  and  flowing  to  the  west  of  the 
Janiculum.  In  the  Vatican  plain  a  colossal  temple  to  Mars;  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  Eock  an  immense  amphitheatre  ;  at  Ostia 
a  large  and  safe  harbour.^ 

But  these  were  to  be  the  least  of  his  labours.  Firndy 
persuaded  of  tin*  need  of  organizing  this  assemblage  of  nations, 
Avhich  the  sword  had  joined  together,  but  the  law  kept  asunder, 
he  was  anxious  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  Eoman  laws  in  one 
single  code,  in  order  to  simplify  and  spread  the  knowledge  of 
them  everywhere.  Already  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  the  learned 
juris-consultus  Aulus  Ofilius,  had  undertaken  a  codiflcation  of  the 
praetorian  edicts,"  and  he  himself  had  had  drawn  up  for  the  whole 
of  Italy  the  municipal  law  which  all  the  provincial  cities  were 
to  copy.  In  order  to  secure  the  provinces  against  senatorial  ex- 
actions, he  forbade  the  senators  to  appear  there  without  an  oflicial 


'  Pint.,  Cresar  Dion,  xliii.  50;  xliv.  5;  Suet.,  Julius  Ccesar,  44. 

^  Is  fult   Coesmri  fnmilinrissimus   lihros   de  jure   eivili  jthirimos  relifjuit Edictum 

preetoris  prinuc^  diliyenter  comjposuit.  (lJi(/.,  i.  2,  '2,  44.)  ISalvius  Julianusi  resumed  this  work 
under  Iludriiui. 
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commission,    and   he  paid  the   governors,    that   they   might  not  pay 
themselves    by    continuing    the    extortions    of    former    times.^     He 


Mausoleum  of  Julius  (see  its  bas-reliefs,  p.  172  and  173). 

remembered   that   a   consul    of    his    name    and    his    race    gave   the 
Koman   citizenship   to   the    Italians,    and   though   the   time   had   not 

1  Dion,  lii.  16. 
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come  for  bestowing  the  same  right  on  all  subjects,  he  at  least 
increased  the  Eoman  element  amongst  them ;  80,000  colonists 
carried  across  the  seas  the  customs  and  language  of  Eome.  The 
whole  of  Sicily  was  about  to  obtain  the  Jus  Latii ;  the  civitas  was 
conferred  on  the  Transpadani/  on  the  legion  of  '^the  Lark," -^  on 
all  who  had  served  him  faithfullv,  and  even  on  Jews.  On  the 
bank?  of  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Ehone  numbers  of  Gauls 
bore  his  name,  and  one  of  these  families  had  already  perhaps 
erected  in  his  honour  a  beautiful  building,  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Julii,  which  recalls  their  gi-atitude  and  his  battles. 

He  had  rewards  for  those  who  had  been  useful  to  him  in 
time  of  war ;  many  provincials  were  admitted  to  his  senate ;  he 
had  rewards  too  for  those  who  were  useful  in  peace;  he  gave  the 
citizenship  to  foreign  physicians  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts 
settled  at  Eome,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  as 
the  senate  had  formerly  granted  it  to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
municipia  of  Latium.  We  see  by  a  fragment  of  Gains  (I.  33) 
that  the  jus  quiritium  was  guaranteed  to  the  provincial  who  devoted 
a  part  of  his  patrimony  to  the  building  of  some  public  edifice. 
This  law,  which  has  covered  the  Eoman  world  with  monuments, 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  lex  Julia  of  Caesar. 

During   the    African    war   he    had    seen    in    a    dream    a    large 

army  in  tears  demanding  back  from  him 
their  fatherland ;  on  his  aw^akening  he 
had  written  on  his  tablets  the  names  of 
Corinth  and  Carthage.  These  two  ruined 
towers  testified   to  the  venij^eance  of  the 

Aureus  of  Caesar.  ^ 

senate  ;  he  had  restored  them.    Thus  great 
injustices  were  repaired,   bonds   multiplied,   reconciliations   effected. 


^  He  g-ave  them  the  right  of  citizenship  and  a  municipal  constitution.  (Dion,  xli.  36.)  In 
42  the  Transpadane  obtained  the  jm  Italicum,  that  is  to  say,  exemption  from  the  land-tax  and 
from  military  service.  It  still  retained  however,  its  character  of  province  for  some  time,  for 
Maiiius  reproaches  Octavius  with  havini,'  taken  it  away  from  Antony  by  declaring  it  free.  (App., 
Bell,  civ.,  V.  3,  and  22  ;  Dion,  xlviii.  12.)  The  number  of  citizens,  which  was  only,  according  to 
Epif.  xcviii.  of  Livy,  450,000  in  the  year  70,  had  increased  tenfold  in  the  year  28.  Some 
writers  double  the  figure  of  the  year  70 ;  still  the  increase  is  enormous,  and  must  be  attributed 
to  Caesar  for  the  most  part. 

*  The  soldiers  of  this  legion  were  called  Alaudte,  the  liarks,  e.v  legione  Alaudarum,  says 
Cicero.     (Philipp.,  1.  8,  etc.) 

The  aureus  of  Caesar  was  worth  £1  Is.  7d.,  and  was  coined  in  enormous  quantities.    It 
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Long  ago  the  Hellenic  divinities  had  received  the  right  of  Eoman 
citizenship  ;  the  vrriters 
who  had  made  the  glory 
of  foreign  nations  were  now 
in  their  turn  to  obtain  it. 
Yarro  was  charged  to  col- 
lect in  a  public  library  all 
the  productions  of  human 
thought,  in  order  that 
Eome  might  be  also  the 
metropolis  of  intellect.  The 
people's  turn  would  come 
after  that  of  their  gods  and 
their  great  men. 

With  this  noble  de- 
sign of  reparation  and 
unity  were  connected  the 
monetary  reform,  which 
made  the  aureus  of  Caesar 
the  most  convenient  coin 
for  commerce  and  the 
standard  of  value  under 
the  Empire  ;  the  reform  of 
the  calendar  so  thoroughly 
accomplished  that,  with  a 
slicrht   modification,  the  ^     j 

^  '  Lepidus.- 

Julian  calendar  is  still  used 

by  us ;  ^    lastly,    the    order    given    to    three    Greek    geometers    to 

survey  the  Empire  in  order  to  measure  the  distances,  and  draw  up 


was  of  pure  metal,  exact  weight,  and  was  put  in  circulation  for  its  real  value,  which  fact,  after 
the  monetary  disturbances  of  recent  times,  caused  it  to  be  received  with  great  favour.  We  say 
the  a^^re^^5  was  worth  £1  Is.  7d.  because  it  contained  121*26  grains  of  fine  metal.  Onlv  one 
estimate  of  the  value  of  coins  is  really  possible,  that  of  their  intrinsic  value  found  by  aid  of 
weighing  and  chemical  analyses  which  make  known  the  quantity  of  fine  metal  they  contain. 
As  to  their  exchange  value,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix,  seeing  that  the  proportion  of  value  between 
metals  is  constantly  changing  in  consequence  of  tlie  abundance  of  one  and  the  I'arity  of  another, 
and  because  the  power  of  exchange,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  merchandize  one  can  obtain 
with  a  certain  sum,  is  not  the  same,  eitlier  in  all  ages  or  even  all  the  localities  of  a  country. 

^  Bust  of  the  triumvir  Lepidus  found  at  Tor  Sapienza.     (Vatican,  Braccio  Nuovo,  No.  106.) 

=^  See  p.  370. 
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the  register  of  the  survey,  a  work  preliminary  to  a  re-organization 
of  provincial  and  financial  administration.^ 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  things  time  was  necessary,  and 
Cjesar  had  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  rising  to  the 
first  rank.  But  he  was  only  fifty-seven.  He  had  still  years 
enough  before  him  to  complete  his  great  designs.  The  prepara- 
tions   for   war    a^^ainst    the 


Parthians  were  finished  ;  he 
had  distributed  the  offices 
and  provinces  for  three  years 
(44-42).  Antonius  was  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  he  had  promised  Dola- 
bella  that  he  would  abdicate 
in  his  favour  when  he  set 
out  for  Asia.  Kirtius  and 
Pansa  w^ere  to  have  the  fasces 
in  43  ;  Decimus  Brutus  and 
Numatius  Plancus  in  42. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
praetors.  Lepidus  was  to 
resign  to  Domitius  Calvinus 
the  office  of  master  of   the 

Victory  of  Apollonia.^  j^Qj.g^    ^^    qj,^^^    ^0    take    the 

government  of  Gallia  Xarboncnsis  and  Hispania  Citerior.  Asinius 
Pollio  received  that  of  Hispania  Ulterior;  the  other  provinces  were 
equally  distributed.  Sixteen  legions  had  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  young  ( )ctavius,  his  adopted  son,  awaited  him  at  Apollonia ; 
a  few  davs  more  and  Caesar  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  his 
faithful  veterans.  A  report  spread  that  before  leaving  Eome  he 
would  make  a  last  effort  with  the  senate,  and  that,  at  the  sitting 
announced  for  the  ides  of  March,  it  would  be  discussed  whether 
CiEsar,  while  remaining  dictator  in  Italy,  could  not  wear  the  crown 
in  the  provinces  as  king  of   the  subject  nations.     This   day  of   the 

^  Tliis  work,  continued  after  Caesar's  time,  served  to  draw  up  the  famous  chart  of  Agrippa 
(pi.  lii.  3)  and  to  assess  the  taxes  in  u  much  fairer  way  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lands, 
(See  vol.  iv.  chapter  Ixvii.  2.) 

^  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
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ides    which   in  the    opinion   of   the  last   of   the   republicans    would 
establish  tyranny  for  ever,  they  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  expiation. 


lY. — Conspiracy  ;   Assassination  of  C^sar. 

The  swords  broken  at  Pharsalia,  at  Thapsus,  and  at  Munda 
were  exchanged  for  daggers.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed  several 
months  previously,  for  all  the  republicans  had  not  fallen  in  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  war;  some  might  be  found  even  surrounding 
C^sar  and  amongst  his  friends. 

This   party   was   composed   of   malcontents   ^-hose   services   had 
not   been   rewarded   according   to  their   wishes,    and   of    men    sated 
with  wealth  and   honours,    who   had  nothing   more   to   expect  from 
C^sar,    and   who   thought    it   would    get    a   good    thing   to   be   rid 
of    a    chief    who    was    so    predominant.      With    them    were    found 
enthusiasts  to  whom  the  Eepublic  was  a  religion,  and  theorists  who 
aired    empty   speculations   instead   of    observing   facts.      Then   came 
the  brawlers  of   the  Forum,   who   could   no   longer  arrive  at  power 
by  seditious  harangues,   and   the   conservatives   whose   interests  and 
habits     resented     every     innovation,     even     the     most     necessary. 
Eesigned  beforehand  to  be  the  booty   of   the  conqueror,  they  were 
none   the   less   Eepublican  at  heart,  like   Atticus,   the   perfect  type 
of  an  egotist,  who  from  Sylla  to  Augustus  managed  to  live  through 
all   the   civil  wars  and  proscriptions  without   losing  fortune  or  life. 
Others,    former   consuls,    praetors,   and   governors   of   provinces,    who 
had  each  enjoyed  two   or  three  years  of   sovereignty,  did  not  like 
the   idea   of   falling   into  the   condition   of   those   servile  nations   of 
the  East,  always  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  one  man.     Amongst  them 
were   found   very  honest  men,  Cicero  for  example,    who   had  made 
his  fortune   by  speeches,   and  whom  silence    exasperated.^      Having 
no  more  to  make  speeches,  he  wrote  gloomy  books,  such  as  the  first 
Tusculan  on  the  contempt  of  death,   which  .implied  that  it  was  not 
possible   to   live   under   the   government   of   Cassar.      Other   persons 
appointed  to  high  offices  showed  in   private  the  same  anger,  while 


^  Cicero,  far  more  than  Lncan,  was  the  originator  of  the  le-end  about  Roman  liberty  bemg 
killed  by  Caesar. 
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all  the  time  they  wore  in  liberal  enjoyment  of. the  master's  favour. 
Such  were  Turfanius,  commander  in  Sicily,  Cornificius  in  Africa, 
Servilius  Isaurieus  in  Asia,  Sulpicius  in  Greece.  They  discussed 
confidentially  the  misfortunes  of  the  Republic,  and  one  of  them, 
to  console  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  wi'ote  to  him : 
"  Fortune  has  deprived  us  of  the  possessions  which  we  ought  to  love 
as  much  as  our  chiklren,    fatherland,  dignity,  and  all  our  honours. 

What  signifies  a  fresh  disgrace 
added  to  all  our  misfortunes? 
In  the  sad  times  in  which  we 
live  they  are  the  happiest  who, 
without  grief,  exchange  their 
life  for  death.''  To  love  one's 
fatherland  as  much  as.  one's 
children  is  well ;  but  in  Ctesar's 
hands  the  country  was  in  no 
peril ;  one  thing  only  was  in 
danger,  and  they  themselves 
said  so,  their  honours  and  their 
dignities.^ 

At   Pharsalia  they  might 
have     still     hoped    that     the 
struggle    was    the   conflict   of 
two  ambitions  which  would  be 
extinguished  like  that  of  Sylla 
in  the  enjoyment  of  constitu- 
tional powers ;   after  Thapsus, 
after  Miuida,  no  one  could  any 
longer  doubt  that  monarchy  would  be  established.     Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the   Republic    the   Roman  aristocracy   had   skilfully  fostered 
among  the  people  a  horror  of  the  name  of  king.     With  this  word 
they  had  rid  themselves  of  Sp.  Cassius,  of  Manlius,  of  Marlins,  and 
of  the  first  of  tlie  Gracchi ;  witli  it  they  again  succeeded  in  freeing 
themselves  of    Grsar.      "  It  was  you,"    exclaimed  Cicero  afterwards 
in  one  of   his  Philippics  against  Antony,    ^^  it  was   you   who   killed 

■^  .  .  .  .  Honestatem,  dujmtatem,  honores  omnes.     (Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  ad  Fam.,  iv.  5.) 
^  Museum  of  Naples.     A  colossal  bust  belonging  to  the  Farnese  collection,  considered  one 
of  the  authentic  portraits  of  Caesar. 
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Coin 


Coin 
of  Megara. 


Caesar  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  when  you  offered  him  the 
royal  diadem."  And  Cicero  spoke  truly.  Though  the  monarchcial 
solution  answered  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  the  first  monarch  should  pay  for  his  royalty,  like  Henry  lY. 
of  France,  with  his  life. 

The  chief  of  the  conspiracy  was  C.  Cassius  Longinus,^  the 
general  who  had  saved  the  army  of  Crassus,  and  had,  almost 
without  troops,  defended  Syria  against  the 
Parthians.  After  Pharsalia,  he  had  been 
pardoned,  and  Caesar  had  just  given  him 
the  pra'torship  with  the  government  of 
Syria,  but  this  ambitious  and  malignant 
of  Megara.'     ^^^^  ^^|^|  ^^^  forgivc  the  dictator  for  having 

nominated  M.  Junius  Brutus  to  the  urban  prsetorship  before  him. 
He  had  older  grievances.  Before  his  a^dileship  he  kept  lions  at 
Megara  ;  Caesar  had  taken  them  from  him  ;  besides,  he  was  conscious 
of  being  only  second  in  the  master's  favour.  He  resolved  to  over- 
throw him  by  assassination,  since  open  war  had  not  succeeded. 
Accomplices  were  necessary ;  he  naturally  sought  them  in  the 
Pompeian  party,  where  the  ranks  were  so  cleared  that  he  saw  no 
one  who  could  prove  an  obstacle  to  him.     He  sounded  Brutus. 

As  nephew  and  son-in-law[?l  of  Cato,'^  Brutus  seemed  to  be 
the  inheritor  of  his  virtues,  and  he  ended  in  being  inheritor  of  his 
passion  for  that  oligarchical  government  which  restricted  equality 
to  a  small  number,  but  gave  to  those  few  men  a  singular  greatness. 
He  remained  a  long  time  without  taking  any  side.  Though  during 
the  first  Civil  war  he  had  declared  for  Pompey,  the  assassin  of  his 
father,^  it  was  with  very  little  ardour,  for  on  the  eve  of  Pharsalia, 
when  all  the  camp  was  in  commotion,  he  was  reading  and 
annotating  Polybius.  His  mother  Servilia  had  been  the  object  of 
the  most  ardent  and  persevering  of  Cicsar's  affections,  and  before 
the  battle  he  gave  orders  that  care  should  be  taken  to  spare  young 
Brutus.      From   Larissa  the  young  man  sent  his  submission  to  the 


^  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants. 

^  Head  of  Apollo  crowned  with  laurel.  On  the  reverse,  MEFAPEUN,  and  a  seven-stringed 
lyre.     Bronze  coin  of  Megara. 

^  Cato  had  two  daughters  named  Portia.  Th.  Mommsen  does  not  believe  that  the  wife  of 
Brutus  was  one  of  the  two.     (Cf.  Ilcrmesi,  vol.  xv.  p.  99.) 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  746, 
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conqueror,   by  Trhom  he  was  received   witli   kindness,   and  obtained 
from  him  the  government  of   Gallia  Cisalpina,  although  he  had  not 
before   held   any   great   office.      He   showed    himself    grateful,    did 
not  rejoin  the  Pompeians  either  in  Africa  or  in  Spain ;    and  when 
the   ex-consul   Marcelhis,   recalled    by   the    dictator,    fell   in   Athens 
by   an   assassin,    he    composed   a   pamphlet   exonerating  Cocsar^   who 
was  accused  of  the  murder.      Thus  it   was  said  that  Cassius   hated 
only   the    tyrant  ;    Brutus    loved    him,    but    detested    the   tjrranny. 
This   was   not    quite    true,    because    we    see    him    without    scruple 
solicit  offices  from  Cicsar,  who  gave  him    the  urban  praetorship  and 
the  important  governorship   of   ^[acedonia.      But  they  laid    siege  to 
this   soul,    feeble   under   its   apparent   strengtli ;    Cassius  represented 
to  him  that  Eome  would  soon  be  replaced  as  capital  of  the  Empire 
bv  Ilion  and  Alexandria,   where  their  master  would  hold  his  roval 
court.      Atticus  had  forged  a   genealogy    for    him    which,   notwith- 
standing the  famous   story  of   the   execution    of    the    sons    of    the 
first  Brutus,   made  him  out  to   be   descended   from   the   avenger  of 
the   aristocratic   privileges.^      In    order    to   urge   him,    to   win   him 
over  to   the   conspiracy,   they   represented   to   him   that   the   nobles, 
the   senate,    and    the    populace   had    no    hope    but    in    him;     they 
fascinated,     they     intoxicated     him     with     the    fierce    doctrine     of 
tyrannicide.      At  the  foot    of   the   statue    of   the  elder  Brutus,  and 
on  the  tribunal  where  he  himself    sat  as  praetor,  he  found  wi'itten: 
"  0    Brutus,    would    to    heaven    thou    wert    still    alive  ! ''      If    thy 
spirit    but    breathed    in    one    of    thy    descendants  ! "      And,    again, 
"  Sleepest  thou,  Brutus  ?  '     "  Xay,  thou  art  not  Brutus  !  " 

It  was  not  without  long  struggles  that  Caesar's  friend  yielded 
to  these  temptations.  During  his  sleepless  nights  he  recalled 
what  he  had  heard  chaunted  in  Athens  in  the  midst  of  religious 
solemnities  :  ''  I'll  wreath  my  sword  in  the  myrtle  bough,  the 
sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low."  He  repeated  to  himself,  ^' Our 
ancestors  too  did  not  believe  that  one  could  endure  a  master." 
In  a  very  noble  and  very  haughty  letter-  written  later,  we  read 
these  hard  words :  "It  my  father  rose  from  his  tomb  to  assume 
an   authority   superior    to    the    laws    and   the   senate,    I   would   not 

'  It  has  been  said  that  Caesar  believed  hira  to  be  his  son:  their  respective  ages  are  an 
objection  to  this,  but  not  an  insuperable  one.  Caesar  was  seventeen  years  older  than  Brutus, 
who  was  bom  in  65. 
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tolerate    it."      He    succumbed    to    these    sophisms   of    the    schools 
wherein   politics   had   no   place,    and   in   order   to    preserve   for   the 
senate  a  power  which  he   confounded   with   liberty,  he  decided  on 
the  murder  of  the  man  who  had 
been  to  him  as  a  father.     Like 
all   fanatics   possessed   with  one 
idea,    he   believed   that   he   was 

the    instrument   of    a   necessary 

vengeance,  and  celebrated  as  the 

day  of   his   deliverance   that   in 

which  his  resolution  was  taken.' 
His    name    gained    others; 

Ligarius,    who     forgot     Caesar's 

clemency;    Pontius   Aquila,    a 

former  tribune,  who  had  recently 

taken   his   office   in   earnest,    to 

the    great    amusement    of    the     '^i 

dictator  and  his  friends ;  Sextius     . 

Naso,    Eubrius    Euga,    Caecilius    "";;: 

Bucilianus     and     his     brother  ; 

Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  best 

lieutenants  of   Caesar,    who    had 

richly    rewarded    him,'^    and    L. 

Tullius     Cimber.    whom    Caesar 

had  also  loaded  with  favours ;  the  two  C\iscas  ;  Trebonius, 
a  general  unfortunate  in  Spain,  and  who  did  not  consider 
the    promise     of    an    early    consulship    sufficient    for    his    merits; 


J3rutu 


1  Neque  incolumis  Casare  vivo  fid,  nisi  postea  quam  illud  conscivi /acinus.  (Cic,  ad  Brut, 
16;  Cf.  ibid.,  17.)  We  have  seen  (vol.  ii.  p.  632)  that  r.vutus  had  no  pity  for  the  provincials, 
and  that  he  exercised  most  shameful  usury.  Montesquieu  says  (Grand,  et  dec.  des  Rom , 
chap,  xi.)  ;  "  There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations  in  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  which  led 
people  to  rejrard  the  assassin  of  one  who  had  usurped  sovereign  power  as  a  virtuous  man."  I 
cannot  concede  this  law  in  tlie  case  of  Rome.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  less  as  a  tyrant 
than  as  a  foreign  ruler.  (Vol.  i.  p.  134.)  Cassius  (ibid.,  p.  17'2),  Maelius  (ibid.,  237),  Manlius 
(ibid.,  270),  and  the  Gracchi  (vol.  ii.,  chap,  xxxviii.),  were  victims  of  the  aristocracy  and  not 
usurpei-s  or  men  who  wished  to  be  such.  I  find  amoug  ancient  authors  no  one  but  Cicero  who 
glorified  the  murder  of  Csesar;  Suetonius  merely  says  (Jalim  Cccsar,  76)  ;  Prcegravant  cetera 
facta  dictaque  ejus,  ut  .  .  .  .  jure  census  e.dstimetur. 

-  lie  possessed  more  than  half  a  million  of  money,     {ad  Fam.,  xi.  10.) 
=»  Rust  from  the  Museum  of  Naples,  No.  876.     It  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  November,  1869,, 
in  the  house  of  Popidius. 

VOL.  in.  -  ''^ 
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Sulpiciiis  Galba,  iriitated  at  being  refused  that  office ;  Minucius 
Basilus,  one  of  the  dictator's  favourite  officers,  who  had  not  yet 
obtained  a  province;  Cassius  of  Parma,  Antistius  Labeo,  Petronius, 
Turidlius ;  in  all  about  sixty ;  far  more  than  was  necessary  to 
assassinate  a  man  who  took  no  care  of  himself.  Favonius,  the 
imitator  of  Cato,  had  not  forgotten  the  experience  of  the  last 
four  years ;  sounded  by  Brutus,  he  replied  that  the  most  unjust 
monarchy  was  preferable  to  civil  war.  Cicero,  though  connected 
with  the  chief  conspirators,  knew  nothing ;  nevertheless  he 
thoroughly  deserved  to  be  in  the  plot,  for  he  had,  even  before 
Pharsalia,  deemed  the  death  of  Caesar  necessary.^  But  they 
doubted  his  courage,  and  they  were  right.  The  brillant  advocate 
wlio  remained,  in  spite  of  Ca?sar's  blandishments,  the  taiemy  of 
a  government  where  speech  was  no  longer  everything,  would  have 
hesitat(»d  at  the  moment  of  action,  and  hindered  the  men  whose 
ambition  or  fanaticism  knew  no  scruples. 

Caesar   received   ample   warnings.      Some    came    from    heaven, 

which  men  told  after  the  event ;    fires  seen  in   mid-air,    sounds   at 

night,    the    appearance    in    the    Forum    of   birds   of   ill   omen,    the 

horses  which  he  had  driven  at  the  passage  of  the  Pubicon  refusing 

to  eat  and  shedding  tears,  a  diviner  who  warned  him  to  beware  of 

the   day   of   the   ides,    etc.      He   had    more   serious   revelations;    he 

was  told  of  a  conspiracy  into  which  Brutus  had  entered.     ''Brutus," 

said    he,     touching     himself,     "  will     certainly    await     the    end   of 

this  miserable  body."      One  day  however,   Avhen  some  one  directed 

his   suspicions    tovvards    Dolabella    and     Antony,     ''  It    is   not   these 

men  who  are  such  good  table-companions  that   I  dread,  but  people 

of  pallid  and   lean   countenance."      He   meant    Brutus   and   Cassius, 

Antony    was    a    faithful    lieutenant,    and    Ca?sar   treated   Dolabella 

with   a    favour   which   neither   his   age   nor   his    services    explained. 

He   was  a  young   noble  of   tui'bulent    character,  overwhelmed   with 

debts,   longing  for  proscriptions   to   pay   them,   and   displeased   with 

the    dictator,    who   made   none.      He   was   justly    suspected,    for   we 

shall  see  how  on  the  day  following   the  ides   of   March   he   joined 

the    murderers.       Caesar,     without    fearing    him,     kept    a    watch   on 


^  See  above,  p.  284,  the  2nd  Philippic  {passim),  and  a  letter  to  Decimus  Brutus  (ad  Fain.. 


XI.  5). 


him.  When  outside  Eome  he  rode  past  the  house  of  Dolabella, 
the  soldiers  of  his  praetorian  cohort,  instead  of  following  him, 
surrounded  his  horse. 

Ca}sar  grew  impatient  of  these  whispered  threats,  and  refused 
to  believe  them,  or  at  least  to  think  of  them.  ^'Eome,"  said  he, 
*'  is  more  interested  in  my  life  than  I ; "  and  he  had  dismissed 
his  Spanish  guard. ^  On  the  night  before  the  ides,  supping  at  the 
the  house  of  Lepidus  with  one  of  the  conspirators,  the  conversation 
turned  on  death:  ^^The  best,"  he  said,  ^' is  the  least  expected; 
better  die  once  than  be  continuallv  in  fear." 

The  conspirators  were  uneasy,  unsettled.  Cassius  wished  to 
kill  Antony  and  Lepidus,  together  with  their  chief.  Brutus 
insisted  that  only  one  blow  should  be  struck ;  in  his  delusion  he 
imagined  that,  were  the  tyrant  once  dead,  liberty  would  revive  of 
itself,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  stain  his  triumph  with  more  blood. 
In  public  his  demeanoui^  was  calm,  his  mind  made  up ;  but  in 
solitude,  especially  at  night,  his  trouble  and  agitation  revealed  the 
struggles  of  this  diseased  soul  with  its  false  heroism.  His  wife 
Portia  saw  that  he  meditated  some  great  design ;  to  prove  her 
courage  and  strength,  before  asking  him  the  secret,  she  gave 
herself,  it  is  said,  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh. 

On  the  day  of  the  ides  (the  15th  March,  44)  the  conspirators 
repaired  early  to  the  senate;  several  of  them  being  obliged  as 
prajtors  to  dispense  justice,  sat  in  their  court  while  awaiting 
Caesar;  he  was  late;  Calpurnia,  disturbed  by  a  frightful  dream, 
had  desired  that  he  should  consult  the  victims,  and  the  augurs 
had  forbidden  him  to  go  out.  He  determined  to  postpone  the 
sitting  to  another  day ;  but  at  that  moment  Decimus  Brutus 
entered ;  he  made  him  ashamed  of  yielding  to  the  vague  fears  of 
a  woman,  and  taking  his  hand,  drew  him  away.  Cassar  had 
scarcely  passed  the  threshold  when  a  foreign  slave,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  speak  to  him  on  account  of  the  crowd,  came  and 
delivered  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  Calpurnia,  begging  her 
to  protect  him  until  the  return  of  Caesar.  Artemidorus  of  Cnidus, 
who  taught  Greek  literature  at  Eome,   conveyed  to  him  the  whole 

'  He  appears  however,  to  have  retained  his  praetorian  cohort  or  a  body  of  troops.     When 
he  travelled  to  Campania  in  December,  45,  going  from  villa  to  villa,  he  was  accompanied  by 

2,000  soldiers,     {ad  Att.,  xiii.  52.) 
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scheme  of  the  conspiracy.  ''  Eead,"  he  said  to  him,  "  this  writing, 
alone  and  at  once."  lie  could  not  find  time  for  it.  The  con- 
spirators had  other  grounds  for  uneasiness.  One  man  said  to 
Casca :    *'  You  made  youi*  secret  a  mystery  to  me,  but  Brutus  has 

told  me  the  matter."  Casca, 
much  astonished  and  troubled, 
was  about  to  reveal  every- 
thing, when  the  other  added 
laughing  :  "  And  how  could 
you  become  in  so  short  a 
time  rich  enough  to  canvass 
the  aidileship?"  A  senator, 
Popilius  La^nas,  saluting 
Brutus  and  Cassius  more 
eagerly  than  usual,  whispered 
to  them :  ''I  pray  the  gods 
to  give  a  favourable  issue 
to  the  scheme  you  meditate, 
but  I  advise  you  not  to  lose 
a  moment,  for  it  is  no  longer 
a,  secret."  He  departed, 
leaving  in  their  minds  great 
misgivings  that  the  conspi- 
racy was  discovered. 

Meanwhile  Portia  had 
not  been  able  to  endure  the 
anguish  of  suspense  ;  she  had 
swooned,  they  thought  she 
was  dead,  and  a  slave  ran 
to  announce  it  to  Brutus. 
Subduing  his  grief  he  entered 
the  senate,  where  Csesar  at  last  amved.  "  At  the  doors  of 
the  Curia  the  same  Popilius  La}nas,  who  knew  everything,  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Caesar,  to  which  the  dictator  seemed  to 
give  the  greatest  attention.  The  conspirators,  who  could  not  hear 
what   he   said,  feared   he  was   denouncing   them;    they   glanced   at 

'  Statue  from  the  villa  Albani.     (Guattani,  1786,  and  Clarac,  pi.  91 1,  No.  2319.) 
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Brutus  holding  the  Dagger.' 


each    other,    and     warned    each    other    by    a    stern    look    not    to 
wait    until    they    were    seized,    but    to    forestall    the    lictors   by   a 
voluntary  death.     Cassius  and   some   others   had    already   put    their 
hands  under  their  robes  to  draw  out  a  dagger,  when  Brutus  perceived 
by  the   gestures  of   Lsenas  that  the  point  in  question  between  him 
and    Csesar   was   a  very    earnest  petition.      He  said  nothing   to  the 
conspirators,  for  there  were  amongst  them  many  senators  who  Avcre 
not   in   the   secret,   but   by   the    gaiety   he   exhibited   he   reassured 
Cassius,  and  soon  afterwards  Laenas,  kissing  Caesar's  hand,  withdrew. 
"When  the  senate  had  entered  .  into  the  hall   the  conspirators 
surrounded  Csesar's  seat,  pretending  to  await  him  in  order  to  speak 
to   him    of   some   matter,    and   Cassius,    fixing   his  eyes,   it  is  said, 
on    the    statue    of    Pompey,    invoked    it,    as    if    it    were    able    to 
hear   him.       Trebonius   stopped   Antony    near   the   door    and   began 
a  conversation  in  order  to  detain  him  outside  of   the  hall.     When 
Caesar  entered,  all  the  senators  rose,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  seated 
the  conspirators,  pressing  round  him,  made  Tullius  Cimber,  recently 
appointed  governor  of   Bithynia,  advance  and  request   of   Caesar  the 
recall   of    his   brother.      They  joined    their    prayers   to   his,   taking 
Caesar's   hand   and   kissing   him   on   the   breast   and   head.      He   at 
first  refused  such  urgent  prayers,  and  as  they  persisted,  he  rose  to 
repel  them  by  force.     Then  Tullius  tore  off   the  upper  part  of   his 
toga,  and  Casca,  who  was  behind  him,  struck   the   first  blow  ;    the 
wound  was  not  a  deep  one.     Caesar,  seizing  the  hilt  of  the  weapon, 
exclaimed    in    Latin;     ^  Casca,    thou    villain,    what    doest    thou?' 
Casca,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  called  his  brother  to  his  aid.     Assailed 
by  so   many  blows   all   at   once   Caesar   cast   a   look  round   to   seek 
a  defender;    when  he  saw  Brutus   also   lifting   his   dagger   against 
him  he  let  go  Casca's  hand,  which  he  still  held,  and   covering  his 
head  with    his    toga,  he    yielded   his    body  to   the   swords   of    the 
conspirators.      As  they  all  struck  at  once  and  indiscriminately,  and 
as  they  pressed  closely  around  him  several  were  wounded.     Brutus, 
who  was  eager  to   have  a  share   in   the   murder,  received  a  wound 
in  the  hand ;    all  the  others  were  covered  with  blood." '     The  hero 
fell  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

'  Of  twentv-three  wounds  only  one  was  mortal.  (Suet.,  Julius  CcBsar,  86.)  Nicolaus 
Damasoenus  reckons  them  at  thirty-five.  Only  two  senators  made  any  attempt  to  defend 
him  ;  their  names  deserve  to  be  remembered- Sahin us  Calvisms  and  Censormus. 
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V. — Estimate  of  Cj^sar's  Policy. 

Caesar  was  the   most   complete   man  that  Eome  ever  produced, 
one  in  whom  was   sho\\Ti  the  most   harmonious   development  of   all 
faculties :  an  orator  of  manly  utterance ;  ^  a  sober  writer,  free  from 
the   false   glitter  of   hired  eloquence;    an  intrepid   soldier   from  the 
day  when  it  became  necessary,  and  a  general  equal  to  the  greatest 
as  soon  as  he  appeared  with   the   armies.      His  mind,  open   to  the 
lessons   of    life,  forgot   none   of    the   counsels  which   it   gives,^  and 
always    calm    amidst    the    wildest    agitations,    was    obscured   neither 
by   anger   nor   by   passion.^      Accordingly    he   saw    things    in   their 
true  light  and  went  straight  at   what  was    practicable.      His   vices 
did  not  disturb  his  strong  intellect,  his  pleasures   never  injured  his 
business.'      Even  his  victories  never  dazzled  him.      Though  founder 
of  a  military  monarchy,  he  by  no  means  gave  the  first  place  to  the 
army;  he  continued  master  of  his  soldiers  as  of  himseK,  and  domi- 
nating from  the  summit  of  his  fortune  the  world  as  it  lay  stretched 
at  his   feet,   he  never  gave  way  to  the  intoxication    of   pride  which 
has  so  often  clouded  the  understanding  even  of  superior  men. 

He  had  the  greatest  of  advantages— favourable  circumstances 
and  mediocrity  in  his  adversaries,'  but  he  found  another  advantage 
in  himself— the  talent  of  transforming  the  men  and  the  things  of 
the  moment  into  instruments  suitable  to  his  plans.  As  he  alone, 
in  the  midst  of  blunderers,  had  a  fixed  puiT)ose,  his  powerful  and 
calm  will  made  everything  tend  to  a  single  end,  and  he  attained 
it.  What  does  the  astonishing  fidelity  of  the  Gauls  during  the 
Civil  war  indicate   but   that   cleverness   in  appropriating  to  himself 

*  Cicero  says  of  Csesar's  style :  Nitdi  omni  omatu  oratioms,  fanquam  veste  detracta,  and 
Mr.  Froude  adds  ;  "Like  an  uiidraped  human  fi^ire  perfect  in  all  its  lines  as  nature  made  it." 
{CcesaVf  p.  489.) 

^  He  used  to  say  that  experience  was  a  great  master ;  est  renm  omnium  magister  usus. 
(Bell,  civ.f  ii.  8.) 

^  Moderate  solebat  irnsci.  (Seneca,  de  Ira,  ii.  23.)  «  He  never  gave  way  to  passion." 
(Dion,  xxxviii.  11.) 

*  See,  on  Cleopatra  and  on  Caesar's  stay  in  Alexandria,  p.  327. 

=  "  Caesar  had  not  overthrown  the  oligarchy  ;  their  own  incapacity,  their  own  selfishness, 
their  own  baseness  had  overthrown  tliem.  Caesar  had  been  but  the  reluctant  instrument  of  the 
power  which  metes  out  to  men  the  inevitable  penalties  of  tlieir  own  misdeeds."  (Froude,  Coisar, 
p.  471.)  Merivale  {Hi'^tory  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire)  and  Arnold  {The  Roman  Syster^ 
of  Provincial  Administration,  1879)  are  of  nearly  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Froude. 


living  forces,  which  is  the  highest  gift  of  a  commander?  More 
than  once  he  did  violence  to  fortune  :  in  his  youth  by  enormous 
debts;  later  by  military  rashness;  but  his  audacity  was  calculated 
and  his  temerity  pru- 
dent; they  allow^ed 
him  to  demand  every 
effort  from  his  friends 
and  soldiers.  His  army 
was  his  family,  and  he 
was  loved  by  his  soldiers 
with  the  most  entire 
devotion.  One  of  his 
centurions  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the 
Pompeians  in  Africa,  re- 
fused, though  threatened 
with  death,  to  eni'ol 
himself  in  the  enemy's 
ranks ;  ^^  Give  me  ten 
of  my  comrades,"  he 
said  to  Scipio,  *^send 
500  of  your  men  against 
us,  and  see  what  we 
can  do."^  Further,  he 
could  boast  as  many 
victories  as  battles,  and 
only  two  checks,^  very 
quickly  and  gloriously 
repaired. 

Even  on  his  enemies 
his  charm  operated,  for 

he  employed  against  them  a  weapon  new  to  Eome,  clemency,  and  it 
was  so  natural  to  him  that  we  find  it  in  his  writings,  Avhere  not  a 
word  is  said  hurtful  to  his  enemies.  The  glory  of  the  great  man 
who  fell  under  the  dagger  of  Brutus  does  not  consist  only  in  military 

^  De  Bell.  Afric,  46. 

^  Before  Gergovia  and  at  Dvrrachium. 

^  Statue  in  the  Vatican.     {Braccio  Nuovo,  No.  74.) 
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success  and  wise  statesmanship,  but  also  in  kindness.  Between 
two  reigns  of  terror,  one  preceding  him,  the  other  following,  he 
repudiated  the  savage  customs  of  the  Koman  people  of  that  time 
by  being  unwilling  to  confiscate  or  proscribe.  Suetonius,  who 
bears  him  neither  hatred  nor  affection,  concludes  his  portrait  of 
C^sar ;    ''He  was  gentle  and  good,  lemssimus.^^ 

He  reigned  five  years,  during  which  he  made  seven  campaigns, 
and  he  did  not  live  in  Eome  for  more  than  fifteen  months.  But 
between  battles  his  thoughts  were  of  the  reforms  needed  by  the 
State ;  the  mere  enumeration  of  those  he  undertook  Avould  imply 
a  long  life  of  repose  and  meditation. 

Devoted  by  his  family  traditions  to  the  defence  of  popular 
interests,  he  looked  higher  still  to  the  interests  of  the  State, 
without  hatred  to  the  aristocracy  or  servility  to  the  people.  The 
struggle  in  which  the  oligarchy  engaged  him  enlarged  his  horizon; 
he  saw  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  demanded  something  more 
than  the  relief  of  the  miseries  of  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  as  the 
Gracchi  had  wished,  or  the  punishment  of  the  extortioners  of 
the  provinces,  which  Sylla  had  tried.  He  understood  that  it  was 
necessary  to  convert  a  municipal  constitution,  such  as  that  of  Rome, 
into  an  impaired  constitution,  and  to  accomplish  this,  the  right  of 
citizenship  nuist  be  largely  bestowed,  the  senate  transformed  into 
a  representative  assembly  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  the  governors 
placed  under  the  power  of  a  permanent  chief,  whose  interest  it 
should  be  to  make  justice  prevail  that  peace  might  reign. 

The  Romans  had  an  admirable  State  council  in  the  old 
Republican  senate,  but  they  had  only  two  great  statesmen,  Sylla 
and  Ca?sar.  who  both  recognized  that  the  popular  assembly  was 
incapable  of  managing  the  interests  of  60,000,000  of  men.  The 
one,  a  workman  of  the  past,  constituted  an  aristocratic  government, 
which,  had  it  lasted,  would  have  been  in  ancient  times  what 
Venice  might  have  become  in  the  Middle  Ages  if  she  had  had 
neither  the  Council  of  Ten  nor  the  Three  Inquisitors  of  State,  who 
kept  in  check  the  nobility  of  the  Golden  Book.  The  other,  a 
workman  of  the  future,  overturned  an  oligarchy  greedy  of  gain 
and  of  pleasure,  who  had  neither  the  right  to  govern  the  Empire 
alone  nor  the  intelligence  to  preserve  their  government. 

The   same  words   often   designate    very  different   things.      The 
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Republic  of  the  Romans  had  nothing  in  common  with  what  we 
call  by  that  name.  By  a  republic,  the  moderns  understand 
a  society  in  which  the  citizen  has  the  largest  share  of  liberty  and 
the  government  the  least  share  of  power.  In  Rome  the  citizen 
was  the  serf  of  the  State,  and  the  most  forcible  Avord  in  the  Latin 
language,  impenum,  marked  the  extent  of  the  executive  power.^ 
Even  in  the  comitia  the  sovereign  assembly  only  voted  on  the 
motion  of  the  presiding  magistrates,  and  even  then  these  presidents 
could  suppress  the  votes  in  the  midst  of  the  balloting.  The  idea  of 
political  liberty  was  so  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Romans,  that  they 
never  made  an  image  of  it;^  amongst  the  innumerable  statues  they 


1  As  to  guarantees,  the  citizen  had  only  two,  the  right  of  appeal  and  that  of  intercession, 
and  the  former  could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  first  mile. 

^  At  least  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  it.  It  is  true  that  Clodius,  the  man  of  all  kinds  of 
violence,  made  the  statue  of  a  courtezan  into  a  goddess  of  Liberty,  ut  esset  indicium  oppressi 
senatus  ad  memoriam  sempiternam  turpitudinis  (see  Cic,  pro  Domo,  43,  and  above,  p.  212), 
that  CcTsar  promised  a  temple  to  it,  and  that  we  see  its  image  on  the  coins  of  Claudius,  of  Nero, 
and  of  Commodus,  and  its  name  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiberius  and  Constantine.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  Punic  war  a  temple  had  been  erected  on  the  AYentme,JoviLibertati.  When  Gracchus 
freed  the  8,000  slaves  who  had  fought  so  well  for  Rome  against  Hannibal,  he  caused  the  scene 
to  be  painted  in  this  temple.  (Livy,  xxiv.  16  ;  xxxiv.  44.)  In  the  Atrium  Libertatis  which 
was  erected  where  afterwards  stood  the  Basilica  Ulpia(?) ;  slaves  were  set  free  (Sid.  Apoll., 
Epiff.,  2) ;  lots  were  drawn  to  see  in  which  of  the  urban  tribes  freedmen  were  to  vote  (ibid., 
xlv.  15)  ;'and  there  they  "questioned"  the  slaves  who  gave  evidence  in  the  trial  of  Milo.  {pro 
Milone,  22.)  Finally  this  sanctuary  of  Liberty  was  used  as  a  prison  ;  the  Tarentme  liostages 
were  confined  there  (Livy,  xxv.  7).  Asinius  Pollio  called  his  library  by  a  weU-merited  name. 
Atrium  Libertatis,  the  place  where  minds  are  set  free  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and 
Augustus  restored  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Libertas,  who  had  delivered  the  Republic  from  its 
misfortunes.  After  the  defeat  of  the  republicans  at  Munda,  which  inaugurated  the  monarchy, 
the  senate  vowed  another  temple  to  Liberty.  Ultimately,  however,  this  goddess  really  had  a 
statue  in  Rome.  At  the  death  of  Sejanus  the  senators  decreed  that  there  should  be  set  up  m 
the  Forum  'EXivOipiaQ  dyaXfia.     (Uion,  Iviii.  12.) 

This  enumeration  shows  that  by  the  word  liberty  the  Romans  understood  something  quite 
different  from  what  we  mean  by  it.  It  was  the  act  of  setting  free  from  an  inferior  social 
condition,  from  the  caprice  of  a  master,  and  the  arbitrary  power  which  an  absolute  prince  could 
promise  to  renounce  without  abdicating ;  it  was  for  the  citizens  the  hope  of  living  in  peace 
under  the  law,  whatever  might  be  the  authority  which  made  it,  and  not  the  expression  of 
a  combination  of  institutions  ensuring  them  political  liberty  and  participation  in  government. 
Quid  est  libertas?  writes  Cicero  {Farad.,  v.  1.)  Potestas  vivendiut  velis,  a  rescript  of  Alexander 
Severus  gives  us  the  Roman  sense  of  Liberty.  "  Tantum  mihi  cura  est  eorum  qui  reguntur 
libertatis,  quantum  et  bon(e  voluntatis  eorum  et  obedientioir  Dig.,  xlix.,  1,  25.  Mamertmus 
{Taneg.,  Vet.  p.  698-9)  says  of  Julian  that  he  watches  night  and  day  over  the  liberty,  that  is, 
the  security  of  the  citizens.  Amm.  MarcelL,  xiv.  6,  calls  the  imperial  constitution  funda- 
menta  libertatis.  As  for  the  word  republic,  it  signifies  the  State  and  not  a  condition  of 
liberty  and  equality  ;  accordingly  it  was  made  use  of  under  the  empire  in  the  same  way  as  the 
motto,  S.P.Q.R.  {Senatus  populusque  Romanus).  I  have  given,  in  vol.  i.  p.  434,  a  head  of 
Liberty  on  a  coin  of  Lollius  Palikanus.  This  coin  commemorates  a  particular  liberty,  the 
right  of  speaking  to  the  people  accorded  to  the  tribunes  by  the  lex  Pompeia.     That  on  the  coin 
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have  left  us,  we  should  seek  in  vain  for  one  representing  it.  They 
deified  everything  except  that  which  would  be  our  most  popular 
divinity,  had  we  still  goddesses.  The  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  Caesar  had  no  bearing  then,  on  this  question ;  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  deciding  whether  60,000,000  of  men  should  have  one 
master  or  300.  Brutus  killed  Caesar  because  he  wished  to  continue 
one  of  these  300,  and  to  save  the  oligarchy  was  what  he  called  Virtue. 
This  has  long  been  taken  for  granted.  An  attentive  study  of  the 
transformaticms  of  Eoman  society  has  diminished  the  authority  of 
the  legend  without  causing  it  to  disappear,'  so  that  Caesar  has  his 
enemies  even  in  the  present  day.  In  the  eyes  of  impartial  history, 
if  he  was  the  greatest  among  ambitious  men,  he  was  also  the 
ablest  instrument  of  a  historic  necessity.  He  originated  that  unity 
of  command  by  which  were  consolidated  the  interests  of  the  head  of 
the  State  and  those  of  the  populations  whom  he  delivered  from  the 
rapacious  dealings  of  a  hundred  families.  He  created  therefore,  a 
monarchy  of  a  character  new  to  the  ancients,  which  instead  of  being, 
like  Oriental  monarchies,  an  indolent  royalty,  enjoying  amidst  its 
pleasures  the  travail  of  its  subjects,  was  in  its  principle  and  often 
in  reality  a  royalty  protecting  the  greatest  number,  thinking  and 
acting  for  those  who  could  neither  think  nor  act  for  themselves. 
The  basis  of  the  imperial  power  at  Rome  was  the  tribunitian 
power,  and  in  spite  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  Caligulas,  of 
the  I^eros,  and  of  the  Commodi,  the  emperors  worthy  of  the  name 
were  the  true  tribunes  of  the  people,  preoccupied  doubtless  with 
their  personal  greatness,  but  also  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire,  believing  in  merit  more  than  in  birth  ;  effacing  the  harsh 
and  injurious   distinctions   established  by  the  Eepublic ;    mitigating 

of  Servilius  Isauricus,  which  is  engraved  in  vol.  ii.  p.  795,  is  a  memento  of  the  numerous 
captives  set  at  liberty  by  the  conqueror  of  the  pirates. 

'  This  legend  still  exists  in  France  in  many  minds,  but  faith  in  it  is  very  much  shaken  in 
Caesarian  Germany  and  free  England.  I  beg  that  it  may  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  in  any  way 
changed,  in  the  course  of  the  present  publication,  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  1844  in  the  second 
volume  of  my  first  edition.  1  should  have  wished,  like  many  others,  that  the  great  Republic 
v/hich  had  for  centuries  shown  unexampled  wisdom  might  have  endured.  But  was  it  possible  ? 
M.  Fustel  de  Couknges  says,  very  truly ;  "  The  men  of  this  period  loved  the  empire  because 
they  found  interest  and  profit  in  loving  it."  {Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Tancienne  France, 
vol.  i.  p.  92.)  He  adds  ;  "  In  the  liistory  of  the  world  we  find  few  political  systems  which  have 
lasted  five  centuries,  like  the  Roman  empire  ;  we  find  few  which  have  been  as  little  questioned 
and  attacked  in  principle ;  we  find  none  which  were  so  long  and  so  universally  applauded  by 
the  populations  whom  they  governed."     (Op,  cit.,  p.  93,  94.j 


the  law  and  making  it  each  generation  more  humane,  even  for  the 
slave;  and  going  even  as  far  as  to  conceive  ih^  great  poor-law 
institution  of  Trajan;  in  a  word,  canying  out  a  good  social  policy 
without  playing  demagogues.  Is^ow,  this  character  the  imperial 
monarchy  owes  to  Caesar,  and  has  bequeathed  it  to  modern 
royalties,  in  which  the  prince  considers  himself  not  as  a  son  of 
heaven,  but  as  the  first  of  the  country's  servants.  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  the  Antonines,  Severus,  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  even 
Tiberius,  Claudius  and  Domitian  were  great  or  clever  administrators, 
to  whom  millions  of  men  owed,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
a  prosperity  such  as  before  their  time  the  world  had  never  seen. 

Philosophers  had  foreseen  this  government,  peoples  longed  for 
it,  and  jurisconsults  framed  its  theory.  Tacitus  greeted  its 
advent  in  the  accession  of  Xerva ;  ^  he  ought  to  have  placed  it 
earlier,  and  the  Antonines  realized  it.  It  was  an  imperfect  form  of 
government,  since  it  provided  no  safeguard  against  the  incapacity 
or  folly  of  the  prince,  but  it  was  better  than  what  it  replaced, 
without  being  so  valuable  as  an  organization  in  which  the  king, 
though  free  to  do  good,  would  not  be  so  to  do  evil.  Unfortunately 
humanity  is  very  poor  in  political  ideas,  and  takes  a  verv  long 
time  to  pass  from  one  to  another;  it  required  eighteen  centuries  to 
arrive  at  representative  governments.  A  superior  man  can  hasten 
the  hour  of  great  reforms;'  Caesar,  who  had  so  many  sides  to  his 
genius,  lacked  this  one,  or  had  not  time  to  display  it.  There  remains 
to  the  founder  of  Csesarism  very  splendid  glory  ;  had  he  lived  he 
would  have  been  a  IVajan  or  a  Hadrian,  and  greater  than  both. 

^  Quamquam  res  olim   dissociabiles   miscuerit,  pn'ncipatum  et  lihertatem.     {Agric,  3.) 
^  We  have  seen  (vol.  ii.  p.  194  seq^)  that  the  elements  of  a  representative  organization 
existed  everywhere,  and  we  shall  see  (chap.  Ixxii.)  that  Augustus  knew  no  better  than  Caesar  or 
the  senate  how  to  utilize  them,  whereas  the  Church,  imitating  those  institutions  which  had 
remained  useless  for  politics,  made  them  the  instrument  of  her  unity  and  her  power. 

'  LIB.  AVG.  P(ontifex)  M(aximus)  TR(  ibunitia)  P(otestas)  XVJI  COS  VIII  P(ater) 
P(atriae).  The  reverse  of  an  aureus  of  Commodus  set  in  the  patera  of  Rennes,  one  of  the  jewels 
of  our  Cabinet  des  Antiques. 


Libert  v.^ 


CIIAPTEE   LIX. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OE   C^SAR  TO  THE  FOUNDATION  OF   THE  SECOND 

TRIUMYIUATE  (44-43). 


Coin  of  Brutus. 


I^ — Funeral  of  Cesar  (March,  44). 

IN  the  moments  of  astonishni ent  which  follow  an  imexpectod 
action  it  is  easy  to  do  anything  one  dares." '  But  the 
conspirators,  says  Cicero,  ^'though  men  in  heart,  were  children 
in  head."  '  They  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  conspiracy  only,  none 
to  follow  it  up.  Indeed,  had  they  made  any,  the  course  of  events 
would  not  have  been  altered  thereby.  Political  crimes  ruin  the 
cause  they  claim  to  serve  ;  Brutus  and  his 
friends  had  assassinated  the  Eepublic,  or  at 
least,  what  remained  of  it. 

When  the  work  of  deliverance  was  ac- 
complished and  the  murderers  wished  to 
harangue  the  senate,  the  terror-struck  sena- 
tors had  disappeared.  They  themselves,  instead  of  uttering  shouts 
of  victory  and  liberty,  remained  gloomy,  undecided,  as  if  startled  by 
the  blow  they  had  struck.  They  were  all  alone  in  the  Curia  with 
the  victim,  and  they  huddled  together  like  criminals.  None 
threatened  them,  yet  they  made  ready  to  defend  themselves  ;  they 
rolled  their  togas  round  their  left  arms  and  clasped  their  daggers. 
At  length  they  went  forth;  they  crossed  the  Forum  with  a  freed- 
man's    cap    carried    in    front     of    them  ;  *     they     displayed     their 

'  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  decadence  des  Romains,  chap.  xii. 

'  Ad  Att,,  xiv.  21. 

^  BRVT.  IMP.  L.  PLAET.  CEST. ;  uncovered  head  of  Brutus.  On  the  reverse,  EID 
MAR.  (ides  of  March);  cap  between  two  daggers.     Silver  coin  of  Brutus. 

*  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  118.  A  coin  of  Brutus  bears  those  words;  Lib.  P.  R.  restitu,  with 
a  jrileus  or  freedman's  cap  between  two  daggers.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.,  vi.  20  and  24.)  On  one 
of  the  coins  of  Cassius  there  is  the  same  legend,  and  the  Caesarian  Vibius  Pansa  put  it  upon  his 
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blood-stained  swords  ;  thoy  cricHl  that  the*  tyrant  was  dead,  and  the 
crowd  remained  silent.  Eonie's  liberators,  repelled  by  the  people's 
indifference,  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  ;  they  hastened  to 
th(^  Capitol,  which  Dec.  Brutus  had  occuj)ied  with  his  gladiators. 
J^ut  upon  the  steps  of  the  temple  they  could  recognize  the  spot 
on  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  fallen  in  a  better  cause  beneath 
the  hands  of  their  forefathers.  lie  too,  had  incited  the  people^  to 
liberty,  and  already  the  people  had  ceased  to  understand  him. 
Would  they  now  make  any  better  response  to  the  appeal  of 
a  few  nobles  who  in  the  interc^sts  of  a  condemned  caste  had  just 
committcMl  a  parricide  ?  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Cicsar's  oth(^r 
friends,  thinking  the  conspirators  had  consid(U'able  forces  ready  at 
hand,  had  taken  flight  and  hiddi^n  themselves.  This  affright  among 
the  C'a^sarians  emboldened  a  few  senators,  and  C-iiina,  Lentulus 
Spinther,  and  Favonius  went  up  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  evening 
Cicero  came  thither,  complaining  that  he  had  not  been  invited  to 
the  joyful  feast  of  the  ides.^  Ca>sar's  death  had  raised  his  illusions 
again  ;  he  began  to  have  fresh  hope,  and  displayed  an  activity  and 
a  decision  with  which  he  was  no  longer  credited.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  senate  should  at  once  be  assembled  in  the  Capitol ;  Brutus 
and  Cassius  being  prietors  coidd  legally  convoke  it.  He  thought 
that  by  acting  with  energy  and  promptitude  between  the  two 
trembling  parties  the  senators  would  become  masters  of  the 
situation. 

Brutus  hesitated ;  he  wished  once  more  to  attempt  to  draAv 
the  people  over,  and  on  the  following  day  (IGth  of  March)  he 
descendcHl  into  the  Forum.  His  speech,  a  grave  and  mod(n-ate  one, 
was  quietly  listened  to,  but  when  the  praetor  Com.  Cinna,  a  relative 
of  the  dictator,  spoke  after  him  and  attacked  C-aesar,  the  crowd 
broke  forth  into  cries  and  threats,  and  the  conspirators,  intimidated, 
hastilv  retired  to  the  fortress  which  was  defended  bv  their 
gladiators  and  men  of   the  people  whom  they  had  hired. 

During  this  indecision  Caesar's   friends   were   putting  the  time 


'  So  at  leaat  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Trebonius :  .  .  .  .  qtuim  vellem  ad  Ulan  pulrhorrimns 
epulas  me  Idibus  Martiis  inritn/tses  f  reliquiarum  nihil  haberemua.  (ad  Fam.,  \.2>^\  xii.  4.) 
But  he  would  have  wished  it  to  be  more  complete;  Quemquam  ( Aiitoniiim)  prrpteron  oporfuisfte 
tangi.  (ad  Att.,  xv.  11  ;  Cf.  de  Of.,  ii.  8,  27;  iii.  6  and  21.)  IJy  what  a  moderate  man  like 
Cicero  dared  to  say  we  can  judg-e  of  what  the  others  could  do,  and  would  have  done,  had  they 
not  from  tho  very  tirst  day  encountered  tlie  resistance  of  the  C.Tsari.ins  and  the  populace. 
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to  good  use;  Lepidus,  his  master  of  the  horse,  had  mised  the 
veterans  encamped  in  the  island  in  the  Tiber  and  had  introduced 
them  into  the  city  ;  Antony  had  obtained  from  Calpurnia  Ca}sar's 
papers  and  hoard  of  money,  4,000  talents  ;  he  had  also  laid  hands 
on  the  public  treasure  [in  the  temple  of  Ops],  700,000,000  sesterces,^ 
which  he  carried  of!  to  his  house.  The  common  danger  drew  these 
two  leaders  together,  and  they  united  less  to  avenge  their  dead 
master  than  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  Antony  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Lepidus,  and  promised  the 
latter  the  high  pontificate  which  Ca)sar  had  held,  togetlier  with 
the  retention  of  his  two  provinces,  Gallia  Xarbonensis  and  Hispania 
Citerior. 

The  conspirators  had  amongst  them  a  consul-elect,  Dolabella, 
who  proposed  that  thenceforth  the  ides  of  March  should  be 
celebrated  as  the  second  birthday  of  the  Eepublic ;  some  great 
personages  went  over  to  their  side,  and  Decimus  Brutus  had 
command  of  a  large  body  of  troops  in  his  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  whence  he  could  summon  them.  The  Ca)sarians  had  onlv 
the  legion  of  Lepidus,  with  a  few  veterans,  and  there  was  no 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  multitude  at  Rome.  This  situation 
demanded  prudence.  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  been  known  only 
as  a  headstrong  soldier,  displayed  superior  ability ;  he  outwitted 
everyone.  In  spite  of  Cicero  the  murderers  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  him.  It  was  agreed  that  in  virtue  of  his  office 
of  consul,  he  should  assemble  the  senate  on  the  following  day, 
March  17.  He  convoked  it,  but  far  from  the  Capitol  in  the 
temple  of  Tellus,  and  he  filled  the  Forum  with  soldiers.  The 
murderers  dared  not  come  to  the  meeting ;  the  people  hastened 
thither  crying  to  Antony  to  take  good  care  of  himself  ;  he  raised 
his  toga  and  displayed  a  cuirass.  The  discussion  was  a  stormv 
one.  The  senate  wished  to  declare  Ca?sar  a  tyrant,  and  have  his 
body  cast  into  the  Tiber.  Antony  represented  that  that  would 
be  to  abolish  his  Acts  ;  and  as  all  the  appointments  had  been  made 
for  five  years,  magistracies  at  Eome,  governorships  of  provinces, 
and  command  of  armies,  too  many  persons,  beginning  with  the 
murderers   themselves,    were    interested   in    the   maintenance   of   the 


^  Cic,  Philipp.,  iii.  37. 
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status  quo}  Cicero,  in  order  to  satisfy  everyone,  demanded  the 
sanction  of  acquii*ed  rights,  the  forgetting  of  the  past,  and  an 
amnesty.  The  following  senatus-consultum  was  adopted :  No 
criminal  action  shall  be  brought  concerning  the  death  of  Ctcsar, 
and  all  acts  of  his  administi-jition  are  ratified  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic}  The  murderers  had  insisted  that  this  last  phrase 
should  be  added  to  the  decree.  The  welfare  of  the  Republic 
was  the  pass- word  which  served  to  justify  the  retention  by  the 
assassins  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  their  victim.  The  citizens 
who  had  obtained  from  Caesar  allotments  of  land,  claimed  in  their 
turn  the  confirmation  of  their  rights,  and  a  second  senatus-consultum 
gave  them  satisfaction.  What  a  strange  spectacle  !  They  had 
slain  the  tyrant,  and  everyone  agreed  in  maintaining  the  acts  of 
the  tyranny  ''  in  the  interests  of  the  Republic."  The  amnesty 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  touching  harmony ;  it  Avas 
proclaimed,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  results  which  had  followed 
that  of  Csesar.  The  next  day  the  people  were  called  together  in 
the  Forum  ;  Cicero  still  spoke  of  peace  and  union.  Ilis  voice, 
which  had  regained  its  power,  seemed  to  take  hold  of  all  hearts. 
The  people  iuvited  th(^  conspirators  to  descend  from  the  Capitol  ; 
Lepidus  and  Antony  sent  their  children  thither  as  hostages, 
and  when  the  two  leaders  of  the  conspirators  arrived  in  the 
Forum,  applause  broke  forth.  The  two  consuls  embraced;^  Cassius 
dined  with  Antony,  Brutus  with  Lepidus ;  the  enthusiasm  was 
general,  and  honest  Cicero  was  triumphant.  But  his  political 
foresight  was  always  equally  short ;  he  was  dreaming  an  idyll 
amid  raging  wolves. 

The  matter  was  not,  indeed,  at  an  end,  and  bencvath  an 
exterior  of  official  friendship  every  one  retained  his  fierce  passions. 
Since  Ciesar  was  not  a  tyrant,  since  his  acts  had  been  maintained, 
his   fortune   could  not  be  confiscated,   his  will   remained  valid,   and 


'  Oiie  of  the  most  eager  for  this  course  was  Dohibella,  who  in  spite  of  his  being  only 
twenty-six  was  consul-elect,  and  who  would  have  had  to  wait  fifteen  years  to  regain  that  office 
had  the  proposal  passed.  Many  had  similar  reasons.  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  129.)  I  must  say  I 
have  great  doubts  about  the  age  usually  attributed  to  Dolabella.  The  phrase  used  by  Cjrlius 
to  Cicero  {ad  Fam.,  viii.  13)  respecting  him  in  the  year  50  B.C.  could  not  be  applied  to  a  youth 
of  twenty  ;  he  had  been  tribune  at  twenty-two,  another  difficulty,  etc. 

^  App..  Bell,  civ,,  ii.  135. 

^  Dolabella  as  consul-elect  had  taken  Caesar's  place  as  the  colleague  of  Antony. 
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he  must  have  a  public  funeral.  L.  Piso,  his  father-in-law,  read 
liis  last  wishes  to  the  people.  He  adopted  as  his  son  his  grand 
nephew  Octavius,  and  failing  that  youth,  he  left  the  best  part  of 
his  inheritance  to  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  conspiracy.^  In  case  Calpurnia  should  have  borne  him  a  son, 
he  appointed  as  his  guardian  several  of  his  murderers  ;  to  others 
he  left  considerable  legacies.  These  gifts  from  the  victim  to  his 
assassins  awoke  the  anger  of  the  multitude ;  when  Piso  added 
that  the  dictator  left  to  the  people  his  palace  and  gardens  beyond 
the  Tiber,'^  and  to  every  citizen  300  sesterces,  there  was  an 
outburst  of  gratitude  and  threats.^ 

Another  scene,  carefully  arranged,  gave  the  whole  city  com- 
pletely into  Antony's  hands.  A  funeral  pile  was  erected  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  But  the  funeral  panegyric 
was  to  be  pronounced  in  the  Forum.  Thither 
the  corpse  was  borne  in  rich  apparel  on  an 
ivory  couch,  which  was  laid  down  close  to 
the  Rostra,  and  Antony  took  his  place  beside 
the  dead.  ^^  It  is  not  fitting,"  said  he,  'Hhat 
so  great  a  man  should  be  praised  by  me  alone. 
Listen    to    the    voice    of    the    country    itself."  ^  ^ 

And  he  slowly  read  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
according  divine  honours  to  Ciesar,  declaring  him  holy,  inviolable, 
father  of  his  country.  As  he  pronounced  these  last  words  he 
added,  turning  towards  the  funeral  couch  :  '^  And  behold  here  is 
the  proof  of  their  clemency  I  With  him  all  had  found  refuge,  and 
he  himself  could  not  escape  ;  they  assassinated  him.  Yet  they  had 
sworn  to  defend  him ;  they  had  devoted  to  the  gods  whosoever 
should  not  shield   him   with  his  body!"     Then  stretching  his  hand 

'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  143.  See,  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  C<ssar,  the  admirable  scene  in  the 
third  act  where  Antony  reads  out  the  will. 

^  T^iis  villa  of  Caesar's  seems  to  have  occupied  the  sit-e  of  the  Pamfili  Palace.  It  was  made 
into  a  museum. 

^  In  this  will,  in  which  so  many  people  had  been  named,  there  was  no  mention  of  either 
Cleopatra  or  Caesarion,  whom  she  passed  oflF  as  the  dictator's  son  and  who  very  probably  was  so. 
This  omission  shows  tlie  falsity  of  the  reports  which  had  been  spread  touching  the  queen's 
influence  with  C{csar  and  the  projects  foolishly  attributed  to  the  dictator  of  transporting  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria.  The  great  man  has  been  credited  with  Antony's  folly;  with  all 
due  respect  to  romantic  historians,  these  royal  amours  must  be  reduced  to  the  proportions  of 
a  common  liaison,  without  any  influence  on  political  matters. 

*  Engraved  gem  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1788  in  the  Catalogue. 


The  Dioscuri. 
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toward  to  the  CVipitol  :  "  0  thou  Jupiter,  guardian  of  this  city,  aiid 
all  you,  ye  gods  of  heaven,  I  call  you  to  witness ;  I  am  ready  to 
keep  my  oath,  I  am  ready  to  avenge  him."  Then  he  approached 
the  body,  began  a  hymn,  as  if  in  honour  of  a  god,  and  then  in 
a  rapid  and  excited  voice  recalled  his  wars,  his  battles,  his  con- 
quests •     "  O   thou    invincible    horo,    thou   didst    escape  in   so    many 

battles  only  to  come 
and  fall  in  the  midst 


of    us ! "     and    with 
these  words   he   tore 
off    the    toga    which 
covered    the    body, 
and  showed  the  blood 
which  stained  it  and 
the  wounds  wherewith 
it  was  pierced.     Sobs 
broke     forth     from 
the    multitude  and 
mingled     with     his 
own  ;  but  this  was  not 
enough  yet.  The  body 
of     Cassar     stretched 
upon    the    couch  was 
hidden     from    their 
eyes.      Siiddenly    the 
corpse    was    seen    to 
rise,  with  the  twenty- 
three  wounds  on  the 
breast   and   face;^   and  at  the   same   time   the    funeral   choir  sang: 
*•  I   have  saved  them,   then,  only  to  die  by  them." 

The  people  thought  that  Caesar  hiniself  was  rising  from  his 
funeral  couch  to  demand  vengeance  of  them.  They  hastened  to 
the    Curia    where   he   had   been    struck    down,    and   set   fire   to   it; 


/'-f/Z/Pu.j^X^ 


Vouiju-  Octavius.^ 


*  Head  found  at  Ostia.     (Vatican.  Chiaramonti  Museum,  No  416  ) 

-rius  was  the  waxen  effigy,  of  which  Polybius  speaks,  made  to  resemble  the  dead,  and 
which  represented  h.m  at  the  fur.eral  ceremonies.  Antony  ha.i  it  arranged  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  it  couhl  be  raise<l  into  an  upright  posture  an<l  made  to  face  about  to  all  parts  of 
tne  lorum,  that  the  gaping  wounds  might  be  stnm. 
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they    sought   for    the    murderers,    and,    deceived  by   his    name,    tore 

to  pieces  a  tribune  whom  they  took  for   Cinna,  the  praetor.     From 

the    ^dewing   ruins    of    the    Curia    they    seized    brands    and    hurled 

them    against   the   houses  of 

the  conspirators ;   then   they 

returned  and  took  the  body, 

and  would  have  burnt  it  in 

the  very  temple  of  Jupiter. 

On    being    opposed    by    the 

priests  they  bore  it  back  to 

the  Forum  to  the  spot  where 

stood  the  palace  of  the  kings. 

To  make  a  funeral  pile   for 

it,  they  broke  up  the  judg- 
ment seats  and  benches ;  the 
soldiers  cast  in  their  javelins, 
the    veterans    their    crowns, 
their     arms,    their     military 
gifts ;   the  women  their  orna- 
ments ;     and    men    thought 
they  saw  the  Dioscuri,  Cas- 
tor   and    Pollux,  themselves 
apply     the      first       flaming 
torch    to    it.       The    people 
passed  the  whole  night  round 
the  pyre.      A   comet   which 
appeared     in     the     heavens 
about    that    time   seemed   to 
justify  the  apotheosis.     They 
ciied  that  Ca3sar  was  received 

among  the  gods,  and  to  the  multitude  it  was  an  article  of  faith.' 
In  order  to  consecrate  this  popular  belief  and  render  it  more 
lasting  by  a  tangible  image,  Octavius  raised  a  brazen   statue  to  his 

"■  Mattel  Collection,  pi.  75,  and  Clarac,  pi.  910,  No.  2318n. 

'^  In  (leorum  numerum  relatus  est,  non  ore  modo  decernentium,  sed  et  permasione  vohp. 
(Suet.,  Julius  Ccesar,r<S.)  The  comet  which  appeared  at  that  time  was  Bailey's.  (See,  in 
Virgil,  the  magnificent  description  which  ends  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics.)  Hac  de  caum, 
says  Suetonius  {JvXius  Ctesar,  88),  simulacro  ejus  i?i  vertice  additvr  stella.  The  month  of 
Quintilis  took  Ca-sar's  name  Julius  and  ^\'\\\  retain.^  it  as  July, 


Caesar  deified.' 
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adopted   father   in  the   temple   of   Venus,  with  a  golden  star  on  its 
head;  coins  represent  the  new  god  thus. 

To  this  mourning  among  the  populace  answered  from  afar  the 
lamentation  of   the  nations.     Caesar,   like  Alexander,    was    bewailed 
by  all  whom  he  had  conquered ;  the  representatives  of  the  provinces 
at  Rome  distinguished  themselves  by  the  liveliness   of   their   grief. 
Each  nation  came  in   turn,    says    Suetonius,    and   made    the    Fonim 
re-echo   with   its   lamentations,    and   bewailed   in   its   own   way   the 
protection   it   had   lost;     the   Jews    especially   displayed    unbounded 
regret;^    for  several  nights  they  remained   round   the  funeral   pile. 
It   has   been   asked  whether   there  was  not  some  secret  community 
of  ideas  betweeu  the  people  from  which  religious  unity  was  about 
to  take  its  rise  and  the  man  who  had  desired  to  establish  political 
unity?     The   Jews  were   only  paying  the  debt  they  owed    to    him 
who,    after  having  avenged  them  on  the  profaner   of   their   temple, 
had  allowed  them  to  estabhsh    a  synagogue  at  Rome,  and  to  omit 
paying  tribute  during  the  Sabbatical  year."' 

Antony  had  succeeded ;  the  murderers  fled ;  but  the  senate 
was  deeply  irritated  at  this  treatment  of  the  amnesty  which  had 
been  passed  on  the  previous  day.  The  consul,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  keep  up  appearances  of  legality,  at  a  time  when  every 
one  was  talking  about  the  avenged  constitution,  had  need  of  that 
body  to  obtain  dominion  over  it.  First  he  brought  it  back  to  his 
side  by  instigating  the  recall  of  Sextus  Pompey  and  the  abolition 
of  the  dictatorship  ;  and  still  more  surely  by  putting  a  stop  to  the 
popular  movement  which  a  certain  Amatius  wished  to  prolong 
for  his  own  profit.  This  man,  who  said  he  was  a  relative  of 
Marius  and  Caesar,  had  erected  on  the  very  site  of  the  funeral-pile 
an  altar  with  this  inscription:  "To  the  father  of  his  country," 
and  every  day  sacrifices  and  libations  were  offered  there;  suits 
were  settled  before  it  as  in  the  temples.  Antony  let  his  colleague 
Dolabella  overthrow  the  altar  and  put  to  death  the  demagogue, 
with  a  few  of  his  partisans. 

He  even  consented  to   have   an   interview   outside   Rome   with 


'  Suet.,  Julhi.'i  Ctesar,  84.  We  have  seen  (p.  327)  the  motives  of  Ca'sar's  friendship  for  the 
Jews.  Tliey  were  already  numerous  at  Rome.  (See  l\\e  pro  Flacco,  where  Cicero  shows  that 
they  made  common  cause  with  tlie  popular  party.) 

-  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  3,  5.     They  had  had  a  colony  in  Kome  since  the  year  139  B.C. 
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Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  retired  before  the  popular  irritation 
to  Lanuvium.  He  guaranteed  them  all  safety,  and  as  they  dared 
not  venture  into  the  city,  where  in  virtue  of  their  office  they 
should  have  resided,  he  caused  them  to  be  invested  with  the  care 
of  provisioning  the  city,  to  legalize  their  absence.*  The  other  con- 
spirators made  arrangements  to  go  and  take  possession  of  their 
governments ;  he  let  Decimus  Brutus  start  for  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Cimber  for  Bith5niia,  and  Trebonius  for  Asia.  Finally  he  did  not 
oppose  the  restoration  to  Sextus  Pompey  of  those  of  his  estates 
which  had  not  yet  been  sold,  with  an  indemnity  of  50,000,000 
drachmae  for  those  which  had,  and  the  proconsulship  of  the  seas.'^ 
Never  had  the  senate  found  a  more  docile  consul.  Accordingly, 
when  Antony,  complaining  of  being  pursued  like  a  traitor  by  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  demanded  a  guard  for  his  personal  safety, 
the  senate  did  not  refuse  to  grant  him  one.  He  soon  raised  it  to 
0,000  men.  This  was  an  army  sufficient  to  allow  of  his  throwing 
off  the  mask. 

The  senate  had  confirmed  Caesar's  acts.  Antony  extended 
this  sanction  to  the  projected  acts  of  the  dictator ;  and  as  he 
possessed  all  his  books  and  had  won  over  his  secretary  Faberius, 
he  read  in  these  documents,  or  caused  to  be  written  in  them,  all 
that  it  was  to  his  interest  to  find  there.  Thus  the  Eepublic,  the 
treasury,  and  the  public  offices  were  at  his  disposal,  and  Caesar 
dead  was  more  powerful  than  he  had  been  when  alive,  for  what 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  do,  Antony  did  in  his  name;^  he  sold 
appointments,  honours,  and  even  provinces,  as  Lesser  Armenia, 
which  Dejotarus  bought  from  him,  and  Crete,  which  paid  ready 
money  for  its  independence,*  but  only  threw  away  the  money. 
These    scandalous   bargains   swelled    his   fortune ;      on    the   ides   of 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  2.  This  writer  says  that  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  order  to  gain  the 
veteraus,  had  instigated  the  abohtion  of  one  of  Caesar's  best  laws,  that  which  forbade  soldiers 
to  sell  their  allotment  of  land  till  they  had  held  it  twenty  years. 

^  After  Caisar's  death,  Sextus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Pyrenees,  had  commenced  war 
against  the  governor  of  Further  Spain,  Asinius  PoUio,  and  had  recovered  the  two  provinces, 
where  he  had  raised  six  legions.  When  he  received  the  decree  here  mentioned  granting  him  an 
indemnity,  of  which  he  received  nothing,  together  with  what  was  more  profitable  to  liim, 
a  command  of  the  sea,  like  that  which  Pompey  had  held  (App.,  ibid.,  iii.  4),  he  repaired  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  assembled  some  vessels.     (Dion,  xlv.  9  ;  xlvi.  40 ;  App.,  ibid.,  iv.  84,  96.) 

^  Ita  ne  verof  .  .  .  .  ut  omnia  facta,  scripta,  promissa,  cogitata  Ccssaris,  plus  valerent  quam 
si  ipse  viveret  f     (Cic,  ad  Att.,  xiv.  10  ;  Cf.  Philipp.,  i.  7,  8.) 

*  Philipp.,  ii.  87. 
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March  he  owed  £350,000 ;  before  the  kalends  of  April  he  had 
paid  it  all  and  capitalized  nearly  seven  times  the  amount,  which 
served  him  to  bribe  soldiers,  senators,  and  his  colleague  Dolabella, 
thenceforth  one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  his  former  party. 
To  gain  the  Sicilians  Antony  gave  them  the  citizenship ;  perhaps 
this  was  really  one  of  the  dictator's  ideas.  But  he  did  not  scruple 
to  undo  at  need  his  most  important  laws.  He  established  the  third 
decuria  of  judges,  composing  it  of  centurions  and  manipulares  of 
the  Gallic  legion  Alauda.  He  abolished  the  an-angement  about 
appeal  to  the  people  and  the  governorship  of  the  consular  provinces, 
the  prolongation  of  which  for  six  years  he  authorized,  in  order  to 
secure  for  himself  after  his  consulship  a  retreat  whence  he  could 
long  defy  his  enemies.^  When  by  all  these  measures  Antony 
thought  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently  strong,  he  half  broke 
the  truce  made  with  the  murderers  by  getting  Brutus  and  Cassius 
despoiled  of  their  rich  governments  of  Syria  and  Macedonia,  and 
giving  them  in  exchange  the  two  poorer  ones  of  Crete  and 
Cyrene;-  Dolabella,  his  colleague,  adjudged  himself  the  first 
named,  and  he  took  the  second,  wherein  were  stationed  considerable 
forces.  ''The  tyrant  is  dead,''  sadly  exclaimed  Cicero,^  ''but  the 
tyranny  still  lives  ! '' 


II. — OcTAVius  AND  Antony  (April,  44). 

In  the  meanwhile  there  arrived  at  Home  a  young  man 
hitherto  little  noticed,  Octavius,  gi'eat  nephew  of  Caesar  tlu-ough 
his  mother  Atia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  dictator's 
sisters.  At  four  years  old  he  had  lost  his  father,  a  wealtli) 
Koman  knight  of  a  plebeian  family  coming  from  Yelletri.  Cujsar, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  had  taken  charge  of  him.  At 
fifteen  he  received  the  laticlave,  the  sign  of  senatorial  dignity; 
later  on  a  pontificate,  and  after  the  African  war  military-  rewards, 
though  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  expedition.  An  ilhiess 
prevented  his  amving  in  Spain  in  time  to  be  prescmt  at  the  battle 


'  Cic,  PkiHpp.,  i.  8,  9 ;  v.  3,  6  ;  Ascou.,  ad  Cicer.  in  /^>o»,,  39. 

^  Tliere  is  sdiiio  uncertainty  as  to  the  designation  of  the  two  provinces. 

^  Ad  Fam.,  xii.  1,  and  Philipp.,  v.  4. 
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of  Munda  ;  but  Cajsar  wished  to  take  him  with  him  against  the 
Parthians,  and  had  sent  him  to  ApoUonia  in  the  midst  of  the 
legions  which  were  assembling  there.  ^      The  squadrons  of  the  army 


Pallas  of  Velletri.^ 

of  Macedonia  came   and   manoeuvred   by   turns   beneath   the   young 
man's    eye,    and    by    his     uncle's    orders    he    took    part    in    their 

'  Suet.,  Octav.,  9;  Dion,  xlv.  2;  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  4 ;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  59.  Appian 
{nell.  civ.,  iii.  9)  even  says  that  be  gave  him  the  title  of  Master  of  Horse  for  a  year. 

^  Louvre  Museum.  This  statue,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  antique  Minervas  whicli  has  come 
down  to  us,  was  found,  in  1737,  a  mile  from  Yelletri,  amid  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  which 
perhaps  belonged  tt)  Octavius. 


I 
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exercises.  This  precaution  saved  the  fortune  of  Octavius,  for 
with  that  marvellous  address  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  gave  so 
many  proofs,  he  attached  the  soldiers  to  himself,  and  when  tidings 
came  of  the  death  of  the  dictator,  the  tribunes  invited  him  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  these  devoted  legions.  His 
friends  Salvidienus  and  Agrippa  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer.  ^ 
This    would   have  been  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of   war  against 


Gable  Ornament  in  Marble  found  at  Apollonia.' 

the  senate  and  murderers;  and  Octavius,  a  man  of  reserved  mind, 
who  inclined  to  prudence  as  much  as  Caesar  did  to  boldness, 
rejected  the  scheme,  but  daring  in  his  own  way,  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  of  his  kin,  to  go  to  Kome  alone,  and 
there  lay  claim  to  his  dangerous  heritage.  lie  quite  understood  that 
he  could  only  escape  proscription  by  rendering  himself   formidable, 

*  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  59.  This  Salvidienus  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  liad  liimsolf 
been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth  ;  he  had  raised  himself  step  by  step  under  Ca-sar,  and  had  takrn 
his  place  amon^  that  general's  highest  officers.  ( App.,  ibi^,,  v.  60.)  The  Apollonians  ofTere<l 
Octavius  all  their  goods;  he  afterwards  rewarded  them  by  declaring  their  city  free  and  exrn)pt 
from  taxation. 

'^  Heuzey,  Mission,  etc.,  pi.  34,  No.  1. 


The  Young 
Octavius.^ 
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and  that  there  was  no  alternative  for  his  destiny  but  the  fate  or 
the  fortune  of  Caesar. 

Being  uncertain  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  of 
Brundisium,  he  landed  at  the  little  port  of  Lupia, 
where  the  scene  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  had  already 
been  heard  of,  as  well  as  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
confirming  the  dictator's  acts.  From  that  time  he  took 
the  name  of  Csesar,  which  was  greeted  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  first  soldiers  whom  he  met.  To  him 
flocked  the  freedmen  and  friends  of  his  adopted  father,  and  the 
veterans  from  the  colonies  who  came  to  offer  him  their  swords,  if 
he  wished  to  avenge  that  father's  death.  But  he,  advancing  no 
pretension  but  that  of  fulfilling  the  last  wishes  of  the  illustrious 
victim,  travelled  without  any  noise  or  ostentation.  Near  Cuma?.  he 
learnt  that  Cicero  was  in  the  neighbourhood;  he  went  and  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  won  the  old  man's  heart  by  his  urbanity  and 
pretended  simplicity  of  heart.^  At  the  end  of  April  he  entered 
Eome.'  Antony  was  absent  ;  he  was  scouring  Italy  to  recruit 
friends,  and  especially  to  secure  veterans. 

Octavius  was  at  that  time   scarcely  nineteen;    in  vain  did  his 
friends  renew  their  entreaties  that  he  would  lay  aside 
the   name    of    Caesar  ;    on    the    second    day   after    his 
arrival   he   presented    himself   before   the   praetor   and 
declared  that  he  accepted  the  heritage  and  the  adop- 
tion ;  then  he  ascended  the  platform  and  promised  the         octavius 
assembled   people   that   he    would   accomplish   all    the     '"    ournmg. 
legacies  of   the  succession.'     Antony  did  not  return  till  the  end  of 
May;  Octavius  demanded  an  interview  with  him,  and  it  took  place 
in  Pompey's  gardens.     After  protestations  of  gratitude  and  devotion, 

'  IMP.  C^SAR  DIVI  F.  IIIVIK  ITER  ;  R(ei)  P(ublica^)  (^onstituendip)  (Caesar, 
imperator,  son  of  the  god  Ca'sar,  for  the  second  time  triumvir,  charged  with  the  reconstitution 

of  the  Republic). 

'  Cic,  ad  Att.,  xiv.  10  and  11  (19th  of  April,  44). 

'  In  the  fragments  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  found  forty  years  ago  in  the  Escurial,  the 
order  of  events  is  different.  According  to  him  Octavius,  whohad  taken  all  the  money  sent  to 
Greece  for  Caesar's  double  expedition,  arrived  in  Campania  with  large  sums,  visited  the  colonies 
founded  by  the  dictator,  harangued  the  soldiers  and  populace  in  the  towns,  distributed  money, 
and  induced  two  legions  to  follow  him  to  Rome.     This  story  is  more  probable. 

*  DIVI  IVLI   F. ;  head  of  Octavius  beard(Hi  in  sign  of  mourning.     Coin  in  the  Cabinet  <Je 

France. 

'  Cic,  ad  Att.,  xiv.  20  ;  Dion,  xlv.  d 
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Octavius  reproached  him  with  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  murderers 
and  his  forgetfulness  of  the  vengeance  due  to  the  manes  of  Ca3sar. 
He  ended  by  demanding  the  money  left  by  the  dictator,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  what  he  owed  to  the  people.  Antony  was  quite  deter- 
mined not  to  restore  anything,  and  thought  he  would  easily  be  able 
to  send  the  new  comer  back  to  school  again.  lie  answered  that 
"as  consul  of  the  Roman  people  he  had  no  account  to  render  to  a 
young  man  ;  that  it  must  be  known  that  but  for  his  efforts  Ca>sar 
would  have  been  declared  a  tyrant,  and  consequently  th(^  will 
would  have  been  annulled;  that  as  for  the  money,  the  little  Csesar 
had  left  had  served  to  obtain  the  passing  of  the  decrees  which 
saved  his  memory  ;  that  for  the  rest  Octavius  was  entering  upon 
an  evil  road  in  wishing  to  flatter  the  people,  a  changeful  multitude, 
less  sure  in  its  constancy  than  the  waves.  He  ought  to  have 
learnt  this  much  in  the  school  which  he  had  just  quitted."  ^ 

Octavius  departed  deeply  wounded  at  this  bitter  irony.  For 
he  lacked  everything;  his  relatives  and  advisers  urged  him  to 
remain  in  obscurity,  and  Antony  was  desirous  of  keeping  him 
there.  Another  man  might  have  yielded,  but  bc^hind  his  trembling 
family  and  friends  he  had  seen  that  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
applauded  and  encouraged  him  ;  and  so  with  a  boldness  worthy  of 
the  bravest  in  the  battlefield,  he  still  persisted.  His  father's 
treasures  were  refused  him,  he  sold  the  dictator's  estates  and  villas, 
and  as  these  domains  did  not  suffice,  he  sold  his  own  property 
also,  and  borrowed  of  his  friends,  beginning,  according  to  Caesar's 
example,  by  mining  himself,  and,  like  him,  pledging  the  present 
for  future  advantage.  Antony,  after  laughing  at  the  pretender, 
ended  by  keeping  a  serious  watch  over  his  movements.  lie  placed 
an  increasing  number  of  obstacles  in  his  way;  he  prevented  the 
ratification  by  a  curiate  law  of  the  adoption,  he  raked  up  against 
him  endless  suits  with  men  laying  claim  to  the  inheritance  or 
demanding  the  payment  of  debts.  One  day  when  the  youthful 
C'a)sar  was  haranguing  the  people,  he  caused  him  to  be  dragged 
from  the  platform  by  his  lictors.^  But  this  unfair  kind  of  warfare^ 
these  acts  of  violence,  served  the  cause  of  his  adversary,  whose 
popnlarity  gathered  all  the  credit  that  Antony  lost. 

»  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  20. 
•''  Dion,  xlv.  6,  7. 
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Antony  perceived  it  however,  and  stopped.  Indeed,  he  had 
need  of  the  people  for  a  fresh  move.  His  province  of  Macedonia 
seemed  to  him  to  be  too  far  from  Rome,  he  therefore  wished  to 
obtain  ('isalpine  Gaul,  then  to  summon  thither  the  six  legions  of 
veterans  whom  C^Tsar  had  destined  for  the  war  in  the  East,  make 
them    pass   through    Italy,    and    perhaps    employ    them    against   his 


y^c^h/n 


O  ■   , 


Marc  Antony.^ 


enemies.  For  different  reasons  the  young  Ca}sar  approved  of 
this  plan ;  Decimus  Brutus  commanded  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  Octavius  not  to  leave  one  of  the 
conspirators  ^'in  that  fortress"  which  commands  Italy  and  Rome. 
He  had  many  friends  in  the  army  of  Dalmatia ;  if  it  landed 
Antony  might    pei-haps   be   less   its    master   than    he    thought.     The 

*  Hust  in  the  Vatican.     {Braccio  Nuoro,  A  U6.) 
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two  loaders  of  the  Ca?sarians  were  thus  for  the  moment  drawn 
together  ;  they  became  reconciled,  and  Octavius  used  his  influence 
in  obtaining  the  passing  of  the  law,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
senate  and  accepted  by  the  tribes  (June  or  July,  44  b.c.).^ 
Octavius  hoped  Antony  would  return  him  service  for  service. 
The  people  wished  to  give  him  the  tribunate,  though  his 
adoption  into  the  family  of  the  Julii  rendered  him  incapable  of 
holding  that  office;  but  Antony  thwarted  his  demand  by  pro- 
mulgating an  edict  threatening  with  the  consular  authority  any 
man  who  should  canvass  contrary  to  the  laws.  Evidently  Octavius 
was  not  of  age.  As  the  people  threatened  to  go  on,  the  consul 
broke  up  the  meeting. 

Notwithstanding  this  check  the  young  Ca}sar  had  in  a  few 
weeks  made  great  progress ;  the  people  were  for  him,  but  force 
was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Forum  ;  he  sought  it  where  it 
existed  ;  his  emissaries  passed  secretly  among  his  colonies  of  veterans, 
whilst  others  went  to  meet  the  legions  who  were  coming  from 
Macedonia.  These  tactics  succeeded.  One  day  Antony  saw  some 
military  tribunes  enter  his  house,  who  reminded  him  that  there 
was  but  one  interest  common  to  all  Ctesar's  friends,  vengeance  for 
his  death  and  the  maintenance  of  his  settlements,  that  his  end 
would  not  be  attained  till  they  ceased  to  divide  their  forces,  and 
that  lie  ought  therefore  to  effect  a  reconciliation  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  dictator's  adopted  son.  These  entreaties  were 
equivalent  to  a  command  ;  the  two  leaders  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  by  the  tribunes  to  the  Capitol,  there  to  swear  eteraal 
friendship.  A  few  days  later  the  consul  publicly  upbraidtnl  the 
young  Ca)sar  with  having  hired  assassins  against  him,  and  Octavius 
returned  the  accusation.  Octavius  could  never  have  thought  of 
using  these  extreme  means,  for  he  had  need  of  the  ablest  of  his 
father's  generals,  and  he  only  wished  at  first  to  compel  him  to 
share  with  him. 

At  Rome,  however,  a  strong  opposition  was  rising  against 
Antony ;    and   the   malecontents   were    encouraged    by    the   division 


*  App.,  Bell.  eii\.  iii.  25-37  ;  Dion,  xlv.  9.  Several  senators  had  declared  that  they  would 
rather  restore  the  Gauls  to  independence  than  give  up  tiiat  province  to  Antony.  Others  had 
proposed  to  unite  Cisalpint'  Gaul  with  Italy,  whicli  would  have  suppressed  the  government, 
proconsul,  and  armv  maintained  there. 
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which  had  broken  out  in  the  Caesarian  camp,  the  progress  of 
Sextus  Pompey,  who  was  assembling  a  fleet,  and  the  news  from 
the  East  that  Trebonius  had  seized  upon  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the 
legions  of  Syria  were  calling  for  Cassius.  J3rutus  had  let  his 
colleague  start;  and  hesitating  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue, 
had  remained  at  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Puteoli,  whence  he  had 
sent  orders  for  celebrating  with  rare  magnificence  the  games  which 
he  owed  the  people  of  Eome  for  his  praetorship,  without,  however, 
daring  to  appear  there  in  person,  Cicero  entreated  him  not  to 
quit  Italy,  so  that  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the 
misunderstanding  between  Antony  and  Octavius.  But  the  threats 
of  some  and  the  weakness  of  others,  the  legions  of  Brundisium, 
the  veterans  of  the  colonies,  the  senate  itself,  which  failed  to 
support  Piso  when,  in  an  energetic  speech,  he  broke  with  the 
consul  —  everything,  in  fact,  frightened  him,  and  he  departed. 
His  fears  infected  Cicero,  who  embarked  for  Greece  with  the 
intention  of  there  awaiting  the  end  of  Antony's  consulship.  He 
went  as  far  as  Syracuse ;  there  indecision  again  overcame  him, 
and  the  memory  of  his  first  flight  from  Italy  stopped  him.  At 
sixty-three  it  was  too  late  to  begin  camp  life  again  ;  better  remain 
on  the  battle-field,  fight  there,  and  if  need  be  die ;  he  returned 
to  Eome  (31st  August). 

Antony  had  convoked  the  senate  for  the  1st  of  September; 
Cicero  avoided  repairing  to  it,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fatigue  and  the  state  of  his  health.  The  consul  took  his  absence 
as  a  tacit  reproof,  and  giving  way  to  violent  invectives,  he  went 
as  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  send  soldiers  to  bring  him  by 
force  or  burn  his  house  if  he  did  not  come.  On  the  following 
day  there  was  another  sitting ;  Antony  did  not  appear,  but  left 
the  presidency  of  the  assembly  to  his  colleague  Dolabella,  son- 
in-law  of  Cicero.  The  latter,  emboldened  by  the  circumstances, 
came  and  took  his  seat,  and  delivered  the  first  of  those  harangues 
which  in  memory  of  Demosthenes  he  called  Philippics.  While 
still  retaining  some  consideration  for  the  man,  he  energetically 
attacked  his  acts.  Antony  was  furious,  and  spent  fifteen  days 
outside  Eome  in  composing  his  reply ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
September  he  summoned  the  senate  to  hear  it.  Naturally  in  this 
bill    of    accusation    Cicero    was    represented    as    guilty   of   a   host  of 
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crimes;  of  the  illegal  execution  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  of  the 
murder  of  Clodius,  of  the  rupture  between  Pompey  and  Ctesar, 
and  of  the  assassination  of  the  dictator.  Antony  would  have  liked 
to  unite  all  parties,  against  him  by  proving  that  each  of  them  had 
a  mistake  or  a  crime  to  reproach  him  with;  above  all  he  desired 
to  point  him  out  to  the  veterans  as  the  victim  demanded  by  the 
manes  of  Ca?sar.^  Cicero  would  certainly  have  incurred  some 
danger,  for  the  consul  had  the  approaches  of  the  Curia  guarded 
by  soldiers."  But  he  dared  not  even  remain  in  Eome  ;  he  retired 
to  one  of  his  villas  near  T^aples,  where  he  composed  the  second 
PhiUppic^  a  divine  work,  says  Juvenal,:  which  was  never  delivered, 
and  which  he  prudently  refrained  from  publishing  until  after 
Antony's  departure  for  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

])uring  this  war  of  words  and  these  transports  of  eloquence, 
Oetavius  was,  with  far  less  noise,  undermining  the  consul's  power 
in  a  much  more  serious  manner;  he  was  enticing  his  soldiers 
away  from  him.  Antcmy  heard  that  the  legions  which  had  landed 
at  ]^rundisium  were  being  secretly  worked  upon  by  mysterious 
agents,  and  he  set  out  in  great  haste  (3rd  of  October)  to  stop 
the  defection.  The  man  who  was  already  his  rival  also  left  the 
city,  made  a  round  among  his  father's  colonists  in  Campania 
and  Umbria,  and  brought  back  10,000  men,  promising  each  veteran 
who  should  follow  him  2,000  sesterces.  He  also  tried  to  win 
over  Cicero,  and  through  liim  the  senate,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
that  assembly  some  title  which  might  seem  to  confer  legal 
authority  on  him.  Every  day  he  wrote  to  the  aged  couhularis, 
urging  him  to  return  to  Eome  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  fight  the  common  enemy,  and  once  more  save  the  Eepublic. 
lie  promised  him  his  confidence  and  respect;  he  called  him  his 
father,  and  Cicero  was  persuaded. 

At  Bruiidisium  Antony,  forgetting  that  soldiers  recognize  no 
discipline  wlien  their  leaders  no  hmger  recognize  the  laws,  had 
severely  reproved  the  legionaries  for  their  affection  for  a  rash  child.' 


'  Cic,  ad  Aft,  xiv.  13;  ad  Fam.,  xii.  2. 
^  Philipp.,  V.  7  ;  ad  Fam.,  xii.  1^5. 

'  Bimrn  Philippira  (x.  Uh).     Cicerc  sent  it  to  Atticus  ahout  the  end  of  October,  asUng 
him  wlietlier  lie  should  publish  it.     (ad  Aft.,  w.  13.) 

^  Wapd  fiHpoKiov  -poTreroig.      {  App.,  Z?^//.  cw.,  iii.  43.) 
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Coin 
of  Bruiidisium.' 


They  had  not,  said  he,  denounced  the  agents  of  discord  who  had 
introduced  themselves  into  the  camp.  But  he  should  know  how 
to  discover  and  punish  them ;  as  for  themselves,  he 
promised  them  a  gratuity  of  400  sesterces.  These 
threats  and  his  parsimony,  two  things  to  which  the 
soldiers  were  no  longer  accustomed,  were  received  with 
derisive  laughter.  He  replied  savagely  by  causing 
them  to  be  decimated ;  some  centuiions  were  even 
slain  in  his  own  house,  at  the  feet  of  his  wife  Fulvia, 
who  was  covered  with  their  blood.^  A  few  days  later  he  again  got 
rid  of  several  suspected  persons  whom  he  had  at  first  forgotten ; 
then  he  sent  his  troops  along  the  Adriatic  towards  Ai'iminum, 
whilst  he  himself,  with  a  picked  escort,  repaired  to  Eome  (October, 
44).  lie  immediately  summoned  the  senate  with  the  intention  of 
accusing  Oetavius  of  high  treason  for  having  raised  troops  without 
an  official  commission.  But  he  heard  that  two  of  the  legions  of 
Brundisium  had  just  gone  over  to  his  rival,  and  the  senate  was 
hostile  to  him.  He  felt  that  at  Eome  he  would  be  beaten ;  that 
like  Sylla  and  Csesar  he  must  seek  in  the  camp  the  means  of 
re-entering  the  city  as  its  master ;  and  he  set  out  for  Ariminum. 
Decimus  Brutus  had  not  submitted  to  the  plebiscitum  depriving 
him  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  legalize  his  refusal  he  appealed  to 
the  ratification  by  the  senate  of  Caesar's  acts.  Antony  intended 
to  drive  him  out  of  that  pro- 
vince,^ then  he  would  enter  into  a 
closer  alliance  with  Lepidus,  the 
governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and 
Hither   Spain,    and  Avith    Plancus, 


who   commanded    three    legions   in 


f\^ 


Coin  of  Ariminum.* 


Transalpine  Gaul ;  being  master  in 

person  or  through  his  two  friends  of  the  provinces  which  his  former 

general  had  held,  he   would   recross   the    Eubicon   and   recommence 


*  BIIVN;  Arion  on  a  dolpliin,  holding  the  lyre  and  cautharus;  scalloped  shell  beneath. 
Coin  of  Brundisium.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  403,  a  coin  on  which  Arion  is  liolding-  a  Victory. 

■^  Such  is  the  no  doubt  exagg-erated  account  of  Cicero  {Philipp.,  iii.  4,  and  xii.  6),  who 
speaks  of  300  executions.     According  to  Appian  there  were  only  a  few  soldiers  put  to  death. 
^  App.,  litdl.  civ.,  iii.  46. 

*  Head  of  man,  uncovered,  with  a  moustache  and  wearing  the  torques.     On  the  reverse, 
a  sliell.     Coin  of  Ariminum. 
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the   story  of   the    dictator,    but    with    a    different    ending— without 
the  clemency  which  hud  ruined  CVesar  ^November). 


III..— OcTAVius,  General  of  the  Senate  (January,  43). 

Cicero  returned  to  Eonie  ahnost  immediately  (December  9th). 
The  situation  appeared  better;  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties  had 
abandoned  tlie  city;  the  murderers  and  the  faction  of  the  noWes 
were  in  the  East;  Antony  and  Lepidus,  the  representatives  of 
the  soklierv,  in  the  two  Gauls.  It  was  allowable  then  to  think 
that  the  '*  honest  folk "  who  were  left  in  possession  of  Home  and 
the  government  miglit  with  skill  and  energy  get  power  into  their 
hands  again.  Cicero  put  himself  resolutely  at  their  head,  and 
dreamt  of  the  retui-n  of  the  glorious  times  of  his  consulship.  He 
perceived,  however,  that  the  sword  and  not  eloquence  would 
decide  the  victory ;    and  the  senate  had  no  army. 

But  the  young  man  Avho  had  just  expelled  Antony  had  one. 
Would  it  be  difhcult  to  win  him  over  to  the  good  cause?  He 
was  as  vet  only  a  name,  a  standard,  which  served  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  veterans.  Well,  could  they  not  possess  themselves 
of  this  standard?  Animated  with  pious  zeal  the  young  Octavius 
had  no  other  ambition  save  to  carry  out  his  father's  last  wishes. 
When  he  had  ruined  liimself  by  so  doing  he  Avould  relapse  into 
obscurity.  A  few  praises,  a  few  honours  woukl  satisfy  the  vanity 
of  a  youth  of  twenty ;  his  age  would  secure  his  docility.  Octavius 
would  thus  furnish  the  senators  with  the  army  they  lacked,  and 
after  the  victory  the  instrument  could  be  broken.  Would  it  not 
be  a  curious  sight  and  a  legitimate  expiation  to  make  Caesar's 
veterans  serve  to  consolidate  liberty?  Such  were  the  hopes  with 
which  the  old  co7isularis  lulled  himself,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  those  who  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  youth  had  already 
displayed  a  prudence  and  boldness  beyond  his  age.  Only  ten  days 
after  his  return  Cicero  sang  the  praises  of  Octavius  to  the  senate 
and  people;^    he   congratulated   the   legions   who   had    deserted   the 


*  Third  and  Fourth  Philippics.     See  on  this  subject  the  severe  words  of  Brutus  in  epistles 
It)  and  17  of  the  book  of  letters  of  Brutus  and  Cicero.     These  letters  to  Brutus  are  probably 


consul's  standards  and  the  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  was 
bravely  resisting  the  unjust  attack  of  the  man  whose  title  still 
made  him  lawful  head  of  the  Eepublic. 

Antony  was  in  fact  already  besieging  Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina 
(Modena).  Cicero,  recommencing  the  useless  campaign  of  Marcellus 
against  Caesar,  wished  to  have  the  consul  called  upon  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  leave  his  province,  and  await  the  decisions  of  the 
senate  ;  and  if  he  failed  to  comply,  to  have  him  declared  a  public 
enemy.  He  demanded  levies  too,  the  suspension  of  civil  affairs, 
the  assumption  of  the  war  dress,  and  the  declaration  of  a  tumultus 
(state  of  siege).  But  he  also  demanded  for  Lepidus,  whom  he 
hoped  to  detach  from  Antony  by  a  puerile  satisfaction  of  his 
vanity,  a  gilded  equestrian  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  Forum ; 
for  Octavius  an  exemption  from  the  leges  Annates^  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  the  title  of  propraetor.  In  order  that  no  objection 
might  be  raised  to  his  youth,  Cicero  quoted  the  early  commands 
held  by  the  victors  of  Zama  and  Cynoscephala3 ;  he  recalled  to 
mind  that  Alexander  had  conquered  Asia  ten  years  before  he 
reached  the  age  requisite  at  Rome  for  canvassing  the  consulship; 
and  he  guaranteed  the  patriotism  of  the  young  Ca?sar ;  he  knew,  said 

he,  even  his  innermost  thoughts  ;  he 
pledged  his  word  that  Octavius  would 
never  cease  to  be  what  he  then  was,  that 
is  to  say,  such  as  they  would  always 
J  Avish  him  to  be.  The  senate,  more  timid 
than  the  rash  old  man,  who  on  recovering 
his  speech  became  so  valiant,  granted  what  was  asked  for  the 
dictator's  heir,  adding  thereto  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue,' 
a  seat  in  the  senate  among  the  consulares^  and  the  ratification  of 
his  promises  to  the  soldiers ;  the  public  treasury  was  charged  A\'ith 
the  acquittal  of  his  debt.^ 


a  compilation  made  in  tiie  time  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  (Cf.  P.  Meyer,  Uber  die  Echtheit  des 
Brief wechsels  Cic.  ad  Brut.,  1881.) 

'  C.  CAESAR  COS.  TEli. ;  veiled  head  of  Julius  Caesar.  On  the  reverse,  A.  IIIUTIVS 
PR.,  with  the  lifuus,  prcpfericulum,  and  axe. 

^  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  61)  remarks  that  hitherto  only  Sylla  and  Pompey  had  obtained  an 
equestrian  statue.  For  tlie  like  honour  to  be  granted  to  a  youth  of  nineteen  there  must  have 
been  many  partisans  of  Ca?sar  in  the  senate. 

'  Cic,  Philijjp.,  V.  17  j  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  51 ;  Dion,  xlvi.  29. 


Coin  of  llirtius.' 


Coin   of  Ilirtius. 
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The  two  new  consuls,  however,  Ilirtiiis  and  Pansa,^  former 
friends  of  Ciesar,  succeeded  in  getting  one  more  attempt  made 
to  preserve  peace.  The  deputies  sent  to  Antony  returned  at  the 
end  of  January  witli  a  reply  that  could  not  be  accepted ;  he 
wished  to  have  the  consulship  for  Brutus  and  C'assius,  in  order 
to  make  peace  with  them ;  for  his  legionaries  lie  nnjuired  money 
and  land  ;  this  was  always,  since  Sylla's  tinu^,  the  lirst  condition 
in  a  treaty  of  peace ;  for  himself  tlie  command  of  Transalpine 
Gaul  for  five  years,  with  six  legions,  and  tlie  uphokliiig  of  all  his 
acts  like  those  of  C'tesar.  Cicero  coidd  not  yet,  ho^^•ever,  force 
on  a  declaration  of  Avar;  the  decree  charging  Octavius  and  the 
two  consids  to  raise  tae  blockade  of  Modena  only  spoke  of  a 
tumult  to  be  appeased.-  Octavius  had  for  this  campaign  receivcil 
the  title  of  i)roprtetor  together  with  tlie  miperimu  inid  an  authority 
equal  to  that  of  the  two  consuls  in  office.  Another  senatus- 
consultum  forbade  him  to  be  called  a  boy.^ 

Antonv  had  numerous  friends*  at  Tiomo  ^\^\o  succeeded  in 
getting  the  despatch  of  a  second  embassy  decided  upon ;  aud  in 
order  to  rid  themselves  of  Cicero,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  deputies.  lie  i)ca'ceived  the  snare  in  time,  and  by  his  twelfth 
FhiUp2>lc  he  obtained  the  reversal  of  a  decision  which  would  have 
allowed  Antony  time  to  take  ]\[odeiia  by  famine.  The  letters  of 
Sextus  Pompey,  who  was  assembling  an  army  at  Marseilles  and 
offered  his  services,  and  the  news  from  tlie  East,  Avhere  Brutus 
and  Cassius  had  taken  possession  of  their  governments  of  Syria 
and  Macedonia,  seconded  his  efforts  and  determined  the  senate. 

In  the  course  of  ^larch,  43,  Ilirtius  and  Octavius  entered 
on   the    campaign,  and   were   joined   at    the    end   of   the    month  by 

*  Vibius  Pansa  was  the  son  of  a  man  proscribed  by  Sylla.  (Dion,  xlv.  17.)  Even  before 
restoring  their  rights  to  the  children  of  the  proscribed  Ca'sar  had  obtained  the  election  of  Pansa 
to  the  tribuneship  in  51.     (Cic,  ad  Fa7n.,  viii.  8,  6  and  7.) 

^  The  word  tumultus  had  two  meanings;  it  signified  a  formidable  war  [especiall}'  a  Gallic 
war],  demanding  the  efforts  of  all  the  citizens,  or  a  disturbance  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  war.  Cicero  took  it  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  the  senate  in  the  second  ;  all  the  citizens 
however,  donned  the  sayum  of  the  soldiers.  The  citizens  were  taxed  5  per  cent,  on  their 
property  ;  the  senators  paid  in  addition  to  this  four  obols  for  each  tile  on  their  houses,  as  we 
used  to  pay  for  our  windows.     (Dion,  xlvi.  31.) 

^  Ne  qiiis  eum  puerum  diceret,  ne  majestas  tanti  imperii  minnoretur.     (Serv.,  ad  Eclog.,  i.) 

*  Dion  (xlvi.  l-:28)  puts  hito  the  mouth  of  one  of  them  named  Calenus  a  violent  speech 
again.^t  Cicero,  reproducing  tlie  accusations  and  calumnies  of  his  adversaries.  The  famous 
consulship  of  (J.'3  is  there  very  roughly  haii<lled. 


Coin  of  Vibius  Pansa. ^ 


Vibius   Pansa   with   fresh  levies.      Antony  tried  to  induce  them  to 

unite    with   him,   reminding   them   that  they 

too   were   Ca?sarians ;    that   the  man  he  was 

besieging    was    one   of    the    murderers,    and 

that   thev  would  be  the  first  victims  of  the 

party    whose    passions     they     served.       The 

consul  Ilirtius  sent  on  the  letter  to  Cicero, 

who   read  it  aloud  to    the   senate   with  an    eloquent  commentary.- 

These  last  days  of  the  orator  are  splendid;  he  now  carried 
into  public  affairs  the  activity  which  after  Pharsalia  he  had 
devoted  to  his  literary  labours,  and  which  had  rapidly  developed 
so  many  masterpieces.^  After  fifteen  years'  silence  on  the  rostra, 
he  had  now  taken  possession  of  it  to  restore  its  power  and  glory. 
An  old  man  whom  one  would  have  thought  broken  down  with 
years  and  varying  fortune,  became  in  himself  the  whole  govern- 
ment. In  the  senate  he  restored  confidence  to  the  timid  and 
courage  to  cowards;  in  the  city,  clad  in  war-dress  in  order  to 
show  everyone  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  he  challenged  voluntary 
gifts  to  supply  the  exhausted  treasury,  and  excited  the  devotion 
of  the  poor,  who  laboured  without  wages  to  fill  the  empty  arsenals. 
In  the  provinces  his  letters  sustained  the  constancy  of  the  besieged 
in  Modena,  restrained  Plancus  and  Lepidus,  confirmed  the  younger 
Pompey  in  his  favourable  disposition,  and  summoned  Pollio  from 
Spain,  Brutus  from  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  from  Syria,  to  the  aid 
of  the  senate.  The  last  named  of  these  wrote  to  him:  "I  am 
astonished  at  your  surpassing  yourself;  the  consularis  is  greater 
than  the  consul,  and  your  toga  has  done  more  than  our  arms."' 

But  Lepidus  did  not  vouchsafe  any  reply  to  his  advances; 
he  urged  the  senate  to  treat  with  Antony;  and  he  drew  Plancus 
and   Pollio   into   his   crafty   or   at    least    very    unsenatorial   policy; 

^  PANSA  ;  mask  of  Pan.  On  the  reverse,  C.  VIBIVS.  C.  F.  C.  N.  lOVIS  AXVK  , 
Jupiter  with  rays  round  his  head,  liolding  a  patera  and  a  spear.  This  god  was  worshipped  at 
Terracina  ( Anxur)  under  the  form  of  youthful  Jupiter  with  his  divine  partner  Feronia,  who 
was  assimilated  to  Juno.     (Serv.,  ad  Jin.,  vii.  799.) 

^  Philippic  xiii.  •••  i\ 

3  riura  hrevi  tempore  eversa,  quam  multis  annis  stante  repuhlica  scripsiimu^.    ( dc  Of.,  m.  1 ) ; 
the  de  Vartit.   Orat.,  the  Brutus,  the  Parado.ra,  the   Orator,  the  Acad.   Qiufst.,  de  Finibm 
Bonorum  et  Malomm,  the  Tusc.  Quesst.,  the  treatises  de  Scnec,  de  Amic,  de  Fato,  de  Gloria, 
de  Off.,  and  the  Topica.) 
*  Ad  Fam.,  iii.  13. 
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the  son  of  the  proscribed  of  78,  and  former  master  of  horse  under 
Csesar,  had  interests  Avhich  Cicero's  rhetoric  could  not  make  him 
forget.  As  for  the  tyrannicides,  they  were  far  distant,  and  not 
at  all  in  a  state  to  intervene  in  the  conflict  which  must  be  decided 
so  near  Eome.  Already  one  of  tliem,  Trebonius,  had  paid  the 
debt  with  his  blood  ;  Dolabella  had  suri)rised  hin)  in  Smyrna  and 
put  him   to  death.     Later  on  it  was  told  how  threatening  portents 


Valley  of  '  Homer's  Grottoes/  near  Smyrna.^ 

had  announced  the  public  misfortunes;  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
whose  statue  in  the  Palatine  looked  towards  the  rising  sun, 
suddenly  turned  her  face  towards  the  west,  as  though  unwilling 
to  see  the  places  occupied  by  the  murderers;  that  of  Minerva  at 
Mutina  bled.-  The  gods  became  Caesarian,  so  at  least  thought  the 
multitude  to  whom  these  miracles  were  related,  for  prodigies 
always  take  place  for  those  who  are  ready  to  believe  in  them. 

*  Delaborde,  Voyaye  dam  VAsie  inineurt,  pi.  Ob. 
-  Dion,  xh  i.  33. 


X  . 


•     A    slight    advantage    gained    by   Antony's    troops    before    the 
junction  of  the  three  generals   spread  uneasiness   in  the  city.      On 
the    15tli    of    April,    43,    Pansa    arrived    in    the    neighbourhood    of 
Bologna,    where    his    colleagues    were,    and    on   the   following   days 
the   battle   raged    tiercely  in   tlu-ee    places  at   once.     Already    Pansa 
was   mortally    wounded,    and   his   troops    were    retiring   in   disorder 
upon     the      Forum 
Gallorum    (Castel- 
Franco),   when  Hir- 
tius     appearing     at 
the  head  of   twenty 
cohorts  again  turned 
the  tide  of    victory 
During    this    double 
action  Octavius  had 
defended    the    camp 
against      Antony's 
brother.     The  latter 
asserted    that    the 
young    Ciesar,  terri- 
fied at  the  verv  fii'i^t 
onset,  had  fled  with- 
out his  insignia,  and 
that  for  two  days  he 
had    not    been   seen 
again.     Other  narra- 
tives on  the  contrary 
spoke  highly  of    his 
courage  ;    he    had 
seized,    it   was  said, 
a   standard   which   he    long    carried    in   the    thickest    of    the    fray.'' 
The  soldiers  conferred  the  title  of   imperator  on  their  three   leaders. 
The    two    armies     re-entered    their    lines;     it    was    necessary, 
however,   to  make  haste  in  relieving  the  place  unless  they   wished 
famine    to    open    its    gates.      Antony    pressed   it   closely;    nothing 


The  Mother  of  the  Gods.' 


^  Statue  in  the  Vatican.     ( Museo  Pio-Clementino,  i.  pi.  39.) 
*  A  pp.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  67.     That  writer  shows  a  strange  partiality  for  Antony. 
xlvi.  37  ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  10  ;  Cic,  Philipj}.,  xiv. ;  ad  Fatn.,  x.  11,  30,  33.) 


(Cf .  Dion, 
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could  enter  or  leave  it;  nets  spread  in  the  Secchia  and  Panaro 
intercepted  the  communications  Avhich  bold  swimmers  had  at  first 
established.  ^'Eut,"  says  Pliny,  '^Antony  was  not  master  of 
the  air;"  carrier-pigeons  bore  the  messages  of  D.  Brutus  into 
the  consul's  camp.^  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  urged  by  him  to  throw 
aid   into   the  town,  attacked   and  broke  through  the    enemy's  lines 


Medallion  representing  Nuniatius  Plancns  and  the  Genius  of  Lyons.^^ 

(27th  of  April).     Hirtius  fell  in  this  combat ;    his  colleague  Pansa 
died  next  day  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  first  action. =^ 

Before  the  fight  at  Castel-Franco,  a  report  had  spread  at 
Eome  that  one  of  the  consuls  had  been  beaten,  and  some  of 
Antony's  friends,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  movement  against 
Cicero,  said  that  on  the  22nd  of  April  the  old  consularis  would 
get  himself   elected  dictator.      On '  that  very  day  the   news   of  the 

*  IMiny,  Hist.  Xat.,  x.  53  ;  Dion,  xlvi.  36. 

=*  M.  de  Witte,  Bulletin  de  la  Sodcte  des  Anfiquaires,  1877.  Tlie  word  Feliciter  is  the 
consecrating  word  pronounced  by  Plancus  that  his  offering  may  hring  good  fortune  to  the  new 
colony.  As  for  the  name  of  Lwjdiuunn,  it  has  been  derived  from  two  Gallic  Mords,  luf/  dun, 
rock  or  hill  of  the  raven.  Tims  the  medallion  shows  a  raver  upon  a  rock.  But  Haron  Haverat 
and  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  dispute  this  etvmology. 

^  The  death  of  the  two  consuls  was  an  event  too  favourable  to  Octavius  for  him  not  to  have 
been  accused  of  having  caused  it.  He  was  said  to  have  himself  stmck  Hirtius  in  the  melde  and 
caused  poison  to  be  spread  on  Pansa's  wounds.     (Suet.,  Octn.v.,  11  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  10.) 
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first  battle  arrived;  Cicero  forthwith  obtained  a  vote  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods,  of  rewards  to  the  troops,  and  a  monument  to 
consecrate  the  memory  of  those  w^ho  had  fallen  in  defending 
their  country.^  When  the  result  of  the  second  battle  was  heard 
the  people  flocked  to  his  house  and  led  him  to  the  Capitol 
with  great  acclamations.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
real  victor  was  the  eloquent  old  man  who  had  forced  the  senate 
to  fight  and  win.  '^This  day,"  he  wrote  to  Brutus,  "has  repaid 
me  for  all  my  troubles."'^  The  war  indeed  seemed  at  an  end; 
Antony  fled  towards  the  Alps,  throwing  open  the  prisons  on  his 
way  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  with  all  the  miscreants  therein.^ 
l>ut  Decimus,  now  set  free,  w^as  following  him  full  of  ardour; 
Plancus,  restored  to  the  senate,  and  having  by  its  orders  just 
founded  the  City  of  Lyons,  sw^ept  down  thence  with  an  army  to 
close  Gaul  against  him,  and  Lepidus  had  renewed  his  protestations 
of  fidelity.  It  was  no  longer  thought  worth  while  to  maintain 
any  caution,  and  ten  senators,  under  the  presidency  of  Cicero, 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  acts  of  Antony;  this  was  a  first 
step  towards  the  abolition  of  even  Caesar's  acts.^  The  friends  of 
the  fugitive  proconsul  were  troubled  ;  his  Avife  Fulvia  w^as  called 
to  account  for  his  ill-gotten  wealth;  the  prudent  Atticus  hastened 
to  tender  his  services  to  her/ 


lY. — Formation   of  the  Second   Triumvirate;   the  Proscriptions; 

Death  of  Cicero  (43  b.c). 

Amid  this  joy  and  festivity  Octavius  was  almost  forgotten. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  Decimus  Brutus  that  fifty  days  of 
supplication'  were  decreed ;  Wie  conduct  of  the  war  w^as  even 
taken  from  Octavius  and  entrusted  to  the  general  whom  he  had 
just  saved,  although  Brutus  had  only,  as  he  himself  said,  shadows 
and    phantoms    rather    than    soldiers.       The   successes    of    Cassius   in 

*  Til  is  was  the  fourteenth  and  last  Philippic. 
=^  Ad  Unit.,  3. 

'  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xi.  10  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iv.  78. 

*  UpoffXTiHf^  ^*  toTto  iiv  h"  aKi'piotriv  tuiv  J'tto  Katffapof  ciareTayfi^vcov.     (App.,  Bell.civ.,  iii.  82.) 
^  Corn.  Nepos,  Att.,  9. 

"  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xi.  18  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  74  ;  Dion,  xlvi-  39, 
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Coin 

of  Antony's 

First  Legion.' 


Asia,  the  progi-ess  of  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  of  Sextus  Pompey 
on  the  sea,  increased  the  general  confidence  still  more  ; 
and  then  two  legions  were  about  to  arrive  from  Africa  ; 
what  need  had  they  of  that  hoy  ? 

Before  the  consul  Pansa  expired  he  had,  it  is  said, 
summoned  Octavius  to  his  death-bed,  and  after  speak- 

Marc  Antony.^     .  „    ,  .  •,     i  y-« 

mg  of  his  gratitude  to  Caesar,  and  of  the  desire  which 
he  had  kept  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  to  avenge  him  some  day, 
he  had  added  that  the  dictator's  heir,  hated  as  he  was  of  the 
senate,  had  but  one  path  of  safety  open  to  him,  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Antony.'^  These  warnings  were  not  needed 
by  the  young  aspirant.  When  Brutus  came  to  thank 
him  for  the  safety  which  he  owed  him  ;  ^^  It  was  not 
for  you,"  he  replied,  '^that  I  took  up  arms;  the  murder 
of  my  father  was  an  execrable  crime  ;  I  only  fought  to 
humble  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Antony."  From  that 
day  Decimus  wrote  to  Cic^ero  to  mistrust  this  zealous  son.  Octavius, 
indeed,    satisfied    with   having    shown   the    world    that   he    must   be 

taken  account  of,  was  unwilling  to  crush 
Caesar's  old  licnitenant  altogether ;  he  allowed 
N^ntidius  to  lead  to  him  across  the  Apen- 
nines two  legions  raised  in  lower  Italy. 
And  Antony  being  tamely  pursued,  reached 

lje«^ionary  Coin  of  Antony.'  i  •     i         i       i 

unhindered   the   town   of   Fr(»jus,  where  he 
put   an    end    to   the   indecision    of    Lc^pidus    by   enticing    away   his 

troops  (29th  of  ]\Iay).  A  zealous  republican  and 
friend  of  that  general,  named  Juventus  Laterensis,  had 
hitherto  dissuaded  him  from  this  alliance ;  when  he 
saw  the  two  leaders  embrace  one  another,  he  stabbed 
himself  with  his  sword.  Decimus  Brutus  was  too 
Legionary  Coin    weak  to  hold  his  owu  with  his  raw  levies  against  this 

of  Antony.         .  .  *=* 

imposing   force,    which    was    still   further   augmented  a 
short    time    afterwards    by    the    defection    of    Asinius    Pollio,    the 

'  Head  of  Marc  Antony,  from  a  coin. 
'^  A  pp.,  Bell,  dr.,  iii.  78. 

^  LEG.  PRI ;  eaf^le  between  two  standards.     Silver  coin. 

*  ANT(onius)  AVG(ur)  IIIVIR  K(ei)  P(ublic«)  Clon.stituend.-e),  and  a  pallev.     On  the 
reverse,  CHORTIS  SPECVLATORVM  ;  three  military  standards  surmounted  bv  crowns 
'  CHORTIVM  PRAETORIARVM  ;  eagle  between  tw<,  standards. 


i 


governor   of   Spain,   and   of  Plancus,  governor  of  long-haired  Gaul ; 
and   Antony   found    himself    again   at    the    head    of    twenty -three 

legions. 

Then  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  remember  Octavius. 
To  detain  him  until  the  arrival  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  whose 
return  was  urged  on  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Cicero  wished  to 
lojul  him,  to  overivhelm  him  with  honours.^  He  got  an  ovation 
decreed  him  ;    this  was  a  means  to  separate  him  from  his  legions, 


Roman  Ruins  at  Frejus— The  Amphitheatre. 

for  it  was  usual  for  the  general  to  disband  his  troops  after  the 
triumph.  An  attempt  Avas  also  made  to  work  upon  his  soldiers; 
lands  and  monev  were  offered  them,  nnd  especially  leave  to 
retire,  and  it  was  attempted  to  sow  discord  in  their  ranks  by 
givino;  to  some  and  refusinc:  others.  And  finally  when  Octavius 
left  his  camp  for  a  few  days,  dc^puties  from  the  senate  appeared 
therein.  The  soldiers  refused  to  listen  to  them,  but  themselves 
sent  to  Eome  a  depntation  of  400  veterans  who  declared  in  the 
Curia    that    their*  chief,     being    exempted     by     a    senatus-consultum 

'  CiTsarevi  Laudandum  et  toUendnm.     Tlie  last  word  has  two  meanings,  of  which  one  is 
sinister.     (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  02  ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  12.) 
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from  the  lex  Annalis^  desired  to  come  and  canvass  the  consulship. 
The  permissifm  to  do  so  was  refused  ;  ^'  If  you  do  not  grant  it,'' 
said  one  of  them,  tapping  his  sword,  "this  will  obtain  it  for 
him,"'  and  they  returned  to  Octavius,  who  forthwith  crossed  the 
Eubicon  with  eight  legions. 

The  senate  tried  to  stop  him  by  a  humble  embassy,  which 
granted  him  everything,  even  to  a  largesse  of  2,500  drachma} 
for  the  soldiers,  a  reward  for  their  insolent  bravado.  As  these 
humiliating  concessions  proved  ineffectual,  they  assumed  the 
grand  courage  of  former  days;  they  put  on  the  garb  of  war;  all 
the  citizens  were  armc^d,  and  some  earth  was  disturbed  on  the 
Janieulum  in  order  to  raise  fortifications  there.  The  praetor 
Conuitus,  a  zealous  republican,  displayed  great  warlike  ardour ; 
he  reckoned  on  the  two  legions  which  had  just  landed  from  Africa ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  young  CVsar  appeared  they  went  over  to  him. 
The  same  day  he  entered  the  city  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
populace,  and  the  senators  hastened  to  pay  their  court  to  him. 
Cicero  arrived  late :  "  What,"  said  Octavius  ironically,  "  You 
appear  last  among  my  friends."  He  fled  on  the  following  night, 
whilst  Corautus  slew  himself. 

A  popular  assembly  proclaimed  Octavius  consul,  giving  him 
the  colleague  whom  he  himself  seh^cted,  his  relative  Pedius  (22nd 
of  September,  43),  together  with  the  right  of  choosing  the  pra?fect 
of  the  city  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  twentieth  year.^ 
He  at  once  obtained  the  ratification  of  his  adoption,  the  repeal  of 
the  proscription  pronounced  against  Dolabc^lla,  and  the  distribution 
among  his  troops,'  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  of  the 
promised  rewards.  Pedius  on  his  side  proposed  an  enquiry  into 
the  murder  of  C^a^sar ;  in  order  to  reach  Sextus  Pomi)ey  he 
included  in  the  accusation  the  murderers  and  their  accomplices, 
even  those  who  had  been  absent  from  Pome  at  the  time  when  the 
de(>d  was  committed.  The  trial  commenced  immediately;  Decimus 
Brutus    was    accused     by     Comificius,     Cassius    by    Agrippa,    etc. 

^  Tliis  is  tlie  same  speech  already  attributed  to  one  of  Caesar's  centurions,  and  is  perhaps  no 
more  authentic  than  tlie  other. 

^  Consulafum  iniit  Ccemr  pridie  qiiam  virjinti  arfnos  impleret.     (VeTl.  Paterc.   ii.  65.) 
=  2,o(H)  dradima^  to  each  soldier.     "  Hence  tlie  custom  of  ffiving  tlie  like  sum  to  the  soldiers 
of  every  legion  which  enters  Rome  in  arms  after  having  proclaimed  an  imnerator ''    (Dion 
xl.4«.)  •      V         » 
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They  were  condemned  to  banishment  and  the  loss  of  their  property.^ 
Of  all  the  senators  only  one  had  dared  to  defend  them;  a  few 
months  later  he  paid  for  his  boldness  with  his  life.^ 

Now  Octavius  could  treat  with  Antony  without  fearing  to  be 
eclipsed  by  him.  He  was  consul,  he  had  an  army,  he  was  master 
of  Kome,  and  round  him  had  gathered  all  those  among  the 
Ctesarians  whom  Antony's  violence  or  unsteadiness  had  di'iven  from 
him.  His  interest  enforced  this  alliance  upon  him,  for  alone  he 
could  not  have  contended  against  the  twenty  legions  which  Brutus 
and  Cassius  had  already  assembled  in  the  East.  Pedius  made  the 
first  advances;  he  caused  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
pronounced  against  Lepidus  and  Antony.^  It  was  this  news  which 
had  decided  the  defection  of  Plancus.  Decimus,  abandoned  by  him 
and  shortly  afterwards  by  all  his  soldiers,  tried  to  reach  Macedonia 
in  disguise;  being  recognized  and  seized  near  Aquillia  by  a 
Gallic  chief,  he  solicited  an  interview  with  his  former  companion 
in  arms.  Antony  replied  by  ordering  the  head  of  the  fugitive  to 
be  sent  to  him;  then  he  announced  to  Octavius  that  he  had  just 
sacrificed  this  victim  to  the  manes  of  Caesar;  he  was  the  second 
who  fell.^  After  this  exchange  of  courtesies,  Lepidus  had  little 
trouble  in  an^anging  a  settlement  which  secret  emissaries  had 
doubtless  been  preparing  since  the  battle  of  Modena. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  three  leaders  met  near  Bologna, 
in  an  island  of  the  Eeno,-^  the  banks  of  which  were 
lined  on  each  side  by  five  legions.  The  strictest  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  as  afterwards  in  the  middle  ages, 
against  treachery.  They  passed  three  days  in  drawing 
up  the  plan  of  the  second  triumvirate  and  arranging 
the  division  of  the  Eoman  world  among  them.  Octavius 
was  to  resign  the  consulship  and  to  be  replaced  in  that  office  foi* 
the  remainder  of   the  year   by   Yentidius,  Antony's  lieutenant.      A 

*  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  95 ;  Dion,  xlvi.  45. 

""  Livy,  Epit.,  cxx. ;  Dion,  xlvi.  48  ;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  69.    . 
'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  96. 

*  Trebonius  had  been  the  first.  A  third  tyrannicide,  Basilus,  was  about  this  time  slain  by 
his  slaves,  whom  he  treated  cruelly.  (App.,  ibid.,  98.)  A  fourth,  Aquila,  had  perished  before 
Modena  (Mutina.) 

'  Probably  at  Crocetta  del  Trebbo,  two  miles  west  of  Pologna,  where  an  islet  5(X)  yards 
lon<?  is  to  be  seen.     (Cramer,  Anciejit  Itabj,  i.  88.) 

"  P.  VKNTIDI  PONT.  IMP.  :  soldier  standing.     Peverso  of  a  silver  coin  of  Marc  Antony. 

VOL.    HI.  GO 


Veutidius.' 
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new  magistracy  was  created,  under  the  name  of  triumviri  rei 
piihlicw  constituendce.  Lepidus,  Antony,  and  Octavius^  assumed 
to  themselves  the  consular  power  for  five  years,  with  the  right 
of  disposing  of  all  offices  for  the  same  period ;    their  decrees  were 

to  have  the  force  of  law,  without  needing  the  con- 
firmation of  either  the  senate  or  the  people ;  and 
finally,  they  reserved  for  themselves  two  provinces 
each  near  Italy  ;  Lepidus  took  Narbonensis  and 
Hither  Spain,  Antony  the  two  Gauls,  Octavius  Africa, 
Antony  Triumvir.^  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  East  being  occupied  by 
Brutus  and  Cassius  remained  undivided,  as  did  Italy ;  but  Octavius 
and  Antony  were  to  go  and  fight  the  murderers,  whilst  Lepidus 
remained  at  Eome  and  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  association. 
The  triumvirs  had  forty-three  legions ;  in  order  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  their  soldiers,  they  pledged  themselves  to  give  them 
5,000  draclinKe  apiece  after  the  war,  with  the  lands  of  eighteen  of 

the  finest  cities  in  Italy,  among  others  Ehegium, 
Beueventum,  Yenusia,  Nuceria,  Capua,  Ariminum 
and  Vibona.''  When  these  conditions  had  been  drawn 
up  iu  writing,  and  each  had  sworn  to  observe  them, 
Octavius  read  aloud  to  the  trooi)s  the  conditions  of 
Lepidus  Triumvir'    ^]^^  ^^^^^^. .  ^^^^  -^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  cement  the  alliance  they 

reipiired  him  to  marry  one  of  Fulvia's  daughters.'^  The  army  in 
fact  had  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  it  deliberated, 
approved  (u*  rejected  ;  the  camp  replaced  the  Forum,  to  the  great 
dangcn-  of  discipline  and  order,  not  to  say  of  liberty.  Of  late, 
since  the  r/rcaf  stroke  of  the  ides,  the  word,  if  not  the  thing  itself, 
had  often  reappeared.  But  the  last  of  Home's  citizens,  the  man 
who  had  just  inadc^  a  free  voice  heard,  was  already  proscribed. 

By  that  inexorable  fatality  which  we  have  so  often  pointed 
out,  the  senatorial  })arty  was  about  to  suffer  by  the  law  it  had 
made    for    its    opponents.      The    proscriptions   and    confiscations   of 


'  App.,  ne/l.  rir.,  iv.  2;  Dion,  xlvi.  55. 

^M.  ANTONIVS.  ITT.  VTIl.  Il.T\C. ;  head  of  Antony;  heliind  it  the  an^ur's  /^V/^/^^^ 
Gold  coin. 

'  App.,  nr/I.  dr.,  iv.  n  :  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  10. 

*M.  LT^PIDVS  III.  VTK.  li.P.C.  ;  head  of  Lepidus;  behind  it,  a  simpuluin  and 
sprinkler.     CJold  coin. 

•'  Clo<lia,  born  of  a  former  inarriag*-  of  Fulvia  with  llu'  turbulent  C'Todius. 
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Sylla  were  to  begin  again ;  but  it  was  now  the  nobility  who  were 
to  pay  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  crime  of  the  ides  of 
March  and  for  the  torrents  of  blood  with  which  forty  years  before 
the  oligarchy  had  flooded  Eome  and  Italy. 

In  later  times  it  was  related  that  many  prodigies  had 
announced  the  triumvirs'  fury.  One  of  these  may  well  be  callcMl 
true;  some  vultures,  it  was  said,  came  and  alighted  on  the 
temple  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  the  Eoman  people  ;  there  were 
indeed  birds  of  prey  gathering  together,  greedy  for  carnage. 

Before  reaching  Eome  the  triumvirs  sent  an  order  in  advance 
to  the  consul  Bedius  to  put  to  death  seventeen  of  the  most  con- 
siderable nu^n  in  the  State;  Cicero  was  among  the  number.  Then 
they  arrived  one  after  another.  Octavius  entered  first;  on  the 
following  day  Antony  appeared;  Lepidus  came  only  third.  They 
were  each  surrounded  by  a  legion  and  their  praetorian  cohort. 
The  inhabitants  beheld  with  affright  these  silent  soldiers,  who 
went  in  succession  and  took  up  their  position  at  every  point 
whence  the  town  could  be  commanded.  Eome  seemed  like  a  city 
conquered  and  given  over  to  the  sword.  One  more  day  passcnl 
in  cruel  anxiety  ;  a  few  men  assembled  in  the  Forum  by  a  tribune, 
passed  a  plebiscitum  confirming  the  usurpation  by  legalizing  the 
triumvirate  (November  27th).'  At  last  in  the  night  the  following 
edict  was  posted  at  all  the  cross-ways :  ''  Lepidus,  IVfarcus  Antonius 
and  Octavius  chosen  triumvirs  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Eepublic 
thus  declare : ''  Had  not  the  perfidy  of  the  wicked  answered  beiu^fits 
by  hatred;  had  not  those  whom  CVesar  in  his  clemency  spared, 
enriched,  and  loaded  with  honours  after  their  defeat,  become  his 
murderers,  we  too  should  forget  those  who  have  declared  us  public 
enemies.     Enlightc^ned  by  the  experience  of  Ca)sar,  we  will  forestall 

our  enemies  before  they  take  us  by  surprise Some  of 

them  have  already  been  punished  ;  with  the  help  of  the  gods  we 
will  reach  the  rest.  Being  ready  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  parricides  beyond  the  seas,  it  has  seemed  to  us  and 
will  appear  to  you  necessary  that  we  should  leave  no  (^nemies 
behind  us.  There  must  be  no  hesitation,  they  must  be  swc^^t 
away  with  one  blow  from  among  us.     Yc^t  w(^  will  be  more  merciful 


^  C.  L  L.,  vol.  i.  406  ;   Fasti  rolofinni. 
-  iYvTio  X'tytwmv.     (App.,  lU'll.  ctr.,  iv.  8.) 
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than  another  imperator^  who  also  restored  the  ruined  Republic, 
and  whom  you  hailed  with  the  name  of  Felix.  Not  all  the 
wealthy,  not  all  who  have  held  office  will  perish,  hut  only  the 
reprobate.      That   is  Avhy  we   have   prefen-ed  to  draw  up  a  list  of 

proscribed  persons  rather  than  to  order 
an  execution  in  which  the  soldiers, 
blinded  by  rage,  might  have  struck 
down  some  of  the  innocent.  This 
then  is  our  order :  let  no  one  hide 
any  of  those  whose  names  follow : 
whosoever  shall  aid  in  the  escape  of 
a  proscribed  man  shall  be  himself 
proscribed.  Let  the  heads  be  brought 
to  us.  As  a  reward  a  man  of  free 
condition  shall  receive  25,000  Attic 
drachma^,  a  slave  10,000,  together 
with  freedom  and  the  name  of  citizen. 
The  names  of  the  executioners  and 
informers  shall  be  kept  secret." 

Then  followed  the  list  of  130 
names;  a  second  containing  150  ap- 
peared almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  others. 
Senators  received  the  honour  of  a 
separate  list ;  their  names  were  not, 
as   in    Sylla's    time,    mixed    up    with 

\%\00f'  W:, li^fii^, ; .'  '^^'^IttlllH  ^^^^^^   ^^  common  proscripti^  and  it  is 
''""'  '~   '  '  not  certain  that  some  did  not  hold  to 

Genius  of  the  llomau  People.^  ^^^^   distinction    CVCU    in    dcath.^ 

Before  day -break  guards  had  been  placed  at  the  gates  and  in 
all  places  which  might  serve  for  escape.  To  deprive  the  con- 
demned of  all  hope  of  pardon,  at  the  head  of  the  first  list  stood 
the  names   of   Lepidus'    brother,    of   L.    Ciesar,    Antony's   uncle,^  of 


*  Statue  in  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.     It  romes  from  tlio  Farnese  Collection. 

-  Dion,  xlvii.  4. 

'  This  Lepidus  and  L.  Ca>sar,  cousin  of  tlie  dictator,  liad  been  the  first  to  vote  for  the 
senat US-consult uni  which  declared  the  brotlier  of  one  and  the  nephew  of  tlie  other  public 
enemies.     (App.,  Bell.  cii\,  iv.  V2.) 
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The  Triumvirs.* 


Fulvia. 


a  brother  of    Plancus,  of  Pollio's  father-in-law,  and  of  C.  Toranius, 
one  of  the  guardians  of  Octavius.     Each  of  the  triumvirs 
had  fnven  up  one  of  his  relatives  to  win  the  right  of 
indulging   his    vengeance    without    stint.      They    kept 
their    accounts    with    scrupulous   exactness;    such   and 
such  a  head  claimed  by  one  appeared  to  the  others  to 
be  worth  two  or  three;    they   bargained,   they  agreed, 
and  the  three  heads  were  given  to  balance  the  account.     As  in  the 
fatal  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  the  rostra  had  its  hideous  trophies; 
thither    the   heads   must    be   carried    to    receive    the    blood-money. 
Hatred,    envy,    greed,    every  evil  passion  broke   loose,    and   it  was 
easy  to  get  a  name  inserted  in  the  fatal  list  or  to  hide  the  corpse 
of    a   murdered   enemy  amid  those  of    the   proscribed.       The  virile 
robe  was   given  to 
children  in  order  to 
release    their    pro- 
perty from  tutelage 
before    the    time, 
and  then  they  Avere 
condemned.    A  head  was  brought 
to  Antony  :   ''  I  do  not  know  it," 
replied  he,  ^4et  it 
be    taken    to     my 
wife."    It  was  that 
of  a  wealthy  private 
individual  who  had 
refused  to  sell  one 
of   his   villas   to    Fulvia.     One   woman,   in  order  to  marry  a  friend 
of   Antony,   got  her  husband   proscribed   and  gave  him  up   herself. 
A  son  revealed   the  hiding-place   of   his  father,   a  praetor   in   office, 
and    was    rewarded    with    the    sedileship.      C.    Toranius    asked    the 
assassins  for  a  respite  of  a  few  moments  to  send  his  son  to  entreat 
Antony's  clemency.     ^^But   it  was   thy  son,"  they  answered,  '^  Avho 

'  Heads  of  Octavius,  Marc  Antony,  and  Lepidus  side  by  side  on  a  bronze  coin  of  Ephesus. 

'  Head  of  Fulvia  as  Victory.  On  the  reverse,  C.  NVMONIVS  VA  ALA  ;  soldier  attacking 
an  entrenchment. 

^  Fulvia,  Antony's  first  wife,  with  the  attributes  of  victory,  the  wings  and  shield.  From 
a  very  rare  bronze  coin  bearing  the  inscription,  4>0VA0V1AN12N  [Fulvianorum].  {Revue 
Numism.,  1853,  pi.  x.,  No.  5.) 


Fulvia.^ 
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Sextus  l^oiupey.'' 


(leiiiaiided    thy    death."      The    tribiiiio  Salvius  was   kiUed    at   tabh>, 

and  the  murderers  obliged  the  guests  to 
continue  the  banquet.^  Yerres  perished 
then  ;  Antony  wished  to  have  his  Cor- 
inthian bronzes.  l*hincus  had  hidden 
himself  near  Salernum,  but  he  could 
not  give  up  the  delicacies  of  life  and 
the  perfumes  whieli  disclosed  his  re- 
treat. In  order  to  save  his  slaves,  who 
w^re  put  to  torture,  he  gave  himself  up. 
There  were,  however,  some  fine 
examples  of  devotion;  Yarro  was  saved 
by  his  friends,  others  by  their  slaves; 
Api^ius  by  his  sun,  whose  filial  piety  the  people  afterwards  rewarded 

by  giving  him  the  tedile- 
ship.  Antony's  mother,  tlie 
sister  of  L.  Caesar,  threw 
herself  before  the  mur- 
derers crying:  "You  shall 
not  slay  him  till  you  have 
killed  me — me,  the  mother 
of  your  general."  lie  had 
time  to  flee  and  hide  him- 
self ;  a  decree  of  the  consul 
erased  his  name  from  the 
list  of  the  proscribed. 
Many  escaped,  thanks  to 
the  ships  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
who  had  just  taken  pos- 
session of  Sicily,  and  whose 
lieet  was  cruisin»]r  alon^  the 

A  Vessel.' 

coasts.     lie    had    caused    a 
notice  to   be  posted   in  Eome   itself,  where   the   triumvirs   promised 


*  Dion,  xlvii.  5,  6 ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iv.  12-51.  He  speaks  of  300  seiuitors  and  2,000  kni<rl.ts 
being  priKseribed.  The  numbers  are  less  in  Livy  {Epit.,cxx.)  ;  there  mention  is  only  made  of 
130  jsenutors. 

^  From  a  cameo  in  the  Cahmet  de  France,  No.  184. 

^  Ship  with  lifts,  sail,  and  ram.     (^Uicli,  JM'cf.  des  antiq.,  etc.,  under  the  word  Cei-uchi.) 
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100,000  sesterces  for  a  head,  that  he  would  give  200,000  for  each 
proscribed  man  saved.  Several  succeeded  hi  reaching  Africa,  Syria, 
and  Macedonia.  Cicero  w\as  less  fortunate ;  Octavius  had  abandoned 
him  to  Antony's  rancour,  with  regret,  however,  for  it  was  a  useless 
murder.  Since  they  were  going  to  impose  silence  on  the  Forum, 
what  was  an  orator  without  a  platform?  A  voice  without  echo, 
A\hich  would  grow  silent  of  its  own  accord.  But  Antony  and 
Fulvia  wished  for  the  hand  which  had  written  and  the  tongue 
which  had  delivered  the  PhiUi^pks^  and  Octavius  had  called  to 
mind  the  Joyful  cry.  uttered  by  Cicero  at  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  Caesar,  his  homicidal  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  strike 
too.  By  a  just  retribution  he  who,  except  in  one  instance,  was 
more  distinguished  for  humanity  than  any  other  Boman,  Avas  about 
to  meet  the  fate  which  he  had  wished  to  inflict  on  a  greater 
man  than  himself :  imti  legem  qiiam  fecit} 

C'icero  was  with  his  brother  at  his  house  in  Tusculum.  At 
the  first  news  of  the  proscriptions  they  hastened  to  Astura,  Avheie 
stood  another  of  his  villas,  situated  in  a  little  islet  which  was 
sufficiently  near  the  coast  to  become  united  to  it  in  later  times. 
Thence  they  counted  upon  taking  ship  and  reaching  Greece; 
but  they  lacked  provisions  and  money  ;  Quintus  went  back  to  get 
some.  His  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  murderers,  who  put  him 
to  the  torture  to  make  him  reveal  the  spot  wlu>re  Quintus  was 
hidden;  in  spite  of  fearful  sufferings  the  youth  kept  silence; 
the  father,  who  saAV  and  heard  all,  could  not  endure  the  sight,  and 
gave  himself  np.  At  Astura  Cicero  found  a  vesj-el  which  carried 
him  to  Circeii ;  there  despair  seized  him  ;  he  went  ashore  exclaim- 
ing :  ''I  will  die  in  this  country  which  I  have  so  often  saved."' 
He  formed  a  design  of  rc^turiiing  to  Eome,  secretly  penetrating 
into  the  house  of  Octavius,  and  killing  himself  upon  the  hearth- 
stone,   in    order    to    attract    an    avenging    fury    on    his    life.      llis 

'  See  p.  401,  note  2.  Livy  says  of  Cicero's  death  :  Qua>  vere  existimanti  minus  indipia 
videnpoftdf,quod  a  victore  inimico  nil  crudelius  passus  erat,quam  quod  ejmdcm  fortun<e  compos 
"itemfecissef.     (Fragm.  of  Book  cxx.) 

■'  Moriar  in  patria  sa'pe  sermta.  (Livy,  Fra(/7n.,  cxx.)  The  historian  adds ;  Omnium 
adversorum  nihil,  ut  viro  diynum  erat,  tulit  prcpter  mortem.  (Cf.  Quintil.,  Inst.,  xii.  1,  and 
Lucan,  Phars.,  vii.  65,  who  is  very  hostile  to  him.)  On  the  other  hand,  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  G6),  under  Tiberius,  and  Juvenal  (viii.  237),  under  Trajan,  are  very  favourable  to  him.  It 
is  strange  that  Tacitus  never  mentions  his  name  except  in  tlie  Dialogue  of  Orators  (40),  and 
incidentally  in  the  speech  of  Cremutius  Cordus.     {Ann.,  iv.  34.) 
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servants,  however,  still  led  him  away  as  far  as  his  house  at 
Formiie,  where  he  landed  to  rest  himself  for  a  short  time  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  sea.^ 

Scarcely  had  he  got  into  his  litter  again  when  the  assassins 
arrived,  led  by  a  centurion  named  Herennius  and  a  legionary 
tribune  called  Popillius,  whom  he  had  formerly  saved  from  an 
accusation  of  parricide.  They  burst  in  the  doors ;  but  as  all  in 
the  house  asserted  that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  their  master, 
they  were  undecided  what  to  do,  when  a  young  man  named 
Philogonus,  whom  Cicero  had  himself  instructed  in  literature,  told 
the  tribune  that  the  litter  was  being  carried  towards  the  sea  by 
covered  passages.  Popillius,  with  a  few  soldiers,  made  a  rush 
to  reach  the  outlet  before  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  band  with 
llereimius  hastened  along  the  passage.  The  noise  of  their  steps 
warned  Cicero  that  he  was  discovered ;  he  stopped  his  litter,  and 
carrying  his  left  hand  to  his  chin,  a  common  gesture  with  him, 
he  looked  steadily  at  the  murderers.  His  disordered  and  dusty 
hair,  his  pale  and  wasted  countenance,  made  the  soldiers  hesitate, 
and  they  covered  their  faces  while  Herennius  struck.  He  had  put 
his  head  out  of  the  litter  and  presented  his  throat  to  the  murderer 
(4th  of  December,  43).  *'  Of  all  his  misfortunes,"  says  Livy, 
**  death  Avas  the  only  one  which  he  bore  like  a  man." 

According  to  Antony's  orders  they  cut  off  his  head  and  his 
hand,  which  were  brought  to  the  triumvir  while  he  was  at  table. 
At  the  sight  of  them  he  expressed  a  savage  satisfaction,  and 
Fulvia,  taking  up  the  bloody  head,  pierced  with  a  bodkin  the 
tongue  which  had  pursued  her  with  so  many  well-merited  sarcasms. 
The  sad  remains  were  then  fastened  to  the  rostra.  Crowds  flocked 
to  see  them,  as  they  had  but  lately  done  to  hear  the  great  orator, 
but  with  tears  and  groans.  Octavius  himself  was  secretly  giieved 
at  his  death;  and  although  under  his  reign  none  ever  dared 
pronounce  that  great  name,  he  gave  the  consulship  to  his  son  as  a 
reparation. 

On  one   occasion  he  even  bore  witness  to  his  virtues.     *^  I  have" 


^  Formiaj  (Mola  di  Gaeta)  is  four  miles  from  Gaeta.  There  may  still  be  seen  there,  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  some  remains  of  Cicero's  villa,  and  the  inhabitants  point  out  an  obelisk 
which  they  assert  is  his  tomb.  (Eustace,  Classical  Tuur,  ii.  313.)  He  was  sixty-four  years  of 
age  all  hut  twenty-nine  days. 


ft. 
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heard  tell,"  relates  Plutarch,  ''that  several  years  afterwards, 
Augustus  having  one  day  entered  the  apartment  of  one  of  his 
nephews,  that  youth,  who  was  holding  a  work  of  Cicero's  in 
his  hands,  surprised  at  seeing  his  uncle,  hid  the  book  under  his 
robe.  Augustus,  who  perceived  this,  took  the  book,  read  a  great 
piirt  of  it  standing,  and  returned  it  to  the  youth  saying :  "  He 
was  a  wise  man,  my  son ;  yes,  a  wise  man,  and  one  who  loved 
his  country  well."  ^ 

Thus  perished,  in  the  splendour  of  his  talent,  the  prince  of 
Eoman  orators,  and  one  of  the  most  honourable  men  who  have 
ever  adorned  literature,  one  of  those  whose  wTitings  have  most 
contributed  to  the  moral  development  of  humanity. 

])oubtless  Cicero  cannot  be  counted  among  great  minds.  As 
a  philosopher  his  part  is  small ;  he  expounds  and  discusses, 
without  advancing  any  original  views,  the  opinions  of  different 
schools.  lie  himself  says  so  to  Atticus :  ''I  have  little  trouble 
about  it,  for  1  only  furnish  the  words  for  which  I  am  never  at  a 
loss."  '^  His  treatise  concerning  Duties  is  the  gospel  of  the  Latins, 
but  -lie  copied  Panietios ;  most  of  his  works  on  rhetoric  are 
translated  or  imitated  from  the  Greeks.  His  Laws  are  rather 
a  brilliant  resume  of  Eoman  legislation  than  a  theory  in  the  style 
of  Aristotle  or  Plato  ;  and  his  mind  has  such  difficulty  in  rising 
above  present  things,  that  in  the  Republic^  the  must  original  of 
his  works,  he  shows  the  ideal  of  the  best  government  fully  realized 
in  the  constitution  of  Eome.  Possessing  a  supple  and  brilliant 
understanding,  he  lacks  depth  and  breadth  ;  he  is  above  all  things 
an  artist  in  language. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  may  be  blamed  for  many  contradictions; 
as  a  consular  is  for  many  errors  ;  as  an  individual  for  many 
weaknesses. 

Ilis  philosophy  was  like  Janus,  it  had  two  faces,  one  for  the 
profane,  another  for  the  initiated.     In  the  peroration  of  the    Verrine 


'  Atticus,  Cicero's  great  friend,  did  not  perish  with  him.  We  have  seen  how  he  took  his 
precautions  with  Antony  l.y  aiding  with  his  weaUh  the  triumvir's  wife,  who  during  the  siege  of 
Modena  liad  remained  at  Home  without  any  resources.  Tliis  clever  man,  the  friend  of  the 
tlie  tyrannicide,  married  his  only  daughter  to  Agrippa  and  his  granddaughter  to  Tiberius. 
Accordingly  he  had  taken  great  care  to  destroy  all  his  correspondence  with  Cicero,  in  which  the 
new  masters  might  have  read  his  homicidal  wishes  against  Ctesar. 

'  Ad  Att.j  xii.  52  ;    Verba  tantum  afero,  quibus  abundo. 
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Orations  J  he  retains  the  gods  and  the  old  beliefs  as  oratorical 
properties  ;  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laivs^  as  a  useful  instrument 
of  government ;  and  in  the  Ttidciilan  Disputatious,  in  the  treatise 
concerning  the  JVature  of  the  Gods,  paganism  is  no  longer  aught 
but  a  tissue  of  fables  and  symbols  ;  in  the  two  books  on  Divination, 
the  public  religion  is  so  completely  destroyed  with  deadly  irony 
that  the  pagans  demanded  the  burning  of  that  work.  The 
conclusion  which  is  naturally  reached  by  himself  and  his  readers 
from  these  contradictory  data,  is  that  men  must  doubt,  because 
certain  })roblems  are  insoluble. 

In  politics  his  view  did  not  extend  •  beyond  a  limited  horizon. 
He  knew  better  than  any  other  man  the  vices  of  the  nobles  and 
of  their  government ;  but  as  a  notus  homo  he  served  their  interests, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  accept  him.  A  great  orator,  he  grew 
intoxicated  with  his  own  eloquence,  and  dreamt  of  governing  the 
empire  with  speeches.  Ilad  he  possessed  the  master  quality  of 
the  statcf^man,  the  art  of  discovering  the  real  wants  of  his  times, 
he  would  have  placed  his  fine  faculties  at  the  service  of  the  new 
ideas,  and  aided  Ctcsar  in  canying  out  a  pacific  reform  which 
would  have  averted  the  bloody  revolution  of  the  second  triumvirate ; 
but  with  Ciiesar  he  Avould  have  occupied  a  second  place,  and  he 
wished  to  be  first  in  everything. 

Ilis  correspondence  reveals  serious  faults,  a  feminine  vanity,^ 
skill  in  compromises,  and  a  changeableness  which  made  him  pass 
in  a  few  days  from  one  sentiment  to  the  very  opposite ;  ^  but  what 
man  seen  as  he  is,  in  the  full  glare  of  day,  and  in  the  secrecy  of 
his  inmost  feelings,  would  preserve  that  rei)utation  for  austere 
gravity  which  is  only  the  mask  of  a  clever  intriguer? 

In  short,  if  he  created  nothing,  at  least  his  marvellous  facility 
in  appropriating  the  ideas  of  others  has  circulated  an  infinite 
number  of  beautiful  and  grand  thoughts  which  we  should  otherwise 


^  The  proof  of  this  is  found  everywhere  throughout  his  correspondence.  See  his  curious 
letter  to  Lucceius  whom  he  urges  to  write  the  history  of  his  famous  consulship,  "favouring 
friendship  a  little  more  than  truth." 

-  At  the  end  of  October,  Cato  was  his  dearest  friend  ;  at  the  beginning  of  November  he 
would  have  willingly  made  him  out  to  be  a  dishonest  man,  and  that  too,  for  the  very  same 
matter :  Aynicu'.nmus  mem  qui  honorijicentissimam  tti  me  senteritiam  dint  (ad  Att.,  vii.  1)  .  .  .  . 
qni  quidevi  in  me  turpiter  fuit  malecolus.  (Ibid.,  2.)  Seneca  said ;  In  Cicerone  constantia 
dcsidtratur.     ilSuasor.,  11,  12.) 
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have  lost,  and  which,  collected  in  his  works,   have  made   him   one 
of  the  preceptors  of  the  human  race.^ 

When  he  boasted  of  having  snatched  from  ageing  Greece  her 
philosophic  glory,  he  deceived  himself.  But  Greek  civilization  had 
travelled  towards  the  East.  Cicero  concentrated,  if  I  may  so  say, 
its  scattered  rays  and  sent  them  back  towards  the  barbarian  West, 
for  which  Greece  had  done  nothing.^  What  does  it  matter  to  us 
after  all  that  he  was  only  an  echo,  since  that  resounding  echo  has 
spread  throughout  the  whole  world  words  which,  but  for  him, 
would  have  remained  idle  and  unknown. 

In  ethics  and  theology  we  have  the  idea  of  unity  and  divine 
Providence,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,^  of  human  liberty  and 
responsibility,  of  punishments  and  rewards,  reserved  for  another  life. 

In  political  morality  we  have  the  idea  of  universal  citizenship 
whereof  charity  should  be  the  chief  bond,  the  perfecting  of  our 
species,  the  necessity  for  all  to  work  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
obligation  to  found  the  useful  upon  the  honourable,  law  upon 
equity,  sovereignty  upon  justice,  that  is  to  say,  the  civil  upon  the 
natural  law,  revealed  by  God  Himself,  since  He  had  graven  it  on 
the  hearts  of  all  men.^  Such  are  some  of  the  noble  beliefs  which 
the  magic  of  his  style  has  popularized.  All  this  is  not,  it  is  true, 
either  rigorously  dc^monstrated  or  dogmatically  systematized.  It 
IS  the  effort  of  a  fair  soul  seeking  everywhere  Avhat  elevates  and 
consoles,  arriving  at  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  not  the 
patient  work  of  the  philosopher  constructing  a  coherent  system. 
But  to  speak  to  the  heart,  is  all  this  logic  necessary? 


*  Alexander  Severus,  in  his  Lara  Hum,  places  him  beside  Moses  and  Plato.  (Lamp.,  Ale.r. 
Sev.,  31.)  "  After  all  the  severe  judgments  we  are  con)pelled  to  pass  upon  his  conduct,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  there  remains  a  residue  of  what  is  amiable  in  his  character  and  noble  in  his 
teaching  beyond  all  ancient  example."     (Merivale,  vol.  iii.  p.  212.) 

'He  himself  says  in  his  ;;yo  Arc/iia  {IQO);  "AVhat  is  written  in  Greek  is  read  almost 
everywhere;  the  Latin  never  quits  its  territory,  which  is  a  small  one." 

'  On  this  life  to  come  and  on  tho  government  of  the  ^^()l•ld  by  Providence  he  has  often 
doubts  in  his  Treatises,  but  not  in  his  Speeches,  and  it  is  his  speeches  especially  which  have 
been  read. 

*  It  has  been  said  of  Cicero  that  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  tliat  former  Christianity 
which  has  so  often  been  noticed,  and  of  which  Plato  was,  as  it  were,  the  apostle.  Erasmus 
mdeed,  is  quite  ready  to  demand  his  canonization  ;  he  does  not  doubt ;  .  .  .  .  quin  illud pectus, 
unde  ista  j^rodierunt  aliqua  divinitas  occnparit.  (Lt^  Clerc,  (Euvres  de  Ciceron,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  /.)  Petrarch  had  already  spoken  to  the  same  effect.  (Mezieres,  Petrarque,  p.  345,  414, 
416.)  On  the  ensemble  of  Cicero's  moral  ideas,  see  a  very  learned  chapter  by  M.  Ilavet.  (Le 
Christianisme  et  ses  origines,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10  142,  cliap.  xi.) 
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I  would  willingly  concludo  with  Quintilian  :  ^^  A  man  grows 
better  by  delighting  in  Cicero,"  '  and  with  Dante,  that  posterity 
will  always  preserve  his  name  : 

De  cut  lafama  ancor  nel  mnndo  dura 
E  durera,  qitanto  7  mondo  lontanar 

In  those  bloody  satiimalia  of  the  second  triumvirate,  Octavius, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  displaycnl  extreme  cruelty;  as  he 
was  tlie  most  intelligent,  on  him  falls  the  heaviest  share  of  the 
responsibility.  The  murder  above  all  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
called  his  father,  who  had  secured  his  first  steps  and  obtained  for 
him  his  first  honours,  leaves  on  his  name  a  blot  which  is"  not 
wiped  out  by  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  This  blood 
stains  the  hand  which  has  shed  it,  and  ^^all  the  pei-fnmes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it."^ 


'  Imtitut.,  X.  1  :  llle  se  prnfecisse  sciat  cut  Cicero  valde  pincchit. 
-  Infenio,  ii.  51)  (JO. 

■'  Shakpsptare,  Mncbethy  Act  v.  Scene  1. 

■♦  From  an  anrate  in  tlie  National  Musenm  of  Naples,  pi.  KHi.     (S(v  above,  on  p.  202,  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  on  the  transformation  of  the  ancient  Medusa.; 


Head  of  Medusa. 
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D 


I.— Preparations  of  the  Triumvirs  and  the  Murderers. 

TIRING  the  days   of  blood,  Lepidus  and   Plancus,  the  consuls- 
elect,  had  issued  an  edict, 
under  threat  of  proscription,  to 
hold   festivals    on    the    renewal 
of   the   year.      They   even   had 
the    courage    to    celebrate   each 
of    them    a    triumph    for   some 
insignificant   successes    won    in 
Spain  and  Gaul.     The  soldiers, 
punning  on  the  double  meaning 
of    the    word   gcrmanus^    which 
means  a   brother   as  well   as   a 
German,     sang     behind    their 
chariot  :    ''It   is   not   over   the 
Gauls    but     over    their     own 
brothers     that     our     consuls 
triumph.''    Each  of  them  indeed 
had   given  up  a  brother  to  the 
murderers.      The    soldiers    felt 
themselves  to  be  necessary,^  and 
did  not  think  that  their  leaders,    --'/^v^^ 
in  tolerating  their  insolence,  paid 
too     dearly     for     the     power 
which   they    had    conferred    on    them.       They   wouhl    scarcely    allow 


Lepidus.^ 


Qc  y(\p  TU)V  npx*'>VTh)V  liri  Toiolah  ipymg  iv  n<pim  fiovov  to  n(T<p,i\fc  Ix'''vtmv.     (A pp.,  Bell.  n'v. 
^  Bust  in  ili«  I'artii.n  Mii.«i.um,  iiuMifbed  In  tlii>  dazetie  archh,!..  lS7i).  p|.  0. 
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the  property  of  the  proscribed  to  be  sold.  One  wanted  a  villa, 
another  some  land ;  this  man  took  the  honse,  that  man  the  money 
and  slaves.  Some  forced  wealthy  citizens  to  adopt  them  that  they 
might  become  their  heirs;  others,  less  patient,  slew  the  man, 
proscribed  or  not,  whose  fortune  they  coveted.  Happy  were  those 
whose  houses  they  contented  themselves  with  plundering.  The 
whole  city  trembled  before  this  soldiery  recruited  from  robbers, 
gladiators,  and  slaves  escaped  from  their  prisons.  One  of  tlie 
consuls  was,  however,  bold  enough  to  crucify  some  of  these 
legionary  slaves. 

Save  for  this  noise  of  soldiers,  a  deadly  silence  reigned  round 
the  three  masters  of  Eome.  Some  women,  it  is  said,  dared  to 
break  it.  To  fill  their  militaiy  chest,  which  stood  in  need  of 
80,000,000  sesterces,  they  had  imposed  a  heavy  contribution  on 
1,400  of  the  richest  matrons.  Led  by  Ilortensia,  the  daughter  of 
the  orator,  they  repaired  to  the  Forum,  and  made  their  way  up 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  triumvirs.  Ilortensia  began:  ^^]5efore 
presenting  ourselves  before  you,"  said  she,  "we  have  solicited  the 
intervention  of  Fulvia ;  her  refusal  has  obliged  us  to  come  hither. 
Already  you  have  taken  away  our  fathers,  our  chiklren,  our 
brothers,  our  husbands  ;  to  dc^prive  us  of  our  fortune  also  is  to 
reduce  us  to  a  condition  which  befits  neither  our  birth,  nor  our 
habits,  nor  our  sex  ;  it  is  to  extend  your  proscriptions  to  us.  But 
have  we  then  raised  soldiers  against  you  or  sought  after  your 
offices?  Do  we  dispute  the  power  for  which  you  are  fighting? 
From  the  time  of  Hannibal  our  ancestors  have  willingly  given  to 
the  treasury-  their  jcAvels  and  ornaments;  let  the  Gauls  or  the 
Parthians  come  and  there  will  be  found  in  us  no  less  patriotism  ; 
but  do  not  ask  us  to  contribute  to  this  fratricidal  war  which  is 
rending  the  Eei)ublic  ;  neither  IVlarius,  nor  C^inna,  nor  even  SyHa 
during  his  tyranny  dared  to  do  so." '  The  triumvirs  tried  to  drive 
the  orator  and  her  fellows  from  the  spot,  but  tlie  people  began  to 
be  stirred,  and  they  prudently  yielded.  The  next  day  an  edict 
appeared  reducing  the  number  of  taxed  matrons  to  400. 

The  political  foes  of  the  triumvirs  had  paid  for  their  opposition 
with  their  lives:    the   rest   of   the   people   paid   for   their   cowardly 

'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iv.  32.     This  speech  of  Ilortensia,  like  so  many  otliers  of  nntiqiiity,  is 
probably  not  autlientic;  yet  Quintilian  (i.  1,  H)  says  he  read  it.     (Cf.  Val.  Max.,  viii.  3,  3.) 
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submission   with   a   part   of   their   possessions.     All    the   inhabitants 


Gladiator  Fully  Armed.'- 

of  Rome  and  of  Italy,  citizens  and  foreigners,  priests  and  freedmen, 

*  Helmet  with  visor,  coat  of  mail,  loricn  hnmmata  ;  the  arms,  thiplis,  and  leprs  are  guarded 
by  bands  of  metal.  Tlio  name  reads  Myron.  Bas-relief  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  No.  629  of  the 
Clarac  Catalogue. 

VOL.    III.  ^^ 
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possessed  of  more  than  100,000  draclimcT,  lent  the  tithe  of  their 
property  and  r/are  a  year's  income.^  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  laAvs  and  the  magistracies  were  treated  with  no  more  respect 
than  property  and  life.  ^' They  changed  the  magistrates,"  says 
one    of  the  ancients,   ''  they  abolished  the  laws  ;    they  made,  others 

according  to  their 
good  pleasure,  so 
that  Caesar's  reign 
seemed    to    have 
been    the    golden 
age."  ^      When, 
glutted       with 
blood  and  rapine, 
the  triumvirs  an- 
nounced that  the 
proscription     was 
at    an    end,     the 
senate    awarded 
them  civic  croAvns 
as    saviours    of 
their  country.  Oc- 
tavius,    who    had 
shown  himself  the 
cruellest,  reserved 
to  himself  a  few 
more  murders,  de- 
claring    that    he 
had  not  punished 
all  the  guilty. 
The      last 
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Serapis.^ 


measure    of    the    triumvirs    in    this    terrible    year    was    an  aet    of 

devotion  :     a    decree    for    the    erection    of    a    temple     to  Serapis 

and   Isis.      This  was  a    far   from   costly    concession    to    the  popular 

element,  and  a  continuation    on    other  gi^ounds  of    the  war  against 

^  App.,  Bell,  dr.,  iv.  .34.     Dion  (xlviii.  14)  gives  different  numbers,  but  slmws  a  si  ill  more 
deplorable  condition  of  things  at  Kome  and  in  Italy. 

....  ivffTe  xpv(rbv  ti)v  tov  Y.uiaapoQ  ftopapxiav  ^avtjvai.      (Dion,  xlvii.  15.) 
^  Found  at  Tivoli. 


the  nobles.  The  lower  people  sought  after  new  gods,  and  they 
had  good  reason;  for  more  than  a  century  their  old  gods  had  been 
deaf  to  their  prayers.  But  the  senate  disliked  these  foreign 
superstitions,  which  they  could  not  direct  in  furtherance  of  their 
policy ;  they  had  attempted  in  58  to  expel  Isis  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and 
the  populace  had  opposed 
them.  In  53,  at  the  time 
of  the  oligarchical  reaction, 
another  decree  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  chapels  of 
the  Egyj)tian  goddess,  and 
forbade  the  worship  of  her 
even  in  the  interior  of 
houses,  and  Caesar  renewed 
this  prohibition  six  years 
later.  To  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  faith 
was  the  least  of  the  trium- 
virs' cares;  Isis  was  pleasing 
the  populace ;  so  they  re- 
stored her  to  them. 

On  the  first  of  January, 
42,  Plancus  and  Lepidus 
entered  into  possession  of 
the  consulship ;  the  oath  to 
observe  the  laws  and  acts 
of  Cfesar  was  renewed,  with 
great  honours  to  his  memory, 
festivals,  temples,  and  a 
complete  apotheosis.  As  he 
was  declared  a  god,-  they  gave  him  a  flamen,  a  college  of  Julian 
priests,  and  public  sacrifices  ;  it  was  forbidden  to  carry  his  image 
at  the  funerals  of  his  relatives,  since  he  had  passed  from  his  earthly 
family  into  that  of  Jupiter ;    the    right  of   asylum   was  allowed  to 

^  Pine  bronze  from  Ilerrnlaneum.     Tliis  statuette  combines  tbe  attributes  of  Fortune  with 
those  of  the  goddess  Isis.     ( Ih-onzes  d' Herculanum,  p.  99.) 
^  Biov  Tivot;  u)g  aXtiOaig  uvrog      (Dion,  xlvii.  19.) 


Isis.' 
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the  heroon^  or  chapel,  which  was  raised  to  him  on  the  spot  where 
his  hody  had  been  burnt,  and  all  citizens  were  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  Any  man  among  the  plebs  who  refused 
was  devoted  to  Jupiter  and  Caesar,  that  is  to  say,  was  put  to 
death  ;  a  senator  or  senator's  son  got  off  with  a  fine  of  250,000 
drachmae.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  strange  legislation 
which  under  the  Empire  established  so  great  a  penal  difference 
between  the  honestior  and  the  humilior}  A  difficulty  arose.  The 
festival  of  Apollo  fell  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Caesar,  and  the 
Sibylline  oracle  prescribed  that  only  the  son  of  Latona  should  be 
honoured  on  that  day.  It  was  agreed  that  the  new  god  should 
give  way,  that  his  recent  divinity  should  not  avail  him  against 
that  of  the  older  god,  and  so  the  festival  of  Caesar  was  fixed  on 
the  eve  of  the  Apollinarian  games. 

The  triumvirs  settled  all  the  offices  for  the  following  years ; 
then  Octa\ius  repaired  to  Bhegium  and  Antony  to  Brundisium, 
where  the  fleet  was  only  awaiting  a  fair  wind  to  carry  the  army 
to  Greece.  Cornificius,  who  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  senate 
in  the  old  province  of  Africa,  had  just  been  conquered  and  slain 
by  Sittius,  governor  of  Numidia  ;  all  the  West,  therefore,  except 
Sicily,  where  Sextus  Pompey  had  established  himself,  obeyed  the 
triumvirs.  After  a  futile  attempt  by  the  young  Caesar  against 
Sextus,  they  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  without  any  molestation  from 
the  Eepublican  fleet,  which  numbered  130  large  vessels,  under 
the  orders  of  Murcus  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Caesar  had  merely  passed  througli  the  East,  the  principal 
scene  of  Pompc^y's  glory.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  still 
respected  there  ;  and  as  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  were  looked 
upon  as  having  avenged  on  him  his  rival's  death,  they  had  found 
a  safe  asylum  in  these  provinces,  which  were  moreover  animated 
with  a  spirit  wholly  diffcTing  from  that  of  tlie  West.  On  quitting 
Italy,  Brutus  luul  repaired  to  Athens,  where  at  first  he  only 
seemed  to  occupy  himself  in  attending  the  lessons  of  Theomnestus, 
the  Academic,  and  of  Cratippus  the  I*eripatetic.  lie  worked, 
however,  at  gaining  the  young  Romans  resident  in  that  city,  and 
distributed   money  among  them    without  any    regard   to   services  or 

*  See  in  the  Mhnoires  of  the  Acad,  dex  ivsm'pfi  (vol.  xxix.,  part  2)  my  memoir  on  the 
Honesffiorox  and  Ihnniliores, 
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age.  Horace  was  scarcely  twenty,  yet  he  was  appointed  legionary 
tribune."  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Brutus  was  collecting 
soldiers,  the  remnants  of  the  Pompeian  legions  left  in  (Jreece  after 
Pharsalia  flocked  round  him.  A  quaistor  who  was  bearing  to 
Home  the  faixes  of  Asia,  allowed  himself  to  be  won  over,  and 
delivered  up  to  him  500,000  drachma,  which  helped  him  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  troops;  500  horse  whom  Cinna  was  leading 
to  Dolabella  in  Asia  also  went  over  to  his  side,  and  the  younger 
Cicero  raised  a  wliolo  legion  ami  gave  it  to  him.  Finally, "in 
Demetrias  he  found  vast  collections  of  arms  got  together  by  Crosar 
for  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 

The   plebiscitum    which   had   deprived   him   of   the  government 

of  Macedonia  was  illegal,   since  the  acts   of   the   dictator   had   been 

confirmed.      The   proconsul,    Q.    Ilortensius,    recognized   him    as   his 

lawful  successor,  and  made  over  the   command   to   him,    a   decision 

which   gave  him  a  vast  province  and    an   army,    threatening   Italy. 

Antony  had  ordered   liis   brotlier  Caius  to  contest  Greece   with   the 

Itepublicans    by    joining    with    his    own    troops    those    under    the 

command  of  Vatiuius  in  lllyiia.     In  order  to  pre\ent  their  junction 

Brutus   marched    upon   Dyrraehium    and  enticed    away   the   soldiers 

of  Vatinius.      At  Apollonia  Caius   Antonius  was  no  longer  master 

of  his  own  men ;  in  the  first  engagement  he  lost  three  cohorts ;  in 

the   second  he  was   conquered  and    made   prisoner  by   the   younger 

Cicero,  and  then  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Brutus,  in  retaliatLu 

for  the  murder  of  Dec.  Brutus,  who  had  been  sacrificed  by  Antony 

(43).      An  expedition  against    the  Bessi  brought  Thrace  too  under 

the  Republican  general,  whom    his  troops    saluted  with  the  title  of 

imperator.      From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic  alP  obeyed  him  ;  and 

he  collected  16,000  talents. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  any  violent  love  for 
the  Republic  existed  in  these  countries.  The  Athenians,  who  had 
lost  everything  save  their  eloquence,  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse 
the  act  of  the  tyrannicides,  and  raised  bronze  statues  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  beside  those  of  Ilarmodios  and  Aristogiton.  But  the 
other  Greeks,  less  fond  of  rhetoric  and  better  moulded  to  obedience, 
submitted  to  the  orders   of  Brutus,   because  they   saw   iu  him   the 

'  Horace,  Sat.  I.  vi.  48. 
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lawful  ropresentative  of  the  Roman  government.  Moreover,  the 
new  Civil  war  would  doubtless  end  in  proscriptions,  which  woukl 
allow  of  plunder,  and  certainly  in  gratuities  to  the  victors.  If 
each  of  the  triumvir's  soldiers  had  been  richly  rewarded  for  a 
partial  victory,  how  much  would  not  those  of  Brutus  receive  for  a 
triumph  wliieh  would  save  his  head  and  his  party?  Accordingly, 
all  the  ad^•entm•ers  from  all  the  countries  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Adriatic  Hocked  round  the  standard  of  the  tyrannicides,  as  on  the 
opposite  shore  they  came  and  ranged  themselves  beneath  the  ensigns 
of  Caesar's  avengers.  Excepting  to  the  leaders  and  their  personal 
fiiends,  booty  was  everything  and  the  Cause  nothing. 

Cassius  had  also  repaired  to  his  government  of  Syria,  where 
he  had  left  a  good  character  behind  him  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Crassns,  and  all  the  troops  had  gone  over  to  him. 
Antony's  colleague  Dolabella  arrived  at  almost  the  same  time  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  where  his  emissaries  suii)rised  Trebonius, 
one  of  Ciiesar's  nmrderers.  Trebonius  demanded  to  be  led  before 
the    proconsul:     "Let   him  go   where   he   will,"    replied   ])olabella, 

on  condition  that  he  leaves  his  head  behind  him." 
He  was  tortured  for  two  whole  days,  and  liis  head 
was  kicked  about  by  the  populace  of  Smyrna.  15 ut 
Dolabella  could  not  maintain  this  first  advantage  ; 
being  besieged  in  Laodicea  in  Syria,  he  ordered  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  his  guard  to  cut  off  his  head. 
When  this  news  reached  Rome  Cicero  had  already 
proposed  the  outlawry  of  his  son-in-law  ;  he  instigated  the  voting 
of  a  senatns-consultum  confirming  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  their 
governments,  and  placing  under  their  orders  all  the  troops  scattered 
between  the  Ionian  sea  mid  the  Euphrates,  with  the  right  ef  raising 
the  necessary  money  and  of  summoning  to  their  aid  the  contingents 
of  allied  kings."-  In  announcing  these  decrees  to  them,  he  urged 
them  to  return  to  Italy  in  order  to  free  the  senate  from  any  need 
of  the  dangerous  support  of  Octavius.  But  neither  of  them  had 
that    decision   which    doubles    a    man's    strength.      In    a    time    of 

^  lOTAIEliN  T12N  KAl  AA0A!KEQN  ;  local  deity  standing.     Bronze  coin  of  Laodicea. 

^  Cassius  even  solicited  aid  of  tlie  Parthians,  to  whom  he  sent  tlie  son  of  Labienus,  and 
among-  whom  he  recruited  u  few  archers.  (Livy,  i:pit.,  cxxvii. ;  App.,  BeU.  civ.,  iv.  oi)  and  63: 
Dion,  xlviii.  24.) 


Coin  of  Laodicea.' 
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revolution,  when  opinion  contributes  so  much  towards  success, 
where  rashness  is  advisable  again  and  again,  they  tried  to  carry  on 
a  methodic  warfare,  stopping  before  every  town,  and  never  leaving 
behind  them  a  shadow  of  resistance.  Instead  of  responding  to 
Cicero's  appeal,  Brutus  sent  hhn  sarcasms  on  his  lu-udence  and  on 
his  connection  with  Octavius;  he  cast  doubt  on  his  courage  and 
foresight.  But  whilst  he  was  writing  tine  stoic  sentences  to  him 
and  to  Atticus,  events  were  hurrying,  and  the  news  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  triumvirate,  of  the  proscriptions,  and  of  Cicero's  death, 
found  him  on  the  road  to  Asia  with  his  army,  and  Cassius 
marcliing  towards  Egypt  to  punish  Cleopatra   for  the   help  she  had 

furnished  to  Dolabella. 

They     then     perceived     the     necebsity     for    uniting.      At    the 

interview    at    Smyrna    Cassius    still    prevailed    on   his   colleague   to 

follow  the    plan  of  awaiting  the  enemy  hi  the 

East,  and  of  employing  the  troops  in  subduing 

the  nations  which  offered  resistance;  these  were 

the    Lycians,   llhodes,  and   the    king  of  Cappa- 

docia.     They  divided  between  them  the  money 

wliich    Cassius    by   his    exactions  had   already    collected,    and    then 

separated.     Brutus  entered  Lycia,  where  he  met  with  no  resistance 

except   before  the   town  of   Xanthos.      Eather   than   surrender,    the 

Xanthians  set  fire   to  their   houses   and   threw  themselves   into   the 

tlames   with    their   wives  and   chiklren ;  ^    of    the    whole   population 

tliere  survived  but  150  i)ersons.     Patara  in  affright  gave  up  all  the 

gold  and    silver  it  possessc^d,  whether  in  coined  money  or  in  ingots ; 

whosoever  attempted  to  hide  his  wealth  was  put  to  death.     Cassius 

on   his    side   attacked    Ehodes.     The  inhabitants   invoked   their  title 

of   allies   of   the   Eoman   people:     ^^  By  giving   help   to   Dolabella," 

replied   he,    ''you  have  torn  up  that   treaty."      He  overcame    their 

Heet  in   two    battles,    and    took    their    city,    which    he    plundered. 

They   besought   him    to    leave    them   at   least   the   statues   of   their 

gods.      ''I    will    leave    you    the    sun,"    said    he.      Some    consoled 

themselv(^s,    regarding    this    speech    as   an   involuntary   but   certain 

presage  of  approaching  death.      He   beheaded  fifty  of  the  principal 


Coin  of  Xanthos. 


'  Head  of   tlie  Sun:    in  front,  a   bird.     On  the  reverse,  SA,  a  pomegranate  flower,  two 

,  a  thyrsus  and  an  unknown  object.     Silver  coin  of  Xanthos. 
"'*  Dion,  xlvii.  34. 
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revolutu.u,  wlieu  opinion  contributes  so  ranch  towards  success, 
where  rashness  is  advisable  again  and  agaui,  they  triced  to  carry  on 
a  methodic  warfare,  stopping  before  CYcry  town,  and  never  k'aving 
behind  them  a  shadow  of  resistance.  Instead  of  responding  to 
Cicero's  appeal,  Brutus  sent  hun  sarcasms  on  his  prudence  and  on 
his  conTiectiou  with  Octavius;  he  cast  doubt  on  his  courage  and 
foresight  But  whilst  he  was  writing  fine  stoic  sentences  to  hmi 
•md  To  Atticus,  events  were  hurrying,  and  the  news  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  triumvirate,  of  the  proscriptions,  and  of  Cicero's  death, 
found  him  on  the  road  to  Asia  with  his  army,  and  Cassius 
marching  towards  Egypt  to  punish  Cleopatra   for  the   help  she  had 

furnished  to  Dolabella. 

They     then    perceived     the    necessity     for    unrtmg.      At    the 
interview   at   Smyrna    Cassius    still    prevailed    on  his   colleague   to 
follow  the   plan  of  awaiting  the  enemy  hi  the 
East,  and  of  employing  the  troops  in  subduing 
the  nations  which  offered  resistance;  these  were 
the   Lycians,  Ehodes,  and  the   king  of  Cappa- 
docia      They  divided  between  them  the  money 
which    Cassius    by   his    exactions  had  already    collected,    and    then 
separated.     Brutus  entered  Lycia,  where  he  met  with  no  resistance 
except   before  the   town  of   Xanthos.      Bather   than   suiTonder,     he 
Xanthians  set  fire   to  their   houses   and   threw  themselves   into   the 
tlames   with   their   wives  and   children;'^    of    the    whole   popu  ation 
there  survived  but  150  persons.     Batara  in  affright  gave  up  all  the 
«old  and    silver  it  possessed,  whether  in  coined  money  or  m  ingots ; 
whosoever  attempted  to  hide  his  wealth  was  put  to  death      Cassius 
on   his   side   attacked   Bhodes.     The  inhabitants   invoked   their  title 
of   allies   of   the   Boman   people :    "  By  giving   help   to   Dolabdk, 
replied   he,    "you  have  torn  up  that   treaty."      He  overcame    their 
fleet  in   two    battles,    and    took    their    city,    which    he    plundered. 
They   besought   him   to    leave    them   at   least   the   statues   of   their 
«ods       "I    will    leave    you    the    sun,"    said    he.      Some    consoled 
themselves,    regarding    this    speech    as   an   involuntary   but   certain 
presage  of  approaching  death.      He   beheaded  fifty  of  the  principal 

.  Head  of  .be  Sun=    in  fiont,  a  bud.    0„  .he  reverse,  SA,  a  pomegranate  Hower,  Iwo 
„,ouo,n-a,us,  a  .byrsus  aud  an  unknown  objeC.     Silver  coin  of  Xantbos. 
'^  DioU;  xlvii.  34. 
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mhabitaiits,  aod  carried  off  from  the  island  8,500  taleuts.  Already 
at  Laodicea  he  had  plimdered  the  temples  and  the  public  treasury, 
and  put  the  noblest  citizens  to  death.  At  Tarsus,  which  had  taken 
advantage  of  these  complications  to  vent  an  old  quarrel  with 
Adana,  he  exacted  1,500  talents.  On  returning  to  the  mainland 
he  entered  Cappadocia,  where  he  slew  the  king,  Ariobaizanes,  in 
order  to   possess   himself   of   his   wealth,   and    he  j)ut  the   A\holc  of 
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Patara  (lluiiis  of  the  Theatre  according  to  Fellowi:  lAjcia,  &c.,  pi.  8). 

Eoman  Asia  under  the  most  intolerable  exactions.  The  province 
had  to  pay  ten  years'  taxes  all  at  once.  In  Judiea  he  had  fixed 
the  contribution  at  more  than  700  talents ;  and  as  the  money  did 
not  come  in  quickly  enough,  notwithstanding  Herod's  zeal,  he 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to  be  sold.* 

In  his  former  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Brutus  had 
earned  by  his  justice  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitunts,  who  had 
raised  a  statue   to   him,  and    who   succeeded    in  inducing   Augustus 

^  Joseph.,  Antiq  Jud.y  xiv.  18. 


Coin  of  Surdis.^ 


to  leave   it   standing ;    he   attempted   to   mitigate   the   evils   of    the 

war       In   a   second  interview   with   Cassius   at   Sardis,    he    blamed 

him'  severely  for  bringing  their  cause  into  detestation.     "  It  would 

have  been  better,"  said  he,  "  to  let  Cajsar  live.     If 

he   shut  his   eyes   to   the   injustice  of   his  party,  he 

himself  at  least  never  despoiled  anyone."     But  they 

had   the   most   numerous  army  that  Rome  had  ever 

led   to    battle;    it  was  necessary   to   feed,    pay   and 

retain   soldiers   and  officers   by  yielding  to   all   their 

covetous  desires ;  so  that  the  last   chiefs  of   the  Re- 

i.ublic   seemed   to  set  themselves  to  work   to  prove  to  the  nations, 

which   suffered   bv   the   passions   they  did   not   share,  the   necessity 

of    a    government    capable    of    securing   that    most    precious   of    all 

liberties,  the  freedom  of  home,  property,  and  life. 


lI._Doiiii.E  Bati'le  of  Philippi  (Autumn,  42). 

lAdeu  with  the  plunder  of   Asia,   the  two  armies  set  forth  on 
their  return  to   Europe.      One  night  as  Brutus  sat  wakeful  lu  his 
tent  rat  Abydos],  a  spectre  of  strange  and  terrible  aspect  appeared 
before  him:  "Who  art  thou,  man  or  god?"    said  the  stoic  general 
without  a  tremor.     "I   am  thy    evil   genius,"   repHed  the  phantom, 
"thou  .vilt   meet   me   again   on   the    plains    of    Philippi,      and  he 
vanished.      On   the    following    day    Urutus   related   this   vision    of 
his  troubled   mind   to   the   epicurean   Cassius,    who,  like   Lucretius, 
explained  to  him  the  vain  nature   of   dreams   and   apparitions.     In 
Thrace    they    were    joined     by    a    chief    of     the    countiy,    named 
Khascuporis,   who   led   them   by   the   shortest   road  into   Macedonia 
They    had    80,000    infantry    and    20,000   horse,    as   rapacious   and 
undisciplined   as   those   of    the   triumvirs ;     and    in   order   to   incite 
them  to  fight   well   they   gave   them  each    1,500   drachmti.,    to    the 
centurions    7,500,    and    to    the     tribunes     in    proportion ;     .0,000 
auxiliaries,  perhaps,  followed  their  nineteen  legions. 

A  hostile  army  commanded  by  Norbanus,  eight  legions  strong, 
had  entrenched  itself  in  the  defiles  of  the  Sapean..     Guided  by  the 

'  CAP/^IC  ;  head  of  tl.e  city  of  Sardis,  veiled  and  turret-crowned.     Hron/e  cc.ln. 
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TLi-aciau     Eliascuporis,     they     turned     this     position    by    crossing 
impracticable  mouutaiiis ;  Norbanus  escaped  by  retiring  rapidly  ui)on 

Amphipolis,  which 
Antony  was  approach- 
ing ;  but  he  abandoned 
the  strong  position  of 
l*hilippi  to  his  foes. 

A  plain  eight 
leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and 
four  leagues  across 
from  east  to  west, 
surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  mountains 
crowned  with  majestic 
forests,  formed  an  im- 
mense circus  which 
seemed  as  if  nature 
herself  had  prepared 
it  for  a  bloody  arena. ^ 
The  ancients  called 
this  place  the  gate  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  be- 


Proserpine  gathering  Flowers.^ 


cause  it  was  the  best  passage  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  and 
the    Greeks   had   placed    there    the    scene    of    the   poetic   legend   of 

Proserpine  carried  off  by  Pluto  as  she 
was  gatliering  flowers  in  that  fertile 
plain.^  Here  camped  the  last  army  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  the  lirst  soldiers  of 
the  Empire. 

The    Eepublicans  occupied    a   for- 
midable position.     Being  masters  of  the 
fortress   of    Philippi,    which    stood    on    a   rocky   promontory   in   the 
midst   of   the   plain,    they  had   taken   up   their  position  in   front  of 


Coin  of  Pliilippi 
(Gold).* 


Coin  of  Pliilippi 
(Silver). 


^  Leake,  Travel  in  North  Greece,  v(5l.  iii.  p.  183,  191. 

'^  Terra-cotta  from  Cyrene  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.     (Gazette  archeol.,  1876,  pi.  8.) 

^  App.,  B.'ll.  civ.,  iv.  lOo. 

*  *lAIIIUtiN  ;  tripod  and  bunch  of  grapes.     Keverse  of  a  gold  coin  of  Philippi. 
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it  on  both  sides  of  the  Via  Egnatia ;  Brutus  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Panaghirdagh,  Cassius  on  two  hills  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
maintain  communication  with  the  fleet,  which  was  stationed  behind 
him  at  Neapolis,  and  with  his  stores  established  in  the  island  of 
Thasos.  An  entrenchment  ran  between  the  camps  which  faced 
westward,  the  side  from  which  the  triumviral  army  approached,  and 
a  river,  the  Gangas,  covered  the  front.     But  this  river  was  fordable 


Coin  of  Neapolis.' 


Pluto  and  Proserpine.^ 

everywhere,    and   the   entrenchment,  300  yards   long,  would  not  be 
difficult  to  cross  for  an  enterprising  enemy. 

Antony  had  taken  up  his  position  in  front  of 
Cassius,  and  Octavius,  on  his  left,  facing  Brutus.  The 
two  armies  Avere  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers. 
If  the  Eepublicans  were  stronger  in  cavalry,  their 
legionaries  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  almost  all  old  soldiers.  But  they  had  a  formidable  fleet, 
which  intercepted  all  supplies  for  the  Ca^sarians  by  sea.  Accord- 
ingly Antony,  threatened  with  famine,  longed  for  battle,  which 
Cassius,  on  iha  contrary,  wished  to  put  off.  Brutus,  eager  to  have 
done  with  his  anxiety  and  terminate  the  Civil  war,  for  the  end  of 
which  his  Asiatic  auxiliaries  clamoured,  persisted  in  his  advice  to 
fight,    and   carried   the   majority   with   him.    .  In    both    camps    the 

^  Mural  painting  discovered  at  Ostia  and  published  in   tlie  Monum.  indd.  de  rinstitut 
archeol.,  vol.  viii.,  pi.  xxviii.,  No.  2, 

'  Mask  or  head  of  the  Gorgon.     Silver  coin  of  Neapolis. 
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lustrations  usual  on  tlie  eve  of    a    battle  were  made,^  to  conciliate 

the   favour   of    the   gods,    but 
Antony    made   sure   of    it   by 
choosing   his    point   of    attack 
well.     He  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
cut   off    the   enemy   from   his 
fleet;    it  was   thus   on   the  south   that   the  action   began.     Octavius 
was   sick,    so    sick    that    he    had   not    the   strength    to   bear    arms 
or    to    stand    upright  ;     nevertheless,    he    quitted    his    camp    and 
took  his    place    between    the    lines    of    his    legionaries.      On    this 


Coin  found  at  Neapolis 
(Kavala).-^ 


Coin  found  at 
Kavala. 


L.Ti.uuiier^ii.* 


"£  Kihrat- 


\  a 


Plan  of  the  Environs  of  Pliilippi. 


decisive  day  the  soldiers  needed  to  see  their  chief,  dead  or  alive, 
in  the  midst  of  them.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Brutus,  named 
Messala,  attacking  the  Cfesarians  impetuously,  broke  through 
their  left  wing  and  penetrated  into  their  camp,  where  the  litter 
of  Octavius,  which  had  been  left  there,  was  riddhnl  with  arrows. 
The  report  spread  that  he  had  been  killed,  and  Brutus  thought 
that  the  victory  was  won.     But  on  the  other  wing  Antony  pierced 


^  Dion,  xlvii.  38. 

^  Ileuzcy,  MUsinn  de  Marofloine,  pi.  .3. 

*  Id.,  op.  (it.,  plan  A. 
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through  the  enemy's  ranks  and  took  his  camp.  The  dust  which 
covered  the  plain  and  the  extent  of  the  line  of  battle,  prevented 
the  incidents  of  the  action  being  observed.  Cassius,  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  some  of  his  men  on  a  neighbouring  height,  saw 
a  body  of  cavalry  coming  towards  him  ;  to  avoid  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  his  foes,  he  ordered  a  freedman  to  kill  him  ;  it  was 
Brutus  who,  having  conquered,  was  hastening  to  his  aid.  The 
flatterers  of  the  new  royalty  afterwards  said  that  at  the  critical 
moment  terror  had  seized  the  soul  of  the  Epicurean  sceptic ;  that 
he  had  thought  he  saw  CaBsar  covered  with  a  purple  mantle  and 
with  a  threatening  countenance,  urging  his  horse  upon  him. 
''  Yet  I  had  slain  thee,"  exclaimed  he,  turning  away  his  eyes, 
and  driven  by  the  vengeance  of  the  god,  he  himself  offered  his 
throat  to  the  sword.^  Brutus,  on  seeing  his  dead  body,  shed  tears 
and  called  him  the  last  of  the  Eomans.  He  himself,  by  his  fierce 
virtue,  better  merited  that  title. 

Quintilius  Varus,  whom  Csesar  had  twice  found  in  the  hostile 
ranks  and  twice  dismissed  unharmed,  caused  himself  to  be  slain, 
like  Cassius,  by  his  freedmen.  Labeo,  one  of  the  murderers,  with 
his  own  hands  dug  a  hole  in  his  tent  the  length  of  his  body,  and 
then  laid  bare  his  throat  to  his  slave.  At  the  sight  of  Cassius 
dead,  his  friend  Titinius  slew  himself.  It  was  an  epidemic  of 
suicide,  explained  by  the  certainty  of  the  fate  reserved  by  the 
triumvirs  for  their  foes. 

On  the  day  of  this  first  battle  of  Philippi,  Domitius  CVilvinus, 
who  was  bringing  the  triumvirs  a  considerable  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  Italy,  had  been  beaten  by  the  fleet  of  Brutus.  Thus 
the  sea  was  still  closed  to  them;  famine  threatened,  and  the 
autumn  rains  rendered  their  position  in  these  low  and  marshy 
lands  scarcely  tenable.  Before  them  was  an  army  still  formidable, 
but  behind  them  was  famine,  far  more  formidable.  They  must 
needs  fight,  then.  Antony  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  for  so 
doing,  but  for  twenty  days  the  Eepublicans  refused.  In  spite, 
however,    of   a   fresh    gratuity    of    1,000    drachma?   to   his  soldiers,- 


'  Val.  Max.,  I.  viii.  8. 

2  The  triumvirs  on  their  side  on  tlie  day  followini^  the  battle  ^ave  500  drachmie  to  eacli 
soldier,  2,500  to  the  centurions,  5,000  to  the  tribunes.  We  quote  the  figures  in  order  to  show 
plainly  why  tlioy  fouglit. 
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and  the  promise  to  give  up  to  tliein  the  plunder  of  Sparta  and 
Thossaloniea,  Brutus  saw  that  discouragement  was  setting  in 
among  his  troops.  The  Thracians  of  Khascuporis  left  his  camp; 
the  Galatians  of  Dejotarus  went  over  to  that  of  the  triumvirs,  who 
threw  into  his  lines  messages  full  of  promises  for  deserters.  Brutus 
feared  lest  those  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Cocsar 
should  go  and  join  his  adopted  son.  To  stop  this  movement 
he  ixave  battle.  This  time  Octavius  drove  back  the  enemy 
opposed  to  him  right  into  their  camp,  whilst  Antony,  having  also 
won  on  his  side,  shut  in  the  legions  of  the  left  wing  and  cut  them 
to  pieces.^  Their  leader  would  have  been  taken  by  some  Thraeian 
horsemen  but  for  a  ruse  of  Lucillius,  one  of  his  friends,  who  cried : 
"I   am   Brutus,''   and   made   them    lead    him   before   Antony,    who 

admired  his  devotion. 

Meanwhile   Brutus   had   reached   a   height  where  he   halted   to 
accomplish    wliat   he  called  his  deliverance.      Strato,  his  teacher   in 
rhetoric,  held  out  a  sword  to  him,   averting  his  eyes ;  he  fell  upon 
the    point    with    such    force    that     he    was    pierced    through     and 
immediately  expired.     Popular  imagination   has   surrounded   the  last 
moments   of     the   Eepublican     chief    with     dramatic   circumstances. 
The   phantom   he   had   seen   at   Abydos,   they   said,   again   appeared 
to   him,    according   to   its   promise,    on   the  night  before  the  battle, 
and   passed   before   him    sad   and   speechless.       According   to    others 
an    expression   of   anger   and    bitter   deception   escaped   him   at   the 
final    moment  :     "  Virtue,    thou   art   but   a   name  !  "     Cato,    whose 
life   had    been   a   simple    and    upright   one    had    died    with    more 
calmness,    reading    a    treatise     on    the     immortality    of     the     soul. 
Brutus   died   despairing   of    liberty,    philosophy   and   virtue,    a   just 
chastisement   for   the   dreamer   who   had   thwarted   his   age   without 
perceiving    it,    for    the    man    of    meditation    who,    thinking   to    stop 
with  a  dagger-thrust  a   revolution   which   liad   been    gathering  way 
for  more  than  a  century,  had  only  succeeded  in  letting  loose  fearful 
calamities   upon    his    country.       The   Kepublicans   held   him   up   as 
their  second  martyr,  but  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honour. 

Some   of   the   friends   of    Brutus   had   slain   themselves   by   his 
side ;   others,  as  the  sons  of  Cato  and  Lucullus,  had  fallen   in   the 

*  Such    is    Appian's   account.      (Bel/,  civ.,  iv.   128.)      riutarch,  in  liis  Life  of  Brufw, 
represents  Octavius  as  being  again  beaten  in  this  second  engagement. 
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fray;  the  former  of  these  had  fought  bravely,  crying  his  name 
aloud  to  the  Caisarians  in  order  to  draw  more  foes  within  reach 
of  his  sword,  and  had  sold  his  life  dearly.  Ilortensius,  the  son  of 
the  great  orator,  was  a  prisoner;  by  the  order  of  Brutus  he  had 
put  to  death,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  proscriptions,  C.  Antonius, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands;  Antony  now  caused  him  to  be 
slain  on  his  brother's  tomb.  The  triumvir  displayed  some  mildness, 
however ;  he  wished  to  have  Brutus  honourably  buried ;  but 
Octavius  had  the  corpse  beheaded  and  sent  to  Kome  to  be  laid  at 
the  foot  of  Ca)sar's  image.'  He  was  pitiless  towards  his  captives, 
and  looked  on  coldly  at  their  execution.  A  father  and  son 
besought  each  tliat  the  other's  life  might  be  spared;  he  made 
them  draw  lots.  Another  asked  that  he  might  at  least  be  buried. 
"That,"  said  he,  "concerns  the  vultures."  Yet  he  welcomed 
Valerius  Messala,  in  spite  of  his  friendship  for  Brutus,  and  often 
allowed  him  to  praise  the  virtue  of  the  Eepublican  leader.  More 
than  14,000  men  had  surrendered,  the  others  were 
slain  or  in  flight ;  some  of  the  latter  reached  Sicily, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fleet,  assembled  under  the 
command  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  joined  itself  to 
that  of  Sextus  (Autumn  of  42).^ 

If  vengeance   be   a  pleasure   of   the  gods,  Caesar 
must  have  been  satisfied ;  from  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
whither   they   had  raised   him,   he   had   seen   all   the  heroes  of   the 
ides  of   March  fall,  within  three   years,  in  battles  or  proscriptions, 


Coin  of  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.^ 


'  According  to  Dion  (xlvii.  49)  this  head  did  not  reach  Rome ;  it  fell  into  the  sea  in 
a  tempest.  Porcia,  tlie  wife  of  Brntns,  learning-  of  her  hnsband's  death,  wished  to  kill  herself ; 
being  closely  watched  by  her  family  she  conld  only  accomplish  her  purpose  by  swallowing  red- 
hot  coals.  (App.,  Bell.  civ.,  iv.  136.)  But  Plutarch  {Brut,  53)  had  read  a  letter  from  Brutus 
in  which  ho  reproached  his  relations  with  having  so  neglected  his  wife  that  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  die  in  order  to  be  freed  from  a  painful  malady.      Another  heroic  legend  to  be 

suppressed. 

»  Suet.,  Ocfav.,  13;  Dion,  xlvii.  49;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iv.  131.  According  to  M.  Heuzey, 
who,  in  his  Mission  archcol.  en  Maocdoine,  discovered  the  battlefield  of  Philippi,  Antony  forced 
the  entrenchment  between  the  two  hills  of  Madjiar-tepe  and  Kutchuk-tepe,  whilst  Cassius  was 
occupied  in  fortifying  his  two  extended  lines,  then  seized  upon  his  camp  and  drove  his  army 
back  in  disorder  in  the  direction  of  Philippi.  After  the  death  of  Cassius,  Brutus  went  and 
encamped  at  Madjiar-tepe  in  order  to  maintain  his  communications  with  the  sea.  But  Antony 
took  Kutchuk-tepe  by  surprise  and  posted  four  legions  there.  M.  Ileuzey  thinks  that  after  the 
second  battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus  withdrew  on  to  the  slopes  of  the  Karadchidagh,  and  that  he 
slew  himself  in  one  of  the  valleys  occupied  by  tlie  hamlets  of  Isabola  and  Kidjilik. 

"  Head  of  Domitius  Alienobarbus,  cousin  of  lirutns.     From  a  coin. 

vol..  TIT.  ^ 
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or   struck   by   their   own   hands   with   the   swords   which   they   had 
stained  with  his  blood. 


Sextus  Pornpey. 


TIL — Fresh   Division    of   the   World  ;    Antony    and   Cleopatra  ; 

War  of  PexIUsia  (41 — 40). 

The  two  victors  made  a  fresh  division  between  them.  Octavius 
took  Spain  and  Numidia,  Antony,  Gallia  Comat  and  Africa. 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  being  too  near  to  Kome,  was  to  cease  to  be  a 
province.'  As  for  Lepidus,  he  was  already  excluded  from  a  share, 
because  they  thought  he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Sextus 
Pompey ;     he    afterwards    received     Africa.      The     leaders'     shares 

being  thus  settled,  it  remained  to  give  the  soldiers 
theirs.  They  fully  intended  to  be  paid  for  the 
victory.  They  had  been  promised  each  a  portion  of 
land  and  5,000  drachmae,  or  about  £200,  and  there 
were  170,000  of  them,  without  counting  the  cavalry. 
The  triumvirs  had  nothing  left ;  the  wealth  of  Asia 
seemed  inexhaustible ;  Antony  took  upon  himself  to  find  in  that 
country  a  great  part  of  the  200,000  talents  nMiuired.^  Octavius, 
whose  health  was  still  weak,  assumed  the  task,  apparently  more 
tliankless,  of  dispossessing  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute their  lands  among  the  veterans.  While  he  was  making  his 
way  towards  Eome,  where  he  was  certain  to  win  the  troops  to  him 
by  giving  them  what  Antony  contented  himself  witli  promising, 
the  latter  passed  through  Greece,  took  part  in  its  games,  its 
festivals,  and  the  lessons  of  its  rhetors,  and  by  this  condescension 
to  their  tastes  won  the  name  of  the  friend  of  the  Greeks.  But 
in  Asia,  amid  those  voluptuous  cities,  the  warrior  lost  himself  in 
delights.  In  that  land  of  luxury  and  pleasures,  the  Eomans  threw 
away  the  n^mnnnt  of  modesty  which  they  retained  at  Eome.  Antony 
surrounded  himself  witli  flute-players,  mountc^banks  and  dancing 
women  lie  (Altered  Ephesus,  preceded  by  womc^n  drc^ssed  as 
Baccliantes,  and  youths  in  the  garb  of  Fauns  and  Satyrs.      Already 

'  App.,  Bell,  cir.,  V.  .3,     Octavius  thus  corapletod  wliat  Ciipsar  had  hoofun ;  yvutfii)  Kainapog. 

-'  MAG(nus)  PIVS  IMI'.  ITKli.     Coin  of  Sextus  Ponipev. 

*  Plut.,  Anton.,  24.     The  number  is  piveu  ])y  Appiau  (v.  H)  as  17().(KM)  scildiers. 
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he  assumed  the  attributes  of  Bacchus,  and  set  himself  to  play  the 
part  by  continual  orgies.  In  order  to  supply  money  for  his  prodigal 
expenditure,  he  oppressed  the  nations  cruelly.  After  Cassius 
there  remained  but  little  gold  in  the  temples  and  treasuries 
of  the  cities;  but  he 
phmdered  private  indi- 
viduals. His  flatterers 
easily  obtained  the  in- 
heritance of  a  living 
man ;  for  a  good  dish 
he  gave  his  cook  the 
house  of  a  citizen  of 
Magnesia ;  to  another 
man,  for  a  song,  the 
office  of  receiver  of 
taxes  of  four  cities.^ 

When  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  protested 
against  the  ten  years' 
tribute  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  them,  he 
answered  that  they 
ought  to  think  them- 
selves fortunate  that 
their  houses  and  lands 
were  not  taken  from 
them,  like  the  Italians, 
but  only  their  gold, 
and  of  that  no  more 
than  they  had  given 
to    Caesar's    assassins ; 


Dancing  Faun.^ 


and  that  he  even  allowed  them  two  years  to  pay  the  whole. 
As  this  tax  only  produced  40,000  talents,  he  doubled  it,  and 
required  that  it  should  be  paid  in  two  sums.  ^^f  you  force  us 
to  pay  the  tribute   twice   in   one   year,"    a   certain   Hybreas   dared 

*  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  4  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  148. 

»  Bronze  statuette  found  at  Pompeii  in  the  atnum  of  the  house  which  has  retained  his 
name.     It  is  one  of  the  niost  perfect  works  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 


* 


n 
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to   say   to   him,    "give   us    two    suminors   and   two   autumns.      No 
doubt  you  have  also  the  power  to  do  so."  ' 

He  remembered  those  who  had  suffered  for  him,  however. 
To  the  Rhodians  he  gave  vast  domains  which  thc^y  eouhl  not 
govern,  and  he  exempted  from  taxation  Tarsus,  Laodicea  of  Syria, 
and   Lycia,    where    Brutus    had    left    so    many    ruins,    and   where 


i 


A  town  of  Lycia.* 

modem     travellers     have     discovered     the    curious    or    magnificent 
remains  of  so  many  cities. 

Terrified  at  the  threats  of  C^assius,  Cleopatra  had  provided 
him  with  some  troops  and  money;  Antony  now  called  her  to 
account  for  this  conduct.     She  came  to  Tarsus  to  plead  her  cause, 


»  The  passage  in  Plutarch  (Anton.,  24)  is  not  very  clear.  Appian  (v.  4)  says  that  he 
consented  to  receive  the  tuxes  for  only  nine  years,  to  be  paid  in  two,  which  is  more  easily 

understood.  i     t^  n 

^  Tlos,  one  of  the  six  preat  cities  of  Lycia.  The  enprravinfr  is  made  after  Sir  (  h.  bellows. 
{Lycia,  Varia,  etc.,  pi.  «.)  The  other  five  towns  were  Xantlios,  I'atara,  Pinora,  Olympus,  and 
Myra.     (^See  above,  p.  4(58,  and  470,  the  ruins  of  Xanthos  and  Patara.) 
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or  rather  to  try  upon  him  the  influence  of  her  charms.  Nothing 
in  the  range  of  female  strategy  was  omitted  to  make  the  plot 
successful.  She  went  up  the  Cydnus  in  a  vessel,  the  poop  of 
which  was  of  gold,  the  sails  of  purple,  and  the  oars  of  silver. 
The  perfumes  burnt  on  the  vessel  diffused  their  scent  far  along 
the  banks.  "It  is  Venus  herself,"  cried  the  dazzled  inhabitants; 
"She  comes  to  meet  Bacchus."  Antony  fell  beneath  the  spell, 
and  when  he  saw  this  elegant  and  cultivated  woman,  who  spoke 
six  languages,  hold  her  own  against  him  in  his  orgies,  and  in 
his  soldier-talk,  drink  with  him,  swear  with  him,  he  forgot  Kome, 
Fulvia,  and  the  Parthians,  and  followed  her,  tamed  and  docile, 
to  Alexandria  (41  B.C.).  Then  began  the  excesses  of  the  inimitahle 
life,  endless  suppers,  hunts,  nocturnal  adventures  through  the  town 
to  beat  and  insult  people  at  the  risk  of  being  beaten  in  return.^ 

Whilst  he  was  wasting  precious  time  in  these  infamous 
debauches,    his    wife    and    brother    in    Italy    were    declaring    war 

against  Octavius. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  41  B.C.,  Lucius  Antonius  and  Servilius 
Isauricus  had  taken  possession  of  the  consulship.  Fulvia,  an  ambi- 
tious and  violent  woman,  exercised  over  both  of  them  an  influence 
which  left  the  government  in  her  hands;  the  indolent  Lepidus 
was  completely  set  aside.'  The  arrival  of  the  young  Ca3sar 
shook  this  royalty.  He  irritated  Fulvia  still  more  by  sending 
home  her  daughter,  whom  he  had  married  in  the  preceding  year, 
merely  to  please  the  soldiers. 

In  the  fii'st  place  she  demanded  that  the  lands  which  he 
should  give  to  the  legions  of  Antony  should  be  distributed  by 
their  general's  brother,  in  order  that  Octavius  might  not  have  all 
their  gratitude;  to  this  he  yielded.  Then,  as  there  arose  against 
him  a  chorus  of  complaint  about  this  division  of  land,  she  tried  to 
profit  thereby,  as  she  needed  disturbances  in  Italy  in  order  to  tear 
her    husband    away    from    Cleopatra.^      The    veterans    claimed  the 

»  Plut.,  Anton.,  26.  At  her  instigation  Antony  caused  her  sister  Arsinoe  to  be  put  to  death 
at  the  altar  of  Diana  of  Miletus,  and  he  allowed  her  to  poison  Ptolemy,  her  brother,  and  husband. 

^  Dion,  Ixviii.  4.  "  . 

''  Martial  (xi.  21)  speaks  of  some  tenderer  sentiments  which  Fulvia  entertained  for  Octavius 
to  which  he  made  no  response.  Martial  is  very  malicious  of  tongue,  but  Fulvia  gave  occasion 
for  spiteful  remarks.  She  had  reached  her  third  husband ;  the  two  first  had  been  two  famous 
tribunes,  Clodius  and  Curio,  and  during  her  wi(1owliood  her  grief  had  not  been  inconsolable. 


iii 
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eighteen  cities  which  had  been  promised  to  them,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  enraged  at  the  injustice  which  compelled  them 
to  pay  for  all  Italy.  Ib  addition  to  this,  the  latter  demanded  an 
indemnity  and  the  former  money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  their 
establishment.  Meanwhile  the  new  colonists  overstepped  their 
boundaries,  appropriated  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  took  all 
that  they  found  to  their  liking.  The  dispossessed  owners  flocked 
into  the  city  with  their  wives  and  children,  crying  piteously,  and 
stirring  up  the  people,  who,  being  deprived  of  work  by  the 
disturbances,  and  of  provisions  by  the  cruisers  of  Sextus,  insulted 
the  soldiers,  spoiled  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  would  have 
no  more  magistrates,  not  even  their  own  tribunes,  that  they  might 
plunder  more  at  their  ease.  Urged  on  by  Fulvia,  Lucius  then 
interfered,  promised  his  protection  to  the  expropriated  Italians, 
and  assured  the  soldiers  that  if  they  had  no  land,  or  had  not 
enough,  his  brotlier  would  be  able  to  make  them  full  amends  with 
the  tributes  which  he  was  levying  for  them  in  Asia.^ 

The    Italians    grew   bolder  in  their  opposition  when   they   saw 
it  was  encouraged  by  a  consul,  and  resolved  to  take 
up   arms   in   defence   of   their   fields;    in   many   parts 
bloody  conflicts   ensued.     The   veterans   on   their  side 
heaped  recriminations  upon  Octavius  for  not   keeping 
his  promises,  and  reached  such  a  point  of  insubordina- 
tion that  a  revolt  seemed  imminent.     One  day  at  the 
theatre,  one  of  them  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  set  apart  for  the 
knights;  the  crowd  murmured,  and  to  appease  the  tumult  Octavius 
sent  him  out.      But  after  the  show  the  soldiers  crowded  round  the 
general  with  threats,  accusing  him  of  having  put  the  man  to  death 
to  please  the  crowd ;    the   soldier   was   obliged   to   come   and   show 
himself  to   his   comrades.      They  then  exclaimed  that  he  had  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and   as   he   affirmed   that   nothing   of   the   kind 
had   taken   place,    they   turned   against    him,     calling   him   liar  and 
traitor ;    they   wished   to   make   the   military    dress   inviolable.      On 
another   occasion   Octavius  having  kept   them  waiting    for    him    at 
a  review,   they   grew   angry,    and    a    tribune    who    undertook    his 
defence  was  attacked;    he  succeeded  in  getting  away,  and  plunged 

»  Dion,  xl.  6,  7  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  \.  i'2,  sq. 


Lucius  Antonius. 
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iuto  the  Tiber  to  ascape  his  pursuers ;  but  he  was  dragged  out 
again  aud  killed,  aud  his  body  was  placed  on  the  road  by  which 
Octavius   arrived.      He    contented    himself    with    mildly   reproving 

them  for  this  violence.  ,  .,     .      ,  • 

His   situation    was   becoming   critical.      Everyone    laid    to    his 
charge  the  ills  they  suffered,   and  even  some  of  his  veterans,  won 
by  the  promises  of   Fulvia  and  Lucius,  abandoned   him.      But  the 
treasures  which   Fulvia  was   promising   them,   her  husband  was  at 
that  very  time  dissipating  in  mad  prodigalities.     Octavius  sold  the 
rest  of  the  property  of   the  i)roscribed,  borrowed  from  the   temples, 
and    turning    everything   into   money,   brought    back  by    largesses 
some  of   those  who  had  left  him.     A   master   stroke  completely  set 
UP  his  affairs   again.       He   assembled   the   veterans   in  the  Capitol, 
caused   the   conventions  lately  agreed  upon    with    Marc   Antony  to 
be  read  to   them,    and    declared  his   firm    resolution   to   carry    them 
out      "  But  Lucius,"  he  added,    "  is  working   to   upset   the   trium- 
virate,  and   will   make   everything   uncertain   again  by    a   war    the 
authority  of  the  leaders  as  well  as  the  rewards  due  to  the  soldie^. 
As  for  me,   ever  ready  to  maintain   concord,    I   willingly   bike  the 
senate  and  the  veterans  as  judges  of  my  conduct."      The   vetei^ans 
accepted   this  strange  arbitration  ;    they   constituted  themselves  into 
a  tribunal   at   Gabii,    and   invited    the    two    opponents    to    present 
themselves  before   them.      The    young    C«sar    hastened  to   appear 
there :    Lucius   Antonius,    frightened  perhaps  at  a  possible  ambush, 
did  not  come,   aud    Fulvia,    who  at  Pra^neste   held   revie^vs   with   a 
sword  at  her  side,   scoffed  loudly  at  the  hooM  senate.     This  scene 
none  the  less  restored   to    Octavius   the   support   of  almost   all    he 
veterans.      The    Italians     naturally     threw     themselves     upon    the 
opposite  side,  which  appeared  the  most  numerous.     Lucius  eollei3ted 
seventeen   legions    of     recruits ;    Octavius    had   only   ten,  but  they 
were  seasoned  soldiers,    with  Agrippa   for   general.     Tilings  seemed 
to  go  ill  with  him  at  first.     Lucius  got  possession  of  Eome,  which 
Lepidus   should  have  defended,    and  gathering  the   people  together, 
he  told  them  that  his   brother  renounced  his  triumviral   authority , 
that  he  would  canvass  the  consulship  in  the  usual  manner  as  soon 
as  he    had    punished    Lepidus    and    Octavius,    and    that    thus  the 
Republic  and  liberty  would  be  re-established.     It  was  the  counter- 
part  of   the   comedy  played  at   Gabii,    a   play   got  up   to   win   the 
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people,    as    it    had    there    been    to    win    the    array.       Lucius  was 
naturally  hailed   as   mperator,    a   title   of    which  the   soldiers   were 
lavish,  since  in  return  their  leader  had  to  give  them  a  donativum. 
But  Agrippa  easily  di'ove  him  out  of   Kome,.  and  pressed  him 

so  hard  that  he  com- 
pelled him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Perusia,  where  he  shut 
him  in  with  immense 
works  of  circumvalla- 
tion.  Antony's  friends, 
Asinius  PoUio,  Calenus, 
and  Yentidius,  took 
very  little  part  in  this 
war,  being  uncertain 
whether  the  triumvir 
approved  of  it.  Fulvia, 
who  led  help  to  her 
brother  -  in  -  law,  could 
not  force  the  besiegers' 
lines,  and  the  garrison 
was  decimated  by  a 
famine  which  became 
proverbial  under  the 
name  oi  fames  Perusina. 
Sling  -  bullets  thrown 
during  this  siege  and 
recovered  in  our  own 
days  have  preserved  the  memory  of  it :  ''  You  are  dying  of  hunger, 
and  you  hide  it  from  me,"  said  the  one  ;  to  which  a  traitor  replied, 
"  We  are  without  bread  {sine  masa)  "  *     Antonius,  compelled  to  give 


'  Marble  statue,  which  was  at  first  erected  in  the  town  of  Tarentum,  according  to  the 
inscription  cut  on  its  base.  (Montfaucon,  Suppl.  I,  vol.  i.,  pi.  30.)  Vulcan  was  an  old  Italian 
deity,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  the  Ilephjestos  of  the  Greeks. 

^  In  this  war  of  Perusia,  Asculum-must  have  sided  with  Antony,  for  there  has  been  found 
at  the  foot  of  its  walls  a  sling--bullet  with  the  name  of  Ventidius,  a  famous  Asculan,  one  of 
Antony's  partisans.  Another  fact  unknown  to  historians  is  perhaps  revealed  by  these  singular 
monuments ;  one  of  them  l)ears  these  words  :  Q.  Lab.  Part.  Mar.  Vlt.,  that  is,  Q.  Labienus 
Parthicu!*  to  Mars  the  Avenger.     This  Labienus,  who  was  the  master  of  Asia  Minor,  must 


Vulcan.'     (See  next  page). 
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way  to  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  surrendered.  In  order  to  avoid 
giving  Antony  any  pretext  for  war,  Octavius  contented  himself 
with  relegating  Lucius  to  Spain,  whither  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  a  man  of  energy,  D.  Calvinus,  who  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing that  province  under  his  sway.  He  also  spared  the  veterans 
found  in  Perusia,  and  enrolled  them  in  his  legions,  but  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  and  some  300  knights  or  senators  were 
slain,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  raised  to  Ctesar,  on  the  ides  of  March 
in  the  year  40.  To  every  entreaty  addressed  to  him  to  spare 
one  of  them,  Octavius  replied  with  the  words  of  Marius,  "lie 
must  die."  The  town  had  been  given  up  to  pillage;  a  citizen  set 
fire  to  and  destroyed  it,  and  threw  himself  into  the  flames.^  In 
order  to  punish  Juno,  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  city,  who 
had  so  ill  defended  them,  and  whose  image  Octavius  carried  away 
to  Eome,  as  though,  the  goddess  had  been  his  accomplice,  the 
inhabitants  when  they  rebuilt  their  town,  placed  it  under  the 
protection  of  Vulcan ;  he  had  at  least  saved  his  temple  from 
the  flames. 

The  destruction  of  that  ancient  city  was  the  last  of  the 
triumvir's  acts  of  crueltyc^  Fresh  proscriptions  were  dreaded, 
however,  Horace,  who  was  as  yet  imattached,  utters  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  counsels  the  wise  to  flee  to  the  Fortunate  Isles  to 
escape  this  iron  age.^  All  Antony's  friends  got  away,  but  without 
going  so  far ;  Pollio  took  refuge  with  a  few  troops  upon  the 
vessels  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who,  while  acting  in  concert 
with  Sextus,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  free  command  of  the 
fleet  which  had  belonged  to  Brutus;^  Antony's  mother  reached 
Sicily,  where  Sextus  received  her  with  honours;    Tiberius  Claudius 

therefore,  have  sent  aid  to  the  foe  of  Caesar's  son.  (Pesjardins,  Leif  Balles  defronde ;  see  vol.  ii. 
p.  570.) 

'  Suet.,  Octav.,  15 ;  moriendum  esse,  and  Pion,  xviii.  14 ;  a  doubtful  fact,  resting  merely  on 
reports;  scHhunt  quidam,  in  Suetonius;  Xoyo?  tx^i,  in  Dion.  Appian  (v.  48)  only  mentions 
a  small  number  of  executions.  Nursia  escaped  with  a  fine,  but  so  heavy  a  one  that  the 
inhabitants  preferred  to  abandon  their  town  nnd  territory.  (Dion,  xlviii.  13;  Cf.  Veil.  Paterc, 
ii.  74  ;  A  pp.,  Hell,  dv.,  v.  49.) 

^  Senec,  de  Clemenfin,  i.  11. 

'  Ode  xvi.  of  the  book  of  tbe  Epodes,  published  after  his  death. 

*  This  Domitius  was  tlio  son  of  the  Dom.  Ahenobarbus  slain  at  Pharsalia.  Though  it  waa 
not  known  for  certain  whetlier  ho  had  taken  any  pari  in  tlte  murder  of  the  dictator, lie  had  been 
proscribed  by  Pedius  as  a  tyrainiicide,  lie  was  ihe  grandfather  of  Nero.  (App.,  Bell,  civ., 
v.  55;  Suet.,  Nero,  3.) 
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Nero  ^vho  had  commanded  an  army  corps  in  Campania,  also 
.ou-ht  refuge  in  the  island;  his  wife,  Livia  Drusilla,  and  his 
son"  Tiberius,  then  two  years  old,  were  at  that  time  fleeing 
from  the  man  whom  one  of  them  was  to  marry  and  the  other 
to  succeed  As  for  Fulvia,  she  and  her  children,  accompanied 
bv  riancus,  succeeded  in  reaching  Greece.  Octavius  was  thus 
left  master  of  Italy  and  of  the  whole  West,  for  the  son  of 
r-ilenu.  who  after  his  father's  death  had  taken  command  of 
the  legions  in  Gaul,  yielded  up  that  province  to  him  and 
Spain  submitt.d  to  him.  The  incapable  Lepidus  claimed  his 
share-  he  was  sent  into  Africa  with  six  legions  of  soldiers, 
who  wore  either  malcontents  or  too  much  attached  to  Antony. 
This    struggle    of    one    year's    duration    was    called     the     war    of 

Perusia  (41—40.) 

These  sounds  of    war    drown    the    memory  of    the  calamities 
which  had  just  befallen   the   peninsula,   and  which  must  be   called 
to   mind   to  give  a  full  picture    of    those   fearful    times.      Nothing 
in  modern  history   can   furnish   an  idea  of   the   miseries   and   woes 
caused   by    this    fresh    expropriation    of    the    rural    population    of 
Italy.'      The   first    had    taken    place    at    the   expense    of    the   old 
Ttaliote    races    whom    Sylla    had    despoiled    in   order  to   settle  his 
120,000  soldiers.      The  second,  by    a    just  retribution,  dispossessed 
those   who  had   profited   by   the  first.     The    sons   of  the   dictator's 
veterans   gave   place   to    the    legionaries    of    the   triumvirs.     Virgil 
was  thus  driven  from  his  little   patrimony  near   Mantua ;     Horace, 
who   after   his    flight    from    Philippi  had    repaired    to    Home,    had 
just    lost     the     estates    left    him     by    his     worthy     father,     the 
freedman    of    Venusia.      Tibullus     and     Propertius     suffered     the 
same    fate.      Protected   by   Pollio    and    Gallus,   who   were    charged 
with  the   division  of    lands   in   Cisalpine  Gaul,   and   who  had   seen 
his    early    verses,    Virgil    twice    obtained    the    restitution    of    his 
twice     invaded     fields.       But     all     the     dispossessed     land-owners 
had    not    beautiful    verses    wherewith    to    redeem    their    property; 
the    more    fortunate    remained    as    tenants    upon    the    lands    they 
had    held    as   proprietors.       Others    begged    or    died    by   the    way- 
side,   or    driven    to    go    and    people   distant    colonies,    left   behind 


*  Tlie  expre.s.<;ion  i.s  from  Appiiui.     ( MiV/.,  v.  5.) 
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them   in   stranger  hands   the   paternal  home  and  the  tomb  of  their 
forefathers : 

Nos  pat ricB  fines  et  dideia  Imguimuft  ann... 
Impim  h<pc  tarn  culta  novalia  miles  hahebit, 
Barharus  has  segetes  !  ' 

The  Ofelhis  of  Horace  is  the  portrait  of  many  men  of  that 
time,  but  all  were  not  able  to  say  like  him:  "Meet  adverse 
fortune  with  a  manly  heart : 


Fortiaqiie  ndversts  opponite  pecfora  rebus 


''  2 


For  forty  years  past  the  right  of  property  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  peninsula— a  consideration  which  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  Empire. 


Q.  Labienus 

Parthicus 
(Silver  Coin). 


IY._Treattre  or  Brundtstum  (40)  and  of  Misenum   (39);    Defeat 
OF  Sextus  Pompey  and  Deposition  of  Lepidus  (36). 

IS'either   Fulvia's   cries   nor   the    report   of    this  war   had   been 
able  to  divert  Antony  from  his  pleasures,  or  rather  he  had  perceived 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  cabal  got  up  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  wife.     A  bold  attack  of  the  Parthians 
at   length   roused   him.     The   harshness  and   exactions 
of  the   governor  whom   he  had  left  in  Syria  had  led 
to   a   revolt.      The   Parthians,    summoned   by   the   in- 
habitants,  and   led   by   a   son   of   Labienus,    who   had 
taken  refuge  at  the  court   of   Ctesiplion,  had  invaded 
that  province  and  broken  into  Asia  Minor.'^      In  the  spring  of  the 
year  40   Antony  repaired  to  Tyre,  the  only  city  of  Phoenicia  which 
they  had  not  yet  entered  ;  letters   from   Fulvia   which  awaited  him 
there,  apprised  him  of  the  end  of  the  war  of  Perusia  and  the  flight 
of   all  his  friends.     It  became  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  effect 
produced   by  this   eheck   by  reappearing   with   a   considerable   force 
upon  the  shores  of  Italy.     Committing  therefore  to  the  able  Yentidius 

'  Viro-il  Bucol    i  3  and  71-72.     A  little  poem  of  183  lines,  the  Dtro',  sometimes  attributed 
to  Virgil  r  also  contains  imprecations  ap^ainst  all  who  have  despoiled  the  author  of  his  domain. 

» ^s«^t>^. Ti. ii.  112  im  .,    ^. 

'  Lahiem.s  there  conquered  Decidius  Saxa,mid  after  that  victory  took  the  title  of  tmperator 
and  the  surname  of  Parthicm. 
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the  charge  of  holding  ground  against  the  Parthians,  he  set  sail,  with 
200  vessels  furnished  by  Cypnis  and  Ehodes,  for  Athens,  where 
he  found  Fulvia.  The  interview  between  the  pair  was  an  exchange 
of  bitter  and  well  justified  recriminations,  upon  the  one  side  about 
the  stay  in  Alexandria,  upon  the  other  about  the  foolish  Perusian 
war.  Meanwhile  events  were  progressing  rapidly  in  the  West, 
where  Octavius  had  taken  possession  of  Gaul.  It  was  necessary 
to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  this  growing  fortune;  leaving  Fulvia  in 
Sicyon,  ill  with  vexation  and  shame,  Antony  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Pompeian  Domitius,  who  opened  a  passage  for  him 
across  the  Ionian  sea,  and  commenced .  hostilities  by  the  siege  of 
Brundisium.  At  the  samc^  time  he  invited  Sextus  Pompey  to 
attack  Soutlun-n  Italy;  already  Rhegium  was  blockaded,  the 
Pompeian  troops  were  arriving  before  Consentia,  and  Sardinia  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

Octavius  appeared  to  be  in  serious  danger,  but  he  obtained 
fresh  strength  from  this  union  against  him  of  men  who  had  but 
yesterday  been  fighting  among  themselves.  Whilst  the  enemy's 
camp   would   contain   a. son    of    Pompey,    a   triumvir,    and    one    of 

Ca3sar's  murderers,  he  was  left  the  sole  representative 
of  the  new  principle  round  which  so  many  interests 
had  already  gathered  ;  and  such  is  the  advantage  of 
clearly  defined  positions,  even  in  political  matters, 
that  this  great  coalition  was  in  reality  little  to  be 
Coin  of  Rhegium.'  dreaded.  The  memory  of  the  battles  at  Philippi  was 
still  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  veterans  of  the  triumviral  army  for 
them  to  be  willing  to  fight  against  one  another.  They  compelled 
their  leaders  to  treat,  and  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  friend  of  both  the 
triumvirs,  brought  about  an  arrangement ;  the  conditions  were  drawn 
up  by  Pollio  and  Meca)nas,  and  the  death  of  Fulvia  hastened  its 
conclusion.  Antony  caused  one  of  his  wife's  advisers,  who  had 
been  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war  of  Perusia,  to  be  put  to 
death;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  establish  a  real  peace,  he 
gave  up  to  his  colleague  the  letters  of  Salvjdienus,  a  lieutenent  of 
Octavius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  who  offered  to  bring  him  his 
troops.     Summoned   to   Rome  upon  som(>    pretext,    the    traitor    was 

*  PHriNUN  ;  Iyn\     Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Hhegiiim. 
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there  put  to  death.  A  fresh  partition  of  the  Eoman  world  gave 
Antony  the  East  as  far  as  the  Adriatic,  with  the  obligation  to 
fi^ht  the  Parthians ;  to  Octavius  the  West  and  the  war  against^ 
Sextus;  Scodra  (Scutari)  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  marked  the  common 
boundary.  They  left  Africa  to  Lepidus,  and  agreed  that  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  hold  the   consulships   themselves  they  should 


View  of  Sicyon. 

give  it  to  their  friends  in  turn.      Octavia,  the  sister  of  the  young 

Caesar,  already  left  a  widow  by  Marcellus, 
was  married  to  the  other  triumvir.^  She 
had  just  given  birth  to  him  who  is 
perhaps  the  ''  predestined  child  "  of 
Yirgil's  fourth  eclogue,  that  Marcellus, 
''  the  glorious   scion  of   Jupiter,"  whom 

the  poet  was  to   immortalize  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Mieid  (40).' 


Coin  of 
Salvidienus. 


Octavia  (Coin). 


'  Pint.,  Anton.,  31.     He  calls  Octavia  xp'>«  Qav^iaarov  yvvaiKoq. 

=  Propertius  (iii  18)  makes  Marcellus  die  at  the  a^e  of  twenty,  which  would  put  his  birth 
in  43,  more  than  two  years  before  the  peace  of   Brundisinm  and  Vircril's  ^c%«^ ;  but  Servms 


VOL.  m. 
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The  friends  of  peace  hoped  that  this  lady,  who  was  respected  by 
all  the  people  and  tenderly  loved  by  her  brother,  would  be  able 
by  her  virtues  to  retain  Antony  and  preserve  harmony  between 
the  two  masters  of  the  Eoman  world  (40).^ 

The  triumvirs  returned  to  Eome  to  celebrate  this  union.  The 
feasts  were  sad,  for  the  people  wanted  bread;  Sextus,  who  had 
not  been  included  in  the  treaty  of  Brundisium,  continued  to 
intercept  trading  vessels.      Xothing  came  through,   and  the  traders 

no  longer  dared 
leave  the  ports  of 
Smyrna,  Alexan- 
dria, Carthage,  and 
Marseilles.  Follow- 
ing the  soldiers' 
example  the  mul- 
titude demanded 
peace  with  loud 
cries.  An  edict 
taxing  landowners 
50  sesterces  for  each 
of  their  slaves,  con- 
fiscating to  the  trea- 
sury a  portion  of  all 
inheritances  caused 
fresh  irritation. 
Abuse  was  heaped 
on  the  triumvirs,  but  the  people  could  no  longer  make  even  a  riot; 
veterans  fell  upon  the  multitude  and  put  them  to  flight,  leaving 
numbers  of  dead  behind  them.-  Antony  was  the  first  to  weary 
of   these    cries,    and    urged    his    colleague    to   treat   with   Pompey. 


Ocravia.^ 


{ad  .En.,  \l  862)  gives  him  two  years  less  ;  "  lie  fell  ill,"  says  he,  "  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
died  in  his  eighteenth."  I  am  more  disposed  to  accept  the  age  given  by  the  learned  commentator 
than  that  given  by  the  poet.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  tliat  there  are  always  great 
difficulties  left  on  the  subject  of  the  "  predestined  child." 

^  In  the  same  year  the  tribune  Falcidius  carried  the  law  whicli  bears  liis  name  and  which 
remained  famous  under  the  Empire  ;  it  forbade  a  man  to  disposis  of  more  than  three-quarters  of 
his  property  in  legacies,  and  secured  the  remaining  quarter,  the  Falcidian  Fourth,  to  the  heirs. 

^  App.,  Bell  civ.,  V.  68  ;  Dion,  xlviii.  19. 

^  Cameo  in  tlie  possession  of  M.  le  Baron  Roger,  published  in  the  Gazette  arcUol.,  1875, 
pi.  31. 
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A  few  months  previously  Octavius  had  married  the  sister  of 
Scribonius  Libo,  Sextus'  father-in-law,  in  the  hope  that  this 
alliance  would  open  the  way  to  an  agreement.  Libo  did,  in  fact, 
intervene  between  his  son-in-law  and  the  triumvirs.  Mucia,  the 
mother  of  Sextus  Pompey,  herself  represented  to  her  son  that 
blood  enough  had  been  shed  in  this  unhappy  quarrel,  and  Sextus 
yielded.^  'i'hey  all  three  met  on  Cape  Misenum,  upon  a  dike 
constructed  from  the  shore  to  the  admiral's  galley  and  cut  through 
in  the  middle,  so  that  the  negotiators,  on  either  side  of  an 
interval  through  which  the  sea  flowed,  could  discuss  questions 
without  any  fear  of  surprise.  Pompey  had  his  fleet  behind  him, 
the  triumvirs  their  legions.  The  latter  consented  to  allow  him  to 
return  to  Rome,  but  he  demanded  to  be  received  into  the  trium- 
virate in  the  place  of  Lepidus ;  the  conference  was  broken  up. 
Urged  on  by  his  freedman  Menas,  he  was  about  to  return  to  Sicily 
and  declare  hostilities  again,  when  Libo  and  Mucia  induced  him 
to  consent  to  a  second  interview,  at  which  the  following  conditions 
were  agreed  upon :  '-'-  Sextus  shall  have  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia 
and  Achfea  as  provinces,  with  an  indemnity  of  15,500,000  ^ 
drachmae.  He  shall  have  the  right  of  canvassing  the  consulship 
though  absent,  and  of  discharging  the  functions  of  that  office 
through  one  of  his  friends.  The  citizens  who  have  taken  refuge 
with  him  may  return  to  Eome  and  resume  their  estates ;  those 
who  have  been  put  upon  the  lists  of  proscription  shall  only  recover 
a  quarter  of  their  property  ;  the  murderers  of  Caasar  are  excluded 
from  the  amnesty.  The  gratuities  reserved  for  the  triumvirs' 
soldiers  shall  be  granted  to  his  also ;  and  slaves  who  have  taken 
refuge  with  him  shall  have  their  freedom.  On  his  side  he  shall 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  points 
occupied  by  them  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  send  the  wheat 
which  Sicily  and  Sardinia  used  to  supply  to  Rome.^  The  treaty 
shall  be  confided  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Vestals." 


^  One  of  his  principal  officers,  Murcus,  urged  him  to  treat.  His  freedman  Menas,  who 
commanded  for  him  in  Sardinia,  tried  hard  to  turn  him  from  it  by  representing  to  him  that  he 
he  must  let  famine  do  its  work.  He  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  him,  but  he  made  him 
suspicious  of  Murcus,  whom  Sextus  put  to  death.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  77  ;  App.,  Dell,  civ.,  v.  70; 
Dion,  xlviii.  19.) 

*  Dion,  ibid.,  36. 

=»  riut.,  Auton.,  33  ;  Dion,  ibid. ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  v.  72;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  77. 
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Vessel 
bearing  Standards, 


"WTien  the  three  chiefs  were  seen  to  cross  the  narrow  barrier 
which  separated  them,  and  embrace  in  token  of  peace  and 
friendship,  one  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  fleet  and  army.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  was  the  end  of  all  their  ills.  Italy  would  no 
longer  dread   famine;     the    exiles   and   proscripti    would   return   to 

their    country.      It    was   again   announced   to   the 
troops   that   a   marriage  would  cement   the   union; 
Poinpey's  daughter  Avas  afliauced  to  the  nephew  of 
f)etavius.    Then  the  three  chiefs  feasted  one  another. 
The   lot   fell   upon   Torupcy   to   entertain    his   new 
friends    first.      "Where    shall    we    sup?"     asked 
Antony  gaily.     '<  In  my  carinw^'  answered  Sextus, 
pointing    to    his   galley,    a    cutting    allusion    to    the    fact    that    at 
Eome,    Antony   possessed   the   house   of   Pompey   the  Great   in    the 
quarter  of  the  Carinne.^     In  the  middle  of   the  feast  Menas  is  said 
to   have   whispered   in    Sextus'   ear:    "Shall   I   cut   the   cables   and 
make  you  master  of  the  whole  Empire  ? "     He  reflected  an   instant 
and    then    answered:    "You   should    have   done   it    without   asking 
me;     Pompey    cannot  betray   his   sworn   faith."      The   anecdote   is 
doubtful,    like    many   of    those    related    by   the    ancients.       Before 
separating    fliey   drew    up    the    list    of    consuls    for   the    following 
years  (30).  ^ 

The  two  treaties  of  peace  of  Brundisium  and  Misenum  were 
only  a  truce  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  signed  them  ;  but  for 
Italy,  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  they  marked 
the  close  of  the  bloody  struggles.  For  three  centuries  and  a  half 
with  the  exception  of  one  day,  that  on  which  Vitellius  died' 
Rome  and  the  peninsula  were  torn  by  no  more  wars.  ' 

After  the  peace  of  Misenum,  Octavius  and  Antony  went  to 
Eome  for  a  short  time  to  receive  the  testimonies  of  popular 
rejoicing.  The  one  soon  set  out  again  to  subdue  a  few  Gallic 
tribes  who  had  revolted ;  the  other  went  to  attack  the  Parthians 
Antony  took  with  him  a  senatus-consulfum  ratifying  all  his  acts 
beforehaiuU     The  senate  might  consider  itself   happy   that   one    of 

'  From  an  engraved  gem.     (Hernliard  Graser,  op.  cit ) 

'  riut.^«^„„.,  s.'i :  App..  /Ml.  nr.,  v.  73,  Precautions  aimilar  ,o  those  employed  at 
mtervews  between  prtnces  ,n  .he  Mid.lle  ..\ges  were  taken  for  these  feasor  Antonv  and 
Octavins  repaired  to  them  with  arms  eonceaW  about  them.     (Id.  Hid  )  Antony  and 

^  App.,  Boll.  ch\,  V.  75,  ' 
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its  masters  had  asked  for  a  decree ;  this  vote  proved  its  existence, 
which  might  have  been  doubted  at  the  negotiations  of  Misenum, 
where  no  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  it  than  to  Lepidus. 
The  triumvirs  did  not  forget  it,  however,  for  they  created  new 
senators  daily ;  they  were  soldiers,  barbarians,  and  even  slaves ; 
one  of  the  latter  obtained  the  praetorship/  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  number  of  praetors  had  been  raised  to  seventy-seven.  As 
for  the  people,  they  received  written  orders  on  the  days  of  the 
comitia,  and  voted  accordingly. 

The  treaty  of  Misenum  was  impossible  to  carry  out.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  that  Octavius  should  leave  the  provisioning  of 
Eome  and  of  his  legions,  as  well  as  the  repose  of  Italy,  at  the 
mercy  of  Pompey,  who  on  his  side  dreamt  of  obtaining  the 
supreme  power  of  Eome  for  himself.  Meanwhile  Sextus  held  a 
brilliant  court  at  Syracuse ;  with  a  trident  in  his  hand,  and  clad 
in  a  mantle  of  sea-blue,  he  caused  himself  to  be  stvled  son  of 
Neptune,  and  he  had  some  right  to  do  so,  since  he  had  been  the 
first  to  prove  to  the  Eomans,  who  refused  to  perceive  it,  what 
power  the  empire  of  the  seas  confers.  But  in  the  ten  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  left  Eome,  and  during  which  he  had 
lived  as  best  he  could,  Pompey  had  acquired  the  habits  of  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  adventurers  rather  than  those  of  a  general. 
Slaves  and  freedmen  commanded  his  squadrons.  If  a  free  voice 
was  raised  among  the  Eoman  nobles  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  him,  he  grew  angry  as  though  it  had  been  insolence.  The 
assassination  of  Murcus'^  had  discouraged  the  most  devoted,  and 
many  had  seized  the  pretext  of  the  peace  of  Misenum  to  abandon 
him.  Personally  brave,  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of 
victory,  and  we  shall  see  how  he  let  slip  several  favourable 
opportunities. 

The  fii'st  breaches  of  the  treaty  came  from  the  triumvirs.  To 
begin  with,  Antony  refused  to  put  Sextus  in  possession  of  Acha^a, 
upon  the  pretext  that  the  Peloponnesians  owed  him  large  sums 
which  he  wished  to  make  them  repay  ;  then  Octavius  repudiated 
Scribonia   in  order   to   marry   Livia,  then  six    months   advanced   in 

^  His  election  caused  such  a  scandal  however,  that  the  triumvirs,  after  having  given  him 
his  freedom,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  tlie  Tarpeian  Rock.     (Dion,  xlviii.  34.) 
^  Cf .  p.  495,  note  1. 
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Coin  of  Murcus. 


Coin  of  Cumas.^ 

his    hands. 


pregnancy,    whom   he   forced    Tiberius    Nero     to     give    up    to    him. 
To  these    clwllenges    Sextus    replied   by   repairing   his    vessels   and 

leaving   the   pirates   free   to  cruise ;  the  price   of   pro- 
visions very  shortly  increased  in  Italy  (38). 

Octavius  tried  to  carry  his  two  colleagues  with 
him ;  Lepidus  agreed  to  join  him,  but  spent  all  the 
summer  in  collecting  troops  and  vessels.  As  for 
Antony,  urged  by  his  wife,  he  left  Athens,  where 
he  had  passed  the  winter,  and  went  to  Brundisium  in  search  of 
the   young   Csesar,    and    not   finding   him    there,    hastened    back   to 

Greece,  begging  him  to  keep   the   peace. 
The  whole  burden  of   the   war   thus  fell 
upon  Octavius.     Fortunately  he  had  nego- 
tiated  for  the  treachery  of  the  freedman 
Menas,  who  delivered  Corsica,     Sardinia, 
three  legions  and  a  strong  squadron  into 
He  received  him   with    marks  of   great  esteem,   raised 
him    to    the   rank    of    knight,    and   gave    him    the 
command    of    his    fleet,    under    the    chief    control 
of   Calvisius  Sabinus.^ 

At  the  very  first  encounter  the  freedman 
proved  his  devotion  and  his  ability.  He  held  his 
own  against  a  Pompeian  fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Cumae, 
and  slew  its  leader,  another  freedman  of  Sextus, 
who  was  replaced  by  an  ex-slave.  Octavius  tried  to  cross  into 
Sicily;  being  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the  straits  he  would  have 
left  the  victory  to  his  enemies  had  not  the  approach  of  Menas 
obliged  them  to  run  back  into  Messina.  The  fight  was  scarcely 
over  when  a  storm  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  his  fleet;  but 
Sextus  did  not  know  how  to  profit  by  this  advantage,  and  Agrippa 
was  just  arriving. 


^  MVRCn'S  IMP. :  man  clad  in  the  toga  stretchinj?  out  his  hand  to  a  kneeling  woman ;  in 
the  background,  a  trophy.     Silver  coin  of  the  Statian  family,  to  which  Murcus  belonged. 

-  Head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  KVMAION  ;  a  shell  and  an  ear  of  barley.  Coin  of 
Cum£B. 

^  A  pp.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  81-4.  Appian  gives  Menas  the  name  of  Menodoros,  which  the  ex- 
elave  had  perhaps  assumed  after  his  manumission.     ( Dion,  xlviii.  46.) 

^  MESSANION  ;  hare  running  right ;  beneath,  a  dolphin.  (See  in  vol.  i.  p.  4t>5,  another 
ept'cimen  of  the  coins  of  Messina.) 


Coin  of  Messina.* 
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PLAN 

OF  THE. 

JULIAN  HARBOUR 


This  great  man,  who  had  just  pacified  Aquitania  and  crossed 
the  Ehine  like  Csesar,  took  in  hand  the  conduct  of  the  operations. 
Instead  of  striking  his  blows  hastily,  he  wished  to  make  them 
sure  by  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  Octavius  had  a  good  harbour 
in  the  Mare  Superum,  but  none  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which 
lay  near  Sicily.  Agrippa 
created  the  Julian  Harbour 
by  connecting  Lake  Lucrinus 
with  Lake  Avernus,  and 
both  with  the  sea ; '  then  he 
built  a  fleet,  and  by  continual 
exercises  he  trained  sailors 
and  legionaries.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year 
(3G)  Octavia  again  brought 
back  her  husband  to  Taren- 
tum,  and  as  she  did  not 
find  her  brother  there,  she 
went  to  meet  him  and  bring 
him  towards  that  town  with 
Mecienas  and  Agrippa.  The 
interview  took  place  upon 
the. banks  of  the  Bradanus, 
between  Tarentum  and  Meta- 
pontum.^  For  several  days 
the  two  triumvirs  were 
seen  walking  about  without 
guards,  and  lavishing  upon 
each   other  the  marks  of    a 


L  Thiuil-'er  iki' 


Scales 


JtiTrrijU^i^^fiZAJ 


Note.. -  Supposed,  CuTvut  ^tA»  t/uZucn/ JSlarbovw 


confidence  which  deceived  neither  themselves  nor  any  one  else. 
They  d(^prived  Sextus  of  the  priesthood  and  the  consulship,  and 
prolonged  their  own  trium viral  authority  for  five  years;  Autyllus, 
a  son  of  Antony  and  Fulvia,  was  affianced  to  the  daugliter  of 
Octavius    and  Scribonia,    the   notorious    Julia,    and    mutual    presents 

^  Dion,  xlviii.  50;  Strabo,  v.  1^44.  Agrippa  liad  taken  possession  of  the  consulship  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  37.  He  cut  down  the  gloomy  forest  which  surrounded  Lake  Avernus,  but  the 
harbour  was  used  for  barely  half  a  century. 

»  App.,  Bell  dr.,  V.  93-4. 

^  The  Monte  Nuovo  (see  plan)  has  only  been  in  existence  since  L>58.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  xvu.) 
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seemed  to  seal  this  so  oft  renewed  friendship ;  Antony  gave  his 
colleague  120  vessels  in  exchange  for  20,000  legionaries,  and  set 
out  for  Syria,^  They  were  never  again  to  meet,  save  on  the  waves 
that  wash  the  promontory  of  Actium. 

Immediately  after  Antony's  departure  the  war  was  resumed 
with  great  vigour.  A  powerful  Heet  sailed  out  of  the  new  harbour 
made  by  Agrippa,  and,  according  to 
custom,  imposing  religious  cere- 
monies called  down  the  divine 
protection  upon  it.  During  the 
sacrifice  the  army  uttered  pious  ac- 

of  Tarentum.=  ckllKltions.' 

Agrippa  advised  that  Sicily  should  be  attacked  at  three  points, 
by  Lei)idus,  who  was  at  length  coming  from  Africa,  at  Lilybceum ; 
by  Statilius  ^  Taurus,  the  commander  of  the  galleys  ceded  by  Antony, 
at  the  promontory  of  Paeliynum,  and  by  Octavius  on  the  north 
coast.''     The   three    fieets    started    at    the    same    time;    but    that    of 

*  App.,  Bell.  ei'iK,  v,  95. 

-  TAP  \1^ ;  head  of  a  woman  with  diadem  ;  round  it,  three  dolphins. 

'  AEVKIlinoS;    bearded  head  with  hehuet  ornamented  with  the  monster  Scylla.     On  the 
reverse,  MEi:i  and  two  heads  of  grain. 

*  App.,  Beil.  eiv.f  v.  i)?. 

'In  1875  there  was  discovered  in  the  grounds  lying  on  the  Esqniline  between  the  ruins 

said  to  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  \hi^  porta  Mayyiore  a  vast  subterranean 

gallery,  the  walls  of  which  are  pierce«l  witii  a  great  luimber  of  loculi,  wherein  were  little  urns 

of  terra-cotta  containing  le  eineri  della  Ict/iotie  interminahile  dei  servi  e  dei  liberti  delta  gente 

Statilia.     This  was  the  tomb  of  the  Statilii  Tauri  and   \\\^i\v  familia,  freedmen,  and  slaves. 

Along  these  walls   there   also  runs  a  strip,  fifteen   inches  in  width,  covered  with  the  most 

beautiful  paintings  discovered  for  a  long  time  on  the  soil  of  Rome.     They  relate  the  legend  of 

yEneas,  more  than  ever  national  to  liome  since  CcX'sar's  time,  but  differing  in  certain  particulars 

from  that  which  Virgil  was  al)Out  to  consecrate.     We  give  some  of  the  best  preserved  portions 

which  M.  Fiorelli,  the  learned  director  of  researches  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Italy,  has  been  kind 

enough  to  have  copied  for  us  from  the  originals.     xVccording  to  the  commentary  by  M.  Hrizzio 

(Pi'fture  e  sepolcri  seoperti  suW  EsquiUno)  our  first  plate  represents  the  death  of  Lausus,  the  sou 

of  Mezentius,  who  had  come  to  attack  Lavinium  before  the  ramparts  were  completed.     The 

Latins  make  a  sortie,  kill  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Kutuli,  and  compel  Mezentius  to  flee!     The 

second  plate  takes  us  back  to  the  first  stories  in  the  legend  ;    Amata,  queen  of   Laurentum, 

informs  Turnus  that  he  must  give  up  Lavinia,  his  proniise<l  bride,  who  has  just  been  promised 

to  .Eneas  for  a  wife,  and  who  with  downcast  head  betrays  the  grief  which  this  rupture  causes 

her.     On  the  right  the  Trojans  are  building  Lavinium.     The  town,  personified  by  a  woman 

with  a  crown  of   towers  upon  her  head,  watches  the    workmen    and    incites  them  to   work. 

The  third  plate  shows  Latinus  seated  on  his  M/•(y^^e,  promising  .Eneas  hi,;  daughter  Laviuia. 

who  approaches,  followed  by  her  maidens. 

^  Menas  was  no  longer  in  the  service  of  Octavius.  After  the  interview  of  Tarentum  he  had 
returned  to  Sextus :  a  third  piece  of  treachery-  brought  him  back  shortly  afterwards  to  Octavius, 
who  received  him,  but  gave  him  no  command. 
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Octavius  was  overtaken  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Caprea  and 

the   Isle   of  the    Sirens,   by  a  violent  storm,  which  swept   over  the 

Ionian  sea  and  prevented  Taurus   leaving   the   harbour 

of  Tarentum.     Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  landing,  and 

laid    siecre   to    Lilvba)um.      Octavius   sent   Mecaonas   to 

Eome  to  prevent   the  disturbances  which  the   report  of 

this  check  might   cause,    and   visited   all   the   harbours    juiia.  daughter 

where  his  vessels  had  taken  refuge,  in  order  promptly      "^     ctavius. 

to   repair    the    damages.     Though    he    did  not    possess   his   uncle's 


Isle  of  the  Sireiijs.' 

military  genius,  he  had  his  perseverance.  "I  will  inanage  to 
conquer  in  spite  of  IS'eptune,"  and  to  punish  him  he  forbade  his 
statue  to  be  carried  at  the  games  in  the  circus.  Sextus,  on  the 
contrary,  confiding  in  the  protection  of  the  god  whose  colours  and 
trident  he   bore,  let   the   tempest   do   its  work.     He  forgot   that  in 
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From  the  ALneid  of  the  Duchess  of  Devoushire. 
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Coin  of  Sextus  Pompey.^ 


Lepidus, 
High  Pontiff. 


certain  cases  the  best  way  to  protect  one's  self  is  to  attack,  and 
instead  of  pursuing  the  remnants  of  Octavius'  fleet,  or  attempting 
descents  upon  Italy  Avliich  the  general 
discontent  would  have  favoured,  he  con- 
centrated his  fleet  at  Messina,  as  though 
the  once  dreaded  ocean  monsters, 
Cliarybdis  and  Scylla,  would  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits  for  him. 

In  a  month  Octavius  got  his  fleet  into  order  again.  Sextus 
had  fortified  Lipara,  the  most  important  of  the  ^olian  islands, 
and  an  excellent  naval  station,  in  order  to  protect  the  approaches 
to  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  to  cover  the  northern  shores  of  Sicily. 
Agrippa  seized  it;    and  at    the  same   time  Octavius,    on    the   other 

side  of  the  straits,  threw  three  legions 
into    Sicily    near    Tauromenium.      A 
check  sustained  by  the  fleet  of  Lepidus 
was  compensated   by   a  naval   victory 
won  by  Agrippa  in  sight  of  Mylje,  but 
a  fresh  defeat  met  by  Octavius  on  the 
east  coast  drove  him  back  into  Italy. 
He    had    passed    through    the    greatest    dangers,    having    wandered 
about   a   whole    night   in   a    boat,    without    a    guard,    without   any 
attendant.     This  general,  who  was  always  ill  or  unfortunate  on  days 
of  battle,  nevertheless  retained  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers ;  Caesar's 
shadow  protected  him. 

The   legions   which    he    had    left    before    Tauromenium   under 
the  command  of  Cornificius,  were,  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ; 

'  MAG.  PI  VS  IMP.  ITER. ;  the  lighthouse  of  Messina  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Neptune  • 

ZZ^  Af'*''"'''""'^'  "*  ''^^^^^  ^'^^  *  ^''™^"  ''''^^^  """^  ^"  «r/-o.^o/mm.  On  the  reverse,  PR.EF.' 
OKE  MAKIT.  ET  CLAS.  S.  C,  surrounding  the  monster  Scylla.  Silver  coin  of  Sextus 
1  ompey.  bee  (vol.  i.  p.  cxi.)  another  representation  of  the  monster  with  the  girdle  of  "  bark- 
ing dogs."  The  promontory  of  Scylla,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  does  not 
deserve  the  .sinister  reputation  given  it  by  the  ancients.  The  waves  break  and  "  bark  "  there 
as  they  do  on  every  headland  that  stretches  far  into  the  sea.  Charybdis,  to  the  south  of  Cape 
di  Faro  and  some  distance  from  the  Sicilian  coast,  was  far  more  dangerous  to  the  undecked  boate 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  whirlpool  formed  by  the  meeting  of  contrary  currents.  Captain  Smith  saw 
seventy-four-gun  ships  drawn  out  of  tiieir  course  by  it.  [Before  the  many  earthquakes  which 
occurred  there  in  the  Middle  Ages  both  were  probablv  more  dangerous  ~Edl 

pi.  iil  Na'I^r  '^''^'''  ''''■  '"■  '^"  ""•  ''•  ""■     ''""  '  "'"'  ''"•     (Cohen;ku  cons.  ^mil„ 

hi.  AGRIPPA  COS.  TER.  COSSVS  LExNTVLVS ;  head  of  Agrippa  with  'the  rostral 
and  mural  crown.  ^^ 


Agrippa  with  the 
Rostral  Crown.' 
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Pompey  cut  off  their  supplies  by  sea,  and  on  the  land  his  cavalry 
surrounded  the  camp.      Comificius   decided   upon  beating  a  retreat 
by    impracticable    roads   where    the    still    burning  lava-streams   of 
^tna   had   dried   up   the   springs.      He   was   anxious  to   reach  the 
northern    coast,    where    Agrippa,    after    his    victory,    had    occupied 
several   points ;    he    carried    out    this    difficult    movement    with    a 
firmness   which  gained   him   great 
honour,    and    afterwards    obtained 
for    him    the    priyilege    of    being 
borne  home  in  a  curule  chair  every 
time  he  supped  out.^ 

At     the     moment     when    he  ^  .     .  t  -.  ^ 

Com  of  Lilybaeum/ 

effected  a  junction  with  the  three 

legions  sent  to  meet  him,  Agrippa  obtained  possession  of  Tyndaris, 
an  excellent  position,  whence  he  could  lend  a  hand  on  one  side 
to  Lepidus,  who  had  at  length  subdued  Lilybseum,  and  on  the 
other  threaten  Messina.  The  end  was  approaching;  once  more 
Octavius  bore  down  upon  Sicily  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 
this  time  gathered  into  a  mass  of  twenty-one  legions,  20,000 
horse,  and  5,000  archers  and  slingers,  who  assembled  between 
Myl^  and  Tyndaris,  where  Lepidus  had  arrived.  Pompey  held 
in  force  the  north  east  corner  of  Sicily,  from  Mylte  to  Tauro- 
menium,  with  Messina  as  his  head- quarters,  and  he  had  fortified 
all  tliG  defiles  which  gave  access  into  this  immense  entrenched 
camp.  A  movement  of  Agrippa  having  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  Cfesarian  fleet  was  making  for  Cape  Pelorus,  he  abandoned  his 
posts  on  the  west,  which  Octavius  immediately  seized,  and  the 
triumvirs  were  able  to  commence  their  movement  upon  Messina. 
Threatened  in  his  lair  by  two  formidable  armies,  Pompey  refused 
battle  on  land.  But  it  was  needful  for  him  speedily  to  strike 
some  decisive  blow,  for  he  was  short  of  money  and  provisions  ;  ho 
decided  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  element  which  had  hitherto 
protected  him. 

Each  fleet   counted   300   sail;     the  shock   took  place  between 

1  Dion  (xlix.  7)  says  Ittc  i\i<pavTog,  an  expression  which  might  apply  to  the  curule  chair, 
which  was  incrusted  witli  ivory. 

^  AlAY(/3a)lTAN  ;  woman's  head  veiled.  On  the  reverse,  nreiQv  ATPATIN,  the  names  of 
two  magistrates ;  serpent  coiled  round  a  tripod.  Bronze  coin  of  Lilyboeum.  For  another,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  460. 
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Mylae  and  Xaulochus,  in  sight  of  the  two  armies  drawn  up  in 
battle  aiTay  upon  the  shore  (3rd  of  September,  36  b.c).  The 
action  was  very  fierce,  and  the  victory  long  remained  undecided. 
Agrippa,  like  the  first  consul  who    conquered   the  Carthaginians  on 

the    sea,    had   armed    his 
vessels  with  harpoons,  to 
hold   on    to   the    enemy's 
ships,  which  were  swifter 
than  his  own,  and  compel 
them    4;o    receive    his 
hoarders^     When   Sextus 
saw   victory   inclining   to 
the  side  of  the  Octavians, 
he  extinguished   the   sig- 
nal-light of  his  admiral's 
galley,  threw  his  ring  and 
the  insignia  of  command 
into    the    sea,    and    took 
flight  with  seventeen  ves- 
sels.    Messina   was   in    a 
state    to    sustain    a    long 
siege,    and    he    still    had 
two  armies  in  the  island, 
one   near   Lilybaeum    and 
the    other   towards    Nau- 
lochus;  but  he  left  them 
in  disorder.     Like  a  true 
pirate  chief,  he  landed  for 
a  short  time  on  the  coast 


Sextus  Pompey.^ 


of  Bruttmm  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Lacinian  Juno,  and  thence 
set  sail  towards  Asia,'  thinking  to  claim  from  Antony  the  price  of 
the  services   he  had  rendered  the  triumvir's  mother  in  the  war  of 

'  The  liarpon  of  Afrrippa  was  a  piece  of  wood,  five  cubits  (seven  feet,  six  inches)  lon^ 
strengthened  w„h  ,ron  ban...  and  terminated  at  each  end  with  a  ring,  one  of  which  bore  a  1^"; 
■ron  hook  and  the  other  cord,,  by  n,eans  of  which  a  machine  dL  back  the  ba^n  wZ' 
thrown  bv  a  catapult,  «  had  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  enemy's  ships.  (App  ,  Bell  1  v  1 18  { 
St.t„eol-ar,an  marble,  found  not  far  from  Tusculum.  and  sigledVy  oll^'n  so  o 
Aristonidas.     H-ouvro  Museum.  Xo.  If*  in  the  Chirac  Catalo.r„e  )  J  "Piei.on,  son  of 

'  Uion,  .xliv,  1>i.  " 
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Penisia.  At  Lesbos  he  heard  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  thought  the  opportunity  was 
a  favourable  one  for  rebuilding  his  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  wavering  master  of  Asia.  He  easily  took  several  cities, 
but  some  negotiations  which  he  opened  with  the  kings  of  Pontus 
and  the  Parthians,  made  his  last  friends  abandon  him.  Even  his 
father-in-law  Scribonius  Libo  left  him;  being  some  time  afterwards 
forced  to  give  himself  up,  he  was 
put  to  death  at  Miletus  by  one 
of  Antony's  officers  (35).^ 

The  eight  legions  which  he 
had  deserted  had  assembled  in 
Messina  to  which  Lepidus  laid 
siege.  They  demanded  the  trium- 
vir, as  a  reward  for  going  over 
to  his  standards,  to  grant  their 
soldiers,  like  his  own,  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  town  which  had  given 
them  refuge.  ^N'otwithstanding 
Agrippa's  opposition,  Lepidus 
consented,  and  for  a  whole  night 
the  unhappy  city  Avas  given  over 
to  be  sacked  and  pillaged  by  its 
defenders  and  its  foes.  Lepidus 
then  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  twenty  legions.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  with  such  a  force  it 
would  be  easy  for  him  to  take 
a  higher  position  than  had  been  accorded  him  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  triumvirate.  In  a  conference  with  Octavius  he  spoke 
haughtily,  and  claimed  the  addition  of  Sicily  to  his  government  ; 
Octavius  reproached  him  with  his  calculated  delays  and  his  secret, 
negotiations  with  Sextus,  and  they  parted,  botli  disposed  to  begin 
another   civil   war.      Octavius  knew  how    little   affection  the  troops 


The  Triumvir,  Lepidus.'-^ 


'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  134-144,  and  Strabo,  iii.  141.     Dion  makes  him  die  at  Midea,  in 
Phrygia. 

■^Bronze  bust  found  at  Montmartre  in  1787,  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  foundry.     {Cabinet 

de,  France,  No.  ?A'10  in  the  Catalogue.) 

VOL.  HI.  ^^ 
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had  for  his  rival ;  he  dared  to  appear  iu  their  camp  without  arms 
and  without  guards;  he  was  ah-eady  haranguing  them  when 
Lepidus,  liastening  up  with  a  few  devoted  sokliers,  drove  him 
away  with  arrows.  But  their  fidelity  was  shaken,  several  legions 
went  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of  Oetavius  when 
he  approached  witli  his  army,  and  Lepidus  barely  escaped  being 
killed  in  opposing  the  desertion  which  was  becoming  general.  lie 
was  obliged  to  go  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  former 
colleague  and  ask  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  Oetavius  was 
strong  enough  not  to  be  cru<4  ;  he  banish(^(l  him  to  Circeii.  leavin<'- 
him  his  estates  and  his  dignity  of  higli  jHrntitf.  There  Lepidus 
lived  for  twenty- three  years.  ''  lie  was/'  says  Mcmtesquieu, 
'•  the  worst  citizen  in  the  Kepublic,  and  one  is  well  pleased 
to  see  his  humiliation.  lie  lacked  firmness  and  talent,  and  he 
was  wholly  indebted  to  circumstances  for  the  important  position 
to  which  fortune  seems  to  have  raised  him  for  a  time  only  to 
make  his  fall  more  signal.'' 


CHAPTEE  LXI. 


DUUMVIRATE  OF  OCTAYIUS  AND  ANTONY  (36-30). 


L — Wise  Administration  of  Octavius;   Reverses  and  Follies 

OF  Antony  in  the  East  (o6 — 33). 

THE  problem  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  Eepublic  was  becoming 
simpler.  But  lately  there  had  been  factions — th(^  people,  the 
senate,  the  nobles,  and  sets  of  ambitious  men,  great  or  small. 
Above  this  chaos  of  intrigue  three  men  had  raised  themselves, 
then  two,  then  one  only.  When  he  was  dead  anarchy  reappeared, 
and  again  tliree   men  had  seized    the   power  in    order  to   commence 

once  inoYQ  the  same  abortive  experience. 
Now  there  remained  but  two,  as  there 
had  been  seventeen  years  before.     But 
how  much  monarchical   ideas  had  pro- 
gressed !     At  the   time  of  Caesar's  and 
Pompey's  triumvirate,  Brutus,  Cato,  and 
Cicero    still    lived.      Xow    those    noble 
hearts  were  cold,  the  people  and  the  senate  had  abdicated  for  ever, 
one   might    even   say  without   regret.      Antony  was    master   in   the 
East,   Octavius  in    the    West,  and   they  were   reigning   together   till 
one  of  them  should  gain  all. 

Since  the  deposition  of  Lepidus,  Octavius  had  forty-five  legions, 
25,000  horse,  nearly  40,000  light  troops,  and  600  vessels  carried 
his   fiag.^      But   for   revolutionarv   commanders    the    morrow   of    the 


Antonv.' 


Reverse. 


'  M.  ANTONIVS  in.  VIR.  R.  1'.  C. ;  head  of  Antony,  bare, facing  right.  On  the  reverse, 
L.  M  V8SIDIVS  T.  F.  LONGVS.  III.  VIR.  A.  P.  F.  (aiiro publico  fenundo) ;  Mars  with  hehnet, 
standing  with  his  foot  upon  a  shield,  and  liolding  a  spear  and  the  parazo7iium.  Gold  coin. 
A  souvenir  of  Antony's  victories  in  the  East,  which  another  of  his  coins  typifies  by  a  genius  of 
the  East  with  wings  and  aureole,  having  one  foot  on  a  globe,  but  announcing  by  the  caduceus 
and  cornucopia  wliich  he  bears  the  prosperity  that  these  victories  were  to  secure. 

^  App.,  Bell,  dr.,  v.  127. 
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victory  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  day  of  combat.  The  soldiers, 
knowing  tlieir  power,  imperiously  demanded  the  same  rewards  as 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  lie  promised  them  crowns  and  arms 
of  honour ;  to  their  tribunes,  to  their  centurions  he  would  give  the 
toga  pt'ivt€xta\  he  would  make  them  senators  of  tlieir  towns.  ''AH 
these  line  things  are  playthings  for  children,"  answered  the  tribune 
Ofilius;  ''a  soldier  wants  money  and  lands."  Octavius  did  not 
seem  offended  by  this  freedom,  but  the  tribune  disappeared  the 
following  night."  ^  For  the  rest  he  distributed  20,000  discharges 
and  bounties,  for  which  Sicily  alone  furnished  1,600  talents;  each 
soldier  received  500  drachma).  After  having  regulated  the 
administration  of  Sicily  and  sent  Statilius  Taurus  to  Africa  to  take 
possession  of  that  province,  he  returned  to  Rome;  the  senate 
received  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city;  the  people,  who  saw  the 
return  of  plenty,  accompanied  him  crowned  with  flowers  to  the 
Capitol.  They  would  have  loaded  him  with  honours.  Beginning 
already  to  play  his  pai-t  of  disinterestedness  and  modestv,  he  would 
only  accept  the  tribunitian  inviolability,  the  ovation,  and  a  statue 
of  gold.-  They  also  proposed  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  high 
pontiff,  to  be  taken  from  Lepidus ;  he  refused,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  law  which  declared  this  ofHce  to  be  for  life. 

Ctesar  had  lost  hiuiself  by  proclaiming  aloud  his  scorn  of 
those  political  liypocrisies  which  lend  a  kind  of  life  to  the  dead. 
Octavius  accepted  the  yet  popular  falsehood  that  the  Republic 
still  existed.  The  second  triumvirate  had  become,  b;^  virtue  of 
a  plebiscitum,  a  legal  magistracy,  thus  diifering  from  the  first, 
which  had  only  been  a  secret  association  of  three  powerful  men. 
Octavius  showed  himself  the  scrupulous  observer  of  this  legality. 
Before  re-entering  the  city,  outside  the  poma3rium  (for  an  impcrator 
could  not  harangue  in  the  Forum)  he  had  read  a  speech  in  which 
he  accounted  to  the  people  for  all  his  acts,  and  he  caused  copies 
of  it  to  be  distributed.  Therein  he  appealed  to  necessity  as  an 
excuse  for  the  proscriptions;  he  promised  peace  and  ckunency  for 
the  future,  and  in  proof  of  this  new  moderation  he  caused  the 
letters  written  to  Sextus  Pompey  by  several  great  people  to  be 
publicly  burned.      In    order    to    show^  that    only  the    necessities   of 


I 


Antonius  and  Octavia.^ 


'  App.,  Bell  cic,  V.  128. 

""  Id.,  ihi<L,  1.30;  Dion,  xlix.  13-15. 


war  and  not  a  spirit  of  rapine  had  obliged  him  to  raise  so  much 
money,  he  abolished  several  taxes  and  caused  the  arrears  owed  to 
the  treasury  by  the  State  debtors  and  by  the  publicans  to  be 
remitted.^  Finally  he  declared  he  would  abdicate  as  soon  as  Antony 
should  have  finished  the  war  against  the  Parthians.  Meanw^hile 
he  restored  to  the  urban  magistrates  their  former  powers,  and  in 
order  that  none  might  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  promises,  he 
would  have  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  no  other  inscription  than  this ; 
'^  For  having,  after  long  troubles,  restored  peace  on  land  and  sea." 

And  this  was  true,  for  his  energetic  administration  put  every- 
thing in  the  peninsula  in  order.  Sabinus 
expelled  the  robbers ;  the  slaves  who  had 
escaped  under  cover  of  the  disorders  were 
seized  and  restored  to  their  masters,  or 
when  not  claimed,  were  put  to  death; 
several  cohorts  of  watchmen  which  he 
organized  pursued  the  malefactors  in  Rome,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
the  security  so  long  lost  was  restored  in  the  city  and  in  country 
places.^  At  last  Rome  was  being  governed.  Instead  of  magistrates 
using  their  offices  only  in  the  interest  of  their  own  ambition  and 
their  own  fortune,  it  had  now  a  vigilant  administration,  occupying 
itself  with  the  welfare  and  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  the 
towns  of  Italy,  saved  from  famine  by  his  victory  and  restored  to 
repose,  blessed  this  beneficent  authority ;  some  had  already  placed 
the  image  of  Octavius  among  the  statues  of  their  tutelary  gods. 

After  the  treaty  of  Brundisium,  Antony  had  remained  at 
Athens  with  Octavia  in  the  midst  of  festivities,  watching  at  once 
over  events  in  Italy  and  over  affairs  in  the  East.  The  Parthians 
were  little  formidable  outside  their  immense  plains.  On  the 
irregular  soil  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor  their  cavalry  had  not 
been  able  to  stand  against  the  Roman  infantry,  and  Antony's 
lieutenants  had  everywhere  gained  brilliant  advantages.  Sosius 
had  driven  them  from  Syria;    Canidius,  conqueror  of  the  Armenians 

'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  130 ;  Dion,  xlix.  15. 

»  M.  ANTONIVS  M.  F.  M.  N.  AVGVR.  IMP.  TER.,  with  bead  of  M.  Antony.  On  the 
reverse  of  another  of  Antony's  coins  is  the  head  of  Octavia,  with  the  inscription,  COS.  DESIGN. 
ITER.  ET  TER.  III.  VIR.  R.  P.  C.  Antony  was  consul-olect  in  35,  the  thu-d  year  of  the 
renewed  triumvirate. 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  132. 
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and  of  the  people^  of  Albania  and  Iberia,  tlicdr  allies,  had  earned 
his  ensigns  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  l^ut  the  greatest  successes 
fell  to  Ventidius,  that  Asculan  who,  in  the  Social  war,  had  been 
led  captive  behind  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  In  Cilicia  he  had  beaten  the  Parthiaus  and  Labienus, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tiight.  A  fresh  Parthian  army  had  met  with 
the  same  fate;  Pacoms,  its  commander,  was  also  left  on  the  battle- 
field, and  the  Parthiaus  had  been  driven  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  Empire.  Ventidius  however,  had  not  dared  to  pursue  them, 
fearing  perhaps  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  chief;  but  in  order 
to  close  against  them  the  road  to  Asia  Minor,  he  had  stayed  to 
besiege  the  fortress  of  Samosata,  in  Commagene,  where  Antioehus 
the  king  had  given  free  passage  to  the  Parthiaus.' 

In  honour  of  these  successes  Antony  gave  magnificent  games 
in  Athens,  where  he  appeared  with  all  the  attributes 
of  Hercules.  The  Athenians,  who  had  already  ex- 
hausted all  kinds  of  adulation,  could  find  during  these 
fetes  but  one  other  new  fiattery,  that  of  offering  him 
the  hand  of  Atliene,  their  protectress.  He  accepted, 
demanding  1,000  talents  as  the  marriage  portion  of 
the  goddess.  '^  When  thy  father,  the  mighty  Zeus,  espoused  thy 
mother  Semele,  he  did  not  demand  that  she  should  bring  him  an 
inheritance,"  said  the  poor  people  who  had  fallen  into  the  trap. 
*'Zeus  was  rich,  I  am  poor,'"  answered  the  triumvir.  Eoused  how- 
ever, by  the  victories  of  his  lieutenants,  Antony  showed  himself  for 

a  while  in  Asia,  at  the  siege  of  Samosata,  the 
conduct  of  which  he  took  from  Ventidius,  send- 
ing him  to  triumph  at  Rome.  On  his  arrival 
Antioehus  liad  offered  him  1,000  talents  as 
ransom  for  the  town  ;  the  triumvir  was  glad  to 
get  300  for  taking  his  deprirture.  He  agaiu 
returned  to  Athens,  leaving  Sosius  in  Syria.=* 
This  general  had  much  ;ido  amonu:  the  Jews. 
The  cause  of  all  the  troubles  in  this  little  kingdom  was  the  minister 

'  Dion,  xlix.  19-21. 

-  SAMOSAT;  lion  passant. 

'  Pint.,  Anton.,  .35. 

'  MASIAEVS  MEPAS   ANTioxov  Eni.    (the  ^eat   king    Antiodms  Epiphanes);    head    of 
Antiuclius  I\  .,  king  of  Commagene,  with  diadem. 


Coin  of  .Samosata 


Antiuclius 
of  Commagene.' 


i 
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of  Hyrcanus,  the  Iduma^an  Antipater.  Nominated  procurator  of 
Judica  by  Caesar  and  supported  by  his  son  Herod,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  taking  the  throne  away 
from  the  family  of  the  Maccabees.  The  Parthiaus  expelled  him 
and  replaced  the  feeble  Hyrcanus  by  his  nephew  Antigonus,  but 
Herod  taking  refuge  at  Rome,  there  gained  the  favour  of  Antony, 
who  caused  him  to  be  recognized  by  the  senate  as  king  of  the 
Jews  in  order  to  oppose  him  to  the  nominee  of  the  Parthiaus. 

Sosius,  ordered  to  support  the  new  king,  took  Jerusalem 
by  assault,  and  the  last 
representative  of  the 
heroic  family  of  the  Mac- 
cab  ees  was  carried  to 
Antioch,  there  to  be  beaten 
with  rods  and  beheaded. 
Herod  took  unopposed 
possession  of  the  throne, 
whereon  he  thought  to 
establish  himself  by  marry- 
ing Mariamne,  the  heiress 
of  the  dynasty  Avliich  had 
just  come  to  an  end  ^  (37). 

On  quitting  Taren- 
tum  and  Italy  for  the  last 
time  (36),  Antony  had  left 
Octavia  and  her  children 
there.  He  had  finally 
decided  to  conduct  the 
war  against  the  Parthiaus 
himself.  But  hardlv  had 
he  touched  the  soil  of  Asia  when  his  passion  for  Cleopatra  awoke 
more  madly  than  ever.  He  sent  for  her  to  Laodicea,  acknowledged 
the  children  he  had  had  by  her,  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  and  gave 
the  title  of  king  of  kings  to  the  former,  as  if  he  reserved  for  his 
heritage  the   kingdoms   he  was  about  to  conquer.     The   enemies  of 

'  .Josepli.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  8,  15 :  Dion,  xlix.  22  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  v.  75;  Tac,  Hist.,  v.  9. 
-  Bronze  bust  found  at  Lyons  and  preserved  in  the  Louvre  Museum.     (Longperier,  yotice 
des  bronzes  a?itig.,  etc.,  No.  639.) 


V^^ 


Octavia.^ 
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Eoine  were  not  to  bear  alone  the  cost  of  liis  generosity.  Cleopatra, 
faithful  to  the  unchanging  policy  of  all  the  intelligent  rulers  of 
Egypt,  obtained  the  addition  to  her  kingdom  of  what  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Ptolemies,  the  Arabs  and  the  Mamelukes,  Bonaparte  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  have  always  coveted,  Plicenicia,  Ciele-Syria,  Cyprus, 
with  a  part  of  Judiea  and  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
which  furnished  the  cedars  of  Taurus  used  for  the  navy,  that  is 
to  say,  nearly  all  the  coast  from  the  Nile  to  Asia  Minor. ^  These 
countries  were  for  the  most  part  Koman  provinces.  But  was  there 
still  a  Eome,  a  senate,  laws,  anything  beside  the  caprice  of  the 
all-powerful  triumvir  ? 

Antony  had  then  thirty  legions,  representing  an  effective  force 
of  60,000  men,  10,000  horsemen,  and  30,000  auxiliaries,  furnished 
i)rincipally  by  the  AruKmian  Artavasdes,  the  enemy  of  another 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Media  Atropatene.  Asia  trembled  at  the 
news  of  these  preparations.'^  As  far  as  Bactriana,  as  far  as  India, 
men  spoke  of  the  immense  army  of  western  warriors ;  moreover, 
division  prevailed  amongst  its  enemies.  A  new  revolution  had 
stained  the  throne  of  Ctesiphon  with  blood.  At  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Pacorus,  Orodes  had  fallen  into  profound 
despondency,  and  had  chosen  Pliraates  as  his  successor.  The  latter, 
impatient  to  reign,  had  killed  his  father  and  all  his  brothers. 
Several  nobles  threatened  by  him  had  fled,  and  Antony,  renewing 
in  favoui'  of  the  most  important  of  them,  Momeses,  the  generosity 
of  Artaxerxes  to  Themistocles,  had  given  him  three  towns  for  his 
mainteiiauce. 

From  Mount  Ararat,  the  culminating  point  of  Armenia,  there 
descend  two  mountain  chains  which  surround  the  immense  basin  of 
the  Tigris  and  t\m  Euphrates,  The  one  covers  Syria  and  Palestine 
with  its  heights,  the  other.  Media,  Susiana,  and  Persia.  From  the 
first  juts  northward  the  Taurus,  which  stretches  away  to  the 
extremity  of  Asia  Minor ;  from  the  second,  the  mountains  which 
form  on  the  east  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  To  reach 
Ctesiphon,  situated  on  the  Tigris,  there  were  then  two  roads;  the 
shorter   one   led    across   the   arid    plains   of    Mesopotamia    and  was 

^  Strabo,  xiv.  669  and  677 ;  Plut.,  Anfori.,  37  :  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xv.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  9; 
Dion,  xlix.  32. 

^  Plut.,  Anton.,  39. 


taken  by  Crassus ;  the  other  and  longer  one,  by  the  mountains  of 
Ai-menia  and  Media  Atropatene,  passed  round  those  burning 
solitudes  and  led  the  Eoman 
infantry  over  ground  favourable 
to  its  tactics  towards  Ecbatana 
and  Ctesiphon,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Empire.  This  was  the  one 
chosen  by  Antony.     The  season 

,         T        ,  „  ,  ,  ■         Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.^ 

was    already   too    far    advanced 

when  he  began  the  campaign ;  he  should  have  taken  up  his  Avinter 

quarters  in  Armenia  and   there  given  his  troops  a  rest,  wearied  as 


Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.). 


Pliraates  IV.  (Arsaces  XV.).' 


they  were  with  a  march  of  8,000  stadia,  and  in  the  first  days  of 
spring,  before  the  Parthians  had  left  their  quarters,  he  would  have 
made  an  easy  conquest  of  Media ;  but  urged  by  the  desire  to 
rejoin  Cleopatra,  he  continued  to  advance  in  order  to  end  the  war 
quickly. 

Three  hundred  chariots  carried  all  his  engines,  among  which 
was  a  ram  eighty  feet  long.  Impeded  by  this  clumsy  apparatus, 
Antony  decided  to  leave  it  behind  him  under  escort  of  one  division, 
and  went  as  far  as  Phrahata,  a  short  distance  from  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Finding  all  his  attacks  on  this  place  miscarry,  he  recognized 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  abandoning  his  engines,  still  more  so 

^  Silver  coin,  with  heads  of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.     (Milliu,  Gal.  Mijthol.,  pi.  clxxviiL 
his,  i\^.  672.) 

■^  From  two  coins  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 
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when  he  heard  that  Phraates  had  surprised  the  body  of  troops 
which  guarded  them,  had  killed  10,000  meu,  and  burnt  the  convoy. 
Discouraged  bv  this  check  Artavasdes  retired  with  his  Armenians. 
In  order  to  raise  the  courage  of  his  troops,  Antony,  with  ten 
legions,  went  to  seek  the  enemy,  met  them  a  day's  journey  from 
his  camp,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  for  some  time. 
But  when  the  legionaries,  returning  to  the  battlefield,  found  but 
thirty  slain,  this  victory,  which  at  first  they  had  thought  so  great, 
seemed  hardly  a  skirmish,  and  comparing  the  result  with  the  effort 
it  liad  cost,  they  became  discouraged.  Indeed,  on  the  morrow 
they  saw  the  enemy  reappear  again  as  bold  and  as  insulting  as 
ever.  During  this  alfair  a  sally  of  the  "besieged  had  carried 
dismay  into  the  Eoman  camp;  the  three  legions  left  in  the  lines 
had  fled  ;    on  his  return   Antony  caused  them  to  be  decimated. 

Winter  approached ;  if  it  was  dreaded  by  the  Romans,  who 
alri^ady  fell  short  of  provisions,  Phraates  was  afraid  of  being  unable 
to  keep  his  Parthians  in  tents  during  the  cold  weather.  He  made 
overtures  which  Antony  eagerly  accepted  ;  the  legions  were  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  the  king  engaged  not  to  disturb  their  retreat.  For 
two  days  the  march  was  quiet ;  on  the  third  the  Parthians  attacked 
them  in  what  they  thought  a  favourable  place.  But  a  Marsian 
who  had  been  their  prisoner  for  a  long  time  had  warned  the 
triumvir ;  his  troops  were  in  battle  array  and  the  enemy  was 
re])ulsed.  The  four  following  days  were  like  the  two  first ;  on 
the  seventh  the  enemv  showed  themselves  nfi^ain.  The  Icirions 
formed  a  square,  and  the  light  troops  disposed  on  the  wings  and 
as  rearguard  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  Unfortunately  the 
tribune  Gallus,  after  having  repulsed  the  enemy  several  times, 
stubbornly  held  a  position  where  he  was  surrounded ;  3,000  men 
had  already  perished  when  they  were  able  to  relieve  him.  From 
that  time  the  Parthians,  emboldened  by  success,  each  morning 
renewed  their  attack,  and  the  army  could  only  advance  by  fighting. 
In  danger,  Antony  recovered  the  qualities  which  had  formerly 
gained  him  the  love  of  the  troops ;  brave  and  indefatigable,  he 
encouraged  his  men  during  the  action  by  his  example,  and  in  the 
evening  went  among  the  tents  lavishing  help  and  comforts  on  the 
wounded.  *'  Oh,  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  !  "  cried  he  more 
than  once,  thinking  with  admiration  of   the  courage  and  success  of 


Coin 
of  Berytus.' 


the  companions  of  Xenophon.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
seven  days'  march,  during  which  they  had  engaged  in  eighteen 
actions,  the  Romans  reached  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Araxes,  the  shore  of  Avhich  they  kissed  devoutly,  as  the 
sailor  escaped  from  the  storm  embraces  the  land  upon  which  the 
tempest  has  thrown  him.^  Their  road  from  Phrahata  was  marked 
by  the  corpses  of  24,000  legionaries  ! 

If  tlie  king  of  Armenia  had  not  so  soon  left  the  Roman  camp 
the  retreat  would  have  been  less  disastrous  on  account  of  his  G,000 
horsemen.  Antony  however,  did  not  reproach  him  and  postponed 
his  vengeance  lest  he  might  delay  his  return  to  Cleopatra.  In 
spite  of  a  rigorous  winter  and  ccmtinual  snows  he  hastened  his 
march  and  lost  8,000  men  more.  He  at  last  reached 
the  coast  of  Svria,  between  Bervtus  and  Sidon,  where 
Cleopatra  joined  him  Avith  clothing,  provisions,  and  pre- 
sents for  th(i  oflicers  and  soldiers.  An  occasion  offered 
for  him  to  repair  his  defeat ;  Phraates  and  the  king  of 
the  Modes  quarrelled  over  the  spoils,  and  the  Mode 
offered  to  join  the  Romans  for  a  new  campaign  Avith  all  his  forces. 
Cleopatra  prevented  her  lover  from  answering  this  call  to  honour, 
and  carried  him  in  her  train  to  Alexandria. 

In  spite  of  this  disastrous  retreat,  which  contrasted  with  the 
successes  obtained  in  the  same  year  by  his  colleague, 
Antony  sent  messengers  of  victory  to  Rome;  but 
Octavius  took  care  that  the  truth  should  be  known, 
though  in  public  he  spoke  only  with  praise  of  the 
army  in  the  East,  in  whose  honour  he  decreed  feasts 
and  sacrifices.^  At  the  games  celebrated  the  follow- 
ing year  on  the  death  of  Sextus,  he  Avished  Antony's 
chariot  to  appear  with  triumphal  pomp,  and  he  caused  his  statue 
to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Concord  as  a  sign  of  the  cordial 
understanding  which  existed  between  them.  This  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  who  always  had  in  his  mouth  the  proverb.  Hasten 
leisurely^  and  this  other,   You  are  in  time  enough  if  you  arrive. 


'  Plut.,  Anton  .  49. 

-  Head  of  the  city,  t arreted. 

'  Dion,  xlix.  82.  "^ 

"  A  ship  with  the  inscription.  SI^QXOS  bhaS  IFPAS  KAI  ASVAOT  NAYAP. 


.•AHNoS-^, 


Coin  of  Sidon. 
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Octaviii  did  not  enter  into  these  selfish  calculations;  on  the 
contrary,  she  tried  to  save  her  husband  from  the  fatal  influence  ^ 
which  was  leading  him  to  ruin,  and  asked  permission  of  her 
brother  to  leave  Rome  to  rejoin  Antony.  He  granted  it,  wishing 
to   the   last   to    temporize,  or    in    the    secret    hope   that   an   affront 


Bronze  Standard  found  at  Athens.'' 


offered  to  his  sister  would  funiish  him  with  a  pretext  for  war  and 
deprive  his  rival  of  what  popularity  he  still  possessed.  Antony  had 
then   returned    to    Syria,    where    he    was    making    preparations    for 


^  Horace  said  of  Cleopatra  ;  Fatale  momtrum.     {Od.,  I.  xxxvii.  '2'2.) 
^  Lebas  and  Waddiiifrton,  Voy.  arch,  en  Grece  et  en  Asie  min.,  pi.  lU'J. 
were  set  portraits  of  the  emperors. 


In  the  two  frames 
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a  new  expedition,  apparently  directed  against  the  Parthians,  but  in 
reality  against  the  king  of  Armenia.  He  learnt  there  that  his  wife 
had  already  arrived  at  Athens,  and  as  Octavius  had  anticipated,  he 
ordered  her  not  to  come  any  further. 

She  easily  guessed  the  motives  for  this  offensive  messsage,  but 
replied  only  by  asking  where  he  wished  her  to  send  what  she 
would  herself  have  brought  him.  This  was  clothes  for  the  soldiers, 
a  great  number  of  beasts  of  burden,  money,  and  considerable 
presents  for  his  officers  and  friends,  and  finally,  2,000  picked  men 
with  as  fine  arms  as  those  of  the  Prcetorian  cohorts.  Th(^ 
manoeuvres  of  Cleopatra  rendered  these  noble  efforts  vain ;  she 
affected  a  profound  despair  and  a  disgust  for  life  which  made 
Antony  fear  a  desperate  resolution ;  he  dared  not  break  his  cliain, 
and  she  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  expedition  against  the 
Modes  that  year  lest  he  should  escape  her  (35). 

On  Octavia's  return  to  Eome  her  brother  ordered  her  to  leave 
the  house  of  this  worthless  husband.  She  refused,  and  continued 
to  bring  up  with  her  own  children  those  of  Antony 
and  Fulvia,  giving  them  the  same  care,  nearly  the 
same  affection.  And  if  some  friend  of  her  husband's 
arrived  in  the  citv  to  canvass  an  office  or  attend  to 
some  particular  business,  she  received  him  at  her 
house  and  obtained  from  her  brother  the  solicited 
favours.  But  this  conduct  defeated  her  aim.  The  contrast  between 
such   virtue  and   such  injustice  increased   the  public  hatred  against 

Antony. 

In  the  following  year  (34)  he  made  a  short  expedition  into 
Armenia.  Dellius  had  preceded  him,  under  pretext  of  demanding 
for  a  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Artavasdes,  but  in  reality  to  lull  the  vigilance  of 
that  prince.  Antony  penetrated  as  far  as  Nicopolis,  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  invited  the  king  to  come  and  act  with  him  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  In  spite  of  all  these  assurances 
Artavasdes  feared  some  treachery ;  hearing  however,  that  the 
triumvir  was  marching  upon  Artaxata,  he  hoped  to  appease  the 
storm    by    accepting    the    invitation ;     he   was    seized,    loaded   with 


Armenian 
Captive/ 


*  ARMENIA  CAPTA  ;  Victory  taraincr  a  hull.     Gold  coin.     (Cohen,  Med.  t7np..  i  pi.  48, 
No.  46.) 


Ptolernv  Caesarion. 
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golden   chains,  and   dragged   to    Alexandria,   which   Antony  entered 
in  triumph.^      All  that  remained  of   art-treasures  still   left   in  Asia 

by  the  proconsuls  went  to  decorate  the 
new  capital  of  the  East ;  all  the  library 
of  Pergamon,  consisting  of  200,000 
volumes,  was  carried  thither. 

Borne  was  offended  at  this  in- 
fringement of  her  rights,  but  the 
triumvir  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a 
Eoman.  Shortlv  after  this  he  caused 
two  golden  tlirones  to  be  erected  on  a 
silver  tribunal,  one  for  himself  and  the 
other  for  Cleopatra.  He  declared  her 
queen  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  associated 
Caesarion  wdth  her,  and  bestowed  the 
title  of  king  upon  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy,  the  two  sons  whom  he  had 
had  by  her ;  to  the  former  he  gave, 
together  with   Armenia,  Media  and   the   kingdom  of    the  Parthians, 

which  he  already  regarded  as  his  con- 
quest ;  to  the  second,  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
with  Phoenicia  ;  he  assigned  as  a  marriage 
portion  to  their  sister  Cleopatra,  the 
future  wife  of  Juba  11. ,  Libya  bordering 
on  Cvrenaica.      Then  he   presented   the    .Tuba  ii.,  Khig  of 

^  Mauretania, 

two    princes   to   the    people,   Alexander    llu5>i)andof  Cleo- 

.  patra  Selene.^ 

wearing    the  Median  robe  and  the  tiara, 
Ptolemy    clad  in   the  long  mantle   and   bearing   the   diadem  of   the 
successors  of  Alexander. 

Henceforth  the  new-made  kings  only  appeared  in  public 
surrounded  by  a  guard  of  Asiatics  or  Macedonians.  Antony 
himself  laid  aside  the  toga  for  a  jnirple  robe,  and  he  was 
seen  crowned  like  eastern  monarchs  with  a  diadem,  bearing 
a  golden  sceptre,  and  with  a  scimitar  at  his  sid(%  or  else, 
accompanied  by  Cleopatra,  passing  through  the  sti-eets  of  Ah\xandria. 

^  Dion,  xlix.  39-40. 

-  From  a  bas-relief  in  the  temple  of  Denderab.     (Rosellini,  op.  cit.) 

"  Visconti,  Iconog.  grecq.,  iii,  pi.  55, 


Cleopatra  Selene, 
Daughter  of 
Antony  and 
Cleopatra.'* 
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Agrippa. 


now  in  the  costume  of  Osiris,  more  often  as  l^acchus,  drawn  in 
a  chariot  decked  with  garlands,  with  cothurni  on  his  feet,  a  crowai 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  the  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  He  had 
made  his  legionaries  attendants  and  guards  of  the  queen ;  thcnr 
shields  bore  her  monogram,^  and  on  the  coins  w^as  seen  the  double 
image    of     Antony    and     Cleopatra.       How    pressing    the    need    of 

a  master  wiien  this  madman  could 
find  100,000  men  still  ready  to  fight 
to  win  empire  for  him  ! 

One  day  however,  he  remembered 
Rome,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  de- 
mand of  the  senate  the  confirmation 
of  all  his  acts.  The  consuls  in  office, 
Domitius  Alieuobarbus  and  Sosius,  dared  not,  though  they  were  liis 
friends,  read  his  mad  despatches  aloud. 

While  Antony  was  dishonouring  himself  in  the  East,  what  was 
Octavius  doing  ?  We  have  already  said  he  was  governing ;  he  was 
giving  Italy  the  repose  for  which  it  yearned.  In  order  to  have 
the  right  to  make  useful  changes,  Agrippa  the  consularis  and  oft- 
victorious  general,  accepted  by  Octavius'  orders  the  modest  office 
of  a^dile  (33).  Forthwith  he  undertook  immense  works;  the  State 
buildings  were  repaired,  the  roads  reconstructed,  public  fountains 
opened.  Some  of  the  aqueducts  had  fallen  into  decay  ;  he  repaired 
them  and  built  a  new  one,  the  (iqim  Julia  ;  the  choked  drains  had 
become  a  cause  of  unhealthiness ;  he  visited  the  main  sewer  in 
a  boat  and  caused  them  to  be  cleaned  out.  He  opened  170  free 
baths  to  the  public  and  adorned  the  Circus  with  dolphins  and 
oval  signals  showing  the  number  of  rounds.^  To  complete  the 
reconciliation  of  the  people  with  the  triumvir  he  celebrated  games 
Avhich  lasted  fiftv-nine  davs,  and  in  the  theatre  he  threw  tickets 
about,  which  could  be  exchanged  for  money,  garments,  or  other 
i^ifts.        Even     before     the     festivals     he     had     made     gratuitous 


•  Plut.,  Anton.,  59;  Dion,  1.  5, 

-  Bust  of  Cleopatra  witli  diadem,  encircled  by  a  Latin  iiiscriptidii.  CLEOPATRAE 
REGINAE  FILIORVM  REGVM.    Silver  coin. 

•'  To  win  the  prize  for  the  race  it  was  necessary  to  be  the  first  to  accomplish  six  rounds. 
At  each  round  one  of  the  seven  dolphins  and  one  of  the  seven  ovals  was  lowered.  (See  the 
engraving  on  p.  541  of  the  first  volume.)  Pliny  says  of  Rome  concernhig  the  drains  .  urbepemili, 
subterfjue  naviyata.     (xxxvi.  24.) 


rii 
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distributions  of  salt  and  oil,  and  had  left  innnense  quantities  of 
goods  of  all  descriptions  exposed  in  the  public  square  for  the 
crowd  to  divide  among  themselves.  This  rough  soldier  believed  in 
the  good  influence  of  art ;  he  bought  pictures  and  set  them  up  in 
public    places,    and    in     Pliny's    time    there    was    still    preserved 
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t  9f  im   fc.     'JtkM^ 


^.^t4^-J*^ 


Porta  Maggiore  or  Porta  Nevia  at  Rome.* 

a  splendid  speech  of  his  on  the  advantages  of  drawing  objects  of 
art  from  their  exile  in  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  and  collecting 
them  in  permanent  exhibitions.^  The  pyramid  of  Cestius  belongs 
to  this  period. 

*  Three  aqueducts  were  constructed  upon  it,  one  above  another :  the  Aqua  Julia  of  Agrippa, 
the  Aqua  Tepula  (of  the  year  127).  and  the  Aqua  Marcia  (of  144),  which  Agrippa  repaired. 
(Front.,  <Z(?  .4(jfMrt?<i.,  ii.  8,  9,  12,  19;  Dion,  xlviii.  32.)  The  porta  Maggiore  is  situated  at  the 
fork  of  the  road  to  Pricneste,  on  the  Labican  Way.  Claudius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus  in  turn 
consolidated  tliis  fine  moiuiraent,  as  is  recorded  by  the  three  inscriptions  engraved  one  above  the 
other  upon  the  broad  strip  of  the  wall.  The  small,  crenelated  arches  which  injure  the  grand 
effect  of  the  triumphal  gate  are  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Cf.  Wey,  Rome,  p.  2(54  and 
2^5.) 

*  Dion  (xlix.  43)  mentions  the  expulsion  from  Rome  by  Agrippa  of  the  astrologers  and 
magicians,  and  a  senatus-consultum  forbade  the  summoning  of  a  senator  beff»re  a  court  of  justice, 
iiri  XyoTiK},  for  robbery.  This  passage  has  furnished  matter  for  many  commentaries.  I  thirk 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  commencement  by  Octavius  of  the  reform  completed  bv  Augustus, 
rendering  the  senators  amweruble  to  the  senate  alone. 


Though  occupied  with  the  public  interest,  military  glory  was 
not  wanting  to  this  government,  and  this  was  acquired  by 
necessary  expeditions.  If  Octavius  talked  of  a  descent  upon 
Britain,  it  was  to  impress  minds  which  the  wars  waged  by  Cuesar, 
Pompey  and  Antony  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  had  rendered 
contemptuous  of  modest  enterprises;  he  also  wished,  by  allowing 
these  warlike  rumours  to  circulate,  to  provide  himself  with  a  pretext 
for   maintaining   a   considerable    force.      He    had    already  perceived 


Pyramid  of  Cestius    (p.  524).^ 

that  instead  of  launching  forth  into  distant  conquests,  Eome 
ought  to  subdue  the  barbarians  at  her  own  gates;  that  it^  was 
needful  to  give  security  to  Italy  and  Greece  by  taming  the  pirates 
of   the  Adriatic  and  the  restless  tribes  settled  to  the  north  of    the 

two  peninsulas. 

After  a  brief  appearance  in  Africa  to  consolidate  his  power 
there,  he  led  his  legions  against  the  Illyrians,  being  desirous  of 
getting   his    soldiers    away  from    Italy,  where    they  were    growing 

'  This  i^eptemvir  epulonum  was  desirous  of  having  for  a  tomb  a  pyramid  100  feet  in  height, 
and  wished  to  have  his  most  costly  carpets  buried  with  his  ashes.  Agrippa  opposed  this  in  the 
name  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  on  the  subject  of  funerals,  and  the  heirs  obtained  such 
a  high  price  for  these  tapestries  that  they  were  able  to  give  the  pyramid  a  coating  of  marble. 
1  Wilmanns,  216.) 

VOL.  1...  «" 
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efEeminatc,    and    re-establishing    firm    discipline    among    them    by 

a  foreign  war,  and  of  holding  them,  without  oppressing  the  people, 

in  readiness  for  the  inevitable  struggle  with  Antony.     The  lapodes, 

the  Liburnians,  and   the   Dalmatians  were   subdued.      At   the  siege 

of   a  stronghold   courageously  defended   by  the   lapodes   his   troops 

one   day  fled;    he   seized   a   shield   and   advanced  with   four  others 

over  the   wooden  bridge  leading  to  the  wall.      The  soldiers,  seeing 

their   generaFs   danger,  returned   in   such   numbers   that  the  bridge 

broke ;     Octavius   was    severely   wounded.'      This   was    a    reply   to 

those  who    during   the   Civil  war   had   accused   him   of    cowardice. 

The   Alps   leave   but   one  wide   gate   into   Northern   Italy,  the 

one  which   the  Julian  Alps  hardly  protect.      To  secure  it  Octavius 

went   beyond    those    mountains    and    established    garrisons    in    the 

valley   of    the   Save,   where    he    took    the    strong   place   of    Siscia. 

Some   of    the   Pannonians  promised    him    obedience.      In    the    Vol 

d/Aosia  he   suppressed   brigandage   among   the   Salassi,  and   thougli 

he   did   not   then   subdue   thorn,  he   made   their   incursions   difficult 

by  founding   two   colonies,   which   became   Augusta  Taurinorum  and 

Augusta  Pretoria  (Turin   and   Aosta).      Finally  in   Africa,  the   last 

prince  of  Ca?sarian  Maurctania  being  dead,  he  united  his  possessions 

to  the  province.      Agrippa  and  Messala  had   displayed  their  usual 

talent  in  these  wars  (35 — 33). 


IT. — Rupture  between  Octavius  and  Antony  (32 — 30). 

Thus  of  the  two  triumvirs,  one  was  giving  Eoman  countiies 
to  a  barbarian  queen,  the  other  was  augmenting  the  territory  of 
the  Empire.  The  former  was  diverting  towards  Alexandria  the 
treasures  and  the  respect  of  the  East ;  the  latter  was  decorating 
the  Forum  as  in  the  best  days  of  the  Eepublic  with  rude  but 
glorious  spoils,  and  employing  the  booty  taken  from  the  Dalmatians 
in  founding  the  Portico  and  library  of  Octavia.  Yet  Antony 
complained;  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  year  32,  the  consul 
Sosius  reproached  Octavius  in  his  name  with  having  dispossessed 
Sextus  without   sharing  with  his   colleague   the  acquired  provinces; 

'  App.,  Bell,  lllyr.,  14  and  sq. :  Dion,  xlix.  34-8;  Suet.,  Ocf.av.,  20. 


I'ortico  of  Octavia  (Present  state). 
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("leopatra  (from  a  CoId). 


with  having  distributed  all  the  land  in  Italy  among  his  soldiers 
and  reserving  nothing  for  the  legions  in  the  East.  He  added  that 
Antony  was  ready  to  yield  up  to  the  people 
the  powers  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
if  the  other  triumvir  would  set  the  examplcc 
Oetavius  was  then  absent  from  Kome  ;  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  repaired  to  the  senate  ac- 
companied by  soldiers  and  friends  with  arms 
concealed  beneath  their  togas.  To  the  consul's 
accusations  he  replied  that  Lepidus,  having 
shown  himself  incapable  and  cruel,  had  been 
justly  reduced  to  a  private  condition;  that  if 
Sicily  and  Africa  had  been  added  to  the  western 
j)rovinces  Antony  had  taken  Egypt  for  himself; 
that  for  the  rest  he  had  sufficient  to  indemnify  himself  and  his 
soldiers  from  the  brilliant  conquests  he  had  made  in  Asia,  but  that 
he  preferred  to  lavish  on  Cleopatra  and  that  queen's  childi-en  the 
treasures  and  provinces  of  Eome,  whose  name  he  was  dishonouring 
by  his  conduct  and  his  double  treachery  towards  Sextus  and 
Artavasdes.^ 

Upon  this  declaration,  which  announced  a  rupture,  the  two 
consuls,  who  were  friends  of  Antony,  left  Eome, 
together  with  several  senators,  and  went  to  join 
their  patron.  He  was  then  in  Armenia,  the  tribes 
of  which  he  wished  to  compel  to  redeem  their 
king  by  giving  up  his  treasures  ;  but  the 
Armenians  had  preferred  to  proclaim  Artaxias, 
the  son  of  the  captive  prince,  who  unfortunately 
was  unable  to  defend  himself  and  fled  to  the 
king  of  the  Parthians,  Phi*aates  lY.  In  order  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  the  king  of  the  Modes,  Antony  gave  him  part  of  Armenia  and 
married  his  son  Alexander  to  the  daughter  of  that  prince.  In 
return  the   Median  king  gave   back   the   standards  taken  from  the 


Phrates  IV. 
(Arsaces  XV.). 


^  Vint.,  Anton.,  56 ;  Dion,  1.  1-3.  He  also  reproved  him  sharply  for  having-  recognized 
Caesarion  as  Ca3sar's  son,  and  having  declared  him  a  member  of  the  Julian  family.  [Hence  he 
had  him  put  to  death  at  Alexandria  as  an  impostor.     (Of.  below,  p.  532  aud  545  note  2.). — Ed.] 

^  Bust,  facing  left ;  diademed  head  of  Phraates  IV.  or  Arsaces  XV.,  king  of  the  Persians 
from  the  year  37  to  the  year  14  of  our  era.     From  a  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 
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legions   (luring  the   expeditions  of    the  year  3G,  and   furnished  the 
trhinivir  with  cavaky  and  a  sub>idy. 

On  the  news  of  the  declarations  made  by  Octavms  in  the 
senate  Antony  had  decided  upon  war  ;  he  had  ordered  Ins 
lieutenant  Canidius  to  assenihk^  his  land  forees,  and  m  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  about  his  effeminaey  and  thoughtlessness,  which 

have  doubtless  been  ex- 
aggerated,  he    still   had 
sixteen  legions  ready  to 
begin  the  campaign.    He 
quickly  reached  the  tow^n 
of   Ephesus,  where   800 
vessels  were  assembled  ; 
the    queen     had     given 
200  of  them,  with  20,000 
talents  and  provisions  for 
the    whole    duration    of 
the    war;   but   she    had 
followed  him.     In    vain 
did     Antony's     friends, 
Domitius    and    Plancus, 
urge   him    to    send    her 
back    to    her    kingdom. 
She    washed    to    keep 
watch  over  her  lover  and 
prevent  any  arrangement 
which    might    have    led 
hiui    back    to    Octavia ; 
by  means  of  bribery  she 
won  over  Canidius,  and 
the  old  soldier  persuaded 
his  general   that  Cleopati-a  would   be  a  better  adviser  for   him  than 
any  of  the  kings  who  foUow^ed  his  standards. 

Her  presence  soon  became  perceptible  in  the  relaxation  of   the 
preparations.      Feasting    began   again.      Whilst   from    Syria   to   the 


'  Group  in  tlie  British  Museum  representing  an  Egyptian  performing  feats  of  tumbling. 
Crocodiles  often  appear  in  the  games  of  the  Romans.     (Clarac,  pi.  875,  No.  2'22Sa.) 
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Mountebank  on  a  Crocodile.^ 


Palus  Mreotis,  and  from  Armenia  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
kings  and  peoples  were  in  movement  to  collect  and  transport 
provisions  and  arms,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  lived  at  Samos  amid 
games  and  revelries ;  mountebanks,  flute-players,  and  comedians 
had  flocked  thither  from  the  whole  of  Asia  in  such  numbers  that 
Antony  gave  them  for  payment  a  whole  town,  the  city  of  Priene. 
At  Athens  the  inimitahle  life  continued.  In  that  city  Cleopatra  at 
length   extorted   from  Antony  the   act  of    divorce   against    Octavia; 


Temple  of  Athene  Polias,  at  Priene.' 

he  sent  it  to  her  at  Eome.  She  obeyed,  and  still  taking  with  her 
the  children  of  Fulvia,  she  left  the  house  whence  their  father 
expelled  her.  She  wept  at  the  thought  that  the  Romans  might 
consider  her  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  war,  and  she  had  some 
right  to  think  so ;  but  between  these  two  ambitious  spirits  an 
insult  offered  to  the  noble  woman  was  scarcely  a  pretext  (32). 
Many  who  valued  the  peace  which  Octavius  maintained  wept  with 
her.  Boused  from  his  amours  and  gay  songs  by  the  din  of  arms, 
the  favourite  poet  of  Mecaenas  dolorously  exclaimed;  ^'0  ship, 
fresh  storms  bear  thee  forth  into  the  waves."  ^ 

'  O.  Rayet  and  Alb.  Thomas,  Milet  et  le  golfe  LattJiique,  vol.  i.,  pi.  6. 

"^  O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  'Hovi 
Fluctus!  etc.  (Horace,  Oi.,  I.  xiv.) 
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Octavius  was  uneasy  at  the  promptitude  of  Antony's  pre- 
parations ;  his  own  were  not  terminated,  and  all  Italy  was 
murmuring  at  fresh  taxes  Avhich  deprived  citizens  of  a  fourth  of 
their  income,  and  freedmen  possessed  of  50,000  drachma)  of  the 
eighth  of  their  fortune.  Fortunately  Antony  completed  slowly 
what  he  had  begun  with  the  activity  of  Caesar's  former  lieutenant. 
The  summer  passed  in  fetes,  and  the  war  was  inevitably  postponed 
till  the  following  year.  This  delay  gave  Octavius  another 
advantage — the  defection  of  several  important  men,  Avho,  disgusted 
at  Cleopatra's  haughtiness,  returned  to  Italy.  Among  them  were 
Pluncus  and  Titius,  both  consulares.  Plancus  took  it  into  his  head 
rather  late  that  the  queen  had  made  him  play  an  unworthy  part 
when  at  a  festival  he  appeared,  notwithstanding  his  age,  with  his 
body  painted  blue  and  his  head  crowned  with  reeds,  dragging 
behind  him  a  fish's  tail  to  represent  a  sea  god.  In  the  senate  he 
began  at  once  to  inveigh  against  Antony.  *'  Antony  must  have 
done  a  great   many  infamous   deeds   the   day  before  you  left  him," 

said  Coponius,  maliciously.^  Asinius  Pollio  showed 
more  self-respect ;  when  Octavius  urged  him  to  march 
with  him  Pollio  refused.  "  The  services  I  have 
rendered  Antony  are  greater,  but  those  which  he  has 
rendered  me  are  better  known  ;  therefore  I  cannot 
of  Cupomus.-     £g^|-.   against    him  ;    I    will    await    the   issue    of    the 

struggle  and  be  the  spoil  of  the  victor." 

Octavius  had  learnt  from  Plancus  that  Antony's  will  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Vestals  ;  he  took  it  from  them  and  read  to  the 
senate  the  passages  most  likely  to  create  ii-ritation.  Antony, 
admitting  that  there  had  been  a  lawful  union  between  Cleopatra 
and  the  dictator,  recognized  Cuesarion  as  Caesar's  legitimate  son 
and  heir,  so  that  in  taking  that  name  Octavius  was  only  a  usurper, 
and  all  his  acts  for  the  last  twelve  years  were  illegal.  He  renewed 
the  gift  to  the  queen  and  her  children  of  almost  all  the  countries 
which   he   had   in   his  power ;    and  finally,  abjuring   his  fatherland 


^  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  64.  Messala  had  left  him  earlier,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Antony  become 
the  Egyptian  woman's  slave.     (App,,  Bell.,  civ.,  iv.  38.) 

*  C.  COPONIVS  PR.  C. ;  club  covered  with  a  lion's  skin  between  a  bow  and  an  arrow. 
Praetor  in  40,  he  was  proscribed  in  43,  and  was  saved  by  his  wife,  who  gave  herself  to  Antony. 
(App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  40.) 
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and  his  ancestors,  he  ordered  that  even  if  he  should  die  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  his  body  should  be  taken  to  Alexandria  and 
laid  in  the  tomb  of  Cleopatra.  A  senator  named  Calvisius  added 
still  more  to  the  public  anger  by  relating  several  traits  of  his  mad 
passion  for  this  woman,  who  no  longer  swore  by  aught  but  the 
decrees  she  should  soon  issue  from  the  Capitol,  and  none  doubted 
but  that  he  would  give  her  Kome  itself,  whilst  he  made  the 
capital  of  Egypt  the  seat  of  government.'  The  few  friends  he 
still  possessed  sent  one  of  themselves  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
situation ;  Cleopatra  heaped  mortifications  iipon  this  tardy  adviser, 
and  compelled  him  to  go  back  without  having  spoken  with  Antony 
in  private.  Silanus  and  the  historian  Dellius  were  obliged  to  flee 
to  escape  the  snares  she  laid  for  them. 

When  Octavius  was  ready  he  instigated  a  decree  of  the 
senate  depriving  Antony  of  the  consulship  for  the  year  31,  and 
robed  as  a  fetlalls  he  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where 
he  performed  the  ceremonies  in  use  in  ancient  times  upon 
declarations  of  war.^  The  queen  of  Egypt  alone  was  named.  "It 
is  not  Antony  nor  the  Eomans  whom  we  are  going  to  fight," 
said  Octavius,  "but  the  woman  who  in  the  delirium  of  her  hopes 
and  the  intoxication  of  her  good  fortune  dreams  of  the  fall  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  burial  of  the  Empire."  To  declare  Antony 
a  public  enemy  would  indeed  have  been  to  include  in  the 
proscription  all  the  Eomans  whom  he  had  with  him  and  the 
whole  of  his  army.  Octavius  was  too  prudent  to  tell  sixteen 
legions  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  31  B.C.,  he  took  possession  of  the  consulship 
and  took  as  his  colleague  in  place  of  Antony  the  brave  Valerius 
Messala,  who  had  beaten  him  at  Philippi.  The  triumvirate  had 
ex})ired  on  the  preceding  day,  and  he  had  given  no  notice  of  its 
renewal.  "It  was  no  longer  then,  a  triumvir  going  forth  to  fight 
for  his  own  cause,  but  a  consul  of  the  Koman  people,  surrounded 
by  the  worthiest  men  of  the  State,  marching  against  the  minister 
of  a  foreign  queen." 

1  Dion,  1.  5;  V\\x\.,  Antvn.,Q^',  Suet.,  Octav.,  17.  [We  may  suspect  both  tlie  terms  of 
Antony's  will  and  the  policy  of  Cleopatra  as  reported  by  the  party  of  Octavius.  Such 
falsifications  were  usual  and  successful  in  those  days,  and  had  been  practised  by  Antony  in  the 
case  of  Cicsar. — iW.] 

■'*  Dion,  1.  4.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  lOJ.) 
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Antony  passed  the  winter  of  32-31  at  Patras.  He  was 
master  of  Greece,  where  lie  had  assembled  100,000  foot  and 
10  000  horse.  The  kings  of  Mauretania,  Commagene,  Cappadocia, 
and  Paphlagonia,  a  dynast  of  Cilicia,  and  a  Thracian  chief  followed 
his  standard  in  person.  Pontus,  Galatia,  the  Modes,  the  Jews,  an 
Arab  prince,  and  a  Lycaonian  chief  had  sent  him  auxiliaries.  IIis 
fleet  numbered  500  great  war-ships,  several  of  which  had  eight 
and  ten  banks  of  oars,  but  they  were  heavy  in  build,  ill-managed, 
and  denuded  of   rowers  and  marmes.      When  the   bad  state  of   his 
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Swift-sailing  Galley.* 

naval  armament  was  represented  to  Antony,  he  said;  ^^Wliat  does 
it  matter  about  sailors ;  whilst  there  are  oars  on  board  and  men  in 
Greece  we  shall  not  lack  for  rowers."  All  the  Greeks  however, 
were  not  for  him ;  Mantinea  sent  the  Csesarians  a  contingent  which 
fought  at  Actium.'^  Others  must  have  followed  this  example,  for 
the'' common  misery  of  these  people  had  not  inspired  them  with 
common  sentiments.  Octavius  had  but  80,000  foot,  12,000  horse, 
and  only  250  vessels  of  inferior  build.  Their  lightness,  the 
experience   of    the   sailors   and   soldiers,   who    had   been   trained   in 

»  Light  vessel  built  upon  the  model  of  the  pirate  ships  of  Illyria  and  adopted  by  the 
nomans.     (Rich,  Antiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  p.  363,  under  the  word  Liburna.) 
*  Pausan.,  Vlll.  viii.  12. 


the   difficult  war   against    Sextus,   more    than   compensated   for   the 
inferiority  in  point  of  numbers. 

Whilst  Octavius  repaired  to  Corcyra,  Agrippa  led  the  fleet  to 
Methone,    on    the    shores    of     the    Peloponnesus,    to    intercept    the 
convoys   arriving   from    Egypt    or   Asia,   and    starve   the   multitude 
which    Greece   was    too    poor    to    maintain.      The    lightness  of    his 
vessels    secured    the    freedom    of    his    movements,    though    in    the 
neighbourhood  of   a  fleet  which  appeared  formidable;   he  penetrated 
everywhere,  even  into  the  Gulf   of   Corinth,  where  he   took  Patra) 
(Patras),  the    headquarters   of    Antony,  and   the   island   of    Leucas, 
the  outpost  on  the  Ionian  Sea.     This  war  of  skirmishes  was  already 
distressing   the   enemy ;    when   Octavius'    army  had   landed   on  the 
coast   of    Epirus,    not    far    from    the    Antonian    legions,    defections 
began,  although    Antony  had   sworn   an   oath  before   his   troops   to 
abdicate  two  months  after  the  victory.     Domitius  set  the  example; 
Dejotarus,  Amyntas,  and  afterwards   Philadelphos  followed  his  lead. 
Antony  thought   he  was   surrounded    by  traitors,   and    reverting   to 
cruelty,    tortured   and   then   put    to   death   an 
Arab   chief   named  Jamblicus  and  the  senator 
Postumius.     lie  even   doubted  Cleopatra,  sus- 
pected   her    of    wishing    to   poison    him,    and 
forced   her   to  taste  before  him  all   the  meats 
served   up   to   them,    a   precaution  which    the 
queen  exposed  in  a  terrible  manner.     One  day 
when    she    had    come    to    the    feast,    with    a 
wreath  of  flowers  in  her  hair,  she  asked  her  lover  to  throw  one  of 
these  flowers  into  the  cup  from  which  he  drank.     As  he  was  raising 
the   cup  to  his  lips  she  suddenly  caught  hold  of   his  arm,  took  the 
cup,  and  gave   it  to  a  slave,  who  emptied   it  and   fell 
do^vn  dead.     Antony,  filled  with  love  and  terror,  gave 
himself  up  to  this  strange  creature,  who  united  in  her 
person  every  kind  of  fatal  fascination. 

Several    partial    combats    preceded    the    decisive    Tarcondimotos, 
action.     Bogud,  king   of  Mauretania,  fell  in   the  Pelo-  King  of  Ciiicia. 
ponnesus,    and   Nasidius    was   beaten   by   Agrippa,   who   in  another 
encounter   at   sea   slew   the   Cilician   Tarcondimotos.      At  the   same 

'  From  an  engraved  gem.     (Bernhard  Graser,  op.  cit.) 


War  Ship.' 
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time  Titius  and  Statilius  Tuiirus  iufiicted  a  check  upon  Antony's 
cavalry.  Meanwhile,  little  by  little  the  two  armies  concentrated ; 
that  of  Antony  at  Actium,  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  at  the 
entrance   of  the  Gulf  of   Ambracia,   that   of    Octavius   facing   it   on 
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^  ,—       '^  _> 


Cleopatra.' 


the   coast   of    Epirus.^      Antony  had   proposed   to   his   rival   to   end 
their  quaixel  by  a  single  combat,  or  else  to  repair  to  Pharsalia  with 

*  Statue  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  (Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpt.,  pi,  912,  No.  2322.) 
^  Plut.,  Anton.,  19 ;  Dion,  1.  13 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxi.  9.  The  gulf  of  Ambracia,  now 
the  g-ulf  of  Arta,  communicates  with  the  Ionian  Sea  by  a  channel  545  yards  wide  in  the 
narrowest  place, but  not  five  in  depth,  and  full  of  dangerous  shoals  and  rocks.  The  inside  of  the 
bay,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  excellent  anchorage.  Large  vessels  can  anchor  alongside 
the  quay  beneath  the  walls  of  Prevesa.  With  the  expenditure  of  a  little  labour  this  little 
inland  sea  might  bo  made  a  splendid  closed  roadstead  where  armourclads  might  anchor.  It  was 
behind  this  town,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  point  of  Prevesa  with  the  mainland  of  Epirus, 
that  Nicopolis  was  built.  As  fresh  water  was  scarce  there,  Octavius  buUt  an  aqueduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 


all  their  forces  and  there  decide  to  whom  the  heritage  of  Caesar 
should  fall.  All  his  generals,  and  especially  Canidius,  were  in 
favour  of  this  latter  plan. 

But  Cleopatra  wished  them  to  fight  on  sea,  that  her  Egyptian 
vessels  might  have  a  share  in  the  victory,  and  in  case  of  a  reverse 
mi  gilt  secure  her  retreat.  On  land  it  would  have  been  -necessary 
to  abandon  Antony  or  run  into  dangers  which  she  dared  not  face. 
No  doubt  she  had  represented  to  him  that  the  partial  checks  he 
had  received,  the  defections  which  he  saw  increasing  in  number, 
and  the  difficulties  which  daily  became  greater  of  supporting 
a  numerous  army  in  Greece,  ought  to-  decide  him  upon  seeking 
another  battlefield  ;  that  whichever  of  the  two  adversaries  obtained 
the  command  of  the  sea  could  starve  the  other, ^  and  that  the 
number  and  strength  of  his  vessels  promised  him  the  victory ; 
and  finally,  that  a  naval  victory  was  necessary  in  order  to  open 
a  way  to  Italy  or  to  close  the  road  against  his  enemies  to  the  East, 
and  especially  to  Egypt,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  victor  would  be 
an  impregnable  fortress,  whence  Africa  and  Asia  could  be  ruled 
w^ithout  any  trouble.  These  considerations  must  have  been  put 
forward,  for  without  them  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
conduct  of  a  man  whose  vices  could  not  have  deprived  him  of  all 
his  military  ability. 

Antony  yielded  ;  he  put  20,000  legionaries  and  2,000  archers 
on  board  his  galleys,  which,  through  desertions  and  the  sickness 
prevalent  during  the  winter,  were  short  of  men.  But  the  legionaries 
were  very  unwilling  to  serve  on  the  ships;  one  commander  of  a 
cohort,  whose  body  Avas  covered  with  wounds,  seeing  Antony 
passing  by,  cried  out  in  a  sorrowful  voice :  "  Oh,  my  general,  why 
do  you  mistrust  these  wounds  and  this  sword  and  found  your 
hopes  upon  rotten  wood  ?  Let  the  men  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  fight 
on  the  sea,  and  give  us  the  dry  land,  whereon  we  know  how  to 
conquer  or  die."  Antony  answered  not  a  word ;  he  only  made  him 
a  sign  to  encourage  him  and  give  him  a  hope  which  he  himself 
did  not  share ;  for  when  his  pilots  wished  to  leave  the  sails  on 
land,  as  was  customary,  he  ordered  them  to  take  them  with  them. 

'  Tv  ys  Xi/ivJ  x^^P^^h^^^-     (T^ion»  !-•  1^-)     ^'^^^^^  ^'^^  described  the  battle  of  Actium. 
{/Jin  ,  viii.  G75-713;  Cf.  Horace,  Carm.,  I.  xxxvii. ;  Proper.,  IV.  vi.  55.) 
2  Pint.,  yl;  Yow.,  67. 
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In  order  to  reinforce  the  rowiDg-strength  of  his  remaining 
galleys,  he  had  burnt  140  vessels.  The  sailors  were  still  too  few, 
however,  to  manoeuvre  these  cumbrous  craft  with  ease.  For  four 
davs  the  rou<^hness  of  the  sea  would  not  allow  of  the  two  fleets 
meeting.  At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  31,  the  wind  fell; 
Antony's  ships  lay  till  mid-day  immovable  at  the  entrance  of  the 
straits;  about  that  time  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  and  they 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  for  some  time  refused  to  engage 
on  his  right  wing  in  order  to  draw  them  out  into  the  open  sea. 
Octavius  had  stationed  himself  on  that  side  ;  when  he  thought  the 
Antonians  were  far  enough  from  the  coast,  he  ceased  to  retire, 
and  hastened  with  his  active  vessels  against  their  heavy  citadels, 
round  which  three  or  four  galleys  rowed  at  once,  overwhelming 
them  with  pikes,  javelins,  and  flaming  arrows.  Meanwhile  Agrippa 
was  manoeuvring  to  surround  the  right  wing.  Publicola,  who 
commanded  it,  tried  to  stop  him  by  extending  his  line;  but  this 
movement  separated  him  from  the  centre  which  was  already 
threatened  by  the  Cacsarians. 

The  day  was  not  yet  lost,  however ;  but  Cleopatra,  who  was  to 
show  the  truly  feminine  courage  in  making  slow  and  careful  prepara- 
tions for  the  last  sacrifice,  in  order  to  remain  beautiful  in  death, 
had  not  the  manly  courage  of  the  soldier,  who  braves  violence 
and  wounds  in  the  fray.  She  gave  orders  to  the  sixty  Egyptian 
vessels  to  rig  their  masts  and  run  towards  the  Peloponnesus.  At 
the  sight  of  the  vessels  with  purple  sails  bearing  away  the  queen, 
Antony,  forgetting  those  who  were  at  that  very  moment  dying 
for  him,  went  on  board  a  swift  galley  and  followed  in  her  track. 
He  boarded  her  vessel ;  but  without  speaking  to  her  or  looking 
at  her,  he  seated  himself  at  the  prow  and  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  liauds.  For  three  days  he  remained  in  the  same  posture  and 
the  same  silence  till  they  reached  Cape  Tcenaron,  when  Cleopatra's 
women  an-anged  an  interview.     Thence  they  set  sail  for  Africa. 

His  fleet  defended  itself  for  a  long  time;  towards  the  tenth 
hour  the  report  spread  on  the  vessels  that  Antony  was  fleeing. 
At  that  time  they  had  lost  only  five  thousand  men.  But  their 
line  was  broken,  many  of  the  ships  had  their  oars  shattered, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  as  it  dashed  against  their  bows, 
made    it  no  longer  possible  to   steer  them;    300  Surrendered.     The 
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land  army  was  intact;  the  soldiers  refused  to  believe  in  the 
baseness  of  their  leader,  and  for  seven  days  they  still  held  out 
against  the  solicitations  of  Caesar's  envoys;  but  Canidius,  who  was 
in  command,  having  in  his  turn  abandoned  them,  they  gave  in 
their  submission  to  the  victor. 

On  the  shore,  opposite  the  scene  of  the  action,  stood  a  modest 
temple  of  Apollo;  Octavius  there  consecrated  as  trophies  eight 
vessels  of  all  classes,  and  the  bronze  image  of  a  peasant  and  his 
ass  that  he  had  found  on  his  road  before  the  battle.  The  man 
was    called    Eutyches,    the    Fortunate,    and    the   beast,    Kicon,   the 
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Map  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  for  the  battle  of  Actium. 

Victorious.  In  this  meeting  Octavius  had  seen  a  presage  of 
victory,  and  the  greatest  sceptic  among  the  Eomans  would  have 
done  the  same.  He  fovmded  Actian  games  which  were  to  be 
celebrated  every  fifth  year;  competitions  in  music  and  poetry, 
naval  tournaments,  horse-races,  and  contests  of  athletes.  Greece 
adopted  them,  and  the  Actian  games  became  the  fifth  of  her  great 
national  festivals.^  On  the  other  side  of  the  straits,  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  camped,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Nicopolis,  the 
city   of    victory,    upon   an   isthmus   washed   by   the   waters    of    the 

*  The  four  otliers  were  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemaean  games.     [In  after 
days  the  Actian  ranked  next  to  the  Olympian. — Edr\ 
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Apollo  Act  ins. 


Gulf  of  Ambracia  and  of  the  Ionian  sea.  A  doublo  memory  of 
cloniency  and  triumph  was  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
new   city.     The    victor   of    Philippi   had   been   pitiless.      Now   that 

war  had  decimated  the  generation 
which  had  seen  and  loved  the  Ee- 
public  of  Cicero,  the  victor  of  Actium 
thought  he  might  be  indulgent.^ 
Among  the  important  prisoners  none 
of  those  who  asked  for  his  life  was 
refused.  Formerly  the  party  leader  had  avenged  himself,  now  the 
master  pardoned.  A  son  of  Curio  was  put  to  death,  however ;  the 
memorv  of  his  father,  tlie  tribune  who  had  been  so  useful  to 
CVsar,  should  have  been  a  projection  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dictator's  heir. 

Among  those  who  persist  in  not  luidorstanding  that  the 
Eoman  oligarchy  which  bore  the  fine  name  of  Eepublic  was 
unworthy  to  retain  power,  J^)rutus  and  Cato  still  find  partisans; 
but  Antony  has  none.  It  is  because  he  represents  no  idea,  no 
principle ;  his  victory  would  have  settled  nothing  and  led  to 
nothinsr. 

If  the  leader  of  the  Antonians  was  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the 
soldiers  both  of  victor  and  vanquished  became  so.  Octavius 
hastened  to  grant  discharges  to  the  veterans  and  disperse  them 
through  Italy  and  the  provinces  whence  they  had  come.  He  had 
h^ft  Meca}nas  at  Eome,  he  now  sent  Agrippa  thither  also,  that 
these  two  able  men  who  might,  with  their  combined  qualities  of 
])rudence  and  courage,  stifle  any  movement  of  revolt  in  its  birth. 
He  himself  undertook  the  duty  of  pursuing  his  rival.  In  passing 
through  Greece  he  was  witness  of  the  sad  state  of  that  province, 
ruined  by  Antony.  ''  I  have  heard  my  great  grandfather  relate," 
says  Plutarch,  ''that  the  inhabitants  of  Cherona^^a  had  been  forced 
to  carry  com  upon   their  shoulders  as   far  as  the  sea  of  Anticyra, 

•  Head  of  Auorustus  ;  TR.  POT.  IIX.;  eightli  tribimitinn  power  (22  B.C.).  On  tlio  reverse, 
Apollo  making  a  libation  upon  a  rustic  altar  and  holdincr  the  lyre  in  liis  left  hand.  The  stage 
on  which  he  stands  is  decorated  with  anchors  and  beaks  of  ships.  Coin  of  Antistius  Vetus. 
(Cohen,  Ant  is.,  12.) 

2  Victoria  fuit  demoyitissima.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  86.)  Yet  he  obliged  a  father  and  son  to 
draw  lots  wliich  should  be  put  to  deatli.  (Dion,  li.  2.)  This  fact  allows  us  to  infer  others, 
but  there  were  not  the  great  maseacres  which  usually  took  place. 


urged  on  with  lashes  by  the  triumvir's  soldiers.  They  had  already 
made  one  journey,  and  were  under  orders  to  bear  a  second  load, 
when  word  came  of  Antony's  defeat ; "  this  news  saved  the  town. 
Octavius  took  compassion  on  the  misery  of  Greece,  and  what 
remained  of  the  provisions  collected  for  the  war  was  distributed 
by  his  orders  among  those  cities  which  had  neither  money,  nor 
slaves,  nor  beasts  of  burden  left.  Thence  he  set  sail  for  Asia, 
entering  into  terms  with  the  cities  and  princes  in  alliance  with 
his  foe,  some  of  which  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  privileges, 
others  with  the  payment  of  a  war-contribution  or  by  giving  up 
what  they  had  intended  for  Antony.  As  he  did  not  know  whither 
the  latter  had  fled,  he  halted  at  Samos,  and  passed  the  winter 
there. 

The  news  of  the  disturbances  which  he  had  foreseen,  and 
which  had  just  broken  out  among  the  disbanded  legionaries, 
recalled  him  to  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  30,  he  landed 
at  Brundisium,  whither  senators,  knights,  magistrates,  and  even 
some  of  the  people  hastened  to  meet  him  ;  the  veterans,  carried 
away  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  swelled  the  procession;  Octavius 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  test  of  his  power,  and  with 
this  proof  of  the  adulation  and  servility  of  the  Eomans.  As  he 
lacked  funds  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  soldiers,  he  put  up  for 
sale  his  own  estates  and  those  of  his  friends.  Xone,  it  is  true, 
dared  bid  for  them,  but  the  desired  result  was  attained;  the  veterans 
contented  themselves  with  a  little  money  till  the  treasures  of 
Egypt  should  be  open  to  them  ;  we  may  add  that  those  who  had 
served  longest  were  settled  in  certain  towns  which  had  shown  a 
disposition  favourable  to  Anton^.  The  inhabitants  were  dragged 
from  the  homes  of  the  fathers  and  transported  to  Dyrrachium, 
Philippi,  and  some  other  cities  in  the  provinces.  This  measui'e 
was  cruel  to  the  Italians,  but  the  Empire  gained  thereby  ;  deserted 
cities  were  repeopled,  and  the  fusion  of  races  progressed. 
These  measures  quickly  calmed  the  agitation;  Octavius  did  not 
even  require  to  go  to  Eome,  which  was  already  growing  accustomed 
to  see  things  done  without  its  co-operation ;  twenty-seven  days 
after  his  arrival   at   Brundisium,    he   was   able   to    set    out    again.^ 


'  Dion,  li.  4-5 ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  17;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  42. 
VOL.  III. 
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Not  daring,  on  account  of  the  winter,  to  make  straight  for  Egypt, 
he  had  his  vessels  dragged  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corintli,  and 
with  tlie  cekTity  of  Caesar,  landed  in  Asia,  so  that  Antony  heard 
of  his  departure  for  Italy  and  his  return  at  the  same  time. 

At  Paraitonium,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
had  separated.  The  queen,  in  order  to  prevent  a  revolt,  appeared 
before  Alexandria  with  her  ships  wreathed  with  laurels,  as  though 
they  were  returning  from  a  triumph.  But  on  re-entering  her 
palace  she  onU^-ed  the  death  of  all  whom  she  suspected,  swelled  her 
treasuries  with  the  property  of  the  victims,  phnidored  the  temples 
of  their  Avinilth,  and  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  assistance 
from  the  Modes,  sent  them  the  head  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  hca* 
captive.  As  for  Antony,  at  first  he  had  wandered  about  in  the 
solitudes  near  Para^tonium  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses;  and  on 
the  news  of  the  defection  of  Pinarius  Scarpus,  who  commanded 
an  army  for  him  in  those  regions,  he  had  tried  to  kill  himself.  His 
friends  led  him  back  to  Alexandria,  whither  Canidius  came  to 
tell  him  of  the  fate  of  his  legions  at  the  Actian  Promontory.  All 
the  princes  of  Asia  abandoned  him  ;  at  the  very  gates  of  Egypt, 
Ilerod,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  betrayed  his  cause.  Some  gladiators 
wliom  he  maintained  at  C/yzicus  remained  faithful  to  him ;  they 
passed  through  tlie  wliole  length  of  Asia,  and  only  yielded  on  a 
false  report  of  their  master's  death.^ 

As  everything  failed  her,  Cleopatra  began  to  transport  her 
vessels  and  treasures  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  order  to  take 
refuge  in  far-off  lands.  But  the  Arabs  plundered  the  first  vessels 
in  the  Ked  Sea,  and  she  abandoned  her  design.  They  then  thought 
of  getting  to  Spain,  hoping  that  with  their  wealth  they  would 
easily  excite  that  province  to  revolt.  This  scheme  too  was 
abandoned.  Tired  of  making  impracticable  plans,  Antony  would 
no  longer  see  anyone,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  tower  Avhich  he 
built  on  the  end  of  a  pier.  '^  I  wish  now,"  said  he,  "  to  live 
like  Timon."  It  was  rather  late  to  philosophize.  He  could  not 
even  keep  up  this  character,  and  to  end  as  he  had  lived,  amid 
orgies,  he  returned  to  Cleopatra.  They  founded  a  new  society, 
that  of  the  m^rparahle  in    death.     Those   who    belonged    to    it   were 

*  A  suburb  of  Anticx'h  was  granted  to  tliem;  later  on  tbey  were  dispersed  with  the  pretext 
of  enroUinjr  th  'in  in  thi'  Wions  and  were  killo<l     (Dion.  li.  7.) 


to  pass  the  days  amid  good  cheer  and  die  together.  Cleopatra 
collected  all  the  poisons  known  and  studied  their  effects  upon 
living  persons ;  she  also  tried  venomous  beasts,  and  decided  on 
the  asp,  which  she  had  seen  produce  a  quiet  death  whereby  the 
features  were  not  disturbed. 

They  still,  however,  retained  some  glimmering  of  hope,  and 
demanded  of  the  victor — Antony,  leave  to  retire  to  Athens,  and 
live  there  as  a  private  individual,  Cleopatra,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Egypt  for  her  children.  The  same  depiities  bore  both 
messages.  But  the  queen  secretly  offered  Octavius  a  sceptre,  a 
crown  and  a  royal  throne.  He  replied  to  this  proposed  treason 
by  two  letters,  the  one  public,  ordering  her  to  lay  down  arms  and 
her  authority ;  the  other  secret,  guaranteeing  her  pardon  and  the 
retention  of  her  kingdom  if  she  drove  out  or  killed  Antony.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  her  a  freedman  who,  by  false  promises,  was 
to  keep  up  her  hopes  and  preserve  for  the  triumph  of  the  victor 
of  Actium  its  principal  ornament.  Cleopatra  called  to  mind  that 
as  a  child  she  had  conquered  Caesar,  then  Antony,  and  she  began 
to  think  that  Octavius,  who  was  younger  than  either  of  them, 
might  probably  not  be  more  obdurate.  She  was  then  thirty-nine, 
however,  but  her  beauty  had  always  been  less  formidable  than 
her  wit  and  grace.  The  hero  had  foibles,  the  soldier  vices ;  both 
succumbed  ;    the  politician  remained  cold  and  unmoved. 

Antony  was  not  ashamed  to  ask  for  his  life  twice  more;  he 
sent  his  son  Antyllus  to  entreat  Octavius,^  and  gave 
up  the  senator  Turullius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 
Octavius  made  no  reply,  but  kept  advancing ;  soon 
he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  which  Cleopatra  opened 
to  him.  As  the  din  of  arms  drew  near,  Antony 
seemed  to  rouse  himself  ;  he  made  preparations  for  *  "^-^  ^^' 
defence,  hastened  into  Libya  to  try  and  seduce  the  soldiers  whom 
Octavius  had  sent  thither,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria,  whicli 
his  rival  was  already  threatening.  In  a  cavalry  skirmish,  in  which 
he  displayed  his  brilliant  \'alour,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  But 
Cleopatra  betrayed  him ;  shut  up  with  all  her  wealth  in  a  high 
lower    which    she    had    built    to    serve   as    her    tomb,    she    awaited 
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the   issue   of   the   quarrel.      Her   ministers   and  troops   appeared   to 

co-operate   in   the   defence   of    the    pUice ;    but  in    reality   Antony 

could    only    rely    upon   the   few    k^gionaries   he  had    collected.     He 

challenged    Octaviiis    to    single    combat.      The  latter    smiled    and 

merely  replied  that  Antony  had  more  than  one  road  to  death   open 

to  him. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  the  success  of  the  cavalry  fight, 
Antony  decided  upon  an  attack  by  land  and  sea.  As  soon  as  the 
Egyptian  galleys  found  themselves  near  those  of  Caesar,  they 
saluted  with  their  oars  and  went  over  to  his  side.  On  land,  his 
cavalry  abandoned  him,  and  his  infantry  was  easily  repulsed.  He 
re-entered  the  town  exclaiming  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleopatra. 
The  queen,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  tower,  lowered  the 
portcullis  and  strengthened  the  doors  w4th  great  beams, 
whilst  she  sent  to  Antony  false  tidings  of  her  death. 
They  had  made  a  mutual  promise  that  neither  should 
survive  the  death  of  the  other.  Antony  ordered  his 
slave  Eros  to  strike  the  mortal  blow.  Without  replying, 
the  slave  drew  his  sword,  struck  himself,  and  fell  dead 
at  his  feet.  ''Brave  Eros,''  exclaimed  Antony,  "thou  teachest  me 
what  I  should  do."  And  taking  off  his  cuirass,  he  stabbed  himself 
in  turn. 

As  soon  as  Cleopatra  heard  of  it  she  wished  to  have  the  body 
in  order  to  give  it  up  to  the  victor  herself  as  her  ransom,  and 
Antony  was  earned,  all  covered  with  blood,  to  the  foot  of  her 
tower ;  she  did  not  open  the  door,  but  from  a  window  she  let 
down  cords,  and  with  the  two  women  who  had  followed  her, 
raised  him  up  to  her.  Scarcely  had  she  laid  him  do^vn  upon  a 
couch,  when  he  asked  for  wine  and  expired;  a  worthy  end  of  the 
man  who  had  nought  but  a  soldier's  soul. 

Meanwhile  Octavius  had  entered  Alexandria  unopposed.  He 
ordered  Proculeius,  one  of  his  officers,  to  try  to  take  the  queen 
alive,  and  not  to  allow  her  time  to  light  the  fire  she  had  prepared 
to  consume  her  riches,  if  she  should  be  broken  in  upon  in  her 
retreat.  Whilst  she  was  holding  a  parley  through  the  door  with 
Gallus,  Proculeius,  passing  noiselessly  through  the  window  which 
had  served  to  admit  Antony,  seized  hold  of  her  and  snatched 
from  her  hand  a  dagger  with  which  she  feebly  tried  to  stab  herself. 
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Cleopatra 
with  Diadem. 


Coiti 
of  Proculeius.' 

Csesar,     as 


At  first  she  wished  to  starve  herself  to  death,  but  Octavius 
compelled  her  to  renounce  that  design  by  making  her  fear  for  her 
children ;  then  he  reassured  her,  and  to  reconcile  her  to 
life,  promised  her  still  a  brilliant  lot.  She  allowed  her- 
self to  be  led  back  to  the  palace,  resumed  the  insignia 
of  royalty  and  received  all  the  consideration  due  to  her 
rank,  but  all  the  while  she  remained  under  strict 
surveillance.  Octavius  himself  came  to  see  her.  On 
that  day  she  surrounded  herself  with  souvenirs  of 
though  to  shelter  herself  by  his  love  against  the  hatred  of  his 
son.  The  room  was  decorated  with  busts  and  statues  of  the 
dictator.  The  letters  he  had  written  lay  near  her,  and  she  showed 
them  to  Octavius.  She  talked  much  of  the  glory  of  his  father, 
and  the  power  which  he  had  won  and  she  had  lost;  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  said :  ''At  present.  O  Ciesar,  what  do  these 
letters  of  thine  avail  me  ?  But  thou  livest  again  in  thy  son." 
Every  word,  every  gesture,  every  attitude,  was  calculated  to 
excite  pity  or  a  warmer  feeling ;  and  there  was  still  a  great 
seduction  in  her  speech,  a  wonderful  grace  in  her  features  and 
in  her  bearing  as  she  stood  in  her  long  mournirrg  garments. 
Octavius  listened  in  silence  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At 
length  he  rose :  ''Be  of  good  courage,  lady,"  said  he ;  then  he 
asked  her  for  the  list  of  her  treasures  and  went  out.  Cleopatra 
remained  overwhelmed  at  this  cold  reply;  the  woman  was  van- 
quished as  well  as  the  queen.  Soon  she  learnt  from  Com. 
Dolabella,  a  young  noble  whom  she  had  won  over,  that  in  three 
days  she  was  to  set  forth  for  Eome.  This  news  decided  her. 
"No!  no!"  she  secretly  repeated,  "I  will  not  be  dragged  along 
at  a  triumph:  Non  triumphahor  f''  The  next  day  she  was  found 
lying  dead  on  a  golden  bed,  clad  in  her  royal  robes,  and  her  two 
women   lifeless   at   her   feet'    (15th   of   August,    30   B.C.).     No  one 


'  C.  PROCVLEI  L.  F.  and  a  hipennis  (two-edged  axe). 

2  Plut.,  Anton.,  84-95 :  Dion,  li.  10-14 ;  Livy,  Frag.,  cxxxiii.  Octavius  put  to  death 
Csesarion,  who  was  then  eighteen,  and  who  was  given  up  to  him  hy  his  tutor,  to  whom  Cleopatra 
had  given  great  treasures,  charging  him  to  take  him  into  Ethiopia  or  India.  [The  character  of 
this  son  of  the  great  Csesar,  whose  fate  reminds  us  of  that  of  Alexander  the  Great's  sous, 
Alexander  and  Heracles,  is  unknown  to  us.  From  his  birth  no  doubt,  his  fate  was  decided. 
\\'hat  Roman  would  tolerate  this  rival,  the  real  blood  of  the  great  Cffisar  ?  Octavius  of  course, 
assumed  him  to  be  an  impostor,  ascribed  to  the  great  dictator  by  an  abandoned  and  ambitious 
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knew  how  she  had  kiUod  herself;  Octavius,  by  disphiyiiig  at  his 
triumph  a  statue  of  Cleopatra  with  a  serpent  on  her  arm,  confirmed 
the  report  that  she  had  caused  lierself  to  be  stung  by  an  asp 
which  a  peasant  had  brought  her  hidden  beneatli  some  figs  or 
flowers.     Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province. 

For  twenty  years  the  Republic  had  been  dead,  and  the  Empire 
was  not  yet  born.  These  periods,  when  the  bases  which  bore  the 
old  state  of  society  have  crumbled  away,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  new  have  not  yet  emerged,  are  the  most  painful  epochs  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  Antcmy's  death  put  an  end  to  this  era  of 
transformation  and  freed  men's  minds  from  the  terrible  burden  of 
uncertainty.  Prolonged  and  sincere  acclamations  greeted  the 
victory  of  Octavius ;  Vii-gil  and  Horace  echoed  in  their  beautiful 
verses  the  universal  hope.  They  were  right.  It  was  peace  coming 
at  last,  to  scatter  round  her,  riches  for  some,  and  well-being  for 
many  ;  wiser  laws  were  to  be  made,  jjurer  faiths  sjjread,  the  world 
was  at  length  about  to  change.^ 

But  would  these  beliefs  and  these  laws  bring  back  again 
the  manlv  character  of  former  davs? 

In  the  place  of  despoiled  citizens,  who  had  well  deserved 
their  fate,  would  there  be  produced  men  capable  of  regaining  by 
voluntary  discipline  and  political  intelligence  the  rights  which 
they  had  lost?  Or,  if  liberty  was  to  return  no  more,  would  it  at 
least  be  possible  to  organize  these  multitudes,  who  should  hence- 
forth obey  but  one  will,  that  of  the  prince,  into  a  vigorous  body 
capable  of  a  long  existence  ? 

And  since  we  are  about  to  have  an  empire  instead  of  a  city, 
shall  we  see  a  great  nation  replacing  the  two  evil  things  throui^h 
which   the   Eepublic  had  perished ;    the  oligarchy,   which   had  just 


woman.     Nevertheless  his  fate,  Hke  that  of  the  other  princes  mentioned,  is  deeply  pathetic. — 
Ed.] 

In  1830  there  were  found  in  the  foundations  of  an  old  Buddhist  tower  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indus  some  medals  of  Marc  Antony  and  Kanichka,  king  of  Bactriana  and  of  a  part  of  hidia, 
who  Virgil  mentions  as  an  ally  of  the  triumvir;  .  .  .  .  et  ultima  aecum  Dactra  cehit.  Antony 
had  estuhlished  relations  with  this  powerful  prince,  who  was  the  natural  e.nemy  of  the  Parthians 
on  the  east,  as  the  Romans  were  on  the  west,  and  it  was  no  doubt  to  him  that  Cleopatra  wished 
to  send  her  son.     (Cf,  Reinaud,  Relations  de  rempire  rotnain  avec  CAsie  orientale.) 

'   Maijmis  ab  integro  sfeclorum  na^citur  ordo. 

(Virgil,  Eel.,  iv.  6.) 
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been  overthrown,   and  the  populace,  which  regarded  the   victory  of 
Caesar  and  Octavius  as  its  triumph  ? 

The    history  of  Augustus   and   his  successors  will  give  us  the 
answer. 

*  Small  bronze  figure  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2978.  The  cuirass  and  the  greaves  are 
ornamented  with  chiselling  in  reUef ;  the  helmet  is  surmounted  by  a  mutilated  sphinx.  The 
arms  wliich  this  wingless  genius  held  are  gone. 
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CHAPTEE    LXIL 

THE    ROMAN    PROVINCES    AT    THE    TIME    OF    THE    FOUNDATION    OF 

THE   EMPIRE. 

I. — What  was  the  PRorER  Work  of  the  Empire? 

IN  nature  nothing  is  lost,  nothing  is  created,  and  everything 
changes  according  to  imumtabk^  laws.  In  the  world  of 
history,  which  is  that  of  life  and  liberty,  everything  is  transformed 
slowly  when  wisdom  guides  the  people;  with  violence  when 
passion  carries  them  away.  But  lasting  transformations  are  never 
the  work  of  caprice  ;  their  sequence  is  always  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.  The  charm  and  use  of  history  lie  in  studying 
the  causes  which  incessantly  modify  the  life  of  nations.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  preceding  volume  and  in  this,  the  forces  of  destruction 
in  action  for  a  century;  now  that  republican  Eome  had  just 
expired  in  fearful  agony,  we  shall  see  the  forces  of  renovation  at 
work.  Hitherto  we  have  remained  amid  conquerors  at  Eome  and 
in  the  camps  of  the  legions  ;  now  we  must  go  to  the  vanquished  ; 
the  Empire  is  come  ;  let  us  visit  the  domain  bequeathed  by  the 
Eepublic  to  the  emperor. 

The  senate,  with  its  excellent  views  on  the  government 
of  the  provinces,  had  shown  itself  incapable  of  providing  what 
masters  owe  to  their  subjects,  securitij.  This  task  fell  to  the 
emperors,  to  those  at  least  who  were  worthy  of  the  title. 
Before  we  follow  them  into  this  immense  work,  we  must  take  a 
closer  view  of  those  populations  which  were  very  shortly  to  give 
Eome  grammarians,  rhetors,  lawyers,  or  poets,  and  to  the  State 
its  most  glorious  leaders.  On  reading  the  tragic  history  of  this 
tottering  Eepublic,  assailed  from  all  quarters,  ruined,  overthrown, 
we   forget    those    submissive  multitudes   to   whom   the   Eomans,    in 


their   turn,    had    just   displayed    the    spectacle   of   innumerable   and 
illustrious   gladiators  slaying  one  another  in   the  vast  arena  of  the 
world.     Now  that  the  ancient  edifice   which  at  first    had   sheltered 
so    many   virtues    and   afterwards    so    many    vices,    was   fallen,    men 
stumbled    upon    its    ruins    at    every   step;     under    Vespasian    and 
Trajan,  and  even  later,  men  spoke  of   the  Eepublic,  of  the  senate, 
and  the  Eoman  people,  and 
in    all    the    history    of    the 
iMiipire  many  have  tried  to 
see    only    the    protests    of 
liberty    and    the    vengeance 
of  despotism.     But  when  we 
remember    that    words    last 
longer  than  the  things  they 
signify,  we  shall  not  consider 
these     apparent     regrets    as 
serious,  but  turn  away  from 
the  bloody  or  hideous  scenes 
of  the  palace  and  Curia,  and 
see  a  fresh  world  by  degrees 
arising   and    spreading    over 
these  ruins  and  recollections. 
The  men  and  the  things 
of  the  future  were  the  pro- 
vincials who  were  to  tear  from 
Italy   her  ancient  privileges 
and    sjiread    throughout    the 
barbarous  West  Grseco-Latin 
civilization,    and     the    laws 
obtained  for  100,000,000  men 
from  emperors  bom  at  Seville,   Lyons  or  Leptis — laws  which  could 
be  called  recorded  reason.     The  new  religion,  too,  was  to  be  formed 
for  this  new  state  of  society  ;  the  Mosaic  Jehovah,  the  jealous  and 
implacable  ruler  of   a   privileged   race,    was   to   be   revealed   as   the 
universal  god  of  the   poor  and  afflicted ;    so   that  at  the  very  time 
when    the   emperors   were  inserting  into  the  civil   law  the   isolating 

*  Bronze  figure  of  the  time  of  the  emperors.     {Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3050.) 
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principle  of  individual  right,  Christianity  was  endeavouring  to  put 
into  men's  hearts  the  uniting  sentiment  of  fraternity;  two  great 
ideas  of  the  imperial  epoch  which  modern  Europe  has  rediscovered 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  obligation  to  unite 
them  and  make  them  at  length  prevail. 

In  order  to  measure  this  advance  of  the  provinces  towards 
equality  of  rights,  civilization,  wealth,  and  afterwards  religion, 
it  is  well  to  mark  clearly  the  point  from  whence  each  started. 

The  Empire  of  Rome,  or,  a^  its  historians  and  legists  said, 
the  Roman  Universe,  was  sufficiently  vast,  when  Augustus  became 
its    master,    to    embrace    almost    every    race    of    men    in   the    old 

continent. 

The  Iberians,  free  from  any  admixture,  were  settled  in  the 
Pyrenees  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Upper  Ebro ;  they  had 
blended  with  Ph^nicians  in  Ba^tica,  and  with  Gauls  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  and  in  Celtiberia. 

The  Celts  also  occupied  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  except  Aquitania 
and  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Upper  Italy,  the  Alps,  several 
countries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  some  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor  (Galatia). 

The  Germans  and  Sclavs,  or  Sarmatse,  shared  the  vast  plain 
which  stretches  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  nations  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
Empire  ;  the  former  looked  towards  the  east,  as  though  still 
obeying  the  impulse  given  by  Alexander ;  the  latter  towards  the 
west,  where  they  spread  the  manners  and  speech  of  Rome. 

On  the  south  Semite  tribes  covered  all  the  African  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  under  the  name  of  Moors,  Numidians  and 
Phoenicians.  In  Egypt,  they  had  mingled  with  the  Ethiopian  race, 
as  in  Armenia  with  the  Aryans.  All  the  Arabian  peninsula  with 
Palestine  belonged  to  them.  In  Syria  they  were  [partly]  llellenisi^d. 
Beyond  them  ruled  the  tribes  of  the  Zend,  still  further  those 
of  the  Sanskrit  or  Hindoos,  and  in  the  extreme  east  the  Seres. 

All  these  nations,  except  the  two  last,  were  or  were  about  to 
become  the  subjects,  the  enemies  or  the  allies  of  the  Empire.  The 
Germans  had  already  commenced  that  war  which  was  to  last  for 
four  centuries;  the  Parthians  still  kept  the  standards  of  Crassus ; 
very  shortly  India  was  going  to  send  deputies  to   Augustus;  under 
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th(^  Antonines  the  Seres  would  see  Roman  merchants  arrive  among 
them,  and  their  historians  would  then  know  of  only  two  Empires 
in  the  world,  that  of  tlie  Centre  and  that  of  the  West.^ 

"We  have  nothing  to  tell  of  the  Seres  or  the  Hindoos ;  with 
the  former  the  Empire  had  only  a  few 
very  slight  connnunications,  which  left 
no  trace  behind ;  with  the  latter  their 
commercial  relations  were  certainly  very 
active,  but  the  ancient  writers,  who 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  social 
economy,  have  preserved  no  records  of 
them.  The  same  reasons  could  not 
apply  to  the  Parthians  and  Germans, 
who  will  occupy  so  important  a  place 
in  this  history.  But  it  is  the  state  of 
the  Roman  provinces  which  we  par- 
ticularly desire  to  study ;  for  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  results  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  important  to  show 
that  from  the  fierce  free  Cantabrian  in 
his  mountains,  to  servile  and  effeminate 
Greece  or  Ephesus,  there  existed  among 
those  people  all  the  degrees  through 
which  men  pass  from  the  wildest  bar- 
barism to  the  most  refined  civilization,  together  with  a  very  great 
diversity  of  language,  customs,  and  character. 

It    was    necessary,     however,     to    draw    these    nations    closer 
together,   in   order   to  give   them,   by   union,   the  strength   to   resist 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  half  century  preceding  the  Christian  era  abnost  the 
whole  of  the  old  continent  was  divided  among  four  or  five  great  political  systems.  To  the  south 
Vikramaditya  had  united  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula;  on  the  east  the  Chinese 
empire,  under  tlie  Ilan  dynasty,  had  compelled  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  inner  Asia  to  recognize 
iheir  supremacy,  and  even  the  princes  of  Transoxiana  often  did  them  homage.  The  whole  West 
was  occupied  by  the  Roman  empire  ;  in  the  centre,  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Parthian  monarchy  held  sway  ;  and  finally,  beyond  that,  in  Bactriana  and  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  there  reigned  powerful  princes,  whom  we  shall  see  entering  into  relations  with  the 
Romans.  In  order  to  avoid  unduly  extending  this  work  I  abridge  these  chapters  about  the  pro- 
vinces and  suppress  a  quantity  of  notes,  which  may  be  found,  if  required,  in  the  volume  which 
I  published  in  1863  under  the  title,  Etat  du  monde  romaiyi  au  temps  de  lafondation  deV empire, 
or  in  the  preceding  editions  of  my  History  of  the  Romam. 

^  \'atican,  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  35. 
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the  tribes   of    the   North   till   the   Empire   should   have  finished  its 

work.     Beyond  the  Khine  and  the  Danube  were  threatening  hordes 

whom  the  Cimbri  and  Suevi  had  taught  the   road  to    the  lands    of 

sunshine,  wine,   and  gold.      With  one  hand  the  Empire  held  them 

back,  with  the  other  it  covered  the  provinces  with  roads,  aqueducts 

and  fiourishing  cities,   while  for    two  centuries  and  a   half   it   kept 

away  war ;  it  impressed  upon  the  provinces  its  language  and  spirit, 

its  laws  and  worsliip  ;  and  when  the  rampart  was  forced  the  invading 

flood   encountered    so   many     obstacles    that   it  could  not    sweep   all 

away.      Ancient  civilization,  that  is   our   own,  after  having  reigned 

over   100,000,000   men,    after   having    rooted    itself    by   its   beliefs 

into  the  heart  of  the  nations,   as  it  did  by   its   monuments   in   the 

soil    which   bore   them,    yet    required    ten    centuries    to   issue   from 

beneath  the   ruins.       What    would   it   have  been   had   the   invasion 

found    nought   before   it    but    barbarism,    save    at    Athens,    Rome, 

and  Alexandria  ?     When  these  three  hearths  had  been  extinguished, 

what    dark    ages    indeed    there    would    have    been    throughout    the 

world ! 


II, — Provinces  in  the  West  and  North. 

Spain. —  Two  great  races  had  peopled  Spain,   the  Iberi  and  the 
Celts.     The  latter,  who  came  last,  had  occupied  all  the  North  and 
West,  except  the  Basque  country ;   the  former  the  South  and  East. 
In  the  centre   the   two  races    were   blended,   and  this  crossing  had 
been  of  advantage  to  the  tribes  which  sprang  from  it ;  the  Celtiberi 
are   the  heroes   of    ancient   Spain.      Settled    on    the    lofty    plateau 
whence    descend   the   Douro,    the     Tagus,    and   the   Guadiana,    they 
commanded    the    communications,  between    the    two    slopes   of  the 
peninsula,    and   as   they   held   their   independence  against  Rome  for 
three-quarters  of    a   century,   Spain  preserved  her  independence  for 
those   seventy   years;    Numantia   was   one   of  their  cities.      At   the 
foot  of  their  mountains  there   was  a  long  halt   in   the   advance   of 
the  civilization  which  the  Greeks  brought  to  the  shores  of  Catalonia 
and  Valentia,    and    the   Carthaginians   into  Miircia    and    Andalusia. 
The  southern  Iberi  had  given  way  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
colonies,   which   by   degrees   softened  their    manners    and   disarmed 
their  ferocity.     The  Turduli  and  Turdetani  proudly  displayed  books 
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Coin  of  Ilipa} 


of  history,  poems  and  laws  written  in  verse,  they  said,  6  000 
years  before.^  But  the  Eomans,  disdainful  of  this  literature  which 
did  not  possess  the  merit  of  having  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus  or  the  Maeander,  declared  that  these  pacific  tastes  had 
weakened  their  courage  :  Turdetani  .  .  .  maxime  imhelles.  Empires 
fall,  religions  change,  nations  are  transformed,  but  certain  customs 
last  throughout  the  centuries.  Strabo  saw  on  the  heads  of  the 
women  of  Bsetica  the  light  tissue  which  still  adds  such  grace  to 
the  daughters  of  Andalusia. 

Baetica,  on  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena  {Castuhnemis 
salhis),  contained  many  towns  and  accepted  the 
manners  of  Rome  as  easily  as  it  adopted  those 
of  the  Pha3nician  colonists.  Under  the  peace  of 
the  Empire  it  was  about  to  make  a  profitable 
use  of  the  wealth  of  a  land  to  which  Nature 
had  refused  nothing— beauty  of  climate,  fertility 
of  soil,  and  mines  apparently  inexhaustible ;  those 
of  Ilipa  and  Sisapo  (Almaden)  then  ranked  first. 

The  Eoman  influence  even  gained  the  warlike  Celtiberians, 
but  slowly,  for  they  had  no  large  towns  through  which  the  new 
customs  could  be  propagated  in  the  country;  and  the  ancient 
manners  easily  held  their  own  in  their  numerous  villages  hidden 
among  the  mountains.  They  were  skilled  in  forging  arms,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  use  of  them;  and  as  they  could  no  longer 
bear  them  in  their  own  cause,  they  went  and  fought  beneath  the 
standards  of  Rome.  Beyond  these  the  Celtic  tribes  unwillingly 
followed  the  new  way.  The  Lusitanians  (Portugal),  always  so 
eager  for  war,  had  been  condemned  to  repose;  Augustus  was  to 
bring  them  under  Roman  civilization. 

To  the  north  of  Lusitania  the  Gallaici  had  early  been  some- 
what civilized  by  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Carthaginians, 
who  came  among  them  in  search  of  the  produce  of  their  fisheries 
and  of  the  gold  which  they  gathered  almost  on  the  surface  of  the 

*  Strabo  testifies  to  the  immense  commerce  which  Spain  carried  on,  in  his  times,  with  Italy. 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  iv.  34 ;  iii.  4)  extols  its  breed  of  horses,  and  it  was  said  tliat  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus  the  wind  fertilized  the  mares.  {Ibid.,  viii.  42.)  Strabo  adds  that  these  horses  were 
as  swift  as  those  of  the  Parthians.  Being  improved,  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  by  an 
admixture  of  Arab  blood,  this  breed  gave  rise,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the  Englisli  breed. 

-  IlilPEXSE  ;  a  fish  and  beneath  it  a  crescent. 
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ground.  Yet  on  seeing  the  peasant  of  the  Minho's  banks  guiding 
the  plough  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  gi-asping  his  javelin, 
it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  war-like  race  from  which  h(^  sprang. 
The  Yascones,  too,  settled  on  one  of  the  high  roads  from  Spain 
into  Gaul,  mixed  commerce  and  warfare.  Phoenician  coins  found 
in  their  territory  testify  that  the  indefatigable  sailors  of  Tyre  and 
Gades-  had  discovered  and  worked  their  mines.  But  on  the  narrow 
and  dangerous  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  in  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Biscay,  two  nations  had  hitherto  refused  the  yoke 
beneath  which  the  whole  of  Spain  had  bowed  its  neck ;  these 
were  the  Cantabri,  who  slew  their  old  men  as  soon  as  their  hands 
could  no  longer  hold  a  sword,  and  who  delighted  in  drinking 
horse's  blood ;  and  the  Astures,  who  painted  their  faces,  like 
Indians,  to  make  themselves  more  terrible,  and  who  had  no  clothes 
but  the  skins  of  the  wild-beasts  which  had  fallen  before  them. 
If  they  were  captured  they  never  resigned  themselves  to  servitude. 
When  they  were  crucified  they  sang  in  their  agony,  and  the 
women  killed  their  children  to  save  them  from  slavery. 

Spain  had  long  been  a  mine  for  Eoman  magistrates  to  work. 
These  greedy  praetors  maintained  a  state  of  order,  however,  by  which 
commerce  greatly  profited ;  and  some  of  them  had  made  them- 
selves honoured  by  useful  works.  We  have  spoken  of  the  places 
founded  by  Seipio  {TtaUca\  Marcellus  (Conluba),  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus {Gracchuris),  Ik'utus  {Valentia),  and  Pompey,  who  had  freely 
distributed  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Spain.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Baetis,  one,  Ciepio.  had  built  an  admirable  tower  on  the  model 
of  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  to  indicate  the  entrance  to  the  river, 
whieli  ships  could  ascend  for  1,200  stadia  between  two  banks 
lined  with  populous  cities.  Caesar,  whose  glory  Spain  had  espoused, 
after  having  twice  contested  his  fortune,  had  assembled  round 
him  all  the  deputies  of  the  peninsula,  established  a  regular  adminis- 
tration and  rewarded  towns  and  individuals  for  their  devotion  to 
his  cause,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  former  he  increased  the  number 
of  municipia  and  colonies,  and  to  the  latter  he  gave  the  right  of 
citizenship,  the  gold  ring  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  senatorial 
laticlave.  Many  towns  had  taken  his  name,  and  Gades,  which 
claimed  to  preserve  in  its  temple  the  bones  of  Hercules,  Gades, 
the  wealthiest  of  provincial   cities,   since   it   reckoned   no   less   than 
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500  knights,  had  obtained  for  all  its  inhabitants  the  envied 
privilege  of  Eoman  citizenship.  One  of  them,  named  C.  Balbus, 
had  shortly  afterwards  become  consul.  He  was  the  first 
provincial  who  had  attained  that  honour,  and  the  first, 
too,  who  had  ascended  to  the  Capitol  in  a  triumphal 
robe.  Others  dared  to  write  in  the  language  of  their 
masters,  and  Corduba  had  already  given  birth  to  a  whole  C^om  of  Gades. 
family  of  poets,  whose  verses  had  even  reached  Eome,  where  Cicero 
grew  angry  at  this  provincial  invasion. 

Thus  through  its  southern  and  eastern  populations  Spain  was 
rapidly  entering  into  Eoman  civilization  and  the  imperial  unity ; 
Octavius  was  to  regulate  this  movement  and  extend  it  to  the 
centre  and  north  of  the  peninsula,  which  still  resisted  the  influence. 
After  the  battle  of  Munda,  Sextus  Pompey,  hidden  in  the 
mountains,  had  lived  there  some  time  by  brigandage ;  then  as  his 
band  increased,  he  had  proudly  resumed  his  name  and  beaten  two 
of  Caesar's  lieutenants.  His  recall,  instigated  by  Antony,  had 
restored  to  Spain  a  peace  which  was  soon  broken  by  the  Moorish 
kings  Bogud  and  Bocchus,  who  under  the  names  of  the  two 
triumvirs  fought  out  their  private  quarrels.  Bogud  was  driven 
out ;  but  the  Ceretani,  his  allies,  held  out  for  a  long  time,  and 
their  subjection  won  a  triumph  for  Domitius  Calvinus.  The  two 
successors  of  that  general  obtained  the  same  honour;  we  know  not 
for  what  services. 

A  province  whence  so  many  triumph-winners  returned  was 
not  a  quiet  country  ;  accordingly  it  was  among  the  first  to  receive 
the  attention  of  Octavius.  There  at  least  there  were  not,  as  in 
Gaul,  a  powerful  clergy  and  strong-rooted  doctrines  to  combat. 
In  strange  contrast  with  that  exalted  devotion  which  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  as  the  fundamental  trait  of  the  Spanish 
chai-acter,  the  religious  sentiment  was  so  little  developed  among 
the  greater  part  of  ithese  tribes  that  Strabo  went  so  far  as  to 
doubt  whether  they  had  any  gods.  But  it  is  true  if  we  look 
carefully  into  the  history  of  Spain,  we  see  that  religion  has  there 
always  been  a  form  of  patriotism. 

Gcml. — On  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  the  Iberi  peopled 
Aquitania,  which,  being  surrounded  by  Gallia  Narbonensis  and 
Toulouse,    two    centres    of    Eoman   civilization,    and   by   Bordeaux, 
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which  was  soon  to  hecome  so,  was  about  to  change  its  thatched 
huts  for  brilliant  villas.  On  the  east  it  touched  upon  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  where  Rome  and  Marseilles  had  worked  in  concert 
to  obliterate  among  the  indigenous  population  the  traces  of  its 
double  origin,  Iberian  and  Celtic,  the  one  by  its  great  settlements 
of  AqutB  Sextife  and  Xarbo,  the  other  by  the  factories  with  which 
it  had  lined  the  coast,  and  by  its  schools,  which  led  young 
Eomans  to  neglect  the  voyage  to  Athens.  At  Marseilles,  says 
Tacitus,    ''  the  elegance  of  the  Greeks  is  happily  blended  with  the 

austerity  of  provincial  manners."  A  grandson 
of  Augustus,  Lucius?  Caesar,  and  Agi'icola 
were  educated  in  its  public  schools.  As  for 
Narbo,  which  Strabo  calls  the  port  of  all 
Gaul,  it  had  already  given  birth  to  an  epic 
poet,  Yarro  Atacinus,  and  the  Vocontian 
Trogus  Pompey  was  writing  or  preparing  his 
great   Universal  History, 

Being  the  outpost  of  Italy  and  the 
guardian  of  communications  with  Spain, 
Gallia  T^arbonensis  was  considered,  even  be- 
fore Csesar's  time,  one  of  the  most  important 
possessions  of  the  Republic.  Since  the  con- 
quest of  Celtica,  the  security  enjoyed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  province  to  prey  upon,  had  attracted  a 
crowd  of  speculators  into  '^  toga-wearing  Gaul." 

^"^^L' Narl^ol^^^^^^^      "'  Thus  it  soou  became  the  garden,  as  it  were, 

of   Italy ;  every  wealthy  Roman  was  anxious 
to  have  a  domain  there. 

The  docility  of  the  Gauls  in  accepting  the  yoke  has  been  too 
much  exaggerated  by  contrasting  the  Spanish  constancy  with  their 
ready  resignation.  Eight  years,  it  is  said,  had  sufficed  to  lay 
Gaul  at  Caesar's  feet.  This  was  because  the  Iberi  had  prolonged 
the  war  by  breaking  it  up  into  small  divisions ;  they  had  not 
fought  a  single  battle,  but  they  had  engaged  in  many   skirmishes. 

^  Small  mutilated  statue,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Toulouse,  and  representing  an  old 
African  fisherman.  It  was  found  at  Maftres  ( Haute-Garonne).  (Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpt., 
pi.  880,  No.  2248.; 
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Gaul,  which  had  risen  as  a  whole,  had  also  been  overthrown  as  a 
whole.  The  two  nations  already  displayed  the  two  characteristics, 
the  one  of  isolation,  the  other  of  ready  association,  which  they 
drew  from  their  native  soil,  and  have  always  retained.  Let  us 
also  throw  into  the  balance  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.  Spain 
had  not  to  defend  itself  against  Caesar. 

By  passing  under  the  Roman  sway  the  Gauls  had  lost  little 
and  gained  much.  The  existence  continually  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  the  chiefs  of  clans,  the  religion  of  terror  maintained 
by  the  Druids,  the  ceaselessly  renewed  wars  among  the  tribes, 
and  the  perpetual  threat  of  Germanic  invasions  were  succeeded 
by  the  calm  life  of  a  regular  form  of  society,  a  tolerant  religion, 
security  on  the  frontiers,  and  everywhere  the  Roman  peace,  which 
soon  stifled  regret  for  lost  independence.  Caesar  had  employed 
against  them  a  weapon  which  proconsul's  very  rarely  used.  After 
victory  he  showed  himself  merciful  and  kind;  and  accordingly 
long-haired  Gaul  gave  him  the  bravest  children,  her  Ruthenian 
archers,  her  light  foot-soldiers  of  Aquitania  and  Arsernia,  her 
heavy  infantry  of  Belgica,  and  her  bold  horsemen,  of  whom  thirty 
were  enough  to  put  to  flight  2,000  Numidians,  and  400  appeared 
to  Cleopatra  and  Herod  to  be  worth  an  army.  And  while  they 
were  fighting  for  the  dictator  in  Greece,  Africa  or  Spain,  their 
fathers  and  brothers  tilled  the  ground  and  traded  with  that 
ai-dour  for  peaceful  labours  which  always  bursts  forth  at  the  close 
of  long  wars.  *'  That  Gaul,"  says  Marc  Antony,  '^  which  sent 
us  the  Ambrones  and  the  Cimbri,  is  now  subdued  and  as  well 
cultivated  in  every  part  as  Italy  itself.  Its  rivers  are  covered 
with  vessels,  not  only  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  but  the  Mouse, 
the  Loire,  the  very  Rhine  itself  and  the  ocean."  Antony,  or 
rjither  Dion,  who  composed  this  speech,  no  doubt  says  too  much ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  transformation  w^hicli  was  about  to  make 
Gaul  i\\Q  wealthiest  province  of  the  Empire  had  already  begun. 

This  fruitful  activity  and  the  prosperity  consequent  upon 
it  were  the  result  of  Rome's  obliviousness  of  her  conquest. 
Too  grave  interests  were  in  question  elsewhere  for  Gaul  to  be 
called  upon  for  anything  save  to  furnish  her  contingent  and  her 
tribute.  First  assigned  to  Antony's  share,  she  scarcely  noticed 
the  treachery  of  Calenus,  which  delivered  her  to  the  other  triumvir. 

VOL.  HI.  oo 
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But  \Yhen  the  treaty  of  Misenum  had  given  Octavius  a  short 
respite,  the  new  master  of  the  Gauls  was  desirous  of  making  them 
feel  Eome's  intiueuce  more  nearly,  for  he  was  already  renouncing 
the  triumviral  acts  of  violence  to  commence  that  which  was  the 
great  business  of  his  life,  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire.  Forth- 
with war  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  the  whole  of  Aquitania 
rose  in  arms,  and  the  Germans,  secretly  summoned  by  the  Iklgoe, 
crossed  the  Khine.  Fortunately  Agrippa  was  there.  He  beat  the 
rebels,  and  making  a  resource  of  what  seemed  a  peril,  he  settled 
two  Germanic  tribes,  the  Ubii  and  the  Tongri,  who  were  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Suevi  and  Catti,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine, 
near  Cologne,  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  river,  repeople  the 
country  left  desert  by  the  destruction  of  the  Eburones,  separate 
the  Belgce  from  the  Germans,  and  form  between  the  two  nations, 
who  too  frequently  summoned  each  other,  a  colony  on  which  Eome 
could  rely  (37  B.C.).  But  the  war  had  already  begun  again  in 
Italy,  and  Octavius  recalled  his  able  general  to  help  him  to 
conquer  Sextus,  and  afterwards  Antony.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls, 
like  other  provincials  of  the  West,  preserved,  under  cover  of 
Eome's  troubles,  a  kind  of  half-liberty,  and  witli  it  the  Druidic 
beliefs,  and  the  national  language  and  manners,  which  nothing 
had  as  yet  seriously  shaken. 

Mounkdneers  of  the  Alps. — To  the  west  the  Eoman  possessions 
were,  then,  clearly  defined ;  the  Atlantic  was  their  boundary. 
On  the  north  the  line  would  be  less  easy  to  trace.  The  Alps  did 
not  only  enclose  Italy  ;  the  mountains  of  lUyria  and  the  Ilfcmus, 
which  bound  Greece  and  Thrace  on  the  north,  are  an  eastern 
extension  of  them.  In  the  last  century  several  Eoman  armies  had 
crossed  tliis  lofty  barrier  and  penetrated  into  Noricum,  Pannonia 
and  MoDsia,  but  without  success,  for  it  was  evident  that  there 
would  be  no  lasting  conquest  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  as  long 
as  the  mountaineers  could  suddenly  close  the  passes.  Xow  the 
senate  had  never  occupied  with  its  legions  this  great  chain. 

If  in  the  Western  Alps  the  roads  were  .  almost  free,  in  the 
Pennine  Alps  they  were  only  to  be  opened  by  paying  heavy  tolls 
and  undergoing  serious  dangers.  After  the  rough  lesson  which 
he  had  given  the  Helvetii,  Ga)sar  had  sent  the  remnant  of  that 
nation   back   to    its    cantons,   tliat   the  approaches  of  the  great  Alps 
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might  be  guarded  against  the  Germans  by  tribes  henceforward 
faithful.  In  order  to  complete  the  investment  of  these  mountains, 
he  had  been  desirous  of  also  subduing  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Ehone  valley,  which  would  have  carried  the  bounds  of  his  province 
to  i\i(i  very  summit  of  the  Alps  and  the  passes  by  which  Cisalpine 
Gaul  might  be  reached.  But  his  lieutenant,  '  Galba,  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  before  a  rising  of  all  the  tribes  of  Yalais.  Even 
on  the  Italian  slope,  in  the  basin  of  the  Duria,  the  Salassi  would 
allow  no  approach  to  their  gold  mines;  they  had  quite  recently 
made  the  soldiers  of  Decimus  ]3rutus  pay  a  drachme 
a  head  for  a  passage  through  their  mountains.  Cottius 
and  his  fourteen  tribes  were  independent  in  the  valleys 
of  Mont  Cenis,  tlie  long-haired  Ligures  in  those  of 
iha  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Apennine 
Liguria    still    inspired    fear   enou^^h    to    prevent    their  ^^^^  ^"^"^  °^  *^^^ 

,...--,  .  ^  ^  Salassi/ 

venturing  to  include  them  m  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "  Every 
year,''  says  Strabo,  ''  a  governor  of  the  equestrian  order  is  sent  to 
them,  as  is  done  witli  respect  to  other  nations  absolutely  barbarous." 
The  tribes  of  the  Eha3tian  Alps  were  still  less  tractable  and 
more  hardy.  Their  bands,  and  especially  those  of  the  Ehtcti  and 
Viudelici,  suddenly  arriving  by  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Adige 
and  Adda,  laid  waste  the  lowlands;  they  even  attacked  the  towns, 
slew  the  men  and  even  the  women  whom  their  diviners  supposed 
to  be  great  wdth  male  children.  These  savage  incursions,  wliich 
make  one  think  of  the  devastations  of  the  Indians  in  the  Xew 
World,  were  a  disgrace  to  Italy.  But  antiquity  did  not  esteem 
very  highly  the  security  which  we  so  much  prize.  The  governors 
troubled  themselves  little  about  anything  that  was  not  serious 
warfare,  and  to  act  as  police  of  the  Empire  was  their  least  care. 
Against  such  dangers,  towns,  like  individuals,  should  know  how 
to  defend  themselves.  Eome  left  both  just  sufficient  liberty  of 
action  to  make  her  think  herself  free  from  anv  necessitv  of  watch- 
ing  and  acting  in  their  place.  Even  under  Augustus  the  Corsicans 
and  Sardinians  ceaselessly  plundered  the  coasts  of  Tuscany  and 
Liguria ;  Strabo  says  of  Ortonium.  a  to\^ni  of  the  Frentani :  ''It 
is  a  rock  inhabited  by  robbers,  who  live  like  Avild  beasts,  and  only 

'  This  coin  repn^sents  tlie  instruments  used  for  washiiinf  ?old,  the  source  of  wealtli  of  the 
Salassi. 
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build  their  houses  with  the  remains  of  ships'  wrecks."  The  island 
of  Lade,  opposite  Mik^tus,  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  pirates  who 
swept  the  ^Egean  Sea  ;  Dabnatia  was  long  renowned  for  its  banditti, 
and  the  Taurus  was  so  alwavs. 

To  the  east,  where  the  chain  of  the  Alps  were  less  lofty, 
the  roads  became  less  difficult.  They  led  directly  into  the  valley 
of  the  Danube.  The  Kepublic  had  a  great  interest  in  watching 
over  these  regions  tlirough  which  the  C'iuibri  had  come,  and  where 
there  surged  a  confused  mass  of  warlike^  tribes,  whose  vicinity 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  lllyrians  and  Dalmatians. 
But  the  s(Miate  had  long  forgotten  the  foreseeing  policy  which  had 
formerly  led  them  to  watch  that  dir(^cti(m.  They  allowed  the 
Norici  and  Taurisci  to  join  the  Elurti  in  their  brigandage,  and  the 
Carni  to  ravage  the  valley  of  the  Tagliamento.  Two  Roman 
colonies,  Aquileia  and  Tergeste,  had  been  established,  however, 
in  those  latitudes.  But  the  ten-itory  of  the  one  was  continually 
devastated,  and  the  other  had  just  been  pillaged  l)y  the  lapodes, 
a  bmve  and  fierce  nation  settled  in  the  Julian  Alps,  whence  they 
kept  all  th(^ir  neighbours  in  terror ;  twice  in  twenty  years  had 
tht^y  repulsed  the  Roman  troops;  a  little  furtluT  on  the  Panncmians 
had  given  a  general  who  ventured  amongst  them  such  a  reception 
that  all  Italy  had  been  teri'ified  at  the  disaster.  From  that  day 
no  consul  had  been  found  who  dared  cross  their  frontier. 

In  lllvria  the  situation  was  no  better.^  Tlie  Tllvrians  had 
been  the  first  people  attacked  by  the  Eepublic  outside  Italy,  and 
they  had  not  yet  resigned  themselves  to  remain  docile  subjects  of 
Rome ;  they  could  therefore  dispute  with  the  Spaniards  the  glory 
of  a  prolonged  resistance.  In  spite  of  the  nearness  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  civilization  had  obtained  little  hold  upon  these  barbarians, 
who  tattooed  themselves  like  the  Picts  and  Thracians,  were  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  money,  and  made  a  fresh  division  of  the  land  every 
eight  years.  To  free  the  Adriatic  of  their  piracies,  the  most 
turl)ul(iit  among  them  had  been  sent  away  from  the  coast,  and, 
driven  back  into  the  mountains,  had  there  kept  their  love  of 
independence.     Gabiuius,    ou(^   of   Ca?sar's   lieutenants,    tried  to  pass 

*  lllvria  seems  to  have  formed  a  provinre  distitirt  from  Macedonia  from  the  year  118; 
it  wa.s  separated  from  Cisalpine-  (»aul  hy  tlie  little  river  Formio  (the  Riaamo,  to  the  south  of 
Trieste). 
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round  the  Adriatic  with  fifteen  cohorts  and  3,000  horse.  The 
lllyrians  attacked  him,  and  of  all  that  army  the  leader  was  almost 
the  only  one  who  escaped.  Pharsalia,  Thapsus  and  Munda 
intimidated  them,  however;  their  deputies  appeared  at  Rome  before 


Disc  of  Aquileia  '  (p.  560). 

Caesar,  loudly  vaunted  their  race  and  their  exploits,  and  demanded 
the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  The  dictator  exacted  a  tribute 
and  hostages ;  they  promised  them ;  but  when  Ciesar  was  dead 
they  refused  everything,  and   when  Vatinius  threatened  them   with 

^  Museum  of  Vienna  (puldished  by  the  Annali  deW  Imt.  arch.,  1839,  vol.  xi.  p.  78).  This 
silver  disc  with  gold  added,  which  has  almost  disappeared,  shows  Proserpine  restored  to  her 
heavenly  family  ;  above,  Jupiter ;  between  tlie  sky  and  earth,  Ceres  holding  a  lighted  torch, 
a  symbol  of  the  life  she  rekindles  in  nature  :  Proserpine,  crowned  with  ears  of  corn,  looking  at 
her  mother,  whom  she  has  just  found  again ;  Hecate(.^),  who  has  helped  lier  to  escape  from 
Hades,  leans  upon  her  shoulder ;  in  the  centre,  Triptolemus,  who  is  about  to  bear  forth  through 
all  the  earth  the  gifts  of  Ceres  ;  behind  him  the  chariot  of  the  goddess  drawn  by  two  serpents 
which  are  fed  by  two  vn-gins,  daughters  of  Celeus,  the  father  of  Triptolemus,  and  the  olive  tree 
beneath  the  shade  of  which  Ceres  rested  near  Eleusis  ;  and  finally,  in  the  lower  part.  Mother 
Earth  with  an  ox,  the  great  means  of  agriculture. 
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thrt'o  legious  and  a  luiiuber  of  cavalry,  tliey  slew  five  of  his  cohorts 
and  di'ove  him  back  in  disorder  upon  Epidamuus. 

Such  was,  about  the  time  when  the  Kepublic  drew  to  an  end, 
the  state  of  the  northern  frontier.  All  the  Alpine  chain  was  li^dd 
by  plundering  tribes,  not  very  dangerous,  certainly,  but  harassing, 
which  stopped  civilization  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains.  Though 
they  bordered  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Italy,  no  regular  expedition 
had  been  directed  against  them  ;  no  man  was  desirous  of  under- 
taking  these  obsciu'e   wars,    in   which   there   was  neither  glory  nor 

spoil  to  be  won. 

Octavius  thought  of  doing  it ;  some  time  before  Actium  he  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  reducing  these  mountcdncers  to  subjection. 
It  had  cost  him  nearly  two  years  of  personal  fatigm^s  and  dangers  ; 
twice  he  had  run  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  had  received  honourable 
wounds  ;  for  he  had  been  desirous  of  searching  out  all  the  resorts 
of  these  heroic  bandits  one  by  one,  razing  their  strongholds,  taking 
their  hostages,  and  finally  condenming  them  to  rest  and  fear. 
The  Dalmatians  had  given  up  the  standards  of  Gabinius,  and  the 
Liburni,  the  vessels  which  served  them  for  cruising.  If  the 
Salassi  had  obliged  hhn  to  treat  with  them,  the  lapodes  had  been 
subdued,  the  Carni  and  Taurisci  punished,  and  even  Pannonia 
invaded,  notwithstanding  its  100,000  warriors.  The  strong  city 
of  Segesta,  on  the  Save,  being  carried  by  assault,  was  occupied  by 
twenty-live  cohorts  as  an  outpost  against  (xeriiian  and  Dacian 
barbarism.  As  all  eyes  were  at  that  time  fixed  upon  Home  and 
Alexandria,  these  expeditions  had  passed  unnoticed.  Yet  in  these 
wars,  Octavius  began  what  Augustus  was  to  complete ;  he  took 
possession  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  in  order  to  guard  it  better  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube. 


III.— Hellenistic  Countries. 

Macedonia  and  Greece.— li  "the  eastern  peiunsula  has  its  Alps 
in  Mount  Ilu'inus  (the  Balkans),  it  has  also  its  Apennines  in 
Pindus,  a  broad  wall  running  straight  to  the  south,  which  allows 
but  a  few  footpaths  across  its  summit,  and  at  one  point  only, 
Klissoura,    in    the    ntnghbourhood    of     Lychnidus,     a     road     easdy 
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^ 


Coin 
of  Tliessalonica.^ 


practicable.  Dalmatia  and  Epirus  w^ere  to  the  west  upon  the 
slope  leading  down  to  the  Adriatic,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly 
to  the  east,  towards  the  ^gean  Sea.  At  its  southern  extremity 
this  chain  breaks  up  into  many  branches,  shooting  forth  their 
countless  headlands  into  three  seas,  and  forming  the  chaos  of 
mountains  and  valleys  which  is  called  Greece. 

Enclosed  in  its  quadrilateral  of  mountains,  Macedonia  was 
the  fortress  whence  Eome  watched  over  and  restrained,  not  Greece, 
where  there  were  no  peoples  left  to  restrain,  but  the 
reckless  tribes  on  the  Danube,  which  were  ever  ready 
to  resume  the  route  of  the  Gallic  brenn  towards 
Delphi.  Many  generals  had  returned  from  that  pro- 
vince to  receive  a  triumph  for  obscure  victories  over 
these  unpleasant  neighbours.  As  soon  as  the  hand 
of  Rome  ceased  to  press  upon  them,  they  flocked 
back  again,  plundering  and  slaying.  On  the  eve  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Empire,  the  Thracians  had  descended  upon  Macedonia,  cut 
the  great  military  road  which  traversed  the  province,  and  spread 
such  terror  as  far  as  Thessalonica  that  the  inhabitants  had  begun 
to  raise  their  walls  again  as  though  the  sword  of  Rome  no  longer 
protected  them.  Yet  tliese  barbarians  had  a  poetic  custom  which 
we  have  kept  up  ;  they  scattered  roses  on  the  ground  which 
covered  their  dead. 

The  strict  order  Avhich  Octavius  had  begun  to  keep  in  Illyria 
was  of  advantage  to  Macedonia.  To  the  north,  the  Dardanians, 
formerly  very  much  dreaded  in 
the  valley  of  the  Axlos  (Yardar), 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
misery  that  their  only  dwellings 
were  huts  dug  out  beneath  dung 
heaps.  On  the  east  the  Thracians 
were    really    only    formidable    so  Coin  of  Amphipolis.^ 

long  as  they  were  feared.  Macedonia  could  thus,  as  soon  as  a 
firm  hand  should  maintain  order,  develop  its  riches.  After  Cnesar's 
death,  its   warlike    population   had    given  Brutus  two  legions  which 

^  KABIPOC  ;  Cabinis  standing.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Thessalonica. 
^  Head  of  Apollo  with  laurels.     On  the  reverse,  AM*in0AITL2N,  a  torch  and  a  branch  in 
a  hollow  square.     Silver  coin  of  Amphipolis. 
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he  trainocl  in  the  Eoniau  tactics.  Before  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
which  was  fought  on  its  frontier,  it  had  to  maintain  the  armies  of 
Octavius  and  Antony.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
hardly  treated  by  the  victors ;  Thessalonica  was  already  its  chief 
town,  and  Amphipolis  the  second,  and  they  both  bore  the  title  of 
free  cities,  which  privilege  was  also  granted  to  the  Dyrrachium,  to 
Abdera,    to    several    tribes    in   the   interior    and    to    the    islands   of 


Gateway  of  the  Vardar  at  Tbesdulonica.* 

Thasos  and  Samothrace.     But  Pella,  its   former  capital,  sank  into  a 
mere  village. 

•^Formerly,"  says  Strabo,  '^  Epirus  was  occupied  by  a  great 
number  of  valiant  nations ;  at  present  the  greater  part  of  its 
cantons  are  deserted  and  its  towns  destroyed.  There  remain  only 
villages  and  hovels,  and  this  desolation,  which  was  begun  long 
ago,    still    continues."      Yarro     finds    something    to    praise    in    it, 

'  Ileuzey,  Mis^^ion  de  Mdieiloino,  \\.  '2'2  bis. 
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however.  ^^  The  slaves  of  Epirus,"  says  he,  '^^re  the  best  and 
the  dearest ; "  a  sad  reputation,  indeed,  for  the  descendants  of  the 
soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  !  This  country,  covered  as  it  is  with  mountains, 
which  run  to  the  very  shore,  has  none  of  those  rich  plains  sur- 
rounding a  harbour  which  the  Greek  colonists  loved;  accordingly 
but  few  had  come  to  this  coast.  Having  little  wheat,  the  Ej)irotes 
lived  in  scattered  villages  upon  the  produce  of  their  Hocks.  To 
this  very  day  Janina  still  sends  to  Thessaly  for  its  Hour,  whence 
it  is  brought  on  the  backs  of  asses  or  mules,  whilst  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  obtained  from  Arta,  the  ancient  Ambracia.  There 
was  but  little  life  except  along  the  Via  Egndia  which  had  passed 
through  the  province,  and  at  Dyrracliium,  which  was  Pompey's 
head-quarters,  and  on  that  account  compromised  in  the  eyes  of 
C^aesar's  friends.  Apollonia,  further  to  the  south,  had  profited  by 
this,  and  its  schools  had  received  the  young  Octavius. 

This  depoi)ulation  of  Epirus  extended  to  Greece  itself.  The 
tribes  of  Mount  (Eta  were  almost  annihilated ;  the 
Athamanes,  their  neighbours,  had  quite  disa2)peared. 
The  country  of  the  Acarnanians  and  ^Etolia,  which  ww 
separated  by  the  Acheloiis,  were  changed  into  deserts. 
Instead  of  cultivated  fields,  .there  were  only  found 
there,  as  in  Arcadia,  pasture  lands  over  which  cattle 
and  horses  roamed  at  will.  In  spite  of  the  fertility  of 
its  fields  and  the  liberty  for  which  it  was  indebted  to  Caesar, 
Thessaly,  which  had  so  often  served  as  a  battlefield,  saw  its  towns 
fall  into  ruins.  In  Hellas,  Thebes  was  only  a  large  village,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Tanagra  and  Thespia?,  there  remained  of  the 
towns  of  BoGotia  nought  but  their  ruins  and  their  names.  One 
town  of  Phocis  however  was  to  enjoy  an  envied  privilege ;  the 
oil  of  Tithorea  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  table  of  the  emperors. 
Megara  still  existed,  but  that  was  all.  The  Piraeus,  whose  harbour 
formerly  sheltered  oOO  Avar-vessels,  was  a  poor  little  village ; 
Munychia  had  been  dismantled,  the  Long  Walls  thrown  down, 
and  iVthens  still  suffered  from  the  blows  which  Sylla  had 
dealt  it. 

During  the  civil  wars  Athens  had  been  on  the  side  of  the 
vanquished,  as  she  always  had  been  since  Chieronea,  but  she 
escaped   with    slight   sacrifices.       Like    Alexander,     Eomans    of     ail 


Coin 
of  Samothrace. 
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parties   respected    the   city   of  the  Muses;'     they    even  allowed    her 
to  boast  of  having  succoured  Koine  in  her  perils,  arid  of  erecting  a 

tomb  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  these  imagin- 
ary expeditions,  just  as 
thev  allowed  the  Achieans 
to  carve  beneath  the  statue 
of  Polybius  that  if  the 
conqueror  of  Carthage  and 
Kumantia  had  been  the 
arm  which  struck,  the  son 
of  Lvcortas  was  the  head 
that  guided  the  blow.  But 
everv  now  and  then  some 
dissatisfied  consul  re- 
minded the  people  of 
Athene,  with  insulting 
frankness,  that  there  w^re 
no  longer  any  Athenians 
at  Athens,  that  it  only 
;)Jj^fc  CH)utained  a  mob  of  ad- 
venturers from  all  nations. 
Others  again,  and  this  was 
a  graver  matter,  said  that 
it  was  no  longer  any  use 
going  to  the  Pnyx  to  hear 
the  beautiful  langiuige  of 
Demosthenes  and  ^Eschylus ;  the  pure  idiom  was  changed  in  the 
mouths  of  these  foreigners.  Accordingly,  the  schools  of  Rhodes, 
Marseilles  and  Ephesus  seriously  injm*ed  the  rhetors  of  Athens  by 
their  rival  attractions. 

'  Antony  (App.,  Bell,  eiv.,  v.  66)  and  Germanicus  (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  53)  retained  only  ono 
lictor  on  entering  Athens,  a  free  and  federated  city.  Before  Pharsalia,  Csesar  and  Piimpey  had 
caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  airoi-c  fi>)  adiKtXv  t'ov  arpaTov,  we  Upovi:  tu>v  9t(Tfio<p6pu}v.  (App.,  tbid., 
ii.  70.)  Antony  gave  them  .Egina,  Teos,  Ceo?,  Sciathos,  and  Peparethos.  (App.,  ibid.,  v.  7.) 
They  also  possessed  Salamis,  Haliartus  in  Bceotia  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  411),  Eretria  in  Euboea,  Delos 
(m;.,'x.  p.  486),  where  the  traders  had  settled  who  were  forced  to  quit  Corinth,  and  where 
a  fair  was  held  which  attracted  many  Romans. 

''  Gazette  archeoL,  1878,  pi.  21.  Mr.  S.  Trivier  justly  remarks  {op.  cit,  p.  117  sq.)  that 
representations  of  men  are  very  rare  among  ihe  numerous  and  beautiful  figures  of  Boeoiia. 


Terra-Cotta  of  Tanaffra :  Hero  with  Helmet.' 
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It  still  remained,  however,  the  refuge  of  the  old  pagan  spint, 
the  chief  centre  of  Hellenism  and  philosophy.^  In  vain  would  St. 
Paul  tell  the  degenerate  disciples  of  Socrates  and  Plato  who  the 
unknown  god  was,  to  whom  their  fathers  raised  altars  ;  his  voice 
would  find  no  echo  at  the  foot  of  the  Parthenon.  But  it  would 
be  more  readily  listened  to  in  the  new  Corinth,  rebuilt  by  Ccesar 
and  Augustus  ;  there  the  Apostle  was  to  win  many  recruits,  yet 
fewer  in  number  than  the  band  who  by  their  proverbial  effeminacy 
gained  for  this  city  of  commerce  and  pleasure  the  name  of  "  Per- 
fumed Corintli." 

Poly  bins  said  he  would  not  give  6,000  talents  for  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  How  much  had  not  its  wretchedness  increased 
since  then  ?  Many  a  town  there  was  too  poor  even  to  support  the 
expenses  of  official  adulation.  Did  it  become  necessary  to  do 
honour  to  a  powerful  Koman,  some  old  statue  was  scraped  over, 
some  hero  of  past  times  was  polished  up,  and  Orestes  became 
Octavius.  Nor  was  any  greater  expenditure  in- 
curred for  the  gods.  At  Argos  the  roof  of  the 
temple  of  Demeter  fell  in ;  to  rebuild  it  would 
have  been  costly ;  so  in  the  interior  of  the 
sumptuous  edifice  erected  by  their  fathers  the 
chiklren  built  a  temple  of  brick.  The  goddess  might  very  well 
dwell  in  a  humble  chapel  when  her  people  had  nothing  but  ruins 
to  live  in. 

Of  the  twelve  towns  of 
the  Acha^a,  five  were  either 
destroyed  or  deserted.  "  As 
Arcadia  is  wholly  devastated," 
says  Strabo,  "•  it  would  be  use- 
less to  give  a  long  description 
of  it."  Tegea  alone  retained  a 
little   life  ;    Octavius   had   just 


Coin  of  Argos.- 


Coin  of  Mes-sliia.-' 

robbed    it    of    an    ivory    statue    of 


*  Pausan.,  I.  xvii.  1  ;  xxiv.  3 ;  xxvi.  6.  Josepluis  somewhere  calls  it  the  most  religious  of 
pagan  cities,  and  Athenrens  'EXXoSoc  ^oiktuov,  taria  Kai  TrpvTavuov.     (v.  12  ;  vi.  Oo.) 

"  ""  Fore  part  of  a  wolf.     On  the  reverse,  AP  (Argos),  a  large  A,  and  the  tnquetra  in  a  hollow 

square,     Drachme  of  Argos. 

3  Head  of  Ceres  crowned  with  wheat  and  2Q.  On  the  reverse,  ME22ANIQN  (the  name  of 
the  Messenians)  and  NEUN  APf  (the  names  of  magistrates)  ;  Jupiter  standing,  brandishing  his 
thunderholt  in  his  right  hand  and  in  the  left  bearing  an  eagle;  in  front  of  the  god,  a  tripod. 
Tetradrnchm  of  the  Messenians. 
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Athene  and  a  relic  of  mytliologic  times,  the  tusks  of  the 
Calydoniim  boar.  Mossenia  had  only  a  very  few  inhabitants  left, 
and  I.aecHkemon  was  no  longer  spoken  of  save  for  its  manufacture 
of  purple,  the  best  in  Europe.  What  a  renown  for  the  descendants 
of  Leonidas!  Yet  I  should  prefer  it  to  their  fierce  virtue  of 
former  days,  did  I  not  see  that  Cythera,  a  former  depend(^ncy  of 
Laceda}mou,  then  b(^longed  to  a  certain  Eurycles,  and  that  this 
possessor  of  a  barren  ix)ck  was  the   tyrant,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 


Cythera. 

of  Laconia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  land  of  the  hundred  cities  there 
could  not  now  have  been  counted,  besides  Sparta,  thirty  villages. 
A  few  years  more  and  Plutarch  said:  '^ There  are  not  in  all  Greece 
3,000  soldiers."^  The  town  of  Megara  alone  had  sent  more  than 
that  to  Platcea.^  'M)n  my  return  from  Asia,"  wrote  a  Roman 
with  melancholy  sadness,  '' I  sailed  from  ^^gina  towards  :Megara, 
and  examined  the  shores  stretched  around  me.  iEgiua  was  behind 
us,  Mesara  in  front,  on  the  right  the  Pineus,  on  the  left  (\u-inth, 
cities     formerly      renowned,     now     dead      beneath      their     ruins." 

^  [He  means  of  course,  hoplifes,  a  heavy-armed   infantry,  wliose  armour  was  expensive. 
There  must  have  been  a  far  greater  number  of  hght-armed  man.— Ed.'] 

^  Tlie  two  fiiTurines  found  at  Megara  and  given  on  p.  iu\  are  taken  from  the  Gazette  archiol. 

Ift7t>,  pi.  lo. 
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**  Greece,"    stiys  another,   "  is  no   longer  aught   but  the  great  tomb 

of  a  great  past."  ^ 

The  ruin  of  the  cities  was  the  ruin  of  the  temples  too;  the 
Pythoness  was  dumb;  the  Amphictyonies  -  no  longer  met.  For 
the  providing  of  games  and  crowns  for  tlio  Olympic  stadium  Greece 
was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  a  king  of  the  Jews. 

With  the  national  festivals  fell  the  last  bonds  which  held  the 
Greek    cities   together    in   a  national  body.     Octavius  invited  them, 

it  is  true,  to  his  Actian  games,  the  management  of 
wliich  lie  gave  to  the  Ijacedt^monians.  But  what  had 
the\'  to  d(>  with  that  almost  barbarous  Acarnania, 
which  they  scarcely  knew  of  in  the  times  of  their 
indei)endence,  and  where  foreign  hands  would  dis- 
tribute the  crowns  ?  Yet  Greece— this  poor  forlorn 
queen,  pr<nidly  drapes  herself  in  her  rags ;  through  the 
rents  in  her  mantle  her  pride  is  seen  ;  she  deems  herself  nobler 
tlian  lier  mtist(a-s,  and  it  is  a  condescension  that  she  ceases  to  call 
them  barbarians. 

Montesquieu  has  laid  this  decadence  to  the  charge  of  Eome; 
but  the  Eomans  could  not  restore  to  aged  Greece  the  fair  days 
of  her  youth  or  the  creative  spirit  which  had  given  birth  to  so 
many  masterpieces;  their  liistoric  duty  was  to  summon  new  nations 
to  share  in  the  harvest  sown  by  the  artists,  the  poets,  and  the 
philosoplurs  of  Hellas.  We  have  seen  that  the  ruin  of  Greece 
liad  begun  before  the  arrival  of  the  legions,'  and  that  she  was 
dying  because  she  had  carried  abroad,  without  retaining  aught 
for  hc^rself,  that  political  and  literary  life  which  had  made  her 
greatness.  Like  the  hierophant  of  Eleusis,  she  had  handed  the 
holy  torch  to  neophytes.  They  passed  it  from  hand  to  hand, 
and   the  sacred    road    was   lighted   afar   by    its   blaze,    but   darkness 

'  Ma(/narum  reruin  mayna  sepulcra  vides.     (Petron;,  Poet.  Fragments;   Cf.  Huistin,  o/>. 

laud.,  p.  203.) 

^  The  temple  of  Delphi  is  ver>'  poor,  says  Straho  (ix.  p.  420),  and  there  is  no  longfer  any 
Amphictyonic  Council.     This  writer  was  in  Greece  at  the  very  period  of  whicii  we  are  speaking, 

in  the  year  2i)  n.r. 

^  AA  (Lacedfemon)  EHF  EYPYKAEOS ;  club;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  wreath.     Bronze  coin 

of  Lacedaenion. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  8  sq. 

»  [This  splendid  gate  belongs  to  the  great  circuit  of  walls  built  by  Epaminondas  for  the  new 
Messene,  and  looks  north  towards  Arcadia.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  Hellenic 
masonrv.     Mount  Itliome  ris»^**  to  the  left  of  the  view.— ^rf.] 
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fell  upon  the  temple  ;  silence  and  solitude  possessed  it.  In  order 
to  have  something  to  describe  in  this  glorious  land,  Strabo  is 
obliged  to  people  its  loneliness  with  recollections.  It  is  not  the 
Greece  of  Augustus  but  of  Homer  that  he  sees  and  questions.  The 
former  no  longer  existed  ;  the  latter  still  lived  in  the  immortal  poem. 

Sicily  and  the  Greek  Islands, — All  the  Greeks  of  Europe 
seemed  at  this  time  to  be  given  up  to  the  jealous  deity,  that 
Nemesis,  whom  the  ancients  believed  to  be  angered  at  fortunes 
that  rose  too  high,  but  whose  wrath  is  but  the  inevitable  expiation 
of  faults  committed  in  prosperity."  '  "  Magna-Grecia,"  exclaims 
Cicero,  "  formerly  so  flourishing  and  wealthy,  and  now  so  desolate ! " 
....  '^  Whosoever  wishes  to  see  deserts,"  says  Seneca,  ^'  let 
him  go  into  Lucania  and  Bruttium."      So  much  for  Italian  Greece. 

When  Theocritus  sang  at  Syracuse  of  the  wise  king  Hiero 
and  the  calm  •  happiness  of  Sicilian  country  scenes, 
the  great  island  had  been  freed  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  had  not  yet  been  ravaged  by  the 
Roman  proconsuls.  But  that  was  nearly  200 
years  ago ;  and  since  then  it  had  grown  poorer 
with  every  generation.  The  northern  coast,  facing 
Italy,  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  most  thickly  peopled ; 
Panormus,  Segesta,  which  claimed  relationship 
with  Eome,  and  further  west  Lilybieum,  held  the  highest  rank 
there.  Save  for  Agrigentum,  which  had  once  more  risen  to  life, 
the  coast  on  the  African  side  was  covered  with  old  ruins  dating 
from  the  Punic  wars ;  the  struggle  with  Sextus  Pompey  had  made 
fresh  ones  on  the  east  coast,  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  the 
interior,  and  the  pirates  everywhere.  A  mere  farm  of  the  Roman 
people,  possessed  by  masters  who  spent  far  away  the  gold  with 
which  its  fruitful  soil  supplied  them,  it  no  longer  possessed  a 
court,  or  princes,  or  rich  citizens  to  offer  to  genius  the  sumptuous 
hospitality  which  Iliero  had  extended  to  Pindar,  Simonides, 
^schylus  and  Epicharmus  ;  and  the  Muses  were  silent  with  terror 
amid     this    population     of     fierce     herdsmen     who     preserved     tlie 


Coin  of  Panormus.^ 


^  We  give  on  p,  571  the  Nemesis  of  the  Vatican,  a  statue  in  Grecian  marble  found  at  Tivoli 
on  the  site  of  the  Villa  Hadriana.  {Museo  Pio-Clementino,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  13.)  For  the  explanation 
of  the  attitude  of  the  figures  of  Nemesis,  see  above,  p.  322. 

^  nANOPMlT  ;  head  of  Apollo  with  laurels,  facing  right.     Silver  coin  of  Panormus. 
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threatening  momorv  of  Emms  nnd  Atlicnion.  "  Latolv ,"  savs  Strabo, 
"  while  I  was  at  Rome,  a  certain  Silunis  was  hrouglit  tliitlier, 
who  call(>(l  himself  the  son  of  .Etna.  At  the  head  of  a  numerous 
band  he  had  long  laid  waste  all  the  eonntry  round  the  uiountains. 
He  was  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre,  during  a  combat  of 
gladiators,    on    a    high    platform    representing   JEtna.      When    the 

combat  was  ended  th(»  mountain 

fJJ^^  ft^^^'^  ^'^y^  iiii^^  the  son  of  ^tna 

found  himself  precipitated  among 
wild  beasts,  which  tore  him  to 
pieces." 

Then  as  now  the  traveller 
going  froiu  Italy  to  Greece 
stopped  at  Corfu  and  Zante,  the 
one  a  magniticent  comiuercial 
and  militar}^  station,  the  other 
fully  deserving  of  the  name 
whicli  sailors  give  it,  Fiore  ill 
Levtintc.  I  have  found  it  covered 
with  flowers  in  the  gloomiest  of 
our  winter  months. 

From     Coi-fu    three    routes 

Fragment  discovered  in  the  Uecent  Excavations      led    tO    Asia   and   EasteiTl    Africa. 

in  Delos.' 

One  could  go  northwards  as  far 
as  Dyrrachinm,  the  head  of  the  great  Eijmtkm  Wa//,  which  ran  to 
Lysimachia  and  Byzantium;  or  by  the  gulf  of  Corinth  and  Attica 
one  could  reach  the  C^yclades,  scattered  over  the  ^gean  like  a 
necklace  of  sea  pearls  round  Delos,  the  smallest  but  most  famous 
among  them.  On  these  resounding  waves  which  echoed  the  heroic 
names  of  ancient  Greece,  the  sailor  sailed,  without  losing  sidit  of 
land,  from  Belos,  where  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born,  to  Ncxos 
and  xVndros,  the  sacred  isles  of  Bacchus  ;  from  Pares,  whose  marble 

'  Tliis  fragment,  executed  in  good  style,  was  discovered  in  the  excavations  made  at  Dolos 
by  M.  HomoUe.  It  represents  the  abduction  of  a  woman.  ( Bulletin  de  corresp.  Hellen.,  VIII., 
third  year,  December,  1879,  pi.  xi.) 

^  [This  famous  statue,  which  is  among  the  few  originals  preserved  to  us,  was  apparently 
the  statue  set  up  in  the  temple  at  Melos,  and  was  executed  not  in  the  great  Phi<lian  days,  but 
by  Alexandres  of  Antioch,  in  the  third  century  b.c,  when  there  was  a  splendid  renaissance 
in  Greek  sculpture,  an<l  men  went  back  to  the  great  models  of  the  best  epoch.  Cf.  Terry's 
Hustoty  of  Greek  and  Jioman  Sculpture,  p.  GOO.— iW.] 


Venus  of  Milo  (see  p.  579).=^ 
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Coin  of  Audros. 


Coiu  of  Paros.- 


ri  vailed  that  of  Peiitelicus,  to  Melos  (Milo),  which  has  preserved  for 

us  the  masterpiece  of  Greek  sculpture ;  but  he 

avoided  the  gloomy  Gyaros,  whose  naked  rocks 

rc[)laced    for   the   exiles   of   the   Empire   these 

delightful  abodes  at  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  where 

men  had  lived  who  were  banished  during  the 

Eepublic. 

Further  on,  the  great  islands  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  Lesbos. 
Chios,  wealthy  enough  to  pay  the  king 
of  Pontus  a  ransom  of  2,000  talents; 
Samos,  Cos,  and  Ehodes,  where  the  for- 
tunes of  Mithridates  had  ended,  had 
promptly  repaired  their  losses,  and  the 
Poman  magistrates  on  their  way  to  the 
eastern  provinces  willingly  stopped  in  these  fertile  islands,  where, 
beneath  a  delightful  climate,  Greek  life  expanded 
amid  every  kind  of  seduction.^ 

The  governors  of  Crete,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt 
went  further  south.  From  Cape  Malea,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  could  see  the  snowy 
summits  of  Crete ;  from  that  large  island  they  reached 
Cyrene  in  two  days'   sail,   and  Alexandria  in  four. 

By  its  fertility  Crete  won  the  surname  of  the  Isle  of  the  Blest, 
and  Aristotle  said  of  it  that  no  position  was  ever  more  favourable 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  [naval]  empire,  a  fortune  which  it 
never  realized  save  in  mythologic  times,  when  Jupiter  was  born  and 
Minos  reigned  there,  and  it  was  called  the  Land  of  the  Hundred 
Cities.  Here  then  men  have  given  the  lie  to  nature.  Since  the 
heroic  age  Crete  had  lived  in  the  shade;  we  hear  of  nothing  [but 
constant  wars  and  feuds,  which  gave  the  Greeks  of  Philopoemen's 
time  a  ready  school  for  the  art  of  war].  Even  from  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it   had   been   the   haunt  of    pirates,  and  all 


Coiu  of  Samos. 


^  Bust  of  Bacchus  or  of  a  Bacchante,  crowned  with  ivy ;  behind  hiib,  a  launch  of  grapes. 

On  the  reverse,  ANAP ,  and  a  panther.     Silver  coin  of  Andros. 

^  Head  f)f  a  woman  bound  with  fillet.     On  the  reverse,  ANASIK  HAPI ;   goat  standing. 

Silver  coin  of  Paros. 

3  Piso,  going  to  Syria,  went  from  Athens  to  Rhodes  by  the  islands ;   Germanicus  from 
Eubcea  to  Lesbos,  and  thence  to  Troas  in  order  to  reach  the  Propontis.     (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  53-4.) 

*  lion's  face.     Silver  coin  of  Saraos. 
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parties  found  courage  for  hire  there.  The  Cretans  retained  these 
Imbits  as  long  as  their  independence  lasted  ;  their  archers  served 
in  all  armies,  and  their  corsairs  drew  upon  them  the  anger  of 
Rome.  Metellus  compelled  them  (G6)  to  give  up  their  vessels, 
though  they  had  bravely  maintained  the  struggle,  killed  a  pra?tor, 
and  held  out  for  three  years.  But  it  cost  them  dear.  Several 
towns  which  had  fallen  under  the  heavy  hand  of  Rome  rose  no 
more,  and  the  richest  tracts  of  the  island  were  taken  into  the 
d(»main  of  the  Roman  people.  One  day,  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Si^xtus,  when  Octavius  was  in  a  generous  mood,  he  gave  Capua 
lands  in  Crete,  near  Cnossus,  bringing  in  a  revenue  of  1,200,000 
sesterces,  and  the  Capuans  still  held  them  three  centuries  later. 

Crete,   with    Cyrenaica,   formed    one    province.       "  They  whose 

maritime  skill  was  proverbial,"  says  Stmbo,  "have  not  a  single  ship." 

Greek   Cities  of   Thrace  and   the  Eiixine. — On  the  north  of   the 

^gean    Sea,   in   Thrace,   the    Greek    colonies    had   lined   the  whole 

coast,  from  the  mouth  of   the  Strymon  to  that  of   the  Danube.      Of 

so  many  cities  what  was  k^ft  ?  "•  The  Thracians," 
says  Appian,  "  had  retreated  from  the  coasts  for 
fear  of  piratc^s  ;  tlie  Greeks  took  possession  of  them 
and  made  them  prosperous  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Pliilij)  of  Macedon  drove  them  away,  so 
that  nothing  Avas  to  be  seen  save  the  ruins  of  the 
Coin  of  the  Thracian    temples   thev  had   built."     Some    Greeks   however, 

Chersonesus.  .         " 

were  still  found  on  that  coast;  at  Abdera,  a  town 
proud  of  its  great  men  in  spite  of  its  poor  reputation  for  wit;  at 
Maroneia,  at  ^nos,  on  the  ancient  road  leading  to  Asia ;  and  finally, 
at  Cardia  and  Lysimacheia,  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  now  Agrippa's  property  ;  but  all  these  towns 
were  in  a  wretched  state.  When  Macedonia  once  more  became 
a  flourishing  province,  when  the  new  capital  of  the  Empire  arose 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  then  Thrace,  situated  in  its 
centre,  in  its  turn  came  to  possess  rich  and  populous  cities ;  for 
the  present,  commerce  and  travellers  avoided  it. 

The  sliores  of   the  Propontis  and  its  straits  were  more  full  of 


^  XEP. ;  head  of  Minerva  with  helmet ;  the  whole  in  a  hollow  square.    Coiu  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus. 
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Coiu  of  Byzautiiim." 


life,     Byzantium,  occupying  one  of   the  most  admirable  sites  in  tlie 

world,    commanded    the   commerce    of   the   Black 

Sea,  which  stopped  in  her  harbour  even  when  it 

did  not  pass  entirely  into  her  hands.     She  gathered 

still   further  wealth  from   the  productive  fisheries 

of  the  Euxine,  the  profits  of   which  the  Eomuns 

obliged  her  to  share  with  them,  though  they  left 

her  free.     This   liberty,    of   which  they   had   the 

good  sense   not  to  show  themselves  jealous,  freed 

them    from    the    troubles    of    an    occupation    without   allowing    the 

Byzantines  a  risky  independence.     The  governors  of   Bitliyuia  were 

charged    to    keep    a   watch    over    them,    and    another    check    upon 

them  was  the   property  which  they  possessed   in   Mysia,    under  the 

immediate  power  of  Rome. 

The  commerce  of  the  East  then  followed  two  routes ;  the 
southern  one  by  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Eed  Sea,  and  the  northern 
one  by  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Caucasian  isthmus.  The 
Arabs  and  Alexandrian  Greeks  pursued  the  former  ;  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  had  adopted  the  latter;  all  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  were  lined  with  their  colonies ;  Miletus  alone  was  said  to  have 
founded  300  factories  there,  some  of  which  had  become  wealthy 
cities,  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersouesus-  was  the  tlourishing  kingdom 
of  the  Bosphorus.  The  civilized  world  seemed  however,  to  end  at 
Byzantium  ;  beyond  that  appeared  barbarism,  wild  inhabitants, 
tribes  living  by  wrecking  and  the  plunder  of  ships  washed  ashore. 
Thus  sailors  arriving  from  the  Palus  Mteotis,  whom  the  fear  of 
the  storms  of  tlie  Euxine  compelled  to  range  along  these 
inhospitable  coasts,  addressed  thanksgivings  to  Jupiter  Urio  when 
they  discovered  his  temple  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosphorus.'^ 


I 


jt 


lY. — Provinces  in  Asia. 


Asia   Minor. — Asia    Minor    advances    like   a   huge    promontory 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  sea  of   Cyprus,  driving  back  before  it 

'  nr  KHI  SOOAPI  (name  of  mag-istrate)  ;  Neptune  seated  on  a  ronk  holding  the  trident  and 
the  acrostolium  or  ornament  which  ended  off  the  prows  of  vessels,  in  this  case  a  statuette. 
Silver  coin  of  Byzantium. 

^  [This  was  more  on  account  of  perils  by  sea  than  from  barbarians.     Dio  Chrys.  about  this 
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the  waves  of  the  ^Egean.  If  we  limit  Asia  Minor  to  a  line  drawn 
from  Trapezus  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  it  will  form  a  peninsula  almost 
equal  in  extent  to  France,  and  divided  into  two  wholly  distinct 
regiims,     the    centre    occupied     by    plateaux,    all     around     it     the 
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»*  ■ 


Citv  Gate  at  Patara.^ 

mountain    region,   the   latter   covering   a    space    double    that  of    the 

former." 

The     most     beautiful     parts     of     the     peninsula     are     in     the 

period  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  Hellenic  life  still  survivinpr  round  these  remote  coasts. 

—Ed.] 

•  Texier,  Descript.  de  l\Uie  min.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  2'2o. 

'  The  recrion  of  plateaux  consists  of  a  series  of  slight  undulating  or  perfectly  level  phuns, 
covered  with''  volcanic  tufa  and  innumerable  fragments  of  lava.  Hetween  these  phuns  run 
mountains,  forming  as  it  were,  so  many  natural  barriers,  yet  leaving  them  a  common  conforma- 
tion •  there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  arborescent  vegetation,  and  the  climate  is  ratlier 
severe  like  that  of  the  north-east  of  France  or  Germany,  with  colder  winters  and  warmer 
Summers  Accordinglv  there  are  few  vines,  no  fig  or  olive  trees,  none  of  the  trees  of  southern 
Europe  but  manv  cereals  and  much  cattle,  among  which  are  herds  of  those  Angora  goats  whose 
fleece  almost  equals  in  beautv  that  of  the  goats  of  Cashmere.  At  Kaisana  the  thermometer 
often  goes  down  to  fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  at  Angora  to  ten.  (Cf.  Tchihatchef,  Voyai/e  danA 
1'A.ne  min. ;  Fellows,  Xouvelle.^  anuales  des  vomyes,  voLlxxxii.  p.  l-So.) 


mountainous  regions  of  the  north  and  south.  The  mountains  are 
crowned  with  vast  forests,  and  at  their  feet  stretch  rich  plains, 
where  the  most  varied  crops  flourish.  Here  and  there  their  sides 
are  liollowed  out  into  broad  and  deep  valleys,  or  open  for 
the  flow  of  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Euxine  or  ^gean  Sea.     The 


Tomb  Cut  in  the  Rock  at  Myra.^ 

fertility  of    the   soil  is   such   that   no   manure   is   ever  needed,  and 

that   this  part  of  the  Turkish   empire 

is  able  to  export  100,000  tons  of  grain 

to   Eui'ope  annually.     What  must   the 

case  have  been  then,  when  Asia  Minor 

was   in   the   hands   of   the   active   and 

industrious  race  which  in  ancient  times 

had  taken  possession  of  all  the  coasts, 
placed   a   town   on   the   banks   of   every  river,  near   everj^  harbour, 


Coin 
of  Patara.^ 


Coin  of  Selije.^ 


'  Texier,  Descript.  de.  VAsie  itihi.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  190. 

^   ATKIQNnA  ;  lyre  ;  the  wliole  in  a  hollow  square.     Bronze  com  of  Patara. 
^  ilEArEiiN  ;  B;  slinger  adjusting-  his  sling  ;  in  the  field,  a  triguetra,  club,  and  cornucopia. 
Silver  coin  of  Selge. 
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and  in  every  one  of  those  islands  forming  the  broken  arches 
of  the  bridge  which  had  once  united  Greece  and  Asia?  By 
it  came  from  the  East  many  beliefs,  many  doctrines,  and  arts 
which  attained  their  full  development  on  the  two  shores  of  the 
J^gean  Sea;  and  the  Greeks  in  their  turn  carried  their  influence 
to^'the  very  heart  of  the  Taurus  valleys,  as  the  -vast  ruins  of 
Patara,  Sagalassos,  and  Selge  bear  witness.  The  monuments  left 
standing  speak  a  history  which  is  mute,  and  by  studying  them  we 
recognize  the  two  opposing  currents  which  met  and  mingled  in 
these  provinces.  The  rock  tombs  of  Myra  and  in  Galatia  suggest 
the  royal  sepulchi-es  of    Persepolis,  whereas   in    Lydia,  even   among 

the  intractable  Pisidians,  the 
temples  and  theatres  are  of 
Hellenic  architecture. 

Times   and    manners   had 
caused  many  and  great  points 
of    difference    between     the 
peoples    in    whose    blood    the 
Aryan   and    Semitic    elements 
mingled  in  various  proportions. 
The    Phrygian,    *' more   timid 
than  a  hare,"  driven  by  misery 
from    the    dried -up    soil    on 
which    he    dwelt,    yearly    de- 
scended  to   the  coast  to   hire 
out  his  services  at  the  time  of 
olive-gathering,  and  if  matters 
went  ill  he   sold   his  children 
to  set  himself  up  again.     The 
Lydian  did  likewise,  and  even 
sold  himself  for  light  domestic 
service.      Any   service    might 


Phn-gian,  apparently  in  Flight.* 


be  demanded  of  him,  even  the  most  disgraceful,  provided  the  work 
was  not  too  tiring.  Since  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  people  had 
been  considered  the  most  effeminate  in  Asia,  and  that  quaint  story- 
teller, being  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  this  unexampled  effeminacy, 


'  Bas-relief  in  tbe  Louvre,  No.  770  in  the  Clnrnr  r.italo^ue. 
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Coin  of  Maiisolos. 


set  it  down  as  a  sort  of  political  institution.  At  the  two  extremities 
of  the  country,  in  Caria  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  the  inhabitants  were  more  manly.  The 
Carians  had  formerly  held  sway  over  the  whole  of 
the  ^gean  Sea,  and,  even  under  Mausolus,  had 
subdued  Ehodes  and  Lycia.  But  this  people  had 
a  sad  end.  The  dealers  in  men  found  it  so  easy  to 
obtain  supplies  in  their  country  that  the  name  of 
Carian  became  synonymous  with  slave.  The  men  of  Mysia,  wild 
mountaineers,  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection,  had  given  the  Persian 
satraps  much  trouble  ;  they  were  to  give 
the  Eoman  garrisons  still  more.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  of  Isauria,  where 
the  inhabitants  offered  a  desperate  re- 
sistance to  the  Eomans,  or  of  Pisidia, 
which  had  never  submitted  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  which  wore  but  lightly  that 
of  Kome.  Lycaonia,  a  land  of  hilly 
plains,  cold,  waterless,  yet  rich  in  cattle, 
had  a  city,  Iconium,  which  afterwards 
played  an  important  part.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town  was  a  lake  which 
would  bear  comparison  with  the  most 
beautiful  in  Italy.^  The  Pamphilians 
and  Cilicians  have  no  history  ;  Paphla- 
gonia  has  a  painful  one,  for  it  was  a 
prey  incessantly  disputed  by  the  kings 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  We  shall  speak 
of  Cappadocia  and  the  Armenians  later 
on. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  were  still  many  diversities  in  the 
great  Asiatic  peninsula.  But  among  all  these  nations  broken  by 
long  slavery,  there  remained  no  trace  of  public  life,  unless  rivalries 
between  cities  and  internal  troubles  be  looked  upon    as  life.      The 


Lvcaonian  Soldier.^ 


'    M AT2SQA0  ;  Jupiter  of  Labranda,  a  town  of  Caria,  contaiiiing  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of 
tlie  god.     Silver  coin.     [Inscriptions  generally  write  the  name  Matisollos.—Ed.] 
^  See  the  engraving  on  p.  650  of  vol.  ii. 
'  Texier,  Descript.  de  I'Asie  min.,  \ol.  ii.,  pi.  103. 
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Eomans  therefore,  overcame  Asia   Minor   as   easily  as   the  Lydians, 
the  Persians,  the   Macedonians,  and   Mithridates   had  done  ;    it  was 
done  in  one  battle ;    and  it  cost  still  less  ti-ouhle  to  keep  it.     They 
had  at  first  allowed  the  native  kings  to  govern  for  thc^n,  and  then 
qniekly  taken  their  place ;   now  they  occupied  it  wlioUy.     They  had 
placed  under  their  direct   administration   however,  only  the  ancient 
kingdoms   of    Pi^rgamus    and    Bithynia,    with    part    of    the    coasts 
looking   towards    IJhodes    and    CH'prus,   that    is,   populations    almost 
Greek  in  origin  or  language,  forming  a  mass  of   little  States  which 
were  always  at  war  with   one   another  when   no   superior  authority 
imposed   peace   upon   them.^      Leaving  the   centre    and    east   to   the 
natives   then,  the    Eomans    had    occupied    the  western   region,   and 
thrown   their    arms   as    it  were,   round    the    peninsula   in   order   to 
reach   Thermodon,    beyond    Sinope,    and    the    Syrian    Gates,    beyond 
Tarsus.     Thus  they  held  all  the  outlets  of  the  peninsida,  commanded 
all  communications  with  the  outer  world,  and  controlled  the  Greek 
cities  situated   along   its  shores.      In  order  the   better  to  efface  all 
memories   of    independence,   they  had,   in   their   new  distribution  of 
Asia,  mixed  up  the  nations  and  territories.     "  It  is  very  difficult," 
says  Strabo,  "  to  determine  exactly  what  belongs  to  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  or   Mysia,  for   the   Eomans   in   their   administrative  divisions 
have  paid  no  heed  to  the  difference  of  nations.     Tliey  have  divided 
them  into  jurisdictions,  having  each  a  principal  to^\^l  where  justice 

is  dispensed." 

As  for  the  interior,  since  they  have  found  among  the  nations 
habits  of  submission  to  national  dynasties,  and  in  these  dynasties 
an  interested  eagerness  to  rule  only  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Eome,  they  had  been  careful  not  to  supplant  men  who  acted 
so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Eepublic.  The  result  of  this 
apparent  disinterestedness  was  that  here  the  Eoman  frontiers 
presented  a  singular  conformation,  for  whereas  on  the  Euxine  and 
Sea  of    Cypms   the   boundary  of    the  provinces   almost   reached  the 

1  Antony  had  jriven  the  Rhodians  Andros,  Tenos,  Naxos,  and  MvikIos  ;  he  was  soon  ohlig-ed 
to  take  them  awav  from  them  again  wc  «ric\i;ioor«p.»v  dpxovTfg.  (App.,  Bell,  cty.,  v.  7.)  IHnf 
Ana  cogitet,  says  Cicero,  nullam  ah  se  neque  belli  externi  neque'  domesticanim  discordiarum 
calamitatein  afutunim  fmsse,  si  hoc  imperio  non  teneretur  ....  o'quo  animo,  parte  alu/ua 
mof-umfructuum,  pacem  sibi  sempitemam  redimat  atque  otium.  (ad  Quint.,  I.  i.  11.)  In  the 
Nvhole  of  Asia  Minor  tlie  Koman  conquest  had  nowliere  suppressed  a  really  independent 
political  life,  strong  and  powerful,  because  it  had  nowhere  encountere<i  it."  (Perrot,  Inscr. 
de  la  Mer  None,  ad  fin.) 
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meridian  of   Antioch ;    in  the  interior  it  receded  to  almost  that  of 
Byzantium. 

Eoman  Asia  formed  three  provinces,  Bithynia,  Asia  properly 
so  called,  and  Cilicia.  There  were  not  many  colonies  there,  for  it 
had  not  offered  any  resistance  necessitating  great  precautions ; 
neither,  as  the  armies  had  scarcely  made  any  stay  there,  had  there 
been  any  opportunity  for  settling  veterans  in  it. 
On  the  northern  coasts  however,  Sinope,  a  beauti- 
ful and  strongly  fortified  place,  whose  navy  had 
formerly  ruled  the  whole  Euxine,  Heraclea, 
Apamea  in  Bithynia,  and  Lampsacus  ^  had  re- 
ceived colonists ;  Cyzicus,  which  had  rendered 
such  great  services  during  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates ;  Ilion  and  its  venerable  ruins,  the  cradle  of  the  Koman 
people,  as  they  would  fain  believe  ;  Chios,  which  Mithridates  had 
destroyed  and  Sylla  had  rebuilt;  Lycia,  where  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Xanthos  recovered  its  prosperity  ;  Tarsus,  whose  schools  rivalled 
those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  where  St.  Paul  studied ;  these 
and  many  more  were  free,  that  is,  they  retained  their  laws  and 
magistrates  generally  on  condition  of  paying  tribute,  and  all  of 
deferring  to  the  occasional  orders  of  the  Eoman  governors.  Ehodes, 
which  possessed  a  part  of  the  opposite  coast,  con- 
sidered itself  still  independent. 

Even  in  the  centre  of  the  provinces  there 
existed  little  sacerdotal  or  lay  principalities.  The 
interior  of  Paphlagonia  belonged  to  native  chiefs. 
To  the  temple  of  Olba  in  Cilicia,  said  to  have  been    ^,  .     ^  , . 

■■^  ^  Com  of  Ajax,  I'niice 

founded    by    Ajax,    were    attached    large    domains  of  Olba." 

constituting  a  kind  of   sovereignty  called  the  priesthood  of   Teucer. 


t 


I' 


1 


I  ■ 


'  SINOnEQN  ;  Apollo  seated  on  the  b\i<^a\ioy  of  Delphi,  which  marked  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  lyre ;  in  the  field,  AM,  and  head  of  Hercules. 

■^  There  has  been  found  at  Lampsacus  a  silver  patera  (of.  coloured  plate),  now  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  representations  known 
of  the  Asiatic  Artemis.  The  goddess  is  seated  on  a  golden  tlirone ;  her  flesh  and  hair  are  of 
black  enamel,  the  hair  very  symmetrically  arranged  ;  from  her  turban  protrude  two  little  stag- 
horns  ;  her  dress  consists  of  a  golden  tunic  with  stars  scattered  over  it ;  the  golden  bow  is  in 
lier  left  hand,  the  guinea-hen  and  sparrow-hawk  at  her  side ;  dogs  with  drooping  ears,  negresses 
dressed  in  golden  tunics,  and  lions  complete  the  ornamentation  of  this  singular  monument, 
published  in  the  (Gazette  archeoL,  1877,  pi.  19. 

^  APXI1^PEU2  AIANTOSTEVKPOT  TOnAFXOV  (KENNATQN)  KAI  AAAAS2:E£2N  EHF  ^\0^Q 
VOL.    HI.  QQ 
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At  the  other  extremity  of  Asia  Minor  a  robher-ehief  named  (1eon, 
(quartered  iu  Olympus,  had  Ly  degrees  got  together  an  army  and 
a  territory.  Some  successfid  raids  upon  the  agents  of  Labienus 
at  the  time  when  he  was  crossing  Mount  Amanus  at  the  head  of 
the  Partliians  had  excused  in  Antony's  eyes  his  earlier  enterprisers, 
and  from  a  robber  he  had  become  a  prince.  Kevertheless  he  had 
lately  deserted  his  benefactor  at  Actiuni,  and  Augustus  was  going 
to  reward  him  by  giving  him  two  cantons  of  Mysia.  with  the  othee 

of  high  priest. 

Antony   had    not   been   fortunate    in    his   friendships;     another 


Ba&-rL'liefs  from  the  Temple  of  lassos  (Texier,  De.^eript.  de  FAsie  min.,  pi.  W'l). 

man,  Amvntas,  whom  he  had  nuuh^  a  dynast,  also  betrayed  liim  ; 
a  Galatian  remained  morr^  faithful  to  him.  The  eastward  part  (►f 
liithvnia,  or  the  country  of  the^  Mariandyni,  l)elong(Ml  wholly  to 
th(^  town  of  Heraclea,  which  had  nHluc^Hl  th(^  natives  to  tlu^ 
condition  of  the  penestae  oi  Thessaly,  leaving  them  no  right  save 
that  of  not  being  sold  out  of  the  province.  After  the  war  against 
:VIithridates  the  (Irec^ks  of  Heraclea  had  ceded  a  ])art  of  their  town 
and  ten-itory  to  Eoman  colonists.     Antony,  who  was  very  lavish  of 


ET  E:  Ajax,  son  of  Teucer,  high  priost,  pwftH't  (of  tho  CVnnati)  of  the  Lalasscs  uti(h>r  DukIoIos 
in  tlie  year  5  (of  tJif  reign  of  Ajax)  ;  ilmiiderboh.     Brouze  coin. 
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other  men's  property,  gave  a  Galatian  named  Adiatorix  tlie  portion 
whicli  remained  to  the  Heraeleotes.  It  was  but  one  half ;  in  order 
to  obtain  the  other,  the  Galatian  one  night  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  Koman  colonists  and  massacred  them. 
This  deed,  which  occurred  a  short  time  after  Actium, 
led  to  a  touching  story.  Adiatorix,  being  taken 
prisoner  while  fighting  for  the  imperator  of  Alexandria, 
was  condemned  to  death  with  the  eldest  of  his 
children.  As  he  was  being  led  to  execution  the 
second  son  of  the  culprit  attempted  to  pass  himself 
off   as  the  elder,  and  claimed  the  right  to  die  with   his   father.     A 


Coin  of  Smyrna, 

with  the  Figure  of 

Homer. 


Acropolis  of  lassos  (As^jous).^ 

lively  dispute  between  the  two  brothers  kept  the  soldiers  in  sus- 
pense.  At  length  the  younger  gained  his  point,  and  said  to  his 
friends;  ^^  My  brother  is  more  capable  of  maintaining  our  house 
than    I."      Augustus    learned    too    late    these    circumstances,    and 


^  From  Texier,  Bescript.  de  VAsie  min. 
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regretted  the  execution,  but  rewardc^d  the  son  of  Adiatorix  for 
the  devotion  of  his  brother  by  appointing  liini  high  priest  of 
Pontic  (Nunana. 

Th(^  pr<»vinee  of  Asia  was  said  to  contain  500  cities,  among 
which  the  most  beautifully  situatinl  were  Cyzieus,  the  queen  of 
the  Propontis;  Smyrna,  which  stamped  its  coins  with  the  eihgy  of 
Homer;  lassos,  with  its  Cyclopean  Acropolis,  ui)on  a  plateau  risiug 
1,000  feet  above  the  shore  and  commanded  by  a  temple  from  which 
the  view  extended  over  part  of  the  Archipelago.  The  greatest 
fortunes  were  found  at  Hi)hesus,'  celel)rated  for  its  temple  of 
Diana,  and  in  spite  of  its  bad  harbour,  the  chief  emporium  of 
merchandize     from     Ureeee    and     the     East  ;      at     Luodicea,     which 

inherited    from   erne  of    its 

citizens  named  Iliero  2,000 

talents,     and     of     which 

another,    named    Polemon, 

was  made  king;  at  Tralles, 
ihiiclime  of  rvtlKxlovis,  queen  of    y^y]^^J,y^^  Pvtliodoris  ])ossessed 

lands  also  worth  2,000 
talents  and  enough  ready  money  to  redeem  tliem  when  Ctesar  had 
contiscatcxl  them  as  a  punishiuent  for  her  relations  with  Pompey  ; 
at  Apamea  of  Phrygia,  the  second  connnercial  station  in  Asia,  and 
on  that  account    called  Klbotvs.  or  the  chest. 

]^lilctus,  with  its  four  harbours,  one  of  which  could  contain 
a  whole  tieet,  was,  after  F.phesus,  the  larg(^st  (;ity  of  Tcmia.  "Rnilt 
at  the  m.outh  of  the  ^Mieander,  a  river  with  a  capricious  and 
shifting  course,  it  had  to  suffer  accordingly.  '^  Every  time  it 
disturbed  the  boundaries  of  properties  by  washing  away  the  angles 
of  its  banks,  a  suit  was  instituted  against  it,  and  if  it  were 
convicted  it  was  condemned  to  pay  fines,  which  were  levied  upon 
the  tolls."  Thus  the  river  paid  for  its  damages.  Put  at  length 
it  prevailed  over  tlu^  town,  and  amid  its  alluvial  deposits  must 
now  be   sought    the    remains   of    the   temi)les  which  were    the    pride 

'  The  (lescenduiHs  of  Codru.s  still  bore  at  Ephesiis  the  title 'of  kiiifr,  the  purple  robe,  and  tho 
sceptre,  and  had  the  right  of  presidiuf^  at  the  games  and  sacrifices  of  Ceres  Eleiisiiiia.  But 
Ephe:*us  possessed  a  fatal  privile<re,the  rijrht  of  asylum  in  its  temple.  Alexander  had  extended 
this  privilege  to  one  stadium.  Mitliridates  towithni  arrow-shot  of  the  four  corners  of  the  temple. 
Antony  doubled  this  measurement,  so  that  part  of  the  town  was  included  within  the  privileged 
limits,  wliitli  caused  malefactors  to  swarm  thither.     (Strabo,  x.  4,  2:3.) 


Pythian  Apollo  on  a 
Coin  of  Tralles. 
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of  Ionia.'  The  C'vma^ans  contested  with  th(^  Abderitans  the 
privilege  of  supplying  jesters  with  material  for  the  exercise  of 
their  sarcasm,  nor  did  Ephorus  or  Hesiod,  their  compatriots,  undo 
for  them  their  unlucky  reputation.  Synnada  possessed  precious 
marbles ;    Cibyra,  manufactories  of    chiselled   iron-work ;    Colophon, 


^All,o^ 


\-  K^Vn^ 


Ikse  of  the  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus  (eight  feet,  eiglit  inches   in 

diameter  (Louvre  Museum). 

a  famous  oracle,  which  Germanieus  consulted;  Pergaraus  had  lately 
lost  its  fine  library,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Alexandrians  by 
Antony;    but   one   of    its   citizens,  Apollodorus,   was   the   friend   of 


'iM^^^K 


liase  of  the  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus  (eight  feet,  eight  inches,  iu 

diameter  (Louvre  Museum). 

Augustus,  who  deigned  to  receive  from  him  lessons  in  polite 
literature.  A  brilliant  circle  of  flourishnig  towns  bordered  the 
Propontis ;  Abydus,  the  great  passage  from  Europe  into  Asia  ; 
Lami)sacus,  Prusa,  at  the  foot  of  Olympus;  Xictea,  the  most 
important     town     of     Bithynia  ;     Nicomedia,    the     capital     of     the 

'  'IMiese  excavations,  directed  by  M.  Rayet.  were  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  M.  de  Roths- 
child, who  gave  to  the  Louvre  these  maguiticenL  remains. 
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province,  and  Chalcedon,  called  ''  the  city  of  tlie  blind,"  because 
its  founders  had  hxod  upon  a  bad  site  [as  Polybius  explains,  iv. 
48]  when  they  might  have  occupied  the  position  of  Byzantium. 

Asia  had  suffered  much  in  the  last  convulsions  of  the  Eepul)lic 
without  having  had,  like  Gaul  and  Africa,  the  consolation  of 
sharing  in  the  glory  of   the  struggle.     Circumstances  had  compelled 


.iiT^eC 


The  Bridge  at  Mousloult  (Pergamus).* 


it  to  side  first  with  Pompey  and  afterwards  with  the  Republicans; 
Cassius  on  one  occasion  Itivied  ten  vears'  taxes  there  all  at  once.^ 
Then  came  Antony,  who  exacted  far  more  still.  While  he  was 
expending  tliis  money  in  the  follies  of  the  inimitahk  life^  Labienus 
had  led  the  Parthians  right  up  to  the  coast  opposite  Rhodes  and 
Samos,  once  more  visited  all  the  temples,  and  had  taken  what  the 

^  Texier,  Descript.  de  VAsie  min.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  123. 

'^  Tlve  annual  tax  of  Asia  was,  under  Sylla,  4,000  talents.  (App.,  Bell.  Mithrid.,  62; 
Plut.,  Sylla,  25.)  Cae.sar  had  diminished  it  by  a  third,  so  that  the  ten  years  would  only  produce 
27,(KK)  talent!*.  But  Casfjius  and  Antony  rai.sed  the  tribute  to  the  oriiiiiial  amount  again. 
(App..  Bell,  ci)'.,  V.  4.) 
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triumvir  had  overlooked.^  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  find  fresh 
resources  for  the  formidable  armament  intended  to  dispute  the 
empire  with  Octavius.  '^  The  kings,  princes,  tetrarchs,  nations  and 
cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic,  received  orders  to  send 
the  provisions  and  money  necessary."  They  obeyed.  Asia  had  to 
all  appearance  gone  forth  gaily  to  this  war,  but  in  secret  she 
sio'hed  for  the  end  of  this  ruinous  magnificence,  for  order  and 
repose,  that  she  might  rebuild  her  temples,  redeem  from  usurers 
her  porticoes  and  walls,^  and  return  to  the  lessons  of  her  rhetors, 
to  manufacture  and  commerce.  Accordingly  she  hailed  more 
gladly  than  any  other  province  the  last  victory  to  which  most  of 
her  chiefs  had  contributed  by  sowing  discouragement  and  mistrust 
among  the  Antonian  troops.  Involved  against  their  will  in  this 
great  quarrel,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  had  retired  from  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  They  were  not  fierce  patriots  dreaming  of  freedom ; 
equality  was  more  important  to  them  than  independence,  and 
provided  they  still  had  public  debates,  municipal  and  provincial 
elections  for  their  presiding  towns,  arts,  all  the  elegancies  of  the 
life  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  which  Cicero  calls  the  consolations  of 
slavery,^  nnd  at  long  intervals  some  little  internal  revoluticm,  they 
were  content.  Having  been  accustomed  to  this  state  of  things  for 
600  years  they  never  asked  for  any  other. 

Sj/ria  and  Phoenicia. — Syria  had  passed  through  the  same 
vicissitudes,  with  more  disorder  and  misery,  because  it  was  nearer 
to  the  Parthians  and  Arabs.  Its  misfortunes  date  far  back  from 
the  last  convulsions  amid  which  the  kingdom  of  Syria  had  perished.* 
After  the  sanguinary  ambitions  of  native  princes  had  come  the 
rivalries  of  foreign  masters.'  It  had  been  necessary  to  supply  both 
with  money  and  soldiers,  and  at  each  vicissitude  of  the  civil  wars 
to  endure  fresh  exactions  in  expiation  of  those  already  endured. 

Caesar,  after  Pharsalia,  had  left  there  as  governor  .his  relative 
Sextus  Julius.  A  former  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  Bassus,  long 
concealed  at  Tyre,  took  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  dictator, 


'  KpiifiuTa  ....  t7rpo(T(Tfro,  Kai  ra  itpd  iavXa.     (Dion,  xlviii.  26.) 

Mt  was  a  common  custom  among  the  cities  of  Asia  to  pledge  municipal  property  to 
creditors.  The  Cymaians,  havmg  thus  given  their  porticoes  as  security  for  the  loan,  dared  no 
longer  walk  in  them,  says  Strabo. 

'  Oblectamenta  et  solatia  servitutis.     {II  in  Verr.,  iv.  60.) 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  680  sq. 
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and  of  the  fiilse  news  which  from  time  to  time  arriviHl  froni^  Spain 
or  Africa,  to  form  a  party,  stirred  up  to  insurrection  the  servants 
of  Sextus,  and  had  hiui  murdered.  He  then  took  the  title  of 
prirtor  and  pretended  to  govern  the  province.  But  the  exami)le 
he  had  given  appeared  easy  to  follow ;  what  he  had  done  against 
his  predecessor,  a  certain  Antistius,  tried  against  him,  and  he 
was  in  his  turn  besieged  in  Apamea.  This  town,  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  Orontes  and  a  large  lake,  was  impreguabh*. 
The  two  adversaries,  not  finding  themselves  strong  enongh  to 
decide  the  contest,  called  in  an  Arab  chief  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  who  usually  assisted  the  Parthians  in  invading  the  province, 
and  profitcHl  by  the  disorder.  Ho  repaired  to  a  conference  between 
the  town  and  the  legions,  proposed  his  conditions  and  named  his 
price,  which  only  Bassus  was  rich  enough  to  i)ay.  Sure  of  tlu^ 
Arab,  he  next  summoned  the  Parthians.  It  was  high  time  for 
Rome  to  recover  her  strength  ! 

While  the  quarrel  between  the  Eepublic  and  the  Empire  was 
being  settled  at  Philippi,  Syria  was  completely  conquered  by  the 
Parthians ;  only  Tyre  escaped  them,  and  tyrants  arose  in  every 
town.  The  lieutenants  of  Antony  restored  a  certain  decree  of 
order  there  without  introducing  much  unity  into  the  government 
of  that  province,  where  a  number  of  petty  chic^fs  long  existed. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  prosperity 
revived  in  that  favoiu-ed  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
sea,  where  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Libanus  form  delicious 
valleys,  and  which,  if  it  touched  the  desert,  had  also  the  fertile 
plains  always  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  great  mountains.  It  was 
the  gate  of  the  East  ;  evcTything  passcnl  by  the  rich  city  of 
Antioch,  which  Pompey  had  left  fi*ee,  and  thi'ough  its  port  of 
Seleucia.  A  few  years  afterwards  Strabo  said  it  was  almost  as 
large  as  Alexandria.  But  the  int(a'ior  of  the  country,  even  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  was  not  freed  from  tlu^  depredations  of 
mountaineers  and  Arabs.  C^halcis,  the  phylarch  of  Emesa,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  were  sometimes  able  to  stop  them, 
but  not  to  destroy  them,  for  the  porous  limestone  of  the  i"«cks  of 
xVnti-Lil)auus,  (everywhere  pierced  by  deep  caverns,  afforded  them 
impregnable    retreats.       Xivu-    Damascus    was    one    in    which    4,000 
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men  coukl  hule  themselves  with  ease.^  The  enemy  always  most 
to  be  feared  by  the  Syrians  were  the  Parthians.  Ctesar  had 
pi-omised  to  deliver  the  province  from  this  anxiety ;  Augustus 
fulfilled  the  promise  in  a  manner  less  heroic, 
but  perhaps  more  secure. 

The  coast  of  Phoenicia,  which  Strabo  pro- 
longs to  Pelusium,  suffered  less  from  tlie  rivalry 
of  Alexandria  than  is  supposed.  Aradus  and  Tyre 
had  always  a  superabundant  population,  who  were 
obliged  to  build  houses    of  six  or   eight  stories ;  ^°^"  ^^  Tyre.- 

and  the  Tyrian  purple,  celebrated  all  over  the  Empire,  supported 
industry  which  grew  richer  every  day.  Sidon,  free  like  Tyre, 
and  equally  populous,  was  the  centre  of  the  glass  manufacture. 
What  the  Greeks  had  secretly  undermined  was  not  the  comnu^rce 
or  the  industries  of  their  former  rivals,  but  their  language  and 
tlieir  civilization.  Pluenicians  were  no  longer  to  be  found  at  Tyre 
and  Sidon  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  astronomers  and  mathematicians, 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  schools  in  short,  where  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge  were  taught.  Even  from  Ascalon 
and  from  Gadara  came  Philodemus  the  epicurean,  Menippus  the 
satirist,  and  Theodorus  the  rhetorician.  The  Categories  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Ideas  of  Plato  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  l]iblical 
legends  in  these  towns  of  the  patriarchs. 


V. — Provinces  of  Africa. 

Etjfjpt. — Palestine,  again  once  more  become  a  kingdom,  will 
occupy  us  later.  We  come  now  to  Egypt,  ''the  ancestress  of 
nations." 

On  the  15th  of  August  of  the  year  30  before  our  era,  the 
race  of  the  Lagidie  had  become  extinct,  after  having  reigned  for 
nearly    three   centuries,    first   with   glory,    then   with   weakness   and 


'  Strabo,  xvi.  756  ;  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xv.  10,  1  ;  "  There  are  fewer  robberies  uow  that  the 
band  of  Zenodorus  has  been  annihilated,  thanks  to  the  good  administration  of  the  Romans  and 
the  garrisons  established  in  Syria."     (Strabo,  ibid^ 

-  TTPOr  IEPA2  KAI  ASVAOV,  that  is,  Tyre,  holy  city  and  place  of  refuge-,  eagle  and  palm 
in  the  tield  ;  a  club,  AK  and  ^K.     Silver  coin. 
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opprobrium.     Fallen,  like  all  the  States  of  the  East,  into  that  semi- 
slavery    in  which  the   senate    delighted    to   hold    the    most  powerful 

monarchies,  Egypt  was  no  longer  her  own 
mistress  since  the  day  when  a  Eoman  officer, 
stretcliing  out  his  stick  between  her  and  the 
army  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  sufficed  to 
save  her.  Nearlv  a  centurv  and  a  half  had 
passed  since  then,  but  the  Komans  liked  to  see 
a  slow  death  ;  in  the  amphitheatre  thev  would 
howl  at  a  gladiator  who  struck  too  soon.  Egypt 
lived    on    amidst   civil    wars   and    incests,    exactions    and    massacres, 


^^Z^^ 


King  and  Queen  of  Egypt  of  the  race  of  the  Eagidro.-' 

seeing  its  kings,  by  turns  per.oeutors  and  victims,  pursue  one  thing 
only,  the  heaping  up  of  gold  wherewith  to  bribe  at  Rome  some 
tribune  or  consul. 

The   history  of    this   great  empire  had  become  more  and  more 
the  history  of  revolutions  of  the  palace,  and  in  its  last  days  it  had 

'  Head  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  crowned  with  a  diadem.     From  a  silver  coin 
-  Rronze  busts  found  at  Hercuhineum.     Arclueolo^ist.  not  being  agreed  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  characters,  we  have  given  them  only  a  generic  name.     (Roux,  op.  ctt.,  vol.  vii    pi   18  ) 


none  save  the  adventures  of  that  ambitious  and  passionate  womau, 
who,  by  her  grace  and  her  wit,  by  her  mad  surrender  to  pleasure 
and  her  courageous  death,  relieved  for  a  moment  the  dark  tragedy 
of  the  second  triumvirate.  The  love  of  Cnssar  absolves  Cleopatra 
from  her  passion  for  Antony  which  was  only  a  necessary  policy. 
If  the  woman  was  weak  in  other  respects,  the  queen  was  great, 
great  at  least  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  that  is  to  say,  cruel 
and  fond  of  display,  but  clever  and  proud  even  to  the  death. 
With  her,  old  Egypt  descended  to  the  tomb.  It  had  adopted  its 
Macedonian  kings  and  inscribed  their  names  by  the  side  of  those 
of   its   ancient    dvnasties.      But   the   word    of    Ezekiel  was  now   to 


yyi^/tf 


Egyptian  Landscape  (painting  from  Pompeii).' 


be  fulfilled;  Egypt  was  no  longer  to  have  any  but  foreign  masters, 
and  there  shall  he  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (xxx.   13). 

A  society  which  has  in  some  sort  moulded  itself  upon  the 
ground  which  it  occupies  is  little  influenced  by  time  and  men. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  government  worse  than  that  of  the 
later  Ptolemies ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  continual  riots  and 
periodical  massacres  of  Alexandria,  Egypt  prospered;  it  was  still 
the  land  praised  by  Theocritus,  for  its  soil  was  always  fruitful, 
its  towns  innumerable,  and  its  river  bountiful.  It  was  also  the 
grand  route  for  Indian  commerce,  and  was  a  fortress,  as  it  were, 
whence  Africa  and  Arabia  could  be  held  in  check.  So  njany 
advantages  struck  the  discerning  eye  of  Octavius,  and  he  took 
every  measure  prudence  could  suggest  to  prevent  a  revolt  m  a 
countrv  so  well  constituted  for  a  life  apart,  so  well  defended  from 
afffxressions  from  without  by  the  desert  which  surrounded  it, 
and   by   the  inhospitable   coast   which   bordered   it.      Cambyses  had 

'  Roux,  or.  cit,  vol.  iii.,  5th  series,  pi.  26.     There  is  nothing  E^ryptian  in  this  Pompeian 
painting  but  the  crocodile  seizing  a  child  and-the  sphinx  placed  on  one  side  of  the  temple. 
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slaughtered  its  priests  and  i)r<»faued  its  monuments.  This  policy 
had  Its  deserved  eonsequences.  Egypt,  under  tlie  Persians,  was 
in  almost  constant  revolt.  Octavius  respected  everything  the 
religu>n,   the  language,   the   customs  of   tliis   nation.     If  he  refused 

to  tura  out   of   his  way  to   see  the 
bull    Apis,    he    at    least    pei-fornu^d, 
like    Caesar,   the  customary   rites  in 
the    temples,  where  he   allowed  tlie 
priests,  who  were  anxious  to  exhibit 
the  conqueror  as  a  devotee  of  theii- 
gods,    to   represent  him    as   making 
an   offering    to    Jlorus.      When    he 
had  visit(Yl  the  tomb  of  Alexander, 
they  wish(Hl  to  show   him   those   of 
the  Ptolemies:   ''I  have  come,"    he 
said,  ''to  see  a  king,  not  dead  men." 
This  was  his  only  vengeance  on  the 
memory    of    those    whose    place    he 
was  taking.     We  shall   see   that   lie 
governed     like    them,    but    without 
liots,  and  with  more  order  and  fore- 
sight.    From    the  first,   the  soldiers 
who    had    conquered    Antony    were 
employed     in    cleaning     the  *  canals 
choked  up  by  the  Nile.      This   was 
good  policy  for  Egypt,  wlu^re  these 
^,        .  ,   ,  labours  regulated  the  inundations  of 

the  nver,  and  for  Rome,  which  the  Egyptian  grain  was  to  feed.' 

.nJi^t  T'"''   "'"    "^'    ^^^^    ™^-^    ^^^--^   -- 

anxious   to   entrust   so   much   power    only    to    obscure    persons     to 

>    oO\<ni.,i.s.       They    were    agents     whom     ho    sent    to 

cm  .^.  ,vck„„ed  so  a.  ,o  supply  Ro„,„  f„r  four  months  '     °-''"""  '"*"'"■  "' 

"  Museum  of  the  Louvre      ini<^-^»^    \^  u-  «^    ' 

3  T.  I      •       T    ',.  (Clarac.  ^oflce,  etc.,  No.  mi) 

Ireboniii.s    Polho,    Trio    fur     oi        ti  *  ^    , 

<.■">!/■,'■  ii,  il,  and  Tac,  Ann.,  xi\.  60.) 


Egyptian  Priest. - 


manage  one  of  his  farms,  ^  and  whose  accounts  he  himself  examined. 
Egypt,  being  considered  the  domain  of  the  emperors,  was  not 
reckoned  amongst  the  provinces,  and  its  revenues,  instead  of 
being  deposited  in  the  public  treasuries,  went  to  increase  their 
Jisens.  One  legion  in  Alexandria,  two  in  the  neighbourhood,  nine 
cohorts  and  three  squadrons  commanded  an  obedience  which 
outside  of  the  capital  these  docile  peoples  did  not  dispute.  That 
there    might    be    no    fear    of    this    army    being   tampered    with   by 


Aii<i:ustiis  presenting  Offerings  to  Ilorus  (llosellini,  op.  cit.). 

any  ambitious  character,  he  forbade  any  senator,  any  kniglit  of 
illustrious  birth,  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Nile  Avithout  special 
permission.  No  one,  except  an  obscure  merchant  or  iiauK^let^s 
traveller,  could  visit  this  land  of  marvels.  And  whereas  the?  whoh^ 
of  Gaul  quickly  entered  into  the  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  chiefs 
of  its  noble  families  came  and  sat  in  the  Capitol,  Egypt  was  to  wait 
230  years  before  one  of  lier  race  was  decorated  with  the  senatorial 
latielave.  Till  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  Alexaudriti  had  not 
even  the  senate  which  the  humblest  cities  possessed. 

'  T(»  fi'-yiiTTor  Twv  KTrji  'r..jr.      (Pliil'»,  nd  Fl«C.,  p.  1>S7.) 
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These   precautions  were   justified    by   the  wealth,   the  position 
and   the   social  organization   of   Egypt.      The  to^ras  of   Greece   and 
AsKi,    the   tribes  of    Gaul    and  of    Spain  were  isolated;    a  native 
conspirator  or  a  political   adventurer  would   have   found   it  ditficult 
to   unite   them   for   one    common    purpose.      These    divisions    were 
unknown  in   Egypt ;    it  was  a  great  State,  all   the   parts   of   which 
had  the  same  kind  of   life,  because   for   them   there   was   only  one 
history,  as  there    was    only    one    material   existence.      From  Syene 
to    Pelusium   everj-thing   was   common,   good  and  evil,  scarcity  and 
abundance,    for   the   Nile   was   the   same   for  all.      From   Pelusium 
to  Syene,'  also,   the   political   organization   was   identical,    for   kings 
and    priests    had    extended    their    absolute    authoritv    over   all    a. 
the  river  covered  everything  year  by  year   with   its'  slimy   waters" 
But  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  a  people  made  docile  by  twenty 
centuries    of    obedience    to    a    theocratic   government   or   to  forei^ 
masters.  '^ 

wh    T^^'^'l  ''""''  !^"   *''^™'°^   *^   ^^'   Egyptians,   and   Strabo, 
who  knew  them    well,    accepts  it,    that   they    were    intelligent    and 
submissive  to  the  laws.     The  name  of  their  master  concerned  them 
httle,  provided  that  the  Nile  overflowed  its  banks  on  the  appointed 
day,    that   their  sacred   animals    did    not    die    too   freqnentlv,    that 
Serapis   continued  his  marvellous  cures   at    Canopus,    and  tlKU  they 
com  celebrate  the  festivals  of  their  thousand  divinities.      At  that 
of  Serapis   boats   covered   the   river    and    the    canals    bv    day    and 
mght,    and   the   banks   resounded   with   dissolute   songs  and  dances. 
The   distance   from  Alexandria  to   Canopus    was    120   stadia :    then 
It  was  one  long  street,  noisy  and  gay. 

This  was  their  great  business.  Pleasure  was  their  true  god, 
their  only  religion,  but  Rome  did  not  intend  to  deprive  them  o^ 
It.  Why  then,  should  they  allow  themselves  to  be  seized  with 
a  new  fit  of  pride,  rather  Greek  than  Egyptian  indeed,  and  why 
should  they  recommence  the  Alexandrian  war?  If  the  rising  of 
the  nver  was  not  great  enough  and  famine  threatened,  if  the 
texes  were  too  heavy,  they  could  certainly  murmur  and  make 
a  disturbance,  but  the   sight  of   a  few  armed   soldiers  would   quell 

^  ^^- ^^  Rouge  s  Album  phofof/raDhwup  \^]   *^"Alwi,„    . 
date  from  the  epoch  of  the  P  olemfe/or  f lol  that'of  V   P  ''"'''  ''^"  '''''''''^  ''  ^'^'^^ 

E.rplic.  de.  PuLhe^:  ,  ^^  '^''  ^^"^^^  emperors."     (De  Ron^^,  ibid. ; 
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the  most  formidable  revolt.  The  whole  of  the  Thebaid  in  revolt 
would  tremble  before  two  or  three  cohorts,  and  Petronius  would 
need  only  his  proetorian  guard  to  brave  the  threatening  anger  of 
the  immense  population  of  Alexandria.  As  long  as  their  life  was 
easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  pass  in  front  of  the  majestic 
monuments  erected  by  their  fathers  without  remembering  that  they 
had   once    been    a   great    nation.      The    most    learned   among   them 


I'^N^^r 


•  "'  :::^r/JLP/3^i^^J> 


\jOiiqbor,  in  Thebais.' 


hardly  knew  how  to  read  the  inscriptions  which  recounted  the 
ancient  glory  of  their  Pharaohs'-  and  those  priests  of  Heliopolis, 
Thebes,  and  Memphis,  whose  profound  science  Pythagoras, 
Herodotus,  and  Plato  reverently  consulted,  were  no  longer  aught 
but  pious  jugglers  who  had  lost  the   deep  meaning  of   things.      If 

^  M.  de  Rough's  Album,  pi.  47. 

-  The  thii-d  governor,  Gallus,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  could  not  obtain  an  explanation  of 
their  mysteries.  (Strabo,  xvii.  29.)  It  is  possible  that  Gallus  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
Egyptian  cicerone,  for  Rosellini  {Mon.  stor.,  ii.  p.  455)  maintains  that  hieroglyphics  were  used 
until  Caracalla  at  least,  and  M.  Letronne  perliaps  until  the  sixth  century.  {Journal  des 
Savants,  1843,  p.  464.)  [But  in  late  buildings  they  are  found  used  at  random,  as  mere  orna- 
ment.—  Ed.'] 
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a  traveller,  anxious  to  see  this  straugc  race  near  at  hand,  arri^ed 
at  Memphis,  they  did  not  oxphiiii  to  him  the  course  of  the  stars 
the  dii.K^nsions  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  or  the  secrets  of 
creation,  but  they  led  him  to  the  temple  of  Apis.  If  the  hour 
had  come,  there  issued  from  the  sanctuary  a  black  bull  spotted 
with  white  ;  he  was  let  loose  m  tlie  pronaos ;  he  was  made  to  take 
a  iew  leaps  then  led  back  to  his  stall  ;  this  was  their  god  and 
these   were  their  doctrines.     Another  of   their  gods  was  the  crocodile 

of   Arsinoe,   but    let   an   eye- 
witness speak;  ''Our  host,  a 
person  of   importance   in    the 
country,    accompanied    us    to 
the    lake,   bringing   from    the 
remnants  of  our  meal  a  small 
cake,  some    baked    meat,  and 
a    Hagon    of    hydromel ;    we 
found    the   sacred   animal   on 
the   edge  of   the    lake.      The 
priests  seized   him    and   som(» 
held  his  mouth    open,    whilst 
another  threw   the  cake    into 
it,  then  the  meat,  and  lastly, 
poured  down  the  wine.     Then 
the  crocodile  leaped   into   the 
lake    and    crossed    rapidly    to 
the    opposite    bank.     Another 
stranger  having  appeared  with 
his  offering,   the    priests  took 
it,  mn  round  the  lake  to  the 
,    ^  crocodile,    and     when    they 

reached    him  made  him  take   what    had    been   brought   in   the  san.e 
way."  - 

Thus  the  grand  n^igion  of  Isis,  the  mvsterious  goddess,  and 
of  the  good  Osiris  had  become  a  clumsy  fetishism,  of  which  the 
ceremonial  and  liturgy  wen^  tho.e  orgies  which  the  East  loves  to 
mingl(>  with  popular  devotion. 


Osiria.' 


'  Bas-relief  brought  from  Ejrypt  by  Comte  de  Forbin.     ( >[„ 
^  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  811. 


seum  of  tbe  Tiouvre.) 
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The  vast  learning  of  tlie  ancient  priests,  however,  transpired 
through  the  covering  which  had  buried  the  okl  society,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Greeks  causing  Egyptian  books  to  be  transkted  in 
order  to  plagiarize  these  hidden  treasures.  Alexandria  was  the 
grand  seat  of  translations  and  commentaries.'  This  union  of  two 
civilizations  so  different  took  place  also  at  other  points ;  at 
Memphis,  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom  after  the  capital,  and  like 
it  inhabited  by  people  of  all  nations,  and  which  showed  to  the 
worshippers  of  the  bull  Apis  the  strange  spectacle  of  bull-fights ; 
at  Ptolemais,  a  thoroughly  Greek  city,  hardly  second  to  Memphis, 
and  whose  proximity  had  completed  the  ruin  of  the  great  Thebes 
[in  Homer's  day],  '^the  town  of  100  gates,  by  each  of  which 
w^ent  out  200  men  Avith  their  horses  and  their  chariots  of  war." 

To  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  Egypt  was  an  immense  market, 
whither  they  flocked;  to  the  nomads  of  the  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia  an  oasis  of  verdure  and  water,  where  every  day  some 
amongst  them  halted.  At  Coptos,  says  Strabo,  there  were  as 
many  Arabs  as  Egyptians.  There  was  to  be  seen,  therefore, 
a  renewal  of  that  intercourse  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
beginning  of  Egyptian  society,  but  there  followed  from  it  no  such 
results.  Then  the  land  had  been  stronger  than  the  men,  and 
that  early  culture  in  a  country  which  none  other  in  the  world 
resembles  had  assumed  an  unique  character.  But  now  the  hand  of 
Home  was  too  heavy,  the  inspiration  of  the  Greek  spirit  too 
powerful,  for  old  Egypt  to  resist  their  double  action,  under  which 
Ml  the  barriers  that  protect  the  independence  of  nations  and 
originality  of  institutions,  habits,  and  beliefs.  Egypt,  more  than 
any  other  country,  would  lose  thereby,  but  it  was  for  the  advantage 

of  the  world. 

Cfjrenaica  and  Roman  .4//'/"(?^«.— Alexandria  lies  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Egypt;  there  the  delta  ends  and  the  desert  begins. 
From  the  island  of  Pharos  to  the  promontory  of  Carthage,  on 
a  coastline  750  leagues  in  extent,  vessels  met  with  hardly  a  single 


Ill 


'  nroXf/ioioc  ('»  ^iKaCiXtpoQ  .  .  .  .  oq  ttuvtwv  'E\X))viop  re  kuI  XcASaiojv  MyvTTTuov  ts  koi  'Pwnaiioi' 
nif  t^i^Xovc  (TvWt^aufvoq  Kni  ^tratpp irrai:  Tuq  aWoyXMrrciQ  tig  Trjv  'EWada  yXwTTav,  ftvpu'vag  jk^Xwv 
CiKu  aTriOtro  kutu  ti)v  'kXaavdpaav.  (Syncellus,  p.  271.)  Let  us  add  the  prreat  trausktion  of 
the  Hebrew  books  or  Septuagint.  Ptolemy  quotes  seven  obser%-ations  of  the  astronomers  of 
Babylon. 
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port.      Africa  is  as  formidable   to  travellers  on  its  shores  as  in  its 
waterless  solitudes.     .\ot  that  the  Siditira  everywhere  extends  to  the 
sea ;    arouud  that  ocean  of   sand  oecui.ying   the   centre  of   northern 
Africa    lies    an    immense    i,la(..au,    that    of    Atlas,    which,    by   its 
vegetation,  some  of   its  animals,  and    its   climate,  partakes    more  of 
the  character  of  southern  Italy  and  .Sj.aiu  than  of  Africa.     Thou-b 
the  summits  which    command    this  j,)ateau    are   not  high  enou-h  lo 
bear   glaciers,  snow  and    rigorous   cold   are   not  rare.      This  phteau 
has   two   terraces,   one   sloping   down    to   the    Saham,   which    is   tlie 
beginning  of    the   desert,  the    Bled-el-Djerid,   tlie   region  of    dates' 
in  which   flocks   still    lind   wells    and    pasture   enougji    ,o    multiply' 
the  other    reaching    to    the    Mediterranean,  called    the    Tell,  a    corn- 
bearing  plain,  a  r.-ion  of    towns  and  ports.      The  Tell   itself    does 
not  everywhere  toucli  the  sea ;    it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  belt  of 
mountains  which   form  a  bluff    and    steep   coast,  against  which  the 
waves  break  with  fury,  and  which  opens  out  at  long  intervals  into 
a   valley    watered    by   rivers    whose   shallow  and  irregular  course  is 
unfortunately  not  favourable  for  navijfation. 

Three  kinds  of   inhabitants  corresponded  to  these  three  zones  • 
the    nomadic    tribes  of    Bled-el-Djerid,  difficult    to   attack,  but   kept 
in  a  state  of    dependence  on   the  Tell   for  their  supplies  of    .n-ain  • 
he    Berbers   or   Kabyles   of    the  plateau,  a   race   apart,   athlelic   in 
form,   industrious,   active,   very   brave,   willingly  remaining  at   peace 
as  long  as    their    independence    was    not    threatened ,     and    lastly 
the    husbandmen    of  the    Tell  and  the  sedentary   inhabitants  of  the 
uiland  towns    and  of   the  coast.      The   latter,    facing    Europe,    were 
Hlways    in    communication    with    it     by    commerce    or    piracv     bv 
conquest     or     invasion.       These     three     regions,     like '  the  "three 
popuLitions,    were    quite   distinct    m    Morocco,    Algeria,    and   Tunis 
In   the  regency  of   Tripoli  the  Sahara  extends  to  the  sea.      Evcct 
a   few  tracts  of    verdure    there  was   nothing   from    Lesser  Syrtis  to 
f^gypt  but  the  empire  of  Typhon,  the  ocean  of  sand.     On  that  Ion-- 
shore,   where   sea    and    land    are    equally   inhospitable,   the    one   on 
account  of   its  shallows,    the  other  by  reason  of  its  shifting  ..ands 
the    road    ,s    indicated    only    by    heaps    of    .stones    made   ^.t    lon<^ 
intervals ;    each  pilgrim   ».]io  passes  adds  his   to  the  pile ;   thev  are 
the  beacons  of  the  desert. 

A  marvellous  spectacle  nevertheless,  awaits  the  traveller  as  he 
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leaves  the  frightful  solitudes  of  rarsutonium  or  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  one  of  the  ino^t  desolate  regions  of  the  earth.  The  ground, 
which  from  afar  seemed  to  join  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
rises  to  a  mean  height  of  1,600  feet,  and  the  plateau  of  Barca, 
formerly  Cyrenaica,  juts  out  into  the  sea  as  a  lofty  and  broad 
promontory,    covered   with     venerable    forests    and    intersected    by 


Kemuins  of  au  Ancient  Jiridge  ao  Ftolemais,  in  Cyrenaica. - 

fertile  valleys  in  which  water  flows  everywhere.^  Innumerable  and 
imposing  ruins,  which  bear  the  double  impress  of  Egypt  and  of 
Greece,  the  remains  of  castles  proudly  situated  on  the  heights*^  and 

'  Captain  Beechy,  Z^tyye<i.  to  Explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  fr)m  Trivoli  East  ward j 
p.  339  (1828). 

-  See  the  curious  account  of  Delia  Cella.  (  Viaygio  da  Tripoli  da  Thirharia  alle  frontiere 
occidetitali  dell'  Ef/if to,  \S19.)  Doctor  Russell  has  collected  some  valuable  information  in  his 
History  of  the  Barbary  States,  Edinburg-h,  1835. 

^  Not  a  single  peak,  says  Ritter  (vol.  iii.  p.  238,  of  the  Frencli  translatioii\  but  was  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  or  fort ;  not  a  fort  but  was  surrounded  by  ditches  dug-  in  tlie 
rock  and  by  remarkable  constructions  executed  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  Cyrene  is 
1,770  feet  above  the  sea,  which  it  overlooks,  and  whence  it  can  be  seen  situated  on  hills  which 
descend  on  successive  terraces  to  the  harbour.  Its  territory  slj  (ws  a  vigorous  vegetation,  thanks 
to  the  periodic  rains  which  fall  there,  and  which  justify  the  saying  of  the  Libyans  (Herod., 
iv.  158)  about  a  perforated  sky ;  tvTaWa  yap  v  ovpavdg  rirprirai.  Cyrenaica,  having  great 
differences  of  climate,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  possessed  also  a  great  diversity 
of  productions;  harvest  was  carried  on  there  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  Oil,  wine,  and  corn 
were  the  principal  products,  in  addition  to  silphium,  the  leaves  of  which  were  excellent  for 
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roads  still  furrowed  with  the  deep  ruts  left  bv  ancient  chariots, 
bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  of  that  fruitful  land,  the  garden 
of  the  Ilesperides.  Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  Cyrene,  are  still  there, ^ 
covering  immense  tracts,  but  silent  and  deserted,  for  only  the 
wandering  Bedouin  now  comes  to  drink  at  the  sacred  fountain 
where    Callimachus    wrote    his    hymns    to    Apollo    and    to    Pallas.'' 
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Kemains  of  a  Mausoleum  at  Ptolemais  in  Cjreiiaicd.' 

Like  those  petrified  towns  wliich  the  Aral)s  profess  to  have  seen 
m  the  desert,  life  has  entirely  departed  from  them,  and  the 
traveller  tinds  them  lying  dead  on  the  ground  enveloped  in  their 
ancient  walls  as  in  a  winding-sheet  of  stone.  It  is  a  spectacle  at 
once  full  of  gmndeur  and  of  sadness,  which  only  the  East  can 
show,  for  it  is  the  first-boni  of  the  world,  and  has  seen  as  many 
empires  pass   away  as   our   young   Eui-ope   can   reckon  centuries  of 

flocks  and  the  stem  for  man ;  the  root  yielded  assafcetida,  which  wa«  much  esteemed  hy  the 
ancients,  as  it  still  is  by  the  Orientals. 

'  .\rsinoe  covered  a  plain  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  e.vtent,  which  is  slill  surrounded  bv 
a  colossa   ranipart.     The  rums  of  Ptolemais  are  more  than  a  leajrue  hi  circuit.     (Delia  CeUa 
'""^^^   ^.  """  *  distinguished  from  Eg^•ptian  Ptolemais  near  .Mempl.is.-.Erf  | 

-  Ihe  Bedouins,  driven  out  of  the  desert  by  the  summer,  came  ever,  vear  with  their  flocks 

1^:  ,Xr;ty"' '"""""'' '" '""  ■"""""""" "'  ""'"""■  ^'^''''  '^-">'  ^'■^^'^^^ 

^  Capruiu  Heechy,  £.rj}ed.  to  Explore,  etc. 


existence.  These  old  ruins  indeed,  conceal  others,  and  rest  on 
a  soil  on  wliich  a  civilized  people  had  trodden  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Greeks.  The  monuments  here  bear  inscriptions  in  unknov/n 
characters,  doubtless  the  last  traces  of  an  indigenous  population 
which  had  sprung  up  in  this  great  African  oasis. 

Cp'enaica,    the    land   of    mountains,    springs,    and    forests,    but 
without   a   large    river,    yet    resembled    Egypt    in    its    fertility   and 


^■^ ; .', 


View  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Apollonia,' 

isolation.  Like  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  it  was  surrounded  by 
frightful  deserts,  and  could  only  be  approached  from  the  Medi- 
terranean by  two  or  three  points.'-^  Here  com  was  not  the  chief 
article  of  commerce,  but  silphium,  exported  through  the  whole 
empire,  essence  of  roses,  oil  (the  best  in  the  world),  and  above 
all,   wines ;    accordingly  Bacchus  was    held   in    great   honour   here. 

^  Captain  Beechy,  E.vped.,  etc.,  p.  466. 

2  These  points  are  now— Tajouni,  Bengazi— perhaps  the  ancient  l^erenice,  and  Marza-Sousa, 
the  ancient  ApoUonia.  This  would  be,  says  Ritter  (ii.  239),  an  admirable  colony  for  a  European 
power. 


Hi 
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At  every  step  we  find  remains  of  his  temples.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  five  large  towns,  Berenice, 
Arsinoe,  Ptulemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene,  which  in  riches  and 
luxury  rivalled  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia.  The  effeminacy  of  the 
Cyrenians  had  become  proverbial ; '  there,  truly,  philosophy  might 
declare  [through  Aristippus]  its  decision  :  ''  Happiness  lies  in  pleasure." 
The  will  of  its  last  king  had  deli\ered  this  beautiful  country 
over  to  the  Eomans,^  but  they  owned  so  many  others  that  hitherto 
they  had  given  little  attention  to  this  remote  possession  ;  the 
emperors  afterwards  did  so  ;  some  beautiful  Roman  ruins  testify, 
to  their  care. 

« 

The   Greater   Syrtis,    which   bordered    on    Cyrenaica,    was    the 
fiekl  of   battle    between    the    sea    and    the   Sahara.       The    waves    of 
the    one,    driven   during   nine    months   of    the    year    by    the    north 
winds,  there  struggk^d  with  the  sands  of  the    other,   and  the  shore 
presented   only   an    alternation   of    shifting   sand-hills,    salt-marshes, 
and  plains  covered  with  a  kiyer  of  salt  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
The   gulf    was   no  safer   for    vessels   than    the   shore   for   caravans; 
the    current    which    carried    the    waters    eastward   broke  against   tlie 
plateau  of  Barca  and    was   thrown   back   in   a   thousand   directions, 
causing   a   violent   and    dangerous   agitation   luuongst    the    shallows. 
The   (Vrenians    and    (Virthaginians    liad    nevertheless   contended    for 
this    gloomy    region,    and    towns   were    built    there.      The   fall   of 
Carthage  and  the  cessation  of  the    extensive  trade  which  it  carried 
on  with  the   interior  of   Africa  through  this    country    led   to   their 
decay  ;    the   Empire    afterwards    soon    restored   to    them    a   lasting 
prosperity. 

Africa  is  always  marvellously  fertile  or  of  distressing  barren- 
ness. Between  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis  fertile  soil  is  to  be  seen 
here  and  there;  the  neighbourhood  of  Leptis  the  Great  and 
the  valley  of  Cinyps  produced,  says  Herodotus,  three  hundredfold. 
Accordingly  Leptis  itself  had  become  an  important  city  ;  its  ruins 
cover  a  space  three  miles  long  by  two  broad.  After  this  place 
Strabo  names  only  a  few  towns  which  kept  up  the  industry  of 
puiijle   dyeing,    the  last  remnant  of  Pha^nician  civilization,   another 

'  TLe  comic  poet  Alexis,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  ridicules  their  lon^  banquets:  "Invite  one 
guest,  eighteen  will  come-in  ton  chariots  with  thirty  horses."     (Athen.,  Deipnosoph.,  xii.  1.) 
*  Vol.  ii.  p.  46l. 


relic  of  which,  the  Punic  dialect,  was  to  last  for  a  long  time.  The 
geographer  speaks  also  of  a  large  port  at  the  foot  of  Lesser  Syrtis. 
There  the  town  of  Cabes  now  stands,  numbering  not  less  than 
80,000  souls. 

Isolated  by  reason  of  the  sea  and  the  sands,  the  region  of  the 
Syrtes  had  continued,  till  the  late  wars,  separated  from  the  Roman 
world  by  Numidia,  which  the  senate  had  not  wished  to  make  into 
a  province.  An  unaccountable  caution  had  in  truth  arrested  the 
progress  of  Roman  colonization.  It  was  for  a  descent  upon  that 
continent  that  the  first  legions  which  left  Italy  had  embarked ; 
two  centuries  had  passed  since  then,  and  although  they  had 
returned  thither  three  times  more  with  the  two  Scipios  and  with 
Marius,    only    a    small    number   of    colonists   and    Italian    merchants 


Coin  of  Roman  Carthago.^ 


Coin  of  Micipsa.^ 


had  settled  there,  instead  of  the  crowd  Avhich  hastened  into  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Asia.  But  lately  Rome  in  reality  possessed  only 
a  corner  of  land  there,  the  former  Carthaginian  Africa,  and  even 
that  she  had  generously  shared  with  the  kings  of  Kumidia. 

This  kingdom,  which  after  Jugurtha's  death,  was  divided, 
had  been  united  afresh,  and  under  Juba  it  extended  through  fertile 
districts,  from  Ampsagas  to  the  sea  of  the  Syrtes.  In  this  way  it 
protected,  the  province  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic  tribes, 
but  it  also  surrounded  it  in  a  dangerous  fashion.  Juba  showed 
this  during  Csesar's  campaign  in  Africa.  Nevertheless,  the  senate 
had  not  neglected  their  usual  precautions.  On  the  coast  along 
the    Syrtes,    several    free    towns,    Thapsus,    Leptis    Minor,    Achulla, 


'  Head  of  Ceres. 

-  Horse  on  the  left ;  in  the  background,  a  sceptre.     Bronze  coin  of  Micipsa. 
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Usilla,    Toudalis,    and    perhaps    nadrumetuiii,    wore    like    so    many 
gates  opening   upon  Xumidia.     By  them    Caesar   had  entered.     His 
great-uncle,   Marius,   had  prepared   other   auxiliaries   for   him.     The 
Ga^tuli,    whom    Strabo    calls    the   greatest    of    the    Libyan   nations, 
and    who    pitched    their    tents    on    the    southern    slope    of    Atlas,' 
depended   for    their  supply  of  grain  on  the    Xumidian    kings;    but 
this   dependence   thc^y   submitted   to   unwillingly,  and  ^Vfarius,  when 
he  allowed  Xuniidia   to  continue,   took  care   to  establish  an   under- 
standing  with   these   nomads.       A    number   of    Gii^tuli    had    become 
his   clients,    or   received   the    title   of    Roman    citizens.     Caesar,    by 
recalling    these    facts,    gained     over     the    whok^    nation,    and'   the 
diversion  made  by  this  people    aided   greatly    in    tlie   defeat   of   the 
Pompeians. 

The  battle  of  Thapsns  led  to  tht^  whole  of  Numidia  and  part 
of  the  country  of  the  Cnetuli  being  reduced  to  a  province.  Some 
years  later,  when  Bogud,  miv  of  the  two  Moorish  kings,  took  the 
^ide  of  Antony,  Octavius  adjudged  his  kingdom,  :\Iauretania 
Tingitana,  to  the  other  prince,  who  was  already  master  of  Mauretania 
("lesaric^nsis ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  the  year  3>],  he 
incorporated  l)()th  into  the  domain  of  the  Republic.  Nortiiern 
Africa  had  thus  entirely  changed  in  th(^  space  of  a  few  years,  and 
the  same  uiliuence,  spreading  over  it  from  Alexandria  to  Tingis, 
was  soon  to  restore  life  to  its  desolate  shores.  Already  C'arthage,' 
rebuilt  by  Cirsar,  and  colonized  by  Augustus,  was  again  becoming 
a  flourishinfi:  citv. 

In  the  interior  of   Xumidia  one  town  surpassed  all  the  others, 

and  indeed  could  no  longer  be  called  a  barbarian 
city.  This  was  Cirta,  to  which  Micipsa  had 
summoned  some  (ireek  colonists,  and  which  Ciesar 
had  given  to  his  Italian  adventurers. 

Tangiers,  Tm(/is,  had  just  received  from  Octa- 
vius the  right  of  citizenship.  But  Mauretania, 
situated  behind  it,  was  little  known,  althougli 
they  boasted  of  its  beautiful  rivers  and  its 
fertility,  its  vines,  which  produced  bunches  of  grapes  a  cubit 
length,  its    trees,  which    supplied    tables    in   one    piece,   veined   with 


Coin  of  Tinais.' 
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the  most  beautiful  colours,^  and  its  horses,  swifter  than  the  wind. 
A  somewhat  extensive  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa  could  not 
fail  to  draw  thither  the  Roman  population,  in  spite  of  nearness  of 
the  desert  and  its  threatening  hordes. 

What  were  these  tribes  ?  After  Greek  civilization  had  readied 
the  Numidians,  the  earliest  scholars  of  that  people  found  it  easy 
to  invent  an  illustrious  origin  for  themselves.  They  could  not  be 
either  Greeks  or  Romans ;  they,  availed  themselves  of  vague 
tradition,  and  connected  themselves  with  what  was  most  illustrious 
in  the  world,  after  Rome  and  Greece,  namely,  Persia.  Sallust, 
who  obtained  an  explanation  of  their  books,  found  from  them  that 
the    Xumidians    had    for    their    ancestors    Persians,    com[)anions    of 


View  of  Tauoiers  (Present  State). 

Heracles.     When   the   Christian  religion   in   its   turn   penetrated   to 
these   countries,    the   Moors    became    the   Oanaauites   whom    Joshua 

expelled  from  Palestine. 

Herodotus  is  more  simple,  and  doubtless  nearer  the  truth; 
he  acknowledges  only  two  native  races  in  Africa,  the  Libyans  and 
the  Ethiopians ;  and  two  foreign  ones,  the  Greeks  and  the  Phanicians.-' 
The  persistent  tradition  of  great  migrations  from  Asia,  and  the 
existence  from  Egypt  to  the  extremities  of  Atlas  of  one   language 

'  It  was  in  the  Atlas  tl,e  citrus  (thuva  art:cu!ata)  was  fou.td,  which  fur..i.shed  the  tahles 
sold  in  Rome  at  a  fabulous  price.  Cicero  paid  for  one  £8,000;  .he  Cetheg.  had  another  worth 
£1 1  .(U).     ( I'linv.  IIM.  Xaf;  xiii.  20.) 

-Sail.,  Hell  Jii;/.,  17-18:  I'rocop.,  HiI.  Valid.,  ii.  K). 
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which  IS  not  without  analogy  to  the  Semitic  dialects,  have  already 
shown  us  that  a  great  people  had  spread  over  the  African  continent 
in  this  direction.  Local  separation  over  a  great  area  led  to 
diversities  of  customs.. 

The  two  foreign  races, 
the  Greeks  and  Pha3nicians, 
were  now  subject  to  Rome. 
The  black  race  had  escaped 
her,  and  would  continue  to 
do   so,    but  she  found   her- 
self fiice   to   face   with   the 
Libyans,  who,  in  Zeugitania 
and    Byzacium,     had    been 
accustomed    to    the    Roman 
yoke,  and,  in  Xumidia  had 
begun    to    feel    it    tlirough 
their    kings,    who    for    a 
century   had    been   converts 
to    Roman    civilization.      If 
the  Republic  did  not  among 
the   nations   come   into  col- 
lision with  tluit  religious 
opposition    which    leads    to 
desperate    resistance,    she 
encountered   such   an  oppo- 
sition  to   her  customs,  that 
Augustus  deemed  it  prudent 


Hercules  strang-ling  Ant.Tiis.' 


ii 


to  abandon  the  government  of  the  country  to  native  princes,  that 
they  might  establish  to^vns  whicli  should  render  tlie  occupation 
more  easy,  encourage  commerce,  literature  and  arts,  which  should 
create  interests  favourable  to  foreign  rule,  and,  in  a  Mord,  prepare 
tliose  rude  tribes  to  accept  tlie  direct  action  of  Rome. 

J  Marble  ^ro.ip  from  the  gallery  of  Florence.  This  ^^roup,  published  bv  De  Rossi  (I^acrolfa 
di  Statue  antreheo  moderue,  1704),  is  considered  by  Maffei  to  be  probablv  [a  copy  of]  that  of 
lolycleitus,  ment.oned  by  Pliny.  illUt.  Nat.,  xxxu.  ^.)  We  gave,  In  vol.  ii.  p.  750,  a 
represf-ntation  of  the  same  subject  from  a  painted  vase. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE  ALLIED   OR   TRIBUTARY  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  PEOPLES  BORDERIN(} 

UPON  THE   FRONTIERS. 

I. — Native  Governments. 

• 

THE  provinces  were  not  the  only  possessions  of  the  Republic. 
Under  different  titles  Rome  held  sway  over  vast  regions 
which  were  named  the  allied  countries,  because  with  the  semblance 
of  independence  a  doubtful  liberty  had  been  left  them,  regiones 
duhice  lihertatis. 

Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  kings  who  had  retained  their  thrones 
by  consenting  to  an  alliance  with  Rome,  calls  them,  in  studied 
phrase,  veins  scrvitutis  instrumcntum.  But  Strabo  says  more  simply  : 
*'0f  these  countries  which  form  the  Roman  Empire,  some  are 
governed  by  kings;  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  provinces,  are 
directly  administered  by  the  Romans.  There  are  also  some  free 
towns ;  and  lastly,  a  few  countries  are  governed  by  dynasties, 
phylarchs,  and  priests,  who  acknowledge  the  soAcreignty  of  the 
Republic,   though  they  live   conformably  to  their  own  laws." 

The  senate  was  not  inclined  to  multiply  armies  and  functionaries. 
Having  to  restrain  and  defend  60,000,000  of  men,  with  a  few 
thousand  soldiers,  and  some  hundreds  of  agents,  they  had  governed 
as  much  as  possible  by  natives.  And  they  were  right,  for  the 
Roman  people  were  amongst  the  subject  nations  but  an  impercep- 
tible minority. 

This  manner  of  acting  was  not  odious  cunning,  as  Tacitus 
gives  us  to  understand,  but  prudence.  For  Rome,  as  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  no  longer  reduced  to  the  Machiavellian 
combinations  she  had  employed  in  the  days  of  her  weakness.  The 
kings    whom    she    maintained    ruled      only     over    submissive    and 
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scanty  populations;  at  a  word  from  her  they  would  fall  without 
exciting  a  murmer,  for  everyone  knew  they  were  but  Roman  pro- 
consuls.^ As  she  had  left  the  republics  of  Greece  their  own  laws, 
so  she  permittc^l  the  peoples  accustomed  to  the  authority  of  king 
or  priest  to  retain  the  leader  they  preferred,  especially  tlie  nomadie 
tribes,  who  had  no  towns  by  which  Rome  conld  hold  them 
in  check;  but  kings,  p(H>ple8,  cities,  all  knew  that  tliey  had  a 
imister  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  year  21),  Antiochus, 
king  of  Commagene,  assassinated  a  deputy  whom  his  brother  was' 
sending  to  Rome  ;  he  was  summoned  before  the  senate,  cuudemned, 
and  executed  by  order  of  Augustus.' 

The  whole  Empire  of  Roiiun  tlierefore,  was"  thus  divided.  Those 
•directly  governed  were  the  countries,  such  as  Gaul  and  Spain, 
where  the  conquerors  had  found  among  thousands  of  barbarous 
States  no  local  government  strong  enough  to  be  responsible  for  the 
submission  of  the  country.  Tlunv  they  were  obliged  to  transact 
their  own  business,  organize  an  administration,  open  roads,  and 
estal)lish  towns.  In  European  and  Asiatic  (ireece,  they  continued 
to  speak  of  Ilellenie  liberty,  a  tietion  whicli  had  been  so  convenient, 
and,  to  spaiv  themsolvos  the  tedium  of  constant  intervention,  they 
still  maintained  autonomy  in  a  great  number  of  cities. 

In  more  distant  phices,  towards  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates, 
they  had  to  keep  order  on  the  frontiers  ;  who  W(^re  more  fitted  to 
take  this  upon  themselves,  so  far  from  Italv,  than  the  native 
governments?  Rv  the  rude  lessons  of  SyUa'and  Lucullus,  cf 
R'^mpey  and  Caesar,  these  princes  had  learned  Rome's  strength 
and  their  own  weakness.  They  therefore  accepted  their  part  N\^th 
resignation;    their    hereditary    right     being    maintained    for   them,'' 

>  Some  of  these  kings  called  themselves  procurators  of  the  Roman  peopl..     (Sail     Bell 
'/'///.,  J4.)     Kmg  (  ottius  m  his  inscription  termed  himself  prref^tn.^  ririfafum 
-  Dion,  Hi.  43. 

^  With  consent  of  the  senate.  aft.rwar.ls  of  tl,e  emperor.     (Joseph.,  Antirj.  Jud.,  xvi   9  4  ) 
Ihe^-  often  paid  tribute  attd  furm.hed  auxiliaries  in  case  of  war.     (8.11..  I  J.  J.^.,  31  ; '  A^p 

ahow  us  ^3  cond.oon  of  these  kn,,s.  They  did  not  possess  the  ri.ht  of  making  war,  of'dL 
p;^m.  ot  then-  .suecessioti,  and  Jewish  kinjrs  coined  copper  monev  onlv.  (Cave<loni  x/ani.Zt 
«..  Modena,  S..0  p  5.>,  The  kings  of  Thrace  and  the  I^.;ph...us  coined  .^^^^T^ 
Lose  kn.gs  had  the  right  to  coin  gold.  These  itulependent  kin^^loms  were  thtts  considered  Z 
formmg  an  integral  part  of  th.  empire,  just  like  the  free  to.n.  and  when  the  empZ  o"^^^^^^ 
an  em.meration  their  inhabitants  were  also  coun.e.l.     (St   Luke   ii   1  ) 


they  looked  upon  their  kingdom  as  a  patrimony  where  it  was  their 
interest  to  maintain  order  and  security. 

Km(/s  and  dynasties  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.~-li  was  in 
Thrace  that  the  nearest  allied  kings  were  to  be  found. 
In  the  Civil  wars  of  Rome,  they  prudently  divided 
themselves  between  the  two  factions,  in  order  that  the 
partisan  of  the  conqueror  might  save  the  friend  of  the 
conquered.  Rhoescuporis  had  helped  Brutus;  his 
brother  Rhoescus  the  triumvirs,  and  they  pardoned  ^ihoiscuporis.^ 
the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  latter.  These  connections  introduced 
some  Roman  habits  into  the  country,  but  the  Thracians  still  remained 
barbarians,  in  spite  of  the  Latin  verses  of  Cotys  ;  ^  and  in  the  Ilfcmus 
there  dwelt  wetched  and  ferocious  tribes  of  banditti.  The  colours 
in  which  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  painted  these  tribes  400  years 
previously  were  still  true,  for  Tacitus  does  not  vary  them.  They 
tattooed  their  children.  They  considered  husbandry  unworthy  of 
a  warrior,  and  knew  no  sources  of  gain  but  war  and  theft.  They 
immolated  human  victims  to  their  gods.  Such  habits  do  not  make 
nations  great  or  strong.  Thrace,  sparsely  peopled,  though  still 
troublesome,  was  not  dangerous;  when  barbarous  peoples  degenerate, 
when  they  lose  their  savage  energy,  they  fall  more  rapidly,  more 
hopelessly  than  civilized  nations.  The  Thracians  of  Thucydides 
were  formidable,  those  of  Tacitus  are  contemptible. 

In  Asia,  more  than  half  the  domains  of  the  Republic  had 
retained  their  native  chiefs.  Cappadocia,  a  large  plain 
frozen  in  winter,  scorched  in  summer,  here  and  there 
marshy,  and  in  many  places  imiu-egnated  with  salt, 
which  arrested  vegetation,  was  nevertheless  rich  in  grain, 
but  without  woods  or  fruit-trees.  It  lacked  towns  and  nt  King  of 
consequently  manufactures,  and  it  had  instead  many  ^'^pW^^da. 
strong  castles,  whence  the  kings,  their  friends  and  the  nobles  kept 
in  check  a  dull  and  listless  population,  as  evil  in  repute  at  Rome 
as  it  had  been  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  who 
had  recently  scandalized  the  Romans  greatly  by  refusing  the  liberty 
which   the    senate   had    offered   them.      And   yet    their   kings,    who 

*  From  a  coin  of  tlie  Cabinet  de  France.     Bare  and  beardless  head  of  Rhoescuporis  I. ; 
behind  it,  a  monogram  ;  underneath,  the  date,  H  K  T. 
2  Ovid,  Epp.  Pont.,  ii.  9. 
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on  their  coins  styled  themselves  friends  of  the  Romans,  did  not 
treat  them  with  very  fatherly  authority.  When  their  revenues 
diminished  they  sold  their  subjects   to   cover   the   deficiency.      One 

of   the  last,  the  brother  of    that   Ariobarzanes 

III.  whom   the   usurious   demands  of   Pompey 

and  Ca?sar  had  beggared,  amused  himself  with 

stopping   up   one  of   the  outlets  of  the  Melas, 

and   changed   the  whole  of   an  immense  plain 

into   a  lake.     lie   wished  to   form   an  ^Egean 

sea   in   the    middle   of   the  land,   with   ishmds 

arranged   in   a  circle   like   the    Cyclades.     But 

"^^^^  ''*'    ■  the  river   burst   its  bounds  and  inundated  the 

lands   of    the   Galatie.     The   latter   complained    to   the   senate,    who 

caused  Ariarathes  to  pay  300  talents  for  this  royal  whim. 

The  most  important  person  in  the  State,  after  the  king,  was 
the  chief  priest  of  Ma ;  being  appointed  for  life,  and  always  chosen 
from  the  royal  family,  he  possessed  all  the  privileges  of  sovereignty. 
At  Comana  6,000  slaves  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  temple,  the  revenues  of  which  were  considerable. 
That  of  Jupiter,  in  Morimene,  had  3,000,  with  a  yearly  revenue 
of  fifteen  talents  for  the  pontiff,  who  held  tlie  first  rank  below 
the  chief  priest  of  Comana.  This  population,  which  was  very 
superstitious,  divided  itself,  as  we  see,  between  its  kings,  its 
nobh^s,     and     its    priests,     yielding     submissively    to    all.      Antony 

liad  driven  out  Ariarathes  in  the  year  o(j, 
mid  given  his  place  to  Archelaus. 

Near    the    Cappadocians    dwelt    the 
(jalatae,    formerly    divided     into    three 
tribes,   each  of   which  formed    four   tet- 
Coin  of  Archelaus  rarchics.      The  twelve  tetrarchs  and  the 

(obverse).' 

judges  managed  the  ordinary  business  ; 
but  wdien  a  murder  was  in  question,  a  jury  of  300  warriors  met 
under  the  shadow  of  the  oaks  and  gave  their  decision.  This  organi- 
zation, a  relic  of  the  oldest  time,  liad  been  gradually  modified ; 
first,  each  tribe  had  had  only  one  chief,  then  all  the  peopk^  were 
divided  between  two  princes;  still  later,  Dejotarus  receivc^l  from  the 


^^^i^'^s^\ 


Archelaus 
(reverv-^e).* 


^  Head  of  Archelaus.    On  the  reverse,  BASF  \E122  APXKAAOr  fMAOn  ATlMAOSTOr  KTI2T0Y* 
a  club  aud  K  in  tlie  centre.     Silver  coin  f»f  Archt'ljiiis. 
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senate  the  title  of  king  along  with  Lesser  Armenia.  Some  time 
before  Actium,  Antony,  who  had  little  confidence  in  the  old 
monarch,  had  given  to  his  general,  Amyntas,  a  part  of  Galatia 
with  the  mountainous  regions  infested 
by  brigands,  which  extended  south  to 
the  sea  of  Cyprus.  Both  were  never- 
theless guilty  of  defection  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  and  by  this  treason  saved 
their  crown,  which  Augustus  left  them. 
Pessinus,  famous  for  its  temple  of 
Cybele,  no  longer  contained  the  image 
of  the  goddess,  which  had  long  been 
at  Eome,  and  its  chief  priests  had  lost 
the  authority  and  the  large  revenues 
which  made  them  equal  to  kings.  Only 
its   commerce   remained,   thanks   to   its    Poiemon  i.  King  of  Pontus  and  of 

.      1  . , .  •  the  Bosphorus, 

central  position. 

During  an  expedition  of  the  Parthians  into  Asia  Minor,  a 
rhetorician  had  saved  the  town  of  Laodicea.  Ilis  courage  and 
eloquence  were  magnificently  rewarded.  Antony,  prodigal  of  the 
title  of  king,  awarded  it  justly  this  time  when  he  gave  it  to 
Poiemon,  the  son  of  the  rhetorician,  together  w^th  the  charge  of 
the  whole  eastern  frontier,  from  the  Pontus  Euxinus  almost  to 
Cilicia.^  Poiemon  proved  so  able  that  Augustus  never  thought 
of  punishing  for  his  friendship  with  Antony  a  man  whose  task  it 
was  to  keep  watch  for  the  Empire  over  the  kings  of  Armenia.  He 
also  retained  the  prince  of  Samosata,  who,  in  the  angle  included 
between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  watched  the  Parthians ; 
but  in  eastern  Cilicia  he  displaced  the  sons  of  Tarcondimotos,  who 
liad  been  slain  at  Actium  in  the  ranks  of  the  Antonians. 

In  Syria,  Damascus  had  received  a  Eoman  garrison,  but  the 
province  contained  a  crowd  of  Arab  or  Jewish  chiefs,  some  of  them 
unsubdued  plunderers,  others  wavering  between  the  Pomans  and 
the  Parthians,  and  even  the  best  being  always  of  doubtful  fidelity. 
One  of  them  has  attained  notoriety— King  Herod. 


^  The  Poleraonian  Pontus,  wliich  reached  southwards  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Iris, 
formed  a  triangle,  the  extreme  points  of  wliich  were  Zela,  Polemonium,  and  Trapezus.  (Strabo, 
Geograph.j  xii.  p.  577.) 


^  ,,i 
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Herod  and   the  Jeivs.—ln   order   to    become    master  of  a  State 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  in   length,  this  usurper  had  displayed   more 
courage,   address,    and   cruelty,    more   vices   and    talents  than  would 
have  sufficed   for   the  conquest    of   an    empire.     But   Herod   had    to 
deal   with   an   unmanageable    and    headstrong    race,    who   would    be 
conquered    only    by    b(nng   crushed,    and    he    had    tamed    them    by 
punishments.     He  belonged  to  a  country  and  an  age  in  which  death 
was  given  and  received  with  a  facility  which,   happily,   we  do  not 
understand,  and  of    all  those  who  then  possessed   this  gloomy  i-ight 
of  blood,   no  one  abused  it  as  he.     His  friends,  even  his  relatives, 
perished;    his    Avife,    the    beautiful    Manamne,  .was    beheaded;    he 
caused  two  of  his   sons  to  be   strangled,   and,  five   days   before   his 
death,    he  ordered    the  execution  of   the   third.      Knowing   well   the 
hatred   of   the   people,    and   yet   anxious   that    his   death    should    be 
mourned,    he   assembled   the   chief    persons    of    the    nation    in    the 
hippodrome  of  Jericho,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  massacred 
as  soon  as  he  had  given  u])  the  ghost,   in   order  that    there  might 
be  a  time  of  mourning,  and  of  real  mourning  in  the  whole  count'iy. 
When  he    expired,  his  sister  Salome  concealed  his  death  for  a  day 
and   sealed   with   the   royal   signet   an   order    of    deliveranc^e.      The 
East  holds   life  cheap;    it   loves   power   and    magnificence;    Herod, 
who  knew  how  to  terrify  and  to  dazzle,   reigned  thirty-four  years, 
and  received  the  title  of  Great. 

He   was    descended   from    a   race    hateful    to    the    Jews;    his 

father,  Antipater  the  Idumoean,  had  been  C^ff'sar's 
agent  in  Judoea,  and  he  himself  owed  all  his 
fortune  to  Antony.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
he  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  at  Rhodes, 
and  nobly  confessed  his  friendship  for  his 
former  benefactor.  Octavius,  tired  of  servili- 
ties, was  pleased  to  meet  with  a  real  man; 
CoiuofKhodes.^  he    allowed    him    to   remain    in    his    kingdom, 

which  he  increased  by  all  the  gifts  made  to  Cleopatra  at  the  expense 
of  Palestine,  but  without  lessening  the  enormous  tax  which  Pompey 
had  imposed,  the  fourth  part  of  the  crops  and  the  capitation -tax.'^ 

'  PO^TQN  EHF  EV  :  on  fl.P  left,  a  Victory  holdin.^  a  palm  and  a  crown.     Reverse  of  a  coin 
or   KiKxIes. 

'  Joseph.,  A7it.  Jud..  xir.  10.  6. 
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Conr^ueror  in  the  Games.-^ 


These  Romans  seem  nevertheless  to  have  had  an  involuntary 
respect  for  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  worship.  Strabo 
admires  them,  and  notwithstanding  his  haughty  scorn  for  a  people 
of  whom  he  kncAV  little,  Tacitus  does  them 
homage.^  When  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  he 
respected  the  treasures  of  the  temple ;  Agrippa 
sacrificed  there,  as  Alexander  had  done  be- 
fore, and  the  governors  whom  Eome  sent  to 
the  Jews,  far  from  finding  fault  with  the 
intolerant  zeal  of  this  race,  increased  the 
magnificence  of  their  festivals  by  associating 
imperial  authority  therewith.'^  A  more  certain  sign  is  found  in  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  Jews,  already  scattered  in  great  numbers 
throughout  all  the  provinces  ;  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  settled,  without  any  obligation  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  city,  permission  to  observe  their  laws 
and  feasts  everywhere,  and  even  exemption  from  military  service. 
But  are  those  edicts,  which  would  have  ensured  to  them  such 
marvellous  advantages,  authentic  ?  It  is  doubtful ;  some  of  their 
provisions  at  least  are  suspicious. 

As  chief  of  this  people,   Herod   utilized  these  traditions  of  the 
Roman  policy;    he  obtained  the  favour   of   Augustus,    who  ordered 


'  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  760.  Tacitus  {Hist.,  v.  5)  speaks  nobly  of  the  inaiiuer  in  which  they  had 
conceived  the  divinity  :  Meiite  sola,  unumque  numen  intclUgunt  ....  summum  illud  et 
cetenium,  neque  mutabile  neque  mteriturum. 

-  From  an  enj^raved  stone  (cornelian,  '39  inch  by  '4724  inch)  of  the  Cabinet  de  France. 
(Cliabouillet,  op.  cit.,  No.  1869.)  The  aun(/a  carries  the  palm  which  he  has  just  received  as 
a  prize  in  the  games. 

^  During  the  feast  of  the  Passover  the  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Jerusalem  were  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  temple.  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  20.)  Pontius  Pilate  had  sent  for  a  legion  to  come 
to  Jerusalem  with  its  standard  ;  at  the  entreaties  of  the  priests  he  consented  to  send  the  standards 
back  to  Ciesarea  to  avoid  wounding  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  by  images  which  their  religion  con- 
demned. (Joseph.,  ibid.,  ii.  14.)  Tiberius  also  ordered  him  to  remove  from  Jerusalem  the 
golden  shields  which  he  had  caused  to  be  placed  there,  the  inscriptions  of  which,  containing  the 
names  of  some  pagan  divinities,  were  a  subject  of  scandal  to  the  Jews.  (Philo,  de  Let/at.  ad 
Caiion,  p.  1033.)  Even  under  Nero,  a  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Syria  who  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  collect  information  about  an  incipient  revolt,  "  went  up  into  the  temple,"  says 
Josephus  {ibid.,  ii.  2S),  "  and  there  worshipped  God  and  the  holy  shrines  without  penetrating 
further  than  our  religion  permitted  him."  Lastly,  the  officers  of  the  emperor  offered  sacrifices 
in  his  name  every  year.  "When  the  Jews  in  revolt  (under  Nero)  desired  that  they  should  be 
refused,  the  priests  cried  out  at  the  impiety  and  appealed  to  the  example  of  all  times  and  the 
gifts  offered  by  strangers  in  tha  temple,  which  formed  its  principal  ornament,  etc.  (Joseph., 
ibid.,  31.) 
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liiiii  to  free  the  eiivirous  of  Daiiuiseus  from  robbers.  But  oue  day, 
when  the  Jewish  king  pursued  the  bauditti  as  far  as  the  territories 
of  the  Xabatlueau  Arabs,  the  (Miiperor  deemed  it  a  serious  expedi- 
tion, with  i)lans  of  conquest,  and  sharply  rebuked  the  ambition  of 
his  vassal.  ^'Hitherto,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "1  treated  you  as  a 
friend;  for  the  future  I  shall  treat  you  as  a  subject."  lierod 
humbled  himself. 

Nevertheless,  to  please  his  master  he  spared  nothing;  statues, 
temples,  towns  of  marble  were  erected  in  the  emperor's  honour 
under  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  Jews;  but  Herod,  imbued  with 
Greek  manners,  was  no  longer  an  Israelitish  prince,  lie  pensioned 
poets  at  Eome ;  he  distributed  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games ;  he 
adored  the  divinity  of  the  founders  of  the  Empire,  and  at  the 
siime  time  he  destroyed  one  after  the  other  all  the  institutions 
dear  to  his  nation;  the  high  priesthood  and  the  sanhedrim  were 
degraded,  the  national  laws  scorned,  and  terror  was  held  over 
every  head  faithful  to  the  ancient  worship. 

r>ut    the   Jews  were   not   confined    to   Jud^a  only.      This  little 

/^^^T^^      ^,'-'-x        nation  had    multiplied   with   incredible    fruit- 

^c^Jy^-^'^H     ^^^^^^"''    ^^^    their    dispersion    had     ahvady 

^rf  \.#    K%SrM     "^^o^"-        It  would  be  ditheult,''  says  Strabo, 

"  to  find  one  spot  in  the  habitable  earth 
which  has  not  received  them  and  where  they 
have  not  oecome  firiidy  established.  At  Alexandria  they  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  town  and  form  a  kind  of  republic,  living  under 
its  own  laws."^  At  Cyrene,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Tlirace,  in  the 
islands,  at  Corinth,  they  were  found  in  great  numbers,  and  even  at 
Eome,  where  tliey  showed  such  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Ciesar.  At 
Babylon,  Ilyrcanus  found  a  whole  tribe  of  them.  At  Seleucia  more 
than  50,000  were  killed  at  one  time;  an  equal  nund)er  were  after- 
wards  massacred    at    Alexandiia   under   Nero.      Since   the    time-  of 


'  Unlike  the  Roman  matron  who  prided  herself  on  the  title  of  univira,  the  Jewish  woman 
considered  widowliood  "  as  a  state  of  desolation."  A  large  familv  was  heM  a  blessing  This 
explains  how  the  Jewisli  race  has  survived  notwithstanding  its  sad  history. 

•^  NIKIA2  ;  a  bare  head  of  Nicias,  facing  right.  On  the  reverse,  Kiil^N  ;  serpent  entwined 
around  a  staflf.     lironze  coin  of  C'os. 

-'  Philo  (adv.  Flac,  p.  071c)  reckons  that  there  were  1,000,000  Jews  in  E<r^•pt  He  savs 
(deLeffaf.adCamm,^.  1()l>:Jd)  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  them  i.i  Habylon  and  the 
neighbouring  satrapies.     lie  enumerates  (p.  10;il-i>)  the  places  to  which  they  hud  spread 


Coin  of  Cos.^ 


Mithridates  those  of  Asia  Minor  were  rich  enough  to  deposit  at 
Cos  800  talents.  Every  year  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  received 
their  offerings,  a  double  drachm  contributed  by  eacli  emigrant,^ 
for,  with  the  indomitable  tenacity  of  their  race,  their  prayers  were 
always  directed  towards  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Josephus  asserts 
that   at   a   festival   2,700,000    of  them  were   reckoned   in   the   holy 

city.' 

Strange    to    say,    two    little   nntionsi,    horn    in    a    barren    land, 


^^'irA 


Grotto  and  ISource  oi  the  Joi-dau. 


but  both  of  inexhaustible  fruitfulness,  covered  and  contested  the 
East.  The  history  of  St.  PauFs  apostolic  travels  shows,  in  every 
city,  synagogues  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  and,  as 
if  the  two  civilizations  were  advancing  to  meet  one  another,  the 
Jews  in  Greece  penetrated  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Parthenon, 
whence  they  menaced  the  daughter  of   Zeus,  and   Greek  civilization 

^  Cic,  pro.  Flac.y  28. 
=  Bfl/.Jud.,\\.,i). 


i 
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advanced  triumphantly  as  far  as  Jiidiua,  where  they  consecrated  to 
Pan  and  to  the  IN'yniphs  the  grottu  whence  the  Jordan  issued.^  It 
was  in  Greek  that  the  apo.stk^s  were  to  announce  the  new  hiw  of 
the  Jews;  into  Greek  also  that  the  okl  was  transLited  by  the 
8eptuagint,  and  in  Greek  their  successors  were  to  defend  it.  But 
with  the  hmguage  of  Plato  many  Platonic  ideas  penetrated  into 
this  long-isolated  Mosaic  world;  looking  at  it  from  the  surface 
only,  it  woukl  seem  that  polytheism  and  Judaism  were  already 
about  to  come  to  an   agreement,   since  the  eminent  men  of  Greece 


Pau  and  a  Nymph.a 

and  Eome  had  ceased  to  believe  iu  more  than  ouo  god.  and 
Josephus  and  Philo,  like  their  dosceudant.,  were  deist  philosophers 
rather  thuu  doctors  of  the  law.  But  the  crowd  did  not  accept 
without  fierce  struggles  those  co.npro.nisos  which  were  .na.le  above 
their  heads  by  great  intellects,  and  rivers  of  blood  were  shed  before 
ttic  compromise  was  established. 

In  their  most  distant  colonies  the  Jews   lived  apart   by  many 
difficult  and  often  equivocal   crafts,  and  in   spite  of   their  apparent 


humility,  were  full  of  pride  for  the  purity  of  their  race  and  their 
creed,  full  of  scorn  for  those  literary,  artistic,  frivolous,  and  gay 
populations  whom  they  used  to  their  profit  by  bending  before  them. 
Even  in  Judiea  the  repulsion  which  the  mass  of  the  Jews  felt 
towards  foreign  ideas  was  increased  by  a  prince  who  had  made 
himself  the  representative  of  an  union  considered  sacrilegious,  and 
who  held  this  stubborn  people  under  an  unyielding  despotism. 
Accordingly  Judaea  was  in  a  strange  moral  condition.  She  Avas 
agitated  by  a  singular  fermentation,  which  the  terrific  shock  caused 
by  the  fall  of  the  great  Eepublic  increased  yet  more.  Men  took 
refuge  from  the  present  in  the  illusions  of  the  future ;  the  Mazdean 
prophecies  concerning  the  Liberator,  which  had  penetrated  from 
Persia  into  Palestine,  strengthened,  by  defining  it,  the  ancient  belief 
in  the  Messiah,  and  the  apocalyptic  books  announced  the  near 
approach  of  the  glorious  and  holy  reign  of  a  son  of  David.^  At 
Jerusalem  6,000  Pharisees  had  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Herod   anH    predicted   the   advent   of    a   king   who    should   perform 

miracles.'^ 

The  whole  of  the  East  awaited  this  master,  and  in  Jud'jea 
many  believed  they  were  called  to  realize  the  prophecy  themselves.^ 
It  was  at  Jerusalem,  therefore,  in  sight  of  the  Hellenized  king, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  David,  that  the  great  battle  of  the  creeds 
was  imminent. 

11. — Northern  Frontier. 

In  order  to  complete  this  study  of  the  Eoman  world,  there 
remain  to  be  noticed  some  nations  who  lined  the  frontier  of  the 
Empire,  some  of  them  even  included  in  its  limits. 

1  The  Messiah  was  not  only  expected  by  the  Jews  who  had  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
western  Asia,  but  by  the  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  whose  triumph  was  announced  by  the  Vendidad 
and  tlie  greater  number  of  the  religious  writings  of  the  Mazdeans.  It  is  from  the  blendnig  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  songs  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  the  Persian  doctrines  that 
Apocalypses  sprang,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  last,  or  at  least,  the  most 
famous*  that  of  St.  John.  (Cf.  Michel  Nicholas,  Doctrines  religieuses  des  Juifs  durant  les  deux 
siecles  antcrieures  a  Vere  chrctienne,  p.  266  sqq.) 

2  Kara  xf«p«  y<'/t>  tKiivtf)  to.  ttcivtu  dvai,  etc.     (Joseph,  Ant.  Jud.,  xvii.) 

3  See  in  Josephus  {ibid.)  the  troubles  which  broke  out  iu  Judea  on  the  death  of  Ilerod; 
a  shepherd  declared  himself  king  ;  a  former  servant  of  Herod  also  took  this  title ;  Varus  required 
no  less  than  three  legions  with  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  neighbouring  kings  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbances.    He  caused  2,000  Jews  to  be  crucified. 
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T/w  Britons. — Dritaiu  was  allied  to  Gaul  by  its  population, 
which  was  of  the  same  oriij^in,  by  its  Druids,  who  Averc  affiliated 
with  those  of  the  contineut,  and  by  some  coniiiiercial  relations,  but 
not  yet  by  political  dependence.  Notwithstanding  his  double 
expedition  Ciesar  had  been  satisfied  with  a  small  tribute,  which 
the  islanders  soon  forgot  to  pay.  Octavius,  ijiter  a  few  tlu-eats, 
renounced  this  as  a  bad  debt,  having  recognized  that  the  conquest 
of  Britain  was  less  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Gaul  than  the 
proconsul  had  imagined.^ 

But  Ca}sar  was  right  as  regards  the  east  of  Gaul.  Beyond 
tlie  Rhine  there  was  a  danger  ever  to  be  feared,  for  the  tribes 
M'ho  thronged  the  whole  length  of  the  river  were  the  head  of  the 
column  of  barbarians  marching  for  centuries  towards  the  countries 
of  the  West.'  The  Gauls  had  never  been  able  to  defend  the 
.passage  of  tlie  river  ;  =^  the  Belgic  and  the  Cimbri  had  crossed  it, 
and  the  Suevi  had  held  a  province  in  Gaul  for  some  time.  The 
120,000  warriors  of  Ariovistus  were  the  vanguard  of  that  great 
nation  whose  tribes  reached  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Baltic  Sea.  We  ha\'e  seen  the  measures  taken  by  C'cesiir  and 
those  of  Agrippa  to  pre\'ent  a  renewal  of  these  attempts,  but  the 
ability  of  the  chiefs,  the  courage  of  the  legions,  and  all  the 
defensi\e  precautions  served  only  to  delay  the  danger.  On  coming 
into  collision  Avitli  Germany,  Rome  found  there  a  war  which  began 
on  the  edge  of  the  Rhine  with  Ariovistus  and  was  to  end  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  with  Alaric. 

The  German.^.— The  legions  had  not  yet  disturbed  the  Germans 
so  far  as  to  make  them  form  vast  confederations  as  they  did 
afterwards.  In  their  limitless  plains  and  under  their  venerable 
forests,  a  single  one  of  which  was  sixty  days'  journey  in  length, 
there  seethed  a  chaos  of  prolific  tribes,  (/ens  numerosa,  which  were 
invincible,  for  a  foreign  conqueror  Avould  not  have  known  where 
to   attack   them.      They  had   no   towns   in  which   the   national   life 


^  Strabii,  in  this  place  echoing  the  policy  of  Aucrustus  and  Tiberius,  says  :  "  It  is  reckoned 
that  the  amount  of  taxes  the  islanders  pay  on  our  merchan  lise  exceeds  what  an  annual  tribute 
would  yield,  deducting  the  pay  of  troops  necessary  to  guard  the  island  and  collect  the  taxes 
there. 

'^  Quum  videret  Gentianos  tarn  facile  impelli  iit  in  Galliam  venirent.    (Cjesar,  de  Bell  Gall 
iv.  16.)  •' 

^  Germanos  cormiescere  Rhenum  tramire.     (Casar,  ibid.^  i.  3.3.) 
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could  centre,  nothing  but  poor  villages  scattered   over  the  cantons, 
jHKjL      There  were  no  temples;    they  were  not  capable  of   building 
them — no  statues  of   the  gods ;    they  did  not    know    how   to  make 
them.      They  worshipped    nature,   which    they  still    love   so   much, 
the    earth,    springs,    mountains,    the    forests    full    of    mystery   and 
religious    terrors.      They  had   no    sacerdotal  class,  no  primogeniture, 
and  accordingly,  no  w^arlike  aristocracy  to  hold  them  under  a  yoke, 
though  they  had  acknowledged   the  right  of    their  priests  to  punish 
certain  faults ;  but  they  had  soothsayers,  male  and  female ;  sacrifices 
of  horses,  sometimes  of  men,  and  the  seeking  of   the  future  in  the 
entrails  of    victims.^      Their    chiefs    were    chosen    from   among   the 
bravest.^      Though  the  kings  chosen  out  of   the  consecrated  families 
owed   this   dignity  to    their   birth   as   simple   representatives  of    the 
trib(3,    they   had    no    prerogative    other    than    to    maintain   national 
unity  ;  the    council   of   chiefs,   and   afterwards   the   people,  discussed 
the  most  important  affairs,  de  minortbus  rebus  prmeqies  consultant^   de 
majoribus  omnes^  and   they  gave   decisions  by  vote   of    arms,  striking 
their    swords    against    their   bucklers.      They    did   not   even   entrust 
public  authority  with  the  repression  of  private  crimes;  the  offended 
party  himself  avenged   his  injury,   or  he  and  his  friends  compelled 
the  aggressor  to  pay  a  compensation  in  cattle. 

Thus  among  the  Germans  neither  religion  nor  social  organization 
restrained  the  impetuosity  of  their  fiery  nature.  And  this  freedom, 
this  intensity  of  their  spirits  they  spent  in  battles  or  in  games 
almost  as  terrible,  leaping  amidst  SAVords  and  threatening  spears, 
or  descending  the  steep  slopes  of  mountains  and  over  precipices  on 
their  shields.  After  victory  came  endless  revelries;  all  the  booty 
was  spent  in  them.  On  awaking  they  began  afresh  their  distant 
expeditions.     For  a  free  man,  a  son  of   that  god  Tuisto  whom  they 

'  The  head  of  a  family  consulted  fate  just  like  the  priest  of  the  city  and  the  king  or  chief 
took  with  the  latter  the  auspices  for  public  affairs.  If  religion  had  particular  servants  for 
certain  ceremonies,  it  was  still  no  monopoly.  (Cf.  Tac,  Germ.,  10  and  11.)  Caesar  says  that 
they  had  neither  a  sacerdotal  bodv  nor  sacrifices,  and  Tacitus  that  they  hud  neither  temples  nor 
images.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  writer  they  had  not  yet  received  the  worship  of  ^^odm  nor 
the  mythology  and  the  heroic  traditions  whence  arose  the  Edda  and  the  Isihelungen. 

^^Reges  e.v  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  mmunt.  (Tac,  ibid.,  7.)  There  was,  however,  a  kind 
of  hereditarv  nobilitv  gained  bv  great  services.  {Ibid.,  13.)  These  peoples  had  no  common 
name.  The  Romans  gave  them  that  of  German,  Wehrman,  which  signifies  combatant,  warrior; 
they  adopted,  at  a  comparatively  modern  epoch,  that  of  Deutsche.  (Waitz,  Verfa.^misgesch^, 
p.  9.)  [The  standard  work  on  all  questions  of  German  antiquity  is  now  Mullenhoff  s  Deutsche 
Alterth  umskunde. — Ed.'\ 
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eelobmted  in  their  national  songs,'  did  no  work  ;  he  would  have 
blushed  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  w^hat  he  could  win  by 
bloodshed.  His  sla\es,  taken  in  war  or  bought,  and  his  wife  had 
the  care  of  his  flock,  which  was  his  chief  wealth,  or  tilled  the 
field  ;  as  for  him,  he  never,  even  at  a  feast,  laid  aside  his  arms. 
Like  the  Redskins,  he  considered  rhe  chase  and  fighting  the  only 
occupations  fit  for  a  warrior.-'  Their  religion  reflected  the  habits 
and  inmost  thoughts  of  its  believers,  in  the  Walhalla,  the  Olympus 


German  rriestess  \u  a  Chariot  drawn  b^  Oxen.^ 

of    the    Germans,    there    was    nothing    but    continual    battles    and 
prolonged  feasts. 

The    German   women  were    fit    eom})anions    for   their    husbands. 
On   the   day   of    the   betrothal    they  received  as  a  gift    some  oxen, 


I  '/'. 


Tuistonem  must  be  a  false  readincr  from  tlie  Gerynania  of  Tacitus;   it  ought  to  be  read 
Teutonem.     (Holtzmaiiu,  Erkliirumj  von  Tacitus  Gennania.) 

^  The  Suevi,  says  Ciesar  (de  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.  1  ;  vi.  2i>),  are  not  aoriuainted  with  individual 
ownership  of  the  soil.  Every  year  the  chiefs  assigned  to  each  his  lot.  The  same  social 
condition  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  (frVrm.,  26) ;  it  afterwanls"  clianged,  thanks  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gaulo-llomans,  whose  customs  by  degi-ees  extended  into  Gennany.  More- 
over, the  house  of  the  German  and  his  enclosure,  whicli  doubtless  formed  the  salic  land,  were 
naturally  excluded,  as  was  lately  the  case  in  Russia,  from  the  annual  distribution,  which  applied 
only  to  what  we  call  the  communal  property. 

^  From  the  column  of  Marcus- A urelius,  called  also  the  Antouiue  column. 


a  war-horse,  and  a  buckler  with  the  sword  and  the  framea  ;  ^  these 
masculine  gifts  showed  them  that  they  w^ould  have  to  take  their 
part  in  dangers:  sic  vivendum,  sic  pereimdum.  Blood  did  not  terrify 
them.  ''  They  bring  their  wounds  to  their  mothers  and  their  wives, 
and  the  latter  do  not  hesitate  to  count  the  hurts  and  to  probe 
their  depth.  In  the  fray  they  cheer  and  encourage  the  combatants. 
It  is  said  that  armies  have  been  seen  wavering  and  half  broken 
which  women  have  rallied  to  the  charge,  showing  captivity  to  be 
worse  than  death.  .  .  .  Accordingly  they  believe  that  there  is  in 
this  sex  something  divine  and  prophetic.  They  do  not  despise 
their  counsels  or  forget  tlieir  predictions." 

At  Rome  it  was  by  assuming  the  toga,  the  dress  of  the  city 
and  of  peace,  that  the  young  man  became  a  citizen;  among  the 
Germans  he  could  not  sit  among  the  warriors  until  he  had  received 
in  the  public  assembly  the  buckler  and  the  lance.  From  that  day 
he  engaged  himself  to  some  renowned  leader.  ''There  is,"  says 
Tacitus, ''''a  great  emulation  amongst  comrades  for  the  highest 
place  about  the  chief,  and  amongst  the  chiefs  to  possess  the  most 
numerous  and  the  bravest  comrades.  In  action  it  would  be  disgrace- 
ful for  the  chief  to  be  outdone  in  courage,  for  his  companions  not  to 
equal  him  in  bravery.  This  association  for  peril  and  glory  formed 
the  adventurous  bands  which  for  four  centuries  were  to  harass  the 
Iloman  Empire,  dealing   it   a   thousand   blows   for   one   that  it  was 

able  to  parry.  •    i  .  ^ 

Germany   was    not    entirely   parcelled    out    into    these    isolated 

groups,  redoubtable  for  pillage,  for  a  bold  raid,  but  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  serious  struggle  against  organized  troops.  She  had 
lar-e  tribes  who  occasionally  acted  as  a  national  body  and  then 
became  formidable.  The  Cimbri,  the  Teutones,  the  Suevi,  and  the 
Tenctheri,  whom  we  have  seen  in  Gaul,  the  Bructeri,  the  Chauci, 
the  C^herusci,  and  the  Marcomanni,  whom  the  legions  were  to  fight 
in  Germany,  were  powerful  bodies  of  men ;  the  former  had  already 
made  the  soldiers  of  Marius  and  Ceesar  tremble  ;  the  others  were 
to  annihilate  those  of  Varus. 

•  This  was  the  germ  of  the  dowry  of  onr  medi.-Bval  customs,  the  husband  portioning  tlie 
.ife.  r  el^aric  laws  also  called  upon  the  wife  to  .share  conquests  ;  tluswas  t  -  -„ 
lent  of  community.  (De  Valroger,  Les  Celtes,  p.  170;  see  above,  p.  102,  a  .nmlai  Gallic 
custom.) 
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Under  the  warriors  were  the  Ufes,  who  without  being  slaves, 
were  not  free ;  they  were  the  remnants  or  descendants  of  conquered 
tribes.  They  had  wives  and  children ;  they  could  appear  in  a  court 
of  justice,  but  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  public  assembly,  and 
they  laboured  for  the  profit  of  those  who  had  taken  them  under 
their  patronage,  mundium. 

Tacitus  affirms  that  this  rude  and  brutal  society  treated  the 
slave  with   kindness,  respected  women,  opened   every  house   to   the 


German  Family.^ 

stranger,  and  guaranteed  to  the  accused  the  judgment  of  his  peers; 
more  than  one  custom  of  feudal  Europe  was  there  contained  in 
germ.  Those  kings,  for  example,  whom  we  find  without  power, 
but  surrounded  with  religious  respect,  were  afterwards  to  leave 
their  forests  and  their  obscurity  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Clovis, 
and  some  of  those  chiefs  to  whom  their  companions  gave  themselves 
ior  life  and  death  became  the  ancestors  of  noble  lords  who  owed 
their  power  to  the  devotion  of  their  faithful  friends.'-     When  these 

'  From  the  Antonine  column. 

^  I  do  not  mean  that  our  no]>les  of  the  Middle  Ajjes  were  descended  from  the  Germans. 
After  the  invasions,  the  principle  of  Roman,  Gallic,  and  German  vassalage,  namely,  the  devotion 
of  man  to  man.  again  appeared,  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  wliich  the  new  society  was  place<I. 
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violent   men,   of    fierce   aspect,   their   bodies   half    covered  with   the 
skin   of    the   aurochs   or   the   fallow  deer,  sang  their   savage   songs 
with   their    mouths    pressed    against    their    bucklers,    there   was   no 
heart  so  brave  that  it  did  not  tremble,  and  yet  their  blue  and  wide 
eyes,   their   ruddy  faces    shaded   by  yellow  hair   showed   that   these 
wild  children  would  grow  calm  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by 
a   friendly  voice.      The    softened   Sicambrian  would  droop  his  head 
to  listen  to  the  birds  of   the  air,  the  thousand  mysterious  voices  of 
the  great  forests  ;   in  time,  to  the  hymns  of  priests  straying  among 
the  arches  of    Gothic  cathedrals  ;    still  later  he  would  be  a  dreamy 
poet   or  inquiring  scholar,  but  always  retain  somewhat  of  his  native 
brutality  and  often  his  ignorance  of  good  and  evil. 

Many  of    the  features  of    this  picture   are   borrowed   from  the 
poetic  historian,  who  delighted  in  embellishing  the  manners  of   the 
barbarians  in  order  to  contrast  them  with  the  vices  of  the  Eomans. 
The  book  of   Tacitus  is  the  historic  gospel  of   oiu-  neighbours,  and 
they  have  extracted  from  it  a  number  of   admirable  things  for  the 
honour   of    their    race.      With    imprudent    generosity  our    scholars 
have   long   supported  them   in   their   pretensions   to   see   in  modem 
civilization  no  factor  but   Germanism,  das  Germanenthwn,  as  if   the 
other   nations   had   lived   inert   and   silent   until  the  new  revelation 
had  come  down  from  the  Germanic  Sinai.     By  declining  to  ascribe 
to  the  Gauls   all  the  virtues  which   have  been   attributed  to  them, 
we  gain  the  right  of  refusing  to  the  Germans  the  glory  wliich  they 
confer  on   themselves.      The   truth   is,  that   for   four   centuries   this 
race  of    plunderers  was  the  scourge  of    the  world,  and   Gregory  of 
Tours   answers    Tacitus,    when    he    points   out   the   evil   and   coarse 
instincts  of   these  men,  who   had  no  respect  for  oaths,  no  pity  for 
the  conquered,  and  no  faith  towards  women,  children,  and  the  weak. 
^'  Search   with  care,"    says  a  very  learned  man,    "  what  civilization 
owes  to  the  conquerors  of  the  empire  of  the  West ;   it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  find  any  good  for  which  we  can  give  them  the  credit."  ' 

That  of  the  devotion  of  citizen  to  city,  which  had  made  the  great  Repuhlics  of  Greece  jdK^^^^^ 
remained  ohscurely  preserved  in  old  municipalities,  xvhere  it  reappeared  gloriously  at  the 

of  the  communal  revolution.  t  ^  j  „.^*ri-  ^rvn 

■  Gu^rarf,  rroU,onu.ne..  .lu  Pofyptm'--  'flrminon,  vol.  i.  p.  300.    I  find  my  «ord.  eon- 

,l,a.  .Ins  race  had  no  sen..e  of  right,  beyond  that  .hic-h  ex.ated  ,n  ,h.  array  "f*;^^";,  »'  ^f J'^^ 
the  va»nt«i  *»W,.  7V™.  i»  more  le<rcnd  [like  th.  virtues  asenhed  n,  F.  Coopers  novel. 

the  cruel  and  faitliless  IJed  Indians.— £rf.] 
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Why  did  not  Eome  subdue  Germany  as  she  did  Gaul  ?     At  the 
banks  of   the  Rhine  the  Graeco-Roman  workl  came  to  an  end  with 
its    semi-barbarous    Gauls  ;   on    the    other  side  began    an   unknown 
world,  where  Rome  found  none  to  prepare  the  way  for  her.     In  Africa, 
Carthage;     in    Spain,    the    Phoenicians    and    the  Greeks;    in    GaUl, 
^farseilles;  in  Asia,  the  successors  of   Alexander  liad   struggled  and 
conquered  for  her  in  advance  ;    everywhere  she  had  found  a  point 
of  support,  a  work  of  assimilation  begun.     Here  there  was  nothing"  • 
not   a  glimpse  of  antique  civilization  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  to  guide  her  steps  and  illuminate  her  path  over  this   soil 
deluged  with  the  sluggish  waters  of  rivers  or  hidden  under  impene- 
trable forests.     And  this  world,  Arhere  seethed '  an  exuberant  life,  she 
reached  at   the    moment  when   she   herself   lost  her  martial  vigour, 
when  her  work  was  accomplished,  and  she  sought  only  to  fall  asleep 
amid  pleasure  and  peace  !     This  was  the  great  danger  of  the  Empire. 
T/ie   Dacians. — The    danger    is    usually  perceived    only  on    the 
Rhine,  because  there  the  greatest  blows  were  struck,  but  it  existed 
also  on  the  Danube,  and  barbarism  endeavoured  to  emerge  by  both 
gates  at  once.      Even  before  Actium    the  legions  had  to  hasten  to 
the  two  frontiers  of   Germany.      Agrippa   had   pacified   the    Rhine, 
and  Octavius  had  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  through 
conquered   Illyria,  and   terrified    Pannonia.      We    have  seen  that  he 
left    twenty-five    cohorts    in    Segesta,    the    strongest    place    in    the 
latter   province.      But   this    expedition  was    an    audacious   act,   and 
the  garrison  established  in^  the    Pannonian  city  was  but  an  outpost 
boldly  sent  to   a   distance   from  the  body  of   the  army.      All  round 
Segesta  and    on    the   other   side   of    the   river   dwelt  warlike    tribes, 
a  mixture  of  Gauls,  lUyrians,  Thracians,  and  Gin-mans,  from  whom 
a   surprise  was    always   to   be    expected.      Had   not   the    Bastarna?, 
who  were   now  taking   refuge  with   the    Getee,  on  one  occasion  set 
out  for  Italy,  and  had  not  the  Scordisci  afterwards  hold  sway  from 
the  banks  of    the    Save   to  the   heart  of    Thrace,  and   even   to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic? 

In  the  midst  of  their  deserts  these  half-nomadic  hordes 
resembled  the  waves  which  in  a  calm  run  wilfully  along  the  coast, 
but  which  the  winds  raise  into  furious  billows.  At  the  voice  of 
an  able  and  resolute^  man  these  tribes  often  united  for  a  time  and 
established  formidable  empires.     A  Getan,  Byrebistas,  had  recently 
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got  all  his  people  under  his  command,  by  the  policy  of  Attila,  by 
extolling  religious  and  military  fanaticism.^  All  had  submitted  to 
him,  from  the  Euxine  to  Noricum.^  The  Boii,  driven  out  of  Italy, 
had  found  an  asylum  amongst  these  peoples;  Byrebistas  had  forced 
them  to  flee  once  more  towards  the  Yindelici,  and  had  turned  their 
country  into  a  desert.  The  Taurisci  met  with  the  same  fate,  an 
unexpected  retaliation  for  the  incursions  of  these  robber-tribes  into 
upper  Italy ;  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  had 
been  laid  waste,  and  the  Romans  were  already  imagining  more 
serious  alarms  when  this  great  chief  perished  in  an  insurrection, 
and  with  him  his  empire. 

Broken  up  into  five  petty  States,  the  Dacians  had  lost  all 
ambition.  They  were,  however,  able  to  arm  40,000  fighting  men, 
and  it  was  less  against  the  Pannonians  than  against  them  that 
Octavius  had  left  twenty-five  cohorts  in  Segesta.  Events  justified 
these  alarms.  The  greatest  military  disgrace  of  the  Empire  was 
inflicted  on  it  by  this  people.  The  Cherusci  indeed,  killed  Varus 
and  three  legions,  but  the  Dacians  compelled  Domitian  to  pension 
their  chiefs. 

Like  so  many  great  rivers,  the  Danube  has  but  a  shallow 
entrance  into  the  sea  ;  thus  no  important  town  had  arisen  near  its 
mouth.  The  Bastarnae,  the  Getae,  the  Sarmatae,  wandered  on  its 
banks,  armed  with  poisoned  arrows  and  waiting  till  winter  should 
throw  a  bridge  of  ice  across  the  river  to  enable  them  to  carry  off 
a  few  captives  and  a  meagre  booty  from  the  other  side.^  Herodotus 
gives  the  Getae  a  good  reputation.  He  terms  them  the  bravest 
and  most  honourable  of  the  Thracians.  ''The  Getae,"  he  adds, 
''believe  themselves  immortal,  and  think  that  he  who  dies  departs 
to   find   their    god    Zalmoxis,    and   banquets   without    end.'*     Every 


^  See  p.  391.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  Daci,the  Getae,  and  the  Thracians, 
and  there  will  be  for  a  long  time,  because  we  know  in  the  Getic  language  only  144  proper  names, 
which  are  not  enough  to  determine  the  character  of  this  dialect.  It  seems  however,  that  we 
may  allow  that  all  the  tribes  established  on  the  two  banks  of  the  lower  Danube,  the  Daci  north 
of  the  river,  the  Getae  south,  the  Thracians  in  tlie  Balkans  and  towards  the  ^Egean  Sea,  have 
had  a  common  origin.  Again,  Wietersheim  connects  the  Getae  with  the  Goths,  admitting  that 
they  must  have  been  long  separated. 

"^  Strabo,  vii.  3,  6. 

^  Cf.  Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.  9. 

*  This  Zalmoxis  was  the  Thracian  Dionysos  and  the  Phrygian  Sabazios.  Funeral  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  in  Thrace  recalling  the  joys  promised  to  those  initiated  into  theDionysian 
mysteries.     (Fr.  Lenormant,  Voie  eleusinienne,  410-412.) 

VOL.  ni.  TT 
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five  years  they  choose  by  lot  one  of  their  nation  and  send  him  to 
earry  news  of  them  to  Zalmoxis,  with  orders  to  lay  their  needs 
before  him.  These  same  Thracians  also  discharge  an-ows  at  the 
sky  when  it  thunders,  in  order  to  threaten  the  god  who  hurls  the 
thunderbolts,  being  persuaded  that  there  is  no  god  but  the  one 
they  worship."  These  customs  lead  us  to  doubt  the  alleged  justice 
of  the  Getae. 


Dacian  Combatants  (see  p.  637).* 

Scythians  and  Sarmatians, — Beyond  the  Getae,  as  far  as  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  the  whole  of  the  fertile  coast  of  the  Euxine  was 
abandoned  to  barbarians.  The  Scythians  of  Herodotus  still  wandered 
there,  living  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses  and  the  milk  of  their 
mares.  They  dwelt  in  waggons  which  continually  transported 
them  from  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper)  to  those  of 
the    Tanais    (Don).      One    of     their    tribes,    the    royal    Scythians, 

*  Baa-relief  from  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  349  of  the  Clarac  Catalogue.  This 
fragment,  executed  in  a  beautiful  style,  may  have  belonged  to  a  triumphal  arch.  The  dress  of 
the  barbarian— two  tunics,  one  with  long,  the  other  with  short  sleeves — is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Daci  sculptured  on  Trajan's  column.  The  conical  hut  of  reeds  adorned  with  branches 
of  oak  recalls  the  habitations  of  the  Germans. 
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exercised   a  kind   of    supremacy   over  the   rest   of    the   nation   and 
supplied    the    king.      Nevertheless,    each    horde    had    its    separate 


Scythian  Vase  of  Silver.' 

chief,    its    particular    religion    and    customs.     Some    of    them    had 

'  This  silver  vase  was  found  in  1862  at  Nicopolis  in  southern  Russia,  in  the  sepulchre  of 
a  Scythian  king.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Petershurg.  It  is  a  curious  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  ancient  silver  work.     (Cf .  Saglio,  Dirf.  flr.«  aniiq.,  p.  803,  s.v.  Calaiura.) 
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settled  along  the  Borj-sthenes  and  the  Hypanis  (Bug),  where  they 
ciUtivated  grain;  others  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Olbia. 

These  tribes  seemed  to  be  unconquerable.  "  Of  all  the  peoples 
whom  we  know,"  says  Herodotus,  "the  Scythians  are  those  who 
have  found  the  surest  means  of  preserving  their  liberty,  namely, 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached,  when  they  do  not  wish 
to  fight."  ' 

East  of  the  Tanais  dwelt  the  Sarmat^,  who  were  sometime 
to  inherit  the  power  of  the  Scythians,  and  who  were  in  their  turn 
replaced  by  the  Slavs,  tribes  long  in  obscurity,  but  whom  the 
half  of  Europe  and  a  third  of  Asia  does  not  now  seem  to  satisfy 

Thucydidos  said  of  the  Scythian  nations  that  they  would  have 
been   irresistible    had    they    been    united.'     Distance    deceived    the 
grave    historian.      These     little-known     peoples,     who     had    defied 
Barms  in   Eui-ope,   and  Alexander  in  Asia,   appeared   indeed  very 
strong;    but   like   their   descendants    they    were    so    for    resistance 
rather  than  for  conquest.      Eome.   protected   against  them   by  the 
Carpathians  and  the   Danube,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them    and 
the  Greek  colonies  established  on   the   banks   of  the   Euxine   lived 
without  any  great  anxiety  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  these  barbarians 
paymg  tribute  to  some,  waging  war  against  others,  and  endeavouiing 
to  allure   the    nearest  to  Hellenic   civilization.     One'  of  these  kings 
had  caused  a  vast  house  to  be  built  in  Olbia,  adorned  with  sculp- 
tured sphinxes  and  griffins.'     At  the  mouth  of  the  Don  there  was 
everi    a    flourishing    Greek     kingdom,    the    Cimmerian    Bosphorus, 
which,   while  forming  au  independent  State,   was  on  that  side    a 
vanguard,  as  it  were,   of  the  civilized  worid,   and  consequently  a 
sentinel  of  the  Empii-e  in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian  nations. 

Scythian,  in  ,he  .r^arr  a!  iLit  ^       ''  '^'  *"'  '  '"^'"  ^™''  ^'  ^»  "^'''^  '"• 
'  Thucyd.,  ii.  97. 

^  Karam.in,  Wst.  de  Hussie,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  of  the  French  tran^tion. 
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III. — Eastern  and  Southern  Frontier. 

Kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus. — This 
kingdom  had  been  left  by  Pompey  to  the  parricidal  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates.  Phamaces  had  dared  to  oppose  Caesar,  and  this 
audacity  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.  Asander,  wlioni 
he  had  left  in  his  States,  had  killed  him  on  his  return  from  his 
unfortunate  expedition  (47  B.C.),  and  had  assumed  his  place.  At 
the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  he  possessed  this  kingdom, 
which,  by  its  commerce,  was  the  centre  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Koman  world  with  the  East,  and  by  its  fertility,  the  granary  of 
the  oriental  provinces. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Parthians  had  closed  to  merchants 
the  routes  of  Central  Asia,  the  products  of  upper  Asia  reached 
Europe  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus.  Caravans  from 
the  Greek  cities  went  to  seek  them  beyond  the  Volga,  whither 
the  gold  of  the  Ural  was  brought,  and  at  this  point  of  contact 
between  the  civilized  and  the  barbarian  world  inmiense  sales  took 
place  of  the  commodity  then  most  common,  but  which  was  never- 
theless the  best  investment,  slaves.  But  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus  infested  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Euxine  with  their 
piracies.  Large  vessels  were  not  necessary.  A  few  planks  joined 
by  ropes,  with  neither  iron  nor  copper,  made  a  boat,  and  in  one 
day  a  whole  fleet  left  the  dockyard  and  the  port.  If  the  sea 
became  rough  they  added  a  few  boards  to  the  planking ;  the  higher 
the  billows  mounted,  the  higher  the  frail  wall  rose ;  they  closed  it 
at  last  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  then  boldly  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  waves  and  landed  where  the  tempest  threw  them  [at 
least  so  Tacitus  says].^  Some  Greeks,  however,  still  remained  on 
that   side;    Dioscurias,    on  the   boundary    of    Colchis,    traded,    it  is 

said,  with  300  tribes. 

The   isthmus   which    separated  Europe    from   the   Caspian   sea 

was   cut  by   two   valleys:    that   of  the   Phasis   or   Colchis,'   which 

reached  to   the   Euxine,    and  that  of    the    Cyrus    or    Iberia    and 


»  Tac,  Hut.,  iii.  47. 

^  A  maternal  uncle  of  Strabo  bad  been,  under  Mithridates,  governor  of  Colchis,     (xi.  401).) 
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Albania  which  opened  on  the  Caspian.  Both  led  to  the  Caucasian 
Gates  a  narrow  pass,  cut  by  nature  between  inaccessible  mountains 
and  shut  m  by  a  gate  of  iron.' 

The  Colehi,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  descendants  of  a 


I'olemon  I. 


Cyliuder  of  Chalcedony  found  in  a  Tomb  of  Cimmerian  Boaphorua." 

colony  left  by  Sesostris  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,   had  formerly 

been   celebrnted   for  their    wealth    and   industry ;    their   country   no 

longer    supplied    anything    but    the    materials   necessary   for  naval 

^  constructions,  but  tliese  it  furnished  in  great  abundance ; 

ZS!/'"^  *"'■'  "*  ^^'  ''^  '''''  mountains  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  covered  with  thick  forests. 
Ihis  wild  soil  produced  a  robust  race,  industrious  and 

Cown^S"-,     .,"'"'"■     ^°""'  ^"""^  ^'°^''^^y  ''^'''^'^y  Pl^^'"!  them  under 
'alSfdem.'"    '^l'  government   of    Polemon,    who   had   obtained    part 

from    ^u.^ast?.     fTT'   ^T  ^*°"^'  "'^'^   ^^°   afterwards  received 

pr'Ltf     r  r^^'""  ''  '^'   ^"^P'^"™^  ''^'^  the  charge  of 

presening  order  m  those  distant  regions 

inhabUiL^H!!''™^  'I'™^  ""^  °'  *"°  '^'"^^'  '"^^  --  --erous, 
mhabitmg  the  mountainous  region,  were  very  war-like;  the  other 

m  the  plain,   tilled  their  fields  and  willingly  lived  in  peace      tZI 
customs    were    those    of    Armenians    or    t/e    Mede"  Ten    to    tl! 

TereK.     TUe  valley  ^^:^!Vl^Z'Z^]::::l^;^t  a  T'  ""  l'"  '""'  "'  '"" 
reaches  it  for  a  few  l,our».  "'  '"  "'"  '""?«=»'  '^''J"  '^e  sun  only 

"  It  rei,re..m„  a  k.n,  of  Persia  dra,,ring  four  prisoners  and  ..i.i„,  ,),«  hostile  chief. 
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oriental  castes.  The  king,  his  family,  and  the  nobles  formed  the 
first  class;  the  priests,  who  were  at  the  same  time  judges,  the 
second;  the  soldiers  and  husbandmen  the  third,  the  common 
people,  slaves  of  the  king,  who  were  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
drudgery,  the  fourth.  Property  in  each  family  was  held  in 
common,  but  was  managed  by  the  eldest  of  the  house,  who  alone 
ruled.^  Many  features  of  this  picture  suggest  the  Georgians  of 
to-day. 

The  Albanians  differed  little  from  the  Iberians,  and  Strabo 
bears  witness  that,  like  them,  they  had  only  a  moderate  delight  in 
war.  We  thus  understand  how  the  Alani,  who  dwelt  to  the  north 
of  the  Caucasus,  were  able  easily  to  force  those  formidable  defiles. 
Herdsmen  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  flocks  could  not  be  a  serious 
obstacle  for  a  people  who  scalped  and  adorned  themselves  with 
the  hair  of   their  enemies. 

Armenia, — Armenia  was  the  table  land  whence  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  descend,  whence  the  mountains  which  covered 
western  Asia  radiate.  The  Caucasus,  an  isolated  wall,  half  Asiatic, 
half  European,  stretches  northwards,  and  sends  southwards  only 
short  branches  which  lose  themselves  in  the  isthmus,  where  flow 
the  Phasis  (Ehion)  and  the  Cyrus  (Kour).  Ararat,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  geological  centre  with  which  may  be  connected  all  the 
chains  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Media.  This  great  mountain, 
which  rears  its  volcanic  mass  crowned  Avith  eternal  snow  17,000 
feet  above  the  Euxine,  was  called  by  the  Armenians  "the  mother 
of  the  world,"  by  the  Turks  the  mountain  of  Noah;  and  from 
afar  they  pointed  out  upon  its  summit  the  spot  where  rested  the 
ark  which  saved  the  human  race.  "  Spirits  armed  with  a  flamin 
sword  guard  the  sacred  vessel,  green  as  the  grass  of  the  slopes. 
These  traditions  show  that  Ararat  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  nations,  but  its  historic  is  even  greater  than  its  legendary 
importance.  It  makes  Armenia  in  western  Asia  what  Switzerland 
is  in  Europe :  a  natural  fortress,  a  commanding  position  in  which 
lay  the  keys  to  the  surrounding  countries.  Hence  the  strategical 
importance  of  Armenia  in  the  wars  of  the  Eomans  and  the  Parthians. 
Did    the    former    obtain    possession    of    this    high    table-land,    the 


JJ  2 


^  Herod.,  ii.  102-106 ;  Strabo,  xi.  498,  etc. 
'  Reclus,  Nouvelle  f/eographie,  vol.  vi.  p.  240- 
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Parthians    were   threatened   on   their    flank;     did   the    latter,    they 
could  overrun  the  Eoman  provinces  with  their  innumerable  cavalry. 
Unluckily  for  itself,  Armenia  was  incessantly  mixed  up  in  the 
history    of    the    two    empires;     it   became   the    battlefield   of  their 
intrigues  and  their  arms.     To  the  evils  of  war  were  added  internal 
discords,   dividing  it  amidst  its  two  formidable  neighbours,   both  of 
whom  it  hated,  and  receiving  at  their  hands  ten  kings  in  less  than 
fifty   years.      Quite  recently   Artavasdes,    taken    captive    to    Alex- 
andria by  Marc  Antony,  had  there  been  put  to  death  by  Cleopatra. 
"But/'    says    Tacitus,     ^^the    tragic   end   of    the   father    made    an 
irreconcilable   enemy   of    his    son    Artaxias,    who,    helped    by    the 
.ii-sacidie,    managed   to    defend    both    his   person    and    his   States.'' 
Augustus  reduced  this  dangerous  independence  to  order. 

•  The    Far t/uans.— These     Arsacidae,     who     had     already    twice 

conquered  the  legions,  divided  with  the  Komans 
the  dominion  over  the  known  world,  and  seemed 
to  be  the  most  formidable  danger  which  the 
Empire  had  to  fear.  They  took  the  old  Persian 
title  of  kin(/  of  kinys  [which  nearly  corresponds 
to  our  emperor'],  for  from  them  arose  a  great 
Attanibiius,  Kinc.  of  ^^"^^^^^^  ^^  priuccs,  the  kiugs  of  Bactriaua  of  Media 
'^' of'partllL^'^'^    Atropatene,  of, Armenia,  of  Adiabene,   of  Elymais, 

of  Persis,  of   Characene,  and  they  were  allied  to  the 
chiefs  of   the  numerous  hordes    of  the   same  origin   as   their  nation, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Massagetai  and  Alani,  had  spread  between 
lake  Anil  and   the  Tanais.     From   the   Indus   to   the  Euphrates   all 
appeared  subject  to  their  power,  and  they  had  often  threatened  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.     But  what  the  Rhine  was  for  Roman  the  Euphrates 
was   for   Ilellenic   civilization.     The   Greek   world  was   bounded   by 
Its   banks.-     It   was   owing   to   this  that   all   the   countries   west   of 
that  river  had  so  readily  entered  into  the  Roman  empire.     Beyond 
was   a   different   country   and   different   men.     Neither   the   Romans 
nor   the   Parthians   had   any   interest    in    changing    these    barriers; 
they    would    not    have    succeeded   had  they  wished,  for  other  laws 

*  From  a  coin  of  the  year  14  B.C.     {Cabinet  de  France.) 

'  As  far  as  social  orpranizatioii  went,  but  not  with  reg-ard  to  literature  and  language,  for 
Greek  was  spoken  in  all  the  courts  of  the  East  [as  far  as  Buctria],  and  we  find  the  Parthian 
kings  assume  on  their  coins  the  title  of  4>IAEAAHNE2. 
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than  conquest  determine  the  lasting  bonds  of  the  great  bodies  we 
term  empires.  The  Germans  might  overrun  Gaul,  from  the  need 
of  giving  themselves  space,  sun,  and  a  more  comfortable  life. 
But  those  Parthians,  who  lived  on  horseback  or  in  tents,  what 
had  they  to  do  in  Libanus  or  Taurus?  Would  they  come  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  500  towns  of  Asia,  they,  who  did  not  even 
enter  [the  Eastern]  Seleucia,  which  had  remained  a  Greek  colony 
at  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.^ 

This  Empire,  moreover,  had  only  the  semblance  of  greatness 
and  strength.  Feudalism,  which  men  would  fain  attribute  only  to 
the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  at  all  times  prevailed  in 
Asia.  Under  the  kings  there  appears  a  powerful  aristocracy  whose 
chiefs  were  the  surenas  or  generals,  and  who  bestowed  or  took 
away  the  crown,  imposing  on  themselves  the  rule  of  choosing  the 
king  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ArsacidtB.^  To  counterbalance 
this  influence,  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  them- 
selves during  their  lifetime  one  of  their  sons;  but  as  they  rarely 
chose  the  eldest,  and  as  the  brothers  of  the  chosen  son  always 
found  some  great  people  to  support  their  claim,  this  selection 
became  a  source  of  crimes  and  wars;  the  throne  of  the  king  of 
kings  tottered  amidst  bloodshed.  IN'ow  that  the  external  policy 
of  the  Romans  became  more  systematic  and  vigilant,  the  emperors 
did  not  fail  to  have  some  one  of  the  Arsacidae  at  hand  to  hold  the 
court  of  Ctesiphon  in  pei-petual  dread  of  a  revolution. 

One  event  will  suffice  to  describe  this  barbarous  monarchy. 
Two  Jews,  Asineus  and  Asileus,  weavers,  in  the  town  of  Nierda, 
being  beaten  by  their  master,  took  refuge  in  an  island  of  the 
Euphrates  and  called  round  them  all  the  banditti  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  band  rapidly  increased,  and  they  were  very 
soon  strong  enough  to  levy  tribute  on  the  country,  slaughtering 
the  flocks  of  those  who  refused,  but  promising  to  protect  the  rest. 


1  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  42,  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  vi.  30.  Seleucia  sustained  against  the 
Parthians  a  siege  which  lasted  four  years.  (Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  9  ;  Cf.  ibid.,  ii.  1  sqq.)  The  monu- 
ment of  Ancyrc^  calls  the  satraps, ;>nna>e5  et  reges.  nh\y  {Hist.  Nat.,\i.  29)  says;  Regna 
Parthorum  duodeviginti  sunt  omnia,  ita  enim  dividunt  provincias. 

2  Strabo  (xi.  515)  speaks  of  two  councils  who  made  the  choice,  one  composed  of  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  other  of  sages  and  magi.  Unfortunately,  Strabo  refers  for  details  to  his 
Historical  Memoirs,  which  are  lost,  and  a  whole  book  of  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  customs 
of  the  Parthians. 
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The  report  of  this  reached  king  Artabanus,  and  the  governor  of 
Babylon  received  orders  to  put  doA\Ti  this  smouldering  revolt. 
The  satrap  was  beaten,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  prince,  who 
was  charmed  with  the  courage  of  the  two  brothers,  and  desired 
to  see  them  at  his  table.  ^^His  object,"  says  the  author  of  this 
narrative,  ^^was  to  gain  the  Jews,  that  the  fear  they  inspired 
might  keep  the  nobles  to  their  duty,  for  the  latter  used  to  threaten 
to  revolt  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  king  occupied  elsewhere."  One 
of  the  Parthian  generals,  indignant  at  the  honours  paid  to  these 
miscreants,  desired  to  kill  them  even  at  the  monarch's  table:  ''Bo 
not  act  thus,"  said  king    Artabanus  to  him,    ^Hhey    have  received 

my  pledge;  but  if  you  insist  on  avenging  the 
Parthians  for  the  disgrace  they  have  undergone, 
when  they  have  departed,  attack  them  openly, 
without  mixing  me  in  the  affair."  The  next  day 
he  dismissed  the  two  brothers.  ••'  It  is  not  well,'' 
said  he,  ^'for  you  to  remain  here  longer,  you 
would  draw  upon  you  the  hatred  of  the  chiefs  of 
my  forces,  and  they  would  attempt  your  life, 
without  asking  my  leave.  I  commend  to  you  the  province  of 
Babylon;  protect  it  from  the  ravages  which  might  be  committed 
there.  This  is  an  acknowledgment  you  owe  me  for  not  listening 
to  those  who  desired  your  death." 

The  two  Jews  returned  to  their  island  and  long  dwelt  there, 
respected  by  the  governors  and  reverenced  by  the  Babylonians, 
whom  they  protected,  and  all-powerful  in  Mesopotamia.  More 
than  once  these  upstarts  adopted  royal  whims,  following  the 
example  of  the  great  lords  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  Anileus 
one  day  saw  the  wife  of  a  satrap,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and,  to 
enable  him  to  marry  her,  declared  war  against  her  husband,  who 
was  killed  in  the  combat.  On  another  occasion  he  pillaged  the 
lands  of  a  powerful  man  named  Mithridates,  who,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry,  attempted  to  avenge  himself;  being  conquered 
and  made  prisoner,  he  was  placed  quite  naked  on  an  ass  and  led 
about  for  a  long  time  amidst  hootings,  after  which  the  Jews 
had   the   audacity  to   send   him   away   free.     This   Mithridates  was 

^BASIAEQSMErAAOTTIMAPXOV;  a  Victory  standin-      Bronze  coin. 
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Coin  of  a  King  or 

Governor 

of  Babylonia.' 


nevertheless  the  greatest  lord  among  the  Parthians,  and  even  the 
son-in-law  of  the  king !  And  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  monarchy, 
in  the  provinces  where  the  court  resided,  that  these  unpunished 
revolts,  these  insults  to  the  royal  majesty,  these  private  wars, 
recalling  our  owti  feudal  times,  took  place !  It  may  easily  be 
seen  that  the  Eoman  empire,  so  thoroughly  disciplined,  could  not 
be  injured  by  such  enemies. 

Nomadic  Tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa. — ^'The  Euphrates,"  says 
Strabo,  ^^  separates  the  Parthians  from  the  Eomans,  but  the  river 
is  lined  with  Arabs  who  obey  neither,  and  who  levy  contributions 
upon  merchants  and  travellers."  The  whole  line  of  the  southern 
frontiers  was  equally  covered  with  deserts  or  with  troublesome, 
though  not  dangerous,  tribes.  South  of  Palestine,  the  Nabathsean 
Arabs  formed,  in  the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  a  kingdom,  the 
chief  of  which  being  an  enemy  of  the  king  of  the  Jews,  sought 
protection  against  him  at  Eome.  Its  capital,  Petra,  two  days' 
march  from  any  inhabited  country,  was  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  Yemen  with  southern  Asia  and  Europe;  accordingly,  the  Eoman 
merchants  began  to  hasten  thither,  and  like  Palmyra,  that  other 
queen  of  the  desert,  Petra  still  offers  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller 
Avho  succeeds  in  penetrating  to   it,    the  ruins  of  temples,  triumphal 

arches,  and  an  amphitheatre.  Eome  has  left  her 
mark  even  on  that  sea  of  shiftless  sand  which 
effaces  everything. 

In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  wandered 
the  Blemmyes  and  the  Nubians;  three  cohorts 
stationed  at  Syene  sufficed  to  close  against  them 
the  entrance  to  Egypt.  On  the  high  plateau  of 
Abyssinia  there  reigned  princes  who  afterwards 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Solomon  [and  the  queen  of  Sheba]. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  whose  victories  the  obelisk  of  Axum,  still 
standing,  bears  witness,  had  taken  from  them  several  provinces 
which  his  feeble  successors  did  not  retain.  The  Axumites  whom 
he  had  shown  the  way  to  India,  had  seized  upon  that  rich  com- 
merce which  was  favoured  by  their  position  near  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
a  dreaded   passage   named   by   the   Arabs   the    Gate   of  Tears.     The 

*  Bust  with  radiated  crown  of  the  king,  with  the  PD^^is,  a  trident  on  the  shoulder.     From 
a  gold  coin. 


Ptolemy  Euergetes.^ 


i 
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x\byssinian   kinn^dom  soon  aftorwarrls    increased,    as    in    the   remote 
time    when  it    had    tluvateiied    the    empire   of    the    Tharaohs ;     bnt 

its  ambition  was  dii-ected 
towards  Arabia,  which  it 
governed. 

The  Romans  possessed 
in  Africa    little  more   than 
the    coast    line.     Moreover, 
save    in    Cyrenaica,    the 
nomads,  from  Egypt  to  lake 
Trito    were    still    the    tnie 
masters    of    the    countiy, 
some    permanently    settled 
in  a  few  oases  or  wander- 
ing about  with  their  flocks, 
others  living  by   robberies. 
'^  These  Libyans  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  and  have  only  the 
instincts  of   lower   animals. 
,.^      ^, .,,  Their    chiefs    possess    no 

Libyan  Chief.'  i     .  , 

towns,  but  have  some  towers 
situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  keep  their  provisions. 
The  stranger  is  to  them  an  enemy.  They  kill  all  whom  they  meet." 
(Diodonis.) 

Hritish  Museum.     M   fmier  thinks  it  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  portrait-statue  erected  in  the 
sanctuary-  where  the  head  was  discovered.     (Cf.  Gazette  archeoL,  1878.  p.  HO,  and  pi  viii 
MIAA2  BA2IAEV2;  bu.t  of  the  king  surrounded  by  two  ears  of  corn.     Gold  coin. 


'r^ 


King  of  Axura,- 


CHArTEE  LXIT. 

ITALY  AND  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

I. — Italy. 

THE  voyage  we  have  just  made  through  the  Eoman  provinces 
and  the  countries  adjacent  to  them  brings  us  back  directly 
opposite  Spain,  whence  we  set  out  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  unique  in  the  whole 
world  for  the  beauty  of  its  shores,  towards  which  the  eyes  of 
twenty  nations  converged,  we  have  left  the  peninsula  which  rose 
up  like  a  lofty  citadel,  whence  Eome  watched  over  and  ruled  her 
Empire.  An  impregnable  position,  had  she  continued  well 
supplied  with  strength  and  courage  ! "  ^ 

Unhappily,  Italy  had  grievously  atoned  for  her  victories,  and 
it  was  only  to  ancient  times  that  the  poet's  magnificent  salutation 
could  apply  : 

Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Satumia  tellus, 
Magna  vitnim/ 

What,  indeed,  now  remained  of  the  old  Italian  race?  and 
was  Italy  herself  still  that  fruitful  soil  whither  the  gods  were 
believed  to  have  come  in  order  to  give  the  first  lessons  in  agricul- 
tural wisdom  ?  Here  and  there,  certainly,  there  were  traces  of 
former  fertility  ;  in  some  places  marvels  were  shown :  a  vine  which 
bore  2,000  bunches  of  grapes,  another  at  Eome  itself,  which 
yielded  twelve  amphorae  of  wine.  Varro  used  to  boast  also  of 
the  corn  of  Campania  and  Apulia,  the   wine   of   Faleraum,   the  oil 


'  Strabo  says  (vi.  286)  ;  "  Italy,  bemgr  in  the  midst  of  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
greatest  nations,  seems  made  to  give  laws  to  them,  and  owing  to  their  nearness  can  easily  compel 
them  to  obedience."  See  the  eulogium  passed  upon  it  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  6) ;  Numine 
deum  electa  guee  .  .  .  .,  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  rttusque  molliret  et  tot  populorum  discordes 
ferasque  linguas  sermonis  commercio  contraheret  ad  colloquia  et  humanitatem  homini  daret. 
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of    Yenafrum,    and    "that    multitude    of    trees    which,"    he    .says, 
"make  our  country  one  vast  orchard.     ]5ut  in  general  the  richness 
of  the  soil  had  disappeared  with    the  old  traditions  of  cultivation,' 
and   the   com   yielded   on   an   average   only   fourfold.^      "We   have 
abandoned   the  care  of    our  gi-ound   to   the   lowest   of  our   slaves  "  ■ 
said   Columella,     "and    they    treat    it    like    barbarians.     We   have 
schools   of    rhetorics,  geometers,  and  musicians.      I  have  even  seen 
where  they  teach  the  lowest  professions,  such  as  the  art  of  cookin- 
food  or  dressing  the  hair;    but  nowhere  have  I  found  for  a-ricuK 
■  ture   either  professor   or  pupil.      Meanwhile,    even    in    Latium     iu 
order  to    avoid   famine,    we   must   draw    our    com    from   countries 
beyond  the  seas,   and  wine  from  the  Cyclades,  Boetiea,  and  Gaul  ^' 
The  harvests   of    Sicily,    Africa    and    Egypt,    given    away   or 
sold  very  cheaply  in  the  maritime   cities,    that   is,  at  all  places  of 
tu-ge   consumption,   offer   a    formidable    competition   to   the   meagre 
crops  of  Italy ;    the   foreign  com   succeeded   in   killing  the  native.' 
Then    they    raised   cattle,    which    sold   better,    substituting  pasture 
for    ploughed    land,    cultivation    of    which    Jupiter    bore    all     the 
expense,    for  that  requiring    much  labour,    and  on  these  latifimJia, 
there    was  neither  employment  for   the   agricultural    workman  nor 
room  for  the  petty  proprietor.* 

Thus  the  Italian  soil  was  impoverished,  and  Italy  depopulated. 

To  the  economic  causes  of  this  depopulation  we  must  add  the 
pohti^il  and  military  causes;  all  the  bloodshed  since  the  time 
of  [Hannibal],  the  Gracchi,  the  war  of  the  Marsi,  and  the  more 
terrible  anger  of  Sylla ;  then,  so  many  Italian  legions  decimated 
by  fatigues  and  war,  so  many  colonists  sent  out  of  the  peninsula, 

^prl^T^,  '  p  ll  .'"ir  t  '•'^  T'"'  '""^  ""'•'  "•"  ^"PP'^  '^'^  -•"  f»<^'     Cicero 
Majore  qmdem  parte  Italic  ....cum  quarto  responderint.     (Columelk  de  lie  r,^t 

Z:.  'nett  dou:,r:xr""  ■"  "'""^"^  ^  '-"'^  ^- '-  '-^'-""^  ^  -  ^-^'-^  ^^  '-- 

private".:!. "'  """"^  *^*"'""'™-'  "'  ~™  -'^  *-  -<>^  ■"'  '"^  •«-  of  I..,  b,  rich 

Villantm  infinita  spatia.     (Tac   Ann    \\\   ^iq  ^     a  *     j         ,    „ 

still  possessed  Zm  pairs  of  plough  ii.  "en  1 1^1  hi  r  n  '"f"'  '-■  "^  '''"''  "" 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Kat    Yxxiii  47  ^      Th„  '  °'  ""*''  '=''"'*''  """^  M16  slaves. 

wheat.  ^Ve  too,  have  our  latifundia,  the  estate  of  7J  t  T„I  ZT  "'^  '  "''"' 
country-folk  to  move  into  the  towns.  No  leS la  io„  wm  Pv^^t'  i  """'"""  '"""^'"'^  "' 
the  seeking  of  social  contorts  and  materia  Iu  Li"  i""  ^'"^  ""^  '"<"-^'"^"''  '""'"l^l  ^n 


and  those  continual  migrations  of  adventurers  going  to  seek  their 
fortune  at  a  distance.  They  were  Eomans,  the  workl  belonged  to 
them,  and  now  that  indigence  was  a  disgrace,  Avould  they  modestly 
continue  to  till  their  fields  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  poverty  ! 
It  was  better  far  to  avail  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  their 
rights  as  citizens,  gain  the  favour  of  a  patron,  magistrate  or 
publican,  and  to  obtain  some  lucrative  employment  in  those 
connnercial  societies  so  numerous  in  the  Empire  that  every 
important  town  had  a  colony  of  Roman  merchants/  If  we  have 
found  so  many  Italians  in  Asia  in  the  times  of  Mithridates,  how 
many  were  there  now  ?  IIow  many,  again,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria, 
in  Carthage,  which  even  at  that  hour  they  were  n^storing;  in  Spain, 
where  half  the  country  already  spoke  Latin  ;  in  Gaul,  where  they 
had  completed  the  invasion  of  Xarbonensis,  and  had  begun  that  of 
Gallia  Celtica  and  Aquitania  ?  Soon  we  shall  see  them  in  the 
depths  of  Germany  amongst  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Cherusci, 
and  even  in  solitudes,  where  the  Arab  who  met  them  stopped 
in  amazement  before  those  men  of  an  unknown  world. 

Thus  the  Eoman  people  were  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
but  Rome  itself  encumbered  with  a  starving  crowd,  miser  a  ae  jejuna 
pli'hecula^  which  must  not  be  examined  too  near,  lest  the  traces 
of  the  whip  and  the  irons  should  be  seen  under  their  ragged  togas.*- 
In  this  multitude,  drawn  from  such  low  classes,  Livy  saw  no  more 
soldiers.^  Columella  speaks  of  young  Romans  of  good  family  so 
ruined  by  dissipation  before  their  time  that  death  had  little  left 
to  do/ 

Thus  the  fate  that  afterwards  befel  Spain  under  Philip  II. 
was  happening  to  Italy  ;  she  was  exhausting  herself  in  setting  up 
a  colossal  domination,  and  paying  for  her  glory  by  incurable  wretched- 
ness. The  sun  never  set  on  the  empire  of  the  son  of  Charles 
v.,  Peru  sent  him  its  treasui'es,  his  fleets  covered  the  sea,  his 
armies   threatened  the  whole   of  Europe,  and  with  so   much  wealth 


^  It  wa.s  somewhat  like  the  spread  of  the  Spanish  race  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  of  the 
Greek  race  in  more  ancient  times  ;  and  botli  exliausted  themselves  in  peopHng  other  countries. 

^  A'ell.  Paterc,  ii.  4  ;  Val.  Max.,  vi.  2,  3,  Cicero  says  the  same  thing-  in  other  words  :  Sin 
ricti  eftsent  honi,  quid  superesset?  Non  ad  servos  videtis  rem  venturam  fuissc ?  {Pro  Sext.,  21. ) 
On  the  immense  number  of  freedmen,  see  Tac,  Aim.,  xiii.  27,  and  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  120. 

^  Livv,  vii.  25. 

*  Dp  lie  riist.,  in  pr;efar. 
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uml  power,  Spain  fell  into  decay,  its  fields  were  changed  into 
.lescrts,  it.s  towns  into  straggling  villages,  its  castles  into  ruins, 
and  their  masters,  the  proud  hidalgos,  covered  the  countrv  «ith  a 
nice  of  beggai-s.  The  foundation  which  supported  the  '  building 
Iiuviiig  given  way,  the  whole  soon  fell  in.  Happily  for  Italy" 
she  had  risen  slowly,  and  sk)wly  she  fell. 

This  state  of    things  struck   discerning  eyes.      Caesar  had  been' 
alarnuHl   at   seeing  the   e\il    which    had   destroyed  Greece  spreading 
over  Italy.'     In  order  to  arrest  the  migrations  which   were  depopu- 


Kainily  of  Emigrants.' 

luting   tl,e   peninsula,    and  to  counteract  the  absenfeei-m    which   was 

impovmshing  it,  he  had  decreed  that  no  citizen  cmld  ren.ain  n.ore 

han    three    years   in  succession    in  the   provinces,    unless   for    son,e 

egal  hindrance ;    and  he  compelled  his  colonist    vetenms  to  remain 

bI  he'Tbr  '"f", '''''  '^'°"    •''^""""^'  ='  "^"''   ^"  -"  them. 
But  the  troubles  of   the    second    triumvirate  again   unsettled   .nery- 

thing.      The   proscriptions,   the  war  of    Perugia,  and  especially  the 

new    tmimvn-al    colonies,    heaned    fr<^>;li    ...wi    „      ^  .      . 

It.,,^       T+   I       1  ,         P'^"    ""^"'i    '^"'1    greater    miseries    on 

Italy.      It   has  been   reckoned    that   from    Caesar's    dictatorship    to 

^  Auvt)  dXiyavOpwirm.     (Dion,  xliii.  25.) 

^  Ba..relief  from  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.     (Clarae,  op.  cit..  No.  67.) 


the  early  years  of  the  princedom  of  Augustus,  sixty-three  towns 
were  given  over  to  veterans  who  came  from  every  province  and 
were  recruited  from  every  race  !  ^  After  these  evictions  the 
roads  of  Italy  were  covered  with  emigrants  whom  hunger  drove 
to  Eome.  And,  while  they  filled  the  Forum  and  the  temples  - 
with  their  lamentations,  those  whom  they  left  behind  on  their 
lands  squandered,  in  a  few  months  of  revelling,  the  property 
which  had  nourished  ten  generations  of  husbandmen.  Usury 
undid  what  violence  had  done.  How  few  of  these  idle  and  roucrli 
soldiers  attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  brought  up  a  family, 
founded  a  house.  The  greater  part,  continuing  war  in  the  midst 
of  peace, ^  plundered  their  neighbours,  and  when  they  found 
nothing  more  to  take,  sold  their  land  to  some  rich  monopolist, 
in  order  to  rush  to  Eome  to  play  the  sovereign  people,  to  live  at 
the  gate  of  a  patron,  to  sit  in  the  circus,  or  stretch  out  the  hand 
on  the  Sublician  bridge  and  eat  in  a  corner  of  the  Forum  the 
sportula  which  they  had  begged. 

Thus  as  Rome  increased,  she  overflowed  her  walls  and  all  her 
gates  !  Around  the  great  town  there  was  [as  now  is  the  case 
with  London]  another,  suburhana^  which  descended  towards  Ostia, 
or  ran  along  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways,  reached  tow\ards 
Tusculum  or  Tibur,  and  crossing  the  river  mounted  the  Janiculum 
and  the  Vatican.  Magna  Grecia  was  desolate,  deleta^  save  two 
or  three  towns  which  their  position  protected,  and  the  country  of 
the  Samnites  was  desert.  Beneventum  in  the  great  pass  between 
the  two  declivities  of  the  southern  Apennines  alone  maintained 
a  little  life ;  *  Sabina  and  Etruria  were  at  the  point  of  death. 
In  the  ^liddle  Ages,  after  the  disaster  of  la  Melloria,  whoever 
wished  to  see  Pisa  went  to  Genoa;    he  who  now  looked  for   Italy 

'  From  the  moment  when  Marius,  changing  the  manner  of  recruiting  the  legions,  had  taken 
proletaries  for  soldiers,  he  had  made  the  system  of  military  colonies  indispensable ;  the  State 
owed  lands  to  these  veterans,  who  owned  none. 

-  See  this  picture  in  Appian  {Bell,  civ.,  v.  12  sqq.)  ;  Iq  ri/v  'Pwfiijv  ol  «  vioi  Kal  yfpovng,  rj  m 
yvvalKtg  afia  toIq,  Trat^ioig^  tg  ti)v  ayopav  fj  tu  'upd,  Wpr]vovv,  and  above,  pp.  490-491. 

^  On  the  violence  of  the  colonists,  see  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiv.  27)  :  Neque  conjugiis  suscijnendis 
ncque  alendis  liberis  sueti,  orhas  sine  posteris  doinos  relinquehant. 

*  Mommsen  {Inscr.  reg.  Neapol.,  p.  133)  hfis  found  only  581  Latin  inscriptions  for  Bruttium, 
lapygia,  and  Lucania,  including  the  most  insignificant  ones,  compared  with  nearly  8,000  which 
he  lias  collected  for  all  the  inland  provinces  of  the  Neapolitan  country,  a  proof  that  after  the 
ruin  of  tlie  Greek  cities  the  Romans  abandoned  tliis  region  to  their  shepherds  and  farmers. 
Municipal  life  was  dead,  where  it  had  beeji  so  active  under  the  Hellenic  race. 
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had  only  to  dw(^ll  at  Eome.  How  many  were  there?  Some  say 
four,  six,  even  8,()()(),000,  others  only  502,000.  This  figure  ought 
probably  to  be  tripled.  "Divine  'nature,"  says  Yarro,  sad'ly, 
"had  made  the  country,  man  made  the  towns." 

Meanwhile    the    rich    from    time    to    time    fled   far   from  this 
crowd,    to    the    hills    of    Latium    and    southern    Etruria.     "There 
where  our  fathers  won   triumphs,"   says    Florus,    '^  their  descendants 
build   villas."     They    were   to    be    seen    most   frequently   near   the 


Appian  Way  (Present  State). 

beautiful  shores  of  the  bay  of  Xaplc's,  which  was  covered  with 
magmfieent  structures.  The  gloomy  forest  which  surrounded 
Avemus  had  fallen  under  the  axe  of  Agrippa's  legionaries,  and 
numerous  buddings,  ero^vning  those  dreaded  hills,  were  reflected 
ni  the  limpid  lake  which  had  been  named  the  nKuitli  of  hell.  In 
this  comer  of  Italy  was  centred  an  activity  no  longer  to  be  found 
save  at  Eome.  Agrippa  there  completed  his  great  work  of  causing 
Cocccius    Xerva    to    construct    a    subtei'ranean   road   from    Avemus 
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to  Cumse,  and  he  was  about  to  dig  or  enlarge  the  famous  grotto 
of  Pausilipus,  which  owed  its  name  to  the  Sans-Souci  of  Yedius 
Pollio.^ 

At  Puteoli,  the  sound  of  twenty  languages,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  costumes  and  commodities,  indicated  one  of  the  great 
markets  of  the  Empire.  Near  it  lay  .the  enchanted  shores  of 
Baiee,  which  Horace  calls  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world ; 
islands  and  promontories  confining  the  sea  into  an  immense  tranquil 
lake,  the  breezes  of  which  tempered  the  heat  of  a  brilliant  sun ; 
all  the  beauties  of  heaven  and  earth,  all  the  poetic  terrors  of 
legend  and  nature ;  the  dark  cave  of  the  Sibyl  with  her  dreaded 
oracles,  the  kingdom  of  shadows  which  Yirgil  was  about  to  open 
with  his  golden  bough,  and  the  Phlegr^an  fields  emitting  their 
infernal  vapours  with  ominous  sounds ;  but  also  verdant  hills 
covered  with  graceful  buildings  which  descended  even  to  the 
waves,  hot  springs  which  promised  health,  and  a  warm  atmosphere 
which  allured  to  pleasure.  So  that  matrons  there  forgot  their 
virtue.  '^  The  chaste  and  severe  Leevina  came  thither  ....  she 
came  a  Penelope,  she  left  a  Helen."  ^ 

Naples  the  voluptuous,  the  idle  Parthenope,  offered  a  less 
luxurious  refuge  to  retired  rhetoricians  who  came  to  seek  there  the 
ever-living  memorials  of  Greece,  gymnasia,  phratrias  with  their 
mirthful  festivals,  musical  competitions,  and  all  the  games  of  the 
stadium.  Not  far  off,  P^estum^  suffered  itself  to  be  invaded  by 
the  malaria  arising  from  the  marshy  waters  which  its  inhabitants 
could  not  confine.  Yet  Cicero  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  place  where 
one  landed  on  returning  from  Africa,^  but  Strabo  found  it  unhealthy, 
and  its  temples  were  soon  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.^ 
Brundisium,    whence    they   embarked    for    Greece,    was    increasing 


^  Strabo,  v.  4,  5.  The  mountain  had  taken  the  name  of  the  villa  which  is  in  Greek 
literally  the  Sans-Souci  of  Frederic  II.  Baiae  was  a  dependency  of  Cuma^.  See  Orelli, 
No.  2263,  and  the  curious  inscription  {id.,  No.  132)  in  which  a  loquacious  Greek  celebrates  in 
Latin  distichs,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  grammar,  the  charms  of  Baias  and  the  delights  of 
the  sea.  The  grotto  of  Pausilipo,  2,394  feet  long,  formed  a  communication  between  Naples  and 
Pozzuoli. 

^  .  .  .  .  Juvenemque  secnta  relict o 
Conjuge ;  Penelope  mnit,  ahit  Helene.  (Martial,  i.  Q'2.) 

'  See  (vol.  i.  p.  662)  the  general  view  of  the  ruins  of  Paestum  and  (p.  663)  the  Basilica.  On 
p.  661  of  this  volume  we  give  a  view  of  one  of  the  two  other  temples. 

*  Ad  Att.,  xi.  17. 

'  Strabo,  v.  4,  13. 
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every   day;    Ehegium,    colonized    by   Octavius   after    the   defeat   of 
Sextus    Pompey,  retrieved  its  fortune   more  slowly  ;    but  Tareutiuii 
situated   on  fertile  soil,  at  the  best  harbour  south  of  Italy,  recovered 
a  part  of  its  former  wealth,  if  it  did  not  regain  its  power ;    never- 
theless it  occupied  but  the  half  of   its  former  circuit. 

Tlius,  save  Campania  and  one  or  two  points  of  Magna 
Cirecia,  Italy  was  depopulated  to  the  profit  of  Kome.  whore  tirere 
strutted  a  royalty  in  rags,  nieudicaut  and  proud,  which  desired 
tu  sit  down  daily  at  the  banquet  of  the  Empire,  provided  by  the 
master  it  had  selected. 


II.— The  Ko.\iax  People  and  the  Causes  of  the  Imi'euiai. 

Eevolition. 

At  last  we  have  reached  Rome.  We  know  th..  kind  of  men 
to  be  found  and  the  ideas  which  prevail  tliere,  for  the  seccmd  and 
third  volunu>  of  this  liistory  have  served  to  show  the  slow  deconi- 
positiou  of  Roman  society,  of  its  morals,  its  institutions,  and  the 
attempts  made,  in  a  contrary  direction,  .luring  one  ceutury,  to 
save  the  Ec.publie  or  hasten  its  fall.  Nothing  in  this  picture  must 
be  forgotteu,  if  we  wish  to  render  a  just  report  of  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  history,  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 

Writers,  like  nations,    are   naturally  inclined  to  give  too  large 
a  share  to  historical  pei-sonages.     A  scholar  can  change  the  face  of 
a  science  ;    a   general  that  of  war ;    a  statesman  will  never  change 
Hie  face  of  a  society,  because  politics  are    a  resultant,  and  because 
eonstitutional    law,    being   the   expression   of    a    harmony    between 
Ideas    manners,   and  institutions,   has  only  a    relative  value,    unlike 
nioi-al  law,   which  has  an  absolute   value.      In  politics,  the  greatest 
are  those  who  respond  best  to  the  idea,  unconscious  or  premeditated, 
of  their    fellow   citizens.      They  receive  more  than  they  give,   and 
heir   strength   lies   less  .in   the   genius    they    possess    than   in    the 
logical  sequence  of  ideas  and  facets  wliich  tliev  know  liow  to   obey  • 
whence   it   follows   that   usurpation    or   safety,    honour   or   disgrace,' 
come  to  them  as  much  from  the  crowd  which  upholds  as  ft-om  the 
ambition  which  impels  them. 

Some  one  has  uttered  a  hard  saying,   but  a  just  one :    nations 
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have  the    governments  they  deserve,   as   man   has  the   condition  he 

makes  for  himself. 

This  doctrine  destroys  no  one's  responsibility,  but  it  extends 
it  to  those  who  find  it  convenient  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  and  if 
it  has  harsh  words  for  the  usurper  who  encroaches  on  ancient 
laws,  it  has  the  same  for  the  multitude  who  approve  of  the 
usui'pation.  Only,  in  judging  both,  it  keeps  account  of  the  events 
which  have  rendered  the  transformations  necessary  or  useless, 
durable  or  transitory.  It  absolves  those  who  have  travelled  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  current  of  national  life,  and  condemns  the 
workers  of  revolution  who  have  desired  to  ascend  the  current  or 
violently  alter  its  course. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  Eomans.  They  had 
subdued  everything,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Channel,  and  from 
the  Alps  to  Atlas,  but  those  who  governed  all  wwe  themselves  in 
subjection,  at    first  to  the  senate,  afterwards  to  a  party,   still  later 

to  a  man. 

Can  we,  after  Actium,  speak  of  a  triumphant  democracy? 
Antony  and  Octavius  were  not  party  chiefs.  They  had  fought, 
pillaged,  and  slain,  not  for  the  nobles  or  the  people,  but  for  them- 
selves. The  tyrannicides  having  been  conquered,  the  former 
turned  his  power  into  revelry,  while  the  latter  merged  his  satisfied 
ambition  in  the  public  interest.  We  can  see  the  dying  oligarchy, 
but  not  the  coming  democracy,  Augustus  spent  his  reign  in 
establishing  distinctions  in  Eoman  society,  placing  everyone  into 
a  class,  and  imposing  on  each  class  a  costume.  The  Eoman  law, 
under  the  Empire,  was  to  draw  daily  nearer  to  natural  law;  but 
it  kept  different  penalties  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor.  The 
emperors  called  themselves  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  they 
urged  an  aristocratic  organization  on  the  municipalities ;  so  that 
this  Empire,  which  seemed  to  have  a  mission  to  establish  equality, 
prepared  the  immense  social  inequality  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  was,  however,  still  a  question  of  comitia.  The  people 
appeared  to  give  legality  to  the  will  of  those  in  power,  as  certain 
machines  give  the  stamp  to  coins,  without  making  the  metal  of 
which  the  latter  are  formed. 

We  know  what  the  old  Eepublican  legions  had  become.  The 
soldiers,    recruited    at    hazard,    belonged   to    those    who    paid    them 
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best.      Sylla,    who   had   given   up   Asia   to    them,    Cfcsar,    who   had 
gamed   witli   them   so   many   lucrative    victories,    had    been  able  to 
count    on    their    devotion.     LucuUus    maintained    severe   discipline 
tliey   abandoned   him;    Antony  refused   them  Cesar's    legacy    they 
l.'ft  him ;    Octavius  placed   his   goods   on    sale ;    they   went   to   him 
to  fulfal  the  promises  of  his  father.       '  Th.^y  fought,"  says  Montes- 
qmeu,     "  not  •  for    a    certain    thing,    hut    for    a    certain    person" 
losterity,    which   is   seldom    deceived,     has   left   this   revolution  its 
true    character,    giving    to    the    Caesars    only    their    military    title 
numerator.  ' 

As  for  the  provincials,  they  followed  the  course  of  events 
without  attempting  to  change  them.  Like  the  soldiers,  they 
.U'cided,  not  for  a  cause,  but  for  a  man,  for  him  who  was  present 
«-.th  great  forces,  or  whose  profitable  patronage  had  bound  the 
interests  of  the  province  to  those  of  his  house. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  revolution  which  chamje.l  the 
Republic  to  the  Empire  seemed  very  simple.  "The  passion  for 
power,"  he  says,  "increased  with  our  Empire,  and,  like  our  arms 
overthrew  everj-thing.  As  long  as  the  Stat,,  was  small,  equality 
Avas  maintained.  When  we  had  conquered  the  world,  evcrj-one 
contended  for  the  power  and  riches  it  gave." 

Do  these  words  of  Tacitus  fully  explain  the  whole  revolution  - 
Iho  great  historian,  or  rather  the  great  artist  whoso  tragic  soul  is 
at  home  amidst  the  gloomiest  scenes,  loved,  like  the  crowd,  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  men  rather  than  things,  because  the  latter  need  to 
be  analysed  coldly,  whilst  the  former,  making  up  the  living  and 
passionate  part  of  the  drama  of  history,  strik,.  the  eyes  of  the  poet 
and  the  crowd.  Yet  what  are  all  the  ambitious  men  who  succeeded 
each  other  at  Rome,  m  comparison  with  Rome  herself,  incessantly 
transformed  by  her  vices  and  by  her  victories  ? 

In  becoming  a  world,  instead  of  a  town,  Eome  could  not 
preserve  institutions  established  for  a  single  city  and  for  a  small 
territory.  How  could  60,000,000  provincials  be  brou<>ht  into 
the  naiTow  and  rigid  circle  of  these  municipal  institutions"^ 
-bven  ,n  Italy,  could  the  citizens  of  the  colonies  and  the  municipia 
desire  to  be  present  at  these  comitia,  which  were  interesting  onlv 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome?  A  revolution,  therefore,  was  inevit- 
able,   but    the  Romans,   not    having  changed  their  civil   censtitutiou 
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for  an  imperial  one,  lost  the  former  before  obtaining  the  latter, 
and  without  laws,  without  customs,  they  found  themselves  exposed 
to  every  hazard,  like  a  vessel  which  has  lost  both  anchor  and 
compass. 

Suppress  Sylla  and  Pompey,  even  Cassar  and  Augustus,  and 
the  end  of  the  Ecpublie  would  not  thereby  be  delayed ;  Ca^sarism 
was  born  because  liberty  could  no  longer  live ;  and  liberty  was 
dying  because  the  world  then  needed  something  else. 

Nations  never  strongly  desire  two  things  at  once.  At  that 
moment,  if  we  except  a  few  men  grea'dr  in  heart  than  in  intellect, 
the  world  did  not  ask  for  liberty ;  it  aspired  to  peace,  to  order, 
to   security,    as,    three   centuries    later,     it    hastened,   even  through 


Friiijments  of  au  Au-iural  Mouiiuient/ 


tortures,    towards   that   unknown   future    which    Virgil's   great   soul 
had  foreseen  when  he  announced  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 


III. — Octavius. 

« 

Augustus-  was  about  to  stop  these  disorders;  to  fulfil  these 
wishes  of  the  provinces  ;  to  give  to  all  this  desired  peace ;  and  he 
has  only  remained  great  in  the  memory  of  men,  because  in  spite  of 
his  mediocre  genius  he  answered  to  the  universal  expectation.  A 
prudent  and  timid  pilot,  he  feared  the  great  sea  and  the  unknown 
shores  :   fortiter   occupa  portum  I    He  stopped  in   the  harbour  where 

'  Front  and  side  of  an  altar,  found  in  the  Loire  in  1818. 

^  [As  regards  Octavius's  changes  of  name,  he  was  named  C.  Jul.  Caesar  Octavianus  by 
curiate  law  in  43  B.C.,  when  legally  adopted  by  the  Juhangens;  he  was  granted  the  title  of 
Augustus  in  27  B.C.,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place. — Ed.'] 
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the  waves  gently  rocked  and  lulled  the  crew  to  slumber  with  the 
melodious  songs  of  its  poets.  He  himself  kept  watch,  however, 
and  th(^  repose  which  the  world  owed  to  him,  he  never  knew 
for  himself.  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia,  all  the  provinces  saw  him  in  turn 
mark  out  new  divisions,  open  up  roads,  establish  to^v^ls,  organize 
the  army,  the  finances,  the  government,  finally  attack  and  fight, 
but  only  in  self-defence,  being  more  willing  to  negotiate,  lest 
men's  spirit  should  awake  at  the  sound  of  arn^s. 


La  Licenza  (the  Dif/enfia  of  Horace). 


So  much  prudence,  however,  was  not  necessarv,  for,  in  this 
niin  of  the  Eepublican  government,  nothing  great  enough  or 
strong  enough  of  the  old  edifice  was  left  standing  to  prove  a 
serious  hindrance  on  the  new  path.  Those  who  were  called 
Republicans  had  fallen  on  the  battle  fields  of  Pharsalia,  of  Thapsus, 
of  IMuiida,  and  of  Philippi,  or  had  perished  witli  Sextus.  The 
few  who  survived  had  in  despair  rallied  round  Antony,  and  those, 
too,    had    shared    his    fate,    or,    renouncing    hopes    which  had  been 
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dagger,     and     some   of    those 


destroyed   four   times   in   twenty    years,     had   humbled   their    pride 
before  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror. 

But  revolutions  nearly  always  call  forth  conspiracies.  The 
broken  sword  easily  becomes  a 
whom  victory  has  thi'own 
at  the  feet  of  the  master 
rerilain  there  only  to  mark 
the  better  the  place  where 
they  must  strike.  The 
Egyptian  expedition  was 
not  yet  finished,  when 
Marcus  Lepidus,  son  of 
the  triumvir  and  nephew 
of  Brutus  by  Junia,  his 
mother,  conspired  to  as- 
sassinate Octavius  on  his 
return,  and  re-establish  the 
the  Republic.  Maecenas, 
who  commanded  the  town 
guards,  easily  unravelled 
the  ill-contrived  schemes 
of  the  imprudent  youth  ; 
he  dogged  his  steps  with 
consummate  dissimulation ; 
he  entangled  him  with 
unseen  bonds,  then,  all  at 
once,  without  noise  or 
tumult,  he  seized  him  and 
strangled  this  germ  of 
fresh  troubles.^  The  cul- 
prit's wife,  Servilia,  killed  herself  by  swallowing  burning  coals. 
His  mother,  accused  of  encouraging  his  designs,  was  dragged  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  consul,  and  old  Lepidus,  to  save  his  wife,  was 
seeii  to  thi'ow  himself   at  the  feet  of    the  judge.      This  judge  Avas 


:s.  ' 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiriliilirMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT^ 
The  Young  Octavius.- 


*  ITie  young  Lepidus  having  been  sent  into  Asia  to  Octavius  was  there  put  to  death.  (Livy, 
Epit.,  cxxxiii.) 

'^  A  statue  found  at  Rome,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.  {Museo  Pio-Clonentino,  hall  of  the 
Sarcophagi,  No.  650.) 
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a  senator  whom  the  brother  of  Junia  had  formerly  proscribed; 
he  coukl  remember  it ;  he  had  a  heart  noble  enough  to  be  touched 
by  such  great  vicissitudes.     Xow,   indeed,    men  did  grant  pardon. 

This  attempt  was,  under  Augustus,  the  only  and  really  the 
last  protest  against  the  Empire.  There  were,  indeed,  many  other 
plots;  Cvepio  and  Mm-ena  ^  in  the  year  22  B.C.;  Egnatius  Kufus, 
riautius  Puifus,  and  L.  Paulus,  a  little  later;  lastly,  in  the  year 
4  of  our  era,  the  notorious  Cinna,  and  at  different  periods 
obscure  attemj)ts  at  assassination,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
was  the  motive  of  these  men,  mistaken  ambition  or  noble  and 
iierce  inspiration.  Judging  by  ancient  reports,  the  part  due  to 
generous  instincts  was  not  the  f^tronirest. 

Decimated  by  twenty  years  of  wars  and  deceptions,  the 
Eepublican  party,  for  the  moment,  no  longer  existed,  and  of  the 
lioman  patriciate  there  remained  but  a  few  men,  who  all  thought 
as  Asinius  PoUio  said  to  Octavius  before  Actium  :  '^I  shall  be 
the  booty  of  the  conqueror."  ^^  The  Pei)ublic,"  exclaims  Tacitus, 
*'who,  then,  has  seen  it?"  To  find  a  fw^ble  image  of  it  we  must 
go  back  through  two  triumvirates  and  the  fury  of  Clodius  to  the 
first  fair  days  of  C'icero,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  one  man's  life. 
This  generation,  born  in  civil  war  and  troubles,  preferred  a  calm 
present  to  tliat  past  of  which  they   knew  only  the  griefs.'- 

When  society  undergoes  a  transformation,  it  is  the  extreme 
and  violent  parties  which  occupy  the  scene ;  the  moderate  keep 
out  of  the  way  and  remain  silent.  But  when  the  work  of  violence 
is  completed,  they  again  get  the  influence  into  their  hands.  These 
moderate  men  now  filled  the  senate  and  the  public  offices.  They 
had  fortune,  and  did  not  seek  for  power,  glad  that  another  should 
bear  its  toil  and  danger.  These  7ion'  homines,  thrust  into  the 
senate  by  all  the  ambitious  men  who  had  held  authority,  had  no 
power  with  the  people,  who  did  not  know  them.  They  certainly 
wore   the   dress   of   the   old   Conscript    Fathers,    but   they    did   not 


It  was  this  Miirena,  a  brother-in-law  of  Maecenas,  whom  Horace  endeavoured  to  rec)aim 
by  his  fine  ode  (II.  x.),  in  which  he  extols  the  happiness  of  undistinguished  life,  the  aurea 
medtocntm.  Mnrenu  and  his  accomplices,  "  condemned  bv  default  to  exile,  were  murdered 
a  short  time  afterwards."  ( Dion,  liv.  3.)  The  same  autlior,  speaking  of  the  year  4  a  d 
mentions  a  plot  formed  by  a  grandson  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Cinna.  whom  Corneille  hn^  made' 
famous.     ( Id.,  Iv.  '2'2. ) 

'  Tacitus  (Ann.,  i.  l>)  :    Tuta  et  pnesentia  quam  vefera  et  periculom  mnrfent. 
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possess  either  their  splendid  life  or  their  wide  influence.^  With 
many  of  them  the  laticlave  scarcely  concealed  the  Gallic  braccce 
or  the  Iberian  sagum.  It  would  have  been  something,  at  least, 
if  they  had  been  drawn  from  among  brave  soldiers;  but  all  kinds 
of  men  were  to  be  found  on  the  seats  where  Cineas  had  seen 
kings  sitting.  It  had  become  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the 
dignity  of  the  body,  to  forbid  any  one  to  summon  senators  before 
the  courts  for  theft  or  robbery,  and  the  proscriptions  of  those 
already  accused  were  stopped.^  As  for  seeing  them  compete  with 
gladiators,  that  was  no  longer  a  novelty;  one  of  them  was  shortly 
to  fight  in  the  arena  at  the  dedication  of  the  Julian  Curia.^ 

The  knights,  who  were  engaged  in  banking,  commerce,  and 
tax-farming,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  war,  and  enriched  by 
the  peace,  and  who  were  old  allies  of  Caesar,  were  the  natural 
upholders  of  the  new  order.  Below  these  there  w^ere  three  Eoman 
peoples  ;  the  first  sought  their  fortune  on  the  seas  and  in  far  off 
regions ;  the  second  begged  at  Eome ;  the  third  was  slowly 
arising  in  the  provinces,  but  did  not  yet  count  for  anything.  The 
first  of  these  asked  only  for  peace  and  security,  the  second  for  games 
and  doles.  The  former,  who  had  .grown  old  in  counting-houses 
and  on  ships,  lived  far  from  Eome  and  accommodated  themselves 
to  everything  which  left  them  their  barter  and  their  gains.  The 
others  formed  a  numerous  body,  who  would  have  been  formidable 
had  it  not  been  quite  clear  that  their  political  feelings  were  limited 
to  being  amused  and  fed.  During  the  Civil  wars  they  had  been 
overlooked  in  favour  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  they  bore  no  love. 
Accordingly,  they  blessed  the  return  of  peace  w^hich,  by  rendering 
the  legions  useless,  rid  them  of  rivals  as  skilful  as  themselves  in 
profiting  by  the  prince's  favour. 

Even  at  Eome  robberies  and  murder  were  committed  in  broad 
daylight,'  and  all  the    roads  were,   as  in  the  saddest   times   of  the 

^  Suetonius  calls  them  :  deformis  et  incondita  turha.     (Octav.,  35.) 

^  'Em  XytTTtiq.  {Dion,  xlix.  43),  in  the  year  of  Rome,  721,  during  the  aedileship  of  Agrippa. 

3  Dion,  li.  22. 

*  See  Varro's  dialogue,  de  Re  rust.,  i.  69.  In  order  to  close  the  conversation  the  author 
supposes  the  assassination,  in  full  daylight,  and  in  the  open  street,  of  the  keeper  of  the  temple 
of  Tellus,  where  the  friends  had  assembled.  The  calmness  with  which  Varro  relates  this 
murder  proves  that  it  was  one  of  the  commonest  incidents  at  Rome.  "  We  went  away,"  says 
he,  "  more  moved  at  the  man's  misfortune  than  astonished  at  the  deed,  quam  admirantes  id 
Romce  factum^ 

VOL.  lU.  XX 
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Italian  banditti,  infested  by  brigands.  The  modem  hmvi  only 
take  the  traveller's  purse,  when  he  yields  it  with  a  good  -race"- 
their  predecessors  took  the  traveller  himself  when  he  was  youn-' 
enough  to  make  a  good  slave.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Octavius 
was  to  wage  a  regular  war  against  these  banditti  and  make  careful 
visits  to  the  slave  factories  in  order  to  deliver  free  men  who  wore 
detained  in  them.' 

In  the  last  fifty  years  property  in  Italy  had  so  often  changed 
hands  that  amid  these  repeated  perturbations  it  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. For  civil  war  ruins  a  country  in  two  ways,  by 
consuming  the  wealth  already  produced,  and  bv  hi.ulerii..^  the 
production  which  would  have  renewed  it.  Sav<>  a  few  men"  like 
Balbus  of  Gades,  who  was  rich  enough  to  bequeath  the  Roman 
people   twenty-five   denarii  per   man,    or   the   prudent  Atticus,    who 

10  000,000  sesterces,  with  a  few  other  men  who  had  inherited 
old  aristocratic  fortunes,  and  had  been  ov.-rlo„ke<l  in  the  proscrip- 
tions, or  a  few  upstarts  of  the  Civil  wars,  all  these  people  were 
po^•erty-strIcken,  ruined,  and  beggars.  Augustus  was  obliged  to 
lend  or  give  them  all  something.  He  purposelv  lost  at  play  in 
order  to  bestow  a  needful  gratuity  on  those  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  beg.     At   one   stroke   he    made    ui.    to    full    value    the 

'.rlT'    '^°'"'    °*    ^'^^^^'     '""'**"•■■'*     '''^'''    '^''^    "«t    possess   the 
600,000    sesterces  required  by   law.      Now  an  axlile  resigned  office 

because  he  was  too  poor ;  ^   the   next  day  some  knights  whom  the 

emperor    saw    concealing    themselves    among    the    crowd,    did    not 

dare    to    take    the  places  reserved    for   them    at    the .  public    'ranws 

for  fear   impatient   creditors    should   seize    them.      It   is  a   stomge 

sight,  this  of  a  man  paying  for  the  acceptance  of   the   honours   he 

bestows,    paying  for  having    a    senate,     an    equestrian   order,    and 

magistrates.     Distress  was  universal,,  he  alone  was  rich.' 

"  Suet.,  Cte^rtc.  41  :  Dion,  Iv.  13;  Dion,  .■slviii  .'>.<)•  li   ■>  ■  liv   in.   •    •        •  „ 

longer  billing  ,o  be  senators,  says  be.     (liv!  T)  '  '  '  """""■     -"'"  "^  "" 

'  Snet.,  Octa,:.  40,     See  in  Seneca  (de  Bene/.,  iii.  27)  an  anecdote  abont  tbe  senator 
l.,fu,swl,owasso  cowardly  and  avaricions.     Seein,  what  miserv  a  political  c  Li    can"  in 
"ur  moden,  state  of  society,  we  can  nnderstand  «l,at  twentv  years  of  ciyil  ^1^,^IZ 
produced  mancent  societies,  which  po.ssessed  so  I.ttle  capital,"  and  wber.  thl.  sm         ■ '  , , 
was  ,,0  ,u.ckly  consumed  or  destt^yed.     ,n  olden  days  .en  ifad  notyet  appropria,:^  „ ,     Z  ' 
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Men  refused  honours  because  the  magistracies  remained  onerous, 
as  they  liad  been  under  the  Eepublic,  and  no  longer  offered  as  a 
compensation  the  profits  which  Torres  had  found  in  them.  They 
refused   them   again,   because   the    master    himself   set   the   example 


Vicovaro  (the  J'an'a  of  Horace).' 

of  moderation  and  disinterestedness.  Like  him,  they  affected  a 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  burden  of  public  affairs.  ''  No  one," 
writes   Dion    Cassius,    ''will    enter   the    senate;"'    and  as  the   sons 

any  natural  agent  but  the  soil.  In  rural  economy  they  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
domestication  of  animals  and  the  acclimatization  of  plants,  but  they  had  scarcely'' any  imple- 
ments but  their  hands,  and  very  few  machines,  so  that  the  labour  was  immense  and  the 
produce  little ;  this  it  was  wliich  excused  slavery  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  thoughtful  men. 
So  long  as  peace  lasted,  or  so  long  at  least  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
external  warfare,  ordinary  labour,  though  it  required  an  enormous  supply  of  men,  was 
sufficient.  But  when  war  broke  out  on  all  sides,  it  began  by  disorganizing  rlie  slave  system; 
the  slaves  deserted  in  crowds,  work  came  to  a  standstill,  production  was  suspended,  and  as 
this  society  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  witli  no  accumulated  capital,  the  distress  soon  became 
frightful. 

'  Vicovaro  is  the  ancient  rana,on  the  territory  of  which  stood  the  farm  given  by  M^cenas 
to  Horace,  and  the  river  Licenza  is  the  Diyentia  sung  by  the  poet. 

'  OvKiT  ovctiQ  WtXovTi  iSovXtvaow  TivphKiTO   .   .    .    ni,hiQ  tri  pcfSiivg  rtjv  Ctjuapxiav  »/r«  (liv.  26). 

XX  2 
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Of  senators  refused  the  places  of  vigiutivirs  .vhich  were  resen-ed 
tor  theui,  It  became  necessary  to  throw  that  dignity  open  to 
jnembers  of  the  equestrian  order.  Maecenas,  L.  Proculeius,  hi« 
bro  her-m-law,  V.  SaUust,  another  friend  of  Augustus  and  great 
nephew  of  the  historian,  remained  simple  kniglits.'  Horace  who' 
was  a  legionary  tribune  at  twenty,  never  rose  higher  than  a 'clerk 
ot  the  treasury,  and  wrote  his  last  epistle  to  boast  of  havin-  no 
ainbition.  ^ 

Eepose  and  pleasui-e,  that  luxurious  and  elegant  life,  pleasantly 


>jl  •  Uytto;^ 


Ruins  of  Horaces  House  at  Tivuli  Cfibur)  ( liil.l.  nrit. ). 


filled  up  with  trifles,  which  the  poet  of  Tibur  has  sung  so  well  • 
no  more  tribunes,  no  more  violent  struggles,  no  more  looks  and 
words  like  daggers;  peace,  instead,  and  silence;  let  one  man 
watch  and  act  for  all,  with  a  single  condition-that .  the  provinces, 


formerly  the  property  of  a  few  families,  should  through  him  again 
become  the  true  patrimony  of  the  Eoman  people ;  such  was  now 
the  general  desire.  For  some  years  past  Octavius  had  perceived 
this  and  by  the  signs  of  universal  lassitude  he  saw  that  violence 
had  had  its  day,  that  the  time  for  moderation  was  come.  This 
perception  was  the  secret  of  his  strength.  After  being  the  leader 
of  the  most  violent  party,  Octavius  had  by  degrees  made  himself 
that  of  the  moderate 
section.  Some  see  in 
the  triumvir  and  the 
emperor  two  different 
men  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Octavius  was  not  cruel 
by  nature,  but  by  po- 
sition. Plunged  into 
difficult  affairs  before 
he  was  twenty,  and 
finding  that  none 
would  treat  him  with 
serious  consideration, 
he  assumed  severity 
on  his  youthful  brow, 
and  his  hand,  scarcely 
matured  for  a  sword, 
firmly  signed  the  list 
of  proscriptions.  Then, 
indeed,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  believe  in 
his  energy  and  power, 
and  to  cease  to  treat 
him  as  a  child ;    once 

in  the  path  of  bloodshed,  men  seldom  halt;  he,  however,  stopped, 
so  that  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  fit  two  different  epochs  of 
a  revolution.  The  fact  was,  he  had  ever  before  his  eyes  the  picture 
of  CaBsar  stretched  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  through 
having  too  loudly  proclaimed  his  contempt  for  men  and  refused  to 

'  Octavius  crowned  with  oak.     (Bust  in  the   Louvre  Museum,  No.   278   of  the  Clarac 
Catalogue.) 


Octavius.' 
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make  allowance  for  their  weaknesses.  This  memory  had  taught 
the  son  of  the  great  victim  that  one  miglit  with  impunity  sttal 
the  public  liberty;  but  that  it  is  prudent  to  respect  that  wliich 
each  individual  holds  dear— vanity  and  that  secret  i)ride  which 
makes  the  man  survive  the  citizen. 

Cvesar  had  obtained  his  power  by  violence.  Octavius,  whom 
heroic  proceedings  did  not  suit,  Laid  it  do^^■n  after  he  had  won  it, 
in  order  to  receive  it  modestly  from  the  feeble  liands  to  which  he 
had  feigned  to  restore  it.  To  the  last  lie  played  this  part  of 
disinterestedness,  veiling  his  position  and  power  behind  ancient 
titles  and  old  institutions  from  which  all  force  had  passed  away, 
but    whose    form    was    still    left,    making    as    few    innovations   as 

possible,  guaranteeing  the  present,  but 
preparing  nothing  for  the  future;  so 
that  tlu^  Empire,  like  its  founder,  lived 
from  day  to  day,  with  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  amid  perpetual  convulsions, 
which  did  not  necessarily  disturb  the 
provinces,  but  turned  the  i^alace  into 
a  bloodstained  arena. 

Octavius  had  made  use  of,  and 
was  still  to  make  use  of,  two  men 
whose  names,  with  unusual  justice, 
have  remained  connected  with  his— 
Afecouas  and  Agrippa.     It  was  during 

il^c^u^.'  ^^''^y    ^^    Apollonia    that    lie    had 

entered  into  relations  with  them,  and 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  suspicious  and  eruel 
character,  through  all  his  varying  fortunes  he  still  retained  the 
two  friends  of  his  youth.  The  former  of  these,  M«cenas.  who 
was  a  few  years  his  senior,  came  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Etruria.^'     But  as  minister  of  a  government  which  intended  to  paj- 


1  \-^:, 


\  isconti,  Irorwffr.  rom.,  I  p.  17S.  from  a  cornelian  in  the  Farne^e  rollection.  A  valuabl.- 
amethyst  in  the  Ca^nnet  de  France,  sigried  by  Dioscoride.s  represents  the  same  per..on,  wl,o  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  the  lepslator  of  Attica,  on  account  of  the  name  COAliNOC  cut  on  the 
8  one,  but  this  IS  only  the  name  of  the  engraver,  Solon.  Visconti  has  attributed  the  two 
stones  to  M^cenas,  of  whom  Dioscorides  was  a  contemporary,  an  opinion  which  is  based  upon 
conjectures,  and  not  upon  any  monuments. 

^  The  Cilnii.     (Horace,  Carm.,  i.  2:  Sat.,  i.  6.)     As  regards  the  foibles  of  M^cenas,  with 


^ 
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no  heed  to  birth, .  he  laughed  at  his  own  nobility,  even  while  he 
allowed  Horace  to  sing  of  his  royal  origin.  His  fortune  placed 
him  in  the  equestrian  order,  and  he  would  never  leave  it.  M. 
Yipsanius    Agrippa,    on    the    contrary,    was    born     of    an    obscure 


M.  Vipsanius  Agiippa/ 

house,  in  the  same  year  as  Octavius,  63,  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
was  ruling  Eome  by  his  speeches.  He  was  with  the  youthful 
Caesar  when  the  news  reached  Epirus  of  the  ides  of  March,  and  he 


which  I  am  not  here  concerned,  see  Seneca,  de  Prov.,  3;  de  Bene/.,  iv.  36,  and  Epist.,  19,  92, 
lOti,  114. 

^  Bust  in  the  Uffizi  g-allery  at  Florence. 
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was  one  of    those    who    persuade,!    him    to    claim    his    dai.-erous 
heritage.     It  seemed   as  though  the  gods,  in  order   to  end  the  slow 
death-pangs    of    the    Republic,    had    united  all    the    good    qualities 
ot   the   old   Latin  race   in  this  founder  of   the  M.marchy  •    he  was 
of   a   clear   but    not   brilliant   mind,   an   indefatigable  worker,   rou<^h  ■ 
m   his   nuuinors.'  speaking   little,   doing    much,   fitted  alike   for   ^v^r 
or   cn-il    matters,    and    successful    in    all    his    undertakings.     If    the 
.le^ot..,n    of    such   men    is    honourable    to   hi,,,    who   sncceedcl    in 
u;^.irmg   It.  never   was   friendship    ,„,„.„   useful.      I„    cuduetiug  a 
.lifficult    negotiation,    in    sowing   .liscord    a„,ong   his   achersaries    or 
wmn,ng   over   uialcontents,  in    l„lli„.   j^tred  or   confir„,i„,.   waver- 
ing  triendships,   in  short,   in  knowledge   of    „„..  and  of   the   .ueans 
of    leading    then.    n,me    equalled    Maecenas;    for    commanding   and 
hglmng   none   came    up    to    Agrippa.       The   treaties   of   Brundisiun, 
=.nd     larentum,    the   politic   u.ar.-iages   of    Octavius    with   Scribonia, 
and   of    Antony    with    Octavia,    and    the    baffling    of    the    plot    of 
Lepidus,   sueh   were   the  clain.s   of   M.oeenas   to  conside.-atiou ;    the 
submission   of   the   Gauls,   the  defeat  of   Sextus  an.l   th,-   victory  of 
Actnu.i.    were    those  of   Agrippa.       These    two    men    had    won    half 
Augustus  8  fortune  for  him. 

Thereafter    their    services    were    still    to    be    ^reat,    but   of    a 
different    nature.       M.eenas    who    by    his    dc^xt.>ritv    had    <lone    so 
mueh    to    aid    his    u.aster    in    steering    clear   of    reefs    during    the 
tempest,    sat    down    to   rest    when   they    came    in    port.      lie   rc^tired 
mt.    obscurity    and    avoided    h.niours  ;     he    left    Agrippa    to    share 
with    Augustus    th.    consulship    and    censorship,    to    carry   on    tlie 
aaministration,     build     temples     and     aqueducts,     found     cities     and 
nil  itary    roads,    pass    ceaselessly    to    and    fro    tlrrough    the    Empire 
and   bear   everywhere    and    into    everything   his    activitv    and    clear' 
sighted     intellect.       For    himself,    he    re.naiuc.l    at     Rome  ;     made 
verses,    hstemnl    t.>    Horace    and    Varius,    and    gave    well-appointc^d 
juppers  at   which  perfumes  flowed  freely;    and   Augustus,   who  was 
fund  ot   jcking,    called   him  tlie  man    of   fashion    witJi    lus    drippim. 
hair.      He     still     played    a    serious    part,     however  ;     at    his    t!a>i: 
conversions     took    place,    fierce    courage    was    toned    down,    severe 
virtues    melted    beneath    the    soft    breath    of     pleasure;    there    men 

'  Vir  rustkitati propior  quam  deliciu.     (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  9.) 
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learned  all  the  joys  of  peace,  indolence  and  dalliance ;  there 
above  all  they  forgot,  and  called  those  who  did  not,  senseless. 
Mit^cenas  kept  open  house  for  wit  and  effeminacy,  and  at  his 
board  it  was  that  as  the  outcome  of  a  gay  feast,  amid  the  Epicu- 
rean (jdes  of  Horace  and  the  elegies  of  Propertius,  liberty  abdicated 
her  throne,  consoling  herself  with  some  epigram  of  Domitius 
Marsus,  which  the  host  himself  applauded. 

After  the  two  great  ministers,  we  see  round  Octavius  the 
cold  and  severe  face  of  iVntistius  Labeo,  an  unbending  Eepublican, 
and  yet  an  innovator  in  the  science  of  law ;  Ateius 
(Vipito,  less  proud,  but  like  him  the  leader  of  a 
school  ;  Valerius  Messala  C'orvinus,  whom  Octavius 
had  just  taken  as  a  colleague  in  the  consulship ; 
IStatilius  Taiu'us,  a  novus  homo  like  Agrippa,  but  also 
a  man  of  merit,  who  gave  the  city  its  first  stone  ^'^'^^l^l^'^ 
amphitheatre,  as  if  to  show  the  Romans  that  their 
new  master  did  not  wish  any  cessation  of  their  pleasures  ;  Sallust, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  historian,  and  C'occeius,  Dellius,  and  "the 
other  friends  of  the  first  entry  ]''''  all  drawn  from  the  hostile  camp 
and  won  over  by  clemency. 

Messala  Corvinus,  being  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Caesar,  had  on  the  day  of  the  first 
battle  of  Philippi  taken  the  camp  of  Octavius,  and  inflicted  on 
the  young  triunuir  that  defeat  which  brought  so  many  sarcasms 
upon  him.  Octavius  never  forgot  the  man  who  had  so  thoroughly 
beaten  him.  When  Messala,  who  had  been  saved  after  Philippi 
by  Antony,  left  that  senseless  chief,  Octavius  heaped  honours  upon 
him,  entrusted  him  with  the  most  important  affairs,  and  allowed 
him  freely  to  extol,  even  in  his  own  presence,  the  virtues  of 
"his  beloved  Brutus."  He  was  one  of  those  many-sided  men 
produced  by  disturbed  epochs  ;  a  great  orator  in  Quintilian's 
judgment,  extolled  by  Seneca  as  one  of  the  i)urest  of  writers  ; 
an  excellent  general,  good  administrator  and  better  citizen,  for  he 
defended  the  Republic  without  violence,  and  monarchy  witliout 
servility.      Another  senator,  L.  Sestius,  piously  preserved  the  image 


^  TAVRVS  REGVLVS  PVLCIIER.      Slmpidum  and  litmis.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin 
of  the  fiunilv  Stat  ilia. 

'^  Cohortem  pnince  admissionis.     (Seneca,  de  dementia,  i.  10.) 
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and  memory  of  the  tynmnieide.  but  tliis  did  not  prevent  liis 
attaining  the  consulate.  Octavius  wli<,  was  anxious  to  appear  to 
continue  the  Republic  and  honour  all  its  glories,  was  verv  careful 
not  to  forbid  this  ini.ifensive  respect  for  the  last  republican 
Even  the  son  of  a  freedman  could  with  impunitv  remind  the  ex- 
triumvir  that  he  had  fought  against  him  ;  the  "poet  hastened  it 
IS  true,  to  add  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  run  away : ' 

....  Relicta  non  bene  parmida. 

But  Octavius  had  not  imposed  this  dishono.u-ing  confessi.m 
upon  Horace.  At  Milan  he  respected  a  statue  of  Brutus-  he 
spoke  of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  slain,  as  a  good  citizen,  and  'tried 
to  wipe  out  his  remorse  by  appointing  the  victim's  son  consul 
and  augur,  tho,igh  his  chief  merit  was  that  he  contested  with 
lorquatus  Tncongius  the  reputation  of  being  the  hardest  drinker 
m   Rome. 

Poetry,  lately  hostile  in  the  person  of  Catullus,  was  disarmed 
ike  politics.  Though  TibuUus,  whom  the  war  had  quickly 
frightened,  still  sulked  against  Octavius,  ho  only  sang  of  love 
following  the  example  of  Propertius ;  and  Livy,"  Virgil,  Horace' 
the  glorious  representatives  of  history,  and  epic  and  lyric  ,,oetry' 
furthered  th,^  designs  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire  by"  celebrating 
the  greatness  of  Rome  or  the  destiny  promised  to  the  descendants 
ot  lulus. 

Xear  the  victor  of  Actium  I  find  another  old  friend  and 
faithful  servant  of  Cresar,  Asinius  Pollio,  th.>  protector  of  Virgil 
and,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  c(mnsels  of  Horace,  the  historian 
of  the  Cnil  wars.  He  .had  formerlv  sworn  an  oath  to  Cicero 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  liberty.'  Convinced  that  liberty  was 
no  longer  possible,  he  had  accepted  a  master,  but  neither  Ja-orly 
nor  with  baseness,  and  had  taken  refuge  against  despotism  in 
devotion  to  literature  and  in  independence  of  spirit.  Octavius 
rather  esteemed  than  loved  this  serious  man. 

Munatius  Plancus  had  come  through  those  difficult  times  with 
less  honour.  First  a  lieutenant  of  ftesar,  then  the  friend  of  his 
assassins,    he   had    gone   over  to    the   triumvii-s,    to    whom   he   had 

^Cicero,  rtfl? />?;«.,  X.  31. 


abandoned  his  brothers.  At  Alexandria  he  was  the  buffoon  of 
Antony,  whom  at  Lyons  he  had  called  an  infamous  robber,  and  he 
came  and  denounced  him  at  Eome.  In  him  all  kinds  of  treachery 
were  united  ;  but  a  man  so  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  strongest 
side,  and  who  openly  taught  adulation,^  was  too  useful  not  to  be 
employed.  Octavius,  who  neglected  Pollio,  loaded  Plancus  with 
honours  in   order  that    all  men  might   see   what   was  now  the  road 


Young  Tiberius  and  his  brotlier  Drusus,  the  two  sous  of  Livia.- 

to  fortune.  The  singer  of  Tibur  calls  him  a  sage,  but  this  wisdom 
of  Horace  is  the  same  which  quailed  at  the  mere  name  of  the 
indomitable  Cato,  atroceni  animum   Catonis. 

I  call  special  attention  to  these  two  men  because  they  are  the 
representatives    of    the    two    divisions   of    the    senate   and   nobility : 

*  See  iu  Seneca,  Qucest.  nat.,  lib.  iv.  in  prcpfat.,  his  theory  of  flatten  ;  he  analyses  and 
gives  the  rules  of  it.     This  was  the  programme  of  the  new  public  manners. 

'^  Busts  iu  bronze  ;  that  of  Tiberiu.^,  foiuid  at  Mahon  in  1759,  had  eyes  of  silver.  {^Cabinet 
de  France,  No.  .3121.)     Tlie  bust  of  Driisus  is  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 
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the    first    resigned    yot    proud    and    few    in    numbers;    the    second, 

which  daily  gnnv   larger,  going  ov(>r  to   Octavius  in   ord(T  to  attain 

through  him  the  dignitic^s,  W(nath  and  honours  proniis(Hl  to  servility.' 

Beside  these  men  we  must  make  room  for  a  woman,  the  first  in 


Livia.- 

the  Roman  world  who  made  her  influence  felt  in  political  matters; 
I  mean  Livia.  The  sway  she  had  gained  over  her  husl.and 
was  a  discreet  and  la^vful  one.  More  than  once  Augustus  was  to 
have  proof  of  the  correctness  of  her  judgment  and  the  excellence 
of  her  advice.     Imperious  with  her  sons  and  her  daughters-in-law, 

■  Quanta  quh  servitio  prompfiur,  o,,ihw>  et  honoribus  (.liolkrmtur.     (Tac      inn    i  2  1 
btatue  m  the  Vatican,  Pio-Clementim  Museum,  ii.  4.  v       •■  ■       •-  •    ■) 


! 


she  was  gentle  and  complaisant  with  her  husband,  and  the 
emperor  could  point  out  as 
an  example  to  the  matrons 
the  ever  dignified  bearing  and 
severe  chastity  of  her  who  in 
her  palace  kept  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  Tanaquil  the  spinster.^ 
She  was  very  beautiful :  "  In 
features  she  is  Venus,  in 
manners  Juno,"  says  Ovid ; 
her  busts  do  not  contradict 
the  poet's  eulogies,  which 
Tacitus  repeats.  By  Claudius 
Nero,  her  first  husband,  she 
had  two  sons,  Tiberius  and 
Drusus,  but  sh(^  bore  none  to 
th(^  emperor.  If  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus  and 
Scribonia,  was  to  scandalize 
Rome  and  the  court  bv  her 
licentiousness,  the  charming 
Antonia,  the  loving  wife  of 
Drusus,  her  moth(*r  Octavia, 
whose  chaste  reputation  was 
never  sullied  by  the  slightest 
suspicion,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  that  noble  Agrippina 
whom  the  whole  Empire  honoured  for  her  virtues,  were  to  restore 
in  the  imperial  house  the  old   Sabine  manners. 

Let  us  sum  up  this  long  review  in  a  few  general  propositions, 

^  Suet.,  Octav.,  71,  84 ;  Dion.,  Iviii.  l :    Seneca,  de  Clem.,  i.  9.     Caligula  called  Liria  a 

female  Ulysses,   Ulifusem  stolatum  (Suet.,   Cuius,  28):    but   in  Seneca's    opinion  {Consol.  ad 

Marc.  4)  she  yfas  feininam  opinionis  ma  custodem  diligentissiniam.      Macrobius  speaks   of  her 

(Saturn.,  2  v.)  as  always  surrounded  by  <^rave  persons,  and  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  v.  1) :  Sancfitate 

dojuus  priscum  ad  moretn,  comis  ultra  quam  antiquis  feminis  probatum,  mater  impotens,   u.vor 

faciliit.     Augustus  wore  no  garments  but  those  woven  by  his  wife  and  daughter.   (Suet.,  Octav., 

74.)    Ovid  says : 

Qua  Veneris  formam,  mores  Junonis  habendo..... 

We  might  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  poet,  but  Octavius  took  her  away  from  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
cupidine  forma  {Ann.,  v.  1 ). 

-  Statue   from  the  Villa  Panfili.     (Clarac,  Musee.  de  .sculpt.,  pi.  978c.,  No.  2343.)     The 
Louvre  also  possesses  a  statue  of  Julia,  but  the  head  is  modem. 


••/'?' 


Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus. 
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which  we  will  put   into  the  form   of   so  many  questions  to  which 
the  Empire  must  n^ply,  so  many  problems  for  it  to  solve. 

From    the    Euphrates   to    the    Channel   and    from   the   Alps   to 


Antonia,  wife  of  Dnisus.' 


Agrippina  the  Elder."^ 


the  Atlas  we  have  found  a  supreme  authority,  that  of  the  Eonian 
people,  and  beneath  this  external  unity  an  infinite  variety  of  local 
aws,  manners,  religions  and  conditions  of  freedom.  The  Eoman 
Ln.pire  was  established ;  but  there  was  as  yet  no  Roman  nation. 
\\  ouid  the  emperors  succeed  in  making  one  ? 

In  all  these  countries  the  Eepublic  had,   save  at  a  few  points, 

(Llarae,  Mu.iee  de  sculpt.,  pi  9->8  No  *>3o9  )  f^^**^"   representea. 
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overthrown  the  native  governments.  The  Empire  would  therefore 
be  obliged  to  undertake  the  administration  in  their  stead.  Would 
it  keep  order,  and  would  "the  Eoman  Peace,"  which  the  peoples 
so  eagerly  longed  for,  be  guaranteed  by  provident  institutions? 

Around  this  immense  dominion  we  have  seen  barbarous 
peoples,  some  brave  and  turbulent,  but  divided,  others  corrupt 
and  feeble  ;  there  was  consequently  no  indication  at  this  time  of 
any  serious  danger.  Yet,  since  the  Eomans  had  destroyed  the 
military  force  of  their  subjects,  they  were  bound  to  defend  those 
whom  they  had  disarmed  and  who  paid  them;  for  this  needful 
protection  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  formidable 
novelty,  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army.  Would  this  army 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  discipline  and  sacrifice,  with  love  of 
country  and  respect  for  the  civil  laws? 

The  right  of  commanding  involves  still  other  duties. 

Eome  occupied  all  the  civilized  portion  of  the  ancient  world  and 
had  at  her  disposition  the  forces  furnished  by  intellect,  social  organi- 
zation, and  wealth.  Would  the  new  Eome  employ  these  forces  to 
increase  the  activity  of  the  fire  whereat  was  kindled  the  torch  which 
illumined  the  world — to  make  the  heat  more  diffused,  the  light  more 
brilliant,  in  one  word,  to  preserve,  increase  and  purify  the  ancient 
civilization  whose  store-house  was  now  committed  into  her  hands? 

Finally,  the  history  of  the  last  century  of  the  Eepublic  has 
proved  the  necessity  of  the  Empire,  that  is  the  excuse  of  Octavius. 
Would  he  be  capable  of  organizing  it?  Here  we  await  Augustus, 
to  see  whether  he  has  deserved  his  fortune. 

'  Busts,  facing  each  other,  of  Augustus  with  tlie  laurel,  and  Agrippa  wearing  the 
mural  crown.  From  a  cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  Frame  (sardonyx  of  three  layers,  M8  inch  by 
0-732  inch).  No.  198  in  the  catalogue. 
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OEGANIZATION  OE  THE  IMPERIAL  GOYEENMENT  (30-13  5.C.) 


I. — Decrees  of  the  Senate  after  the  Death  of  Antony  (30 — 28). 

ANTONY  being  dead,  and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  province,  Octavius 
returned  to    Syria,  where  he  received  from    the  king   of   the 
Parthians    a    first    embassy,    in    no    way    haughty    in     tone,    for 


^  Chronolo(/y  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus  after  Acthnn.— B.C.  30,  death  of   Antony ;   Egypt 
reduced  to  a  province;    Octavius  passed  the  winter  at  Samos.      29,   lleturn  of  Octavius   to 
Rome;  he  closed  the  temple  of  Janus.     '2f<,  Census  taken  by  the  consuls;   4,164,000  citizens. 
•27,  Octavius  received  the   title   of   Augustus,  divided   the   provinces   with    the  senate,   and 
remained  three  years  ('27-2d)  m  Gaul  and  Spain.     24,  He  returned  to  Rome.     23,   He   was 
invested  with  the  tribunitian  power  for  hfe,  and  received  an  embassy  of  Parthians.     22,  Con- 
spiracy of  Murena:  Candace  invaded  Egypt ;    revolt  of  the  Cantabri.     21,   Augustus  repaired 
to  the  East ;  passed  the  winter  at  Samos,  and  married  his  daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa.     20,  The 
Paiihians  restored  the  standards  taken   from  Crassus :    Augustus  at  Samos.     10,  Return  to 
Rome  [his  potestas  consulari.s']  ;    death  of  \'irgil.     18,  Ze.r  de  mantandis  ordinibus.     17,  The 
secular  games :  Agrippa  sent  to  Asia.     16,   Defeat  of  Lollius ;    Augustus  repaired  to  Gaul, 
where  he  again  remained  three  years  (16-14).     15,  Tiberius  and  Drusus  sul)iiigated  the  Rjeti 
and   Vindehci.     13,    Augustus    returned   to  Rome.      12,    Death   of   Agrippa   and    Lepidus; 
Drusus  in  Gaul :  tlie  altar  of  Rome  and  Augustus  at  Lyons.     11,  War  of  Drusus  against  the 
Germans,  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians ;    Tiberius  marries  Julia.     10, 
Augustus  in  Gaul.     9,  Death  of  Drusus.     8,  Augustus  in  Gaul  for  the  fourth  time ;  Tiberius  in 
Germany  :  death  of  Maecenas  and  Horace.      7,  Tiberius  in  Germany.     6,  Tiberius  received  the 
tribunitian  power    for  five  years,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he    remained  seven  vears. 
2  B.C.,   Banishment   of  JuUa.      2  of   our  era,   Return   of  Tiberius   to   Rome.      4,   Tiberius 
adopted  by  Augustus,  repaired  to  Germany,  where  he  remained  three  years  (4-6).     6,  Revolt 
of  the  Painionians  and  Dalmatians.     7,  Germaniciis  in  Germany  ;    three  campaigns  of  Tiberius 
in  Illyricum  (7-9).     9,  Defeat  of  Varus  ;  exile  of  Ovid.     10  and  11,  Tiberius  in  Germany.     11, 
Tiberius  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed.     14,  Closing  of   the  census;    4,197,0(X)  citizens; 
Augustus  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtv- 
seventh  of  his  tribunitian  power. 
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Phraates,  in  order  to  prevent  ihQ  Koman  imperator  giving  his 
support  to  a  candidate  for  the  throne  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  the  Empire,  sent  him  his  own  son  as  a  hostage. 
Augustus  employed  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  the  year  21)  in 
reguhiting  the  affairs  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  Ephesus  and  Nic^a, 
the  two  capitals  of  Asia  and  Bithynia,  were  authorized  to  l)iiild 
each  a  temple  to  the  two  new  deities,  Eome  and  the  hero  Julius' 
Pergamum  and  Nicomedia,  to  establish  "consecrated 
enclosures  in  honour  of  Octavius  and  Eome."  This 
was  the  second  year  which  he  passed  away  from 
Italy.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  return  thither. 
He  wished  to  strengthen  his  power  by  exercising  it 
at  a  distance,  and  allow  the  Romans  time  to  accustom  Octavius. 
themselves  to  thQ  idea  of  a  master.  Indeed  he  was  over-cautious  ; 
the  secret  wrath  of  the  aristocracy  did  not  require  such  prolonged 
circums2)ection. 

Moreover  Maecenas  and  Agrippa  kept  guard  for  him  at  Eome; 
the  letters  of  Octavius  to  the  senate  and  consuls  passed  through 
their  hands  ;  he  had  even  left  them  a  seal  like  his  own  that 
they  might  modify  according  to  circumstances  the  contents  of  liis 
dispatches.'  They  gave  the  watchword  for  devotion,  they  prompted 
enthusiasm,  they  directed  deliberations  and  voting.  Thanks  to  the 
universal  desire  for  peace,  this  was  an  easv  task. 

Since  the  blundering  attempt  of  Lepidus,  that  salutary  warning 
which  Augustus  had  so  well  understood, 
the  calm  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  the 
only  clamour  which  agitated  the  city  was 
that  of  the  adulatory  decrees  of  the  senate. 
After  Actium  they  had  voted  a  triumph, 
after  the  subjection  of  Egypt  they  decreed 

another   and    commenced    in   his   name    the    building   of    the   great 
temple   of    Fortune   at   Praeneste.        Then  the  priests  were  ordered 


Coin  of  Augustus." 


'  This  seal  bore  the  image  of  the  sphinx,  the  emblem  of  his  conduct;  later  on  he  made 
use  of  a  ring  on  which  was  engraved  tlie  bead  of  Alexander,  and  a  signet  bearing  a  good 
likeness  of  liimself.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  50;  Dion.,  li.  3;  Plinv,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvii.  4.)  For 
correspondence  with  his  counsellors  he  had  a  ciplier,  which  consisted  of  putting  instead  of  the 
required  letter  the  one  immediately  following  it  in  the  alphabet.     (Dion,  ibid.) 

-  Head  of  Octavius,  consul  for  the  sixth  time.  On  the  reverse  a  crocodile,  the  symbol  of 
Egypt,  and  the  inscription,  Eggpt  captive.     Denarius. 
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to  offer  up  prayers  for  Octavius  as  they  did  for  the  Eomau 
people,  and  in  their  petitions  to  join  his  name  with  that  of  the 
gods;  the  citizens  were  enjoined  to  ponr  out  libations  in  his 
honour  at  their  banquets;  the  vestals,  senators  and  people  were 
to  go  forth  to  meet  him  on  the  day  when  he  should  re-enter 
Eome.  That  day  was  to  become  a  yearly  festival ;  two  trium- 
phal arches,  one  at  Brundisium,  the  other  in  the  Forum,  were 
to  be  raised  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  victories ;  on  solemn 
occasions  he  was  to  wear  the  purple  mantle ;  and  finally  the 
entrance  to  his  house  was  to  be  adorned  with  branches  of  laurel 
and  a  civic  crown.  We  possess  a  medal  whereon  this  crown 
surrounds  the  inscription  which  courtiers  of  fortune  are  so  ready 
to  lavish  upon  those  whom  they  call  saviours  of  their  country, 
oh  cives  servafos. 

To  these  showy  honours  it  was  well  understood  that  power 
must  be  added.  At  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  year  29, 
while  Octavius  in  Asia  was  entering  upon  his  fifth  consulship, 
the  senators  and  magistrates  at  Eome  swore  to  obey  his  decrees, 
and  the  tribunitian  power  was  offered  him  for  life  with  the 
right  of  extending  its  inviolability  to  whosoever  should  implore 
it.  But  all  this  had  for  the  most  part  been  given  to  others, 
and  they  wished  to  do  something  fresh.  A  classical  idea  cleared 
away  the  difficulty.  Before  the  Areopagus,  Orestes  had  been 
saved  by  the  vote  of  Athene ;  it  was  decided  that  in  criminal 
causes  Octavius  might  vote  in  favour  of  the  accused.  This  was 
the  right  of  pardon,  which  has  remained  one  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty.^ 

A  deputation  from  the  senate  went  to  bear  him  these  decrees. 
They  found  him  occupied  in  making  a  god  of  Cocsar  and  permitting 
temples  to  be  built  to  himself  in  Pergamum  and  Xicomedia.  With 
the  Greeks,  who  had  long  since  grown  accustomed  to  these  sacri- 
legious flatteries,  he  readily  allowed  an  apotheosis  to  be  decreed 
him   during   his  lifetime ;  -    with  the  Eomans  he  did  not   accept  all 

^  Dion,  li.  19.  In  the  year  13  it  was  decreed,  on  his  return  from  Gaul,  that  to  all  those 
who  should  go  out  to  meet  him  ivrbg  tov  irivfiTjpiov  uvra  dSttav  tlvai  (id.,  liv.  25.)  W^hen  he 
re-entered  Rome  no  criminals  were  executed  on  that  day.  Finally,  his  temples  and  statues 
became  inviolable  asylums,  and  in  the  colleges  of  priests  he  could  increase  the  number  of 
members  as  much  as  he  liked.    (Sencc,  de  Clem.,  i.  18 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  86  ;  Dion,  li.  20.) 

^  On  this  (question  see,  in  vol.  iv.,  chapter  Ixvii.,  §  iii. :  liolii/ioiis  lieform. 
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that  was  offered  him ;  he  even  refused  the  most  valuable  of  these 
prerogatives,  the  tribunitian  power  for  life,  in  order  to  leave  some 
doubt    as    to    his    intentions    and    an    illusion    to    those    who    still 


indulged  in  them. 


Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  made  his  arms  triumphant  every- 
where :  Statilius  Taurus  in  Spain ;  Nonius  Gallus  and  Carinas 
in  Belgica ;  Messala  in  Aquitauia  ;  ^  Crassus  against  the  BastarniB 
and    Uaci.       He    might    have    ascended    to     the    Capitol    escorted 


lluins  of  Nicomedia.- 


by  triumphant  generals,  and  inaugurated  his  government  by 
announcing  to  the  Eomans  the  end  of  all  war.  It  was  the 
propitious  moment  for  returning  to  Eome;  he  passed  through 
the  gates  in  the  month  of  sextilis^  which  afterwards  took  his  name 
(August  29th  li.c),  and  triumphed  thrice,  for  the  Dalmatians,  for 
Actium,^  and  for  Egypt,    whose    great    river,    according  to  custom, 

*  Messala  had  taken  with  him  his  protege  Tibullus,  who  was  no  more  of  an  ardent  soldier 
than  Horace.     (Cf.  Tibullus,  Ele;/.,  i.  7.) 

^  Texier,  Descr.  de  VAsie  Mineure,  vol.  i.,  pi.  1. 

^  The  name  of  Antony  was  not  even  uttered ;  it  was  for  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian 
fleet  at  Actium  that  Octavius  triumphed ;  but  decrees  of  the  senate  had  already  overthrown 
the  statues  of  the  triumvir,  declared  the  day  of  his  birth  unlucky,  and  forbidden  any  member 
of  the^e/w  Antonia  to  bear  his  si  rname  of  Marcus. 
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figured  in  the  ceremony,  and  thus  gained  for  us  the  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Nile,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  On 
descending  from  the  Capitol  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Minerva,  the 
goddess  who  had  given  him  his  precocious  wisdom,  and  in  the 
Julian  Basilica,  which  he  dedicated,  he  placed  that  statue  of  victory  ' 
which  after  the  triumph  of  C^hristianity  remained  to  the  last 
pagans  at  Eome  the  venerated  symbol  of  the  glorious  history  of 
their  fathers.  The  recompenses  to  the  soldiers  and  the  gratuities 
to  the  citizens  were  such  as  the  treasures  of  the  Ptolemies  per- 
mitted :  1,000  sesterces  each  to  the  former,  and  they  were  120,000 
in  number;  400  to  the  latter;  even  the  children,  who  usually 
counted  only  over  eleven,  received  their  share,  in  honour  of  the 
young  Marcellus.^ 

So  much  gold  was  suddenly  brought  into  circulation  that 
throughout  Italy  the  interest  on  money  fell  two-thirds,  from 
twelve  to  four  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  property  was  doubled.' 

Notwithstanding    this    expenditure,     Octavius    was     still     rich 


Combat  between  a  lihinoceros  and  a  Bear.^ 

enough  to  make  sumptuous  offerings  to  the  temples  of  Eome, 
although  he  had  refused  the  golden  crowns  offered  according  to 
custom  by  the   cities  of  Italy;   he  had  paid   all  his  debts  without 

^Suet  Ocfa,.,  41.  Octavius  had  found  a  great  quantity  of  gold  in  the  palace  of 
Cleopatra,  for  the  queen  on  her  return  from  Actium  had  despoiled  the  temples  and  the  rich 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  which  freed  Octavius  from  the  necessitv  of  doing  so.  He  confiscated 
property,  however  of  those  who  could  be  accu.sed  for  havin.,  sided  with  Antony,  and  all  the 
other  inhabitants  had  to  yield  him  the  sixth  part  of  their  fortune.     (Dion   li   17  ) 

*  Dion,  li.  21.  f  -J 

'  Rich,  Diet,  des  Ant.  mm.  et  grecq.,  under  the  head  Vcnatio. 


. 


demanding   anything   from    his    numerous   debtors,    and  had  burnt 
the   acknowledgments  of    State    debts.^      These  royal  maimers   and 
the    splendid    fetes     which     followed :      Trojan     games,    at    which 
Marcellus  and   Tiberius  appeared,  combats  be- 
tween Servian  and  Dacian  prisoners,   hunts  in 
the   circus,   in   which   were    seen   for   the  firet 
time    a    rhinoceros    and    a    hippopotamus ;    so 
many   largesses  and    pleasures   sowed   oblivion 
and    hope.      In    order    to    announce    solemnly 
the  commencement   of   the   new   era,   Octavius 
closed   the   temple   of   Janus,   which  had  been         a  Hippopotamus.^ 
open  for  two  years,  and  caused  the  augury  of  safety  to  be  taken.^ 

Fifteen  years  previously,  a  youth  from  the  schools  of  Apol- 
lonia,  small  in  stature  and  of  feeble  constitution,  had  set  out  alone 
from  that  city,  and  arrived  almost  unknown  at  Eome,  where 
notwithstanding  the  advice  of  his  kindred  and  the  entreaties  of 
his  mother,  the  ambitious  boy  of  eighteen  had  had  the  boklncss 
to  claim  the  heritage  of  his  adopted  father,  who  had  fallen  under 
twenty  dagger-thrusts.  At  first  he  had  been  laughed  at.  But  he 
had  deceived  the  most  able  men,  he  had  crushed  the  strongest, 
and  on  the  ruins  of  all  parties  and  of  all  ambitions,  he  had  raised 
an  unassailable  fortune.  Having  reached  the  limit,  what  would 
he  do  now?  It  is  said  that  he  consulted  Agrippa  and  Maecenas; 
that  the  former  advised  him  to  abdicate,  the  latter  to  retain  the 
Empire.*      Such    counsels     are     only   given    from    the    benches    of 

rhetoricians. 

Being  really  a  cautious,  practical  man,  without  large  ideas, 
Octavius  set  himself  to  build  up  bit  by  bit  a  constitution  which 
has  remained  nameless  in  political  language,  and  which  for  three 
centuries  rested  upon  a  lie.  Fraud  never  endures  so  long  ;  in  this 
case    only    the    form    was   false.      Everyone    well    understood    the 


^  Suet.,  Octav.,  30;  and  Dion,  liii.  2. 

»  From  a  coin  of  Julia  Mammaea,  published  by  Pellerin,  Melanges,  vol.  1,  p.  xv. 

^  Monum.Ancyr.:  Suet.,  Octav.,  31;  and  Dion,  li.  20:  to  oiiovuxfia  to  r;}i,-  'Yyuiac  (or 
au^Tnpiag.)  Dion  has  previously  explained  (xxxvii.  24)  what  this  ceremony  was,  which  coidd 
only  be  accomplished  when  no  army  was  engaged  in  a  campaign.  The  augurs  took  the 
auspices  in  order  to  know  whether  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  goddess  Salus  would  be 
accepted  that  day. 

*  Dion,  Ui.,  1-30. 
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basis  of    things,  but  everyone    also  wished  to  keep  up  the  illusion, 
the  beloved  and  glorious  image  of  ancient  independence. 

He    therefore    assumed    neither    the    ever-hateful    royalty    nor 

the  dictatorship  of  bloody 
memories.      But    he    was 
sufficiently     acquainted 
with    the    history   of    his 
country  to  know  that  he 
would    easily     find     the 
means    of    disguising   the 
monarchy  beneath  Repub- 
lican   tinsel,  and   be   able 
sufficiently  to  arm  absolute 
power   with   the    laws    of 
liberty.       He     had     been 
consul  since  the  year  31  ; 
under    that    title    he    had 
fought    the    battle     of 
Actium.      For    jsix    years 
longer   he   was    to    retain 
this  post,  which  made  him 
the    official    head    of    the 
State,    and    legally    gave 
him  the  greatest  part   of 
the  executive  power. 
But   above  all  things   he  needed  an   army,    a  better  guarantee 
at   such   an   epoch   than   all   the    decrees   and   all   the   magistracies. 
He   was   therefore  unwilling    at    any    price    to    disband   his  legions, 
and  in  order  to  remain  at  their  head  he  obtained  from  the  senate 
a    decree   conferring   on   him    the    name     of     imperator.      Not   that 
simple  title  of  honour  which  the  soldiers  gave  to  victorious  consuls 
on  X'iiQ  battle-field,  but  that    new   office   under  an  old   name  which 
Coesar  had  possessed  and  which  conferred  the  supreme  command  of 
all  the   military  forces  of  the  Empire.     The    generals   tlius  became 
his  lieutenants,  the  soldiers  swore  fidelity  to  him,  and   he  exercised 
the  power  of    life  and  death  over  all  those  Avho  bore  the  sword.'^^ 

*  Hirt.,  Mythol.  Bilderb.,  p.  109. 

""  The  title  of  imperator  in  the  sense  of  victorious  general  was  tweuty-oue  times  decreed 


The  Goddess  Salus} 


The  senate  represented  the  ancient  constitution ;  nevertheless 
he  retained  it,  and,  by  a  piece  of  irony — which  would  be  most 
cutting,  did  not  history  clearly  prove  this  law  of  human  societies, 
that  the  past  always  continues  long  into  the  present — ^lie  made  the 
Eepublican  assembly  the  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
imperial  government.  For  this,  two  things  were  necessary :  that 
body,  which  had  fallen  into  great  discredit,  must  be  raised  again 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  remain 
pliant  and  docile.  He  attained  this  double  end  by  getting  conferred 
upon  him,  with  Agrippa  as  colleague,  and  under  the  title  of  prwfcctus 
morurn^  all  the  powers  of  the  censorship,  which  allowed  him  to 
make  a  revision  of  the  senate.^  There  were  then  a  thousand 
senators.  At  his  invitation  fifty  resigned;  he  allowed  them  to 
retain  the  senatorial  insignia ;  140  members,  who  were  either 
mnvorthy,  or  were  friends  of  Antony,  were  struck  off  the  list. 

Some  bold  enterprise  on  their  part  was  feared;  they  were 
only  allowed  to  enter  the  Curia  one  by  one,  after  having  been 
searched,  prwtentato  sinu^  and  while  this  operation  lasted  ten  armed 
senators  surrounded  the  curule  chair  of  the  prcefcctus  rnorum^  who 
wore  a  cuirass  under  his  toga.  But  the  charonites  and  the  orcinP 
accepted  their  condemnation  in  silence.  This  necessary  severity 
was  the  last  act,  as  it  were,  of  the  Civil  war.  Lest  men  should 
see  in  it  the  commencement  of  fresh  persecutions,  Octavius  declared 
that  he  had  burnt  all  Antony's  papers.^  This  was  closing  the 
temi)le  of  Janus  a  second  time  (28  B.C.). 

Many  of  the  Conscript  Fathers  were  poor;  Octavius,  who 
knew  that  in  such  times  no  consideration  is  shown  save  for  wealth, 
required    that    every    senator     should    possess    at    least    1,200,000 


to  Octavius  by  his  soldiers  after  a  victory.  (Monuyn.  Anct/r.,  i.  22;  Dion,  lii.  41.)  Augustus 
granted  this  title  to  several  of  his  lieutenants.  Blsesus,  under  Tiberius,  was  the  last  who 
obtained  it.     (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  74.) 

^  The  censorship  was  incompatible  with  the  consulship.  The  senate  at  that  time, 
doformis  et  incondita  tvrbci  (Suet.,  Octav.,  35),  contained  freedmen  (Dion,  xl.  48,  63),  a  private 
soldier  (Id.,  xliii.  22),  and  a  muleteer  (Aulus  Gellius,  Nod.  Att.,  xv.  4 ;  Juvenal,  Sat.,  vii.  199.) 

'^  Tlie  name  orcini  {Orcus,  the  surname  of  Pluto)  was  given  to  slaves  set  free  by  testament ; 
hence  the  term  applied  to  those  senators  who  had  entered  the  Curia  in  virtue  of  Caesar's  will 
as  interpreted  by  Antony;  the  word  charonites  is  merely  a  variation  of  it,  but  equally 
unpleasant  for  those  to  whom  it  was  applied.     (Plutarch,  Anton.,  17 ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  35.) 

^  He  kept  some  of  them,  however,  says  his  biographer,  and  made  use  of  them  later  on. 
(Dion,  lii.  42.) 
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sesterces,^  and  as  the  senate  was  readied  through  the  qua^storship, 
he  closed  that  office  against  all  who  had  not  large  estates,  by 
imposing  upon  the  qua-stors  the  obligation  of  providing  the  people 
with  combats  of  gladiators.  But  he  took  care  to  raise  to  the 
census-value  the  property  of  those  senators  who  did  not  possess 
the  required  sum,  finding  in  this  measure  the  double  advantage  of 
increasing  the  authority  of  his  senate  and  making  the  nobles  his 
pensioners. 

To  this  assembly,  now  less  numerous  and  more  worthy,  he 
transferred,  as  Syllu  had  formerly  done,  the  most  important  affairs, 
taking  them  from  the  people,  and  none  could  attain  the  plebeian 
tribuneship  till  he  had  entered  the  senate. 

But  the  tribuneship  had  fallen  so  low  that  senatorial  candidates 
were  lacking,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  allow  equestrian  candi- 
dates.2  The  senators  displayed  little  eagerness  to  repair  to  tlie 
sittings  of  the  Curia,  though  there  were  only  two  a  month.  The 
presence  of  400  membei^  was  necessary  to  make  a  senatus- 
cormdtum  valid  ;  as  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  that  number,  it 
became  necessary  to  reduce  it. 

Octavius  passed  the  equestrian  order  in  review  with  all  the 
ancient  pomp.  He  expelled  from  its  ranks  men  of  evil  repute, 
and  those  who  had  not  the  400,000  sesterces  required  by  the 
Roscian  Law;  the  remainder  he  forbade  to  appear  in  the  arena 
or  on  the  stage.  These  measures  effected  their  object,  but  with 
this  old-fashioned  severity  he  ran  the  risk  of  not  finding  anyone 
to  whom  he  could  give  the  gold  ring.  He  was  determined, 
however,  to  keep  the  three  orders  complete,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
magistrates.  Lest  his  scarcity  of  knights  should  be  observed, 
he  authorized  those  who  had  themselves,  or  whose  fathers  had 
possessed,  the  equestrian  census,  to  take  their  seats  at  the  circus 
upon  the  benches  set  apart  for  that  order.  He  restored  the 
ancient    institutions,    because,    being     no    longer    dangerous,     they 

»  About    £-13,000.       (Suet.,    Octa,.,   41  :    Dion,   lix.    17;    Kai   nat   ....  IUttu^ , 

KiKTTjfiBvoig  ixapiaaro  o<tov  ivkdii.)  Wa3  there  a  senatorial  census  under  the  Republic*'^' 
A  passage  in  Cicero  {ad  Fam.,  xiv.  5)  prove.^  that  in  the  time  of  Ctesar  a  great  fortune  was  not 
necessary  in  order  to  be  a  senator.  Marquardt  (Ilandbuch,  iii.  2,  p.  218-228)  and  Willems  (oj>. 
cit.,  p.  189  sq.)  think  rightly  that  it  was  an  innovation  introduced  by  Augustus,  who  successively 
raised  the  amount  fraiu  400,(K)0  to  800,000,  and  finally  to  1,200,OUO  .sesterces. 

=»  Dion,  liv.  30  ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  40 ;  Dion,  Iv.  4 ;  id.,  liv.  35. 


became  useful  instruments  in  his  skilful  hands,  and  served  as 
ornaments  of  his  monarchy. 

With  a  few  thousand  sesterces  a  senator  or  a  knight  could 
be  made;  it  seemed  more  difficult  to  make  patricians,  and  the 
war  had  destroyed  so  many  old  families  that,  in  spite  of  the 
creation  of  fresh  nobles  by  Csesar,  patricians  were  lacking  for 
the  religious  services  which  they  alone  could  perform.  Octavius 
was  anxious  to  appear  as  the  restorer  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
the  State;  he  obtained  commands  from  the  senate  and  people  to 
create  new  patrician  families.^ 

This    parvenu    took    his     precautions     against    the    revolution 


.o  a 


Combat  of  Gladiators 

which  had  borne  him  to  fortune  ;  he  wished  for  a  senate  and  for 
nobles ;  in  this  state  of  society,  so  levelled  by  servitude  and 
distress,  he  re-established  a  hierarchy  necessary  to  place  him  far 
above  the  multitude.  It  was  a  vain  precaution,  for  this  factitious 
nobility,  like  all  that  do  not  result  from  their  own  work,  though 
it  was  powerless  to  resist  him  who  had  created  it,  was  too  feeble 
to  defend  or  restrain  him,  which  was  another  manner  of  saving 
him.  In  the  next  three  centuries  Diocletian  and  Constantine 
were  to  take  up  this  idea  more  seriously,  but  without  any  greater 
success.      Octavius    nevertheless    retained    all    his    rancour   against 

'  Dion,  Iii.  42  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  2,  and  xi.  25  ;  Monum.  Anct/r.,  No.  8.     There  were  no  more 

than   fifty   old   families :     U   ^k   tov   TpioiKov   ....  TrtvHiKovTa oIkoi.      (Dionysius  of 

Ilalicarnassus,  i.  85.)  The  last  mention  is  made  of  patricians  in  tlie  edict  of  Diocletian  for  the 
maximum;  but  Gains  said  that  for  a  long  time  past  tlie  gent ilicium  jus  had  ceased  to  exist. 

2  Painting  in  the  house  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  from  Mazois.  {Pomp.,  i.  pi.  32.)  Two 
Samnites  have  fought  two  minnillones.  On  the  frieze  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  gladiators, 
those  of  their  masters,  and  the  luimber  of  their  victories. 
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tlie  nobility,  and  he  allowed  it  to  appear  by  forbidding  any  senator 
to  leave  Italy  without  express  permission.^  It  is  true  that  here 
again  his  suspicions  were  veiled  under  the  pretext  of  desiring  a 
good  administration  of  the  State,  and  that  the  prohibition  was 
renewed  from  ancient  consular  edicts,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  a 
return  to  old  and  wise  customs. 

The  greater  part  of  these  measures  were  taken  during  his 
fifth  consulship.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  28),  he  closed  the 
census,  which  registered  4,063,000  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  sixty.^  The  last  numbering,  in  the  year  70,  had 
given  one-ninth  of  this,  450,000.  This  increase,  which  was  especi- 
ally due  to  Csesar,  shows  that  he  had  perceived  the  necessity  of 
rapidly  assimilating  provincials  and  citizens,  and  of  establishing 
the  Empire  upon  a  broader  basis  than  that  which  had  borne  the 
Republic.  Octavius  did  not  follow  him  in  this  path.  The  Eoman 
people  now  numbered  more  than  17,000,000  souls;  it  was  a  nation. 
He  considered  it  numerous  and  strong  enough  not  to  bend  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  dominion  which  it  upheld,  while  remaining, 
with  relation  to  the  provincials,  a  privileged  class.  Such  at  least 
was  the  part  he  destined  for  it,  and  during  his  reign  the  number 
of  citizens  only  increased  through  the  normal  development  of  the 
population.^ 

When  the  ancient  censors  closed  the  census,  he  whose  name 
they  had  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  senators,  generally  one  of 
themselves,  was  called  the  chief  of  the  senate,  princcps  senatus^ 
and  this  merely  honorary  position  he  was  allowed  to  retain  during 
his  life.  Agrippa  gave  his  colleague  this  Eepublican  title  (b.c. 
28).  No  power  was  attached  to  it;  only,  in  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  elect,  the  prince  of  the  senate  spoke  first,  and  in  Roman 
customs  the  first  expression  of  opinion  carried  great  weight.  What 
would  it  be,  then,  when  it  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  in 
whose  hands  lay  all  the  military  power  of  the  Empire  ? 


^  Dion,  lii.  42 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  23.  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  in  this  respect 
considered  as  Italian  territory. 

=»  Mvnum.  Ancyr.,  No.  8.  This  luiniber  of  4,063,000  citizens  between  the  a^es  of  seventeen 
and  sixty  makes  the  total  population  more  than  17,000,000.  (See  CUnton,  Fasti  Ilellen.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  461.) 

=*  I  return  to  tliis  question  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  Ixx.  Augustus  made  especially 
individual  concessions,  provincialiiun  validissimis.     (Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  24.) 
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But   festivals   and    games    succeeded   one    another;    the    people 
had    received    a   measure    of    wheat   much  larger   than  usual,   the 
poor  senators  gratuities,    those   who   were   in   debt   to   the   treasury 
before    Actium,    the   acquittal   of    their    debts,    and  four   times   he 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  exhausted  cerarium}     Why  doubt  or  fear? 
Had  he  not  given  a  brilliant  pledge  of   the   respect  he   wished   to 
show    for    law     and     justice     by     suppressing    all    the    triumviral 
ordinances?      Few    political    men    have     thus   dared   to   pronounce 
their   own   condemnation    and   repudiate   one-half    of   their   lives   to 
secure   the  public    sympathies    for  the    other."     I^othing,   then,  out- 
wardly  announced  the    master;    he  had  just  resigned  the    office  of 
prwfectus   morum ;    if   he   was   prince   of    the    senate,    Catulus   and 
twenty  more  had   been   so   before  him ;    if   he   was   still   consul,   it 
was   by   the   votes   of   the  people.     Was   he   not   seen   to   take  the 
fasces    alternately    with    his     colleague,    according   to    the    ancient 
custom,   ani,  like  the  magistrates  of  old,  to  swear,   on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term   of   office,    that   he   had   done   nothing  contrary   to 
the  laws  ?     The  title  of  impcrator  only  declared  the  new  times. 


II._New  Powers  accorded  to  Octavius  Augustus 

In  the  first  days  of  the  year  27  Octavius  repaired  to  the 
Curia;  he  declared  that,  as  his  father  was  avenged  and  peace 
re-established,  he  had  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  fatigues  of 
government  and  take  his  share  of  the  repose  and  leisure  which  his 
victories  had  secured  for  his  fellow-citizens ;  consequently  he  placed 
his  powders  in  the  hands  of  the  senate.^ 

Men  had  resigned  themselves  to  having  a  master,  and  here 
was  an  unexpected  piece  of  disinterestedness  making  everything 
uncertain  again.  The  greater  number  were  struck  dumb.  Some 
feared;  others,  gifted  with  more  foresight,  doubted.  The  explana- 
tion of    this  game,  played   so   seriously  in   the   face  of    Eome,  was 

*  Suet.,  Octav.,  32;  Dion,  liii.  2. 

2  Monum.  Anci/r.,  No.  17.     In  order  to  establish  the  public  chest,  Jiscm,  he  poured  into  it, 

in  the  year  6  B.C.,  i70,0{X),(X)0  sesterces.     (Ifnd.,  i.  37.) 

^  be  roddeyifin  repuhlica  bis  cogifavit,  primnm post  opprcssum  statim  Antonium  .  .  .  .,  ac 
rurstis  to'dio  diutnrme  valotudinis.  (S.iet.,  Octav.,  28.)  Omnis  ejus  senna  ad  hoc  semper 
revolutm  est  ut  s^teraret  ufium.     (Senec,  de  Brev.  vit(B,  4.) 
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soon  forthcoming.  Those  who  were  in  the  secret  or  who  had  been 
allowed  to  guess  it  cried  out  against  this  shameful  abandonment  of 
the  Eepublic,  against  these  selfish  desires  which  might  suit  an 
obscure  citizen,  but  which  were  culpable  in  the  man  whom  the 
world  proclaimed  and  awaited  as  its  saviour.  Octavius  hesitated, 
but  the  whole  of  the  senate  urged  him  on;  at  length  he  accepted' 
and  a  law  voted  by  the  people  and  sanctioned  by  the  Conscript 
Fathers  confirmed  him  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies, 
which  he  might  increase  or  diminish  at  his  will,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  right  to  receive  ambassadors  and  decide  on  peace  or  war.^ 
It  was  not  Octavius  who  usurped ;  it  was  the  Eoman  people  who 
despoiled  themselves.  The  forms  were  preserved  and  the  stamp  of 
legality  would  be  impressed  upon  despotism.  The  character  of  the 
new  monarchy  at  once  manifested  itself.  The  first  decree  which 
Augustus  demanded  of  the  senate  was  one  to  double  the  pay  of 
the  praetorians. 

In  other  respects  Octavius  kept  up  his  afPected  moderation. 
The  title  of  impemtor,  which  was  offered  him  for  life,  he  would 
only  accept  for  ten  years,  and  for  even  a  shorter  time  should  he 
complete  the  pacification  of  the  frontiers.  The  command  of  the 
armies  required  and  entailed  the  command  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  senators  had  placed  them  all  beneath  his  absolute  authority  by 
investing  him  with  proconsular  power;  he  feigned  alarm  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge ;  the  senate  ought  at  least,  to  share  it 
with  him.     He  would  leave  them  the  calm  and  prosperous  regions 


If 


Cf.  fragra.  of  tlie  lex  regia  : F<2dusve  cum  quihm  velit  facere Uceat     I  need 

not  add  that  in  the  life  of  Augustus  there  was  no  opportunity  for  drawing-up  Jhe  royal 
law  of  which  the  .,urisconsulti  of  Justinian  made  such  great  use.  The  promulgation  of  such 
a  deed  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principles  which  regulated  all  his  conduct.  Indeed  the 
explanation  is  verj-  simple.  The  ancient  kings  of  Home,  Cicero  affirms  in  his  de  Repuhlica  only 
took  possession  of  the  power  by  a  curiate  law,  lex  de  nnperio  lata.  During  the  whole  time  the 
Kepubhc  lasted  a  consul-elect  could  only  in  like  manner  exercise  his  powers.  Is  in  the  new 
organization  the  senate  replaced  the  ancient  assemblies,  the  net  bv  which  it  confirmed  the 
emperor,  who  soon  became  merely  the  choice  of  the'soldiers,  took  tile  place  of  the  lex  curiata 
etawfrVy   T  T""'".  "'  Oaius^Inst,  I  85)  that  everything  which  the  emperor 

e.tabkshed  by  decree,  edict,  or  letter,  had  the  force  of  law,  cum  ipse  imperator  per  Ije^n 
tmperrum  aa^^at  But  the  senate  having  by  degr.es  come  to  enumerate  in  this  deed  all  the 
powers  attributed  to  the  emperor  (Cf.  Tac,  Hist,  i.  42;  ii.  55:  In  senatu  cuncta  lonyis  aliorum 
pnncipaUbr^  composita  staUm  decemuntur ;  and  iv.  3:  cuncta  principil.^^  solita),  the  iuris- 
consulti  put  these  declarations  together  and  made  up  a  single  formula  winch  they  culled  not  lex 

XwV'^Tlli"''  "'7  "'  ^'°^''  '""^'"'  ^"'  ^'''  '''''''  ^°  ^'"^^^y  «^  '^-  -"^-"t  royalty  to 
which  they  liked  any  reference.  J      y  ^ 
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of  the  interior,  and  would  take  for  himself  those  still  in  a  state  of 
disturbance  or  threatened  by  the  barbarians.  Since  everyone 
sacrificed  himself  that  day  to  the  public  good,  the  senate  submitted 
to  the  necessity  of  administering  half  the  Empire.  True,  they 
would  not  have  a  single  soldier  in  their  peaceable  provinces,  which 
would  be  surrounded  by  the  twenty-five  legions  of  the  imperator. 
Yet  in  the  fervour  of  their  gratitude  they  sought  a  new  name  for 
him  who  was  opening  up  a  new  era  to  Rome.  Munatius  Plancus 
proposed  the  title  of  Augustus^  which  was  only  given  to  the  gods. 
The  senate  and  people  hailed  this  semi-apotheosis  with  repeated 
acclamations  (17th  of  January,  27  B.C.).  A  free  course  was  opened 
to  adulation ;  all  plunged  into  it.  A  tribune  named  Pacuvius 
devoted  himself  to  Augustus  and  swore 
an  oath  not  to  survive  him.  A  sense- 
less and  servile  multitude  repeated  the 
same  oath  after  him.  The  long  life 
of  the  prince  absolved  them  from 
keeping  their  word,  and  the  tribune 
had  full  leisure  to  reap  the  profits  of  his  devotion.  Tt  was  well 
to  encourage  baseness,  so  Pacuvius  received  gifts  and  honours. 

The  division  of  the  provinces  presently  rendered  another 
innovation  necessary;  the  revenues  also  were  divided.  The  public 
treasury,  cerarium^  was  left  to  the  senate,  and  for  the  emperor  a 
private  chest  [_fisciis]  was  established,  which  was  to  be  supplied  by 
certain  taxes  and  the  contributions  of  the  imperial  provinces. 
With  his  usual  carefully  calculated  generosity  Augustus  contributed 
a  considerable  sum  to  it  as  a  foundation. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  founder  of 
the  Empire  had  as  yet  only  the  military  authority  in  his  hands, 
though  in  an  exceptional  manner.  But  Augustus  was  never 
impatient  to  reach  his  ends.  In  order  to  justify  his  power  he 
quitted  Eome  for  three  years  and  went  to  organize  Gaul  and  Spain, 
subdued  the  Salassi  through  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  in  person 
quelled  the  Astures  and  Cantabri.  When  he  returned,  in  the 
year    24,    after    an    illness    at    Tarragona,    the    joy   caused    by   his 


'  Small  bronze  piece  of  Augustus  (semis),  representing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  that 
prince,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle,  with  the  inscription,  Augustus, 
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recovery  ana  return   took  the  form  of   fresh  concessions.      He  had 
promised   a   distribution  of    money;    before  making   it   he  modestly 
begged   the   authorization   of    the   senate,   who   replied   by  granting 
him   a   dispensation    from    the    Cincian  Lmo  relating    to   donations.' 
Ihis    ummportant    dispensation   was    the    first    step    towards    the 
doctnne,  which  is  the  basis  of  absolute  power  afterwards  proclaimed 
by  Ulpian    that    the    prince    is    bound    by  no    law.      He  was    also 
flattered    through    his    relations.       Marcellus,    who    was    both    his 
nephew  and   son-in-law,  was   empowered   to   canvass   the  consulship 
ten  years   before   the   proper  age ;    a  like   exemption  of   five  years 
was  gi-anted  to  Tiberius,  his  adopted  son,  and  the  one  was  made 
sedile,  the  other  queestor. 

The    idea    of    hereditary    succession    showed    itself     in    these 
premature  honours ;    but  Augustus  was   too   prudent  to  allow  it  to 
be  now  established ;    on  the  contrary,  he  proclaimed  his  Eepubliean 
sentiments    more    loudly   than    ever.      In    his    eleventh    consulship 
{^6  B.C.),  a  new  illness  having  brought  him  to  the  point  of   death 
he  summoned  round  his  bed  the  magistrates  and  the  most  illustrious 
o    the  senators  and  knights.     They  thought  he  was  going  to  declare 
Marcellus  his  successor  in  the  title  of  impemtor.     But  after  he  had 
taUced  of  public  aifairs  for  some  time,  he  handed  over  to  Piso    his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  a  statement  of   the  forces  and  revenues 
of  the  Empire,'  and  to  Agi-ippa  his  signet  ring.     It  was  Alexander's 
will  over  again :    To  the  most  worthy  !     In  the  eyes  of  many  it  was 
evm  better,  since  he  seemed  to  constitute  the  Republic  his  successor. 
That   none  might   doubt   it,  he   desired,  when   the   physician   Musa 
had  cured  him,'  that  the  writing  to  which  he  had  confided  his  last 
wishes    should    be    read    aloud    to    the    senate.      The    Fathers    all 
declared  that  this  proof  was  unnecessary,  and  refused  to  have  the 
will  read.     Then  he  amiounced  that  he  should  resign  the  consulship, 
upon  which  there  arose  a  fresh  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  senate 

of  a  jaw.'  Srv!:Ui.73^.'r'  """"""  '"  ''""  '"^  "^"^  of  dispensing  with  the  observation 

'^  liationarium  imperii.     (Suet.,  Octav.,  28., 

'  J^'i«  cure  gained  for  Musa,  among  other  rewards,  exemption  from  taxation    '  'x         f 
himself  and  all  the  men  of  his  profession      (Dion  liii  \o  \      ^Ta  ^^^^'^♦^^"^  ^'^*^"«''^  ^^^ 

of  cold  baths.     Tims  we  see  that  tl,pTl  ""^  '"""^  Augustus  by  means 

bero-     Thp  r.n,  J       1     ,    f  1  Hydropathic  system  is  older  than  tlie  peasant  of  Graefen- 

^^::zz^, ''' ''''-'  ^^^^^'"-  ^  ^~^^  ^--  ^^"edfor  at  least  ;:fv:; 
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and  people ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  disinterestedness,  quitted  Rome, 

where  he  could   no   longer  appear  without  ambition,  and  went  and 

resigned  upon  the  Alban  Mount. 

The  choice  of    his  successor   was 

no  less  skilful ;  he  substituted  for 

himself    a    former    quaestor     of 

Brutus,  who  preserved  a  religious 

respect    for   the    memory    of    his 

general    and    had    piously    placed 

his    image   in   the   atrium   of   his 

house. 

It  would  have  been  ungrateful 
to  be  outdone  by  such  a  man. 
Rome  must  show  herself  as  gene- 
rous and  confiding  as  he.  He  gave 
up  a  few  months  of  consulship  ; 
the  tribunitian  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life,  with  the 
privilege  of  making  any  proposal 
he  pleased  to  the  senate,^  and 
the  proconsular  authority,  even  in 
the  senatorial  provinces,  with  the 
right  to  wear  the  war  dress  and  the 
sword  even  within  the  pomoeriimi. 
This  time  the  abdication  of  the 
senate  and  people  was  a  real  one. 
For  to  the  military  authority  which  he  already  held  was  added 
the  civil  power  which  the  tribunes,  owing  to  iha  undefined  nature 
of  their  office,  had  more  than  once  seized.  Since  ambitious  men  no 
longer  sought  support  among  the  people,  but  from  the  armies,  the 
tribuneship  had   fallen  off   greatly ;    it  could  still,  however,  furnish 

'  The  tribunes  and  consuls  had  the  right  to  propose  legislative  resolutions  to  the  senate  and 
people.  Augustus,  who  held  the  tribunitian  and  was  soon  to  hold  the  consular  power,  had  thus 
the  initiative  in  law,  that  is,  the  real  sovereignty.  But  with  his  customary  prudence  he  limited 
himself  to  making  use  of  it  only  once  at  each  session  of  the  senate.  Caesar,  holding  the 
dictatorship,  had  no  need  of  the  tribunitian  power  ;  it  was  necessarj'  to  Augustus,  who  had  not 
wished  to  assume  the  dreaded  title  of  dictator,  and  who  as  a  patrician  and  imperator  could  not 
be  tribune.     (Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  56.) 

"^  Statue  in  Luni  marl)le,  with  cuirass  and  rostrum  ;  the  plintli  is  decorated  with  the  prow 
of  a  vessel.     (Rome.  Museum  of  the  Capitol.)  • 

VOL.  riT.  7Jt 
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right  to  him  who  had  only  might,  for  it  represented  the  national 
sovereignty.^  Augustus  took  care  not  to  refuse  the  pre-eminently 
Eepublican  magistracy,  which  carried  with  it  inviolability  and 
allowed  him  to  receive  appeal  from  all  jurisdictions,  to  stay  the 
action  of  all  the  magistracies,  and  the  vote  of  all  the  assemblies, 
for  the  first  duty  of  the  tribune  was  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  people,  ad  tacndam  plebem,  even  if,  in  order  to  do  so,  he 
should  have  to  transgress  ih^  laws.  Had  not  Cicero  formulated  tlie 
eeh^brated  and  dangerous  axiom :    Salus  pojndi  suprema  lex  ? 

The  emperors  reckoned  the  years  of  their  princedom  by  those  of 
their  tribunitian  power;  thus  the  magistracy  which  had  established 
liberty  became  tlie  principal  instrument  of  absolute  government. 

Augustus  would  have,  then,  the  riglit  to  propose,  that  is,  to 
make   laws;    to   receive   and   judge   appeals,^  that   is,   the    supreme 

jurisdiction  ;    to  stop  by  the   tribunitian 
veto   any  measure,  any  sentence,  that  is, 
to    oppose   his  will   at    all   points   to   the 
laws    and    magistrates;    to    convoke    and 
preside    over   the    senate    and  the  people, 
that  is,  to  direct  according  to  his  pleasure 
the  comitia  of   election.     And   these  pre- 
rogatives he  would  hold,   not  for  a  year, 
but   for   life,    not   in   Rome   only  and    to 
the    distance   of    a    mile   from    its   walls, 
but    throughout    the    whole   Empire,    not   in   conjunction    with    ten 
colleagues,    but  exercised    by   himself  alone;  and    finally,    he  would 
be    irresponsible,    since   his    charge    never    expired,    and    according 


The  Seal  of  Aumistus.'' 


^  Tlie  power  of  the  tribunes  could  only  be  exercised  at  Rome  and  witliin  one  mile  of  its 
wall.^  ;  \]\Q 2'otesta.'^  tribunicia  of  the  impomfor  extended  throufrhout  the  Empire  Dion  (li  10) 
certainly  confines  the  pote.ta.  trihunica  of  Augustus  to  the  ancient  limits;  but  Suetonius 
(  /  iber.,  1 1 )  speaks  of  Tiberius  exercising  it  under  Augustus  at  Kliodes. 

^'E^.-\,,ror  ^^Ka^uv.  ( Dion,  li.  10.)  Under  the  Republic  a  man  could  invoke  the  inter- 
cession of  the  tribunes  or  appeal  to  a  mao-istrate  of  equal  or  superior  standinc.  a-ainst  the 
sentence  of  the  prfctor  or  any  act  of  a  magistrate  wherebv  he  thought  himself  infured  Bein.^ 
perpetual  tribune,  consul,  and  proconsul,  Augustus  naturally  had  the  right  to  receive  and  judge 
appeals.  The  appellant  deposited  a  sum  of  money  which  was  confiscated  when  the  appeal  failed 
(lac,  Ann.,  xiv.  lN.)  Xero  imposed  the  same  obligation  on  those  who  appealed  to  the  senate 
from  ordmarv- judges.     {Ibi<J.) 

'  Dronze  seal  discovere<l  at  Ximes  in  17.30.  '  (Tlhf.  do  VAcad.  des  tnscr.  of  helle.^-lettvo.  in 
duodec  vol.  xiv.  p.  10.-,.)  The  Museum  of  Florence  pos.es.ses  a  seal  of  Augustus  found  in  Ihe 
torn!)  of  tliat  prince. 
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to  Eoman  custom,  the  magistrate  need  render  no  account  so 
long  as  he  was  in  office.  Here  then  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
face  of  monarchy,  and  none  could  accuse  Augustus  of  usiu'pation, 
for  everything  proceeded  legally  and  even  without  any  offensive 
innovation.  He  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but  only  prince  of 
the  senate,  impcrator  in  the  army,  tribune  in  the  Forum,  and 
proconsul  in  the  provinces.  What  had  formerly  been  divided 
among  several  was  now  united  in  the  hands  of  one ;  what  had 
been  annual  had  become  permanent.     That  was  all  the  revolution. 

After  this  great  step  Augustus  halted  for  four  years,  which 
he  employed  in  organizing  the  eastern  provinces  and  convincing 
the  Eomans  of  the  uselessness  of  their  Eepublican  magistracies. 
Of  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  public  power,  there  remained  out 
of  his  hands  only  the  censorship  and  consulship ;  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  supreme  pontificate,  which  he  disdainfully  made  over  to 
Lepidus.  But  the  censorship  was  practically  abolished,  and  he  had 
insisted  upon  having  the  consulship  given  to  him  every  year. 
In  order  to  let  the  Eomans  make  one  last  trial  of  them,  he  re- 
established the  one  and  gave  up  the  other. 

The  comitia  for  the  year  23  appointed  Marcellus  Eserninus 
and  Arruntius  consuls.  As  though  nature  had  been  the  accomplice 
of  Augustus,  no  sooner  had  they  assumed  office  than  the  Tiber 
overflowed,  the  plague  desolated  Italy,  and  famine  alarmed  the  city. 
The  people,  seeing  in  these  disasters  manifest  signs  of  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  rose  against  the  senate,  which  allowed  Octavius  to 
desert  his  post  and  abandon  the  Eepublic. 

The  senators,  shut  up  in  the  Curia,  were  threatened  with  being 
burnt  alive  there  unless  they  appointed  him  dictator  and  censor  for 
life.  Augustus  refused,  and  the  people  insisting,  he  rent  his 
garments  in  grief,  he  laid  bare  his  breast,  and  demanded  death 
rather  than  suffer  the  shame  of  making  any  attempt  upon  the 
liberty  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  accepted  the  supervision  of  the 
victualling  however,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  watch  with 
more  solicitude  over  the  maintenance  of  the  people.  As  for  the 
censorship,  he  bestowed  it  upon  two  former  proscripts,  Munatius 
riancus  and  Paulus  Lepidus  (22). 

These   two   Eepublicans  were  well    chosen   to   bring    dishonour 

upon  the   great   Eepublican   office  and    deprive   the  Eomans  of   the 

zz  2 
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respect  that  they  still  retained  for  it.  "An  unhappy  censorship," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  which  they  passed  in  continual  debates,  with 
no  honour  to  themselves  and  no  advantage  to  the  Republic.  The 
one  had  not  the  energy  for  a  censor,  the  other  had  not  the 
manners.  Paulus  was  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  charge ;  Plancus 
should  have  dreaded  it."  ^  The  censorship  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Munatius  and  Lepidus  were  the  last  who  were  invested 
with  that  great  magistracy  in  its  ancient  form.'-  When  the  troubles 
of  the  year  19  led  to  a  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  office 
which  should  allow  of  reaching  those  whom  the  law  could  not 
touch,  Augustus  did  for  the  censorsliip  what  he  had  done  for  the 
tribuueship,  and  what  he  was  afterwards  to  do  for  the  consulship- 
he  took  the  authority  without  the  title;  the  ofiice  of  pm'fidm 
morum  was  conferred  on  him  for  five  years,  an  undefined  and 
therefore  all  the  more  formidable  power.=^ 

The  consulship  fell  in  the  same  manner.  He  had  not  accepted 
it  for  the  year  21.  Forthwith  the  canvassing  of  former  days 
reappeared  ;  disturbances  broke  out,  and  all  the  city  was  agitated 
by  those  mad  ambitions  which  pursued  a  shadow  of  power  as 
though  it  were  the  power  itself.  Augustus  was  then  in  Sicily; 
he  summoned  the  candidates  before  him,  and  after  having  sharply 
reprimanded  them,  caused  the  election  to  be  made  in  their  absence. 
But  the  peace  of  Rome  was  too  important  to  be  neglected. 
Agrippa,  whom  he  had  sent  into  honourable  exile  in  order  to  please 
the  young  Marcellus,  now  dead,^  was  recalled  from  Mitylene, 
whither  he  had  retired,  affianced  to  the  emperor's  daughter  and 
sent  to  the  capital;  order  reai)peared  with  him.  Things  went  well 
till  about  the  time  when  Augustus  was  making  his  preparations  for 
quitting  the  East.  He  allowed  Agrippa  to  set  forth  against  the 
revolted  Cantabri,  and  left  Rome  to  herself  once  more.     Wishino-   no 

'  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  05. 

^  Suet.,  Octav..  37.  Later  on  Claudius  held  the  censorship  with  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian 
with  Titus.     (Suet.,  tVnad.,  16;    Vesp.,i;  Tit.,Q.) 

'  This  was  not  the  old  censorship,  since  the  troublesouie  right  of  making  the  census  was 
detached  from  it ;  hut  the  office  ot  prefect ui  morum  continued  to  give  him  who  filled  it  a  right 
of  surveillance  over  all  the  citizens. 

* -Marcellus,  the  nepliew  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  had  displayed  great  displeasure  at 
that  prince  giving  his  signet  to  Agrippa  in  his  illness.  Augustus  soothed  this  displeasure  hy 
a  hne  of  conduct  at  which  Agrippa  in  turn  took  offence  (L':i  n.c).  lieing  sent  into  Syria  he 
had  withdrawn  to  Mitylene.  (Dion,  liii.  ."?S;  Suet,  Oc^,i..,  Cfi.)  .Manellus  died  in  the  year 
L'O  B.C.  ' 
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doubt,  to  see  what  would  happen  in  his  absence,  he  did  not  make 
known  before  the  1st  of  January,  19  B.C.,  his  refusal  to  accept  one 
of    the  two  posts  of    consul  which   had   been  reserved   for  him,  so 
that    the    other    consul,    Sentius    Saturninus,    entered    office    alone. 
This  novelty  irritated  the  people ;    fresh  comitia  of   election  having 
been  announced,  men   repaired   to   them  with  a  passion   and   auger 
which  recalled  the  palmiest  days  of   violence  in  the  Forum  ;   blood 
flowed.       Circumstances    appeared     propitious    for     the    senate    to 
reappear    upon    the    scene;    they    exhumed    the    formula    of    old 
Republican  days,  whereby  the   consul  was   invested  with  dictatoiial 
authority  :   Caveat  consul  ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti  capiat.     Sentius 
knew   his    part    and    his    strength    better;    he    refused   what   was 
bestowed    upon    him,    and   the    senate    sent    deputies    to   Augustus. 
The  imperator  was  satisfied,  and  named  one  of   them  consul.     This 
was    assuming    the    rights   of    the    comitia,    but    the    standards   of 
Crassus  which   he    brought    back  with   him    threw  a   glorious   veil 
over   the    usurpation.      Egnatius    Rufus,    the    chief    author   of    the 
disturbance,  was  punished  with  death.^ 

Many    decrees    were    passed    very    flattering    to    his    vanity, 
a    littleness    exceedingly   common   among    the    Romans,    who   were 
so   grave    in    appearance  ;    but   he    only  accepted    one,  that  which 
consecrated   an   altar   to   the   Fortune  of    Happy  Return.      But  the 
experiment  was  made.     As  soon  as  Augustus  went  away  Rome  fell 
into  disorder.      Wise  people  thought  so ;    they  said  so  aloud  in  the 
senate;    and  on   re-entering   the   city  Augustus   met   a   proposal   to 
accept  the  consular  authority  for  life.     He  already  had  the  reality 
of   power,  the  army  and  the  provinces ;    a  portion  daily  increased, 
without  any  fresh  effort  on  his  part,  of   the  legislative  and  judicial 
authority ;   and  finally,  he  was  the  real  head  of   the  administration 
and   of    the   executive   power,  for   the   offices  which   seemed   to   be 
independent  were   open  only  to   his  creatures.      He  could   therefore 
allow  the  nobles  of   Rome  to  play  at  Republic  with  that  consulship 
which,  hemmed  in  as*  it  was  on  all  sides,  was  no  longer  aught  but 
an   empty  appearance.       But    his    monarchical    establishment  would 
have  been  incomplete  had  he  failed  to  get  into  his  hands  the  office 

•  Uion  liv.  10  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  10.  The  .tew  consul,  Lucretius  Cinna  VespiUo,  was  otie  of 
the  ptwripts  of  the  triumvirlte.  Dion  relates  (liv.  13)  that  Augustus  often  wore  a  Imlo 
cuirass  beneath  his  toga,  even  in  the  senate. 
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which  gave  a  man  power  over  all  the  citizens ;  whieh  for  500 
years  had  represented  the  glory  and  might  of  Home  ;  whieh  only 
lately  had  been  on  the  point  of  changing  to  dictatorship,  lie 
would  fain  be  consid,  however,  as  he  was  tribune ;  I  mean  that 
he  would  hold  all  the  rights  of  his  office  unshared,  though  allowing 
others  to  bear  the  title  and  insignia.  Xot  only  did  he  maintain 
the  consulship,  but  the  needs  of  the  service  obliged  him  to  make 
three,  four,  and  even  a  greater  number  of  consuls  every  year 
{consule-s  mffedl) ; '  he  went  so  far  as  to  separate  the  title  from 
the  functions  in  order  to  bestow  the  former  without  the  latter,  and 
the  inoffensive  magistracy  lasted  longer  than  the  Empire  itself."^ 

We  have  seen  that  Augustus  had  the  initiative  in  laws,  in  the 
C'uria  as  prince  of  the  senate,  at  the  comitia  as  perpetual  tribune  ; 
he  also  held  legislative  power  in  another  manner.  Most  of  the 
lloman  magistrates  could  publish  edicts.=^  In  his  character  of 
proconsul,  tribune,  and  prwfectus  morum  Augustus  already  possessed 
this  right,  but  it  was  limited  to  matters  relating  to  each  of  those 
offices.  In  giving  him  the  consular  power  the  senators  extended 
the  jus  edkendl  of  the  consuls  m  his  case  to  almost  every  question/ 
They  wished  to  swear  obedience  beforehand  to  all  the  leges 
Augustales,  Belying  more  on  his  own  strength  than  on  their  oaths, 
he  dispensed  with  this  useless  formality.  But  he  made  ample  use 
of   a  prerogative   in   appearance    more    modest.      Being    interrogated 

*  Aiio-ustu8  bore  the  consular  insignia,  sat  between  the  two  consuls  as  their  chief,  and 
always  had  the  twelve  fasces,  whereas  the  consuls  in  charge  only  had  them  a  month  eacli  in 
turns.  As  for  the  candidates,  he  presented  them  to  the  tribes  or,  like  Ciusar,  recommended 
them  by  a  message, /^fr  lihellos.  Commendo  codis  ilium  .  .  .  .,  etc.  {Suet.,  Julius  Cfemr,i\.) 
The  ornainenta  consularia  conferred  no  right ;  the  suffecti,  on  the  contrary,  were  really  consuls  ^ 
but  Xhafdsti  only  give  the  names  of  the  two  consuls  who  began  the  year. 

^  The  consulship  was  abolished  by  Justinian  in  541,  si.\ty-live  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

'  Adjuvandi  vel  f<upp!endi,  vel  corriyendi  juris  civilis  f/rafia,  propter  utilitatem  publicam. 
(Digest,  1.  1,  fr.  7,  §  1.)  The  constitution  thus  accoi-ded  the  magistrates  a  share  in  the 
legislative  power  that  they  might  fill  up  or  correct  by  their  edicts  the  omissions  and  defects  in 
the  laws  which  time  brought  to  light.  Hence  resulted  that  ricli  development  of  the  science  of 
law  which  no  other  people  has  ever  displaye<l.  Of  course  the  same  latitu<le  was  not  allowed  to 
all  magistrates  in  their  edicts.  Thus  the  curule-tediles  only  regulated  matters  relating  to  public 
Older  and  municipal  right.  Yet  there  remains  in  Xhejus  cirile  more  than  one  trace  of  their 
prescriptions.  The  actions  redhibitona  and  (juaiiti  minoris  which  the  Difjest  borrowed  of 
them  have  even  passed  into  the  French  Civil  Code,  Art.  1G44.  (Cf.,  on  the  jus  edicendi, 
Gains,  7//*^.,  i.  G.) 

'  His  edicts  and  rescripts  had  the  force  of  law:  vo^oBiruv  Waa  ^iiwXoiTo.  (Dion,  Hi.  15; 
liv.  10;  hi.  .>S;  Cf.  Le.v  de  imp.  Vespasicmi ;  Oaius,  i.  5;  7>/V/.,  i.  2:  i.  4.) 


I 


from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  about  diflicult  or  novel  cases,  he 
replied  to  the  magistrates,  cities,  and  even  private  individuals,  and 
these  replies  'had  the  force  of  Law.  Tiberius  afterwards  testified  to 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  legislative  acts  of  his  predecessor.^ 
He  himself  followed  the  example,  and  his  successors  also  imitated 
it,  and  the  edicts,  letters,  imperial  rescripts,  became  the  most 
abundant  source  for  the  jarisconsulti  of  Justinian.  Being  no  longer 
drawn  up  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  a  city,  but  in  the 
general  interest,  they  embodied  natural  law  in  civil  right.  But  for 
them    the    Eoman    code    would    never    have    been    called    tvritteii 

redsoti  ^ 

Augustus  had  only  accepted  tlie  command  of  the  provinces 
and  armies  for  ten  years;  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  18 
ho  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  powers  for  five  years.  This  time 
would  suffice,  said  he,  for  the  completion  of  his  task.  But  when 
it  had  elapsed  he  demanded  a  fresh  prorogation  for  ten  years,  and 
thus  continued  until  his  death,  protesting  each  time  against  the 
violence  done  to  his  feelings  in  the  name  of  the  public  interest. 
In  memory  of  these  repeated  abdications  of  the  senate  and  people, 
his  successors  always  celebrated  the  tenth  year  of  their  reigu  by 
solemn  feasts,  sacra  decennalia? 

This  senate,  which  granted  all  that  was  demanded  of  it,  was 
a  very  docile  one  certainly.  But  political  bodies  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  responsibility  of  each  member  to  be  lost  in  the 
mass  do  not  always  lend  themselves  to  an  absolute  resignation,  and 
the  senate  had  just  shown  some  desire  to  act.  Augustus,  who 
wished   to   appear   to   govern   through  it,  decided   upon   purging   it 

a  second  time.^  .       .  . 

Agrippa,  whoni  he  associated  for  five  years  with  the  tnbumtian 

.  The  Uo,.a„  people  did  not,  however,  re.ign  their  legislative  pow  ^-^T^^XZ 
They  co™n>unieated  .t  to  him  in  .ueh  a  manner  that  thus  power  ...  «e.d   on,,o^^  >  .^ 
en,peror,  the  senate,  and  the  comitia.     Had  tins  d>v>s,on  ^'^^X  which  n.akes  the 
ha«  beJn  anarchy  in  the  very  power  which  should  ''^^^f^f^^^^Z^^^^  .hem  vote. 
law.     But  the  senate  and  comitia  only  decreed  what  >t  v'^f-^    '^  "^^  ;^^„^.      ^,j,y.,  i,ii. 

-  Dion,  liii.  16,     Under  Tiberiuc  it  was  no  longer  aught  but  a  meie  c.  .emo.  )      I. 

'' '  It  twi  more  occasions  he  had  recourse  to  this  -^-l^l^^Z::t  'Iv^  t'^ 

(Dion,  liv.  20,  and  Iv.  13.^     T>- ^'-^^'^^  .^:X.:1    '  T  11^^^  "" 

because  he  did  not  directly  .ntervone  ^  f^  "T^'^^  ^ ^,  ^1^ 
chose  ten  senators,  from  wlion,  three  were  taken  by  lot  to  caiiy  P 


aiiHirii.iB  ■        .^^ 
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Coin  of  Agrippa.i 


poNver,  also  aul.d  him  iu  the  operation.  Dion  and  Suetonius  -ive 
the  details,  exaggerating  no  doubt  the  fears  with  which  it  inspired 
Augustus.  A  few  free  out-spoken  words  were  heard  One  of 
the   men  excluded  showed   his    brc^ist    covered    with    scars;    another 

was    indignant    at     being    ad-' 
iiiitted    while    his    father    was 
expelled  ;  and  Antistius  Labeo, 
who  was  chosen  with  thirty  of 
his  colleagues   to  ju-esent  each 
a  list  of  five  candidates,  placed 
at  the   head   of   his   the   name 
of    Lepidus."     ''  Do   vou   know 
none    worthier?"     demanded     Augustus,    angrily.      -<  Do    you    not 
U'tain    Inn,    as   so.-^reign   pontiff?"    coldly  replied    the  great   juris- 
consult     And  Lepidus  again  took  his  seat  in  the  furia.     But   this 
return   to   the   senate  did   not   rehabilitate  hin.     Augustus  avenged 
hnnself    by    mdirect    sarcasms,    and   the   poor   old    man    more    than 
once   regretted  the  solitude  of   Cireeii.      His   death,  which  occuL-  d 
five    years    later    (b  c.    13)   left    the    high    pontitieate    vacant,    and 
Augustus  obtamed    ,t  from    the  people  for  hiu.self ;    it   was  his  last 
onquest;     here   was   no   longer   anything    left   worth   taking'^     A 
few    years   later  (b.c.    2)   he    received    the   name   of   father   of    his 

Cw '  :*  /f ,  ^'^'^"•™^.^^  '"'^'-'''^  ''"'"--T,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
fuither  on,  had  a  certain  religious  importance,  and  which  for  that 
mson  aU  h,s  successors  retained.  It  was  no  doubt  on  account  of 
his  title  hat  the  priests  were  ordered  to  add  to  their  prayeiB 
to   the    gods   for    the   senate   and    Eoman   people,    prayers   for    the 

^^  ■  Head  of   Agrippa,  and  on  the  revere,  Neptune   between  the  letters  S.  C.     Bronze 

which  men  attempted  to  nitrfw^iii^a  o,,^   ;„  i        ,  ciij,iun,  txaininea  all  novelties 

In  an  i„«.rip,i„„  11  ,h  a  :?;.^'r  i";,;?-^' ' "f  '=»"'"^-- "^  ""  -''Kious  question, 
eopvof  EinLleln,  the  .  ties  „    L^  y  !■' I^  P-.-rved  to  us  by  the  anonymous 

sacerdotal  eollese.  of  liome,  of  ,vl,ich  all  tl,e  emperors  Zeafterwa^n  ^T  ,  °"  ^''' 
after  .heir  accession  they  were  enrolM  in  those  to^wHtirH?.        'v''     ''"'"'^diately 

i.  p.  *..,  and  iii.  p.  4..0  U,  The  office  TZ^;^  tZ  MdlrTif^  r:*^'  .H^'^'f ''^'' 
..^erator.  Accordingly  we  Hnd  double  indicationslade  ol"  L  of  W,  f  %  ""^  "' 
offices^he  pr.„ce  recJo„ed  the  number  of  years  fo.  which  he  hadT  d  them  '      "^       "'  """" 


emperor  also,  a  custom  which  has  been  retained  by  modern  nations. 


Augustus  as  High  Pontiff.' 

■ 

To  a  superEcial  observer,   however,   the  Eepublic  still  existed.' 

'  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Round  Saloon,  No.  542.         " 

2  Under  the  Republic  the  comitia  possessed  a  triple  power,  electoral,  judicial,  and  legislative. 
Ai.crustus  suppressed  their  judicial  power  (Dion,  Ivi.  40)  in  favour  of  the  qucestio^ies  perpctu<e, 
the'urban  pr^tor  and  the  senate.  {Id.,  hi.  31.)  The  prefect  of  the  city  also  judged  in  many 
cases  and  without  assistance  from  juries.  Augustus  appeared  to  have  more  respect  for  the 
electoral  voivers  of  the  comitia.  He  restored  to  the  people  the  right,  which  Csesar  and  t^he 
triumvirs  had  assumed  to  themselves,  of  appointing  to  offices  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40),  but  he  really 
retained  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  most  important  functions :  potissi7na  arbitrio  prmcipis, 
niuedam  tamen  studiis  tribuumfiehant.  (Tac,  Ann.,  i.  15.)  He  nominated  himself  directly  to 
one  half  the  offices,  and  for  the  remainder  he  presented  the  candidates  to  the  comitia  and 
solicited  votes  for  them,  thus  giving  no  opportunity  for  a  refusal.     (Suet.,  Octar.,  56.)     This 
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Everyone  believed  in  it;  eNen  iu  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Yelleius 
continually  spoke  of  it.  Was  there  not  a  senate  occupied  with  the 
gravest  matters;  consuls  who  retained  the  honours  of  their  rank, 
cicUati^  siimma  pofestus,  and  still  appeared  to  conduct  all  affairs 
reserved  for  the  senate;  pnetors  who  administered  justice  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases ;  ^  tribunes  who  exercised  their  veto  even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Antonines;-  and  finally  quaestors  and  lediles 
who  held  office  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people  ;  ^    whilst  the 


recommendation  even  became,  as  a  legal  act,  an  actual  proposal  made  to  the  people  and  reriuiring 
their  acceptance.     (Cf.  Le.r  de  imp.  Vespcmani,  and  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  103;  Suet.,  VitelL,  11  ; 
Tac,  Hi.^t.,  i.  77.J     Uis  consular  power,  moreover,  allowed  him  to  exclude  the  candidates  who 
were  displeasing  to  him.     Tiberius  had  none  of  this  circumspection  ;  he  suppressed  the  electoral 
comitiu.     But  Dion  (liii.  1>1)  agrees  with  Tacitus  {Hist.,  ii.  91),  Plinv  the  Younger  {Pam./yr 
63,  64,  / . ,  {>!>),  (^imtilian  {Instit.,  vi.  3,  62),  Suetonius  {Dom.,  10),  and  Vopiscus  {Taciti  Vita, 
7)  in  stating  that  there  was  an  apparent  concourse  of  citizens  at  the  election,  and  this,  he  adds 
IS  still  seen  to  this  day  (under  Alexander  Severus).     It  was  onlv  in  the  third  centurv  that  thJ 
emperors  nominated  themselves  to  all  the  offices.     {Diyest,  xlvii.  14  ;  //•.  ex  libri,  Modestini.) 
Even  then  there  was  an  appearance  of  comitia  ceiituriata,  an^  the  flag  still  floated  over  the 
Janiculum.     (Dion,  xxxvii.  28.)     As  for  the  legislative  comitia,  thev  are  found  under  Augustus 
(Suet.,  Octav.,  34  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  16  ;  and  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  i.  12),  under  Tiberius  {ad  Ann., 
24,  medendum  senatm  devreto  aut  lege),  and  further  on,  lata  lex.     Tliis  was  the  formula  for 
a  law  voted   in   the   comitia.      They  are   found   under   Claudius ;    under  Vespasian  we    find 
a  popuh  plebisie  jiL-^sm  in  the  lloyal  Law.     Under  Xerva  {Digest,  xWxx.  21,3)  and  Trajan 
mention  is  still  made  of  laws  voted  in  the  comitia,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  right  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  regulated  by  laws  and  senatus-consulta.     (Gains,  Inst.,  i.  3.)     Even  in  the 
third  century  the  adoption  called  adrogatio  could  onlv  take  place  at  Rome,  et populi  auctoritate 
(Cf.  Gams.  Ir^st.,  \.  IK-lOS,  and  Ulp.,  Regul.  lib.,  viii.  2-5) ;  but  in  tliat  case  the  thirty  curiae 
which  formerly  exercised  the  auctoritas  populi  were  represented  by  thirty  lictois,  presided  over 
by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  it  was  to  this  man  that  Antonh.e  addressed  himself  when  he  wished  to 
permit  wanJs  adrogari.     (CJaius,  ibid. )     Th^jicssus  populi  et  plebis  was  also  a  mere  f onnalit  y  at 
least  100  years  before  Hadrian.     The  imperial  policy  delighted  in  making  words  hist  far  longer 
than  things.  '^ 

'  There  were  as  many  as  sixteen  under  CcTsar ;   Octavius  restored  the  number  to  twelve 
(Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  89  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  4 ;  Dion,  liii.  32  ;  Ivi.  25.)     Fifteen  or  sixteen  were  found 
imder  Tiberius.     They  presided  over  the  qu<estiones  perpetua  as  long  as  they  existinl— courts 
formed  of  senators,  knights,  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  and  duceriarii  appointed  by  the  pnetor 
Later  on  a  praetor  was  established  ioY  Jideicommissa,  another  for  disputes  between  the  treasury 
and  private  persons,  a  third  for  wards.     (Suet.,  Claud.,  23  ;  Dion,  Ix.  10;  Capit.,  Marc  Aiiton 
10.)     They  were  obliged  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old.     (Dion,  lii.  20.)  ' 

■^  Under  Tiberius  a  tribune  opposed  his  veto  to  the  senate  and  won.  (Tac,  Ann  i  77  ) 
Under  Claudius  the  tribunes  still  convoked  the  senate.  (Dion,  Ix.  16.)  Under  Nero  a  tribune 
set  free  some  men  arrested  by  a  praetor,  but  a  limit  was  then  set  to  their  jurisdiction  (Tac 
Ann.,  xiu.  2S.)  Upon  the  duration  of  their  veto,  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xvi.  26 ;  Hi.^t  ii  91  •  iv  9 
(under  Vespa..ian);  Pliny,  E.ist.,  i.  23;  ix.  13  (under  Nerva).  Thev  retained  the  right  of 
bnnging  proposals  before  the  senate,  and  shared  with  the  praetors,  ^diles,  and  quaestors  the 
superior  administration  of  the  fourteen  divisions  of  Rome. 

'  The  quaestors,  who  numbered  twenty  after  Svlla's  time  (Tac,  Ann.,  xi  2->)  and  were 
obliged  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age  (Dion,  lii.  20), had  the  same  powers  as  in  the  pa.t 
except  that  the  administration  of  the  cerarium  was  take.i  away  from  them  and  entrusted  to  two 
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comitia  of  tribes  and  centuries  assembled  to  confirm  the  laws, 
appoint  magistrates,  and  even,  should  it  seem  good  to  them,  reject 
the  proposals  of  the  prince? 

If  a  rogatio  was  in  question,  Augustus  came  and  voted  with 
his  tribe  ;  if  a  trial,  he  gave  Ms  evidence  as  a  witness,  and  the 
advocate  might  with  impunity  take  him  to  task  or  utter  sarcasms 
against  him ;  Mf  an  election,  he  led  forth  the  candidate  whom  he 
supported  amid  the  crowd,  recommending  him  for  their  votes, 
but  always   adding,  even  to  his  nearest   relatives,    ''if   he   deserves 

them." 

This  economical  and  simple  man,  always  dressed  in  wool  that 
his  wife,  his  sister,  or  his  daughter  had  spun,"  who  for  forty  years, 
winter  and  summer,  lived  in  the  same  room  in  a  modest  house  on 
the  Palatine,  the  door  of  which  was  ornamented  with  laurels  and 
a  crown  of  oak  leaves ;  who  in  the  senate  spoke,  listened,  and  voted 
like  an  ordinary  senator;  who  never  shut  his  door  against  any,' 
nor  refused  his  aid  to  the  poorest  of  his  clients ;  who  had  friends ; 
who  went  out  to  dinner  without  a  guard,^  wherever  he  was  asked, 
and  gave  his  advice  at  family  councils  when  it  was  desired  ; '  and 
who  finally,  in  order  to  save  an  obscure  prisoner,  pleaded  with  the 


ex-prajtors  ;  but  in  exchange  they  had  charge  of  the  senatus-consulta,  of  which  the  cediles  were 
deprived.  (Dion,  liv.  36.)  Later  on  there  were  qum.torjs  caadidati princpis,  whose  exclusive 
duty  it  was  to  read  the  letters  from  the  prince  to  the  senate.  {Digest,  i.  13,  1,  §  2 ;  Tac,  Ann., 
xvi  '>7  )  The  c^diles,  the  number  of  whom  was  raised  to  six  by  the  creation  under  Caesar  of 
two  JBdiles  for  the  distribution  of  wheat  (Dion,  xliii.  51),  had  the  right  of  judging  certain 
matters,  wliich  for  greater  regularity  Augustus  made  over  to  the  praetors.  {Id.,  lui.  2.) 
A  share  of  their  powers  also  went  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  the  superintendent  of  provisions, 
and  the  commander  of  the  night-watch;  there  remained  to  them  only  the  surveillance  of  the 
streets,  markets,  baths,  and  books,  the  supervision  Ivpanarium  and  popinarum,  the  care  of  carry- 
ing into  force  the  sumptuary  laws,  which  last  duty  Tiberius  took  away  from  them  (Tac,  Ann., 
iii  52-3),  and  the  heavy  expense  of  the  Iwiorum  solemnium.  Accordingly  the  aedileship  was 
little  souo-ht  after,  although  on  more  than  one  occasion  Augustus  helped  the  aediles  from  his 
private  pm-se  to  do  the  honours  of  their  office ;  after  the  third  century  they  are  no  longer 
mentioned.     The  vigintivirs  (originally  twenty-six  in  number)  also  existed. 

^  Like  Murena  in  the  trial  of  Primus.  (Dion,  liv.  3.)  Violent  libels  were  written  against 
him  ;  he  contented  himself  witli  merely  answering  them  publicly.     (Suet.,  Octav  ,  oo.) 

^  At  his  meals  there  were  only  three,  or  at  most  six,  courses,  and  these  always  of  the  plainest 

fare.  .  ..       .     ,  • 

3  Admittehat  et  plehem.  (Suet,  OJav.,  53.)  A  suppliant  presented  a  petition  to  him, 
trembling  :  "  Truly,"  said  he,  "  you  make  as  much  fuss  about  it  as  if  you  were  offering  a  piece 

of  money  to  an  elephant."     {Ibid.)  c    ..    i    *    «^    f 

^  He  had  a  personal  guard  of  German  soldiers  however  [like  the  Swiss  or  Scottish  guard  ot 

some  recent  courts. — Ed.\ 
'"  Senec,  de  Clem. 
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prosecutor  instead  of    iuterposiiig-  his  veto;'  a    inaii  like  tliis,   what 
was  lie?     A  master  or  a  God,   as  some  declared  him    to    be?     No, 

he    was    peace    and    order 
personified.     When    the 
people    and    senate   clubbed 
together  to  raise  statues  to 
liim,  he  refused,  but  erected 
them   to   the  deities  whom 
he  wished  to  have  honoured 
above    himself:     Public 
Health,  Concord  and  Peace. 
To  enable  him  to  rea- 
lize and  bestow  these  good 
things,    the    essence   of    all 
the  great  Pepublican  offices 
had     been     extracted     and 
given  to  him,  and  from  the 
union  of   these  powers  had 
been   formed    an   authority 
still   nameless   in   the  city, 
and    which    Avas    limitless, 
^        because  he  who  possessed  it 
2)crmancntlfj  was  the  repre- 
sentative  of    the   Roman 
people,    the    depositary    of 
theii-  dignities,  the  guardian 
of    their    rights,    Avhich    he 
alone   exercised   in   the  name  of   the  whole   Republic.      But   let  us 
follow  the  example  of   Augustus,  who  surrounded   these  superseded 


lleulth  (Ilv-'ieiu).'^ 


^  Suet.,  Octav.,  56-7,  and  72;  Dion,  xlLx.  15;  liv.  15  and  30;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  81.  On 
returning  from  a  journey  he  always  entered  Kome  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise  and 
display.  Till  within  two  years  of  his  death  he  took  part  in  the  family  festivals  of  his  friends 
(Suet.,  Octav.,  53 ;  Dion,  Ivi.  1>6.)  Although  he  possessed  the  right  he  never  wore  tlie  sword  or 
wardress  at  Rome,  but  only  the  senatorial  toga.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  73.)  He  forbade  men  to  call 
him  master  or  lord.  {Urid.,  53,  and  Dion,  liv.  li>.)  «  Let  them  speak  ill  of  me,"  wrote  he  to 
liberius,  who  blamed  him  for  his  moderation  ;  "  what  does  it  matter  as  long  as  they  caimot  do 
me  any  harm  ?  " 

^  Statue  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Museum.  "  In  this  statue,"  says  Clarac,  "  we  have  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  representations  of  the  goddess  of  Health  and  her  serpent."  The  Louvre  Museum 
possesses  a  Hygieia,  which  we  gave  in  vol.  ii.  p.  3t)2. 
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dignities  with  respect,    and  was  very  careful  not  to  speak  aloud  of 

their  decay. 

Their    decay,    forsooth!      The    people    still    made     laws     and 
bestowed   offices;     the    imperial   senate   had  more  prerogatives  than 
ever    the    Republican    one    had    possessed.      It    governed   half   the 
Empire,    and   received   ambassadors   from    foreign  princes.      It   had 
i;he  public  treasury  in   its    keeping;     its  decrees  were  laws,^  as  in 
the  time  of    patrician  omnipotence,   and  great  criminals  were  with- 
dra^\^l   from   the   judgment   of   the    people   and    brought   under  its 
'jurisdiction.'      It   decreed   triumphs,  and  more  than  thirty  generals 
had  already  obtained  them  in  ten  years.     It  was  the  source  of   all 
legality,    even  in    the   case   of   the   emperor,    who   held  his   powers 
from   it,    and  through   it   obtained   their   prolongation.     It  was   the 
senate  which  dispensed  legal  prescriptions,^   and  ratified  conventions 
made   by   the   prince   with   foreign  kings   and   peoples;      which   in 
time  to  come  was  to  confirm  the  emperors  chosen  by  the   soldiers, 
appoint   some   itself,    or,    if    need    arose,    tear   up   their   wills   even 
should  the  signature  be  that  of  Tiberius.     More  than  this,  it  made 
gods;    we   shall   see   it   decreeing  Olympus  or   the    Gemonioe   Scalae 
to  the  dead   prince.     What  was   wanting   to   it,    then?     Assuredly, 

»  Senatus-consultum  legis  vicem  ohtinet.     (Gains,  Inst.,  i.  4,  and  Digest,  i.  2,  fr.  2,  §  9.) 
•'*  The  senate  usually  tried  attempts  against  the  State  or  the  prince,  also  extortioners  and 
senators  and  their  children  who  were  accused  of  any  crime.     To  enter  the  senate,  the  number  of 
which  was  restored  to  600  members  (Dion,  liv.  13),  a  man  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age  (Dion    lii   20)  ;  he  must  be  neither  mutilated  nor  infirm  {id.,  liv    26)  ;  he  must  possess 
1,200,000  sesterces  (Suet.,  Octav.,  41)  ;  under  Trajan,  4,000,000  (Pliny,  Epi^t.,  x.  3) ;  and  must 
have  been  quaestor.     The  senate  was  convoked  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  on  the  Ides, 
except  in  September  and  in  October,  the  fever  montlis  at  Rome,  during  which  it  was  in  recess 
and  was  replaced  by  a  vacation  assembly.     The  prince  could  convoke  it  as  often  as  he  thought 
fit      (Dion  Iv  3-  iiv.  3.)     The  consuls  and  praetors  retained  their  right  of  convocation;  the 
tribunes  at'  lengt'h  lost  theirs.     (Dion,  Ixxviii.  37.)     The  presidency  belonged  to  him  who  had 
convoked  the  assembly.     When  the  prince  was  not  president  he  could  always  bring  forward 
proposals,  iu.  terticB  relationis  (Vopis.,  Proh.,  12);  400  members  formed  a  quorum,  but  as  the 
senators  neglected  their  illusory  duties  it  became  necessary  in  the  year  2  B.C.  to  lower  this 
number.     Two  years  later  Augustus  was  further  obliged  to  punish  the  absent  by  fines.     (Dion, 
liv  35 ;  Iv.  3.)     From  the  vear  50  scribes,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  senator,  kept  a  register 
of  the 'acts  of  the  senate.  Acta  diurna.     Octavius  forbade  their  publication.     (Cf.  Suet.,  Octav., 
36  and  the  extract  given  bv  Aulus  Gellius  (xiv.  7),  from  a  treatise  by  a  Varro  on  the  keeping 
of 'order  in  the  senate.)     Expulsion  from  the  senate  rendered  a  man  incapable  of  being  a  judge 
or  witness  by  virtue  of  the  Julimi  Law,  repetuniarum.    {Digest,  i.  0,fr.  2.)    By  the  lectio  senator 
which  he  exercised  in  virtue  of  the  censoria  potestas,  the  emperor  summoned  to  the  senate  inter 
qucestorios,  tvihunicios  or  pnetorics;  whom  he  would  (the  twenty  quaestors  became  t^'enty  new 
senators  every  year),  and  by  his  right  of  initiative  he  made  this  great  instrument  of  the  imperial 
administration  work  as  he  desired. 

*  Dion,  liii.  18,  28  ;  Ivi.  32  ;  Ix.  23. 
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neither  rights  nor  titles,  nor  even  liberty  of  discussion,  for  more 
than  once  Augustus  tied  from  the  Curia  to  escape  violent  alter- 
cations. 

Yet  what  a  ridiculous  contrast  between  the  pomp  of  the 
forms  and  the  emptiness  of  the  reality!  The  sovereign  people  ' 
was  no  longer  aught  but  a  collection  of  beggars,  who  seemed  to 
desire  whatever  he  wished  wlio  fed,  amused,  and  paid  them;  and 
the  Conscript  Fathers,  the  senators  of  Eome,  spoke  and  voted  as 
became  the  creatures  of  the  prince,  who  daily  begged  of  him  the 
money  wherewith  to  escape  their  creditors.  They  did  not  even* 
possess  beneath  their  latielave  that  liberty  of  .the  poor  man  in 
his  rags,  to  laugh  ()])enly  at  the  solemn  comedy  played  by  Augustus 
and  the  Eoman  nobility. 


III.— Fresh   Offices,    Military,    Financial,    and    Administrative 

Eeorganization. 

Before  showing  how  Augustus  justified  his  power  by  his 
services,  we  must  see  in  what  manner  the  higher  administration  of 
the  Empire  was  modified  in  order  to  make  it  fit  in  with  the  new 
reijune. 

As  there  were  apparently  two  powers  in  the  State,  the  prince 
aiul  the  senate,  so  there  were  two  orders  of  magistrates,  those  of 
tlie  Roman  people  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  former,  after 
pretence  of  an  election  by  the  senate  and  people,  annually  fillod 
the  ancient  Republican  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  censorship ; 
the  latter,  appointed  directly  by  the  emperor,  and  subject  to 
dismissal  at  his  will,  were  invested  for  an  undetermined  period 
with  new  functions ;  and  one  of  the  rights  of  these  functions  was 
always,   and  this  is  characteristic,   militarv  authoritv 

In  tlic  year  25  Augustus  made  a  regular  magistracy  of  what 
liad  been  only  a  confidential  mission  to  Mieo(>nas  and  Agrippa. 
He  appointed  Messala  prefect  of  the  city,  "to  rc^prcss  without 
delay    turbulent    slaves    or    citizens;'"     and    for    the    purpose    of 

'  Tliere  had  already  been  pro-feeti  urhi,,  but  under  totally  different  conditions.  Tlie  powers 
of  the  new  prefect  of  the  city  extended  to  a  distance  of  1(10  miles  from  the  walla  of  Uoine  He 
received  appeal.,  in  all  civil  ..„its  tried  at  U,„„o  as  far  as  100  miles  round,  and  he  at  length 
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maintaining  order  he  gave  him  three  urban  cohorts.  This  prefect, 
the  representative  of  the  emperor  in  his  absence,  held  an  authority 
at  once  military  and  civil,  and  like  all  the  prince's  officers,  he 
was  not  subject  to  the  yearly  dismissal;  Piso,  the  third  prefect 
of  the  city,  remained  in  office  for  twenty  years,  until  his  death. 

This    post,    which   was   usually  entrusted  to   the   leading    man 
among    the    senators,    and    was     a    fresh    encroachment    upon    the 
consular  authority,   grew  with  the   power  from  which  it  emanated; 
vet   less  rapidly  than  that  of  proetorian 
prefect,  which  began  more  humbly.     In 
every    Roman   army   the   leader    had    a 
personal   guard,  eohors  prwtoria^   formed 
of  his  bravest  soldiers.     Augustus,  trans-       / 
forming  the   custom  into   a   regular   m       / 
stitution,  organized  nine  prcetorian  cohorts,      | 
each   containing    1,000    men  each,   with     1 
a     certain    number    of     horse  ;  '    three      \^ 
remained   at   Rome,  six   in   the   various       \ 
towns  of   Italy.     These   praetorians   had 
double    pay,    a    brilliant    uniform,   and 
probably  the  rank  of  centurion,  for  they 
bore   the    vine-stock.     They  were  under 
tlie  command  of  two  knights,   pnTetorian 
prefects,   who  had  the  power  of   life  and  death  over  their  soldiers. 
Under  Augustus  the  praetorian  prefects  were  merely  military  leaders, 
but   they    gradually   encroached    upon    the   civil    authority,    and    at 
length  became  the^chief  personages  in  the  Empire  after  the  emperor. 
""  Below   the   prefect   of   the   city    were   the  prefedus  vigilum   [a 
prefect   of    police],    who   commanded   the    seven    cohorts    of    night- 
watchmen,   with  the    commission   to   secure  the  safety   of   the  city, 

acquired  almost  the  whofe  of  the  crhmnal  jurisdiction,  with  the  right  of  hanishin.  from  Italy, 
etc  He  decided  without  juries,  taking  only  the  ophuon  of  his  counsel,  (bee  m  the  D,je^ 
\.  12,  1,  the  analysis  of  a  rescript  of  Septimus  Severus  upon  his  prerogatives;  ihid.,  xxxvii.  lo, 

^''  ^'^^ach  cohort  had  ten  tunn<.  of  cavalry,  each  numhering  thirty-two  men.  From  Ve>^^sian's 
time  ttre  were  ten  cohorts.     [This  organization  was  similar  to  that  of  our  regiments  of  Guards 

^^  "^^1  "^rt:^  the  CaHn.  ..  ......No.  2077  in  the  Catalogue     The  name 

of  the  celebrated  engraver  Diosroridos,  which  is  seen  behind  the  head,  makes  this  engraved 
gem  very  valuable.     (See  above,  p.  (^74,  the  same  man  when  younger.) 


Maecenas.'' 


I 
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and  stop  fires,  and  the  prwfectus  annonw;  Trho  had  the  care  of 
victualling  Eome.  The  vigiles,  .vho  wore  drawn  from  among  the 
freedmon,  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  after  three  years' 
service.  ^ 

"1°   order  to   make   a   great   number   of    citizens  participators' 
in   the   administration    of  the    Eepublic,"    says    Suetonius,    naYvcly 
Augustus    created    new    offices,     such   as   the    superintendence   ^f 
public   works,    roads,    and  aqueducts,    of   the   bed   of   the   Tiber    of 
the  distributions  of  wheat  to  the  people.     He  increased  the  nuuiber 
of  pra>tors    and   would   have   liked    to   have   tM'o    colleagues  given 
him  instead  of  one,  when  he  was  consul ;  but  this  he  did  not  obtain 
everyone  exclaiming  that  his  majesty  was  already  greatly  impaired 
by  the  fact  of  his  sharing  with  another  an  honour  which    he   had 
he  nght  to  enjoy  alone."      Suetonius  might  have  also  enumerated 
the   numerous   officers   of  procurator   created    by    Augustus  for  the 
financial  administrati<m  of    the   Empire,   the  gmdes  in  the  twenty- 
five  legions  promised  to  zeal  and  devotion,   and  in  Rome  itself  that 
army  of  petty  municipal  officers  whose  importance  he  raised,   1,064 
r>eon,a,.tr,     Claudius    went    still     further;     he     instituted     "the 
imaginary    service,"    that    is    to    say,    officials    with    no   duties   to 

offices  by  splitting  them  up;    to  increase  the  number  of  functions 
.n  order   to  attach  to  the  prince's  cause  those   who   accepted   them 

iLir'™""/'-'    "    "•'"'"'   -^^^   "*    ••-?-*   th«   -eiont 

a   magnificent    pall.      We    must    also    observe,  however,    in    these 
mnovations   the    sincere    desire    sho.-n    to    ameliorate    the    public 
adm.nisti.tion.     These  numerous   disciplined  agents  who  receive 
fixed   St  pend   m    order    that    more    might    be    required    of    them 

rnroftrer^:::  r  -'  ^" '"--  -^  -^-^  -  -- 

Augustus,  who  called  himself  a  simple  citizen  of  Rome,   could 

...e  price  of  U.'  'iW  ;tt       7^Zfi  T7  ""'  *""'  T'""""'^'^  <''"  '""  ^'•"'-">-  ™'- 
preve«tedthosefrom,hWh    ,if  ,  7      «.'P"">"""led  the  public  di.tribu.io,,.,,  and 

Irani,  „,H  mr^t^ZT^Z     T    "'  ","  "«'"  ""-"•"•     '"■"-  ^^^  "l-  ^^^^  prlfeeU 
the  collections  of  inscriptions.)  ^  •  '         ^-  ^"^'  *"•  ^>  ^"^ 
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not  have  ministered  like  a  king  ;    his  friends  gave  him  the  help  of 
their    experience.      \Ye   know   tliem    already :     Agrippa,    Ma3cenas, 
Valerius    Messala, 
Statilius  Taurus,  Sal- 
lust,  the  adopted  son 
of   the  historian,  and 
a  few  old  consiilares. 
The    great    number 
of     questions     to    be 
studied  compelled 
him  at  length  to  dis- 
tribute   the   principal 
matters    regularly 
among     his     friends. 
Thus     he     set     over 
each  province  a   con- 
sulan's,    who   was    its 
representative,    as    it 
were,    at    Eome,    and 
who  received   all  the 
appeals   coming   from 
it.     This   council   [or 
cabinet]  was  organized 
by  degrees.  Suetonius, 
Dion,    and    Zonaras 
speak  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers,   and    afterwards 

twenty,  who  were  changed  every  six  months,  and  chosen  by  lot.  The 
lot,  I  imagine,  was  neither  so  blind. nor  so  free  as  to  introduce  any 
independent  councillor.  The  consuls  in  office,  who  formed  a  higher 
tribunal  for  Italy  and  the  senatorial  provinces,*-'  and  a  functionary 
from  each  order,  were  summoned  to  it.  This^  council,  from  which 
arose  the  imperial  consistory,    and    which   in    case   of  need  became 

»  Marble  bust  found  at  Rome,  near  the  ;>or^«  Salaria,  with  the  name  of  C.  SAL.  C.  (Cams 
Sallustius  Crispus)  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  (H.  d'Escamps,  Descr.  des  marbre^  du  Mmee 
Campana,  No.  62. )  The  friends  of  August  us  and  grand-nephew  and  adopted  sou  of  the  historian 
had  inherited  his  fortune  ;  he  possessed  rich  copper  mines  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones  in 
the  Cottian  Alps.     (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  2.) 

»  Tac,  A7m.,  xiii.  4 ;  Dion,  liii.  21  ;  Suet.,  Ocfav.,  35. 

VOL.  ni.  ^^^ 


'«^-^ 


J  J  Ac 

Sallust  the  Historian.' 
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a  high  court  of  justice/  was  reorganized  in  the  year  18  a.b.  It 
was  then  composed  of  twenty  niembers  chosen  for  one  year,  of 
the  consuls  in  office  and  the  consuls-elect,  of  the  princes  of  tlie 
imperial  family,  and  all  whom  the  emperor  chose  to  invite ;  its 
decisions  had  the  force  of  senatiis-consu/hJ 

Hitherto,  at  least,  the  government  had  seemed  to  be  exercised 
from  the  midst  of  the  senate ;  it  was  now  transported  to  tli(^  palace 
of  the  prince;  Augustus  could  carry  on  the  administration  of 
the  Empire  in  his  bed.^ 

In  his  eagerness  to  organize  everything,  he  wished  to  bring 
the  study  of  law  itself  under  discipline,  and  to  make  an  official 
magistracy  of  what  had  always  been  a  free  profession.  He  created 
a  college  of  jmidentv^  who  gave  answers  to  all  cpiestions  in  the 
prince's  name.  The  judges  whom  lie  chose  to  institute  himself 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  decisions  of  these  junsconsidti  when 
they  were  unanimous.      A  judicial  law  regulated  th(^  procedure/ 

These  rights  conferred  (^n  the  prince,  and  this  administration 
in    which   he    enveloped    Roman   society    would   have   been   useless 

^  In  the  year  4  B.C.,  in  order  to  decide  a  ditipute  hotweeii  Archelaus  and  Ilerod  Antipas, 
Augustus  caused  an  account  to  be  laid  before  him  of  the  extent  of  their  father's  States  and  the 
amouTit  of  his  revenues.  He  read  the  letters  of  Varus,  governor  of  Syria,  and  of  Sabinus,  his 
steward  in  Judsea ;  then  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Empire,  at 
which  C,  Caesar,  the  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  wliora  he  had  adopted,  held  the  chief  place,  and 
asked  each  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  matter  under  discussion.  (Joseph.,  lielL  Jud,  ii.  4,  and 
Ant.  Jud.,  xvii.  l>.)  He  again  assembled  his  friends  and  tlie  principal  men  of  Rome  to  know 
whether  the  Jews  should  be  allowed  to  unite  with  Syria  or  Archelaus  should  reign.  {Id.,  Bell, 
Jud.,  ii.  8.) 

^  Dion,  Ivi.  28.  This  council  was  itself  very  ancient ;  the  governors  of  the  province  (Cic, 
J>/T.,  ii.  29)  and  even  simple  judges  (Val.  Max.,  viii.  2)  gave  their  decisions  according  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  assisted  them.  Mention  is  made  of  the  imperial  council  under  Nero  (Tac, 
.!//>?.,  xiv.  (32,  and  Suet.,- iWo,  15),  under  Vespasian  (Suet.,  Ve^tjK,  17),  under  Trajan  (Pliny, 
IJpisf.,  iv.  22;  vi.  22  and  31),  etc.  The  upper  Empire  had  thus  a  sort  of  council  of  State  to 
olal)(>iate  laws,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  court  of  justice,  but  its  members  had  neither  an 
official  and  permanent  nomination  nor  regular  sessions,  nor  any  particular  place  for  their 
d'/liberations.  Like  our  courts  of  appeal,  they  did  not  make,  but  determine  the  sense  of,  the 
law  ••  ut  major  juris  auctoritas  haberetur."     {Digest,  i.  2,  fr.  2,  §  47.) 

^  Dion, Ivi.  '2f>.  Tinee  (ff  the  members  of  this  council, men  of  consular  rank,  were  entrusted 
with  a  sort  of  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  The  envoys  of  kings  and  allied  nations  addressed 
themselves  to  these  alone,  except  in  important  cases,  in  which  the  senate  or  the  prince  decidtnl. 
The  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  prince  were  kept  in  the  background,  but  some  of  them  alreadv 
held  posts  which  afterwards  became  very  important  ;  a  libellis,  ab  epistulis  latinis,  ah  epist. 
yrcecis,  etc.     (Cf.  Hirschfeld,  Itbm.  Vencaltun<j(/esvh.,  p.  202.) 

^  In  the  year  2o.  ( Paulus,  in  the  Diye.'it,  xxii.  5,  fr.  4,  and  xlviii.  2,  fr.  3.)  Quibus 
permissum  est  condere  jura.  (Gaius,  Inst.,  i.  7.)  Stepe  ....  judicum  decurias  recognovit. 
(Suet.,  Octal.,  29.)  Pomponius,  in  the  Digest,  i.  2.  fr.  2,  §  47,  and  Gaius,  Inst.,  i.  7.  Later  on 
the  prince  formed  a  privy  council  for  juridical  and  disputed  matters,  the  auditorium. 
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but  for  the  army ;  this  he  made  permanent  after  having  purged 
it,  too,  and  subjected  it  to  severe  discipline.  Then,  with  a  skill 
in  which  Agrippa's  advice  is  evident,  Augustus  laid  down  the 
principle  of  massing  the  troops,  avoiding  detachments  and  small 
garrisons,  in  which  discipline  and  military  spirit  are  lost.  He 
had  twenty-five  legions  recruited  from  outside  Italy,  and  especially 
by  voluntary  enlistment ;  these  he  posted  along  the  frontiers.^ 
Facing  the  Barbarians  were  300,000  men  stationed  in  permanent 
camps  [casira  stativa\  living  ramparts  against  which  the  wild 
waves  of  the  invasion  long  swept  in  vain. 

Flotillas  were  attached  to  the  legions  of  the  Ehine,  the  Danube 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  four  fleets,  at  Ravenna,  Frejus,  Misenum 
and  in  the  Euxine,  kept  order  on  the  seas,  a  thing  which  the 
senate  had  never  done  with  regularity.  Then  was  seen  the  strange 
spectacle  of  an  Empire  of  60,000,000  souls  armed  only  on  its 
frontiers,  and  ruled  in  the  interior  without  a  single  soldier;'-  a 
wonder  which  was  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
impossibility    of    a   successful   revolt,     but   also,    and    especially,   to 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  5,  and  Dion,  Iv.  2;1.  They  each  contained  about  6,000  foot  and  a  small 
number  of  liorse,  which  rose  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Vege+ius  {de  Re  mil.,  ii.  6),  to  7,260,  with 
an  almost  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  {cohortes  au.riliaria),  who  retained  their  national  dress 
and  arms.  (Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  89.)  The  pay  of  a  legionary  was  ten  ases  (five-eighths  of  a  denarius) 
a  day,  or  '22^)  denarii  a  year:  denis  in  diem  assibus  animam  et  corpus  (Pstimari  Thine,  vestem, 
arma,  tentoria  redimi.  The  State,  then,  only  provided  wheat  free  of  cost.  The  praetorians 
(y,000  foot  and  some  horse),  who  received  double  (Dion,  liii.  11),  and  whose  pay  was  raised 
by  Tiberius  to  720  denarii,  were  recruited,  like  the  urban  cohorts,  in  Italy  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  5) ; 
the  legions  were  drawn  from  the  provinces  and  often  from  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  auxiliary 
cohorts,  who  by  legionary  service  won  the  right  of  citizenship.  Besides  the  cohorts  formed  of 
provincials,  there  were  thirty-two  of  volunteers  {coh.  ital  civ.  rom.  volujitar.),  either  Italians  or 
Roman  citizens  settled  in  the  provinces  who  preferred  to  live  on  military  pay  rather  than  by 
work.  The  ancient  method  of  recruiting,  legere  milites,  still  continued,  for  Tiberius  was  ordered 
to  visit  the  slave  factories  of  Italy  in  order  to  find  those  who  were  hiding  \\\exe,sicramenti  metu. 
(Suet.,  Tib.,  8)  ;  but  recourse  was  rarely  had  to  it,  for  to  keep  the  twenty-five  legions  up  to  full 
strength  very  few  soldiers  were  needed  each  year,  and  a  great  number  of  volunteers  was  always 
forthcoming.  (See  in  the  Digest,  xlix.  16,  4,  §  10,  and  below,  chapter  Ixx.)  The  legion  was 
commanded  by  a  legatus,  an  ex-praetor,  who  had  under  his  orders  ten  tribunes,  heads  of  the  ten 
cohorts  of  the  legion,  X\\e prtpfectus  castrormn,  a  kind  of  chief  of  the  staff,  who  came  next  after 
the  tribunes,  and  the  prtpfectus  equitum.  The  cohort  was  divided  into  six  centuries,  each 
commanded  by  a  centurion  ;  the  cavalry  into  twenty-two  turnup,  under  a  decurion.  Besides  the 
legions  and  their  auxiliaries  stationed  along  the  frontiers,  some  native  corps  were  left  in  certain 
localities.  Thus  the  Ilelvetii  guarded  one  fortress  of  their  countrj^  with  their  own  soldiers;  the 
U.i'ti  had  a  militia  in  their  province  (Tac,  Hist.,  i.  67,  68)  :  a  cohort  of  Ligures  kept  watch 
over  the  country  round  Frejus,  vetus  loci  av^vilium  (Tac,  ibid.,  ii.  14),  etc.  But  these  were 
only  unimportant  exceptions. 

•^  [Nearly  the  same  thing  may  now  be  seen  in  the  great  Republic  of  the  United   States, 
except  that  its  frontier  enemies  are  quite  insignificant. — Ed.'] 
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the  gratitude  of  its  subjects  towards  a  government  which  at  first 
exercised  only  a  high  and  sahitary  protection,  without  any  annoying 
intervention  in  the  administration  of  local  interests. 

These  soldiers  (after  5  a.d.)  had  to  serve  twenty  years  in  the 
legions,  sixteen  in  the  guards.  The  F'tate  took  the  best  part  of 
their  life;  accordingly,  the  prince  promised  not  to  abandon  those 
who  should  merit  the  hone.>^tii  mUsio}  To  reward  discharged 
soldiers  was   an   okl   liepublican   custom;    the   innumerable  colonies 


..-.iaV-Ji"' '  '» ?'^>^'nm'  ••!' 
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Sacrifice  in  honour  of  Ceesar  and  Anpistus  at  Ravenna  (Ecole  dos  Ik'aux-An.o. 

formerly  founded  by  the  senate  had  been  of  that  character,  and 
we  have  seen  what  evils  the  application  of  the  principle  had 
brought  upon  Italy.  Augustus,  unwilling  that  such  commotions 
should  again  take  place,  substituted  money  for  land;  he  gave  the 
veterans   of  the    legions    3,000   denarii,  and  those  of  the  preetorian 

cohorts  5,000. 

In  deciding  to  keep  a  standing  army  and  allot   salaries  to  the 
State  officials,   and  in  accepting  the  duty  of  making  military  roads 

^  Diou,  Iv.  23.  Augustus  had  not  at  first  dared  to  impose  so  long  a  term  of  service  ;  in  the 
year  13  B.C.  a  regulation  had  only  required  sixteen  years  of  the  legionaries  and  twelve  of  the 
prietorians.     {Id.,  liv.  25.^ 
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through  the  provinces,  and  helping  the  towns  in  works  of  public 
utility,  Augustus  was  necessarily  deciding  upon  an  increase  of 
taxation,^  since  revenues  would  be  needed  for  new  expenses. 
There  were  certainly  some  remnants  of  the  agri  puhlici  left ;  the 
incomes  from  the  mines  and  quarries ;  the  customs-dues  of  the 
provinces,  which  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  value  of  objects 
of  luxury  and  one-fortieth  on  the  other  articles  ;  one-twentieth  on 
manumissions,  and  above  all  the  former  tribute  of  the  provinces, 
the  tithes,  the  property-tax,  and  the  poll  or  personal  tax."  But 
all  this  was  nut  enough;  instead  of  overweighting  the  provincials, 
Augustus  boldlv  asked  the  citizens  for  the  funds  he  needed  ;  and 
in  this  act  is  manifested  the  true  character  of  the  Empire  which 
was  at  first  a  government  of  reparation  and  justice.  The 
llt^public,  making  th(^  whole  world  subservient  to  the  advantage  of 
Hume,  had  exempted  the  citizens  from  taxation;  Coesar  restored 
the  custom-houses  in  Italy,  and  Augustus  brought  in  financial 
measures  which  were  very  nearly  equivalent,  as  regards  the 
Italians,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  tribatum  ex  ccnsu. 
He  laid  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  articles,  movable  goods 
or  fixtures,  whether  sold  in  the  markets  or  by  auction,  even  at 
Eome,  and  in  the  Italian  peninsula.^  On  sales  of  slaves  the  duty 
was  two  per  cent.*  kSix  years  after  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  he  created  the  tax  of  a  twentieth  payable  by  cives  who, 
without  being  heirs  by  kindred,  received  an  inheritance  or  legacy 
exceeding  the  value  of  100,000  sesterces.'^ 

This  arrangement,  which  respected  the.  rights  of  nature  and 
of  poverty,  was  just  in  its  principles  and  excellent  in  its  efPects, 
fur  it  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  unwholesome  industry. 
At  Eome  many  wealthy  men  avoided  marriage  and  lived  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  among  which  might  sometimes  be  seen  praitors  and 
consulares,  who,    in  order  to  get  themselves  remembered  in  a  will, 


*  See  in  vol.  ii.  p.  182  sqq. 

2  M.  L.  Renier  {Inscr.  de  Colonia  Julia  Zarai)  thinks  that  in  Africa  the  entrance-dues  were 
not  so  high.     Marquardt  {Handbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  267  sqq.)  gives  a  certain  number  of  these  different 

tariffs. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  78 :  Centesimam  reruni  venalium.     (Cf.  Suet,,  Calig.,  16.) 

*  Uion,  Iv.  31.     Tliit*  duty  afterwards  rose  to  4  per  cent.     (Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  31.) 

'  Dion,  Iv.  35 ;  Suet.,  Ocfav.,  49 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  42 ;  Pliny,  Panegyr.,  37.     Our  less  humane 
legislation  imposes  the  same  dues  on  the  inheritance  of  the  poor  as  on  that  of  the  rich. 
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paid  assiduous  court  to  some  moroso  old  man.  It  was  well  that 
the  law  should  reach  these  vultures,  as  Martial  calls  them,  and 
that  the  State  should  intervene  between  the  inheritance  and  these 
strangers,  and  take  a  portion  of  their  illegitimate  gains  to  be  used 
in  the  public  interest.  The  frequency  of  such  legacies  and  testa-  ' 
montary  succession  rendered  the  State's  share  a  very  considerable 
one.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  thanks  to  this  tax  and  to  Roman 
manners,  all  the  property  of  the  citizens  passed  through  the 
treasury  in  a  few  generations.  Thus  the  vices hna  hcrrdltatum  ct 
leijatorum  became  the  principal  source  from  which  the  cerariwn 
mill  tare  was  replenished. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  valuation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Empire ;  perhaps  they  amounted  from 
£12,000,000  to  £16,000,000.^  This  was  a  very  small  budget, 
but  as  all  communal  and  provincial  expenditure  was  borne  by 
towns  and  provinces,  the  Empire  had  only  to  pay  for  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  still  very  simple,  and  not  a  very  numerous 
army.^  Thus  Tiberius  found  means  to  amass  more  than  £10,000,000 
or  £20,000,000.^ 

In  civil  courts  there  still  existed  the  ancient  distinction  between 
instance  in  jure  before  the  magistrate  who  drew  up  the  legal 
formula  applicable  to  the  case,  and  instance  in  judido^  where  the 
point  of  fact  was  decided  upon  by  the  centumvirs,  the  recupera' 
tores j^  the  judge  whom  the  magistrate  had  deputed,  or  the  arbitrator 


^  This  amount  eveu  will  appear  exaggerated  if  we  call  to  mind  that  in  01  Pompey  declart'd 
that  by  his  conquests  he  had  raised  the  public  revenue  from  50,000,()00  to  8r),0(X),(XX)  denarii. 
(See  aljove,  p.  48,  note  1.)  In  chapter  Ixvii.,  §  '2,  we  shall  speak  of  the  different  funds  among 
which  all  these  revenues  were  divided. 

•  The  embellishments  of  Rome  were  generally  made  by  private  individuals,  and  the  wheat, 
which  was  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  people,  was  furnished  by  the  corn-producing  provinces. 

^  Suetonius  {CaWj.,  37)  says  2,700,000,000  sesterces,  and  Dion  (lix.  2)  2,300,000,000. 

*■  The  origin  of  the  recuperafores  is  obscure.  They  seem  to  have  had  the  charge  of  suits  in 
which  the  parties  were  of  different  stations,  as  citizens  and  peregrini,  patrons  and  freedmen,  etc. 
(Gaius,  7;i.s7.,  iv.  4t>),  or  of  those  which  required  a  prompt  decision.  They  were  proposed  by 
the  parties,  who  had  a  reciprocal  right  of  challenge.  Civil  affairs,  those  which  concerned 
f/uiritari/  projH'rfi/  and  questions  bearing  thereupon,  wardships,  successions,  testaments,  etc.,  were 
decided  by  the  centumvirs,  120  judges  chosen  by  lot  for  each  affair  from  among  the  4,(KK) 
senators,  kniglits,  and  ducenaries  annually  inscribed  in  the  album  Judicum.  The  centumvirs 
were  divided  into  four  sections,  each  of  forty-five  members,  convoked  by  the  decemviri  stlitihus 
judicandis.  On  the  importance  of  the  questions  brought  before  the  court  of  centumvirs,  see 
Cicero,  {de  Orat.,  i.  3*^.)  Under  the  Empire  judicial  eloquence  took  refuge  there.  (Pliny, 
Epist.,  passim.)    The  number  of  4,000  jurors  is  given  by  Pliny.     (Hist.  Nat.,  xxx.  7.) 
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whom   both   parties   had    accepted.      In   the   first   centuries   of    the 
Empire,  then,    the   Eomans  retained   a  course   of    civil   proceedings, 
which  in  certain  points    recalls    our   modern  juries.      But  instances 
extra    orcUnem^    that   is,    in    which   the   magistrate,    freed   from   the 
ancient   rules,    himself   conducted   the    inquiry,   and  pronounced  the 
sentence,    grew   so   numerous    as    to    invade   all   suits.      Diocletian 
made   this  exceptional  form  a  general  rule,  and  competency  ceased 
to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  interests  to  be  decided  upon. 
In    criminal    i^roceedings    the    judicial    organization   underwent 
serious   changes.     A   share   of    the    civil    and    criminal   jurisdiction 
was   assigned   to   the  three  prefects  of  the  vlgiles^  the  annona^    and 
the  city ;  ^  to  the  senate  the  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  by  its 
members,  by  public  functionaries,  or  persons  of  consideration  in  the 
State ;  and  to  the  emperor  the  right  of  deciding  in  all  serious  cases 
brought   before   him   on  appeal   or   reserved   by  him.'^     Accordingly 
the  qiicesUoues  iJcrpetiiw  by  degrees  fell  into  desuetude,  and  criminal 
justice,    instead  of   being  administered   by  jury,  that  institution   of 
free    States,    was   dealt  out  by  the  agents   and    instruments   of   the 
prince.     Thus  when  tyranny  made  its  appearance,   it  found  hateful 
instruments  ready  Avhich  enabled  it  to  conceal  its  vengeance  beneath 
the  mask  of  law. 

To  sum  up,  behind  the  official  govenrment,  wholly  Eepubliean 
in  form,  which  sat  in  grave  and  idle  stat<3  in  its  curule  chairs,^ 
was  the  real  governor,*  scarcely  ever  visible  in  the  Curia  or  Forum, 
but  who  noiselessly  and  without  display,  carried  on  all  the 
business  of  the  Empire. 

The  praetorians  and  a  guard  of  German  and  Batavian  horse 
secured  his  inviolability;  the  prefect  of  the  city  watched  on  his 
behalf  over  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Eome,  with  the  4,500 
men  of  the  three  urban  cohorts,  having  a  care  that  the  prcpfecim 
annonoc  should  keep  the  public  granaries  always  filled,  and  that 
the  prcpfedus  vicjilum  maintained  security  in  the  streets.  Though 
prictors  annually  chosen  by  lot  administered  the  public  treasury 
{(vrarium)   in   the  name   of   the    State,    the  prince   made   the   senate 

*  See  above,  p.  71(i,  note  1. 

2  The  emperor  judg-ed  witli  the  assistance  of  a  council,  or  sent  the  affair  either  to  the  senate 
or  to  a  judex  (Pliny,  Ejmt.,  vii.  6),  and  afterwards  to  the  prefects  of  the  pnrtonmn. 
^  The  senate  had  only  twenty  re<^ular  sittings  every  year.     (Dion,  Iv.  27.) 

*  Appian  {^Praf.,  0)  says  of  the  emperors  from  Caesar  onwards  :  Eial  di  t()yn>  Travra  ftaaiXtls. 
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open  it  to  him ;  so  that  the  army,  justice,  religion,  the  law,  the 
hnances,  the  officials,  all  the  resources,  and  all  the  living  forces 
of  the  Empire  were  in  his  hands. 

He  had  constituted  himself  the  soul  of  that  great  body,  that 
he  might  regulate  all  its  movements  according  to  his  will;  and 
in  order  to  bind  the  whole  Emigre  by  the  religion  of  the 'oath, 
every  year  on  the  first  of  January,  the  senate,  the  people,  the 
legions,  and  the  provincials  swore  fidelity  to  him. 

This  was  the  government.     Let  us  see  how  it  worked. 

'  Cameo  in  the  Cabmet  de  France,  No.  190  iu  the  Catalogue. 


/' 


August  us  crowned  with  Uak  and  Ohve.- 
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CHAPTEE    LXYI. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  AUGUSTUS  AT  ROME  AND  IN  ITALY. 

I. — Classification  of  the  Population. 

BY  a  kind  of  monarcliical  instinct,  which  in  the  mind  of  Con- 
stantino was  to  become  a  settled  principle  of  social  organiza- 
tion, Augustus  tried  to  introduce  divisions  and  ranks  into  the 
State,  in  order  to  restore  subordination  and  discipline.  He  saw 
that  the  man  who  stood  alone  above  all  had  to  fear  from  all, 
and  therefore  in  order  to  guard  the  approaches  to  power,  he 
placed  between  himself  and  the  multitude  a  host  of  men  arranged 
in  gradations  in  such  a  manner  that  this  hierarchy,  pressing  Avith 
all  its  weight  upon  the  masses  beneath,  kept  the  populace  and 
agitators  quiet. 

What  remained  of  the  old  patrician  nobility  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  city,  with  the  privilege  of  exclusively  filling  certain 
religious  offices;  below  them  came  the  senatorial  nobility,  half 
hereditary ;  still  lower  the  monied  nobility  or  the  equestrian  order : 
three  aristocracies  one  above  another. 

The  senate  consisted,  firstly,  of  GOO  titulary  senators,  whose 
names  had  been  inscribed  on  the  yearly  official  list ;  secondly,  of 
the  twenty  quasstors  annually  in  office,  to  whom  their  position 
opened  the  Curia,  and  the  ex-qua3stors  who  had  not  yet  become 
titular,  by  replacing  deceased  senators.'  The  titular  alone  were 
really  senators  :  the  others  were  called,  ^^  those  who  are  authorized 
to  speak  before  the  senate,''  qulbus  in  senatu  sententiam  dicer e  licet. 
We  sec  that  Augustus  took  into  the  high  assembly  the  prospective 

'  Velleius  Paterculus  says  :  Designatm  qucestor,  necdum  senator  (equatus  senatoribm.  (ii. 
111.)  Augustus  must  have  made  a  lex  annalis,  such  as  the  Uepublic  had  had.  Dion,  says 
Maecenas,  proposed  it  to  him  (lii.  :20),  and  we  know  that  a  man  only  attained  the  quaestorship 
at  twenty-five  aud  the  praetorship  at  thirty.     (Cf.  Capitolinus,  Marc  Anton.,  5.) 
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great  officials  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  animate  the  whole 
administration  witli  one  spirit.  Even  among  the  titular  senators 
there  existed  old  distinctions,  indeed ;  a  man's  seat  was  determined 
by  the  office  he  had  held.  These  were  various  degrees  of  nobility 
as  it  were;  a  pnetorian  was  not  the  equal  of  a  consularis,  and 
those  who  had  only  received  the  insignia  ranked  below  the  men 
who  had  exercised  the  charges  themselves.  We  know,  too,  that 
to  enter  the  Cmia  it  was  necessary  to  possess  the  senatorial 
census,  and  that  no  mutilated  person  was  admitted ;  >  an  arrange- 
ment  which  would  be  very  strange  amongst  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
had  It  not  been  inspired  by  a  religious  idea  which  has  passed  into 
the  discipline  of  tho  Catholic  clergy.  ^ 

The  sons  of  senators  formed  an  intermediate  class  between 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  Thev  shared  in  some  of  the 
honorary  prerogatives  of  theii-  fathers ;  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
they  wore  the  laticlavc  and  the  black  buskin,  were  present  at  the 
sittings  of  the  senate,'  and  when  their  term  of  military  service 
was  completed,  obtained  one  of  the  offices  of  the  vigintivirate  at 
Eome.'  These  duties  initiated  them  into  public  affairs,  and  facili- 
tated the  obtaining  of  the  quaestoi-ship,  and  so  to  the  senate' 
There  existed,  then,  with  respect  to  this  body,  a  sort  of  hen-ditary 
right  not  unlike  what  Augustus  proposed  himself  in  connection 
with  the  supreme  power;  neither  of  them  openly  avowed,  but 
pointed  out  as  a  necessary  condition  of  stability."    In  the  second 

•  Dion,  liv.  26: x«W  fl  n  nc  avA^poc  'Ip. 

'  [Has  it  not  rather  come  to  us  from  the  Mosaic  Law  t—Ed  j 

»h  ,„!  f."""  ^""'"  ^'  ^'^  '"  ""  '^'^'■''  ^'-  "*  '"'"■  """^''  "'^  Jurisconsuiti  occupied  themselves 
ab.,ut  t  ,em ;  they  even  continued  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  sc.nators  son  to  hJcWmZ^Z 
before  h,s  father's  exHs.on  from  the  senate.     ,/«,>,.,  Ulp.,  7  ;  a,l  le„e,n  Julia,,.  eP,^Z) 

whence  .t  may  be  .„  erred  that  the  offices  of  the  vi,.in,ivirate  were  not  so  mnci,  IZ'^2' 
honos,  as  what  ,s  called  n.  the  Digest  ,1.  It),  ..:30,  §  .3)  a  ,«„««,  or  personal  obligation  Upon 
the  v.gmtn-,rate,  see  l),on  (liv.  26)  and  L.  Kenier.     iMel.aKpiyr..l:HS^->U^  ^ 

senate     ICTv.U)^  ''^  '""""  """'""'  ^'^  '"  """*  "'^"  "'  ^''<''''"  ""^  ^""-'1  "^ 
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century  the  senatorial  families  came  to  form  an  hereditary  nobility, 
ordo   senatorum;'    from   this   time    forward    the    Conscript    Fatlun-s, 
their    wives   and   children,    were  withdrawn   from   the   dominion   of 
ordinary    justice    and    were    only 
subject   to  the  jurisdiction  of   the 

senate.  ^ 

One  privilege  accorded  to  the 

sons   of  senators   had   serious  con- 
sequences.    As   they    attained   the 

legionary   tribunate   and    the   pre- 
fecture of  cavalry  merely  by  right 

of  rank,  promotion  by  birth  often 

replaced  promotion  for  service,  and 

the  evil  at  length  became  so  great 

that  Hadrian,  one  of  the  restorers 

of   Eoman   discipline,  was  obliged 

to  declare  that   he   would  appoint 

no    more    beardless   tribunes:    nee 
trihunum    nisi  plena   harha   faceret. 

Moreover  as  it  woidd  have  been 
imprudent  to  let  these  beardless 
youths  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
office,  it  Avas  necessary  to  asso- 
ciate old  centurions  with  them: 
these  doing  all  the  real  duty, 
trihimi  7ninores ;  the  former  having 
all  the  honours,  trihimi  majores,^ 
The  Eoman  legions  then  suffered  from  the  evil  which  made  havoc 
with  modern  armies  in  the  last  century,  when  a  child  in  its  cradle 
received  a  colonel's  epaulets,  and  officers  of  good  birth  barred 
the  way  against  officers  of  fortune. 

Augustus     established    distinctions    in    the    equestrian    order. 


Youii;r  Itoman  in  toga  (Villa  Albani). 


1  'I 


Tacitus  already  speaks  of  consular  families  {Ann.,  vi.  49 ;  xiii.  12),  and  Philostratus 
likewise.     (  Vita  ApolL,  iv.  45.) 

-  Dion,  Hi.  31,  32  ;  Suet.,  Calig.,  2 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  44  ;  Pliny,  Epist.,  ix.  13. 

^  Trihunw  major  per  epistolam  sarram  imperatoris  Judicw  destinatur,  minor  tnhunus 
provenit  e.r  lahore.  ( Ve^etius,  ii.  7.)  Tliis  author  belonged  to  the  fourth  century,  but  the  evil 
had  its  origin  in  the  institutions  of  the  first  emperor,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  Hadrian 
affirmed  it  a  century  after  Augustus. 
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Kuights  of  noble  origin  and  who  had  tho  sonatf,rial  census  formed 
a  separate  class,  that  of  the  illustres,  which  was  th..  nursery,  as 
It  W(>ro,  for  tlie  senate.  When  that  assembly  did  not  provide 
eandulates  for  the  plebeian  tribunate,  they  were  taken  fr„m 
amongst  the  illushrs.  The  prefecture  of  the  prretorium  and  tliat 
of  Egypt,  and  the  control  of  several  provinces,  wen>  reserved  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  superintendene..  of  provisions,  tlie  command 
of   the   nightwateh,   the  higher   ranks   in  tho  armv,   and  almost  all 


Caius. 


The  Grandsons  of  Augustus^ 


Lucius. 


the  nowly  created  posts,  which  enriched  a  man,  whereas  the 
senatorial  offices  ruined  him.  The  hitter  compeUed  him  to  give 
games  and  festivals;  the  former  ensured  a  salary  of  one,  tAvo, 
or  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces.  Finally,  at  the  head  of  the 
knights  were  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  the  princes  of  the  Roman 
Ijouth,  and  in  their  ranks  the  dearest  friends  of  the  emperor, 
Mopcenas  and  Sallust.  In  the  army  they  no  longer  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  legions,  whieli  was  principally  furnished  by  the 
allies  ;  hut  the  six  companies  of  horse  guards,  eqnitcs  equo  publico, 
were   kept   at   Rome   for   solemn  occasions;    the   emperor   reviewed 

'  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar.     (From  two  cameos  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Nos.  L>04  and  205 
in  the  Catalogue.) 
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them  every  year  and"  placed  in  them  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  young  nobility.  This  honour  of  "  the  public  horse  "  was 
afterwards  bestowed  even  upon  children,^  and  those  who  possessed 
it  had  seats  at  the  theatre  in  a  different  place  apart  from  the 
other  knights,  cimeus  junioriim.  As  for  the  crowd  of  monied 
men,  the  veteran  who  obtained  the  gold  ring  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  the  provincial  whom  the  emperor  created  knight 
and  who  came  and  settled  at  Rome,  these  took  charge  of  the 
civil  courts,  which  employed  four  thousand  judges  or  jurors. 

Thus  the  senators  deliberated  upon  great  public  affairs ;  the 
principal  knights  undertook  almost  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  these  formed  the  twofold  aristocracy  upon  which 
Augustus  rested  his  power  in  the  interior ;  an  aristocracy,  not  of 
birth,  in  spite  of  some  appearances  of  hereditary  descent,  but  of 
monev,  for  in  order  to  enter  the  senate  or  the  equestrian  order, 
or  to  obtain  an  office,  a  settled  and  considerable  fortune  was 
necessary ;  -  an  aristocracy  which  he  augmented  at  will,  for  as 
our  kings  granted  letters  of  nobility,  so  he  sent  the  decorations 
of  consul,  praetor,  tribune  or  quaestor  to  citizens  who  had  not 
held  these  offices,  or  gave  the  gold  ring  to  men  whom  he  wished 
to  i-aise  to  the  rank  of  knights.^ 

At  official  receptions  the  senators  had  the  privilege  of 
embracing  the  emperor;  the  prince  contented  himself  with  saluting 
the  iUustrious  knights  by  name   Avhen  he  wished   to  be  gracious  to 

them. 

After  the  knights  came  the  burghers  of  Rome,  who  held  a 
place  midway  between  the  equestrian  order  and  the  pJebs  nrhana. 
The  privilege  of  furnishing  a  fourth  decuria  of  judges,  that  of  the 
(fuccnarii,'   and    the    thousand   posts    of    local    inspectors    which    he 

»  We  find  in  inscriptions  equitef<  equo  publico  who  died  at  the  ago  o"  sixteen  and  even  five. 
(Cf.  Orelli,  305(?)-3,  and  L.  Renier,  Inscr.  (FAl</cr.,  1825-2G.) 

^  Dion,  liv.  17.  Men  were  sometimes  mistaken  about  their  fortunes  or  found  the  office  too 
gi-eat  a  burden,  for  I  see  that  in  the  >ear  19  an  (cdile  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  poverty. 

(/(/.,  liv.  10.) 

^  Lis'fjnia  conmlaria,  etc.,  or  inter  consulares, prcetorios  ....  referre.  C^sar  had  already 
done  so.  (Suet., /«//W  C'rp^wr,  76;  Dion,  xliii.  47.)  He  likewise  bestowed  the  triumphalia 
ornament  a.     (Suet.,  Oct  a  v.,  38.) 

*  Pos.^,es3ing  200,000  sesterces.  This  fourth  clasj  of  judges  was  organized  in  the  year  17 
B.C.,  and  judged  de  levioribus  summis.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  32.)  They  had  the  right  to  wear  an  iron 
ring  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  7)  ;  a  paltry  distinction,  indeed,  but  one  which  flattered  because 
it  gave  rank. 
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reserved  for  them/  constituted  them  a  distinct  class.  I  imagine 
tliey  were  few  in  number,  however,  for  they  must  have  had  a 
tendency  to  rise  liigher  and  obtain  the  gokl  ring,  or  else  sink 
lower  and  share  witli  the  proletaries  the  montlily  gratuities. 

TVTien   Ca3sar   took   a   census    of    those    who   were    fed   at   the 

expense  of  the  trea- 
sury, he  found  they 
numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty 
thousand  ;  he  struck 
off  one  lialf,  and  for 
the  remainder  ordered 
that  every  year  the 
praetor  should  replace 
deceased  pensioners 
by  lot  from  among 
th(»  poor  not  yet  in- 
scribed on  the  list.2 

The  disorders 
which  followed  his 
death  and  the  increase 
of  want  raised  the 
number  to  the  original 
amount,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  second  half 
of    his    reign     that 


Nymph  of  Diana  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Salhist. 


Augustus  dared  to  lower  it  again  to  about  two  hundred  thousand.^ 
His  colonies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  facilitated  this  reduction; 
in  order  to  render  it  lasting,  he  encouraged  work,  strove  against 
the  selfish  fashion  of  setting  slaves  free,  and  showed  himself  very 
grudging  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Thus  we  see,  then,  that 
beneath   the   real   Eoman  society  there  were  two  hundi-ed   thousand 

•  There  were  26o  quarters  (Pliny,  Ilist.  Nat.,  iii.  9),  and  four  or  five  inspectors  for  each 
quarter,  chosen  annually  doubtless  by  the  curator  re^jioni^  from  amongst  the  inhabitants,  e;>/e6^ 
cujusque  neinue  electi.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  m.)  Au-ustus  granted  them  the  right  of  wearing  on 
certain  days  tlie  prceterta.  and  of  having  two  riatorea.  (Dion,  Iv.  8.)  In  his  will  Tiberius  left 
them  a  special  legacy.     (Suet.,  Tiber.,  7ti.> 

^  Dion,  xliii.  21  ;  Suet.,  J«//«.v  Ccesar,  41. 

'  In  the  year  '2  n.r.   Three  years  pr.niously  the  poor  still  numbered  320,000.    (Dion,Iv.  10.) 
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[salaried]  beggars  [not  to  speak  of  applicants  for  the  dole],  a  for- 
midable threat  to  the  public  peace.  But  being  rid  of  its  demagogue 
tribunes  and  held  in  check  by  the  ]3ra3torians  of  the  imperator^  the 
plehs  iirhana  confined  itself  to  begging  and  made  no  more  disturbances. 

Augustus  had  kept  up  the  ancient  republican  ofiices;  in 
reality,  as  titles  which  served  to  classify  men.  In  order  that 
this  classification  might  be  a  strict  one,  he  revived  the  ancient 
precedents  concerning  the  hierarchy  of  magistracies,  and  consecrated 
them  by  the  very  exceptions  which  he  granted.^  When  he  de- 
manded a  solemn  senatus-consultum  granting  his  grandson  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  lex  annalls^  no  man  would  be  so  bold  as  to  dare  to 
exempt  himself  from  it.  Everywhere  and  in  everything  his 
administration  tended  to  multiply  the  differences  of  social  condition, 
either  of  persons  or  of  cities  and  countries.  For  instance,  he 
divided  Eome  into  fourteen  districts,  and  these  districts,  by  their 
administrations  and  by  the  prerogatives  of  their  inhabitants,-  were 
placed  above  the  suhiirhan  districts,  and  these  in  turn  were  more 
favoured  than  the  rest  of  Italy,  ^  which  again  was  looked  upon 
by  provincials  as  a  privileged  land. 

Even  in  the  right  of  citizenship  Octavius  made  differences : 
the  new  man  did  not  hold  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  the  same 
title   as   the   man   who   was   born  to   it,^    and   the   provincial    who 


^  Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  29.  Numerous  inscriptions  give  in  the  clearest  manner  the  law  of  advance- 
ment in  public  offices,  cursiis  honorum.  For  no  person  forgot  to  have  the  record  of  his"feervices 
engraved  on  his  tomb,  in  the  order  in  which  his  functions  had  succeeded  each  other.  In  order 
to  exclude  from  high  offices  tliose  who  were  not  very  rich,  he  added  to  the  obligations  imposed 
by  Sylla  on  the  praetors  that  of  giving  the  games  which  the  aediles  formerly  celebrated.  The 
consuls,  and  under  Claudius  the  quaestors,  were  also  compelled  to  furnish  the  people  with  games. 
(Dion,  lix.  14  ;  Ix.  27 ;  Suet.,  Claud.,  4  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  22.) 

*  It  was  necessary  to  reside  at  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  an  office ;  distributions  were  only 
made  ioih^jylebs  urbana.    Rome  paid  less  dearly  for  salt  than  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Livy,  xxix.  37.) 

^  All  the  region  within  100  miles  of  Rome  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect 
of  the  city  and  was  exempt  from  the  payment  in  kind  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Godefroy, 
book  ix.,  Cod.  Theod.  deAnnona,  ii.  1,  and  Savigny,  Steurverf.,  p.  22.)  Certain  freedmen  could 
not  settle  in  the  suburbican  district.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40,  and  Gaius,  Inst.,  i.  27 :  Si  contra 
fecerint  ipsi  bonaque  eoruni  publice  venire  jubeyitur.)  "  He  did  not  make  Italy  quite  equal  to 
Rome,"  said  Suetonius.  (Octav.,  46.)  The  le.v  Papia  Poppcea  furnished  a  new  proof  of  this 
inequality.  ThejW  trium  liberorum  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  him  who  had  three  children;  to 
obtain  it  in  Italy  it  was  necessary  to  have  four  ;  in  the  provinces,  five.  The  prohibition 
contained  in  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis,  forbidding  the  husband  to  alienate  the  pr(sdium  dotale, 
only  applied  to  Italian  property.     {Inst.,  II.  \n\.,  proocm.) 

*  With  respect  to  wills,  for  instance.  The  foreigner  who  had  not  obtained  Xhejus  cognationis 
as  well  as  Xht^jiis  civitatis  paid  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  even  when  lie  inherited  from  his  father. 
This  distinction  was  only  abohshed  by  Nerva  and  Trajan.     (Pliny,  Paneg.,  37.) 
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was  decorated  with  the  toga  was  neither  in  right  nor  dignity 
the  equal  of  the  Quirite  of  Eome.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
several  steps  to  mount  in  reaching  the  jus  civitatis ;  Augustus 
added  a  fresh  one  :  no  'Egyptian  could  become  a  citizen  of  Eome 
without  previously  being  a  citizen  of  Alexandria.^  Add  to  this' 
the  great  and  permanent  distinction  which  he  established  between 
Quirites  and  soldiers,  of  whom  he  made  two  separate  peoples, 
that  he  might  make  use  of  the  one  to  control  the  other. 

Thus  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  masses  to  the  very  to[) 
the  classes  were  clearly  defined ;  nor  were  they  less  so  among 
the  provincials,  from  the  dedititius  to  the  civls^  and  even  lower 
still,  from  servitude  to  freedom.  There  was  the  slave  whom 
manumission  before  a  magistrate  made  eligible  for  the  citizenship; 
the  slave  who  could  only  obtain  the  new  Latiniffj  created  by  the 
law  Junia  Norhana ;  and  lastly  the  slave  who  was  forbidden  to 
come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Eome  and  whom  Gains  places 
in  the  lowest  stage  of  freedom.^  ''Not  satisfied,"  says  Suetonius, 
^'  with  havinsr  raised  a  vast  number  of  obstacles  between  slaver v 
and  mere  liberty,  and  placed  a  still  greater  number  between 
slavery  and  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  he  had  regulated 
the  conditions,  the  differences  and  the  number  of  manumissions."  ^ 

It  was  at  the  theatre  that  the  Eoman  people  was  best  to 
be  seen  ;  there  it  Avas  with  its  pontiffs,  its  vestals  and  its  senate. 
l>efore  the  time  of  Augustus  the  greatest  confusion  reigned  there, 
all  sat  down  wherever  they  could  ;^  but  he  introduced  order, 
onlinavit :  that  is  the  leading  idea  of  liis  whole  reign.  In  the 
front  row  sat  tlie  magistrates,  then  the  senators  and  their  sons ; 
behind  these  were  the  fourteen  benches  of  the  knights.  The 
people   were   separated    from   the   soldiers ;    the    married    plebeians 


'  Pliny,  EpisL,  x.  4,  5,  22. 

^  Pes-suna  lihet'tas.  {Inst.,  i.  68.)  lie  could  never  become  a  Roman  or  Latin  citizen.  The 
law  /Elia  Sentia  passed  in  the  year  4  B.C.  (Dion,  Iv.  13),  relegated  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
peref/rini  (ledititii.  (Gains,  Imt.,  i.  13-15.)  Tlie  Latini  Juninni  (law  of  the  year  19  B.C.) 
merely  enjoyed  liberty  ;  accordingly  on  their  death  they  were  considered  as  having  never  issued 
from  slavery,  and  their  old  master  resumed  his  rights  over  their  property.  (Gaius,  ibid.,  and 
the  Inst.,  i.  5,  3.) 

^  Tlie  law  Furia  Caninia  (8  a.d.)  limited  the  number  of  testamentary  freedmen,  and  the 
law  JFJia  Sentia  forbade  a  master  of  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  to  liberate  a  slave,  prceter 
quam  .«/  catisam  njmd  consilium  probnrcrit.     (Ulp.,  i.  1,3.) 

*  Specfnndi r<mfnsissimum  nr  .loluh'.mmnm  morem  corrent  ordinanfqup.    (Suet..  Octav., 44.) 


' 


from    the    unmanned.      Women    had    a    place    set    apart    and    the 
ragged  proletaries  were  relegated  to  the  worst  places. 

Dress  marked  a  man's  rank  ;  Augustus  strictly  maintained 
the  differences.  He  forbade  the  Greek  mantle  and  drove  out  of 
the  Forum  those  who  had  not  the  toga,  for  as  his  poet-laureate 
said :  ''  It  is  by  the  toga  that  the  royal  nation  is  reco<>nized." 
Horace  is  right  in  two  senses  :  the  toga  was  the  sign  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  by  its  amplitude  and  the  elegance  of  its  folds  it 
was  one  of  the  most  majestic  garments  that  man  has  ever  worn, 
especially  when  the  purple  border  contrasted  with  its  pure  white- 
ness. Seen  on  the  cold  figures  which  that  nation  has  left  us  of 
itself,  it  contributes  to  maintain  the  fame  of  Eoman  gravity.^ 
But  strip  it  off  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  which  encumbered 
the  Eome  of  Augustus,  and  you  would  find  a  vain  and  pitiful 
society  in  which  each  sought  eagerly  after  some  distinction,  or 
set  his  pride  upon  obtaining  something  glittering,  or  at  least  some- 
tliing  wliich  ranked  apart. 

These  tendencies  became  evident  even  in  the  penal  law.  The 
Twelve  Tables  awarded  the  same  punishment  for  the  same  offences, 
whoever  the  guilty  party  might  be,  provided  he  was  a  citizen;'"^ 
the  new  legislation  separated  the  great  from  the  small,  those 
whom,  even  while  it  struck  at  them,  it  called  honourable  men, 
ho7iesti,  from  those  whom  it  only  mentioned  with  disdain,  humiles, 
men  of  no  account ;  and  it  fixed  two  categories  of  punishments, 
the  most  rigorous  for  iha  poor.  We  do  not  know  at  what  period 
this  insulting  distinction  was  established,  but  it  was  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  state  of  society  whose  laws  and  traditions  acknow- 
ledged the  higher  origin  of  the  patrician,  the  absolute  power  of 
the  father  of  a  family  in  his  household,  the  unlimited  authority 
of  a  master  over  his  slaves,  the  strict  rights  of  a  patron  over 
his  freedmen,  and  which  consequently  could  never  have  known 
equality.  Such  an  organization  of  city  and  family  left  the  poor 
man  no  place  save  in  the  clientship  of  the  arrogant  rich  whom 
Martial  calls  kings ;  and  Cicero  and  Sallust  are  only  expressing 
the  thoughts  of  these  latter  when  they  speak  of  "the  starveling 
crowd,  depraved   in  manners,  inflated   in   hopes,  and   whose   inmost 

'  We  have  given  many  specimens  in  these  volumes,  p.g.  ii.  292. 
'  Tiivy  still  said  :  Le.r  est  surda,  inexorabilis  ....  nee  cansis  nee personin  variat. 

BBB  2 
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thoughts  are  envy."  The  ancient  political  law  expelled  the  cerarii 
from  the  cornitium  and  the  army;  the  new  one  placed  them  in  an 
inferior  position  judicially.  Augustus  determined  the  classes  whose 
testimony  should  not  be  accepted  in  a  court  of  justice,^  and  one 
of  his  jurisconsults  Labeo  declared  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a 
humilis  to  bear  witness  against  an  honest ior ;  we  have  seen  how 
the  triumvirs  began  that  legislation  which  decreed  different  punish- 
ments for  the  same  offence,  according  to  the  social  position  of  the 
guilty  party /-^  In  the  paintings  of  the  little  commonplace  city 
of  Pompeii,  many  grotesque  scenes  occur,  for  there  were  ancestors 
of  Pulcinello  dwelling  there  who  loved  a  coarse  kind  of  pleasantry ; 
but  not  one  representation  of  popular  life  is  found,  for  they 
despised  it. 

The  language,  which  had  hitherto  been  severe  in  its  sober 
elegance,  became  overloaded  and  turgid.  The  oriental  emphasis 
which  for  two  centuries  past  had  been  spoiling  the  tongue  of 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  soon  began  to  act  upon  that  of  Cicero 
and  Yirgil.  Common  words  no  longer  sufficed  ;  the  senators 
assumed  or  received  the  qualification  of  Most  Eminent ;  ^  the 
members  of  the  equestrian  order  became  the  Ri(jht  Honourable ; 
and  their  service  in  the  army  was  called  the  distinr/uished  service. 
Soon,  with  the  progress  of  servility,  every  tiling  became  Bir/hl 
Reverend^  even  in  the  palace  of  the  obscene  Caesars.  Some 
laughed  at  all  this  ;  Augustus  even  heard  the  favourite  of 
Mii^cenas  scoff  at  these  classifications  which  were  made  b}'  fortune, 
not  merit.  But  the  Eomans  accepted  them,  and  the  use  of  ex- 
aggerated superlatives  has  passed  to  tlieir  descendants:  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Channel  of  Midta  Eccellcnza  has  long  reigned. 


'  Birjest,  xxii.  5,  3,  §  5. 

-  See  my  paper  on  the  Honestiores  and  Humiliores  in  the  collection  of  the  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
des  Inscript..  vol.  xxix.   part  i. 

^  ClarUshnus.  We  find  this  title  already  used  under  Claudius.  (Cf.  Orelli,  No.  3115.)  It 
was  applied  to  the  wives  and  children  of  senators.  (Id.,  3764  ;  Renier,  Inscr.  d' Alger.,  1825, 
1827,  etc.) 
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.No.  1 


II. — Means  employed  for  ensuring  Order  and  Comfort. 

This  people,  outwardly  so  carefully  classed,  still  required   corn 

to  feed    it,  games  to  amuse  it,  and   an  active  police  to  keep  watch 

in   its   stead   against   the   Tiber   and   robbers,   fire   and   plague,  and 

all    the   ills    to   which   its   carelessness   left   it    so   greatly   exposed. 

Augustus   took  care  not  to 

leave     these     requirements 

u  n  s  u  p  p  1  i  e  d.     Accordingly 

his  great  business  in  Eome, 

after    strengthening   his 

power,    was    to    guarantee 

the    means    of    subsistence 

for  the  immense  population 

which  encumbered  the  city. 
He    would    willingly    have 
avoided  doing  so,  and  have 
sent  this  inconvenient  crowd 
out  into  the  country ;    but 
the    distributions     were    a 
legacy   of    the    Eepublic; 
and   we   have   seen  that  an  idea  of   right  attached  to  them  which 
the   Gracchi   and   even  Cato    had   recognized   and   Caesar  respected. 
Augustus  made  the  frumentationes  an  imperial  institution  under  the 
direction   of    the   prcefectiis    annonce,    who   tried    all    cases,    civil    or 
criminal,    relating   to   trade   in   grain.      At  first   all.  rich  and   poor 
alike,  had  been   admitted   to   the   enjoyment  of   an  advantage  won 
by   all.      Later   on   the   senators   and  knights   had  been   excluded; 
Augustus    drew    up   the   frumentary   law   settling   the    quantity    of 
wheat  to  be  supplied  by  the  provinces  for  the  consumption  of  the 
palace,  the  soldiers  and   the   citizens  settled  in  Eome  {annona   mili- 
taris   and    annona   civica);    two   hundred   thousand   out    of    a   popu- 
lation   doubtless     exceeding     one    million    five    hundred    thousand 

^  From  two  specimens  found  in  the  excavations ;  No.  1,  a  tessera  of  older  pattern,  a  tablet 
upon  which  is  stamped  the  number  of  measures  to  be  received  ;  No.  2,  a  tessera  of  more  recent 
date,  a  hollow  baU  with  the  quantity  obtained  written  upon  it.  Upon  the  fru7nentationes,  see 
vol.  ii.  p.  425. 


No.  2. 
Frumentary  Tesserae  or  checks  for  bread.^ 
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souls.'     The  cmnona  was   now  only  a    relief   granted    to   necessitous 
persons    and   all    those  who,   without    being   actually   in   \>ant,   were 

far  from  well-off.   The 

quantity    of    wheat 

'fl'  given,    a   bushel    and 

a  half  a  month,  that 
is  to  say,  scarcely  the 
ration  assigned  to  a 
slave  or  a  prisoner, 
Avas  not  sufficient  to 
support  a  family.^  As 
this  assistance  did  not 
free  those  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the 
necessity  of  seeking 
other  means  of  sup- 
port, it  cannot  be  said 
that,  thanks  to  the 
annona,  a  whole  people 
lived  without  doing 
anything. 

Tliis  wheat  cost 
the  State  nothing, 
since  it  was  furnished 
by  the  frumentary 
provinces,  which  were 
obliged  to  forward  the 
gi-ain  to  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Thence  the  vessels  of  the  maritime 
cities  tmnspovted  it  to  Eome,'  so  that  the  treasury  had  nothing  to 

*  In  the  year  5  of  our  era  a  gratuity  of  dxty  denarii  each  was  ^iven  to  320,000  men  of  the 
plebs.     Many  plebeians  then  were  not  incluiled  in  the  usual  distributions. 

""  The  modius  being  equivalent  to  1  gallon,  7'36  pints;  5  7nodn  =  l  bushel,  1  gallon,  4-8  pints, 
whicli  gave  about  92  lbs.  of  bread  ;  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  processes  of  grinding  and 
bread  making,  the  wheat  scarcely  yielded  its  weight  in  bread  (Pliny, //w^  iVa^,  xviii.  120), 
whereas  with  us  100  lbs.  of  flour  give  at  least  130  lbs.  of  bread.  Now  witli  02  lbs.  of  bread  a 
family  could  not  be  supported,  and  Dion  is  right  in  saying  (Iv.  26)  ;  'Qg  Si  ouSi  Iktlvo  a^imv  i^upKtatv. 

^  Tomb  of  the  baiier  Eurysaces,  iom\d  in  1S3S  during  the  demolition  of  a  tower  in  Rome, 
with  an  inscription  whieli  seems  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  tomb  is  made  of  old 
kneading-troughs.     (Orelli,  No.  7207,  and  A/males  de  rinst.  arvheol.,  lf<^-<.  p.  231.) 

*  Cic,  rerr..  iii.  14.  Thus  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  carry  to  Sidon  the  fourth  part  of  the 
crops.     (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  lOU,  t) ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  51.) 


'""C/5.... 


Tomb  of  the  baker  Eurysaces.^ 
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pay  but   the   cost  of   storage  and   keeping   in  the    granaries    of    the 
city.     Though  it  was  said  that  taxation  in  kind  was  in  the  case  of 
the   frumentary  provinces   less   heavy  than  the  taxation  in  money/ 
which  but   for   it,   would   have   been   increased  by  the   sum   repre- 
sented   by    the    wheat    furnished,    it   must   be    allowed   that   these 
distributions    caused    the   State    an   annual    expenditure   of    thirty- 
three   shillings  for  each  person,   or   £300,000  in  all.~     With  every 
reason   we   do   the   same   thing   under   better   forms   and    in   larger 
proportions.      At    Paris    in    1876    the   bureaux   dc   hienfaisance   suc- 
coured   114,000    persons,    who   received   on   an   average,    51    francs 
11   centimes  each;    and  180,000  other  citizens,  or  a  number  almost 
equal   to  that  of   the  persons  inscribed   on   the  list  of   the   annona^ 
earnino;    less    than    four   hundred    francs,  were    exempted   from    the 
payment    of    the    personal    dues    and    those    on    movable    property, 
which    the    city    paid    for    them,    without    the    character    of     the 
individuals   being  taken  into  consideration  at  Paris  any  more  than 
at    Rome.      Official   assistance   costs    thrice  as  much   in   our  capital 
as    it    cost    in    the    capital   of    the    Empire;^   but    what   with   us 
bears   the   fine   name   of    charity   is   called    corruption   when    Rome 
is  in  question. 

In  times  of  famine  Augustus  doubled  the  ration ;  often,  indeed, 
he  arranged  surprises  for  the  people.  In  his  eleventh  consulship 
he  twelve  times  gave  them  wheat  bought  at  his  own  cost;  and 
at  each  important  event  of  his  life,  he  made  distributions  of 
money  which  sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  four  hundred 
sesterces  a  head,  and  the  sum  total  to  £5,320,000;  Ilis  edicts 
had  forbidden  candidates  to  scatter  money  amongst  the  tribes;* 
from   this   it   was   concluded   that   he   had  reserved  to  himself   the 


^  The  value  of  the  wheat  delivered  by  Egypt  was  about  2,500  talents. 

2  According  to  the  Verrine  Orations  (iii.  75)  the  modius,  which  in  commerce  \vas  worth  one 
denarius  (Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Econ.polit.,  vol.  i.  p.  108),  only  cost  the  State  three  sesterces. 
As  each  person  on  the  lists  received  sixty  every  year,  the  annual  expense  was  180  sesterces,  or 
£1  13s.  for  each  recipient,  one  sesterce,  ,o'a  of  the  aureus,  being  equal  to  2M.  (Levasseur,  De  la 
Valeur  des  Monnaie<  romaines,  p.  28  and  29),  which  makes  the  total  expenditure  33x200,000  = 
6,600,000s.  =  £360,000.  It  would  be  £480,000  if,  allowing  for  the  cost  of  warehousing,  we 
accept  the  trade  price  for  the  State  corn,  four  sesterces  instead  of  three. 

3  In  1873  the  Assistance  puhlique  in  Paris  expended  12,420,000  francs  out  of  its  own 
revenues,  and  it  received  from  the  city  a  subvention  of  14,474,977  francs ;  the  city  also  paid  the 
treasurv  4,520,370  francs  in  redemption  of  the  180,000  dues  on  persons  and  movables. 

^  Dion,  liv.  13-17.  The  penalty  incurred  by  such  canvassing  was  exclusion  from  all 
magistracies  for  five  yearg. 
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right  of  bribing  the  wbole  Romaii  people.  In  that  case  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  people  did  not  value  themselves  at  a  very- 
high   price :    less    than   ten  shillings    each   per   annum.  ^      One    day 

after  a  gladiatorial  display 
they  yielded  to  him  who 
had  given  it  the  privilege  of 
electing  one  of  the  praetors 
every  year.'-  This  was  still 
better  than  selling  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

What  declamations  men 
would    spare     themselves    if 
they  were   better   acc^uainted 
with    the    state    of    ancient 
society,   wherein   these  liber- 
alities, which  were  of  common 
occurrence,    were   an    honour 
to   those   who   bestoAved   and 
those  who  received.     In  for- 
mer   times    the    patron    had 
been     under     obligations     to 
secui-e   his  client  a   piece   of 
ground;  now  he  secured  him 
a  piece  of  bread,  the  sportida. 
Every  morning  the  poor  man 
came  to  the  door  of  a  noble 
or   wealthy   house    and    held 
out  his  provision-basket  and  his  hand ;  into  the  one  the  distributing 
slave  disdainfully  dropped  the  remnants  of   the  feast,  and  into  the 
other   some    small   coin.      Augustus,    having   become    the    universal 
patron,  owed  the  Roman  people  the  sportula  and  gave  it. 

_        »  According-  to  the  Monum.  Ancyr.  (No.  15)  he  distributed  amoncr  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
in  ready  money  375,000,000  sesterces  and  31,200,000  denarii,  or  500,(XX),000  sesterces,  which 
make  a  sum  of  £4,000,000.     The  average  immber  of  recipients  was  about  250,000,  which'  maltes 
a  sum  of  £2o  received  by  each  citizen  in  forty-four  years,  or  10s  a  vear 
'  Dion,  li.  23.  ^      ' 

'  As  a  member  of  the  college  of  Fratres  Armies,  and  in  memory  of  his  care  in  securing  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  people.     (Vatican,  Mmeo  Pio-Clementino,  Hull  of  Busts,  No.  '261.) 


/ 


Augustus  crowned  with  WTieat.' 


I 


In  this  society  the  rich  had  also  the  duty  of  amusing  the 
poor;  the  nobles  had  never  failed  to  do  so;  Augustus  followed 
their  example.  The  spectacles  were  of  two  kinds:  the  ludi  or 
scenic  representations  and  races  in  the  circus,  which  recurred  on 
fixed  days;  and  the  munera^  or  combats  either  of  gladiators  or 
wild  beasts.  He  regulated  the  cost  and  number  of  those  given 
by  magistrates  and  private  individuals ;  but  he  himseK  gave  many. 
''  I  have  made  10,000  gladiators 
fight  in  the  arena,"  he  says  in  his 
will,  ''  and  I  have  caused  3,500 
wild  beasts  to  be  hunted  there." 
In  a  single  one  of  these  hunts 
260  lions  were  slain.  On  another 
occasion  he  caused  a  broad  canal  to 
be  dug  along  the  Tiber,  and  thirty 
galleys,  of  three  or  four  banks  of 
oars,  with  a  greater  number  of 
small  vessels,  divided  into  two  fleets, 
and  manned  by  3,000  men,  not 
counting  the  sailors,  furnished  the 
multitude  with  the  representation  of 
a  naval  combat. 

Treating  the  people  like  a  great 
child,  whom  it  was  necessary  at  any 
price  to  divert,  he  had  curiosities 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
a  rhinoceros,  a  snake  fifty  cubits 
long,  or  a  monstrous  tiger.  Thirty- 
six  crocodiles  came  from  Egypt  all  at  once,  and  he  made  the 
Flaminian  circus  into  a  lake  for  them.  ^^Even  when  it  was  not 
a  festival  day,"  says  his  biographer,  "  if  anything  reached  him 
which  had  not  yet  been  seen  at  Rome,  he  caused  it  to  be  at  once 
shown  in  all  parts  of  the  city."  During  Agrippa's  asdileship,  in  the 
year  38,  the  games  had  lasted  two  whole  months,^  and  Varro  exclaims : 
"  At  Rome  life  is  nothing  but  a  surfeit  of  pleasure  every  day."  ^ 


M.  V.  Agrippa.^ 


^  From  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  Philosophers,  No.  16. 

^  Fifty-nine  days,  probably  taken  from  the  whole  year. 

3  De  lie  rust.,  iii.  2. 


(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  7.) 
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The  people  did  not  understand  any  contempt  of  their  pleasures, 
they  liked  their  leaders  to  take  part  in  theii*  amusements.  CoBsar 
had  nearly  lost  his  popularity  through  occupying  himself  with 
business  during  the  performance.  Augustus  carefully  avoided 
committing  the  like  error.  He  remained  whole  days  at  the  games. 
If  any  public  necessity  obliged  him  to  absent  himself,  he  asked 
permission,^  and  appointed  someone  to  take  his  place. 

He  protected  actors,  deprived  the  magistrates  of  the  right  of 
causing  them  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  interested  himself  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  mimes,  ^^t  is  to  your  interest,  Caesar,"  said 
Pylades  to  him,  "•  that  the  people  should  occupy-  themselves  with 
Bathyllus  and  me."-  Augustus  did  not  need  the  advice  of  the 
mime  to  make  him  leave  the  Eoman  people  those  circus  passions 
and  that  liberty  in  theatrical  matters  which  alone  it  never  lost. 
Rather  Avould  he  have  excited  them  still  more,  ^^for,"  says 
Suetonius,  "all  those,  without  exception,  who  devoted  their 
ingenuity  to  public  performances  appeared  to  him  worthy  of 
attention.  He  increased  the  privileges  of  athletes  and  suppressed 
the  ancient  law  which  placed  comedians,  outside  the  theatre,  in 
strict  dependence  uj)on  the  authorities."^ 

There  was  another  way  in  which  ho  paid  court  to  the  multi- 
tude. These  men  of  the  south  were  all  artists  and  poets.  Deprived 
of  necessaries,  they  demanded  fetes,  and  provided  that  their  city 
was  beautiful,  they  never  noticed  that  their  hovels  were  filthy. 
In  fact,  these  hovels  were  not  their  dwellings.  In  that  happy 
climate  where  the  days  are  fair  and  the  nights  so  soft,  they  lived 
sub  dio,  and  the  porticoes,  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  statues 
really  belonged  to  them,  since  they  ceaselessly  enjoyed  them. 
Augustus  promoted  this  taste  also.  Caesar  had  set  him  the 
example,  he  continued  his  great  works.  For  himself  he  built 
upon  the  Palatine  a  dwelling  which  was  the  beginning  of  that 
series  of  palaces  with  which  the  emperors  covered  the  Eoyal 
HilV*  and  since  the  Eepublic  still  existed,   or  at  least  was  said  to 

^  Petita  venia.     (Suet.,  Oc^ar.,  45.) 

'  Dion,  liv.  17  ;  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  ii.  7 ;  Tac.,  Ann.,  i.  77. 

^  Tac,  Ayin.,  i.  45. 

*  I  avail  my^li  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  able  director  of  the 
e-«avat.ons  oa  the  Palattne,  Senator  Pietro  Rosa,  who  has  done  so  much  for  arch«>olo ^ v  bv  .b 
d-scovertes,  and  who  .ntend.  ,o  give  us  back  the  whole  of  Augustus's  house,  a  portion  of  wh    h 
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do  so,  he  obliged  his  friends  and  the  chief  senators  to  follow  the 
republican  customs,  and  help  with  their  fortunes  in  decorating  the 
city.^  The  Field  of  Mars,  round  which  most  of  the  buildings 
were  grouped,  formed  a  new  city,  wholly  monumental,  which  for 
houses  had  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes. 

Agrippa,  as  skilful  in  these  labours  of  peace  as  in  those  of 
war,  built,  says  Suetonius,  an  infinite  number  of  beautiful  edifices. 
One  of  them,  the  Pantheon  [Santa  Maria  Rotonda\  still  exists,  and 
bears  on  its  front  these  words :  M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  cos.  terfium  fecit 
It  was  not,  as  has  been  thought  from  the  name  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  it,  consecrated  to  all  the  deities  of  Olympus.  In  the  interior, 
facing  the  entrance,  stood  no  doubt  the  statue  of  Jupiter  the 
Avenger,  who  had  exacted  from  all  Caesar's  murderers  the  expia- 
tion of  their  crime.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  God  of  Vengeance 
were  the  deities  and  heroes  of  the  predestined  race :  Mars  and 
Venus,  ^neas  and  lulus,  Eomulus,  the  founder  of  patrician 
Eome,  and  Cassar,  the  founder  of  imperial  Eome.  Octavius  refused 
to  take  his  seat  amongst  the  immortals,  and  discreetly  placed  his 
statue  outside  near  the  door ;  on  the  other  side  he  placed  that  of 
Agrippa. 

Inclined  by  his  practical  genius  towards  useful  enterprises, 
Agrippa,  during  his  a^dileship,  led  to  Eome  the  Aqua  Virgo,  a 
fountain  said  to  have  been  discovered  and  pointed  out  to  the 
parched  Eoman  soldiers  by  a  young  maiden ;  to  this  very  day, 
after  the  lapse  of  1,800  years,  it  still  supplies  half  of  Eome 
with  clear,  fresh  water  (the  fountain  of  Trevi).  He  built  the 
Diribitorium,  the  largest  edifice  that  ever  existed  under  one  roof;'^ 
he  repaired  the  ancient  canals,  established  700  drinking  troughs, 
105  playing  fountains,  130  reservoirs,  170  free  baths,  and  upon 
these  erections  he  placed  300  statues  and  400  marble  columns; 
and  all   this  in   one  year."  ^     At  his   death   he   bequeathed   to   the 


is  still  under  tlie  gardens  of  the  Villa  Mills.  A  very  pleasant  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Palatine 
with  M.  Boissier's  Promenades  archeologiques  (p.  51-110)  for  a  guide. 

^  Principes  viros  scppehortatus  est,ut  ....  monumentis  .  .  .  .  urbem  adornarent.  (Suet., 
Octav.,  29.)  A  templp  built  by  a  private  individual  had  to  be  kept  up  by  his  posterity.  (See 
chapter  Ixx.  §  2.)  "  . 

^  This  edifice  was  used  for  the  inspection  of  votes,  the  payment  of  troops,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  gratuities  amongst  the  people.  (Dion,  Iv.  8;  Suet.,  Claud.,  18;  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat., 
Vi.  40.) 

^  Plinv,  Hist.  Sat.,  xxxvi.  24,  §  U. 
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priiice  240  slave  engineers,  whom  lie  had  trained,  and  whom 
Augustus  presented  to  the  State  for  the  completion  and  maintenance 
of  the  works  of  his  great  minister. 

Augustus  also  boasted  of  having  ^^  repaired  the  aqueducts, 
which  were  falling  into  ruins,  and  doubled  the  volume  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  by  leading  a  new  spring  into  the  conduit  which 
carried  it  to  Eome."  He  restrained  the  Tiber  for  some  time  from 
periodically  devastating  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city  by  widening 
and  deepening  its  bed,  which  had  long  been  obstructed  and 
narrowed  by  ruined  buildings.'  He  instituted  a  special  commission 
of  curatores  alvei  et  ripanim  Tiheris  et  cloacarum  urhis. 

To  secure  Eome  against  disorder  and  fire,  he  divided  the  city 
into  fourteen  districts,  and  each  district  into  quarters.  The  sur- 
veillance of  the  districts  was  entrusted  to  annual  magistrates,  under 
the  superior  authority  of  the  city  prefect,'-  that  of  the  quarters  to 
inspectors    chosen    from   among    the     inhabitants    themselves    {vico- 

magistri). 

Seven  cohorts  of  night  watchmen,  sub-divided  into  seven 
posts,  one  for  every  two  districts,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
a  prefect  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preventing  and  arresting  fii-es.'  These  vlgiles,  all  freedmen,"  could 
obtain  after  three  years'  service  the  tessera  frumentaria^  and 
with  it  the  full  citizenship.  As  for  maintenance  of  order  during 
the  day,  it  was  looked  after  by  the  three  urban  cohorts,  to  whom 
the  pr^torians  could  lend  a  strong  helping  hand  in  case  of  need. 
When  Augustus  gave  games  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  all  the 
people  flocked  thither,  he  caused  the  deserted  city  to  be  guarded 
by  soldiers,  lest  robbers  should  plunder  the  empty  houses  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  precaution  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  to 
which  society  had  been  brought  by  twenty  years  of  civil  war. 


1 1;:!. 


Suet.,  Octac,  30,  aud  de  Rossi,  Piante  di  Moma,  p.  30. 

"  Suet.,  Octal).,  30. 

=  The  prafectus  vigilum  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  over  incendiaries  and  robbers. 
Grave  cases  were  reserved  for  the  prefect  of  the  city. 

*  In  the  year  23  lie  had  given  tJOO  slaves  to  the  curule-rediles  for  .service  in  cases  of  fire 
(Dion,  liv.  2) ;  in  a.d.  5  he  organized  the  corps  of  vigiles,  who  were  at  first  drawn  from  the 
classes  of  servile  origin.  Later  on  they  were  taken  from  anywhere.  (Dion,  Iv.  26.)  These 
night-guards  each  carried  a  bell  to  summon  each  other  with.  (Id.,  liv.  4.)  All  the  cities 
followed  the  e.\ample  of  Rome,  and  had  public  slaves  to  maintain  order,  attend  to  the  roads, 
and  discharge  the  lower  oBices  of  the  administration. 
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The  true  remedy  against  want  is  the  labour  of  the  poor,  not 
the  alms  of  the  wealthy.     But  on  this  subject  there  existed  many 
prejudices    and  inveterate  habits.      Ancient  Eome  had  known  only 
one  method  of  enriching  herself-war ;   since  new  Eome  wished  to 
keep   the   temple   of   Janus  shut,  she  must  seek    some  other  means 
of  escaping   want.      The   emperors   of  the  later  ages   thought  they 
had   discovered   it   in   the    organization    of    labour    into    hereditary 
corporations.      Augustus    was     more    clear-sighted ;     he    contented 
himself    with  encouraging  it.      The   building  by  which  the  face  of 
the   city    was   changed,    furnished   the    proletaries   with   occupation, 
and  the  prince's  efforts  to  raise  agriculture  again  restored  a   httle 
life  here  and  there   to   the   country   districts.     The    immense    com- 
merce, too,    carried   on  between   Eome   and  the   rest   of   the  world 
induced  many  of  those  who  had  long  lived  by  fraud  and  mendicancy 
to   return   to   legitimate  industry.      "  By    moderating   the  excess  of 
the   distributions    of    wheat,"    says    Suetonius,    "he   reconciled    the 
interests  of  the  people  with  those  of  the  farmers  and  merchants 
We  may  add  that  he  had  a  vague  conception  of   the  modern   idea 
of  credit    when  he   lent   capital   without   interest  to   any   man  who 
could  give  security  for  double  the  amount.' 

Another  means  of  furnishing  hands  for  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture was  the   diminution  of  enforced  leisure ;    he  suppressed  thirty 

holidays.'  j.    i    t,„ 

We  know  how   much    Augustus    was  aided  in  this  task   by 

Vir-il    who  again    inserted  in  the   most  perfect   of   his   poems  the 

sperch  put  into  the  mouth  of  Octavius  in  the  very  first  eclogue : 

Pascite,  ut  ante,  boves,pueri;  siAmittite  tauros 

His  Georgia  are  a  magnificent  eulogium  upon  agricultural  laboui-. 
Horace,    too,   celebrates   the    fruitfulness    which    again    reigned   m 


'  Suet.,  Octal'.,  42. 

3  \m'  t^     He  only  suppressed  honorary  festivals,  that  is,  those  instituted  by  privat  _e 

individ^^'   d'urin.the  ofh  rs'^it  was  forbidden  to  work.     When  the  king  of  the  sacrifices  and 

feflat  t'wentouton  that  day  they  were  preceded  ^^y  •'-'.^^;-''; ^"^^f^  ^^rot/ng 

among  the  Christians. 
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the  country  ;  and  to  second  the  prince  in  this  work,  Yarro,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  wrote  the  precepts  of  agriculture. 


I' 


III. — Eeligious  Reform. 

When  Roman  society  grew  cahner,  Augustus  tried  to  render 
it  nobler;  and  in  order  to  make  use,  after  so  many  agitations, 
of  all  the  conservative  elements,  he  became  a  professor  of  morals 
and  religion.  He  ordered  collections  of  sentences  from  old  autliors 
to  be  made,  and  sent  them  to  the  provincial  magistrates.  In  the 
senate  speeches  [Homilies]  were  read  by  his  orders  which  had 
been  delivered  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,'  or 
else  new  harangues  upon  pure  morality,   and  he   forbade  judges    to 

enter   the   house  of    a    citizen    during    their    year    of    office petty 

measures  which  did  no  good.-^  Nevertheless,  he  boasted  in  his 
will  of  having  revived  ancient  manners.  **By  new  laws,"  said 
he,  ''  I  have  again  brought  into  honour  the  long-forgotten  examples 
of  our  ancestors,  and  by  my  edicts  I  have  set  forth  for  the  imita- 
tion of  all  men  the  virtues  of  our  sires." 

The   reformer   of    morals  desired    to    be   a    religious    reformer 
also,  and  strengthen  among  the  people  the  beliefs  which  he  himself 
did    not    hold.      Faith    in    the    great    gods    of    th(^    nobles,    artists 
and  poets,  was  fading  away,  but  the  gods  of  the  lower  classes  were 
still  trusted;    and   with  its  legends,   its  unclean  train  of    impostors 
from  Eastern  lands    where   religious   charlatans,  half  deceived,   half 
deceivers,    ever   swarm,    Roman   paganism    still    remained   a    power. 
Livy   may   assert  that   even    the  people   no   longer  believed  in   the 
signs   sent   by   the   gods,^   and   Propertius    that    the    spider   covered 
the  temples  with  its  web  and  that  weeds  hide  the  neglected  gods ; ' 
but  men  still  visited  the  altars,   and  especially  occupied  themselves 
with   omens.      The  pretended  revelations  of  auspices  and  prodigies, 
of  oracles  and  stars,  well  suited  these  mea,  whom  an  unwholesome 
curiosity   urged   to   ask   the   future   will    of    the    gods,    instead    of 

'  Suet.,  Octai\,  89. 

^  We  have  seen  (p.  736)  that  he  also  defined  the  cate^rories  of  men  whose  evidence  should 
not  be  accepted  in  a  court  of  justice ;  that  was  of  more  use. 
^  Ni/iil  fieos  porfendere  vulgo  nunc  credunf.     (xliii.  13.) 
*  ii.  6.    Cf.  S.  Augustine,  de  Civitate  Dei,  vii.  9. 
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constraining  that  future  by  their  own  energy.  Moreover  religion 
only,  since  no  serious  science  yet  existed,  accounted  for  the  natural 
phenomena  ;  it  alone  dimly  answered  the  questions  which  man  is 
ever  asking  about  his  end,  and  the  greatest  sceptic  in  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  felt  its  influence  as  soon  as  danger  appeared.  Did 
not  Horace  institute  an  annual  sacrifice  in  gratitude  to  the  gods 
who  had  preserved  him  from  the  fall  of  a  cursed  tree?  Thus, 
spiritualized  by  some,  appearing  coarse  to  others,  but  mixed  up 
with  their  whole  existence,  the  pagan  religion  continued  to  exist. 

This  people  had  moreover  allowed  themselves  to  be  fettered 
by  numberless  rites  to  a  form  of  worship  made  up  of  ritual, 
and  surrounded  their  gods  with  that  pompous  devotion  which  the 
Romans  of  all  ages  have  loved.  The  magistrates  encouraged  it 
through  policy,  the  learned  from  curiosity,  philosophers  in  contempt 
for  the  vulgar,  and  jurisconsulti  that  they  might  find  therein  a 
sanction  for  their  laws.  Caesar,  who  denied  a  future  life,  had 
written  a  book  upon  auspices;  Yarro,  who  believed  only  in  the 
soul  of  the  world,  nevertheless  related  in  a  great  work  all  the 
stories  of  Olympus;  and  Cicero,  so  pious  in  his  public  speeches, 
>  scoffs  in  his  books  at  the  gods  and  their  presages,  and  even  at 
the  famous  lots  of  Preeneste :  ''  What  magistrate,"  says  he,  "  what 
man  of  sense  resorts  to  them  ?  " 

In  the  eyes  of  these  great  men  religion  was  a  useful  thing, 
but  not  a  necessary  one,  for  they  thought,  like  Socrates,  that 
there  was  very  little  connection  between  religion  and  morals,  and 
even  with  Aristotle  that  these  two  ideas  were  absolutely  separate. 

Augustus  protected  religion  as  expedient.  Even  before  as- 
suming the  high  pontificate  in  18  B.C.  he  purified  its  sources  by 
making  a  selection  from  the  oracles  current  among  the  public. 
More  than  two  thousand  volumes  of  predictions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  were  burnt.  The  Sibylline  Books,  the  only  gospel  known 
to  the  Eomans,  were  submitted  to  a  strict  revision,  and  then 
enclosed  in  two  golden  caskets,  which  were  placed  beneath  the 
statue  of  Apollo  Palati^us.  The  practice  of  co-option  introduced 
into  the  sacerdotal  colleges  priests  whose  life  jarred  with  their 
office,    it    was    therefore    replaced    by   imperial    nomination.'       He 


\ 


»  Tac;  Ann.,  iii.  10 ;  Hist,  i.  77;  Pliny,  Epist,  x.  8.    We  have  seen  above  that  he  was 


i 


■t 
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reconstituted  the   college  of   the  Fratres  Arvales  and  made  himself 
head  of  it,  as  he  already  was  of  the  other  religious  corporations. 

The  magicians,  several  times  expelled  from  Eome  under  the 
Republic,  had  again  entered  it  and  were  thriving  there,  as  is 
the   case   with  every  profession  which  speculates  upon  human  vice 


Temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus.' 

and  folly.  Augustus  forbade  them  on  pain  of  death  to  predict 
future  events,  as  these  predictions  were  not  usually  favourable  to 
the  policy  of  the  time  being,  and  he  prohibited  within  the  pomoe- 
rium  the  exercise  of  the  Egyptian  worship  or  the  Jewish  cere- 
monies, two  religions  over  which  he  had  no  hold. 

a  member  of  the  four  great  sacerdotal  colleges.  He  also  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  iu  the 
colleges  of  the  Titian  priests  and  the  Fetiales. 

'  As  restored  by  Clerget.     {Ecole  de»  Beaiu-Arts.) 


He  assumed  the  .  title  of  founder  or  restorer  of  temples,  ^ 
made  all  who  approached  him  glorify  the  gods,  and  even  enlisted 
in  this  crusade  Ovid,  who  while  he  v/rote  the  Fasti  to  celebrate 
the  ancient  worship,  was  astonished  at  having  reached  that  point, 
after    his    success    as    the    poet    of    Love.'-      Finally    he    restored 


Temple  of  Mai-s  the  Avenger  and  Forum  of  Augustus  at  Rome.' 

ancient  ceremonies  with  restrictions  which  had  formerly,  in  a 
society  naturally  chaste,  been  useless,  but  were  now  most  neces- 
sary amongst  a  corrupt  people.  He  restored  the  ancient  temples 
and  raised  others  to  the  beneficent  and  pacific  gods:  to  Ceres, 
to   Concord,    to   Fortune  the   restorer   and   Fortune   the   saviour,  to 

^  See  in  chapter  Ixix.,  aiftnem,  the  enumeration  he  made  of  the  temples  rebuilt  by  him. 
{Monument  cCAncyre,  §  xix.) 
-  Fast.,  ii.  8  :— 

....  Sacra  cano  .... 

Ecquh  ad  hcpc  illinc  crederet  esse  viam  f 
H(PC  mea  militia  est, 
'  Restored  by  UcharJ.     (Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.) 
VOL.  in.  ^^^ 
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Jupiter  Liberator,  who  had  delivered  Kome  from  anarchy,  and 
to  Peace,  that  long  neglected  goddess,  who  received  two  altars 
from  him  upon  condition  of  converting  the  whole  world  to  her 
worship.  Mars,  now  tlie  guardian  of  oaths,  was  no  longer  to 
fight    save    for    the    punishment   of    perjurers  :    he    was   Mars    the 


Peristyle  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  (Present  State). 

Avenger.*  By  this  transformation  of  the  homicidal  god  Augustus 
wished  to  convey  the  idea  that  war,  henceforth  submitted  to  only 
as  a  necessity,  would  no  longer  be  an  appeal  to  force,  but  to 
the  justice  of  heaven.  He  believed,  or  was  anxious  to  make 
others   believe,    that    Apollo   had   protected    him    on    the    great    day 

^  This  temple,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum  by  Auirustus,  was  specially  consecrated  to 
the  vencreance  of  C*sar.  Another,  built  upon  the  Capitol  and  shown  upon  medals  as  round  in 
form,  received  the  recovered  standards  of  Crassus. 
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of  Actium ;  he  built  a  rich  temple  to  him  upon  the  Palatine, 
with  gates  of  carved  ivory,  wherein  the  god  was  shown  avenging 
himself  on  his  foes.*  An  idea  of  a  totally  opposite  nature  also 
secured  a  temple  for  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  whose  bolt  had  one 
day  struck  beside  the  prince's  litter  and  killed  a  slave  close  by. 

Among  the  ancient  gods  those  who  were  guardians  of  the 
State  and  the  family,  Yesta  and  the  Lares  were  the  most 
honoured,  especially  the  latter,  familiar  and  simple  deities,  dear  to 
the  lower  people  w^hose  whole  religion  they  constituted.  Jupiter, 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  gods  too  great  for  them,  suitable  for 
senators  and  reserved  for  those  who  ascended  to  the  Capitol. 
The  poor  people  who  never  left  theii*  quarters  required  those 
gods  of  the  street-corner  and  the  hearth,  the  small  coin  of 
divinity,  beings  less  imposing  and  more  easy  of  access,  such  as 
the  people  ahvays  make  for  themselves.  Every  day  the  head 
of  the  household  surrounded  by  his  children  and  by  his  slaves 
offered  his  morning  prayer  before  the  Lares ;  he  invoked  them 
again  before  sitting  down  to  his  frugal  table,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  meal,  amidst  religious  silence,  he  threw  a  little  bread  and 
salt  upon  the  hearth  :    this  was  the  communion  with,  the  propitious 


i2:ods. 


Augustus  replaced  (8  B.C.)  the  images  of  the  Lares  at  the 
crossways  {compita\  and  desired  that  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and 
summer,  on  the  feast  of  the  Compitalia^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  should  come  and  deck  them  with  flowers. 


^  There  remains  of  this  temple  nought  but  the  description  given  by  Propertius.  (ii.  31.) 
On  its  ivory  gates  were  represented  the  Gauls  being  hurled  from  Parnassus  by  the  servitors  of 
the  god  and  the  Niobids  falling  beneath  arrows.     A  library  was  annexed  to  the  temple. 

^  The  Lares  were  the  souls  of  the  dead,  who,  previous  to  tlie  Twelve  Tables,  were  buried  in 
the  house.  (Serv.,  ad  /En.,  vi.  152.)  Hence  the  domestic  worship  paid  to  them.  Their  image 
was  frequently  associated  with  that  of  the  Penates,  who  in  these  latter  times  were  represented 
dancing  and  holding  in  one  hand  the  drinking-horn,  rhyton,  in  the  other  the  food-dish,  in  token 
of  the  abundance  and  joy  they  maintained  in  the  house.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  85.)  In  their  origin 
the  Penates  and  Lares  differed ;  the  former  were  only  the  guardians  of  \\\e  penus,  that  is,  of  the 
provisions  kept  in  reserve  in  the  cella  penaria.  This  cella^  which  iione  could  enter  save  in 
a  state  of  purity,  castus  (Colum.,  de  lie  rust.,  xii.  4),  was  the  temple  of  the  Penates;  for  their 
altar  they  had  the  hearth  upon  which  were  cast  the  first  fruits  of  the  repast.  There  was  only 
one  family  Lar  in  each  house ;  the  name  of  the  Penates,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  in  the 
plural.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  19,  two  Penates  on  a  coin.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  no 
longer  distinguished  from  one  another  (Marquardt,  Handbuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  122,  note  4),  just  as 
the  Genii  were  no  longer  distinguished  from  the  Lares.  (Censor.,  de  Die  Nat.,  3,  from  a  book 
by  Granius  Flaccus  addressed  to  Csesar.) 

ccc  2 
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To    ensure    the    perpetuity   of    this    worship,    he    organized   a 
priesthood  for  it :    the   tw  o   hundi'ed   and   sixty-five   vici  of    Home 

had  each  four  priests 
elected  annually  by  the 
people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  priesthood 
stood  below  the  pontifical 
colleges  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratic religion,  and 
constituted  a  new  clergy, 
wholly  plebeian  in  cha- 
racter, set  apart  for  the 
popular  religion.  The 
household  Lar  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  family 
or  the  member  who  had 
brought  it  most  honour. 
We  shall  presently  see 
by  what  chain  of  ideas 
the  emperor  became  the 
Lar  /;«/•  excellence  and 
took  his  place  near  the 
others,  on  the  hearth  of 
each  house  as  well  as 
at  the  altars  of  the 
compita}  "  Eome  has 
now,"  says  Ovid,  ^' a 
thousand  gods  Lares  and 
the  Genius  of  the  prince 
who  has  given  them  to  us:  each  quarter  adores  three  deities."^ 
This    association    won   for   the  modest   divinities   of    the    crossways 

*  A  senatus-consultum  made  this  worship  obligator^-.     (See  vol.  iv.  chapter  Ixvii.  §  3.) 

^  Statue  in  the  Vatican.     {Museo  Pio-Cleme7itino,  vol.  iii.  pi.  2.) 

^  Fasti,  V.  128  sqq.  These  deities,  whom  Ovid  saw  at  Rome  associated  witii  the  worship 
of  the  Genius  of  Augustus,  were  tlie  two  Lares  who  protected  two  streets  crosshig  one  another. 
This  worship  of  the  Lares  of  the  crossways  was  very  ancient ;  but  it  had  been  served  by  collegia 
compifalicia,  xery  ill  composed,  according  to  Cicero,  e.r  omni  fcece  urbis  ac  senntio  concitafa, 
which  having  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  the  instruments  of  disorder,  had  been  supprt'f-si>d 
by  the  senate  in  64.  Clodius  had  re-established  them ;  six  years  later  Cajsar  again  abolished 
them.     Augustus  reorganized  tliem  in  such  n  wny  ns  to  h'nve  nothing  to  be  feared  from  them. 


The  Genius  of 


the  imperial  title,  Larihus  Augustis,  and  for  the  officiating  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  ledicula,  offer  sacrifices  and  cele- 
brate games  there,  the  surname  of  Auqustales.  r 

"Augustus  augmented  the  number  of  priests,  and  increased 
their  dignity  and  even  their  privileges ;  one  of  the  Vestals  having 
died,  he  protested  before  several  citizens  who  refused  to  submit 
their  children  to  the  chances  of  the  drawing  of  lots,  that  if  one  of 
his  grand-daughters  had  attained  the  required  age  he  would  him- 
self have  offered  her."^ 

There  is  another  worship,  that  of  national  glory.  In  order 
to  rekindle  dying  patriotism,  Augustus  fearlessly  accepted  it  all. 
"He  honoured  almost  equally  with  the  immortal  gods,"  says  his 
biographer,  "the  great  men  who  had  raised  Eoman  power  so 
high;  he  restored  the  monuments  which  they  had  raised,  leaving 
their  glorious  inscriptions  thereon;  and  he  set  up  their  statues 
in  the  triumphal  dress,  under  the  two  porticoes  of  his  Forum, 
in  order,  as  he  said  in  an  edict,  that  their  example  might  serve 
to  judge  himself  and  all  the  princes  his  successors.  Even 
Tompey's  statue  was  placed  in  front  of  his  theatre,  under  an 
arcade  of  marble."  These  illustrious  dead  formed  a  guard  of 
honour  for  him,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  republican 
glories  came  naturally  to  group  themselves  round  the  imperial 
glory.  I  know  not  whether  he  overthrew  the  figures  of  Brutus  or 
raised  those  of  Cicero,  but  he  always  respected  the  memory  of  the 
one  and  the  genius  of  the  other.  "^ 

His  ancient  foes  and  their  sons  met  with  a  kind  reception 
from  him.  He  gave  the  consulship  and  his  niece's  hand  to  a 
son  of  Antony,  and  he  begged  Piso,  one  of  the  most  violent 
enemies  of  Cfesar  and  the  triumvirs,  to  accept  the  consulship.^ 
On  one  occasion  he  even  defended  Cato  against  some  clumsy 
courtiers:     "Know,"    said    he,    "that    he   who   opposes  revolutions 


»  In  \  n  5  he  was  obliged  to  oi-der  that  the  daughters  of  freedmen  should  be  received 
among  the  Vestals.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  31.)  Under  Tiberius  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  16)  the  empress's  place 
ut  the  theatre  was  on  the  bench  of  the  Vestals.  ,.,,,..,-.        * 

•^  Under  this  portico  he  had  also  placed  the  tituli  provinciarum,  which  led  to  tlie  idea  of 
making  statues  of  captive  provinces ;  we  have  already  given  some.  ,    ,        , 

3  Piso  petitione   honovum   abstinidt,  donee   ultro    amhiretur  delatum  ab  Av^usto 

comulatum  ac'dpere.     (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  -J3.)     As  for  Julius  Antonius,  he  became  one  of  Julia' 
lovers  and  when  she  was  exiled  he  killed  himself  to  avoid  chastisement. 
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in   the   State   is    an   honest   man   and   a    good    citizen."'     There   is 
more  policy  than  magnanimity  in  these  words. 

But  the  masses  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the 
secret  calculations  of  a  policy  which  pleased  them  ;  they  applauded 
this  public  homage  rendered  to  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  eternal 
city,  and  they  listened  with  complaisant  curiosity  to  the  splendid 
wits  who  seconded  the  prince's  efforts,  and  employed  all  the 
charms  of  eloquence  and  poetry  to  induce  the  Eomans  to  imitate 
their  ancestors.  Livy  relating  in  his  majestic  language  their  glorious 
history,  and  Yirgil  showing  the  powers  of  the  sky  imd  earth 
gathered  round  their  cradle,  were  like  pontiffs  of  the  past  seated 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple,  to  summon  the  people  tliither  still 
for  the  accomplishment  of  pious  rites  and  the  worship  of  ancient 
virtues. 

Have  we  any  right   to  say  that   these  lessons  wore  useless  and 
that    the   admiration   for    these   great   writers   produced   no   result? 
Men   loved    letters   too   much   not    to   be    influenced    by   artists   in 
language.     Since  the  Forum  had  lost  its  agitations  and  the   senate 
its   liberty,    the   activity   of    all    men's    minds   had   turned   towards 
the   worship   of   the   Muses.     As  there  were  no    lunger  any  orators 
to    hear,     they    listened     to    the     poets.       Everyone    wrote,     even 
Pollio,    even    Augustus   himself,   who  compos(>d    tragedies,   but   with 
more   wisdom    than   Eichelieu,  abstained   from   having    them  played. 
The  booksellers  could  not   supply  the   demand :    recitations  or  j^Mic 
readings   increased,   and   the   emperor  did   not   disdain   to  be  present 
at  them.-     Libraries  were  opened;    Asinius  Pollio  had  founded  the 
first    in   a   monument   to   which  he  gave  the   fair  name    of   Atrium 
Lihertatis,    the    sanctuary    of    moral   liberty,    and    placed   there   th(! 
busts   of   great   men   beside   their   works,   "that    their  image  midit 
be    found   in    the    spot    where    their    immortal    soul    still    seemed    to 
speak."  ^     Augustus    opened  another  in   the   temple   of   Apollo,  built 
beside   his   house,    and  with  a  liberality  of   spirit   which   does   him 
honour,    admitted   the    poems   of    Catullus   and    Bibaculus   into    it, 
notwithstanding    their   satirical   verses    against    tlic^     family    of    the 
Caesars.       It    was   very   necessary,    indeed,    to   allow   reading,    since 

^  Macrob.,.^«^,  ir.  iv.  18. 
'  Suet.,  Octai\,  21>  and  89. 
^  Pliny,  liist.  Xat.,  xxxv.  2. 
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the  new  institutions  no  longer  allowed  speaking.  Octavia  founded 
a  third  library  in  memory  of  her  son. 

Morality  can  no  more  be  created  by  fine  verses  than  by  police 
regulations ;  there  are,  however,  qualities  which  depend  upon  a 
man's  dress  and  the  rank  he  bears,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
thing  to  compel  the  observation  of  social  propriety.  Kespect  for 
one's  self  and  for  others,  if  not  virtue  itself,  at  least  suggests 
it :  Augustus  would  not  suffer  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  senators 
fighting  in  the  arena  ;  he  forbade  them  and  their  sons  to  wed 
the  daughters  of  freedmen  or  comedians,  and  all  citizens  were 
prohibited  from  contracting  marriages  with  women  of  loose  cha- 
racter.^ He  comjielled  the  knights  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
angusticlave,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
By  diligently  pursuiug  military  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martins 
a  man  gained  his  favour,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  inflicted 
disgrace  on  those  who  were  too  usurious.  The  whole  people 
was  more  than  once  reprimanded  by  him,  and  in  order  to  stop 
the  impure  sources  whence  they  arose,  he  set  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  manumissions^  and  decreed  that  a  slave  who  had  been 
condemned  to  torture  should  be  thenceforth  ineligible  for  citizen- 
ship. ^ 

He  would  fain  have  returned  to  those  fair  davs  when  it  was 
the  rich  man's  duty  to  aid  the  poor  with  his  word  and  his 
knowledge  at  the  tribunal  of  the  prcetor.  lie  forbade  judges  to 
pay  visits,  and  advocates  to  receive  anything  from  their  clients 
under  pain  of  restoring  fourfold.^  In  this  Labeo  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Augustus,  but  neither  of  them  succeeded. 

Women  did  not  possess  in  Eome  the  influence  which  our 
manners  accord  them."      Usually  they  lived   in  seclusion,    far  from 

^  Ulp.,  Regul.  lib.,  tit.  i.  and  ii.,  e  lege  Julia.  Yet  this  same  Lnv  did  away  with  the  old 
prohibition  forbidding  marriages  between  people  free  by  birth  and  by  manumission.  (Ibid., 
and  Digest,  xxiii.  2,  22,  and  44.) 

^  Not  more  than  100  slaves  at  once  could  be  set  free  by  will.  It  was  forbidden  to  compel 
the  freedman  to  swear  to  remain  single,  that  his  property  might  revert  after  his  death  to  his 
former  patron,  a  prospect  which  induced  many  masters  to  set  their  slaves  free.  (Dion,  xlvii. 
14;  the  laws  Furia  Caninia  and  .Vlia  Sentia  de  mmimnissio7iibf/,<f,  S  and  9  a  d.) 

'  Suetonius  (Octav.,  40)  :  parcUsiine  dedit  et  manumitfen'li  modum  terminavit.  Dion 
would  even  lead  us  to  thhik  (lii.  18)  that  he  revised  the  riglit  formerly  conceded. 

'  Dion,  liv.  18. 

'  The  jurisconsults  said :  Major  dignitas  est  in  sexu  virili.  (Ulpian  in  the  Digest,  i.  9, 
pro(e7n.)     We  already  find,  however,  something  similar  to  the  formula  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
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the  society  of  men  and  from  those  occupations  which  Christianity 
has  given  them:  almsgiving,  charity,  the  care  of  children,  and 
the  consolation  of  the  afflicted.  Thus  those  who  dared  to  leave 
the  protecting  shadow  of  the  gynieceum,  finding  no  beaten  track, 
no  place  for  them  in  the  broad  daylight,  wavered  and  fell  at 
the  very  first  step.  And  the  number  of  these  was  great,  for 
ancient  chastity  was  lost  like  ancient  poverty.  Augustus,  who 
had  an  interest  in  throwing  a  veil  over  Koman  corruption,  did 
not  overlook  this  side  in  his  reforms.  He  desired  that  the  women 
of  the  imperial  household  should  set  the  example  of  a  modest 
and  industrious  life.  He  long  wore  only  stuffs  spun  by  his  wife, 
his  sister  and  his  daughter.  He  punished  seduction  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  a  portion  of  the  man's  property,  by  corporal  punisliment 
or  by  banishment ;  adultery,  by  allowing  the  outraged  husband  or 
father  who  surprised  the  guilty  to  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  by 
declaring  that  women  convicted  of  this  crime  should  never  be 
allowed  to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  man  of  free  birth.  ^  On 
the  other  hand  he  gave  the  faithful  wif(3  a  guarantee  for  her 
property,  by  forbidding  the  husband  to  alienate  the  dowry,  ^  and 
another  for  her  liberty  by  freeing  the  mother  of  a  family  from  the 
harassing  guardianship  of  the  Agnates.^ 

I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  Augustus  hoped  to  lead  the 
matrons  back  to  the  virtues  of  Lucretia  and  of  Tanaquil  the 
spinster ;  but  he  at  least  attempted  to  restore  to  them  a  little  of 
that  modesty  of  which  the  circus  had  deprived  them.     He  forbade 

"  The  mother  ennobles."  The  women  of  Delphi,  Pontus,  and  the  Iliensis  Colonial  when  they 
married  a  man  of  another  city,  conferred  on  their  children  the  title  of  citizens  of  their  native 
city  {Digest,  I.  tit.  i.  §  2,  and  tit.  ii.  fr.  9),  and  the  jurisconsults  recognized  the  ability  of  the 
son  of  a  slave  father  and  a  free  mother  to  attain  tlie  decurionship. 

^  The  punishment  of  death  for  adultery  was  introduced  by  Constantine.  {Cod.,  ix.  9,  30.) 
Paulus  (Sent,  lib.,  II.  xxvi.  14)  only  speaks  of  tlie  confiscation  of  part  of  a  man's  goods  and 
the  banishment  of  the  two  guilty  ones  to  two  different  islands.  Augustus  accepted  concubniage, 
however,  but  introduced  regulations  to  diminish  the  disorders  attendant  npon  it.  He  gave  it 
a  definite  juridical  character,  and  fixed  certain  legal  relations  between  tlie  two  connected  parties 
and  their  children.  {Digest,  xxv.  7  ;  Cod.,  v.  26.)  [The  law  noticed  in  the  text  is  far  in  advance 
of  ours,  wliich  permits  a  divorced  adulteress  to  exhibit  her  crime  permanently  by  marrying  her 
paramour. — Ed.'] 

^  Except  by  the  special  consent  of  the  woman.  She  could  not  even  allow  a  mortgage  to  be 
laid  upon  the  dotale  prtedium,  or  immovable  property,  situated  in  Italy.  {Inst.,  ii.  8,  pr.  and 
18 ;  Cf.  Ulp.,  Reg.  lib.,  13,  e  lege  Julia  de  adulteriis.)  This  law,  passed  in  the  year  17  B.C.,  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  dowry  regulations. 

^  MarezoU,  Droit  privS,  §  166.  Free-born  women  having  three  children  and  freedwomen 
who  had  four  were  exempt  from  guardianship.     lie  regulated  the  system. 
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them  entrance  to  those  games  in  which  athletes  contended,  and 
at  gladiatorial  combats  he  relegated  them  to  the  highest  benclies 
in  the  amphitheatre.  He  did  still  more  for  them  by  making 
marriage  more  honourable  and  attacliing  privileges  to  lawful  and 
fruitful  unions.  Here  there  comes  in  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  his  internal  administration,  the  famous  law  Fapia  Poppcea, 
the    greatest    monument    of    Eoman    legislation    since    the    Twelve 

Tables. 

In  the  tempest  which  for  a  century  past  had  raged  in  the 
Ecpublic,  the  institutions  alone  had  survived  destruction.  A  shame- 
■  less  cynicism  had  ruined  private  morals.'  In  many  Eoman  houses 
there  were  no  longer  fathers,  sons,  wives,  in  the  true  sense.  Mar- 
riao-e  had  become  an  inconvenience  and  was  abandoned,  and  in 
order  to  escape  its  obligations  men  lived  in  celibacy,  or,  what  was 
still  worse,  had  yearly  divorces.  Matrons,  it  was  said,  reckoned 
the  years  by  their  husbands,  and  not  by  the  consuls.  Such  a 
state  of  morals  endangered  not  only  the  family,  but  society  itself. 
In  order  to  compel  the  class  of  citizens  to  recruit  itself  from 
within  and  not  from  the  foul  sink  of  slavery,  Augustus  resumed 
and  developed  the  measures  of  his  adoptive  father;'  in  the  year 
18  he  proposed  the  Lev  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus.  The  evil 
was  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  universal  that  those  very  Eomans 
who  liad  no  strength  left  to  defend  their  liberty  found  enough 
to  shield  their  vices;  the  comitia  with  one  voice  rejected  tlie 
proposal,  and  the  prince  had  to  wait  twenty  years  before  he  got  it 
accepted  (4  a.d.).  Four  years  later,  braving  the  violent  outcries 
which  it  raised  and  a  threatened  tumult  of  knights  in  the  open 
theatre,  he  reproduced  the  measure  in  a  law  called  Papia  Poppcea, 
which  formed  a  new  code,  as  it  were,  wherein  were  regulated  not 
only  marriage,  but  divorce,  dowry,  deeds  of  gift  between  husband 
and  wife,  inheritances,  legacies,  etc.  A  critical  and  unprejudiced 
judge  has  remarked  of  these  laws  :  "  They  include  so  wide  a  range 
of  subjects,  they  bear  upon  so  many  things,  that  they  form  the 
finest  part  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Eomans." V 

^  See  tlie  fine  Ode  of  Horace,  iii.  6.     A  rich  citizen,  celebrated  for  his  infamous  morals, 
haviuo-  been  assassinated  by  his  slaves,  Augustus  refused  to  institute  a  prosecution.     (Senec, 

Qiupst.  Nat.,  i.  16.) 
^  Dion,  xliii.  25. 
3  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  his,  xxiii.  21.     The  opposition  wliich  these  laws  encountered  is 
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The  law,  looking  upon  marriage  as  a  debt  due  to  the  State, 
divided  the  citizens  into  two  classes,  those  who  had  children 
(jHitres)  and  those  who  had  none  (ccelibes  vel  orbi).  On  the  former 
it  conferred  privileges  and  honours ;  on  the  latter  it  inflicted  a 
diminution  of  them,  calculated  to  punish  the  unmarried  man  uiore 
heavily  than  the  childless  citizen  (orbus),  who  in  marrying  had  at 
least  given  proof  of  sul)mission  to  the  law.  The  penalty  was 
skilfully  attached  to  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  that  society ; 
as  the  legislator  had  set  hardly  any  limits  to  the  power  of  bequeath- 
ing by  Avill,^  legacy-hunting  was  one  of  the  constant  employments 
of  the  citizens.  The  prince  closed  or  dried  up  this  source  of 
fortune  to  those  who  failed  to  observ^e  the  pro\isicns  of  his  hnv, 
by  declaring  that  the  unmarried  man-  should  be  incapable  of 
receiving  anything  from  a  stranger ;  that  the  citizen  whose  marriage 
remained  without  fruit  should  have  a  right  to  only  one-half  of 
what  was  bequeathed  to  him.  and  that  he  should  not  leave  his 
wife  by  will  uu)re  than  a  tenth  of  his  heritage,  nor  receive  more 
of  hers.  This  property,  of  which  the  law  deprived  citizens  who 
had  not  the  charge^  of  a  family,  it  conferred  upon  those  heirs  or 
legatees  who  gave  children  to  the  State.^  If  they  too  had  no 
posterity,  the  Roman  people,  as  the  common  father,  was  substituted 
for  them,  and  the  fiscus  received  the  legacies.'*  All  citizens  were 
invited  by  rich  rewards  to  denounce  infractions  of  this  regulation.^ 

certain  ;  the  dates  friven  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  consulship  of  Papius  Mutiliis 
and  Poppa'us  8ecundus,  in  the  year  9  of  our  era. 

'  It  was  an  honour,  too,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit,  to  be  remembered  in  a  will.  We  have 
seen  how  Cicero  {Phil.,  ii.  :'>!>)  boasted  of  having  tlius  received  20,000,000  sesterces,  or  nearly 
£'IH().(MJ().  Augustus  himself  receive<l  very  considerable  legacies  every  year.  (Suet.,  Octav. 
101.)  -But  when  the  inheritance  of  someone  who  had  children  fell  to  him  he  immediatelv 
restored  it  to  the  latter  if  they  were  adults,  and  if  they  were  not  he  gave  it  back  later  on, 
together  with  all  the  interest."     (Dion.  Ivi.  32.) 

-  The  followinir  were  looked  upon  as  celibates,— the  man  unmarried  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
tive,  the  woman  at  twenty,  the  man  who  married  after  sixty,  and  the  woman  after  fifty.  To 
avoid  the  law  men  married  cliildren.  Augustus  annulled  all  betrothals  not  accomplished  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Now  as  the  Roman  law  did  not  allow  girls  under  twelve  to  be  married,  it 
was  necessary  to  affiance  children  of  at  least  ten  years  old.     (Dion,  liv.  16.) 

■''  Fathers  often  found  another  advantage  in  the  system  of  trustees,  which  as  regulated  oy 
Augustus  allowed  an  inheritance  to  fall  to  persons  formerly  incapable  of  receiving  one.  The 
citi/.enspossessino  thej^-s  trium  /iherornm  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unmarried. 
Tlie  consuls  were  invested  with  this  new  jurisdiction.     {Inst.,  ii.  23,  §  1.) 

^  Gains,  Imf.,  ii.  §  -206  and  2>().  The  right  p-rtaininjr  to  heirs  having  children  to  claim 
lap.sed  property,  Jus  caducri  i-indkandi,  was  so  fully  recognized  tliat  Ulpian  reckons  this  right 
among  the  means  of  ac.|uiring  quiritary  property.     {Re;/,  lib.,  xix.  17.) 

'^  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  disputed  property  was  attributed  to  the  delator,  iot  Nero  won 
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To  these  positive  benefits  were  joined  the  prerogatives  formerly 
accorded  to  age,  a  better  place  at  the  theatre,  and  everywhere  and 
in  all  things  pre-eminence  over  citizens  of  the  same  rank.  A 
numerous  family  secured  preference  in  the  pursuit  and  exercise 
of  honours ;  the  consul  who  had  most  children  took  the  fasces 
first  and  had  his  choice  of  the  provinces ;  just  as  the  most  fruitful 
wife  won  for  the  senator  the  right  of  heading  the  list  of  the 
senate,  and  of  giving  his  opinion  first.  For  fathers  of  families 
the  time  required  for  attaining  the  magistracies  was  shortened, 
for  every  child  made  it  a  year  less,^  and  three  children  at  Eome 
exempted  a  man  from  personal  charges,  freed  him  from  guardian- 
sliip,  and  secured  him  a  double  share  in  the  distributions.  The 
Vestals  officially  had  the  jus  trium  liherorum^  and  the  soldiers, 
who  were  also  debarred  from  marriage,  obtained  it  from  Claudius.^ 
This  right,  then,  became  a  fresh  condition  added  to  those  already 
existing  in  society  and  marking  its  ranks ;  it  was  a  much-envied 
privilege  which  was  not  always  sought  after  by  legal  means,  but 
was  extorted  from  the  easy  prodigality  of  the  emperors,  though 
the  good  princes  were  very  sparing  of  it.  Augustus  long  refused 
it  to  Livia  ;  he  only  granted  it  to  her  after  the  death  of  Drusus, 
together  with  the  other  honours  decreed  to  the  empress  to  draw 
her  mind  from  the  loss  of  her  son.  We  shall  see  that  even  the 
gods  were  made  subject  to  the  Poppoean  km. 

In  the  year  17  B.C.,  on  the  third  day  of  the  secular  fcentenary] 
games,  that  soleumity  which  no  man  could  see  twice,^  choirs  of 
boys  and  young  maidens  sang  in  the  Caj)itol : 

Chorus  of  Bof/s  :  "  Let  thine  arrows  rest,  0  Apollo,  and  hearken 
favourably  to  the  petitions  of  the  children  of  Eome.'' 

Chorus  of  Maidens :  '^0,  queen  of  the  night,  goddess  of  the 
crescent  of  fire,  give  ear  to  the  prayer  of  the  virgins.'' 

Both   together:      "If   Eome  is  your  work,   0  ye  mighty   gods  I 

a  momentary  popularitv  when  pramia  delatorum  Papice  legin  ad  qiiartns  redegit.  (Suet.,  l^ero, 
10.) 

*  When  divorce  on  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife  dissolved  the  union,  Augustus 
granted  in  the  first  case  only  eighteen  months,  and  in  the  second  only  two  years,  to  contract 
another.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  34  ;  Ulp.,  Reff.  lib.,  xiy.)  Concerning  the  efficacy  of  these  laws,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  neither  Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius,  nor  Tibullus  married. 

^  Tfi  Tutv  yfyafirjKOTiov  ^iKaiiofiaTa.      (Dion,  Ix.  !?4.) 

^  After  Augustus  they  were  celebrated  by  Claudius,  Domitian,  and  Septimus  Severus  (Zos., 
i.  4)  apparently  every  fifty  years. 
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give  to  its  youth  a  docile  heart  and  pure  manners,  to  its  old  men 
sweet  repose,  to  the  people  of  Eomulus  tlie  Empire  of  the  world, 
a  numerous  offspring  and  every  glory.  Grant  that  the  illustrious 
scion  of  Yenus  and  Anehises  Avho  now  sacrifices  spotless  bulls  to 
you  may  bear  sway  over  the  whole  universe,  terrible  to  the  foe 
who  resists,  merciful  to  the  vanquished.'' 

Chorus  of  Boys:  "Already  the  Parthian  trembles  before  his 
arm,  dreaded  by  land  and  sea.  Already  the  Scythian  and  Indian, 
ere  while  so  proud,  come  and  intreat  his  commands." 

Chorus  of  Maidens :  "  Peace,  good  faith,  honour  and  ancient 
modesty,  and  virtue  so  long  forgotten,  reappear  amongst  us;  happy 
abundance  comes  back  to  us  with  her  fruitful  horn.''  ^ 

Shall  we  believe  then  that  the  emperor  succeeded  in  making 
his  people    religious  and   moral  by  virtue   of    laws?      The  law  has 

nothing  to  do  with  these  things.  It  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  depths  of  men's  consciences, 
eradicate  vice,  and  purify  the  soul.  Yet, 
as  it  controls  external  actions,  it  sometimes 
reaches  through  them  the  passions  which 
produce  them.  The  man  who  for  forty- 
four  years  made  Roman  society  feel  the 
pressure  of  an  honest  will,  certainly  restored 
a  degree  of  order,  propriety,  and  outA\'ard 
dignity.  He  forced  his  fellow-citizens  to 
respect  themselves  by  laws  which  after  doing  some  good  at  Rome, 
eii"ected  much  more  in  the  provinces,  where  they  were  better  obeyed.^ 


Horace.* 


*  Horace,  Carmen  Seculare.  [But  compare  the  hypocritical  side  of  the  picture  iu  XusEpist. 
(i.  16,  57  6i>.  )—£•</.] 

*  HOIIATIVS ;  bust  of  Horace;  behind  the  head,  and  cut  into  the  medal,  a  palm. 
Bronze  cohi  called  a  contonnated  medallion. 

^  Examples  of  these  laws  made  for  the  citizens  and  adopted  by  the  provincials  are  found 
in  Gains  (i.  47),  Ulpian  (xi.  20),  IHijest  (xxx.  fr.  41,  §  G),  Cod.  (vii.  U,  3;  vii.  71,  4).  Thus  the 
le.r  Julia  de  ambit u  was  almost  useless  at  Rome,  where  there  were  merely  illusory  elections  :  it 
was  very  necessary  in  the  municipia,  where  the  elections  were  serious  and  caused  ag-itations. 
Rome  was  not  the  whole  Empire,  and  the  corruption  which,  thanks  to  such  accumulated  riches, 
rei<rned  there  was  not  possible  everywhere  else.  But  everywhere  where  there  were  citizens  the 
Julian  laws  were  applied,  and  in  the  towns  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  the  local  laws 
tended  towards  the  Roman  ones  by  frequently  borrowing  from  either  the  ancient  legislation 
(Ulp.,  xi.  18;  Gains,  i.  188,185;  iii.  122)  or  from  the  imperial  constitutions  {VVmy,  FpisL, 
X.  71,  72)  the  edicts  of  governors  (Gaius,  i.  6)  or  the  senatus-consulta.     (Pliuy,  ibid.,  x.  77.) 
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rV. — Eeforms  in  Italy. 

All  that  the  emperor  did  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
Capitol  had  its  counterpart  in  Italy,  which  was  accustomed  to  copy 
Eoine  and  its  institutions.  The  peninsula  did  not  form  a  pro- 
vincial government,  for  it  furnished  neither  money  nor  soldiers, 
since  it  was  not  subject  to  the  land-tax,  and  the  frontier  legions 
were  not  recruited  there  ;^  moreover,  as  all  the  inhabitants  had 
the  right  of  Koman  citizenship,  no  Eoman  magistrate  could 
exercise  the  Jus  necis  of  the  military  miperium  there.  Augustus 
divided  it  into  eleven  regions,  probably  in  order  to  centralize  the 
results  of  the  municipal  census,  and  facilitate  the  collection  of 
the  indirect  taxes,  and  the  administration  of  the  public  domain, 
and  of  the  suhseciva  or  colonial  lands  not  yet  assigned.'  Was 
this  service  allotted  to  the  four  qusestors  who  in  the  time  of  the 
Kepublic  resided  respectively  at  Ostia,  at  Cales,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  perhaps  at  Eimini,  and  those  whom  on  Dion's  testimony' 
Augustus  instituted  for  Italy?  We  do  not  know,  but  it  must 
have  been  provided  for  in  some  way  or  other. 

In  order  to  prevent  brigandage,  Augustus  disarmed  the 
population.  :N'o  arms  might  be  retained  save  for  the  chase  or  for 
travelling.*  The  robber-bands  were  recruited  from  ruined  peasants, 
military  colonists  tired  of  an  agricultural  life,  and  especially  slaves 
who,  after  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  concealing 
their  origin,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  mountains. 
Augustus  made  a  strict  examination  of  his  legions  before  sending 
them  to  the  frontiers,  and  all  the  slaves  found  in  the  ranks  were 
restored  to  their  masters  or  crucified.'  As  for  the  veterans,  he 
distributed   them    among    twenty-eight    Italian    colonies,    where   he 

^  Wo  have  not  a  single  inscription  mentioning  an  Italian  legionary.  The  peninsula  only 
furnished  recruits  for  the  pr^torian  and  urban  cohorts,  those  of  the  vigiles,  and  the  volunteer 

cohorts. 

^  See  Desjardins,  Les  xi  regions  d'Augiiste,  in  the  Revue  historique,  vol.  i.  p.  184.  The  list 
of  the  subseciva  was  drawn  up  in  the  libri  beneficiorum.  (Cf.  Gromatici  Veteres,  vol.  i.  202  and 
1:95.) 

Mv. -1. 

*  Digest,  xlviii.  6,  1.  .      . 

'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  131.  In  the  Monument  of  Ancgra  Augustus  says  that  after  his  victory 
over  Sextus  he  restored  to  their  masters,  ad  supplicium  sumendum,  30,000  fugitive  slaves,  and 
recording  to  PauUis  Orosius  (vi.  18)  he  crurified  6,000  slaves  who  had  no  masters. 
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did  not  forget  them  ;    five  times  he  bestowed  considerable  gratuities 
upon  them,  in  order  to  retain  them  there. 

Before  his  time  the  foundation  of  a  colony  had  been  a  calamity 
for  the  town  where  it  was  established,  the  inhabitants  being  com- 
pelled to  share  their  houses  and  fields  with  the  proud  and  turbulent 
new-comers,  if  indeed  the  colonists  did  not  take  everything. 
Augustus  made  it  his  boast  that  he  bought  the  lands  which  he 
gave  to  his  soldiers  in  tlie  years  30  and  14  B.C.  ^' I  have  paid," 
said    he,    ''for   fields    situated   in   Italy    000,000,000    sesterces,    and 


Bridge  of  Auorustus  at  liiiiiiui  (Preseut  State). 

260,000,000  for  those  given  in  the  provinces.  I  was  the  first  and 
the  only  one  to  do  so  of  all  those  who  have  founded  colonies." 
And  he  had  reason  to  pride  himself  upon  it,  for  by  this  measure 
he  prevented  the  renewal  of  those  frightful  disorders  endemic  in  Italy 
since  Sylla's  time.  In  order  to  render  Rome  more  easy  of  access,  he 
repaired  the  Flaminian  Way  at  his  own  expense  as  far  as  Ariminum 
(Rimmi),  and  desired  that  every  citizen  who  received  the  honour 
of  a  triumph  should  follow  his  example  and  employ  in  paving  a 
road  the  money  which  fell  to  him  as  his  share  of  the  spoil. 


Arch  of  Augustus   at  Rimini. 
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The   Italians    took   advantage   of    the    restoration   of    order   to 
clear  their  fields  and  set    to  work  with  the  hope,   which  they  had 
not  felt  for   fifty   years,   of   at   length   enjoying   the   frnit    of ^  their 
labour.     Brimdisiuni  and    Puteoli, 
the   two  great    ports   of  Italy,  the 
one   for   travellers,    the    other  for 
merchants,    and    Ostia,    through 
which    Ptome    was    supplied    with 
provisions,  grew  visibly.     Octavius 
liad  burnt  Perusia,   Augustus  re- 
built and  adorned  it.     Rimini  still 
retains   the   marble   bridge  which 
he   built,    and    a   triumphal    arch 
raised  in   his   honour   by  the   in- 
habitants.    Veii,  colonized  by  him, 
rose   again;    amid    its   ruins    has 
been  found  proof  of  this  returning 
prosperity;    two  colossal  heads  of 
Augustus   and    Tiberius,  a    statue 
of    the    latter    prince,    and    some 
magnificent    columns   which    now 
decorate   a   square    in   Rome   and 
[the  church  of]  St  Paid  Without 
the  walls.^    Caere  became  wealthier 
than  it  had  ever  been ;  ^  the  Tuscan 
Maremma  returned  to  life,  and  populous  cities  sprang  from  the  rubbish 
heaps  beneath  which  Sylla  had  buried  them.     Arezzo  sent  throughout 
Italy  its   red  pottery,  so  much  sought  after  for  table  use,  and  Ter- 
tuUian  reproved    the    Tuscans  for   inundating  Rome  with  images  of 
their  gods.     The  robber  bands,  being  hunted  down  by  the  imperial 
troops,    no    longer    infested    the    roads,    merchandise    circulated    in 
safety,    and    everywhere    there   was   displayed    that   ardour   for   the 


Mirror  of  Perusia.^ 


1  u 


Af  Tarquinii,  Viilci,  Oosa,  Volsinii,  Clusium,  and  Rosellas  are  found  evident  proofs  that 
the  Empire  and  peace  had  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  wars.  Vetulonia  was  rebuilt ; 
Orotona,  Ffesulac,  Volaterrap,  Arezzo  also  preserve  memorials  of  their  material  prosperity  during 
the  two  first  centuries  of  our  era."     (Noel  des  Verfjers,  IJFArurie,  vol.  ii.  p.  379.) 

^  Peleus  pursuing-  Thetis.     (Gerhard,  Efruskhche  Sp{e(/ol,  pi.  386.) 

^  A  beautiful  statue  of  Claudius  was  found  there,  the  pedestal  of  which  bore  the  representa- 
tion of  the  twelve  Etruscan  tribes. 
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work    of   reparation  wliioli    in  all    agos    is   manifested    after   a    s^ocial 


crisis. 


Aucrustus  did  not  restore  to  the  Italian  hnsbandincn  their 
gi-eatest  market,  that  of  Eome,  which  was  supplied  by  the  frnmentarv 
provinces;  and  the  preminms  granted  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  kept  bread  cheap,  in  spite  of  circnmstances  which  shonld  liavc 
raised  the  price  to  the  advantage  of  Italian  producers.  J^ut  the 
annona  was  a  charge  included  in  the  heritage  of  the  K(^i)nblic  ;  the 
prince  could  not  repudiate  it  without  renouncing  that  inluM-itanf^e. 

The  religious  reform  which  he  hiul  effect(Hl  at  Kome  spnnul 
throughout  Italy ;     the   worship  of   the    gods   Lares   gave    rise  to  a 


Vo;i.ii:  i.r  ilii'  Italians  on  a  l)as-relief  foiiml  in  tlic  Foruih.' 

new  order  of  citizens  there,  which  Ave  r.gain  meet  in  the  provinces. 
The  most  important  innovation  concerned  the  voting  of  the  cities. 
All  the  Italians  possessed  the  right  of  citizenship,  a  poor  advantage, 
since  they  could  only  exercise  that  right  by  making  a  journey 
to  Eome,  the  only  i)lace  where  votes  were  received  each  day  of 
the  comitia.  Augustus,  who  allowed  a  semblance  of.  freedom  to 
exist  in  the  election,  wished  to  secure  a  means  of  counter-balancing 
the   suffrages  of   the  Koman  plebs  in  case  of  need  by  those  of  the 

'  The  Italians  are  brin^in^  their  tablets  to  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  at 
Rome  the  results  of  the  voting  taken  in  the  cities. 
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cities  of  Italy.  lie  authorized  the  decurions  to  send  in  writing 
their  reports  of  the  voting  for  the  elections  tc  the  great  Eoman 
magistracies.^  As  the  decurions,  who  numbered  100  in  each 
city,  had  been  indirectly  chosen  by  the  popular  assembly,'^  the 
right  which  they  received  from  Augustus  constituted  a  kind  of 
suffrage  of  two  degrees,  not  without  some  similaritv  to  that  which 
appoints  our  own  senators  and  our  consular  judges. 

This  attempted  organization  of  universal  suffrage  in  Italy, 
combined  with  the  provincial  representation  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later  on,  might  have  led  to  the  most  happy  results,  by 
binding  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  together  by  free  institu- 
tions. But  this  solution  of  the  political  problem  was  only  seen 
for  an  instant,  and  sp.-edily  forgotten  ;  the  emperor  either  did  not 
know  how  to  develop  these  fruitful  germs,    or   let  them  perish. 

*  Suetonius  (Oe/rtr.,  46),  wlio  cites  this  measure,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  only  the 
decurions  of  the  twenty-eight  colonies  founded  by  Augustus  profited  thereby;  those  of  the 
municipia  certainly  obtained  the  same  privilege,  since  he  asserts  that  tlic  priuce  desired  "  to 
make  Italy  almost  equal  to  Home  in  riglits  and  honours." 

^  Entrance  was  obtained  into  the  Curia  by  the  exercise  of  a  magistracy,  and  it  was  the 
public  assembly  wliich  appointed  the  jnagistratos ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  ex- 
niagistrates  upon  the  Album  of  the  Curia,  which  was  drawn  up  every  five  years  by  the  quiii' 
quennales. 
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Red  Pottery  of  Arezzo  (Louvre  ^luseum). 
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A  ceo,  chief  of  the  Senones 
Achilla 

Adietuanus 

yEdui 

yEmiliaii  Basilica  .         . 

Africa  ptrsoiiified 

Agrippa 

'  •  •  •  •  • 

—  with  the  Rostral  Crown   . 
Ajax,  Prince  of  Olba 
Allobrodiios,  the  Ileman 
Allobrog-es  .... 

—  (coin  of  the) 
Amphipolis         .... 

Ancona 

Andros 

Antebrogius 

Antiochus  of  Commagene  . 

—  Epiphanes 
Antonius  (C.)  Caesar's  legate 

—  and  Octavia     . 
Antony        ..... 
Antony  (Marc)       .        .        .        . 

—  —      and  Cleopatra     . 

—  Triumvir    .         .         .         . 

—  (legionary  coins  of) 
Antony's  first  legion  (coin  of) 
Antyllus     . 
Aphrodisias    . 
Apollo  Act  ins    . 
Arclielans 
Argos 

Ariaratlies  V. 
Ariininnm 

Ariobarzanos  TIL  (liing  of 
Armenian  captive 
Arsaces  VI.    . 
Artavasdes 

—  (coin  of) 
Asander,  king  of  Pontus 
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442 
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Attambilus,  king  of  the  Characeni 


Page 

.  646 

Augustus 687 

—  ......  Ot'y 

—  crowned  with  oak  and  olive 
(cameo) 726 

Augustus  (seal  of)      .        .        .        .  702 

—  and  Agrippa  (cameo  ot')           .  685 
Axum 650 

Babylonia,  king  or  governor  of  (coin  of)  648 

Barce          ......  340 

Berytus 519 

Bibidus       ......  302 

Britons  (silver  coin  of  the)     .        .        .  162 

—     (tin  coin  of  the)      .        .        .  162 

Brundisium 4»33 

Brutus        .        .        .        .        .        .  409 

Brutus  (the  First) 379 

Bvzantium          .....  683 


Caesar 

—  (Julius)   .... 

—  (Aureus  of) 

—  (of  the  year  44) 

—  Chief  Pontiff       . 

—  Father  of  liis  Country 

—  Life  Dictator 

—  (Young  Julius) 
Caius  (cameo) 

Canndogenus,  chief  of  the  Aulerci 
Capua 


Carthage  (coin  of  Koniaii) 
Cavarin  .         .         .         . 
Cicero 
Cleopatra 

—  with  diadem 

—  (from  a  coin) 

—  Selene 
Cnaeus  Pompey 

Com  an a   .    .    . 


50 
344 

394 
391 
383 
376 
381 

3 
730 
192 
276 
615 
168 

4 
523 
544 
529 
522 
339 
333 
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rage 


Comra,  chief  of  the  Atrehates  and  Morini    20c? 

Conqueror  in  the  games 

Coponiiis         .... 

Coniuha      ..... 

Corniticiu^      .... 

Correus,  chief  of  the  IJellovaci    . 

Cos         ..... 

Cuaia) 

Cyrene 

Cvpriis        .... 


Dioscuri  (the) 
Doniitius  Ahenobai»bus 
iHiuniorix       .... 
Ihiratius      ..... 
Dynamis         .... 

Egyptian  reaping  wheat 
fllrphant         .... 
Euil)k'n)s  of  the  Pontiticate 
Epa.^nactu;--,  chief  of  the  Arverui 

Fulvia         ..... 

—  (from  a  bronze  coin)   . 

Gades 

( lallic  coin      .... 
(lalhc  imitation 

Uuturvath    <»r   Coluatus.    chief    o 
Carnutes     .... 

IJadrumentum    ... 
Herfwl     ..... 
Hip)>op«)tamus     .... 
llirtius  .... 

Horace         ..... 
Ilyrcamis  II. 

Iguvium      ..... 
Ilqxt  (coin  of)         .         .         » 

Juba  I 

~~~  .... 

—  II..  liinc  of  Mauretania 
Julia,  daughter  of  Octavius 

Kavala  (coht  found  at) 

Eal»it'nu.<  Parthicuf  (silver  coin) 

I.acediemon         .... 

Eaodicea  .... 

Lcpidus  thigh  pontiff) 

Lt])idiis  Triumvir 

Lcptif!  Magna     .         .         .         . 

Leptis  Minor 

Tiilierty        .         .         .         .         . 

Lilvbaeum      .... 


the 


625 
532 
372 
339 
207 
626 
498 
340 

417 
477 
131 

206 
333 

15 
350 
3?<2 
210 

440 
440 

555 
125 
125 

207 

343 
331 

()01 
4.S5 
7(50 
331 

276 
553 

289 
342 
522 

501 

474 

401 
.172 
46() 
502 

\\^^ 

340 
344 

411 
505 


Litavicus        .         .         .         • 
Luceriu        .... 
Lucius  (cameo) 

--      Antonius 
Lucterius,  chief  (»f  the  Cadurci 

Maecenas  (amethyst) 


Megara  . 
Messina 

Metapontum 
Micipsa  . 
Mure  us 


Neapolis 


(Ivavala)  (coin  foinid  at) 


Nervii 


189 

278 
730 
486 
183 

674 
715 
Mars  bearhig  a  troj)by  (engraved  stone)     270 

Mausolos 587 

Medusa  (head  of)         ...         .         468 

399 
498 
569 
500 
615 
498 

473 
474 

146 

493 

494 
687 
425 
425 
141 
131 
517 

575 
579 
585 
317 
328 
472 
472 
517 
529 
277 
249 


Oct  a  via       ..... 
—       (calneo  in  t  be  possession  of  1  »ar 
Roger)        ..... 

Octavius      ..... 

—  in  mourning 

—  (the  young)  . 
Olbia  (medallion)   .... 
Orgetorix    ..... 
Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.) 

Panormus   ..... 

Paros      ...... 

Patara         ..... 

Pehi.-^ium 

Pharnaces  II.,  king  of  Poiuus     . 

Philippi  (gold  cohi  of)    . 

—  (silver  coin  of) 
Phraates  IV.  (.Vrsaces  XV.)  . 


on 


le 


Pisaurum        ..... 

Plant  ian  Family 

Polemon  I.,  king  of  Pontus  and  of 

liosphorus  ......  623 

Polemon  I.,  crowned  with  a  diadem    .  644 

Pompey                .         .         .         .         .  318 

Vanquisher  of  the  pirates          .  44 

Po.stumius  Albinus  (denarius  of)         .  153 

Proculeius      ...:..  545 

Pttdemy  XII 326 

—  Auletes 317 

—  Dionysus       ....  324 

—  Euergetes  ....  649 
Pythian  Apollo  on  a  coin  of  Tralles  .  594 
Pythodoris,  queen  of  Pontus  (drachme  of)  594 


•• 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEXES. 


Uhcescupons  . 

Ilhegium     . 

Rhodes  .... 

Salassi  (gold  coin  of  the) 

Sallust    .... 

Salvidienus 

Samos     .         .         .         . 

Samosata    ... 

Samothrace    . 

Sard  is 

SeduUis 

Selge  .... 

Sextus  Pompey 


—  —       (cameo) 

—  —       (engraved  gem) 

Sidon 

Sinope         ..... 
Sit  tins  .... 

Smyrna,  with  the  figure  of  Homer 
Spain  personified 
Statilius  Taurus. 
Suessio,  Divitiacus 

—      Galba    .... 

Tarcondimotos,  king  of  Cilicia 
Tarentum    ..... 
Tarsus    ..... 

Tasget 

Temple  erected  to  Csesar's  clemency 


Page 
621 

492 

624 

559 

.361 

493 

579 

514 

565 

471 

200 

585 

478 

502 

450 

352 

519 

589 

343 

593 

227 

679 

144 

143 

.535 
500 
3.32 
168 


Tetradrachm  of  Philip 
—              Thasos 
Teutomatus,  king  of  the  Nitioljrig.'-s 
Thasos  (GaUic  imitation  of) 
Theatrical  token  (tessera) 
Thessalonica        .... 
Thessaly          ..... 
Thracian  Chersonesus 
Thysdrus         ..... 
Tingis          ..... 
Triumvirs  (^the)      .... 
Tyre 

L.  llci  •  9  «  •  •  • 

Utica  ..... 

Varro ■ 

Ventidius    ..... 
Venus  on  a  coin  of  the  year  44  B.C. 
Vercingetorix      .         .         •        . 
Vergasivellaun,  chief  of  the  Arverni 
Vessel  with  ensign  lioisted 
Vessel  bearing  standards 
Vibius  Pansa      .... 
Viridovix        ..... 
War  ship  (engraved  gem',  . 
Winge<l  Victory  crowning  a  warrior 
Wounded  liero  (engraved  gem) 

Xanthos  ..... 


381       Zeugma 
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Page 
125 

126 

1S9 

127 

62' 

56C' 
307 
5-C 
350 
616 
449 
599 

372 

:540 

28rt 
445 
.364 
1S2 
199 
:120 
496 
437 
156 
5.35 
49 
359 

469 

234 


Afjfjer  (soldiers  working  at  the  con- 
struction of  an)  from  tlie  Column  of 
Trajan         .... 

Agrippa  (M.  V.) 

—       (M.  Vipsanius  . 

.\grippina  tlie  Elder   . 

Aisne  (battle  of  the) 

Alesia  (specimen  of  Caesar's  works 
round)         .... 

Alexandria  (plan  of)  . 

Am))racia  (map  of  the  Gulf  of) 

Ancona  (port  of) 

Antibes  (stone  of) 

Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus 

Antony  (Marc) 

Aphrodisias  (ruins    of    the   temple   of) 

Apollo  Palatinus  (temple  of) 


Page 


186 
741 
677 
684 
144 

197 
.323 
539 
279 

88 
684 
427 
332 

748 


Apollonia   (gable    ornament  in  marble, 
found  at) 

—  (victory  of)       . 

—  (view  in  the  neighbourhood 

of)        . 

Appian  Way  (present  state    . 

Aquileia  (Disc  of)       .... 

Afjuilifer        ...... 

Arezzo  (red  pottery  of)        .         .         . 

Aricia  (la  Riccia)  '.         .         .         . 

Aries  (the  amphitheatre  at),  view  of  tlie 
interior        ...... 

Arrow  heads  (flint)  (Museum  of  Saint- 
Germain)    ...... 

Asiatic  Victory  ..... 

Athene    Polias    (temple    (»f,   at    Priene) 

Athletes  wrestling       .... 


Paijfe 

424 

:i96 

613 

561 

26 

767 

257 

295 

78 
3.36 
.•>31 
366 
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ALPHABETICAL    INDEXES. 


if 


i 


Augural  monunieut  (fragments   of  an) 
Augustus 

—  (arch  of)  .... 

—  (bridge  of),  at  Kimini 

—  crowned  with  wheat 

—  (the  Genius  of)    . 

—  as  Higli  Pontiff 
Avaricum  (plan  of)     .... 
Axes  (bronze) 

—  (the  most  ancient  stone)  found  at 

Saint-Acheul 

—  from   the    palajittes  (Museum    of 

Saint-Germain  :  the  Stone  Age 
room) 

—  of  polished  stone 

—  (very  ancient  stone)  found  at  Saint- 

Acheul  .... 


Pajre 

6(>r> 

701 
763 
762 
740 
752 
709 
183 
94 

92 


93 

78 

72 

657 


Biiitf  (from  the  Devonshire  Virgil) 
Balista,   restored    (Museum    of    Saint- 

Gormain) 200 

Besan(,'on  (country  round)            .         .  139 

Bestiarius 224 

Bibulus  (tomb  of,  present  state)          .  302 

—  —       (restored)  .         .         .  303 
Bireme  with  a  tower  in  the  prow      .  349 
Bo/ta  Dea       .         .         .         .         .         .41 

Bone  (Algeria,  near  the  site  of   LTtica)  35') 

Bovilhe  (ruins  of  the  circus  of)      .         .  242 
Bridge  over  the  Khine  (Museum  of  Saint - 

Germain)  .         .         .         .         .1(51 

Brundisimii  (Brindisi)  (harbour  of)     .  2^3 

Brutus             401 

—  holding  the  dagger          .         .  404, 
Bulla  Kegia  (ruins  of)             ...  351 

Caesar  deified 419 

—  (Julius)        .....  398 

—  (Julius)   with   the  laurel   crown  3()2 

—  us  ponfife.c  mauimus    .         .        .17 

—  in  a  toga      .         .         .      (frontispiece) 

—  and  Augustus  at  Ravenna  (sacri- 
Hce  in  honour  of) 

Capua  (bronze  knocker  found  at) 

—  ( Roman  ruins  at )      . 
Carnac  (lines  of)  view  taken  from  Ker- 

Maric      .         .         .         .         .         .  1 1  o 

C'asinuni   (San  Germano)  (ruins  of  the 

amphitheatre  at)          ....  19 

Catapult,   restored    (Museum  of  Saint- 
Germain)    ll>9 

Cauterets  (from  the  baths  of  Ccesar)  .  151 

Cestius  (pyramid  of)       .         .         .         .  525 
Chalcedony  (cylinder  of,  found  in  a  tomb 

of  Cimmerian  li<jsphorus)  .         .         .  644 

Chariot  driver     .         .         .         .         .  13 

Cicero's  house  at  Arpiuum  (ruins  of)       .  216 

—      vill::  at  TuiCiilum  (remains  of)  •').'> 


720 
275 
264 


Page 
Cirfa    (Const ant ine)     (the     ravine    of 

Uunnnel,  near) 347 

dementia 407 

Cleopatra 536 

—  and  Caesar  honouring  the  gods 

of  Egypt       .         .         .         .328 

—  (statue   said    to  be    of)   from 

the    Vatican    (Museo     Pio- 
Clementino)       .         .         .         314 
Combat  between    a   rhinoceros    and   a 

bear 690 

Corinth  (Doric  temple,  the  only  remains 

of  ancient)       .         .         .         .         .         567 
Covered   alley   of   Mane-Lud   at  Lock- 

Maria-Ker 120 

Cups  of  the  Sequani  and  Bemi,  of  red 

earthenware 134 

Cussy  (monument  of)  near  A utun  .     136 

Cyprus  (view  of  Nicosia  and  the  Cerinian 

chain) 68 

Cyrene  (view  of)         .        .        .        .        341 
Cythera 570 

Dacian  combatants      ....  638 

Daggers  (bronze) 99 

Dancing  faun 481 

—      girls  (bas-relief  in  the  Louvre).  479 

Danube  (near  Linz)    ....  639 
Delos  (fragment  discovered  hi  the  recent 

excavations  in)            ....  576 

Despefiaperros  (pass  of )     ■  .         .         .  373 

Diana  found  at  Chalon  ....  130 

—  (nymph  of,  found  in  the  gardens 

of  Sallust)        .        .        .        .732 
Dolmens  (Pottery  of  the)  (Museum  of 

Saint-Germain)  .         .         .         .117 

Drawings  engraved  upon  reindeer  horn 

(Museum  of  Saint-Germain)       .        .      77 

Dyrrachium  (plan  of)  .         .         .         298 

—         and  neighbourhig  coast       .     SOD 

Egyptian     landscape     (painting     from 

Pompeii)  ....  601 

. —           priest        ....  602 

Elk  Mayaceros  (Museum  of  Saint-Ger- 
main .......  71 

Emigrants  (family  of)         .         .         .  ()54 

Ethiopian  child      .....  551 

Eurysaces  (tomb  of  the  baker)    .         .  738 

Forum  (the  licmian)       ....     386 

—  (voting  of  the  Italians,  on  a  bas- 
relief  found  in  the)     ....     766 

Frejus  (the  golden  gate  at)         .         .         293 

—  (Roman  remahis  at),  the  amphi- 
theatre       ......     443 

Frumentary  tessene  or  clu  cks  for  bread     737 
Funt-ral  urns       .....         367 


li- 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEXES. 


4 


Galley  (swift-sailing)  .  .  • 
Gallia    Narbonensis    (fragments     of     a 

statue  found  in)  .         .        • 

Gallic  arms  of  bronze 

—    soldier  ..... 

Genius  of  the  Roman  people  .         .         . 
Gergovia  (plan  of)      .... 
German  auxiliary 

—  familv   ..... 

—  princess  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 

oxen    .         

Gladiator  fully  armed 

Gladiators  (combat  of)  . 

Grindstone 


Page 

534 


556 

98 
204 
205 
448 
187 
147 
634 

632 

461 

695 

79 


Lucca     ....... 

Lutetia  (plan  of  the  battle  of )     . 
Lycaonian  soldier  .... 

Lycia  (a  town  of)        ...         . 

Man  ilia  as  Venus 

Manilius  as  Mercury   .... 
Manufactured  objects:  Caves  of  P«§rigord 


773 

Page 

221 
191 

587 
482 

8 

7 

73 
75 


in  bone,  flint,  and 


llaghia-Rouraeli  in  Crete  (defile  of) 
Health  (Ilygieia)        .... 
Helmets  (Gallic  and  Galleo-Roman) 
Hercules  strangling  Antaeus 
Hope      ...... 

Hortensius 

Horns  (Augustus  present  ing  offerings  to)     603 
Huts  formed  of  boughs  ....     346 


581 
712 
100 
618 
309 
219 


lassos  (Acropolis  of)  . 

—  (bas-reliefs  from  the  temple  of)    . 
Insi"-nia  of  the  Pontificate  . 

Isis •        • 

Jordan  (grotto  and  source  of  the) 
Julia,  daughter  of  Augnotus  . 
Julian  harbour  (plan  of)     . 
Julii   (arch  and  mausoleum  of   the)  at 
Saint-Remy  (Glanum)  . 

—  (bas-reliefs  from  the  monument  of 
the)  :  episode  in  the  Gallic  war     . 

Julius  (mausoleum  of)         .         •         . 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  (temple  of)  (Canhia's 
restoration)         .... 

—  Stator  (capital  from  the  temple 
of)      ....... 

Lagidae  (king  and  queen  of  Egypt  of  the 

race  of  the) 
Lepidus       ..... 

—  .... 

—  the  Triumvir 
Lerida  (plan  of  the  environs  of) 

—  (Puerta  de  los  Botes) 
Libyan  chief  .... 
Licenza  (La)       .... 
Livia      .         .         .         .         • 
Louqsor,  in  Thebais    .         .         . 


593 

590 

16 

463 

627 
683 
499 

175 

172 
173 
393 

377 

25 


600 
395 
459 
.509 
290 
288 
650 

682 

605 


horn 


Map  for  the  first  campaign  of  Caesar 

—  of  the  campaign  of  52  B.C. 

—  for  the  expeditions  into  Britain 

—     war  against  the  Veneti    . 
Machine  on  the  ground  .... 

—  drawn  by  horses   . 

Marius 

Mars  (Genius  of)         .... 

—  the    Avenger    (peristyle     of    the 

temple  of) 

—  —  temple    of),    and 
forum  of  Augustus  at  Rome 

Marseilles  personified 
Megara   (terra   cotta    figure   found   at) 
(Aphrodite)  .... 

—  (terra   cotta   figure   found   at) 

(Hebe)      .... 

Merchant  vessel  (on  the  tomb  of  a  mer- 
chant at  Pompeii)       .... 

Merchant's  table  at  Lock-Maria-Ker 
(the)        ...... 

Messene  (the  Arcadian  gate  at) 

Messina      ...... 

Miletus  (bases  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at)  . 

Minerva  with  the  necklace 

Mother  of  the  gods        .... 

Mount  St.  Michael  at  Cavnac  (tumulus) 

Mountebank  on  a  crocodile 

Mounted  archer 

Mouslouk  (Pergamus)  the  bridge  of    . 

Mursceinis  (Oppidum  of)  (restoration  in 
relief  hi  the  Museum  of  Saint-Germain) 

Myra  (tomb  cut  in  the  rock  at) 

Naples  (the  Ponte  Rossi),  Roman  ruin  at 
Nemesis  in  the  Vatican 

—       retributiv-e  justice 
Nicomedia  (ruins  of)       ...         • 
Numatius   Plancus   and   the   Genius  of 

liyons  (medallion  representing)  . 
Numidia  (tomb   of   the  kings  of) :  the 
Madras'en  (restoration) 
—        (tomb  of    the  kings  of) :    the 
Madras'en  (present  state)     . 


74 
135 
181 
167 
154 
196 
196 
246 
547 

750 

749 

287 

571 

.571 

313 

119 
573 

507 

595 
67 
439 
114 
530 
297 
596 

128 
585 

260 
571 
322 

689 

440 
353 
3.53 
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Objects  and  textile  fabrics  obtained  from 
tlie  palujittes  of  Lakes  Constance  and 
lioiirget       .... 

Octavia 

—  (bronze  bust  of) 

—  (^portico  of  j     .         .         . 
Octaviiis         .... 

—  (Young) 

Oricum  (plan  of  the  harbour  of) 
Osiris     ..... 
Ostia,  via  Romana 


Pack-horse    carrying    shields    (Trajan's 

Column)      .... 
Psestum  (the  great  temple  at) 
Palatine  (the) 
Pallas  of  Velletri 
Pan  and  a  nymph   . 
Patara  (city  gate  at)  . 

—  (ruins  of  theatre  of)    . 
Perusia  (mirror  of)     , 
Phaethon  (fall  and  death  of) 
IMiarsalia    ..... 
Philfe  (the  island  of)  (Upper  Egypt) 
Philippi  (plan  of  the  environs  of) 
Phrygian,  apparently  in  flight 
Pluto  and  Proserpine 

Polisher 

Pompeii  (torso  found  near  the  theatre  of) 
Pompey's  theatre    ..... 

Porta  M(i(j(jiore  or  Porta  Xevia  at  Rome 
Posidonios      ...... 

Pozzuoli  (Gulf  of)       .... 

Praetorians 

Proserpine  gathering  flowers 
Ptolemais  in  Cyrenaica  (remains    of  an 

ancient  bridge  at)    . 
Ptolemais  in  Cyrenaica  (remains  of  a 

mausoleum  at ) 

Ptolemy  Csesarion       .... 

Race  Horse 

Rhone  (course  of  the)  from  Geneva  to 

the  Pas  de  I'Ecluse 
Roche-aux-Fees  at  Korkoro,  near  Caniac 
Roman  (young)  in  toga 

—  pontiff 

—  soldier 

Salus  (the  goddess)     .... 
Sallust,  the  historian       .... 
Sambre  (plan  of  the  battle  of  the) 
Scylla  (the  modern)        .        .        .        . 

Security 

Serapis  .         .      - 

Sextus  Pompey 


Page 

95 

404 
515 
527 
673 

418 
667 
301 
606 
23 


170 
661 

31 
423 
m^i 
584 
470 
765 

85 
310 
607 
474 
586 
473 

79 
239 
238 
524 
102 
429 
723 
472 

611 

612 


11 

las 

113 

729 

42 

203 

692 
717 
148 
503 
540 
462 
506 


Page 

Sicyon  (view  of)          .        .        .           .  403 

Sirens  (Isle  of  the)  .         .         .         .501 

Smyrna  (valley  of  "  Homer's  Grottoes," 

near) 438 

Standard  (bronze)  found  at  Athens    .  5"iO 

Swords  (iron)(Museum  of  Saint-Germain)  1-J5 

Tanagra  (terra  cotta  of)          .        .         .  566 

Tangiers,  view  of  (present  state)          .  617 

Tarann   .        .         .         .         .         .         .  KXJ 

Tarsus  (terra  cotta  fragments  found  at), 

now  in  the  Louvre  ....  320 
Telmessus,  one   of  the   chief   towns  in 

Lycia 501 

—        ( Macri) :  tombs  ]iewn  in  the 

rock 315 

Temple  of  Concord  (frieze  of  the)  .         .  30 

Thessalonica  (gateway  of  the  Vardar  at )  564 
Tiberius  (young)  and  his  brother  Drusus, 

the  two  sons  of  Livia       .        .        .  681 

Tivoli  (remains  of  Maecenas'  hou.se  at)    .  675 

—  'ruins  of  Horace's  house  at)      .  672 
Tomb   of   a   Gallic    chief   (Museum    of 

Cluny) 103 

Torques    (bronze)  (Museum    of    Saint- 
Germain)     ....  123 
—       (golden)    (Museum   of    Saint- 
Germain)    122 

Triumphant  general  (painting  at  Pom- 
peii)   45 

Trumpet  (Gallic) 101 

Tullianum :  section  of  the  prison  where 

death  sentences  were  carried  out     .  33 

Tusculum  (plan  of)         ....  453 
Tyrian  Hercules       ...             .83 

Vase   (bronze),   surmounted   by  a   cock 

(Museum  of  Saint-Germain)     .  124 

—  of  silver  (Scythian)      .         .         .641 
Vases  (Gallic)  in  terra  cotta  (cemeteries 

of    the    Marne,    in    the    Museum    of 

Saint-Germain)        .         .         .         .  118 
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CHAPTEE  LXVII. 


THE  ADMmiSTRATION  OF  AU&USTUS  IN  THE  PE07INCES. 


f 


AND     THE 


I.— Division  of   the   Provinces   between  the   Empeeor 

Senate.     New  Character  op  the  Provincial  Government. 

TT  was  the  design  of  Augustus  to  introduce  throughout  the 
A  Empire  the  order  which  he  caused  to  prevail  in  Eome  by 
organizing  the  provinces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stifle  internal 
dissensions  and  to  prevent  attacks  from  without.  To  this  end 
measures  of  two  kinds  were  necessary,  some  military,  others 
administrative.     We  will  first  examine  the  latter. 

We  have  already  seen  what  the  Eoman  administration  of  the 
provinces'   was   designed   to   be,   and  what   in  reality  it  became   in 
the  hands  of  that  violent  and  rapacious  aristocracy  which  perished 
at  Pharsaha  and  Philippi,  or  suffered  itself   to  be  made  captive  by 
the  favours  of  Julius  and  Octavius.     The  younger  Gracchus,  Sylla, 
and    Caesar    had    exhibited    towards    the    provincials    a    good-will 
which  proved  idle,   because  the  two   former  had   not   been  able  to 
organize    in    Eome   a   power    strong    enough    to    impose    upon    all 
a  respect   for   the   laws,  and   because   the   latter   had  not  had  time 
to  do    It      But  Augustus  had  now  created  this    power,   and    the 
provincials    hailed     its     advent    with     acclamations.       Their    le-^al 
condition    however,   was   not    changed ;    the   old    formulas  were  "all 
preserved.     That  which  the  provinces  were,    on  the  morrow  of   the 
conquest    they    still    remained    under    Trajan    and    the    Antonines ; 
btiabo,   Appian,   Plmy-all   our   witnesses   attest   this.^     Only  there 
ceased  to  be  the  periodical  pillage  of   the  governors,  and  there  was 
added  a  secui-ity  by  which  commerce  and  industry  profited. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  163  sq. 

Roman.,  „f,er  tl.e  d3a    „   c'^iSl    L''"  '''''  '^"''^' '""  '^^^''^^  ^^-Z-'  '3),  *L  ,he 

the  Younger,  Pompey',  law  or  IJ^T '         '"■ '""''""""'  '^  ™  -■■'  ""-"■     I"  t),e  time  of  Pliny 

VO,!   ,v,  "/<"•»«'«  }»-oin„»^,  was  s„ll  i„  force  in  Bifhjnia,   (Epist,  x.  1 14^ 
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2  AUGUSTUS,    OR   THE    FOUNDATION    OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

Under  the  Eepublic  law  and  fact  were  opposed  ;  the  Empire 
brought  them  into  harmony.  As  in  Eome,  so  in  the  provinces, 
Augustus  introduced  hardly  any  innovations,  and  yet  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  accomplishing  in  both  a  salutary  revolution. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Eepublic  its  territories  were  divided 
into  fourteen  provinces,  governed  by  persons  who  had  occupied 
the  consul's  or  prtetor's  office  :  the  two  Gauls,  the  two  Spains, 
Illyria  with  Dalmatia,  Macedon  Avith  Achaia,  Asia,  Bithynia  with 
Tontus,  Cilicia,  Syria,  the  Cyrenaica  Avith  Crete,  Africa  with 
Numidia,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  with  Corsica.  The  ex- consuls  were 
as  a  rule  sent  into  provinces  where  the  presence  of  the  legions  was 
necessary;  the  ex-pra?tors  into  the  others.  But  this  rule  varied 
according  to  peace  or  war,  and  even  according  to  the  caprice  of 
the  nobles. 

Augustus  preserved  the  principle  of  this  division.  Under  the 
Empire  provinces  were  of  two  kinds  :  those  lying  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  where  not  even  a  cohort  was  now  needed  to 
secure  obedience ;  behind  this  tranquil  zone  the  barbarous  and 
warlike  regions  along  the  ocean,  the  Ehine,  and  the  Danube,  and 
those  countries  which  were  incessantly  menaced  by  dangerous 
neighbours,  as  were  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  valley 
of  the  Xile.^  In  these  armies  were  indispensable,  and  for  their 
command  a  governor  with  absolute  military  authority.  But  the 
armies  and  their  generals  obeyed  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
imperator ;  hence  it  was  needful  to  leave  to  the  emperor  those 
provinces  where  the  legions  were  stationed  and  where  the  country 
was,  so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  siege.  In  these  provinces 
there  was  labour  and  peril ;  -  there  was  also  glory  and  strength, 
both  of  which  Augustus  desired  (27  B.C.). 

This  division  into  provinces  praetorian,  or  belonging  to  the 
emperor,  and  proconsular,  or  belonging  to  the  senate  and  people, 
was  not  immutable.  More  than  once  the  two  powers  made  an 
exchange,  but   the   principle  was   always   maintained   that   only  the 

'  Tlie  senate  possessed  at  first,  according  to  I)ion,  Africa  with  Nuraidia,B<'etica,  Asia,  Greece 
or  Achaia  with  P^pirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedon,  Sicily,  Crete  with  the  Cyrenaica,  IJithynia  with 
Pontiis  and  Corsica  ;  tlie  emperor  had  tlie  rest — Tarraconensis,  Narbonensis,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and 
Efifypt,  and  the  new  provinces  which  were  formed  in  Spain,  Gaul,  the  Alps,  and  along  the 
Danube. 

■    MtTOC  ^i  TOVQ  Tt  TTOVOVQ  KOI  TOVQ  KtV^VVOXig  tX^-       (DIoU,  liii.  12.) 


THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    AUGUSTUS    IN    THE    PROVINCES.  3 

peaceful   regions   should   belong   to   the   senate.      Thus   Cyprus  and 

Narbonensis,   originally  imperial   provinces,   reverted   to   the   people, 

who  in  turn  gave  up  Dalmatia,  whither  disturbances  had  summoned 

the    legions.       In    the    same   way   Tiberius    took    from    the    senate 

Macedon   and   Achaia,   and    Claudius   restored   them.      In   fact,   this 

partition  was   but   an   empty  form.      The  senate  which  at  Eome  in 

the   senate-house   remained    mute   in   the   presence  of    the   emperor, 

could   scarcely  be    expected    to   speak    very  loud   in   the   provinces 

where    it    was    supposed    to    rule.       Should    war    break    out,    or 

a  revolt,  the  imperator   at  once  intervened ;    if   a  proconsul  died  in 

office  the  emperor  filled  the  place  with  one  of   his  procurators,^  and 

sometimes  even   in  less   urgent   cases.      Augustus,  in   virtue  of   his 

proconsular   power,  issued   edicts   by  which   all   the  governors  were 

bound,  those  of  the  senate  as  well  as  his  own,  and  in  his  numerous 

journeys    visited    all    the    provinces    along    his    road  whether   they 

were  imperial  or  not. 

The  provinces  belonging  to  the  people  were  the  finest  and 
their  governors  the  most  important.  Chosen  by  lot,  according  to 
custom,  from  among  the  ex-consuls  and  ex-prsetors  of  at  least  five 
years'  standing,^  they  all  were  called  proconsuls,  even  those  who 
had  been  only  praetors;  they  had  twelve  lictors  with  axes  and 
rods,=^  the  senatorial  robe,  and  a  salary  which  permitted  them  to 
display  royal  luxury;*  finally,  the  right  to  assume  all  the  insignia 
of  their  dignity  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  pomoerium,  but 
without  the  sword  or  the  military  cloak.^ 

The    imperial    governors    seemed    of    much    less    consequence. 
I  hey,  even  when  ex-consuls,'  were  called  only  proprietors,   and  but 

*  .  .  .  .  proc.  provincicB  AsicB  quam  mandatu  principis  vice  defuncti  proc.  rexit,  probably 
under  Vespasian.     (Orelli,  3651.) 

=^  This  was  the  rule  established  by  Pompey  in  52  B.C.  (Dion,  liii.  13.)  The  lot  having 
fallen  badly,  iiruci,  tiv^q  ahrS^v  oh  KaXwg  f,pxov,  the  prince  took  care  to  designate  in  advance  those 
wlio  should  be  presented  to  take  their  chance.     {Ibid.,  14.) 

^  Twelve  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  aid  six  in  the  other  provinces,  called  the  praetorian. 

'  The  proconsuls  of  Asia  and  Africa  each  received,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
1,000,000  sesterces  (Dion,  Ixxviii.  23)  ;  the  procurators  only  200,000,  100,000,  or  even  60,000 
(Diou,  hii.  15;  Jul.  Capit.,  Pert.,  2;  Tac,  Agric,  42;  Lamp.,  ^/e.i-.  Sev.,^;  Treb.Pol.,  Claud., 
lo;  Proh.,  4.) 

"  Digest,  i.  16,  1.     The  proconsular  province  of  Africa  being,  however,  a  frontier  province 
the  governor  who  took  charge  of  it  for  the  senate  had,  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  a  lea-ion 
and  an  auxihary  corps,  but  by  a  special  permission  of  the  emperor,  which,  under  Claudius,  was 
withdrawn.     (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  48 ;  Dion,  lix.  20.) 

'  Augustus  selected  them  from  among  the  ex-consuls  (legatus  Aug.  consulari^  pro  prafore) 
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five  lictors  preceded  them,  and  even  these  only  when  the  governor 
was  in  his  province.  The  Eoman  people,  therefore,  saw  their  own 
magistrates  set  off  with  all  the  exterior  signs  of  power,  a  numerous 
train,  and  old  Eepublic  display,  while  those  of  the  emperor 
appeared  the  agents  of  humble  and  inferior  authority. 

The  people  and  the  senate  had  reason  to  be  content.      But 
this  agent  who  went  away  alone  and  quietly  with  the  instructions 
of    the  prince,'  on   reaching   his   province   assumed   the   sword   and 
the   war   cloak.     While    the    proconsul   was    occupied   with    public 
entertainments  or    in   listening   to   the   rhetoricians,    the   propraetor, 
at  the   head   of    his   legions,  was   fighting   or   treating  with   kings' 
The   authority  of    both  was    absolute   in    civil    and    criminal   cases 
over  all  in  the  province,  whether  provincials  or  Roman  citizens,  an 
appeal  always  being  allowed  the  citizen  to  the  authority  at  Rome ' 
But  the  propui3tor  was  subject   only  to  the  emperor,  the   proconsul 
both   to   the    emperor    and   senate.      The   latter,   except   by  special 
command,  had  no  authority  whatever  over  the  soldiers  who  passed 
through   his   province   or   sojourned  there;   the  former, 
invested  with  the  military  imperium,  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  them.-'     The  latter  had  but  a  year 
in   his   province;    the  former  was  allowed  to  remain 
there  three  years,  often  five,  ten,  or  even  more,  at  the 
will    of    the    master    who    sent    him    thither."      How 
much   care    was    taken   to    enhance    before    the   public 
eye    the    importance    of   the    senate's    officers    and    to    make    the 

when  they  were  to  take  command  of  several  legions,  and  from  among  the  «-pra.tors  when  thev 
were  to  command  but  one  (%.  Aug.  pro  pratore)  prwtors  ■«  hen  they 

attached  to  the  title  of  citizen  in  t  ~    ce,  ^Hn    he  (^t'  of  t,"T'  \°  "'f  ™'"'""'^'' 
Qt   T>,.,v    •        •  T  *^  '        ^"  '"^  ^'^^ts  of  the  Apostles  flip  liistnvv  rtf 

fet,  I'auls  imprisonment  at  Jeriisnlpm      T^n^^^  t     •  .•      •  .        »^h"^"'«»^»  mt  nisrory  or 

'  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Brutus,  representing  the  consul  nreceded  W  tl,„ 
attached  to  magistrate,  in  possesion  of  the  imperium,  and    s^r  X   ,      c  oTr  ^  "1"'^ 
the  rods.     (Cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiq.,  at  the  word  AccnS^     ^  '   ''^  """^  "'"'*■« 


Mag-i.^tnite 
invested  with 
the  Imperium. 
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officers  of  the  emperor  inconspicuous— to  give  the  latter  power 
without  honours,  and  to  the  former  the  empty  show  of  dignity 
which  consoles  and  satisfies  a  vain  ambition! 

Whether    appointed     by    the    senate     or     the    emperor,     the 
governors   of    provinces   were    invested,    subject    to    the   differences 
just  indicated,  with  all  political,  military,  and  judicial  powers.     In 
the  imperial  provinces  we  shall  note  the  absence  of   the  qucestor ;  ' 
this  ancient  title,  honoured  by  so  many  illustrious  names,  was  here 
replaced   by  the   more   modest   name  of    the  jrrocurator.      The  pro- 
curators, selected  from  the  equestrian  order,  even  from  the  class  of 
freedmen  or  of  provincials,^  were  sent  into  the  senatorial  provinces 
to  take   charge  of    the  private   property  of    the   prince  {fiscus)  and 
into    the    imperial    to    fulfil    all    the    functions   which    the    senate 
assigned    to    its    quaestors,    with    the    single    exception    of    judicial 
authority,   the   procurators   having   in    the   early  period   jurisdiction 
only  over  the  slaves.^      The  ruler,  whose   stewards  they  were,  will 
not   leave   them   long,  however,  in   this   inferior  position;    Claudius 
gave  orders  that   theii-  decisions  in   regard   to   contributions  should 
have  equal  force  with   his  own.^      There  was  a  procui-ator  in  each 
great   district    or    province,   sometimes    one    only  for    two    or   three 
contiguous   provinces,   for    as   yet    there   is    nothing  fixed   in   these 
divisions.^      '^  The    emperor   and   the   senate,''  says   Strabo,   ^'  divide 
their   provinces,  now  in   one  way,  now  in   another,  and  modify  the 
administration   of    them   according   to   circumstances.''      They   were 
too  ignorant  of   the  principles  of   a  good  administration  and  of   the 
needs    of    the    countries    that   were    to    be    governed    to    establish 
invariable     rules,    Avhich    would,     moreover,    have     been    only    an 
embarrassment  to  a  power  unwilling  to  endui-e  them.^ 


^  Gains,  Inst.,  1.  6. 
.V  ,\^7^"^^,^^«"i«' P^.«^"rat«r  of  Jud^a,  was  a  native  of  Clazomen^.    (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud., 
XX  J.)     Anotlier,  Iibenus  Alexander,  was  an  apostate  Jew.     {Id.,  ibid.,  4.)     The  freedmen 
only  attained  to  the  inferior  procuratorships ;    we  never  find  them  among  th^  vrocuratores 

Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  15  :  Jm  in  servitia  et  in  pecunias  familiar ss 

^'  Tac    Ann    xii.  60  ;  Suet.,  Claud.,  12 ;  Ulp.,  in  ihe  Bigest,  i.  19,  Frocm.     It  is  probable 
also  that  from  that  time  on,  this  office  gave  the  rank  of  knight.     (Tac,  Agric    4  ) 

'  In  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judaea,  Samaria  and  Galilee   had,   at  one  time,   each   its    < 
procurator.     (Tac,  ^ww.,  xii.  54.)  ,       l  x   n^ 

«  [Considering  the  extraordinary  contrasts  of   national  feeling  and  of  previous  political 
training  among  the  subject  states,  a  system  of  invariable  rules  would  probably  have  worked  as 
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The  procurators  of  the  provinces  were  sometimes  invested 
witli  political  powers;  the  Eoman  administration  in  Judiea  for 
instance,  had  no  higher  agents.  They  were  in  reality  governors, 
although  Judiea  was  but  a  fragment  of  Syria.  Pontius  Tilato,' 
Cumanus,  FelLx,  pronounced  sentence  as  the  highest  local  authority! 
They  were  subject,  however,  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  could 
displace  them  and  cite  them  before  the  emperor.  By  the  creation 
of  these  new  functionaries  a  change  commenced  which  was  to  end 
only  with  the  sepai-ation  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  under 
Constantine. 

Ecueath  these  magistrates  came  officers  of  all  grades,  and 
inferior  agcnts-pra3fects,  tribunes,  scribes,  criers,  public  slaves, 
lictors,  etc.  We  must  not  forget  the  cohort,  the  friends  and  pupils 
of  the  governor,  who  formed  Ms  council  or  his  court  of  justice  and 
to  whom  he  sometimes  intrusted  the  most  important  commissions.' 
Centurions  and  veterans,  sent  to  the  allied  nations  or  to  native 
chiefs,  represented  the  name  of  Rome  and  watched  over  her 
interests.  We  find  such  in  Frisia  and  liatavia,  at  liy.antium  and 
HI  Africa.- 

The  Verrine  Orafions  have  shown  us  what  the  old  governor  of 
a  province  could  be.  With  the  Empii-e  their  condition  changed ' 
In  the  earlier  time  the  province  saw  a  new  master  arrive  every 
year  eager  to  return  to  the  pleasures  of  Rome,  hastening  to  make 
his  fortune  and  repair  his  establishment  at  the  expense  of  those 
whom  he  came  to  govern.  But  now  the  Empire  being  one  man's 
domain,  this  property  will  be  n.anaged  better,  no  doubt  from 
a  spirit  of  justice,  but,  above  all,  fr,„n  interested  motives.  Next 
to  a  wise  selection  and  a  close  superN-ision,  the  best  chance  of 
a   good   administration    rested    in   a   long   tenure   of    office,   and   to 

who  sat  be.idM  ih.  ,v      •  /  .  ^•'''''^l^*'^^  '^"f-  J'^'f',  -win.  4.)     There  were  also  assesmres,  men 
4033"  '''""''""■'  "•  '"  "^'-  "■  "•  ™">'  *>«'•'  -'  L.  He„i.r,  /,.<.,•.  ^A,,.,  2715  and 
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retain  its   officials   as   long   as   possible   became  one  of   the  general 
maxims  of  the  imperial  administration. 

The  fixed  salary  which  provided  for  their  needs  set  free  the 
subjects  from  the  exactions  of  which  they  had  been  made  the 
victims  under  pretext  of  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  the  preetor, 
and  instead  of  passing  a  few  months  only  in  a  province  whose 
chief  cities  they  scarcely  knew  by  name,  we  see  them  now  residents 
in  the  country  long  enough  to  understand  its  needs  and  acquire 
habits  which  caused  them  to  cease  regarding  the  province  as 
a  place  of  exile.^  The^  proconsuls  of  the  Eepublic  left  their  Avives 
in  Eome,  those  of  the  Empire  took  theirs  with  them;  Augustus 
favoured  this  custom,  and  Alexander  Severus  went  further,  requiring 
a  temporary  union  from  every  unmarried  governor.  The  principle 
was  that  the  former  were  regarded  as  going,  in  a  sense,  into  an 
enemy's  country,  and  that  it  was  fitting  that  a  married  woman 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  camps,  while  the  latter  went 
among  his  fellow-citizens  and  with  the  purpose  of  a  long  residence. 
The  governor  was  no  longer  in  camp  in  his  province ;  his  affections 
were  there,  his  domestic  hearth,  and  his  Penates,  which  his  wife, 
like  Eachel.  had  brought  with  her,  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  governors  were  suddenly 
transformed  into  able  and  upright  men;  we  only  believe  that 
the  earlier  excesses  became  difficult  in  that  too  conspicuous  crimes 
di-ew  upon  themselves  prompt  punishment,'  that  too  great  a  fortune 


^  Dion,  Iv.  28:  'Etti  TrXeiut  xpoiw;  Tac,  A7in.,  iv.  6 :  Quum  plerique  iisdem  negotiis 
imenescerent.  Cf.  p.  4,  n.  4.  This  was  recognized  as  so  necessary  tliat  in  the  year  5  a.p., 
disturbances  having  broken  out  in  many  places,  it  was  declared  that  the  governors  of  senatorial 
provinces,  henceforth  to  be  elected,  not  chosen  by  lot,  should  remaui  in  office  two  years.  Many 
upright  men  under  the  Republic  had  refused  these  positions,  being  unwilling  to  pillage  the 
provinces.  Atticus  would  never  accept  one,  Cicero  went  into  Cilicia  with  reluctance,  and 
Quintus  complains  bitterly  of  being  obliged  to  remain  a  third  year  in  Asia. 

2  Dion  says  that  the  revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  in  the  year  6  was  caused  by 
the  exactions  of  the  governor;  this  is  possible,  but  any  administration,  however  gentle,  must 
have  appeared  insupportable  to  these  barbarians,  who  with  difficulty  submitted  to  the  payment 
of  tribute  and  to  the  surrender  of  their  sons  for  military  service.  In  respect  to  Varus,  whom 
Velleius  Paterculus  accused  of  going  into  Syria  poor  and  returning  thence  rich,  we  may  remark 
that  the  poverty  of  this  man,  who  had  some  time  before  been  consul,  and  who  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  imperial  family,  could  not  have  been  very  serious ;  that,  secondly,  he 
remained  nine  years  in  his  province,  while  under  the  earlier  system  Syria  would  have  been  thrice 
or  four  times  plundered  ;  finally,  that  Varus,  aftef  his  defeat,  might  with  impunity  be  accused 
by  any  man  and  on  any  point.  In  the  case  of  the  freedman  Licinius  in  Gaul,  his  extortions 
show  that  Augustus  could  not  prevent  everything ;   but  the  confiscation  which  overtook  him 
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might    have    tempted    the    avidity    of    tlic    prince,    that,    iu    fact, 
moderation   and   prudence  were   recommended   to   the   governors  by 
their   own   interest.      Augustus,  in   spite  of   liis  mildness,  gave  the 
example    of    salutary    severity.       "We    shall    read    of    the    fate    of 
Gallus    and    Lollius,    two    friends    of     the    prince,    who    by   theii- 
exactions  incurred   his  displeasure,  and  in   consequence  took  their 
ovvn    lives.      Nor    had    he    any    indulgence    for    the    people    about 
him,    and    the    freedmen    who,    under    his    successors,   became    so 
powerful,  were   retained   by  him   in  obscurity  and  the  fulfilment  of 
their   duties.      "His   secretary,"  says   Suetonius,   "having  accepted 
500  denarii  to  communicate  the  contents  of   a  letter,  he  caused  the 
man's  legs   to   be  broken;    the  preceptor   and   the   slaves  of    Caius 
Ctesar  having   taken   advantage   of    the   prince's   illness   to   commit 
acts  of   rapacity  and   tyranny  in  his  province,  the   emperor  ordered 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  with  stones  round  their  necks." 
His  conception  of  the  Empire  was  the  same   as   the  senate's :    the 
most   vigorous    political    centralization,    but   much   political   liberty; 
a  sovereign  will   at   Eomo   for   the   general  vitality  of   the  Empire' 
and  independence   in   the  provinces   for  the   administration  of  local 
affairs.      The   provincial   cities   kept   for  three  centuries   more  their 
religion,  their  special  customs  or  laws,  their  own  magistrates,  their 
public    assemblies,    their    revenues,    and    possessions,    and    to    see 
them   thus   administer   their  affairs   in   their   own  way,  they  might 
have  been  regarded  as  small,  independent  states,  to  which  nothfn- 
was  lacking   save   the   right   to   disturb   the   public   peace   and  tear 
each  other   to   pieces    by  continual  wars,  as    in   the   time   of    their 
liberty. 

Julius  Cffisar  had  sent  80,000  citizens  into  colonies  beyond  the 
sea;  Augustus  continued  this  system,  less  in  obedience  to  a 
principle  of  government  than  as  an  expedient  for  fulflllin"  the 
promises  made  to  his  veterans.  In  the  Mo>nu,e»fum  Annp-anmu 
(No.  28)  Augustus  enumerates  the  militarv  colonies  founded  by 
him  m  the  provinces;  this  had  the  effect  of  increasing  there  the 
number  of  persons  whose  rights  the  governors  were  bound  to 
respect. 


lo  iransier  tiiem  to  the  emperors  share.     (Tac,  Ann.,  i.  7(5.) 
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II. — Financial  Eeforms. 


In  the  government  of  the  provinces  Augustus  instituted  two 
important  innovations,  one  political,  the  other  religious,  both  very 
practical. 

Twenty  years  of  civil  wars,  of  pillage,  and  of  monstrous 
exactions  had  destroyed  the  wealth  existing  in  the  Eoman  world, 
and  the  cessation  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce  had 
prevented  its  renewal.  At  a  thousand  points  throughout  Italy  the 
rural  population  had  been  dispossessed,  and  the  land,  Avhich  had 
many  times  changed  owners,  no  longer  yielded  its  fair  produce. 
Destitution  was  extreme ;  the  whole  Avorld  was  reduced  to  beggary, 
even  the  senators ;  in  Asia,  the  most  opulent  of  the  provinces, 
bankruptcy  was  universal,  and  Augustus  was  obliged  to  decree 
a  revolutionary  measure,  namely,  the  abolition  of  debts.  ^  The 
taxes  no  longer  came  in;  at  the  same  time  the  needs  of  the  public 
treasury  increased.  To  prevent  the  governors  from  pillaging  the 
provinces,  Augustus  had  allotted  to  them  a  salary,  and  to  give  the 
Empire  security  had  organized  a  standing  army  of  300,000  men. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  expense  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  the  annual  cost  of  an  army  like  this  may  be  estimated 
at  £8,000,000.-^ 

How  could  this  money  be  obtained  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
think  of  seriously  increasing  the  taxes  in  the  exhausted  provinces. 
But  one  method  was  left,  and  that  was  to  husband  more  prudently 
the  resources  of  the  State.  Under  the  Eepublic  the  contributions 
of  the  people  had  been  moderate,  but  unequally  distributed  and 
levied  in  an  arbitrary  manner — two  evils  which  Julius  Csesar  and 
then  Augustus  had  sought  to  remedy.  We  shall  not  assert  that 
the  Empire  proposed  to  equalize  taxes,  but  it  at  least  sought  to 
ascertain  the  quota  of  taxable  property  in  order  to  distribute  the 
burden  more  equitably.  The  ordnance  survey  of  land  commenced 
by  Julius  was  completed  by  Augustus.  Four  geometers  went  over 
the  entire  Empire  and  measured  the  land.  Zenodoxus  completed 
the   measurement   of    the    eastern    portions   in    thirteen   years,   five 


^  Xpfotv  d<f>f(Tig.     (Dion  Chrysost.,  p.  601  b.) 
^  See,  on  this  subject,  chap.  Ixxi.  §  3. 
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months,  uud  nine  days ;  Tlicodotus,  of  the  northern,  in  nineteen 
years,  eight  montlis,  and  ten  days ;  Polycletus,  of  the  southern,  in 
twenty-four  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days;  and  Didymus,  of  the 
western,  in  sixteen  years  and  three  months.^  The  results  of  their 
labours,  brought  together  at  Home,  were  arranged  in  order  by 
Balbus,  who,  after  having  prepared  a  register  of  the  measurements 
of  all  the  countries  and  of  all  the  cities,  wrote  out  the  agrarian 
regulations  imposed  upon  all  the  provinces.'-  Agrippa  presided  for 
a  long  time  over  this  vast  work ;  he  prepared  from  it  a  map  of 
the  world,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  under  a  portico,^  so 
that  each  senator  designated  to  the  government  of  a  province  might 
examine  in  advance  its  resources  and  extent  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Kegistrar-general's  office  for  the  Empire.  ''  He  receives," 
says  Yegetius,  ^'a  description  of  his  province,  with  indication  of 
distances  in  miles,  of  the  condition  of  roads  and  by-ways, 
mountains  and  rivers."  ^  The  lands  were  divided  into  different 
classes,  according  to  their  products  and  fertility,  and  each  class 
taxed  in  proportion  to  its  yield ;  ^  and  the  agriculturist,  knowing 
what  his  debt  to  the  State  would  be,  might  improve  his  land 
without  the  fear  that  he  was  labouring  only  for  the  advantage  of 
the  publican.^ 

This  register  furnished  an  excellent  basis  for  taxation,  and 
the  census  decreed  by  Csesar  to  be  made  every  five  years  (by  his 
lex  Julia  municipal  is)  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  rendered  its  allotment 
easy.  The  work  could  not  assume  the  religious,  political,  and 
military  character  of  the  ancient  census,  which  ended  with  the 
lustration  of  the  whole  people  and  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the 
suovetaurilia ;  but  it  supplied  information  indispensable  in  a  State 
where   the    individual   was    eligible    according    to    his    property   for 


^  In  respect  to  this  vast  operation,  see  Ritscbl,  Die  Vennehruny  des  rom.  HeicTis.,  and  De 
Rossi,  IHante  iconograjiche  di  Roma,  p.  '2ii. 

'^  Front.,  de  Col.  ap.  Goes.,  p.  101). 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  3.  Peutinger's  map  seems  to  have  been  au  edition  or  a  rude  imita- 
tion of  this  map  of  Agrippa,  with  some  after-touches. 

^  Veg-et.,  de  Re  milit.,  iii.  6. 

'  In  Pannonia  the  division  was  as  follows:  arvi primi,  arvi  secundi, pratij silvcp  (/landi/lorte, 
silvcB  vulgares,  pascua.     (Ilyginus,  Gromat.  de  limit.  Const.,  p.  205,  0.) 

®  Auffusti  temporibus,  orbis  Romanws  ayrU  divivis  cennifjue  descriptus  est,  ut  possessio  sua 
nulli  haberetur  incerta,  quam  pro  tributorum  siisceperat  quantitate  solvenda.  (Cassiod.,  Variar., 
iii.  52 ;  Cf .  Isidorus,  On'</.,  v.  36.)  ^ 


imperial  and  municipal  offices,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  penalties 
for  crimes.  Thi'oughout  Italy  the  lists  made  up  by  the  duumvirs 
every  fifth  year,  quinquennales^  were  sent  to  Eome,  and  Augustus, 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  old  customs,  performed  there  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  although  these  were  in  reality  but  the  concluding  act 
of  a  work  of  pure  statistics. 

The  same  order  was  established  in  the  provinces.  Augustus 
divided  them  into  financial  districts,  each  placed  under  the  care  of 
an  adjutor  ad  censum,  who  made  up  the  list  of  the  tax-payers  of  his 
district,  or  received  the  lists  from  the  quinquennales,  and  then,  after 
verifying  them,  transmitted  all  these  documents  to  the  censilor 
of  the  province,  le(/atus  Aug.  ad  census  accipiendos.  This  high 
functionary  of  senatorial  rank  prepared  a  summary  of  these  papers 
for  whichever  of  the  emperor's  secretaries  had  charge  of  the 
general  enrolment,  a  censibus,^  and  upon  examination  of  these  lists 
the  emperor  fixed  the  sum  total  of  the  tax,  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing it  according  to  the  needs  of  the  exchequer  or  the  appeals  for 
relief  from  the  populations. 

These  agents,  paid  by  government  and  closely  watched,'  levied 
only  the  direct  taxes— the  land-tax  and  capitation;  a  different 
system  was  pursued  in  respect  to  the  indirect  contributions,  which 
were  still  farmed  out  to  the  publicans,^  who,  however,  were  not  able 
in  this  controlled  service  to  renew  the  scandalous  abuses  of  former 
days."  The  Eepublic,  and  after  it  the  Empire,  received  along  its 
frontier  by  land  and  sea  the  portorium  upon  all  articles  of  daily 
use  that  were  carried  in  or  out.  Besides  this,  every  province 
or    group    of    provinces    had    its    line    of    custom-houses.      Spain, 

1  Borghesi,  Opera,  v.  7  et  sq. ;  L.  llenier,  Mel  d^tpigr.,  p.  47-72 ;  Digest,  1.  15,  4,  1 ; 
Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  6518. 

--  Lex  Julia  de  residuis.  {Digest,  xlviii.  13,  2.)  Si  quis  Jiscalem  pecuniam  .  ...  in  sues 
usus  converterit,  in  quadruplum  eondemnatur.  (Paulus,  v.  27, 1 .)  Qui  nova  vectigalia  exercent, 
lege  Julia  tenentur.     {Digest,  xlviii.  6,  12.) 

=»  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  6  ;  xiii.  50  ;  and  Digest,  passim.  They  acted  under  the  supervision  of  tlie 
imperial  procurators procuratores  quatuor  publicorum  Africa.     (Orelli-Henzen,  Nos.  6648 

and  6641).) 

*  It  had  been  stipulated  with  certain  cities  that  Roman  citizens  should  be  exempt  from 
these  dues;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  exemption  later  than  the  time  of  the  Republic  (Livy, 
xxxviii.  44),  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  measure  was  general,  for  it  would  have  ruined  the 
cities.  The  military  posts  were  beyond  the  line  of  the  customs.  {Digest,  xxxix. -i,  2.)  The 
tariff  of  Zraia  has  for  title  :  Lex  portus  post  discessum  cohortis  instituta.  This  tariff,  estab- 
lished after  the  departure  of  the  cohort,  y^f^  very  low;  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  imperial 
impost,  but  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  municipal  toll. 
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Karbonensis,  tho  three  Gauls,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  others  formed 
each  a  territory  where  traders  eotered  and  travelled  only  on 
payment  of  dues;  and,  linally,  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces, 
there  were  tolls  on  roads  and  bridges,  and  on  entering  cities  dues 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  of  the  cities  themselves.  An 
article  of  food,  therefore,  transported  any  considerable  distance,  paid 
portorium  several  times — a  custom  ruinous  to  trade,  but  very 
profitable  to  the  treasury,  kept  up  in  France  as  late  as  the  last 
century.  The  dead  man,  on  his  way  to  his  last  dwelling,  who  had 
to  pass  a  toll-house,  must  pay  the  fortorium}  The  tax  was  two 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  Spain;  two  and  a  half  in  the  three  Gauls, 
Asia,  Bithynia,  and  Illyricum  :  five  in  Sicily ;  twenty-five  in  the 
ports  of  the  Eed  Sea  for  commodities  brought  from  Arabia  and 
India,  which,  as  mere  luxuries,  paid  a  sumptuary  tax. 

The  vicesima  hereditatiim  caused  all  the  landed  property  of  the 
citizens  to  pass  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  through  i\m 
hands  of  the  State.^  With  this  multiplicity  of  tolls  and  the  customs 
and  city-dues,  there  must  have  been  levied  in  much  less  time  upon 
trade  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  w^hole  annual  traffic  of  the 
Empire,  and  as  this  traffic  w^as  immense,  the  jyortorium  furnished 
to  the  State  an  enormous  revenue.  These  two  taxes  alone — that 
upon  inheritances  and  that  upon  traffic — are  sufficient  to  explain 
how  economical  princes  were  able  to  accumulate  wealth  such  as  that 
left  by  Tiberius.^ 

Each  time  that  territory  was  added  to  the  Empire  a  census 
was  made  in  that  region  of  persons  and  property.  Thus  it 
happened  in  Juda2a,  in  the  year  7  a.d.,  when  that  country,  after 
the  death  of  Archelaus,  was  added  to  the  Syrian  province,  and  in 
the  year  27,  in  Gallia  Comata,  where  civil  war  had  until  that  time 
prevented  the  undertaking  of  this  work  of  peace.  The  same  thing 
was   done   by   Claudius    and    Trajan   after   the    conquest   of    Britain 

^  Digest,  xi.  7,  37.  The  emperor,  the  officers  of  the  palace,  treasury  agents,  and  soldiers 
were  excused  from  the  portorium ;  private  individuals  also  had  exemption  for  objects  designed 
for  personal  use  and  for  instrumenta  itineris,  carts,  and  beasts  of  burden.  The  exportation  of 
certain  articles  was  prohibited — corn,  oil,  wine,  weapons,  and  iron,  to  the  end  that  neither  food 
nor  arms  should  be  furnished  to  the  barbarians. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  722. 

^  Pliny  (vi.  26)  says  that  commodities  from  India  were  sold  for  100  times  their  cost.  The 
excess  of  the  demand  over  the  supply  raised  the  price,  but  the  duty  also  largely  contributed 
to  it. 


and  in  Dacia.  These  transactions,  which  furnished  authentic  data 
in  respect  to  the  population  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property,^ 
were  repeated  at  long  intervals  of  time,  at  least,  we  know  of  but 
five  in  Gaul  from  Augustus  to  Domitian.  They  served  to  verify 
the  results  of  the  quinquennial  census,  and  to  establish  the  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  privileged  class  of  cives  roinani. 

We  have  seen'-  that,  instead  of  overburdening  the  provinces 
to  meet  the  new  expenses  of  the  army  and  the  government, 
Augustus  had  constrained  the  citizens  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  costs.  The  contributions  that  he  required  from  them  supplied 
the  military  treasury,  so  that  he  made  an  equitable  division,  the 
citizens  in  part  paying  the  army,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  corn- 
growing  regions  supplied  with  food,  while  the  provincials  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  provincial  government. 

Each  province  had  its  tabular iunu  where  the  records  of  the 
census  were  kept,^  and  a  treasury  of  its  own,  jiseus^  where  the 
qurestor  in  the  proconsular  and  the  procurator  in  the  imperial 
provinces  deposited  the  sums  obtained  by  taxation.  What  was  not 
expended  in  the  province  for  keeping  up  the  army,  for  the  payment 
of  salaries,  and  for  the  public  works  ordered  or  subsidized  by  the 
central  power,  was  sent  to  Eome,  and  divided,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tax,  between  the  two  public  treasuries,  civil  and  military, 
and  the  three  imperial  treasuries,  the  focus,  the  pair imonmn  Cwsaris^ 
and  the  emperor's  private  purse.  Thus  to  the  JErarium  Saturni 
went  the  revenues  from  the  public  domain  and  the  senatorial  pro- 
vinces, the  tax  paid  upon  enfranchisements,  the  bona  caduca  and 
vacantia;  to  the  jErarmm  milltare^  the  duties  upon  inheritances  and 
upon  sales ;  to  the  Fiscus,  the  receipts  of  the  imperial  provinces  ;  to 
the  Patrimonium,  the  revenues  arising  from  what  are  called  in  modern 
times  Crown  lands  ;  to  the  Res  privata^  the  income  of  the  prince's 
personal  fortune,  of  which  he  could  dispose  at  pleasure :  in  twenty 
years  Augustus  received  in  various  legacies  1,400,000,000  sesterces.* 

^  Suidas,  s.v.  'A7roypa<pt)  and  Avyovarog rwv  ts  avOpiljiriov  Kal  twv  ovtridv. 

^  Vol.  iii.  p.  721.  The  taxes  of  the  provinces  remained  moderate.  Cicero  says  that  Asia 
scarcely  paid  her  expenses,  and,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  5, 8),  the  Romans  disdained  the  conquest 
of  Britain  because  they  found  ra  TeXt)  (the  customs)  more  profitable  than  would  be  6  <pop6g  (the 
tribute),  deduction  being  made  of  the  necessary  expense  of  the  garrison  required  in  the  country. ^ 

■'  Orelli,  loo,  2.34S,  and  3662. 

*  The  emperor's  private  domain  was,  at  his  accession,  incorporated  into  the  imperial  domain 
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The  financial  administration  of  the  Eepublic  had  been  detest- 
able ;  that  organized  by  Augustus  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  until  the  time  when,  in  its 
extremity,  the  government  made  use  of  that  administration,  as  of 
a  suction-pump,  to  draw  to  itself  all  the  wealth  of  its  subjects. 

Another  reform  is  connected  with  this.  The  honest  measure 
brought  forward  in  84  B.C.  by  Marius  Gratidianus  had  not  been 
carried  out.^  Svlla's  lex  testamentaria  had  made  it  obligatory  to 
receive  the  public  money  at  its  nominal  value,  whatever  might  be 
its  metallic  composition.''  Hence  plated  denarii  were  very  largely 
in  circulation  even  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  had,  however, 
issued  an  excellent  gold  coin,  the  aureus.^  Augustus  withdrew  the 
debased  coin,  and  made  the  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver 
a  Crown  right,  limited  to  the  imperial  mints  of  Kome  and  a  few 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  provinces.  As  he  had  shared  with  the 
senate  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  so  now  he  shared  with 
them  the  monetary  privilege,  keeping,  however,  the  best  part  of  it 
in  reserving  for  himself  the  mintage  of  the  precious  metals.*  The 
senate  had  only  the  right  of  coining  bronze.  As  to  the  municipal 
coinage,  it  was  ^ery  soon  suppressed,  at  least  in  the  western 
provinces.^  The  various  populations,  therefore,  had,  for  their 
dealings  with  each  other  a  facility  never  before  known,  since  the 
same  coinage  was  now  employed  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to 
the  other. 

A  senatus-consultum  had  authorized  Julius  Coesar  to  have  his 
head  upon  the  aurei ;    Augustus  and  his  successors  perpetuated  this 

(Vopiscus,  Tac.y  10),  which,  under  the  Empire,  as  in  ancient  France,  was  inalienable.  The 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  the  property  of  Agrippa,  fell  to  the  Crown  at  his  death,  and  made  part 
of  the  patrimonimn  Ccesai'is  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Marquardt,  Ilandbuch  der  rom. 
Alterthiimer,  ii.  248.) 

1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

^  Paiilus,  Sent.,  v.  25,  Aristotle  justly  defined  money  an  article  of  merchandise.  Paulus 
and  the  Roman  lawyers  saw  in  it  only  a  means  of  determining-  the  prices  of  things.  From  this 
incorrect  conception  arose  all  the  monetary  misfortunes  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  give  to  coined  money  whatever  value  government 
might  please  to  assign  it. 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  394. 

*  This  reform  belongs  to  the  year  15  B.C.  The  government  being  concentrated  in  the  princess 
household,  it  was  his  slaves  who  coined  the  imperi-al  moi\e\ , /aynilia  monetalis  or  tnonetaria. 
(Orelli,  1711  and  3226;   C.  I.  Z.,  vol.  vi.  239  and  2i)S.) 

^  In  (xaul,  Sicily,  and  Africa  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Tiberius,  and  in  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Caligula.     (Eckhel,  Dorfr.  num.,  i.  2  ef  sq.) 


custom,   which   has    given    us    the    magnificent    monetary  series   in 
which  is  preserved  the  authentic  likeness  of  each  emperor. 

The  labours  of  registration  had  facilitated  two  other  operations 
of    extreme    importance.      The    Empire    being    thus    explored    and 


Plan  of  a  Roman  Road.^ 


measured,   it   became   easy  to   lay  out   through   it   those  high-roads 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  reins  of   government,  which,  with  tlieir 


'"'"nJoiJ-^ 


Section  of  a  Roman  Road. 


code  of  civil  law,  are  the  great  originality  of  this  people.  The 
senate  had  traced  military  roads  throughout  Italy,  had  boldly  struck 
a  great  highway  through  the  mountains  of  Epirus  and  Macedon, 
and  united  Spain  with  Italy  by  a  coast-road  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea;  Augustus  laid  out  those  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  The  example  was  everywhere  followed ;  from 
the  main  arteries  ramifications  in  infinite  number  were  thrown 
off,  binding   together   cities   and   peoples.^      The  Eepublic   had   laid 

^  This  plan,  copied  from  Canina  ( Via  Appia,  p.  264),  represents  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
roads  passing  the  Forum  ;  on  one  side,  the  Julian  basilica  (No.  1),  the  arch  of  Tiberius  (No.  2), 
the  Golden  Milestone  (No.  3),  and  the  Rostra  (No.  4)  ;  on  the  other,  the  temple  of  Saturn 
(No.  5)  and  the  temple  of  Concoi*d  (No.  6).  For  the  explanation  of  the  section,  see  p.  17,  note. 

"^  [This  is  not  specific  enough.  As  in  England  now  all  railway  lines  communicate  easily 
and  rapidly  with  the  main  lines  from  London,  so  the  by-roads  were,  so  to  speak,  ribs  from  the 
vertebra  of  the  great  roads  leading  from  Rome.  Good  cross-ways  would  have  made  military 
combinations  among  revolting  provinces  possible,  and  were  therefore  discouraged.— ^rf.] 
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out  highways  for  military  purposes ;  the  Empire  did  the  same,  but 

it  had  also  in  view  the  interests 
of  traffic,  so  that  a  system 
of  roads  was  developed  which 
spread  its  network  over  all  the 
provinces. 

Augustus  regulated  another 
institution,  which  until  his  time 
had  remained  in  an  undeveloped 
condition :  ^  upon  all  the  roads 
leading  away  from  the  Golden 
Milestone  of  the  Forum  he  placed 
at  short  distances  relays  of  young 
men  to  serve  as  couriers,  and 
afterwards  vehicles  to  huny  in- 
formation from  the  provinces.^ 
These  posts,  which  were  kept  up 
to  a  condition  of  great  efficiency, 
facilitated  circulation  through  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  A  governor 
or  a  general,  when  he  left  Rome, 
could  know  at  what  time  he 
should  arrive  at  his  place  of 
destination.  The  system  of  posts, 
established  in  the  interests  of 
government,  proved  serviceable  to 
individuals  as  well,  for  there  can 
be    no    doubt   that,    together    with 

the     official     despatches,     every     courier     can-ied     private     letters 

^  During  the  Republic  the  official  Tahellarii  carried  the  despatclies  of  the  maf^istrates,  and 
had  stations  on  the  military  roads.  (Inscr.  of  the  year  132  B.C.,  in  the  C.  /.  Z.,  vol.  i.,  No.  551.) 
Publicans  and  private  individuals  sent  their  despatches  by  their  slaves  or  freedmen,or  by  private 
tahellarii,  whom  they  paid.  (Cf.  Desjardins,  Mem.  »ur  les  Tahellarii.)  Tlie  usage  had  been 
long  established  that  the  parochi,  dwellers  at  the  station  where  the  travellers  stopped,  should 
give  qu(e  debent,  ligna  mlemque.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  I.  v.  46.)  French  soldiers  at  their  halting-places 
have  a  right  to  "  tire  and  candles.'' 

^  Suet.,  Octav.,  49,  and  Plut.,  Galha,  8.  The  expenses  of  the  post,  defrayed  by  the  cities 
through  which  it  passed,  became  a  very  serious  burden  to  them.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  many  times  to  refer. 

^  Restoration  by  Canina,  Via  Appia,  p.  264;  see  vol.  i.  p.  15S,  the  first  military  milestone 
of  the  Appian  Way.     The  roads  were  of  two  kinds :   J'icp  public(e  ro(fale.<t,  qiup  publice  muniunfur 
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Golden  Milestone.^ 


also.*  Traffic,  moreover, 
imperial  institution;  for 
a  long  time  persons 
travelling  on  business 
had  been  able  to  obtain 
along  the  main  roads 
horses  and  vehicles  for 
use  on  their  journey  or 
in  the  prosecution  of 
their  affairs. 

The  emperor's  post 
cannot  be  compared,  as 
a  public  service,  with  our 
postal  system,  but  the 
military  roads  had  now 
effected  in  the  Eoman 
world  the  same  revolu- 
tion that  railways  have 
made  with  us.  The 
mountains   cleft   by   the 


imitated,    and    had    even    forestalled,   the 
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soldier's   pick,  the   rivers   spanned   by   the 


....  vicinales,  quce  de  publicis  div€rtuntinagros,hce  muniujitur  per  pagos.    (Sicul.  Flaccus,  <^e 
Cond.  agr.,  i.  p.  215.)  There  were  also  vi^  agrarice.  Leger  thus  explains  {Les  Travau.r publics  au 
Teinps  des  Romains,^.  158)  the  construction  of  the  Roman  road  :  "An  excavation  was  made  as 
deep  as  was  necessary  to  reach  perfectly  solid  ground ;  this  was  then  levelled  and  prepared, 
and  either  rolled  or  rammed  ;  in  some  cases  piles  were  driven  in  whc  re  the  solidity  was  not 
sufficient ;  then  upon  a  surface  of  sand,  four  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  or  of  mortar  about  an 
inch  thick,  was  built  up,  as  a  rule,  four  layers  of  masonry :  first,  flat  stones  united  with  a  very 
hard  cement ;  second,  a  layer  of  concrete  ;  third,  a  layer  of  finer,  rolled  concrete  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
very  solid  upper  layer,  which  varied  according  to  the  material  furnished  by  the  locality."    The 
total  depth  of  the  construction  varied,  according  to  the  location,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feet.     The  same  author  estimates  (p.  248)  that  80,000  kilometres  of  military  roads  were  made, 
and  must  have  cost  for  their  construction  about  seven  milliards  of  francs  (£280,000,000).     The 
miles  were  reckoned  at  first  on  these  roads  from  the  gates  in  the  wall  of  Servius.     From  the 
time  of  Augustus  a  mile  was  added  for  the  distance  from  the  Golden  Milestone  to  the  city  gates 
without  displacing  the  milestones  on  the  roads.    {Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  imcr.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  388.) 
A  calculation  founded  upon  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  gives  us,  in  the  Empire,  372  high  roads 
having  a  total  length  of  77,000  kilometres,  or  18,000  leagues.     The  great  roads  were,  like  the 
Appian  Way,  fifteen  feet  wide,  or,  like  the  Valerian,  fifteen  and  three-quarters  feet,  having 
besides  a  foot-way  varying  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  width.    The  secondary 
roads  had  a  width  of  about  ten  feet.    (Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  312,  for  the  substructions  of  the  via  Appia 
near  Aricia.) 

^  Quum  veredarii  deesset  occasio  privato  homini  reddenda  scripta  commisi.     (Symmachus, 
Epist.,  vii.  14,  and  iv.  20  ;  Cf.  Synesius,  Ep.  ad  Olympum.)     Octavius  had  prohibited  the  pub- 
lication of  the  senate's  acts.     (Suet.,  Octav.,  36.)     But  there  were  journals,  Acta,  which  related 
aU  that  went  on  in  Rome  (Suet.,  Tib.,  5;  Calig.,  8  ;  T&c.,A7in.,  iii.  3;  xiii.  31 ;  Lampr.,  Comm., 
VOL.   IV.  C 
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bridges,  suffered  civilization  to  pass  onward,  and  following  these 
roads  as  so  many  conductors  to  penetrate  into  the  most  solitary 
retreats,  into  the  very  midst  of  populations  which  she  was  destined 
to  conquer  more  completely  than  armies  could  do. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Romans  had,  as  we  have,  time- 
tables giving  the  distances  from  point  to  point  along  the  road. 
Three  silver  vases,  found  in  1852  in  the  Aquc^  Apollinares  (Bagni 
di  Yicarello),  under  the  waters  of  a  mineral  spring  into  which  they 
may  have  been  thrown  as  offerings,  bear  engraved  the  names  of 
cities  through  which  the  traveller  passes  in  going  from  Gades  to 
Eome,  with  the  distance  from  each  to  each  in  miles. 


Xii. — Eeligious  Eeform. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  occurred  a  phenomenon  unique  in 
history— the  formation,  in  a  civilized  country,  of  a  State  religion, 
which,  introduced  without  violence,  accepted  without  anger, 
and  practised  without  interior  revolt,  yet  affords  no  ground  to 
accuse    the    conscience   of    the  people    accepting    it  of    disgraceful 

subserviency. 

Augustus,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  was  superstitious,  but  he 

was  not  devout;    Suetonius  represents  him   as  extremely  irreverent 

towards  the  greatest  of   the  gods.      Eeligion  was  an  instrument  in 

the  hands  of    this  skilful   player.      We   have   seen  his  attempts  to 

revive    the    dead    gods   of    Olympus    and    to    restore    their    former 

honours  to  the  Lares.^     In  this  restoration  he  did  not  merely  seek 

to  revive  the  eariy  faith  in  the  protecting  Genii  of  the  hearth  and 

and   the   cross-roads;    he   found   therein   the   means   of   establishing 

a  religious   tie    between    Eome   and    her    subjects   of    the   western 

provinces,  whose   forms  of    worship  differed  much  from  the  Italiot 

rites.      The   great   gods  of    those  nations   could   not   be  assimilated 

with  the   gods   of     Eome,    as    had   been   done   in   the   case   of    the 

Hellenized    East.      It    was    otherwise    with    the    Lares,    nameless 

deities,    without    definite    form    or    determined    attributes,    save   the 
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15),  and  these  journals  were  read  with  avidity  in  the  provinces. 
liomani populi  per  provinoias,  per  exercitus  curatius  legwitur.) 
^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  766. 


(Tac,  Ann.y  xvi.  if2  :  Diuitia 


power  of  defending  their  worshippers.  These  gods  answered  to 
that  idea  of  divine  protection  which  underlies  all  forms  of  worship, 
and  wherever  a  local  or  domestic  divinitv  was  found,  he  could 
without  violence  be  called  the  Lar  of  the  family,  the  village,  or 
the  town.  It  was  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy  to  recognize  them 
as  the  divine  brethren  of  the  Lares  of  Eome.  Augustus  paid 
honour  to  their  altars;  the  Eomans,  like  the  native  of  the  country, 
offered  the  customary  libations  and  sacrifices,  and  these  provincial 
Lares  added  to  their  name  that  of  the  prince  who  had  opened 
to  them  the  imperial  pantheon.  They  were  called  the  Lares 
Augusti,'  a  word  of  twofold  significance,  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  a  memorial  of  the  emperor  or  as  an  attestation  of 
the  august  character  of  the  Lares:  Augusto  sacrum  deo  Borvoni  et 
Candida, 

A  new  order  of  priests  was  required  for  this  religion,  at  once 
old  and  new.  By  reason  of  the  expense  which  the  worship 
involved,  in  its  sacrifices,  sacred  banquets,  and  games,  its  priests 
were  selected  from  among  the  rich  plebeians,  and  since  almost  all 
men  of  free  birth  had  abeady  their  place  in  the  Curia,  it  was 
chiefly  the  freedmen  in  easy  circumstances,  by  bii'th  excluded 
from  the  colonial  senate,  who  filled  this  annual  priesthood. 
The  Augustales  in  office,  :^eviri^  with  their  colleagues  who  had 
served  previously,  later  formed  in  the  provincial  city  a  class  by 
themselves,  intermediate  between  the  common  people  and  the 
municipal  senate.^ 

By  this  adroit  combination  the  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  and 
the  western  provinces,  whose  forms  of  worship  estranged  them  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  races,  saw  their  ancient  divinities  associated 
with  those  of  their  masters,  and  the  priests  of  the  old  religion 
were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  new  clergy.  This  form  of 
worship   extended    everywhere,   and    long    preserved    its   hold   upon 

^  The  decree  of  the  senate  referred  to  on  next  page  seems  to  have  conferred  upon  them  this 
appellation. 

^  Orelli-Henzen,  No.  3939 :  .  .  .  .  Decuriones,  Augustales  et  plebs.  At  Narbonne  the  seviri 
wore  originally  three  knights  and  three  freedmen.  (Orelli-Henzen,  No.  2489.)  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  all  whose  religious  institutions  had  been  long  since  accepted  by  the  Romans,  had 
no  colleges  of  Augustales,  this  priesthood  existing  only  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Illyria,  and  colonies 
beyond  tlie  sea — at  Philippi,  for  example.  (Heuzey,  Hist,  de  Maced.,  p.  37.)  Italy  had  these 
priests  for  its  Lares,  and  some  of  Trajan's  colonies  established  them  in  Dacia.  (L.  Kenier,  Mem. 
de  rAcad.  des  inscr.,  vol.  xxix.  part  i.  pp.  68-70.) 
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the  popular  mind.  In  392  Theodosius,  proscribing  pagan  rites,  as 
his  predecessors  had  proscribed  Christian  ceremonies,  declared  it 
treason  any  longer  to  worship  the  Genii,  Lares,  and  Penates.^ 

After  the  battle  of   Actiiim,  when   it  became  evident  that  the 
Eoman  world  was   henceforth   to   have   but   one  master,  the  senate 

decreed  that  the 
Genius  of  Augustus 
should  be  worshipped 
in  the  same  places  as 
the  Lares.^  This  law 
was  not  only  obliga- 
tory in  Eonie,  but 
throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, where  the 
emperor  took  his  place 
among  the  local  divini- 
ties. In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Allier 
have  been  found  two 
bronze  busts  represent- 
ing Augustus  and 
Livia,  which  were  the 
Lares  of  a  small  Gallic 
building.^  This  is 
proved  past  doubt  by 
the  inscription  they 
bear:  F.  S,  L.  M, 
( Votum  solvit  Ubens 
merito). 

We    thus    behold 

LiTia  (Bronze  in  the  Louvre).  A  U  g  U  S  t  U  S   admitted 

among  the  domestic  gods  of  his  subjects,  the  master  of  the  world 
entering  every  house  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  favours  from 
on   high.     He  was  also  associated  with  the  great  national  divinities. 


*  Cod.  Theod.,  XV I.  x.  xii. :  Larem  iffne,  mero  Genium,  nidore  Penates. 
»  Dion,  li.  19. 

^  They  are  now  in  the  Louvre.    [We  know  that  the  Eg-yptian  kings  were  gods  during  their 
life,  and  that  the  king  of  Persia  called  himself  ''  Brother  of  the  Sun."— ^c?.] 
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For,    above    the   Lares   and    the    local    gods-the    lower   classes   of 
heaven— the  western  provinces  had  divinities  who  were  the  objects 
of    a   more   general   veneration.      Augustus   latinized    their    names 
put    side    by    side   that  ' 

of     the      con^esponding 
Eoman     divinity,      and 
gave     out    to    all    the 
world     that     the      two 
were  but  one ;    for  ex- 
ample,   Jupiter-Taranis, 
Pluto-Teutates,       Mars- 
Camulus,      Diana- 
Arduinna,   Minerva- 
Belisama,  and  the  like, 
so  that  conquerors   and 
conquered  might   alike, 
without       conscientious 
scruples,    worship    side 
by    side    at     the    same 
altars.  But  these  foreign 
gods,  subjects  of  Eome 
like   their  people,  were 
forced  to   admit  among 
themselves  the  supreme 
divinity    of    the    State, 
the     Genius      of      the 
emperor.     In  the   ruins 
of   the  immense  temple 
which  the  Arvemi  built 

on  the  summit  of  Puy-de-Dome,  and  the  Alemanni  destroyed  in 
the  reign  of  Valerian/  the  following  votive  offering  was  found: 
Num,  Aug.  ^et  deo  Mercurio  Dumiati. 

The  religious  organization  of  the  Empire  is  but  imperfectly 
understood.  JS'umerous  inscriptions,  however,  which  show  the 
existence  in  the  cities  of  a  perpetual  flamen,^  reveal   the  intention 

*  Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  30. 

'  A  citizen  of  Lyons  gave  great  sums  of  money,  ob  honor  em  perpetui  pontificatm.     (Orelli- 
Ilenzen,  No.  4020.)     The  perpetuity  was  in  the  title,  not  in  the  office,  which  was  annual. 


.-\^^ 


Augustus  (Bronze  in  the  Louvre),  p.  20. 
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of  establisliiiig  a  sort  of  religious  discipline.  This  flameii,  who 
must  have  previously  filled  all  the  municipal  offices,  omnMs 
honorihm  fimdm,  played  the  same   part   in  his   city,  it   is   evident, 

as     that     of    the     pontifex 
maximus     at      Eome,      the 
same,  too,  that  the  Christian 
bishop    filled    later    in     the 
episcopal      cities.       Pledged 
to     the     worship     of     the 
local      divinities,     and     also 
to  that   of    the  gods   of  the 
Empire,      this      functionary 
reguhited     the     ritual     and 
sealed   the   religious  alliance 
of  Eome  with  her  subjects. 
We    discern    the    same 
idea    of    religious    discipline 
in     a     singular     institution 
which    is    described    in    the 
Digest}      Augustus    decided 
that      only      the      Tarpeian 
Jupiter    among    the    Eoman 
gods       should      enjoy      the 
honour    and    profit    of     the 
jus  tnurn  liheronim ;   but  he 
granted    the    same    right   to 
seven  provincial  divinities — 
the    Didymtean    Apollo,   the 

Diana  of  I^phesus  (Vatican  Mus.).'  Gallic     MarS,     the      Miucrva 

of    Ilion,    the    Hercules    of    Gades,    Diana   of    the    Ephesians,    the 
Mother    of    the   Gods,   worshipped    at   Smyrna,    and    the    Celestial 

'  Ulp.,  Liber  singidaris  Regidarurn,  xxii.  6.  The  governors  were  all  expressly  charged  to 
protect  the  domains  of  the  temples  and  their  immunities.     (Aggen.  Urbicas,  ap  Goe8.,U.) 

2  The  Diana  of  the  Greek  Olympus  is  a  shv,  graceful  virgin,  goddess  of  the  night,  loving 
the  woods,  and  for  ever  pursuing  her  game  with  the  golden  bow,  a  symbol  of  the  crescent  moon. 
Like  the  Atliene  of  Athens,  she  had  never  been  willing  to  know  the  joys  of  maternity,  ihe 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  on  the  contrarv,  the  old  Asiatic  goddess,  symbolizes  the  fecundity  of  nature; 
her  bodv  is  covered  with  breasts,  To\v^ia<TTog■,  upon  the  cover  wliich  wraps  her  like  a  mummy 
are  designed  oxen,  lions,  etc. ;  .he  is  the  power  of  life.  (Strabo,  xiv.  614;  Pausan.,  iv.  31,  6.) 
Statues  like  the  above  are  common  in  tlie  museums  of  Italy. 
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Virgin  of  Carthage.  Legacies  from  the  pious  could  be  received 
only  in  the  temples  of  these  divinities,  who  by  this  decree  were 
particularly  pointed  out  to  public  devotion. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Empire  expands,  therefore,  and  at 
the  same  time  concentrates.  It  expands  by  the  worship  of  the 
Lares,    it    concentrates    by   this    recognition   of    the    superiority   of 


Altar  of  Rome  and  of  Augustus  at  Lyons.  ^ 

a  small  number  of  national  divinities.  But  a  step  further  was 
taken :  monarchy  existed  upon  earth ;  it  was  established  also  in 
heaven  by  the  institution  in  all  the  provinces,  both  eastern  and 
western,  of  an  official  religion  whose  source  was  the  emperor.  In 
the  year  12  B.C.,  upon  the  invitation  of  Drusus,  the  deputies  of 
the  three  Merovingian  provinces  assembled  at  Lyons,  decided  there 
should   be   erected   at   the   public   expense,  at   the   junction   of    the 


'  Restoration  by  Monfalcon.     (Hiftf.  Mon.  de  la  Vide  de  Lyon,  vol.  i.  ad  fin.) 
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Saone  and  the  Ehone/  an  altar  dedicated  to  Eome  and  to  Augustus, 
and  that  around  the  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  or  of  the  Eternal 
City-  should  be  erected  sixty  lesser  statues,  representing  the  sixty 
Gallic  cities,  whose  names  were  to  be  engraved  on  the  altar  of 
the  gods.^  The  work  being  finished,  a  noble  Eduan,  client  of  the 
Julian  house,  elected  by  the  assembly  and  assisted  by  the  other 
priest  of  the  Augustal  worship,  celebrated  the  inauguration  of  the 
temple.*  Every  year,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the  deputies  of 
the  Comatw  provinces,  surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse, 
presented  themselves  here  and  offered  sacrifices  and  burnt  incense 
to  the  new  gods  of  Gaul. 

We  know,  without  being  able  to  give  details,  that  the  same 
thing  occurred  at  Narbonne,  at  Tarragona,  and  at  Merida,  and  we 
are  justified  in  saying,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
also  confirmed  by  very  numerous  medals  and  inscriptions,  that  all 
the  provinces  erected  altars  to  Eome  and  to  the  Augusti.^  Every 
year  deputies  elected  by  the  states  assembled  in  their  capital 
cities,  there  to  celebrate  the  grand  fete  of  the  Empire.  The  one 
having  charge  of  the  temple  was  called  in  the  West,  sacerdos 
ad  aranij    or  the  flamen  provincice ;   in  the   East,  6  apxiepev9,  a  title 

^  The  point  of  junction  of  these  rivers  has  often  changed ;  it  must  have  been  originally  at 
the  Place  des  Terreaux ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  south  of  Ainay  ;  at  the  present  time  it 
is  half  a  league  distant,  at  La  Mulatiere.  Excavations  made  in  1858  near  the  Place  des 
Terreaux,  in  the  former  Jardin  des  Plantes,  liave  brought  to  light  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  a  mass  of  fragments  which  must  have  made  part  of  a  magnificent  monument.  Two 
enormous  granite  columns  which  adorned  the  altar  of  Augustus  are  in  the  church  of  A  may. 
Monfalcon  (Hist.  Mon.  de  Lyon,  vol.  i.  p.  46)  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  very  nearly  in  the  place 
where  they  were  originally  erected. 

2  The  text  of  Strabo  (iv.  3,  2),  corrupt  in  this  place,  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  statue 
was  of  Rome  or  of  the  emperor.  Before  the  battle  of  Actium  there  was  already  in  Rome 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  people.     (Dion,  1.  8.) 

^  Strabo  says  sixty  tribes  ;  Tacitus,  sixty-four;  Ptolemy,  sixty-three.     In  Upper  Pannonia 
the  statues  of  the  cities  of  the  province  were  also  placed  around  the  Ara  Auoustt.     (C  I  L 
4192,4193.)  y  V   .    .     ., 

*  Ist  of  August,  10  B.C.  The  same  day  Claudius,  the  future  emperor,  was  bom  at  Lyons. 
(Livy,  Epit.,  cxxxvii.,  and  Suet.,  Claud.,  2.) 

"  In  speaking  of  the  temple  which  the  Spaniards  erected  to  Augustus  in  the  city  of 
Tarragona,  Tacitus  says  (Ann.,  i.  78):  natitm  in  omnes  provineias  cremplum.  Suetonius 
{Octav.,  59)  completes  this  idea:  Provinciarum  plercpque  super  templa  et  aras,  ludos  quoque 
quinquennales  pene  oppidatim  constituenmt.  We  know  there  were  temples  of  Rome  and 
Augustus  at  Tarragona  and  Merida  in  Spain,  at  Tingis  in  Mauretania,  at  Pola  in  Istria,  at 
Ephesus,  Nicaea,  Smyrna,  Sai-dis,  Cyme,  Pergamos,  Nicomedia,  Cvzicus,  Ancvra,  Milassa, 
Ciesarea  m  Palestine,  and  other  cities.     Ephesus  and  Nicaa  had  temples  of  Caesar  and  Rome. 

KairovT  U,mv  apK6iiivovKal  ....  oi  ^lovov  iv  roTQ'EXXnviKoXs  Wvtmv,  aXKd  izaiiv  Toif;  d\\oiQoaa 
Tuiv  'Pio/taiiov  ctKovei  syfvfTo.     (Dion^  li.  20.) 
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which  the  Greeks  employed  in  speaking  of  the  sovereign  pontificate 
of  the  emperor,  ixe<ya^  apxiepev^.  This  high  priest,  the  most 
important  personage  in  his  province,^  had  a  kind  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy  of  the  province,^  as  the  flamen  in  a  city  had  over 
those  of  his  own  town,  and  this  primacy  fell  as  a  legacy  to  the 
archbishop  in  the  Christian  church.  All  the  provinces,  therefore, 
had  a  religious  centre  where  the  same  divinity  was  worshipped. 
The  old  gods,  humbling  their  pride  before  these  new  divinities, 
gave  up  to  them  their  own  most  stately  ceremonies,  their  largest 
crowds  of  worshippers;^  and  the  adoration  of  Eome  and  the  Augusti 
became  the  real  religion  of  the  Empire.  The  cities  did  the  same 
as  the  provinces;  each  one  had  its  flamen  Augusti,  In  Caesar's 
time  the  scribes  of  Osuna  swore  by  Jupiter  and  the  Penates,  the 
Kepublican  oath;  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  the  duumvirs  of  Malaga 
swore  by  the  Divinity  of  the  dead  emperors,  the  Genius  of  the 
living  emperor,  and  by  the  Penates^ — by  the  local  divinities,  that 
is,  and  by  gods  unknown  to  the  Capitol  before  Augustus. 

We  have  used  the  word  clergy;  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  Augustal  worship  only  with  an  important  restriction. 
These  priests,  who  are  primarily  citizens,  are  ex-magistrates, 
onmihus  honoribus  functi^  members  of  the  Curia,  subject  to  the  public 
authority  which  keeps  the  control  of  religious  matters,  the  manage- 
ment of  property  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  of  the 
funds  obtained  by  collections  made  within  the  sacred  edifice,  in 
sedes  sacras,  and  exacts  the  fines  which  may  be  devoted  to 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ritual.  In  the  colony  of  Osuna, 
the  duumvirs  were  the  persons  who  decided  how  many  feasts 
there    should    be    in    the    year,   and    upon   what    days    these,    the 


'  This  he  was  as  late  as  359.     (Cf.  Code  Theod.,  XII.  i.  148.) 

=  Waddiiigton,  Voy.  arch,  en  Asia  Min.,  n.  885 ;  Perrot,  Explorat.  arcMol,  p.  200. 
The  letters  of  Julian,  49,  62,  and  63,  show  this  jurisdiction  in  the  fourth  century.  [Eusebms 
(//.  E.,  viii.  14)  says  it  was  established  by  Maximin  Daza,  rival  of  Licinius.  Maximin  no  doubt 
only  revived  an  older  institution.  We  know  that  in  the  earlier  Empire  the  Roman  colleg-e  of 
pontiffs  and  that  of  the  xv.  viri  sacris  faciundis  had  the  control  of  religious  affairs.  Pliny  in  his 
Letters  shows  that  a  tomb  could  not  be  moved,  even  in  Bithynia,  without  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs  at  Rome,  and  an  inscription  from  Puteoli  shows  us  that  the  election  of  municipal  priests 
must  be  ratified,  at  least  in  Italy,  by  the  xv.  viri  S  F.^  (Mommsen,  L  R.  K,  '26oS.)  This  was 
a  consequence  of  the  Sen.  Cons,  de  Bacch.  (Cf.  ii.  p.  2o\.)—Ed.'\ 

'  See  in  Tertullian  {Apol.,  35)  a  description  of  the  feast  of  the  Caesars.  The  Christian 
orator  shows,  naturally  enough,  only  the  extravagances  of  the  public  joy. 

*  le.r  Malacitana,  §  50  ;  Bronze-^  d'Omna,  §  81. 
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sacrifices,  and  other  solemnities  should  take  place/  The  flamen, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  the  magistrates. 
During  the  entire  duration  of  the  heathen  Empire,  religious  and 
political  authority  were  blended,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  former 
always  remained  subordinated  to  the  latter.  This  was  an  essentially 
Eoman  principle  of  government,  and  later,  determined  the  action 
of  the  emperors  towards  dissenters. 

The  religious  revolution  Ave  have  just  described  was  not  the 
work  of  a  day;  but  it  was  very  rapidly  achieved,  for  Augustus 
obtained  what  is  most  necessary  to  a  statesman,  time— for  forty-four 
years  he  was  able  to  prosecute  his  designs.  The  Augustal  worship, 
early  established  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  among  the  Ubii,'' 
had  already  been  carried,  fifteen  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Chi'istian  era,  into  the  regions  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder.^ 
That  it  could  go  so  far  as  this  proves  that  it  must  have  been 
very  rapidly  accepted  in  the  old  provinces.'* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  were  at  all  opposed  to 
these  changes,  which  were  made  without  violence,  and  were 
authorized  by  customs  as  well  as  by  beliefs.  The  druidic  priests, 
only,  considered  themselves  persecuted,  and  so  indeed  they  were, 
but  in  a  peculiar  way.  Augustus  divided  Druidism  into  two  parts; 
he  accepted  its  gods,  and  rejected  its  priests.  Against  the  latter  he 
promulgated  no  decree,  but  in  giving  the  Gauls  the  municipal 
organization  of  Italy,  he  took  away  fi'om  the  Druids,  without 
appearing  to  concern  himself  with  them,  their  judicial  power,  which 
passed  over  to  the  duumvirs  of  the  newly  constituted  states.  By 
his  new  sacerdotal  colleges  he  rendered  the  earlier  useless,  and  in 
applying  to  Gaul  the  general  laws  of  the  Empire,  which  forbade 
secret  associations  and  nocturnal  assemblies,  he  obliged  those  who 
still  wished  to  practise  their  religion  of  ten-or  to  hide  it,  while  the 
official  religion  attracted  to  its  new  altars  the  crowd  allured  by  its 

'  See  Articles  64,  72,  and  128  of  the  Law  of  Genetiva,  with  M.  Giraud's  commentary, 
Kouveau.v  Bronzes  cCOsuna,  chap,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi. 

=»  The  son  of  Segestes,  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  was  sacerdos  ad  aram  Ubiorum,    (Tac,  Ann.j 

i.  30,  57.) 

M)ion,  Iv.  10. 

*  Even  the  worship  of  the  div(B  was  very  early  accepted  by  them.  Less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  Augustus,  an  Augustal  priest  at  Avaricum  consecrated  a  monument  pro  salute 
C<esarum  et  populi  Romani  to  Minerva,  and  to  dim  Drusilla,  after  the  death  of  Drusilla,  there- 
fore, and  before  that  of  Claudius,  bf^tween  ;>^  and  41  a.d.     (Revue  archeol,  December,  1879.) 
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brilliant  and  cheerful  ceremonial.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  he 
prohibited  the  human  sacrifices  which  early  decrees  of  the  senate 
had  forbidden,'  and  permitted  only  slight  libations  of  blood  made 
by  voluntary  victims  ;  in  the  name  of  ambition,  he  summoned  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Empire  all  those  who  desired  to 
emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  the  province,  when  he  established  the 
rule  that  the  observance  of  the  old  rites  was  incompatible  with 
Eoman  citizenship,  and  that  a  man  must  speak  Latin  before  he 
could  be  admitted  to  the  legions,  the  public  offices,  or  the  honours  of 
Eome.'^ 

The  druidic  body  was  not  persecuted  in  the  least,  and  still  it 
received  a  mortal  blow;^  but  their  gods  were  saved  by  the  ingenious 
combination  that  Augustus  had  effected  between  the  religions  of 
Gaul  and  of  Eome.^  The  old  Gallic  altars  remained  standing  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  the  cities,  and  the  Eomans  beheld  a  grotesque 
pantheon  of  horned  and  three-headed  gods,  seated  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Indian  Buddha,  strange  objects  that  the  Greeks  would  have 
regarded  as  monstrosities. 

In  1711  there  was  discovered  in  Paris,  under  the  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  altar  consecrated  to  Tiberius  by  the 
boatmen  of  the  Seine,  Nautce  Parisiaci ;  beside  Gallic  gods,  whose 
names  had  been  changed  to  Jupiter  and  Vulcan,  was  Esus  cutting 
the  sacred  mistletoe,  the  god  Taurus,  tarvos  tricaranvs,  and  the 
god  Cernunnos.  Upon  the  altar  of  Eheims,  between  the  classic 
Mercury  and  Apollo,  is  carved,  in  the  place  of  honour,  a  horned 
god,    seated     cross-legged,    dispensing    from    a    leathern    sack    the 


^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxx.  5,  in  the  year  97  B.C.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  law  that  Tiberius 
crucified  the  African  priests  who  sacrificed  children  to  their  god  Moloch.  (Tertul.,  ApoL,  9.) 
Pliny,  however,  attests  that  in  his  time,  for  religious  or  political  motives,  men  were  buried 
alive  (xxviii.  3).  A  similar  execution  took  place  under  Julius  Caesar,  probably  as  a  religious 
expiation. 

^  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  army  (Suet.,  Tib.,  71),  of  the  government,  and  of  affairs  ; 
Claudius  deposed  the  Greek  judges  who  could  not  speak  Latin,  and  took  from  them  their  title 
of  citizen.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  16  ;  Dion,  xl.  17.)  In  the  llellenized  East,  which  had  an  important 
literature,  persons  of  consequence  learned  Latin  [though  so  learned  a  man  as  Plutarch  com- 
plains of  the  difficulties  in  understanding  it],  but  they  and  the  people  preserved  their  own 
language.  The  populations  of  the  western  provinces,  whose  past  did  not  protect  them  against 
the  invasion  of  a  higher  civilization,  became  the  pupils  of  Rome,  and  still  speak  her  language. 

^  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  the  Druids  in  the  Revue  archeol.  of 
April,  1880. 

^  Inscriptions  have  already  brought  to  our  knowledge  fourteen  goddesses  and  thirty-six 
gods  of  Gaul,  whose  names  are  given  by  Al.  Bertrand  in  the  Revue  archeol.  of  June,  1880. 
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beech-nuts  or  acorns  that  an  ox  and  a  stag  receive.      The  tmsted 


TOVT5 


"IT 


Vulcan. 


Jupiter. 


Esus. 


The  God  Taurus. 
Fraonients  of  an  Altar  found  unaer  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  (Museum  of  Cluny). 

collar  {tore)  around  his  neck  shows  his  Gallic  character.    Still  more 
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grotesque  is  the  altar  at  Beaune,  with  its  three-headed  god,  flanked 
by  Apollo  and  a  horned  divinity  with  goat's  feet.  In  other 
monuments  the  Eoman  element  does  not  even  appear.  These  three- 
headed  objects  are  hideous,  as  in  the  altar  of  Beaune,  or  barbaric, 
like  that  at  Eheims;  but  they  rudely  express  a  profound  idea 
which  the  Celts  brought  from  the  East,  where  the  Pelasgi  also 
found  it,^  that  of  a  Supreme  God,  one  in  essence  and  divided  into 
three  persons.      Had  the  Armorican  Abelard  these  Gallic  tn'cephalcv 


The  God  Cemunnos  (Museum  of  Cluiiy).'^ 

in   mind  when   he   conceived   the  Christian  Trinity  as  a  god  with 
three  heads? 

The  Greeks  had  preserved  this  Oriental  tricephalic  conception 
only  for  malevolent  or  infernal  beings,  Cerberus  and  the  hydra  of 
Lerna  [also  the  triple  Hecate],  and  the  Eomans,  notwithstanding 
their  Janus  and  their  double-faced  Hermes,  were  not  more  fond 
than  the  Greeks  of  these  unnatural  representations.^    Their  influence 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

^  The  lower  part  of  this  bas-relief  is  broken.  .  The  god,  doubtless,  was  seated  in  the 
Buddhic  attitude,  the  size  of  the  head  and  bust  making  it  probable  that  the  legs  were  folded 
under  him.  Only  four  of  these  figures  are  given  above.  There  are  eleven  others  and  one 
inscription  cut  upon  the  sixteen  faces  of  four  great  blocks  of  stone. 

^  The  Hermes  bifrons  of  the  Romans  do  not  represent  one  god  in  two  persons,  but  rather 
two  distinct  personages.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  656,  the  Hermes  representing  Faunus  and  Tutanus.) 
The  Hermes  which  gives  us  the  bust  of  Metrodorus  (vol.  ii.  p.  216)  bears  on  the  other  side  the 
figure  of  Epicurus. 
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brought  the  Gauls  by  slow  degrees  to  abandon  these  monstrosities. 
But  °the  extremely  vital  idea  of  a  divine  triad  is  preserved  and 
re-appears  in  the  statuette  of  Autun,  which  bears  above  the  ears 
of  the  principal  head  two  small  heads  which  are  scarcely  in  relief 
upon  the  skull.  All  these  gods  had  horns,  a  sign  of  the  divine 
power,  which  the  Africans  gave  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  people 


Altar  at  Rheims.' 

of  the  East  to  Alexander.  They  also  wore  the  tore,  another 
mysterious  symbol  of  divine  command  and  military  authority.  In 
the  lap  of  the  god  at  Autun  is  one  of  them,  adorned  by  two 
marine  monsters  with  ram's  heads. 

This  religious  reform,  which  had  silently  suppressed  a  national 
clergy    and    gathered    into    one    the     religious    beliefs    of    all    the 

'  Gallic  triad.    The  three-beaded  god  has  divided ;  Esus-Jupiter  is  attended  by  bis  Roman 
family,  Apollo  and  Mercury. 
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subjects  of  Rome,  had  been  well  conducted ;  but  this  worship 
of  the  Augusti  amazes  us,  and  the  adorers  of  power  appear  to 
us  ignoble  indeed.  We  shall  be  less  surprised  and  less  severe 
if  we  remember  that,  in  all  ages,  man,  overwhelmed  by  the 
vastness  of  heaven,  has  been  obliged  to  people  that  formidable 
solitude.       In    the    Middle    Ages    it    was   virtue,    or   what   was    so 


77/^^-V 


Altar  of  Reaune. 


Tricephalus  of  Rheinis. 


esteemed,  which  led  to  heaven ;  among  the  ancients,  virtue  was 
strength,  vis^  and  in  the  Greece  of  Homer,  heroes  were  honoured 
as  demi-gods.  In  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  "where  all  was 
god,  save  God  himself,"  the  kings  called  themselves  children  of 
the  Sun,  begotten  by  Ammon,  and  the  people  believed  them. 
The  Ptolemies  went  further,  aspiring  to  be  gods  during  their 
lifetime ;  they  were  so,  and  the  evil  spread  through  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,    and   even   Macedonian    Greece.      Rome    long    resisted    this, 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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but  the  doctrine  that  the  gods  were  but  the  upright  kings  of 
ancient  times  whom  the  gratitude  of  their  subjects  had  apotheosized, 
had  prepared  the  higher  classes  in  Rome  to  accept  without  much 
resistance   the   divine    character    of    the    Cassars,    while    the    crowd 


Gallic  God  in  Buddhic  Attitude  (Statuette  at  Autun).^ 

was  already   gained   over   to   this   innovation    by   the    ideas   which 
had  long  been  familiar  to  them. 

In  Italy,  the  faith  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  heart 
and  the  most  to  be  respected,  the  belief  in  the  Manes,  made  the 
dead  the  protecting  genii  of  the  living.  ^^The  mind  is  a  god," 
said  Em-ipides,  and  Cicero  repeats  this.^  All  the  rites  performed 
around  the  tomb  and  at  the  domestic  hearth,  which  formed  the 
true  popular  religion,  arose  from  this  idea. 

•  The  statuette  is  represented  in  front  view  and  in  profile,  to  show  the  little  head  over  the 
ear,  a  last  trace  of  the  ancient  tricephaly. 

^  Animus  ^ivhim  est  (Cic,  Tusc,  i.  26),  and  he  adds  {ibid.,  27) :    e<eleste  et  divinum  oh 
eamque  rem  cBternum  sit  necesse  est. 


In  tlie  imagination  of  these  men,  the  divi  nmnes,  being 
purified  by  the  funereal  ceremonies,^  and  becoming  the  object  of 
a  private  or  public  worship,  a  worship  of  memory,  affection,  and 
respect,  silently  peopled  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  the  serene 
regions  of  the  sky,  whence  they  protected  those  whom  they  had 
left.  ^'  Donata,"  says  an  inscription.  '^  thou  who  wast  pious  and 
virtuous,  save  all  thy  kindred!''^  And  they  were  invoked  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  invokes  the  saints:  Hie  invocatiir 
Fructuosus,^  Every  man  had  his  Genius,  and  this  belief  had 
become  so  habitual  to  the  Romans  that  they  applied  it  everywhere. 
Numerous  inscriptions  show  soldiers  seriously  paying  homage  to 
the  Genius  of  their  cohort  or  of  their  post,  and  tax-gatherers 
offering  libations  to  the  Genius  of  the  internal  revenue.*  Art 
took  up  the  idea  and  ennobled  it  as  it  does  all  which  it  touches : 
in  a  painting  recently  found  upon  the  Esquiline,  the  city  of 
Lanuvium  herself  assists  at  the  reconstruction  of  her  walls.^  In 
the  family  this  faith  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  filial  sentiment. 
*^The  Genius,''  says  Paulus  the  law}^er,  ''is  son  of  the  gods, 
and  father  of  men,"  and  elsewhere :  Genius  mens  nominatur  qui 
me  genuit,^  Three  centuries  earlier  Cicero  had  written :  "  We 
should  regard  the  relatives  whom  we  have  lost  as  divine  kings."  ^ 
The  tomb  was  the  altar  where  the  dead  was  admitted  to  the 
number  of  the  gods :  arain  consecravit^  says  a  sepulchral  in- 
scription.^ 

^  An  inscription  reads  :  .  .  .  .  opertis  [i.e.  rite  sepultis]  manibus,  divina  vis  est.  (Wilnianns* 
1225  c.) 

*  Leon  Renier,  Inscr.  d'Alg.,  283;  Cf.  Orelli-Henzen,  Nos.  6206  and  7400:  Pete  pro  parentes 
tuos,  Matronata,  says  this  latter  inscription,  with  an  error  which  an  educated  man  would  not 
have  made,  itself  a  proof  how  much  hold  this  belief  had  upon  the  popular  mind. 

'  a  I.  L.,  ii.  5052. 

*  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  des  inscr.,  1868,  p.  109.  In  the  camp  at  Lambese  all  worship 
was  addressed  to  the  Genius  of  the  legion  and  the  Genius  of  the  camp,  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  bearing  the  emperor's  likeness.  These  were  the  gods  that  the  legion  carried  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  As  for  Jupiter  and  the  other  divinities,  both  Roman  and  foreign,  their 
altars  were  outside  the  camp,     (Wilmanns,  Mem.  sur  Lambese,  1877,  ap.  Commentat.  lihilolog.) 

'  See  the  chromo-lithograph,  vol.  iii.,  facing  p.  500. 

®  All  inscription  in  Narboiine  reads  :  Genio patrono.     {^Revue  archeol..  May,  1879.) 

'  De  Leg.,  ii.  9  [also  for  details  of  the  will  of  Epicteta,  Cauer,  Del.  hiscr.  grcec.,  p.  77 
(1877),  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gott.  Alt,  §  16]. 

**  Orelli-Henzen,  No.  5087.  Another  is  thus  expressed  :  Dea  domino;  Rufice  Maternce,  aram 
et  lucum  consecravit  Macronia  Marcia  et  ei  omnibus  annw  sacrijicium  itistituit.  (Orelli,  No. 
4687.)  Still  another  is  in  these  words :  In  hoc  tumulo  jacet  corpus  cujus  spiritus  inter  deos 
receptus  est.     (Orelli-Henzen,  No.  7418.)     Cf,  also  Wilmanns,  241. 
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This      idea      of 


paternity      mid     protectorship,      essential     in 

the  eoneeption  of  the 
Genii,'  was  one  of  the 
religious  elements  of 
the  Aryan  mce :  the 
Ferouer  of  the  Persians 
are  the  Genii  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Greek 
dead  became  divine  in 
their  Elysium.  Upon  her 
funereal  monument 
Myrrhine  has  the  figure 
of  a  god.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  a 
faith  springing  from  the 
deepest  religious  conscious- 
ness of  these  nations 
should  have  naturallv  led 
devotees,  hypocritical  or 
sincere,  to  regard  him 
whom  the  senate  called 
the  Father  of  the  Country 
as  the  Genius  of  the 
Empire. 

A  decree  of  the 
senate  made  a  legal 
obligation  of  it,  requiring 
that  in  private  houses, 
as  well  as  in  temples, 
libations   should   be    made 


-.  T;-' 


Funereal  Monument  of  Myrrhine  (Louvre).' 

in   honoui'   of    Augustus,*-    and   Horace,    Ovid,  and    Petronius  prove 


'  Genius  deorum  JUius  et  parens  hominum,  ex  quo  homines  gignuntur.  (Preller,  Mm. 
Mt/tkoi.,  p.  6i>.)  Censurinus  (de  Die  nat.  3)  thus  defines  the  Genius  :  Genius  est  deus  cujus  in 
tnteia,  uf  quisque  natus  est,  virit.  Hie,  sive  quod,  ut  genamur,  curat,  sive  quod  una  genitur 
nobiscum,  sive  etiam  quod  nos  genitos  suscipit  ac  tuetur,  certe  a  genendo  Genius  adpellatur. 
Censorinus  wrote  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  I  have  quoted  a  decree  of 
Theodosius  (p.  20)  which  shows  the  worship  of  Genii  still  flourishing  in  392. 

^  Dion,  li.  ID,  after  the  death  of  Antony. 

^  Ravaisson,  Les  Monument.'*  funeraires  des  Grecs,  in  the  Hevue  des  religions,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
Upon  this  monument  Myrrhine  is  of  the  same  stature  as  MercMirv,  while  tlie  members  of  her 
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that  this  usage  was  rapidly  established.'  ^^At  his  evening  meal 
the  rejoicing  peasant  calls 
thee  to  his  table ;  he  pours 
for  thee  the  wine  from  his 
cup,  and  addresses  his  prayer 
to  thee  and  to  the  Lares.'' 
If  we  doubt  the  poet,  we 
may  read  a  curious  inscription 
of  the  duumvirs  of  Florence, 
in  the  year  18  a.d.,  ordering 
wine  and  incense  to  be 
offered  to  the  Genii  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
that  they  be  invited  to  the 
feast  celebrated  in  their  honour 
by  all  the  decurions.'^  It  was 
believed  that  the  prince  from 
beyond  the  tomb  watched 
over  his  people  as  a  father 
over  his  children  ;  and  an  in- 
scription of  the  Arval  brothers 
called  him  parens  puhUcus} 

Another  very  early  habit 
of  mind  arising  from  the 
incapacity  of  these  men  to  con- 
ceive a  god  in  his  sovereign 
greatness,  had  led  them  to 
submit  the  divine  beings  to  a 
most  strange   analysis.     Each   attribute   became   a   distinct   god.     A 


Tutela.^ 


family  yet  alive  are  of  inferior  stature.  Tlie  illustrations  in  vol.  ii.,  pp.  312  and  791),  have 
already  sliown  the  custom  of  ancient  artists  of  indicating  the  divine  character  of  their  personages 
by  loftier  stature. 

'  Horace,  Odes,  iv.  5,  35;  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  635;  Petronius,  60:  Augusto,patri  patricp, 
feliciter. 

2  Orelli,  No.  686. 

^  Orelli-TIenzen,  No.  7840.  The  Asiatics  were  so  familiar  witli  this  belief,  that  under 
Augustus,  tlie  kings  of  the  allies  resolved  to  finish  at  tlie  common  expense  the  greatest  temple 
in  the  world,  that  of  Olympian  Zeus,  at  Athens,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  the  Genius  of  the 
emperor.     (Suet,,  Octav.,  60.) 

*  Silver  figurine  in  the  British  Museum,  publislied  in  the  Gazette  arcfieol,  1879,  pi.  11. 
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goddess,  Tutela,  even  represented  in  a  special  and  consequently 
more  certain  manner  the  protection  which  each  god  should  give 
to  his  worshippers.^  "The  image  of  Tutela  is  in  every  house,"* 
says  S.  Jerome.  What  had  been  done  in  respect  to  the  divine 
attributes  was  next  done  in  respect  to  human  qualities.  Cicero 
speaks  of  cities  where  the  virtues  of  Quintus,  his  brother,  had 
been  canonized  and  placed  among  the  gods.'^ 

With  these  habits  of  mind  it  was  easy  for  the  Eomans, 
in  thinking  of  the  emperor,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
prince  himself,  who  sometimes  committed-  so  many  crimes  and 
foolish  acts,  and  that  imperial  intelligence,  always  the  same  under 
different  names,  thanks  to  which  a  hundred  million  persons 
during  two  centuries  never  witnessed  a  popular  insurrection,  nor 
saw  the  camp-fires  of  a  foe.^  The  happy  inspiration  which 
directed  this  policy  was  regarded  as  the  divine  element  which 
must  be  worshipped.  In  the  temples  of  the  new  faith,  adoration 
was  addressed  therefore  less  to  the  prince  than  to  the  Genius 
of  the  Eoman  people,  venerated  under  the  double  form  of  the 
Eternal  City  and  the  chief  of  the  Empire — not  the  worship  of 
a  man,    but   the   religion   of   the   divinized    State.^ 

The  prince  resided  in  a  given  place,  but  statues  of  him 
might  be  everywhere,  and  the  image  representing  the  Genius  or 
Numen   August  I  was   an   object    of   worship."     "The    statues   of   the 

^  Mauilius,  Afitronomica,  ii.  4:?3-428  : 

....  Rest  at  .  .  .  noscere  tutelas  ... 

Cum  (linnn  dedit  {Xafura)  ynagnvi  rirtutibux  ora 

Vondidit  et  larias  sacra  sub  nomine  ilre-'^. 

"  Isaiah,  57. 

' in  f/uibus  tuas  rirtnfes  consecratas  et  in  deorum  numero  rolhtcatas  rides.      ( Ad 

Quint.,  i.  1.) 

*  With  the  one  exception  of  the  bloody  interlude  of  a  civil  war,  lasting  eighteen  months, 
which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Nero. 

^  We  must  distinguish  between  the  provhicial  worship  of  Rome  and  of  Augustus,  and  the 
altogether  Roman  worship  rendered  to  the  divi.  Each  apotheosized  emperor  had  his  flamen  as 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  had  long  had,  and  were  honoured  collectively,  each  under  liis  own 
name,  by  the  college  of  sodales  August  ales,  composed  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  provincial  worship  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  State,  the  reigning 
emperor  was  honoured,  but  without  his  personal  name.  It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  19)  in 
what  way  the  worship  of  the  Lares  Augusti  united  the  local  religions  with  the  official  faith. 
Not  all  the  emperors  became  divi.  Of  the  twelve  Ctesars  first  in  order,  there  were  but  five  who 
obtained  the  consecratiu  from  the  senate  ;  and  according  to  the  Actce  of  the  Arval  brothers, 
up  to  the  time  of  Commodus  in  193  there  had  been  but  sixteen.  '  See  E.  Desjardins,  Le  Culte 
des  din. 

'''  By  the  same  process  of  analysis,  the  Greeks  made  a  divinity  of  Rome  itself,  and  after  the 
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gods,"  says  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  "  are  less  venerated  than 
those  of  the  Caesars."'  Tertullian  is  often  angry  with  the  pagan 
emperors,  but  for  all  that  he  places  them  very  near  God :  A  deo 
secundf\  solo  deo  minores ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
in  the  presence  of  triumphant  Christianity,  Aurelius  Victor  wrote :  '^ 
"  Princes  and  the  noblest  of  mortals,  by  the  integrity  of  their 
lives,  merit  entrance  into  heaven  and  the  glory  of  being  venerated 
as  equal  to  the  gods." 

The  words  ^' equal  to  the  gods"  are  too  strong.  The  personage 
proclaimed  divus  was  by  no  means  completely  a  god,'^  any  more 
than  are  the  divi  or  saints  of  Christianity.  But  "  he  was  more 
than   man,   a  sort  of   incarnate  and  present   divinity  to  whom  were 


j"'<? 


^ajfi-i*.. 


Introduction  of  a  Soul  into  Olympus.* 


due  faithful  worship  and  unlimited  devotion."^  The  heaven  of 
the  heathen  world  was  very  near  to  earth ;  all  these  ideas  still 
further  lessened  the  interval  separating  the  domain  of  men  from 
that  of  the  gods ;  and  ''  the  road  to  Jupiter,"  as  Pindar  says, 
was  easily  traversed  by  princes  many  of  whom  seem  to  us  to 
merit  the  severest  judgment  of  history.  Those  who  had  been 
honoured  on   earth  were   honoured   in   the  skies,  unless   the    senate 

had    caused   them   to    be    dragged    to    the    Gemoniae ''  We 

have    given    back    his    body    to    nature,"    said    Tiberius,    at     the 


defeat  of  Mithridates  tempies  were  consecrated  in  Asia  to  the  city  of  Rome.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv. 
56.)  15efore  the  battle  of  Actium  there  was  at  Rome  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Roman  people,     (Dion,  1.  8.) 

'  Spiceleg.  Solesm.,  ii.  p.  xli.     Melito  was  a  contemporary  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

^  De  Ccesaribiis,  38. 

^  Referring  to  the  apotheosis  of  Commodus,  decreed  by  Septimius  Sevorus,  Dion  (Ixxv.  7) 
translates  the  Latin  word  consecratio  which  made  a  divus,  by  iipiaiKaq  tdiSov  Tifidq.  The  Pope,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  also  called  during  his  life-time  divus  or  His  Holiness.  [The 
distinction  between  the  official  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  often  faulty  person  of  the  Pope  has  also 
its  analogy  in  what  has  been  said  above. — Ed.'] 

*  Bas-relief  on  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  tlie  Borghese  Villa. 

'  Id.,  liii.  16 :  .  .  .  .  Avyovaroc  wc  kuI  irXunv  n  rf  Kara  dvSpdJTrovg  lov  hirEKXijOt}.  Cf.  Vegetius, 
ii.  5. 
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funeral   of   Lis   adopted   father ;    ^'  let   us   now  worsliip    his   soul    as 
divine.-'^ 

The  worship  that,  according  to  these  ideas,  should  be  rendered 
at    Rome    to    the    dead    Augustus,    was    paid    in    the    provinces    to 
Augustus    yet    alive,    and    no   one    was    scandalized,   for    what  these 
nations   accorded   to    the    illustrious    pacificator    of    the    world    was 
no    more  than   what    the    senate    under    the    Republic    had    accorded 
to    obscure    proconsuls,    authorizing    these    officials    to    permit    the 
erecting  to  themselves  of   temples   by  the    people    of    tlu^    provinces 
over   which    they   ruled.'      Cicero,    who     refused     the     honour    for 
himself,   resolved   to   build   a    shrine    to    his    daughter,   and   a    mere 
pnetor   had   altars-^    in    Rome    itself,    as    had    also    throughout    the 
Roman   territory    the    old    kings    of    Latin    legend,    Ticus,    Faunus, 
and  Latinus,   the  native  gods  of  the  country.     We  also  apotheosize, 
but  without  having  faith  in   what  we  do;    for  us   it   is  a   question 
of    art,    but    for    the    ancients    it    was    an    article    of    creed,    and 
(^ven   after   the   age    of    scepticism    had    begun    most    persons    had 
faith    in    this.      In    the    worship    of    the    Ciesars,    therefore,    were 
blended    old    and    dc^ar    habits    of    devotion    to    the    gods    giving 
security,  abundance,  and  joy,  the  familiar  Lar  or  protecting  Genius, 
and    the   Penates.      These   divinities,    originally   distinct,    were   now 
but  one:  the  Augustal  Providence,  ^eficLtrn)  7rp6uoia,' 'diid  two  words 
sum    up   its   benefits:    Pax    Homnna.      All    the    emperors,   even   the 
insane   ones,  were  in  the  eyes   of   the  people   the  personification  of 
this     divinity,     and     for     two     centuries     the     provincial     writers 

^  Dion,  Ivi.  41.  Varro  coiksidtM-ed  it  suitable  that  cities  should  apotheosize  their  foundeis 
[a.s  Greek  cities  had  long  since  done.]  (S.  Au-ustine.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  4) ;  Cicero  esteemed  this 
custom  wi^e  {de  Omsol.  fraf/m.),  &nd  thought  that  vrrtuous  men,  ho,m  ^fudiis  atque  artihm 
expohtos,  lem  qwjdam  et  facili  lapsu  ad  deo^,  id  est  ad  naturam  sui  similem  pervolare., 

'  Cicero,  ad  Quint,  i.  1,  9;  ad  Att,  v.  21.  Concerning  the  temples  erected  in  honour  of 
Flamnnnus,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  In  Cato's  time,  Smyrna  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.  56.)  After  the  war  with  Perseus,  Rhodes  placed  in  her  principal 
sanctuary  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Roman  people.  (Polyb.,  xxxi.  16.)  Alexandria  made 
Augustus,  after  his  death,  the  protector  of  sailors.  (Philo,  Legnt.  ad  Caium,  p.  784.)  Athens 
honoured  his  grandson  Caius  Cajsar  as  a  new  god,  and  gave  a  priest  to  Drusus.  ( C.  I.  O.,  181 ,  264 
and  311.)  A  contemporary  of  Augustus,  Labeo,  had  a  temple  at  Cvme.  Cf.  Egger,'  Mem  of 
Ancient  History,  p.  78 ;  and  in  the  C.  I.  G.  an  inscription  from  Olbia,  2087 ;  from  Paphos, 
2()29  ;  from  Aphr.^isias,  2738;  from  Nisa,  2943.  etc.  See  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  tnser.,  vol.  i. 
p.  466  (duod.  ed.),  a  dissertation  by  the  Abb^  Mongault  on  the  divine  honours  accorded  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic. 

See  vol.  ii.  p.  609.  .  .  .   Ouivicatim  popnlus  statuas  pomeraf,rni  fhure  et  vi7io  supplicabat 
(Seneca,  de  Ira,  iii.  \H.)    See,  for  other  examples,  C.  I.  G.,  Nos.  311,  3514,  etc. 
*  Le  Uiis,  Inscr.y  iii.  858. 


celebrated  its  praises  with  enthusiastic  gratitude.  V(d(\  Eoma^ 
says  a  Pompeian  inscription ;  '^  Happiness  to  the  Emperor 
Augustus,"  says  another ;  and  a  third  adds :  "  Our  princes  being 
preserved  we  are  happy 
for  eternity."^  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  official 
flattery,  there  is  still  to  be 
heard  in  these  sentiments  an 
echo  of  public  opinion,  which 
in  times  less  prosperous  is 
wont  to  pronounce  a  differ- 
ent utterance. 

The  Romans  were  too 
strict  logicians  not  to 
develop  from  the  new  re- 
ligion all  the  latent  effects 
useful  to  their  policy.  The 
emperor  being  divus^  to  swear 
by  his  name,  by  his  fortune, 
or  by  his  Genius  became 
an  act  which  the  law 
sanctioned  and  made  bind- 
ing. Any  one  who  should 
violate  an  engagement  tlius 
made  was  beaten  with  rods. 
Tone  re  ne  jurato  f  and  this 
oath  was  required  of  all 
municipal  magistrates.^  The 
emperor's  statue  had  even 
a  privilege  which  the  Roman 
gods  had  not :    the    slave  who  succeeded  in  taking  shelter  beneath 


'  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iv.  1074, 1745. 

^  Digest,  xii.  2, 13, §  6.  The  senate  had  already  given  legal  force  to  the  path,  "by  the 
fortune  of  Caesar.''     (Dion.  xliv.  6.) 

3  On  this  point  see  p.  23.     Cf.  C.  L  L.,  vol.  v.  172,  and  C.  1.  G.,  193.3. 

*  Priestess  of  Jsis  with  the  lotos-flower  upon  her  forehead,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  .vase 
of  lustral  water.  Statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  [Note  the  beautiful  draping  of  this 
figure,  which  is  common  in  statues  of  Isis.  The  knotted  ends  belong  to  the  mantle  wrapping 
the  figure. — EdT] 


Priestess  of  Isis.* 
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it  could  not  be  torn  thence ; '  and  when  a  criminal  was  put  to 
death  in  any  place  where  this  statue  stood,  it  was  customary  to  veil 
the  sacred  face.  ^     Soon  it  became  sacrilege  to  break  this  image,  or 


Mitlini  ftiiciificing-  a  Jiull. 


even  so  much  as  to  retain  upon  the  hand  while  attending  to 
one's  body  the  imperial  head  engraved  upon  a  ring.  The  town 
of   Cyzicus,  which   had   rendered  so  great  services  to   Eome   in   the 

^  Labeo,  one  of  the  lawers  of  Augustus,  speaks  of  the  slave  qui  ad  utatuam  Ccesaris  confugit. 
(Digest,  xxi.  14,  §  12.)  This  ri^ht  had  been  recognized  since  the  year  42  B.C.,  in  the  Heroon  or 
chapel  of  Caesar.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  463.  The  Greeks  had  extended  this  right  of  asylum  so  far  as 
to  render  the  administration  of  jui?tice  impossible  ;  the  Romans,  with  their  good  sense  in  matters 
of  government,  seem  to  have  allowed  this  riglit  only  in  the  case  of  the  emperor's  statue  and  only 
to  the  slave  taking  refuge  beneath  it.  Dion  (xlvii.  19)  says  this  expressly  :  oTnp  ovctvi  ovU  tUv 
OfQv,  except  in  the  case  of  the  asylum  of  Romulus,  which  thev  early  rendered  inaccessible. 

^Dion,  Ix.  12. 

■*  Bas-relief  in  the  Louvre.  This  is  the  most  important  monument  remaining  to  us  of  the 
Persian  worship  of  Mithra  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Mithra,  in  his  cavern,  .?/)^/rt'Mw,  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter  Sabazius,  the  bull,  whose  blood  will  give  regeneration.  Around  the  prostrate  bull  are 
a  scorpion,  a  serpent,  and  a  dog.  To  the  right  and  left  the  Genius  of  the  day  with  lighted 
torch,  and  of  the  night  with  torch  extinguished.  Overhead  is  the  earth  with  its  productions; 
higher  still,  Aurora  about  to  disappear,  and  the  sun  ascending  from   the  horizon.     Upon  the 


affair   of   Mithridates,  lost  its  liberty  in  consequence   of   neglecting 
this  worship  of  Augustus.^ 

When  the  emperor  had  his  temples  in  all  the  provinces,  his 
priests  in  every  city,  his  offerings  in  the  lararium  of  each  man's 
house,  it  might  well  appear  that  the  Eoman  world  was  en- 
compassed with  religious  bonds  of  a  strong  and  durable  character. 
The  efforts  made  by  Augustus  to  bring  under  control  the  thing 
most  uncontrollable — religious  belief,  are  a  very  masterpiece  of 
skill.  How  easily,  nevertheless,  will  religious  emotion  break  the 
meshes  of  this  net  thrown  over  the  human  conscience !  Men  in 
public  life  will  be  able  to  content  themselves  with  this  cold  and 
formal  devotion,  which  gives  no  answer  to  the  wants  of  the  soul. 
Women,  children,  old  men,  persons  of  simple  minds,  while  paying 
to  the  emperor  the  worship  demanded  by  gratitude,  will  seek  hope 
and  comfort  at  other  altars.  From  the  East,  that  inexhaustible 
factory  of  religions,  will  come  mystic  or  sensual  ardours  that  neither 
policy  nor  persecution  can  control.  Isis  and  Serapis,  the  Great 
Mother  and  the  Phrygian  Sabazius  are  already  in  Eome;  Mithra 
will  soon  be  there,  with  his  baptism  of  blood  ;'^  and  already  in 
Judaea  was  growing  up  to  manhood  He  whose  disciples  will  confound 
all  this  wisdom.  It  will  have  endured,  however,  for  more  than 
three  centuries — a  very  short  life  for  a  religion,  but  very  long  for 
a  political  institution.  The  official  religion  of  Augustus,  made  up 
of  old  and  new  elements  adroitly  combined,  was,  in  fact,  only  a 
great  administrative  measui'e. 


IV. — The   Provincial   Assembly. 

The  principal  machinery  of  this  institution  was  the  provincial 
assembly,  which,  besides  its  religious  character,  had,  moreover,  in  a 
certain  measure,  a  political  character. 

It    has    already   been    shown^  that    the    ancients   were    not    so 

bull,  the  inscription  :  "  To  Mithra,  the  invincible  Sun-God."    This  bas-relief  was  consecrated  at 
Rome  in  a  vault  beneath  the  Capitol.  • 

'  Inouria  cerrimoniarum  divi  Augmti.     (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  36.) 

2  Under  Claudius.     (Orelli-Henzen,  No.  5844.) 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  194  et  sq. 
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ignorant  as  has  been  supposed  of  the  representative  system,  that  is 
to  say,  of  delegated  sovereignty. 

Provincial  assemblies  were  an  ancient  institution,  dear  to  all 
peoples  of  the  Hellenic  race.  From  the  Adriatic  to  the  Taurus  we 
find  it  everywhere  established ;  we  again  discover  it  among  the 
Ituliot  populations,  and  Caesar  attests  that  it  existed  in  Gaul,  where 
every  year  he  himself  assembled  staters  general  of  the  entire 
country,  concilium  to  tins  Gall  ice.  In  ISpain  and  Cilicia  he  did  the 
same ;  and  before  undertaking  his  reforms  in  the  organization  of 
the  provinces,  Augustus  summoned  all  the  heads  of  the  states  to 
meet  him  at  Narbonne.  In  peaceful  times  these  assemblies  were 
festive  occasions;  to  the  religious  solemnity  succeeded  secular 
amusements,  games,  and  shows  embellished  by  all  the  arts. 
Ehetoricians  and  po(>ts,  artists  and  philosophers  gathered  on  these 
occasions,  and  even  traders,  and  this  has  always  been  the  case. 
But    the   chief    mi^n    of    a    province,   principes   civitatum^    could   not 

remain  together  many  days  without  dis- 
cussing their  common  affairs  and  wishes; 
and  this  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  they  did. 

One  of  these  provincial  councils,  that 

'■"^hXir^'rugt^T:" "  ^*    Ly°"«'   'i'^^   l^ft   traces   of   its    history, 

and,  though  they  are  only  mutilated 
inscriptions,  they  suffice  to  prove  that  this  assembly  deliberated 
upon  measures  of  general  interest,  since  it  voted,  at  one  time, 
thanks  and  statues  to  the  Roman  and  Gallic  magistrates,  at  another, 
the  indictment  of  the  imperial  legate  before  the  senate  and  the 
emperor.  For  the  support  of  the  temple  and  its  priests,  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  for  the  expenses  of  the  deputations 
sent  to  Rome,  it  had  a  treasury  filled  by  means  of  a  special 
assessment,  its  receipts,  expenses,  and  litigations  being  in  charge 
of  regularly  appointed  officers.  This  assembly  constructed  an 
amphitheatre,  where  each  deputy  had  his  assigned  seat,  and  feasts 
and   games'^   were   given   there,    notably   contests    of    eloquence  and 

'  ^^,  I>VRMIVS  IIIVIR  HONORI.  The  obverse,  a  diademed  head;  the  reverse, 
AVGVSTVS  CESAR.  Augustus  in  a  biga  drawn  by  elephants,  holding  a  palm.  Silver  coin 
of  the  Durmian  family.  Many  temples  at  Rome  were  consecratedto  Honor,  whom  the  Romans 
divinized. 

2  In  1806  a  line  mosaic  representing  the  games  of  the  circus  was  discovered  at  Lyons,  under 


Altar  at  Lyons  on  a  Great 
Bronze  of  Tiberius  (reverse.)^ 


of  poetry,  whose  singular  regulations  have  been  -preserved  to  us 
by  Suetonius.  It  appears  that  Augustus  granted  this  provincial 
senate  the  same  right  that  he  had  allowed  to  the  senate  at  Rome, 
namely,  that  of  coining  bronze  money ;  at 
least,  it  is  believed  that  the  pieces  repre- 
senting the  altar  of  Rome  and  of  Augustus, 
surmoimted  by  tripods,  and  having  two 
columns  at  the  corners  bearing  victories, 
were  struck  by  order  of  the  Lyonese 
assembly.^  The  notion  of  a  common 
country  appears  from  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  any  particular  state;  the  pontiffs 
at  the  national  altar  are  called  the  priests 
of  the  thi-ee  Gauls ;  the  place  where  the  temple  stood,  although 
in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Lyons,  seems  to  have  been  a  territory 
by  itself — as  is  the  district  of  Columbia  in  the  United  States,  so 
was  this  domain  the  common  possession  of  all  Gallia  Comata,  while 
belonging  to  no  one  of  the  states  com- 
posing the  nation. 

The  people  of  the  provinces,  there- 
fore, at  the  altar  of  a  foreign  master 
recovered  their  nationality ;  also  they 
found  justice  there,  which  is  the  excuse  for 
their  apparent  servility.  Rome  recognized  in  her  subjects  the  right 
of  addressing  to  her  their  complaints.  Immediately  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  Macedon,  the  senate  received  the  appeals  of 
the  allies,^  and  numerous  laws  de  pecuniis  repetundis  regulated  the 
procedures  and  penalties.  One  provision  of  these  laws  is  remark- 
able :  to  secure  to  the  provincials  the  means  of  criticizing  the 
administration  of  their  governor,  the  latter  was  required  to 
deposit    a    copy    of    his   accounts    in    two    cities   of    his    province. 

the  Rue  du  Rempart,  two  hundred  paces  distant  from  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Augustus.  It  is 
about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  nine  and  a  half  long,  and  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Lyons.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  competitors  wear  only  the  four  colours  adopted  before  Domitian,  re- 
presenting the  four  seasons  :  green  (spring),  red  (summer),  blue  (autumn),  and  white  (winter). 
Domitian  added  to  these  tour  factiones  the  factiones  aurata  and  pitrpurea  (Suet.,  Dom.,  7). 

^  Bernard,  Descript.  des  Antiq.,  etc.,  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  pi.  vi.  Nos.  2-14. 

^  Comarmond,  op.  cit.,  pi.  xxvi.  No.  4.    See  also  p.  24  of  this  volume. 

'  Denarius  of  Roman  Gaul,  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

^  As  earlv  as  173  B.C.     Livv,  xhii.  1.  and  xlii.  2. 
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But  if  there  were  under  the  Republic  some  very  conspicuous 
condemnations,  there  were  also  many  scandalous  acquittals 
and  pretended  punishments,  and  an  accused  person  who  went  into 
voluntary  exile  retained  possession  of  his  property.  In  the  time  of 
the  Empire,  when  the  deputies  arrived  in  Rome,  the  patron  of  the 
province  received  them  into  his  palace;  he  conducted  them  to  the 
senate,  where  a  counsel  was  assigned  them,  selected  from  among  the 
most  eminent  orators,  and  then  began  those  memorable  prosecutions 
of  which  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  have  told  us.  Both  of 
these  authors,  who  had  been  already  consuls,  were  more  than  once 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee  of  accusation.  In  the  letters 
of  Pliny  we  read  of  five  governors  sued  by  the  provincial 
deputation,  and  of  these  five,  three  were  condemned;  in  what  is 
left  to  us  of  the  books  of  Tacitus,  twenty-two  accusations  and 
seventeen  condemnations  appear.^  Ere  long  we  shall  hear  Thrasea 
pronounce  these  significant  words :  ''  The  subject  nations  once 
trembled  before  the  republican  proconsuls,  now  it  is  the  imperial 
proconsuls  who  tremble  before  our  subjects.''  And  they  had 
reason  to  tremble,  for  the  penalty  was  not  now,  as  under  the 
Republic,  a  voluntary  exile  to  the  delightful  groves  of  Tibur  or 
Prreneste,  with  the  preservation  of  all  one  possessed ;  but  it  was 
the  loss  of  fortune,  and  banishment  to  one  of  the  Cyclades  or 
the  arid  rock  of  Gyaros.'"^ 

The  imperial  government  relied  so  completely  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  censorship  intrusted  to  the  provincial  assemblies  that 
Claudius  made  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint  a  man  to  a  new  office 
until  after  an  interval  of  several  months,  in  order  to  leave  time 
for  complaints  to  reach  the  senate.^  We  have  a  list  of  gifts  sent 
by  an  ex-legate  to  a  deputy  who,  in  a  provincial  assembly,  had 
caused  to  be  rejected  a  resolution  to  accuse  at  Rome  his 
predecessors.  The  value  of  the  gifts,  and  the  terms  in  which 
the   letter  accompanying  them  was  couched,  show  the  alarm  which 

^  Other  examples  are  g:iven  in  Dion  and  in  Amm.  Marcellinus. 

"  The  exile  was  sent  to  some  island  at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  main  land,  unless,  by  special 
favour  he  were  permitted  to  reside  in  Sardinia,  or  in  Cos,  Rhodes  or  Lesbos.  The  richest  were 
not  allowed  to  retain  out  of  their  fortunes  more  than  125,000  denarii  (Dion,  Ivi.  27),  and 
were  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  this  property  by  will.  {Diyest,  xxvii.  1,  18,  and  Dion, 
Ivii.  22.) 

^  Dion,  Ix.  25. 
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these    accusations   caused,    and    the    good    conduct    in    office   which 
they  must  have  inspired.^ 

The  people  of  the  provinces  called  for  rewards  for  their 
governors  as  well  as  punishments.  Eesolutions  passed  by  a 
provincial  assembly  in  favour  of  the  legate  recommended  him  to 
the  prince  for  further  honours,'  and  Augustus,  attaching  much 
importance  to  these  manifestations,  took  care  to  insure  their 
sincerity.  He  would  not  allow  the  subjects  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  who  was  to  be  the  object  of 
these  expressions  of  gratitude;  an  interval  of  at  least  sixty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  governor's  term  of  office  was  required 
before  the  deliberation  upon  this  vote  of  thanks  was  in  order. 
A  rescript  of  the  year  331  refers  to  this  twofold  right  ^  of 
commendation  or  censure,  and  the  Digest  shows  that  the  emperor 
replied  directly  to  the  assembly/ 

The  provincials  made  use  of  the  formidable  privilege  of  accusa- 
tion only  in  the  last  extremity  ;  but  frequently  they  sent  deputations 
to  Eome  bearing  their  requests,  preces  sociorum^  and  good  emperors 
regarded  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  listen  to  these  prayers.  Tacitus 
and  Dion  tell  us  of  this  in  the  case  of  Tiberius,'^  and  we  may  be  sure 
it  was  so  with  Augustus  and  all  wlio  were  truly  emperors. 

We  have  not  the  details  of  the  ceremony  of  January  1st, 
which  took  place  every  year  in  the  presence  of  the  governor, 
for  the  renewal  of  the  soldiers'  and  provincials'  oath  of  fidelity.*^ 
The  former  were  doubtless  represented  by  their  chiefs,  the  latter 
by  their  deputies,  and  it  was  still  another  occasion  of  meeting  and 
of  coming  into  mutual  understanding. 


'  These  presents  were  :  a  cloak  from  Canusium,  a  Laodicaean  dalmatic,  a  g'old  clasp  set  with 
precious  stones,  a  pelt  from  Brittany,  a  seal-skin,  and  2o,000  sesterces,  or  a  year's  salary  of  a 
legionary  tribune.  Tlie  date  given  is  238,  but  the  event  took  place  about  the  year  '2'Ib.  [Seal- 
skin was  considered  an  excellent  protection  against  thunder-bolts.  Augustus,  who  was  much 
afraid  of  lightning,  always  wore  one.     Suet.,  Octav.,  29,  90.-^6?,] 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  20;  Dion,  Ivi.  'Iv) ;  Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.,  22;  Amm.  Marcel.,  xxx.  5. 
Pliny  the  younger,  in  his  Panegyric,  devotes  an  entire  paragrapli  (70)  to  the  advantages  of  this 
custom  in  the  just  administration  of  the  Empire. 

'  Dion,  Ivi.  25,  and  the  Theodosian  Code,  i.  40,  3. 

*  Diom  Iladrianus  n/J  Koivi^  QtrradKuiv  ....  rescripsit.  {Digest,  v.  i.  37  ;  xlvii.  14,  1  ; 
xlix.  '.  1,  etc.) 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  13 ;  Dion,  Ivii.  17. 

"  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  28,  44,  45,  60,  101  ;  Dion,  Ivii.  8.  See  ap.  Wilmanns,  Liscr.,  2839,  the 
oath  of  the  Aritienses  (Alvega,  near  Abrantes). 
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The  function  and  usefulness  of  these  assemblies  was  lone: 
underrated/  but  the  traces  of  them  are  easily  followed  all  through 
the  duration  of  the  Empire.'-  It  has  been  forgotten  that,  with 
their  right  of  accusing  a  guilty  magistrate — not,  as  formerly, 
before  those  who  were  themselves  his  accomplices,  but  before  a 
prince  interested  in  doing  justice  in  the  provinces  to  the 
end  that  peace  might  prevail  there — the  provincial  councils  must 
have  been  a  salutary  check  upon  the  imperial  administration, 
and  that  to  them  must  be  ascribed  a  part  of  that  prosperity  to 
which  every  history  of  the  early  Empire  bears  witness.  On  one 
occasion  even,  they  perhaps  saved  the  Eoman  dominion,  Avhen,  in 
the  time  of  Yitellius,  everything  seemed  to  be  breaking  up,  and 
Veleda  was  inciting  (lermany  to  revolt,  the  deputies  of  the  Gallic 
states,  being  assembl(Hl  at  liheims  to  decide;  whether  thev  should 
take  part  with  C'ivilis,  summoned  the  Treviri,  ^^in  the  name  of  the 
three  Gauls,'-   to  lay  aside  their  arnis.'^ 

When  to  these  rights  of  the  provincial  assemblies  we  add 
those  of  the  cities — popular  eomitia,  the  election  of  magistrates, 
jurisdiction  of  the  duumvirs,  unrestricted  management  of  municipal 
affairs,  even  the  organization,  in  ease  of  need,  of  a  city  militia^ 
— we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  in  this  despotic 
Empire,  as  it  is   called,  many  principles  of   liberty,  and  we  under- 

^  It  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  remark  that  I  called  attention  to  their  importance  nearly 
forty  years  since  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  M.  le  l'r()cnreur-G^n«^ral  Humbert  wrote 
recently  with  much  reason  :  "Liberty  became  the  victim  of  the  immensity  of  a  state  which  no  one 
knew  how  to  transform  into  a  representative  f^overnment."  But  it  will  not  do  to  exaggerate 
the  function  of  these  assemblies,  and  make  the  sacerdos  provincife,  as  has  been  said,  "  almost 
the  governor's  equal."  The  religious  festival  at  which  the  pontiff  presided  had  no  more  political 
importance  than  the  French  loth  of  August  under  the  Empire,  or  that  of  S.  Louis  under  the 
Restoration.  A  crowd  gathers  around  tliese  official  ceremonies  by  reason  of  the  display  made 
on  sucli  occasions,  and  finds  in  it  an  opportunity  for  a  holiday.  The  prefects  always  wrote  to 
the  Emperor,  as  Pliny  did  to  Trajan,  on  the  subject  of  the  prayers  addressed  "  with  pious  zeal," 
by  all  Hitliynia,  "for  the  welfare  of  the  prince."  But  the  importance  of  the  provincial 
assembly  did  not  lie  in  this  direction. 

*  .  .  .  .  concilium  fpiod  apud  eos  cfif  nnnuum.  (Amm.  Marcel.,  xxviii.  6,  and  in  many  places 
in  the  Dif/est  and  the  Theod.  Code,  e.g.  xii.  5,  2,  and  1,  7,  0,  12,  L3,  etc.)  It  is  even  spoken  of 
in  the  middle  of  the  oth  century.  (Sid.  Apoll.,  Epixt.,  i.  6,  and  Pan.  Ar.:  \a-  Blanc,  Inj^cr. 
Chret.  de  la  Gaule,  No.  .')4."')  a.^ 

•*  It  is  needful,  liowever,  to  avoid  confusing  this  assembly  at  Rheims,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  with  the  regular  assembly  at  Lyons.  The  former  was  of  the  nature  of  Cfesar's 
conctliion  (iallifp.  and  was  convoked  at  the  instigation  of  the  partisans  of  Rome. 

^  Article  1(«  of  tlie  law  of  Genetiva  Julia.  Cf.,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  inscr.,  the 
author's  study  on  the  Trihuni  militiiyn  a  popnlo.  The  question  of  municipal  liberties  is  treated 
in  chapter  Ixxxiii.,  entitled  T/ie  Cifv. 


Stand  the  legitimacy  of  the  imperial  government  in  the  eyes 
of  the  subject  nations.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this 
history  how  and  by  what  causes  these  municipal  liberties  gradually 
disappeared;  but  we  can  even  now  perceive  how,  in  the  desi^-n 
of  Augustus,  these  provincial  assemblies,  useful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  each  province,  would  necessarily  remain  sterile  as 
regards  the  general  policy  of  the  Empire. 

The    Romans,    who    cared    not    to    intervene    in    the    domestic 
affairs    of    their    subjects,    saw   these    assemblies   without   jealousy, 
and   would,  without   regret,    have   allowed  the  emperor   to   increase 
theii-  importance.     This    Julius   Caesar  would  assuredly  have  done— 
he     who     so     well     understood     that     Rome     must     broaden     her 
institutions     as     she    had    enlarged    her    Empire,    who    had    sent 
numerous   colonies   across   the   seas   to   latinize   the   conquered,  who 
had  given  millions  of  foreigners  the  rights  of  citizens,  had  incited 
many    provincials    into    the    senate,    and    had    decorated    many    of 
their   cities   with   those   monuments   which    Augustus    reserved    for 
Rome  only.     He  would  never  have  omitted  to  utilize,  as  sovereign, 
those   assemblies    from   which,    as    general,    he    had    been    able    to 
derive   so   much   advantage.     Augustus,    satisfied   with    the   services 
which   they   could   afford   to   render   him   in   the   good    government 
of   the   Empire,    did   not  at  all  desire  to  make    of   them  a  political 
instrument.      Intelligently    developed,    this    institution   Avould    have 
furnished   him   with   the  point  of   support   he   found   nowhere  in  a 
State    disturbed    by    so    many   wars,    decimated    by    so    many   pro- 
scriptions, where   nothing    strong  was  left,   unless   it  were  the  fear 
of   new   wars   and   new   proscriptions.     In   all   the   Empire   he    saw 
but   Rome,    and    in  Rome   only   the    senate,  Avhich   he  would   have 
gladly  reduced  to   the  number  of   three  hundred  members,^  for  the 
purpose    of    concentrating    the    government    of    the    world    in    the 
hands    of    the    Roman    aristocracy,    now   docile    to    his    authority; 
and,    in    respect   to   the   deputies    of    the    provinces,  all    he    asked 
from  them  was  to  come  and  burn  incense  upon  his  altar.- 


'  Dion,  liv.  14. 

^  The  successors  of  Augustus  long  manifested  the  same  distrust  of  the  members  of  the 

provincial  aristocracy.     Those  aspiring  to  public  office  were  obliged  to  employ  a  third  of  their 

fortune  in  buying  real  estate  in  Italy  (Pliny,  Epist.,  vi.  19) ;  and  when  they  obtained  a  seat  in 

the  senate  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  reside  in  Rome,  which  was  in  itself  not  unreasonable, 

VOL.  IV.  E  ' 
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y. — OeGANIZATION     of    THE     PROVINCES. 


Out  of  the  eighteen  years  which  followed  the  batth^  of 
Aetiuui,  Augustus  speut  at  least  eleven  in  organizing  the  provinces.^ 

Gaul  and  Spain  occupied  him  first.  lie  went  thither  at  the 
elose  of  the  year  27  B.C.  after  having  caused  all  the  armies 
and  half  of  the  provinces  to  be  legally  conferred  upon  himself  at 
Rome,   where  he  left  Agrippa   consul. 

lie  went,  it  was  said,  to  carry  out  Caesar's  designs  against 
the  Britons,  and  poetry  already  sang  his  victories  at  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  world."  But  Augustus  considered  that  in  this 
expedition  he  should  gain  little  and  risk  much  ;  he  therefore  left 
the  Britons  free.  Strabo  considers  the  decision  wise.  ''  It  is 
estimated,"  he  says,  "that  the  duties  paid  by  these  islanders  upon 
our  commodities  exceed  the  amount  of  an  annual  tribute."  ^  This 
policy  was  successful ;  the  British  chiefs  sent  to  the  euiperor 
respectful  embassies  and  offerings  to  be  consecrated  in  the  Capitol. 
The  time  that  he  would  have  wasted  in  this  useless  conquest 
Augustus  occupied   in   organizing  what   had  already  been  conquered. 

Notwithstanding  Agrippa's  victories  in  the  year  37,  Gaul  had 
remained  murnuiring,  in  the  extremities  at  least — in  Aquitania, 
supported  by  the  Pyrenees  as  by  a  fortress,  and  in  Belgiuui, 
Avhere  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Germans  kept  alive  an  agitation. 
As  soon  as  he  was  rid  of  Antony,  Augustus  had  sent  into  Gaul 
three  armies,  which  put  an  end  to  these  last  struggles  of  dying 
liberty  (29  B.C.).  The  first  conquest,  that  of  the  soil,  was 
completed.  The  second  remained,  more  difficult  to  make,  that 
of   minds   and   of   customs,  for   the   social   organization  that  had  so 


but  if  they  desired  to  revisit  their  Penates  and  their  fellow  citizens,  for  ever  so  brief  a  stay,  a 
permission  from  the  emperor  was  required. 

^  From  September,  31  B.C.  to  August,  21)  B.C.,  he  was  in  the  East.  From  the  elose  of  '27  to 
the  close  of  24  he  was  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  winter  of  the  year  '22  was  spent  in  Sicily  ;  the 
year  21  in  Greece  and  at  Samos ;  the  year  20  in  Asia,  Bithynia,  and  Syria ;  the  year  ID  at 
Samos  and  Athens,  returning  to  Rome  the  12th  October.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  It)  we  find 
him  in  Gaul,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Home  until  the  middle  of  the  year  13.  Many  times 
during  the  years  10  and  8  he  revisited  Gaul.  The  reorganization  of  the  provinces  is  the  phrase 
for  ever  on  the  lips  of  Dion  and  Zonaras  in  accounting  for  all  these  journeyings. 

^  Hor.,  Carm.,  I.  xxv. ;  IV.  i.  14t>. 

3  Strabo,  iv.  p.  200. 
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heroically  supported  the  struggle  still  subsisted  unimpaired,  and  the 
Druids  continued  to  attract  the  crowd  to  their  judicial  tribunals,  to 
their  schools,  and  to  their  sanguinary  sacrifices.  But  if  Augustus 
was  not  the  man  of  force,  he  was  the  man  of  skill;  he  had  not 
conquered  the  Gauls,  but  he  was  able  to  transform  them.  He  did 
three  things  in  which  were  manifested  that  patient  skill,  that  art 
of  pacifying  and  extinguishing  which  made  up  his  genius.  He 
established  administrative  divisions  so  conceived  as  to  break  uj)  the 
old  federations  or  clientships ;  he  distributed  privileges  unequally 
through  these  provinces  for  the  sake  of  creating  different  interests 
among  the  Gauls,  as  the  senate  had  previously  done  in  Italy  after 
the  war  of  independence;  lastly,  he  undertook  the  task  of 
converting  these  sons  of  the  Druids  to  tlie  Eoman  polytheism. 
How  far  he  succeeded  in  this  attempt  we  have  just  now  seen. 

Narbonensis,  long  since  submissive,  preserved  its  former  limits, 
but  received  in  many  of  its  cities  numerous  colonists,  and  the 
frontier  of  Aquitania  was  carried  forward  to  the  Loire,  for  the 
purpose  of  massing  the  Gallic  peoples  in  the  west  to  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  compact  mass  of  the  Aquitaiiian  tribes.  In  the 
east,  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  down  to  its  mouth,  was  placed  under  the  same  military 
commandant;  later,  Augustus  made  of  this  two  provinces.  Celtica, 
reduced  by  one  half,  was  called  from  that  time  Lugdunensis.^ 

In  the  three  ^' Comatie "  provinces  ^4ie  made,"  says  one  of 
his  historians,  ^^a  census  of  the  Gauls,  and  ordered  their  way  of 
living  and  their  political  condition."  ^  He  changed  the  boundaries 
of  the  territory  of  certain  peoples^  and  the  name  or  site  of 
their  capital  city,  in  order  to  efface  the  habits  and  the  re- 
collection  of   their   time  of   independence.     Whole  hordes  had  been 


^  It  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.,  iii.  41)  that  Gerinania  Superior  and 
Germania  Inferior  were  already  formed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  spealdng 
of  a  priesthood  ad  aram  Ubiormn,  in  the  year  9  a.d.,  Tacitus  (Ann.,  i.  39,  57)  authorizes  us  to 
believe  that  this  organization  dates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Dion,  liii.  2'2  :  .   .   .   .  tov  jSiov  ti'iv  te  iroXiTtiav. 

^  He  made  these  changes  even  in  the  case  of  old  Roman  cities  ....  urbes  ....  numero 
civium  ampliavit  quasdam  ef  Jinibus  {llygiuus,  Gromat.  de  Limit,  comt.,  pp.  117  and  119). 
With  much  moie  reason  must  he  have  pursued  this  course  in  Gaul.  These  changes  were  a 
principle  of  the  Roman  administration.  They  had  applied  it- also  in  Asia  ....  'Pw/ia7ot  t>'  u>v 
I'm  Kai  rag  ^laXiKTovg  Kat  rd  orofiUTa  cnro^t^KiiKaaiv  o'l  TrXtlaroi  yiyoporoc  itipov  rivbg  fiepiafiov 
Trig  x^P^Q  (Strabo,  xii.  4,  6). 
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exteriiiiuiited,  and  he  gave  their  hinds  to  neighbouring  states ; 
those  weakened  by  wars  were  united  to  others ;  those  who  had 
been  in  a  condition  of  client  ship  towards  other  and  more  powerful 
nations  were  made  independent,  and  what  remained  of  the  three 
liundred  nations  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Appian,  and  Plutarch, 
were  di\'ided  into  sixty  municipal  districts.  This  was  about  the 
number  of  nations  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Gaul,  so  that  Augustus,  according  to  his  custom,  had 
the  appearance  of  changing  nothing,  while  in  reality  he  had 
changed  e-very tiling.^  In  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  three  provinces  were,  like  the  others,  divided  into  jurisdictions, 
conventus  JiiridicL 

Augustus  did  not  pour  new  colonies  into  long-haired  i^Comatd) 
Gaul,  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  wish  to  depopulate  Italy  in 
order  to  latinize  Gaul.  He  preferred  to  concentrate  Koman  life  in 
Xarbonensis  as  in  a  focus  whence  it  might  radiate  into  Celtica. 
But  what  he  could  not  do  by  means  of  colonists  he  did  personally 
by  contracting  engagements  with  a  multitude  of  the  Comatie  cities, 
which  took  his  name  and  whose  inhabitants  became  his  clients. 

He  left  to  the  ^]dui,  Lingones,  and  Ilemi,  tin*  title  of  allied 
of  tile  Eoman  people,  and  granted  the  same  honour  also  to  the 
Caruutes,  in  order  to  have  on  the  south,  north,  and  east,  three 
powerful  peoples,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  new  social 
order.  To  ten  others  he  gave  permission  to  preserve  their  laws, 
civUates  liberw^  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  magistrates.  To 
the  Ausci,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Aquitania,  to  the 
Conveni  (S.  Bertrand  de  Gomminges),  who  held  the  central  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  many  tribes  in  Xarbonensis  he  gave  that 
Latin  franchise  which  was  a  preliminary  to  Koman  '  citizenship. 
This  last  was  considered  an  enviable  privilege,  since  it  conferred 
equality  with  the  conquerors,  but  Augustus  was  sparing  of  it, 
conferring  the  honour  only  upon  individuals,  to  whom  it  brought 
distinguished  consideration  and  municipal  offices. 

Thus  Augustus  made,  to  nations  and  to  individuals,  different 
conditions ;  he  pointed  out  to  the  self-interest  of  the  provincials  the 
manner    in    which    inq)erial    favoui*    might    be    gained.      And,    by 

^  In  respect  to  these  sixty  Gallic  cities,  see   Desjardins,  La   Gaule  romaine,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
357-501. 
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exercising  an  unequal   pressure   upon   Gaul,   he    prevented    the    for- 
mation of  a  common  bond  of  hate  against  the  foreign  rulers. 

He  augmented  the  tribute,  but  divided  it  more  equitably; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  declared  the  sixty  Gallic 
peoples  constituted  as  states  (cmtates)  responsible  for  any  tumults 
that  might  occur  in  tlieir  cities  or  cantons  (j7a(/i). 

He    gave    them     as    capital    a    strictly     Eoman    city,     Lyons, 
recently  founded   by  Munatius  Plancus,   on   the   hill   of   Fourvi^res, 
for   the    exiles   from    Yienne.^      Lying   near   the    marshy    confluence 
of    the    Saone   and    the    Ehone,    almost    at    the    point    where    four 
provinces    met,    and    adjacent    to    the   Alps,    Lyons   was   admirably 
situated   to   become  the   most   important    of   the    transalpine    cities. 
Having   no   past,    no   record,   no   patriotic  ties  with  the  long-haired 
peoples,   it   was   fitted   to    receive    and    to    spread    abroad    throuirh 
Gaul    the   spirit    of    Eome.      Augustus    augmented    the    colony    of 
Plancus,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  Eoman  administration  in  Gallia 
Comata;-^  he  established  there   a   mint   for   the   imperial  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver;   and  a  cohort  was  always  in  garrison  there  for  the 
protection  of  the  numerous  agents  in  tlie  imperial  servicc^"^     It  was, 
in    fact,    a    second    capital    to   the   Empire.      Agrippa    hastened    to 
lay  out    from  its   gates    four    great    roads :    over   the    mountains   of 
Auvergne,  by  Limoges   and   Saintes  to  the  ocean;  by  Autun,  Sens, 
and  Beauvais  to  the  English  Channel  ;   by  Ghalons,  Langres,  ^letz, 
and    Coblenz,    to  the  banks   of   the  Ehine  ;  and,  lastly,  throudi  the 
Ehine  valley,  towards  Marseilles  and  the  Pyrenees. 

But,     above     all,    it    was    important     to    control     the     routes 

*  A  Gallic  village,  CondatH,  occupied  the  point  of  land  at  tlie  junction  of  the  .Saone  and  tlie 
Rhone.  It  was  not  absorbed  by  Lug-dunum  until  the  fourth  century.  This  ten-itorv  was 
abstracted  from  the  country  of  the  Segusiavi  by  Drusus  wlien  he  built  there  the  temple  of 
Rome  and  Augustus.  Cf.  Descr.  du  pays  des  Segmiares,  by  A.  Bernard,  l^*o8.  Phincus 
founded  another  colony,  Rauraca  (Angst,  near  Basle). 

^  Strabo  says  (iv.  6,  11)  :  "  It  stands  like  a  citadel  in  the  centre  of  tlie  country."  Lyons  has, 
unfortunately,  no  Roman  ruins  whatever,  save  a  few  fragments  of  wall,  some  columns  and 
isolated  arches  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought  it  water  from  Mount  Pilat.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  church  at  Fourvieres  occupies  the  site  of  the  Forum,  and  the  hospital  of  Antiquaillo, 
that  of  the  imperial  palace.  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  translates  Luffdunum,  the  fort  of 
Lugu.  Tiiis  Lugu  was  the  god  of  traders  and  was  identified  by  Julius  Caesar  with  Mercury; 
but  the  word  hit/  also  means  raven,  and  this  etymology  is  the  one  adopted  at  Lvons.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  441. 

'  An  inscription  says:  "for  the  guard  of  the  mint."  Cohort  ad  monpfam  {Row  6pup\  dti 
midi  do  la  France,  No.  0,  p.  O;*")).  This  mint,  which  has  lasted  to  our  times,  put  an  end  t..  ilie 
mujiicipal  coinage  which  Gaul  had  preserved  sinre  the  time  of  Julius  C-^^sar. 
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botAVCcii   Gaul   and    Italy.      A   highway   already   followed   the   sea- 
shore   from    Genoa     to     Mar- 
seilles,     and       the      Ligurian 
mountaineers  established  above 
this   road  were  watched    bv   a 
Eoman  officer  of  the  equestrian 
order,    who   was    sent    out    to 
them  annually.     In  the  Cottian 
Alps  reigned    a    petty   prince, 
who,  seeing  himself  threatened, 
solicited     the     friendship      of 
Kome,   and   caused   his    people 
to     open     the    great    road    of 
Mont  Cenis.    The  emperor  had 
no    disposition     to    despoil    so 
docile   a   prince ;    Cottius   pre- 
served his  sterile  kingdom  and 
his      little      capital,       Segusio 
(Suse),     where     he     built     an 
arch     of     triumph    in     honour 
of   Augustus.     A    new    colony 
was,  however,  prudently  estab- 
lished   on    the    slopes    of    his 
Uifjusta     Vagiennoriun     (Saluces);    Augusta     Taurinorum 

(Turin)  was  already  in 
existence  and  was  rein- 
forced. Higher  up  dwelt 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta 
the  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Salassi.  They  had  already 
been  deprived  of  their 
gold  mines,  situated  in 
the  lower  country,  and 
the    colony    of    Eporedia    had    been    established    to   keep   tlicm    in 

^  Statuette  found  at  Lyons,  in  \^\(>,  representinj?  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city,  symbohzed 
by  a  double  cornucopia ;  or,  perhaps,  the  personification  of  the  city  itself.  (Coraarmond,  Doscr 
r/e«  Ant.,  etc.,  pi.  U.  No.  101.) 

MMP.  C.KSAIJ.  DIVl  R  DIVI   IVLI.     Floads  cf  .lulius  T.Tsar  an<l  Aucrusfus,  back  to 
back.  sq>arate(l  by  a  palm.     On  the  reverse,  ( "OPIA  and  the  prow  of  a  vessel ;  al)ove,the  globe 
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Copia,  upon  a  copper  as  coined  at  Lyons.- 
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check.  But,  taking  advantage  of  their  position  on  the  higher 
ground,  they  turned  the  current  of  streams,  or  sokl  water  to 
those  who  worked  in  the  mines.  Once  even  they  pillaged  the 
emperor's  money,  and  under  pretext  of  repairing  roads  and  bridges, 
rolled  down  great  stones  upon  the  troops  passing  below.  Terentius 
Van-o  attacked  them  in  25  B.C.,  and  44,000  Salassi,  the  entire 
nation,  were  sold  at  auction,  the  purchasers  being  required  to 
carry  their  slaves  away  into  distant  countries,  and  forbidden  to 
enfranchise  any  for  twenty  years.  Three  thousand  prastorians  were) 
established  at  Aufjiista  Prcetoria  (Aosta),  and  two  roads  immediately 
laid  out  thence  to  Lyons,  across  the  Great  and  Little  S.  Bernard. 
The  Roman  capital  of  long-haired  Gaul  was  henceforward  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days'  march  from  Italy,  whither  its  numerous 
merchants  carried  the  commodities  of  Gaul,  and  the  fortunate  city 
was  able  to  assume  the  surname  of  Gopia,  "Abundance,"  which 
marked  its  prosperity.  An  aqueduct,  eighty-four  kilometres  in 
lengthj  brought  to  it  from  Mont  Pilat  the  pure  waters  of  the 
Gier  and  the  Janon. 

Later  (14  B.C.),  the  Ligurians  made  their  submission,  and 
upon  the  highest  summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  erected  a 
gigantic  trophy  of  marble,  announcing  far  over  the  sea  that  the 
sailor  could,  without  fear,  approach  this  once  formidable  but  now 
pacified  coast. 

We  have  seen  the  skilful  measures  taken  by  Augustus  to 
make  the  moral  conquest  of  Gaul.  They  were  successful ;  habits 
changed  and  memories  were  effaced,  not  everywhere,  certainly, 
nor  in  the  hearts  of  all,  but  sufficiently  for  the  old  race,  after  a 
few  generations,  to  have  assumed  a  new  physiognomy.  A  con- 
temporary, Strabo,  testifies  to  their  efforts  to  advance  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Augustus:  ''Everywhere,"  he  says,  "they 
are  breaking  up  ih^  ground  and  cultivating  it."^  And,  while  the 
poor  thus  laboured  in  the  fields,  the  young  nobles  went  away  to  the 
Roman  camps,  where,  serving  as  auxiliaries,  they  soon  lost  by 
contact  with  the  legionaries  whatever  Gallicism  had  been  left  to 
them ;     or    else    they    gathered    in    the    schools,    and    intellectual 


and  a  mile  stone.     Cf.  de  Saulcy,  Sys.  mon.  de  la  rep.  rom.  a  Vep.  de  J.  Cesar.     Monnaies 
po.tthumes  de  Cesar,  pi.  ix.  fig.  4. 
*  StralKt,  iv.  1,  5. 
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rivalries  took  the  place  of  those  warlike  contests  now  impossible. 
The  Gallic  cities  took  the  lead  even  of  Eome  herself,  and  were 
the  first  in  Europe  to  establish  public  lectures  by  salaried 
professors.  The  cities  of  Narbonensis  took  the  lead;  others 
followed,  and  Gaul  was  seen  sending  into  Italy  masters  of  Latin 
eloquence. 

To  protect  her  against  foreign  invasion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  deprive  her  of  all  hope  of  help  from  abroad,  eight  legions 
and  a  flotilla  guarded  the  Ehine.  In  a  few  years  grew  up  on  the 
bank     of    this    river    more    than    fifty    strongholds    which    became 
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cities.  Vigorous  expeditions  across  the  river  drove  the  Germans 
back  into  the  dei)ths  of  their  forests,  or  compelled  whole  tribes  to 
come  over  to  the  left  bank.  Tiberius  established  40,000  Gugerni 
at  one  time  on  the  lower  Ehiue,  in  what  is  now  Guelderland. 
His  brother  Drusus  joined  the  Yssel  by  a  canal  to  the  Ehine,  and 
imposed  upon  the  Frisii  an  annual  tribute  of  ox-hides.  In  the 
south  the  fleet  of  Frejus  guarded  the  frontier  of  the  sea,  and 
protected  against  the  pirates  the  commerce  of  Marseilles  and 
Narbonne. 

Augnstus  made  a  second    journev  into    Gaul    nine    vears    after 
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the  first.  He  had  appointed  a  Gaul,  named  Licinius,  to  levy  the 
taxes  there.  This  Licinius,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  saw 
nothing  in  his  position  but  an  opportunity  of  making  his  fortune, 
and  made  it  with  the  arrogance  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
supported  by  eight  legions.  He  required  the  tax  to  be  paid  in 
twelfths,  one  instalment  a  month,  which  was  reasonable  enough, 
and  has  often  been  done  in  our  own  times.  But  he  had  the 
audacity  to  make  the  year  consist  of  fourteen  months,  of  which 
two  were  for  himself  and  the  other  twelve  for  the  emperor. 
On  the  arrival  of  Augustus,  the  Gauls  besought  him  to  do  justice 
in  the  case.  The  governor  perceived  his  danger;  inviting 
Augustus  to  his  house,  he  exhibited  to  him  the  treasures  he  had 
extorted  from  his  countrymen,  and  said  to  him:  ^^All  this  have  I 
amassed  for  you  and  for  the  Eomans.  The  Gauls  would  have 
employed  it  against  Eome;  take  it,  it  is  yours."  Augustus 
accepted  the  offering,  and  the  Gauls,  seeing  their  enemy  despoiled, 
were  able  still  to  believe  the  emperor  just.  It  was,  however,  but 
half  justice,  and  Augustus  narrowly  escaped  paying  with  his  life 
for  this  complicity  in  crime.  A  Gaul  of  illustrious  birth  swore 
to  take  his  life,  and  followed  him  among  the  Alps,  intending  to 
approach  him  at  some  dangerous  portion  of  the  road  and  push 
him  do^\^l  a  precipice ;  but  the  emperor's  tranquil  countenance  so 
impressed  the  Gaul  that  he  confessed  himself  unable  to  carry  out 
his  design. 

From  Gaul,  Augustus  went  over  into  Spain,  where  similar 
labours  awaited  him  (20  B.C.).  The  Asturians  and  C'antabrians, 
entrenched  among  their  mountains,  defied  the  Eoman  power. 
Though  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  tlioy  Avere  not  subjugated 
till  the  following  year  by  the  lieutenant  Antistius ;  but  it  was 
only  a  temporary  submission,  for  three  years  later  it  was  necessary 
to  fight  with  them  again.  Agrippa  was  the  Eoman  general  who 
finally  in  the  year  19  u.c.  was  able;  to  overcome  their  resistance, 
being  more  successful  by  his  moderation  than  his  predecessors 
had  been  by  their  severities.  He  compelled  them  to  quit  their 
mountains  where  there  blows  for  ever  an  air  of  freedom,  and 
established  them  in  the  plains  under  the  control  of  imperial 
officers.  A  tradition  of  this  obstinate  resistance  comes  down  to 
us   in   a    Basque   cliaut,    probably    very   ancic^nt,    though    not    of    the 
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date  of  this  war:  *<  From  Rome  strangers  oppress  us,  but  Biscay 
raises  her  song  of  victory.  Octavius,  ruler  of  the  world, 
Lecobidi,  the  Biscay  en  [contended?];  on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  on 
the  side  of  the  land  he  lays  siege  to  us;  his  are  the  arid  plains, 
ours  are  the  woods  and  caves  among  the  hills.  But,  oh,  chest  of 
food,  scantily  art  thou  filled!  Their  cuirasses  are  strong,  but  active 
are  the  undefended  limbs.  Five  years,  day  and  night  without 
ceasing,  the  siege  endured.  Of  ours  when  they  slew  one,  fifteen 
they  lost;  they  losing  many,  we,  few.  In  the  end,  we  made 
alliance.  Upon  the  Tiber  the  city  is  seated  afar,  but  the  strength 
of  the  great  oaks  is  worn  away  by  the  perpetual  climbing  of 
the  woodpecker."  ^  . 

The    Pyrenees,    like    the    Western    Alps,  were    conquered,   and 
in     Spain    as    well    as    in     Gaul    every    spark    of    resistance    was 
stamped   out.     A   new  division  on  this  side  of    the    mountains   also 
changed  the  habits  of  the  people.     The  Citerior  province,  now  called 
Tarraconensis,    was    made    more    important,    and    the    Ulterior   was 
divided   into    Lusitania   and   Btetica.     The    latter   tad  long  been  iu 
Spain    what    Karbonensis    was    in    Gaul  ;    it   was    only    necessary, 
therefore,    to   help   the   movement    which    was    already    Eomanizing 
the    province.      New    colonies,    as    HispaUs    (Seville)    and     Asfic/i 
(Ecija)   aided   this   tendency,    and    a    few   years    later    Strabo    was 
able  to   say:    "The   natives   of   Bietica   have   adopted   the  manners 
and    customs    of    the    Romans    to    such    a    point    that    they   have 
forgotten    their    own    language.      Many   had    before    this    received 
the  jus   Latii,    and    Augustus   multiplied   concessions    of   this   kind, 
so   that   now   it    was   almost  universal.     They  had,   moreover,  many 
colonies    established    among    them,    so    that    they   may   be   said   to 
be     now     almost     completely     Romans,     and     called     tofiatl       The 
Celtiberians,    who   were    once   so   rude    in   manners,    belong    to    the 
same    class."      Thus  .the    Roman    influence    gained    central    Spain 
and   acted   thence   in    three    directions   at   once,   by  way  of   Beetica 
southward,    by   the    plains    of    Yalentia   eastward,     and    northward 
through    the   valley    of    the    Ebro,   that   wide    gate    opening    upon 
the   Mediterranean   and    Italy.     The   Ebro,   whose   head  waters   had 
been   captive   since   the  subjection  of   Biscay,  passed  through  three 

'  Fauriel,  Hist,  de  la  Ganle  mor.,  ii.  p.  ^54.  an<l  Append..  No.  .3.    On  the  late  date  of  this 
am^,  of.  Revne  crititjup  for  1H()1.  art.  V.)\), 


recent  colonies,  Ceha,  Ccesar- Augusta,  and  Dertosa  (Xelsa,  Saragossa, 
and  Tortosa).  A  chain  of  military  posts  surrounded  all  the 
western  region:  Leglo  Septima  and  Asturica  (Leon  and  A^^torga) 
guarded  the  Asturias;  the  Callaici  were  controlled  by  Bniccura 
Augusta  (Braga) ;  the  Lusitanians  by  Ebora  (Evora),  Osllippo 
(Lisbon),  Pax  Augusta  (Beja  or  Badajoz),  and  Aug.  Emerita 
(Merida),  their  capital,  which  became  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
the  Empire,  as  its  ruins  testify.  The  four  colonies  last  named  did 
not  appear  sufficient  until  a  part  of  the  Lusitanians  had  been 
transplanted  across  the  Tagus,  into  a  region  nearer  B^tica  and 
the  Roman  civilization.  Those  who  were  alloAved  to  remain  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  were  compelled  to  build  cities  there. 
<^:Nrow,"  Strabo  says,  '^  fifty  tribes,  formerly  always  at  war,  live 
there  in  peace,  mingled  with  Italian  colonists."  ^'Brigandage  even 
has  disappeared,"  says  Velleius  Paterculus,  ''and  to  Augustus 
belongs  the  credit."^ 

Spain  has  ever  been  ready  to  admire  strength  and  grandeur, 
even  acquired  at  her  own  expense.  Caesar,  against  whom  she  had 
twice  fought,  was  popular  through  the  country.  Augustus  was 
able,  therefore,  without  wounding  the  national  pride  to  multiply 
testimonials  of  his  respect  towards  his  adoptive  father.  The  cities 
themselves  solicited  the  honour  of  changing  their  names  for  that  of 
the  founder  of  the  Empire.  One  became  the  Julian  Yalor,  others 
his  Fame,  his  Glory  and  Firmness,  his  Success  and  his  Generosity.- 
Gades,  like  Merida  and  a  host  of  others,  took  the  name  of  Augusta 
HI  honour  of  him  who  was  the  pacificator  of  land  and  sea.^  Mean- 
while bridges  thrown  over  rivers,  roads  laid  out  across  mountains, 
and,  better  still,  the  effect  of  so  many  colonies  guaranteed  every- 
where a  security  by  Avhieh  civilization  profited.  Solicited  for  more 
than  two  centuries  by  this  triumphant  power,  the  peoples  of  Spain 
long  repulsed   her  with    savage  energy;  but  when  at  last  they   laid 

*  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  91.  This  organization  of  Gaul  and  Spain  was  not  completed  until  the 
second  journey  that  Augustus  made  into  Gaul  during-  the  years  15,  14,  and  13.  (Dion,  liv.  23 
and  25.)  Strabo  attributes  to  Tiberius  the  military  organization  of  the  Tarraconensis'  and  of 
Lusitania. 

''  Virtus  Julia  (Itucci),  Claritas  Julia  (Itubi),  Felicitas  Julia  (Lisbon),  Liberalitas  Julia 
(Evora),  etc. 

'  Phny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iv.  36.  Gades  had  a  very  extensive  commerce  upon  the  ocean  and  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  by  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  like  Patavium,  she  had  five  hundred 
knights,  that  is  to  say,  five  hundred  citizens  who  possessed  at  least  400,000  sesterces. 


mi' 
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down  their  swords,  they  abandoned  themselves  eagerly  to  her  in- 
fluence. The  toga  became  the  garb  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  in  those 
peaceful  labourers  of  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Yiriathus  could 
never  have  recognized  the  fierce  warriors  who  inflicted  upon  the 
senate  the  shame  of  a  treaty  on  equal  terms.  ^' Among  the 
Cantab rians  even  all  w^ar  has  ceased,"  says  Strabo,  ^'and  the  most 
savage  of  them,  no  longer  pillaging  their  neighbours,  bear  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire."  The  duration  of  one  man's  life 
was    enough    to    effect  this    revolution,    and    grateful    Spain    built 


Merida,     Ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  and  Bridge  of  Albaregas/ 

altars   to   this   man,  and   until   the   Middle  Ages  reckoned  time   by 
the  era  of    Augustus. 

From  Spain  Augustus  regulated  the  affairs  of  western  Africa. 
He  had  already  founded  many  colonies  in  this  region,  and  com- 
menced its  organization  as  a  province  at  the  time  when  he  sent 
colonists  to  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Moors  and 
Numidians  between  two  foci,  as  it  Avere,  of  Eoman  life.  Finding 
the  Moors  still  too  barbarous  for  the  regularity  of  the  imperial 
administration    he    gave   them   a   native   government.      The   son   of 


*  From  Delaborde's  Vogage  en  Espagjie,  pi.  152.     The  Roman  bridge  of  Albaregas,  400 
feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  has  still  the  old  Roman  pavement. 
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Jiiba  II.,    . 
kino-  of  Mauretania.^ 


the  late  Xumidian  king  Juba,  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
Rome  with  a  respect  for  Eoman  powTr  and  culture,  received  a 
kingdom  consisting  of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Ga'tuliuns 
and  that  of  the  Moors  lying  west  of  the  Ampsagas  (2'")  wx.)} 
But  from  Spain  the  Eomans  kept  guard  over 
Mauretania,  wliich  was  dependent  for  a  portion 
of  its  supplies  upon  Ba^tica,  as  Morocco  at  the 
present  time  is  for  manufactured  articles  upon 
Gibraltar."^  Near  Tangier,  on  the  African  coast, 
was  the  city  of  Zilis  ;  Augustus  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  the  other  side  of  the  straits,  to 
Algesiras,  which  lic^.  colonized  under  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  transducta.  The  new  king,  it 
must  be  confessed,  found  his  subjects  trouble- 
some. The  Gaitulians,  indignant  at  being  no  longer  under  the 
government  of  Rome,  rose  in  insurrection  (5  a.d.)  for  this  reason, 
wliich  w^ould  appear  singular 
had  we  not  the  spectacle  at 
this  same  epoch  of  other 
nations  seeking  incorporation 
with  the  Empire.  The 
legions  were  obliged  to 
march  against  these  too 
zealous  friends  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  a  general 
retiu^ned  from  that  war  with  the  honours  of  a  triumph  and  the 
surname   Gsetulicus.^ 

This  same  year  in  which  he   constructed       kingdom  in  Africa 


Augustus,  vindicator  of  the  liberty  of  the  lloman 

people.* 


^  Dion,  liii.  26,  The  great  harbour  of  Saldae,  between  Caesarea  and  Cape  Tretum,  marked, 
the  frontier  of  Roman  Africa  on  the  side  of  the  new  kingdom.     (Strabo,  xvii.  3,  12  and  13.) 

^  At  Mellaria,  says  Strabo  (iii.  1,  8),  they  prepared  salted  provisions  which  were  shipped 
from  Belon  for  Tingis  and  Mauretania. 

^  Diademed  head  of  Juba  II.,  from  a  gem  (cornelian  15  by  11  millunetres).  Cabinet  de 
France,  No.  2063. 

*  IMP.  C/ESAR  DIVI  F.  COS.  VI.  LIBERTATIS  P.  R.  VINDEX.  Coin  struck  in  the 
sixth  consulship  of  Augustus,  '28  B.C.  The  second,  in  which  he  tears  the  same  title,  is  dated 
from  his  eighth  consulship,  26  B.C. 

^  Dion,  Iv.  28.  Juba  caused  a  tomb  to  be  constructed  for  himself  on  the  model  of  the 
Madras  en  (vol.  iii.  p.  353) ;  it  still  exists,  and  is  known  as  "  The  Christian's."  It  is  a  low 
cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  truncated  cone,  on  which  are  42  fieps.  Its  diameter  at  the  base 
is  64  metres,  its  height  33  metres;  it  is  probable  that  originnlly  it  was  10  metres  higher. 
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he  destroyed  one  in  Asia.  x\.inyntus,  kiug  of  the  Gahitians,  had 
died.  He  k^ft  children,  but  the  country,  lying  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  territory  now  belonging  to  Rome,  had  ceased  to  be 
useful  for  police  duty;  Augustus  therefore  reduced  Galatia  to  a 
province  (25). 

The  Asturi  and  the  Salassi  being  conquered,  the  Empire  found 
itself  in  every  direction  at  peace.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed  for  the  second  time  (25  b.c),  and  Indian  and  Scythian 
chiefs,  whose  countries  were  now  visited  vearlv  bv  Roman  traders,^ 
came  to  pay  homage  to  the  chief  of   this  vast  Empire  of   peace. 

Gaul,  Africa,  and  Spain  being  thus  organized,  Augustus 
returned  to  Rome  to  assume  the  tribunitian  authority  for  life. 
To  this  was  added,  in  commemoration  of  his  last  victories,  the 
right  of  wearing  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  on  the  first 
day   of   the   year,  the  triumphal   wreath   and   toga,   and   a   senatus- 

consultum  decreed  the 
erection  of  an  arch  of 
triumph  on  one  of  the 
peaks    of    the   Alps. 

After  a  residence  of 
nearly  two  years  in  the 
capital,  he  began  at  Sicily 
to  visit  the  eastern  provinces. 
*^IIe  there  ordered  all  things,'^  says  his  biographer.  The  island 
greatly  needed  the  master's  presence.  The  wars  of  Sextus  had 
added  new  desolation  to  that  which  the  earlier  wars  had  caused, 
and  in  that  fruitful  land  po\'erty  prevailed.  Augustus  re-estab- 
lished Catana  and  Centuripa\  and  sent  a  colony  to  Syracuse,  which 
had  been  reduced  from  Hyq  quarters  to  but  one,   Achradina.^ 

From    Sicily  Augustus  crossed   over  into    Greece.     Cythera  liad 
fallen   into   the   possession    of    a    certain    Eurycles,    who,*^  from   his 


Coin  of  Catana."^ 


'  That  same  year  the  Germans  had  put  to  death  Roman  traders  who  visited  them  The 
laner  went  out  in  all  directions.     (Dion,  liii.  28 ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  22 ;  Oros,  vi.  21  ) 

I  Lpon  the  face,  the  name  of  the  people  and  a  Victory  holding  out  the  diadem  which 
Bacchus  IS  said  to  have  invented ;  on  the  reverse,  a  satyr  upon  a  bull  with  human  face,  repre- 
senting Bacchus  Ilebo.  (Eckhel,  Docfr.  num.,  i.  203,  and  MUller-Wieseler,  ii.  pi.  xxxiii.  No  380  ) 
btrabo,  VI.  270.  Antony  had  given  citizenship  to  the  Sicilians;  Augustus  doubtless 
x^'ithdrew  this  nght,  for  we  know  that  in  Pliny's  time  six  only  out  of  their  sixty-eight 
cities  possessed  it.  v     e*" 
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insular  rock  had  made  himself,  as  it  were,  the  tyrant  of  Laconia. 
Augustus  exiled  him,  and  gave  his  island  to  the  Lacedaemonians; 
to  pay  them  a  compliment,  he  took  a  seat  at  their  public  table, 
unfortunately,  the  only  thing  they  had  retained  of  their  ancient 
manners.  But  he  deprived  the  Athenians  of  iEgina  and  Eretria, 
and  forbade  them  to  sell  their  citizenship.  Some  were  punished 
for  their  flatteries  of  Antony,  others  recompensed  for  the  asylum 
they  had  afforded  Livia  when  a  fugitive,  with  her  first  husband, 
from  proscriptions  and  the  triumvirs.  Moreover,  he  detached  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Sparta  twenty-two  villages  whose  inhabitants 
(the  Eleutherolaconians)  had  been  the  first  in  the  former  wars  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  Eomans.^  ('orinth  received  from  him 
new  colonists,  for  he  was  desirous  to  restore  the  importance 
of  a  city  wiiich  was  a  mart  for  the  two  seas.  Later  he 
established  veterans  at  Patrae  and  at  Buthrotum,  on  the  const  of 
Epirus  opposite  Corcyra,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
islanders  from  piracy. 

Augustus,  who  was  w^ont  to  speak  frequently  at  Kome  of  the 
manners  of  ancient  days,  endeavoured  to  revive  some  of  them  in 
Greece  ;  he  re-established  the  Amphictyonic  council  in  Greece  with 
a  sincerity  equal  to  that  which  had  actuated  him  in  regard  to 
republican  institutions.  Fifteen  states  or  cities,  representing  thirty 
votes,  Avere  to  send  deputies  to  the  new  assembly.  But  the  city 
of  Nicopolis,  lately  foun<led  by  himself,  had  six  voters,  as  many 
as  Thessaly  or  as  Macedon.  Boootia,  Phocis,  Delphi,  had  but 
two  apiece;  Doris,  Athens,  Euboea,  Opuntian  Locris,  and  Ozolian 
Locris,  one  apiece  ;  and  four  of  the  most  eminent  cities  of  ancient 
Hellas :  Argos,  Sicyou,  Corinth,  and  Megara  were  obliged  to  unite 
to  send  one  deputy.  Furthermore,  the  representatives  of  iS'icopolis, 
Delphi,  and  Athens  sat  at  every  session,  but  the  others  only  in 
their  turn.^  Although  this  institution  was  yet  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Strabo  regards 
the   Amj)hictyonic   council   as   a   thing   of   the   past. 

A  few  months  had  sufiiced  for  the  ordering:  of  Hellenic  affairs, 
but  Asia  required  more  time.  From  Samos,  where  he  passed  the 
winter   studyuig   the   problems   connected   with   the   government    of 

'  Pausani.is  (iii.  21)  names  eighteen  of  them. 
-  ^\'csc•hor,  Monum  hiliaj.  de  Dslphss,  p.  164. 

\0-[..  IV,  p 
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the  oriental  provinces,  Augustus  wont  to  Ephesus,  and  here  he 
limited  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  which,  having 
been  made  to  extend  over  almost  the  whole  city,  had  made  the 
place  a  lair  of  bandits ;  ^  thence  he  went  to  Ilium,  whose  privileges, 
as  the  native  country  of  the  Eoman  people,  he  confirmed.  He 
next  traversed  the  entire  peninsula,  visiting  the  senate's  provinces 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  regulating  all  things  with  the  hand  of 
a  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  with  delicate  consideration  for 
these  vain  and  frivolous  people  whom  some  slight  favour  would 
solace  for  past  wrongs:  at  Ephesus  he  restored  an  Apollo  that 
Antony  had  taken  thence,  and  at  Samos,  two  of  the  three  statues 
by  Myron,  the  Athene  and  the  Hercules,  which  the  triumvir  had 
stolen  from  the  temple  of  Juno.  Some  cities  obtained  llomau 
citizenship,    others,    the  jus   Latii,      He   gave    liberty   to    Samos,  as 

he  had  given  it  to  the  districts  of  Pamphylia  sub- 
jected to  Amyntas;'  from  Cyzicus,'  Tyre,  and  Sidon 
he  took  away  their  fi*eedom  on  account  of  seditions 
which  \he.  magistrates  had  not  been  able  to  suppress; 
and  everywhere  he  reduced  all  men,  Eoman  officers 
and  provincials  alike,  to  the  strict  observance  of  Xh^ 
laws.'"* 

The  allied  kings  in  their  turn  were,  according  to  their 
conduct,  rewarded  or  punished.  Augustus  had  just  put  an  end 
to  \\\Q  useless  kingdom  of  the  Galatians  (25  B.C.);  the  year  before, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  sent  the  insignia  of  senatorial  dignity 
with  the  title  of  ally  to  Polemon,  whom  Eoman  policy  required 
in  tlio  neighbourhood  of  Armenia.  ^N'ot  long  after  this  he  o^ave 
Polemon  a  second  kingdom,  that  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
Cappadocia  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  Empire  in  the 
direction  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  forces 
of    the    Cappadocian    king    the    emperor    added    to    his    territory,' 

'  Strabo,  x.  4,  23. 

=^  Dion,  Iv.  26. 

'  Cyzicus  recovered  it  in  the  year  15.     {Id.,  liv.  23.) 

*  Stater  of  Cyzicus  bearing  Hercules  and  Iphicles.     (Rev.  de  num.,  1863,  pi.  X.  No.  3.) 

'  It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  colojiia  Ccesaria  Antiochia  was  founded  to  keep  the 
Isaurians  in  check.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  v.  27.)  He  also  sent  a  colony  to  Berytus.  {Digest,  1. 
15,  16,  §  1.) 

«  Augustus  gave  him  several  cities  of  Cilicia  and  that  portion  of  Lesser  Armenia  which 
had  formerly  been  conferred  by  Antony  upon  his  ally  the  king  of  the  Medes.     (Dion,  liv.  0.) 
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of  Cyzicus.^ 


and  later  permitted  him  to  marry  the  widow  of  Polemon,  who 
brought  him  in  dowry  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  her  late 
husband. 

The  king  of  Commagene  had  been  guilty  of  an  atro- 
cious murder;  Augustus,  who  punished  Herod's  cruelty  merely 
with  a  coarse  jest,  found  it  for  his  interest,  apparently,  to 
be  this  time  more  severe.  He  deposed  the  murderer,  and 
gave  the  throne  to  the  son  of  the  murdered  man.  Thus  Eome 
reserved  to  herself  the  right  to  judge  these  petty  tyrants 
who  had  too  long  wearied  the  world  with  their  sanguinary 
passions.^ 

He  confirmed  the  son  of  Jamblichus,  king  of  Emesa,  in 
the  possession  of  the  paternal  heritage,  and  restored  to  the  son 
of  Tarcondimotus  Eastern  Cilicia,  which  he  had  kept  fi'om  that 
prince  for  ten  years.  These  two  little  states  seemed  necessary 
to  arrest  the  brigandage  of  the  neighbouring  mountaineers  and 
the  nomads  of  the  Syrian  frontier.  For  the  same  reason  Zenodorus 
and  Herod  were  allowed  to  retain,  as  tetrarchs,  the  one  Trachonitis, 
the  other  Judaea.  We  have  seen  with  what 
address  Herod  had  conciliated  the  favour  of 
Augustus.  The  emperor  left  him  at  liberty  to 
choose  among  his  sons  which  should  be  his 
successor,  a  favour  rarely  accorded  to  any  one,  and 
Zenodorus  having  died  about  this  time,  he  con- 
ferred the  principality  of  the  latter  upon  the 
Jewish  king.  Suetonius  was  justified  in  saying :  '^  He  considered 
the  allied  kings  as  members  of  the  Empire.  Often  he  appointed 
guardians  to  their  minor  children,  and  brought  up  many  of  them 
in  his  own  family."  ^ 

When  Cleopatra  was  proposing  to  escape  to  India  the 
IN'abathaean  Arabs  burned  the  fleet  which  she  had  brought  together 
in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  for  this  service  Augustus  had  rewarded  them 
by  recognizing  their  king.  Augustus  strove  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  these  nomads,  masters  of  the  entrances  to  Syria, 
Palestine,    and   Egypt,    although   it   is   probable    that   the   envoy   of 

^  Dion,  lii.  43. 

-  ZHN0Ai2P0r  TETPAPXOl  APXIEPEQ2.     Head  on  a  bronze  coin. 

^  Octav.,  43;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xv.  10,  13. 

f2 


The  tetrarch 
Zenodorus.'^ 
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their  king  Obodiis  desigiiodly  led  Gallus  astray  in  the  expedition 
of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak/ 

The  narratives  which  depict  to  us  the  court  of  the  Indian 
rajahs,  to  whom  the  East  India  Company  left  a  nominal 
independence,  show  how  they  compensated  themselves  for  their 
political  impotencD  by  gratifying  the  most  insane  caprices,  and  for 
the  quiet  to  which  a  superior  power  compelled  them,  by  san- 
guinary domestic  tragedies.  These  crowned  slaves,  who  are  such 
atrocious  tyrants,  arc  the  living  portraits  of  the  petty  kings  whom 
Home  maintainc^d  in  the  eastern  provinces.  It  is  perhaps  not  just 
to  say  that  Augustus  designinl  to  make  the  neighbouring  people 
feel  by  this  contrast  the  happiness  of  living  under  Roman  rule, 
but  the  lesson  was  there.  On  all  sides  Avas  extolled  the  trancpiility 
enjoyed  by  the  provincials,  and  the  countries  remaining  independent 
implored  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  number  of  the 
imperial  subjects.  We  have  seen  that  the  Gictulians  carried  on 
a  furious  war  because  Augustus  had  given  them  to  Juba ;  the 
inhabitants  of  (^ommagene,  after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  wished 
to  become  Eomans,-  and  after  Herod's  death  the  Jews  begged  to 
be  united  to  the  province  of  Syria.  Eight  thousand  of  them 
living  at  Rome  support(^d  the  request  made  by  fifty  ambassadors." 

At  this  timi)  Augustus  did  not  visit  Egypt,^  but  he  had  so 
well  organized  that  great  imperial  farm  that  there  was  no  need 
of   his   presence    there. 

Th(^  first  example  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the  new 
government  towards  its  agents  Avas  given  in  that  country. 
Cornelius  Gallus,  the  friend  of  Virgil  and  of  Augustus,  had  been 
]>laced  in  connnand  there.  He  was  a  poet,  and  his  head  grew 
dizzy  when  he  found  himself  absolute  master  of  seven  millions 
of  men.  He  acted  like  a  Pharaoh  or  a  Ptolemy,  peopled  Egypt 
with   statues   of   himself,   had  his  name  and  exploits  engraved  upon 


^  In  the  year  6  Obodas  was  replaced  by  Arctas.  Tlio  latter  princo  having  assiinieJ  the 
title  of  kinpr  before  asking-  permission  of  Angustus,  the  c.nperor  manifested  so  much  displeasure 
that  Aretas  was  obliged  to  send  him  excuses  and  gifts.     (Jos^phu.s  ^"^'^f-  Jul-,  xvi.  IC.) 

^  Josc'phus,  Ant.  JiitL,  xviii.  3. 

=*  Id.,  Ibid.,  xvii.  \'2  ;  Bell.  Jul,  ii.  8 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  42. 

*  Neither  did  he  go  into  Africa,  but  he  says  in  the  Monument  of  Ancyra  that  he  sent 
colonies  thither,  notably  to  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pww.,  i.  130.)  Africa  and  Sardinia  were  the 
only  provinces  that  he  did  not  visit.     (Su.^t.,  Octav.,  47.) 
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the  pyramids,  and  by  his  exactions  excited  a  revolt  Avhicli  he 
repressed  with  much  cruelty,  pillaging  and  destroying  the  city 
of  Thebes.  Augustus  did  not  consent  to  these  royal  fashions  of 
ruling  over  his  patrimony ;  he  displaced  Gallus,  forbade  him  to 
come  into  the  imperial  presence,  and  Avhen  the  senate  pronounced 
sentence  of  exile  in  the  case,  Gallus  (28  or  2G  b.c.)  took  his 
own  life.  Petronius,  his  successor,  comprehended  the  intentions 
of  the  emperor  better.  Under  the  later  Ptolemies,  famine  and 
pestilence  had  frequently  desolated  Egypt ;  Petronius  undertook 
great  engineering  works  to  make  the  w^aters  of  the  Nile  more 
useful,  repairing  the  dikes  and  cleansing  the  canals.  Before  the 
time  of  this  governor,  when  the  river  rose  but  eight  cubits  there 
was  famine  :  about  twice  that  height  was  needed  to  make  a  good 
year;  during  the  rule  of  Petronius,  twelve  cubits  gave  the  most 
plentiful  harvests,  and  with  only  eight  there  w^as 
no  longer  danger  of  want.^  As  the  tax  Avas  pro- 
portioned to  the  harvest,  the  revenues  of  the  prince 
increased  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Com- 
merce, favoured  by  a  vigilant  police  system,  carried 
life  even  into  the  desert.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  yearly  sailed  for  India  from  the  ports  of  the  Eed  8ea, 
taking  advantage  of  the  summer  monsoon,  the  periodical  character 
of  which  was  now  just  becoming  recognized, 
and    returning    in   the   winter   monsoon. 

Such   were   the   labours    of    the    master   of 
the   world,    and   this    the   method   in    which    he 
enjoyed  his  victory.     If  all  belonged  to  him,  it 
is   at  the   same    time    true    that   his    time    and 
care    and    even    his    own   fortune    belonged    to    ^^.^^  ^^  Tiaiks    Gan  es 
all;     for    he    had    accepted    the    duties    of    an    in  honour  of  Augustus.' 
intelligent     administration     which     repairs    private     disasters    from 
public    resources.      In    his    widely    extended    journey,    he    relieved 


Coin 
of  Petronius.- 


^0Yl=^ 


^^: 


^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  iv.  61,  63,  108:  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  59  ;  Il'ist.,  i.  II ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  bl ;  Strabo, 
•wii.  788-817. 

"  AVGVSTVS  CAESAR.  Augustus  in  a  biga  drawn  by  elephants,  an  olive  branch  in  his 
hand.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  T.  Petronius,  regarded  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Indian 
embassy  sent  to  Augustus. 

3  Reverse  of  a  great  bronze  of  Elagabalus:  EHI  FP'.  AVP.  MENEKPAT0V2  ETTVXIAOY. 
A  square  table;  on  the  table,  three  wreaths,  inside  of  which  is  read  :  OAYMniA,  AVroiSTEIA, 
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the  cities  that  had  been  overburdened  and  rebuilt  those  that  some 
scourge  had  destroyed.  Tralles,  Laodicea,  and  Paphos,  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  rose  finer  than  before  from  their  ruins.  A 
thousand  others,  says  the  historian  Dion,  were  assisted.^  One 
year  even  the  emperor  paid  with  his  own  money  the  entire  tax 
of  the  province  of  Asia.''  When  he  took  from  the  Greeks  a  work 
of  art  he  gave  them  the  vahie  of  it:  Cos,  in  exchange  for  the 
A^nus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles,  received  a  reduction  of  100  talents 
upon   its   tribute. 

The  road  to  honour  was  not  closed  against  the  provincials. 
A  man  of  Mitylene  was  appointed  procurator  of  Asia;  an  apostate 
Jew,    Tiberius    Alexander,    obtained    the    procuratorship    of    Judiea 

and  later  the  prtefecture  of  Egypt, 
wliile  Balbus,  a  Spaniard,  jxassed 
in  triumph  along  that  Via  Sacra 
which  had  ere  this  seen  provincials 
in  robes  flowered  with  gold,  but 
chained  and  captive.  Others  came 
to  insult  by  their  luxury  in 
I^ome  itself  the  poverty  of  the  old  families:  a  Gaul  bought  those 
gardens  which  Sallust  had  created  with  the  wealth  of  a 
province. 

Augustus,  while  manifesting  this  liberal  disposition  towards 
the  subjects  of  Eome,  refused,  however,  to  follow  the  path  wliich 
Julius  Caesar  had  marked  out,  leading  to  the  progressive  assimila- 
tion of  vanquished  and  victors.  He  was  very  sparing  in  the 
bestowal  of  citizenship  ;  it  is  probable  that  he  withdrew  it  from 
the  Sicilians,  and  granted  it  only  to  the  magistrates  of  municipia 
and  to  great  land-owners,  making  use  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
provincial    nobility    as    he   had    already   constituted    one    at    Eome. 


Coin  of  Cos.^ 


Thus  recurs  everywhere  that  aristocratic  tendency  in  his  govern- 
ment  to   which   we   have   earlier   called    attention. 

All  the  divinities  who  wished  admittance  to  the  Eoman  cult  are 
received,  and  each  great  section  of  the  Empire  sees  its  national 
god  protected  and  enriched  by  the  laws  of  Eome.  The  Jews  held 
a  religious  tenet  radically  opposite  to  the  plurality  of  gods ; 
but,  as  they  made  no  use  of  it  at  that  time  in  asserting 
their  national  independence,  they  were  permitted  at  Eome,  in 
the  very  presence  of  Jupiter,  great  and  good,  to  read  publicly 
the  Pentateuch,  and  all  the  cutting  irony  with  which  their 
prophets  scourged  the  idols.  When  we  remember  how  much 
blood  has  been  shed  by  religious  intolerance,  we  shall  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  the  Eomans  of  that  time  the  vast  amount  of  evil 
that  they  did  not  do.  We  may  also  notice  in  this  connection 
that  Eome,  in  taking  away  from  the  Jews  the  right  of  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death,  allowed  them,  however,  the  privilege  of  saving 
annually  one  person  condemned  to  die.^ 

In  respect  to  military  service  Augustus  was  not  exacting ; 
he  required  but  few  soldiers  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire,  because  he  established  no  garrisons  in 
the.  interior;  and  this  tax  fell  chiefly  upon  the  new  provinces, 
whose   warlike    tribes   paid   it    without   reluctance.'^ 

The  twenty-five  legions  kept  the  barbarians  in  check  by 
lining  the  frontiers  with  forts  and  camps  in  which  all  the  military 
science  of  antiquity  was  applied,  and  in  countries  not  exposed 
they  constructed  roads  and  bridges,  canals  and  aqueducts.  We 
shall  see  them  erecting  amphitheatres,  draining  marshes,  and 
rescuing  arid  land ;  it  was  the  conquerors  of  Actium  who  restored 
prosperity  to  Egypt  by  cleansing  the  choked  channels  of  her  great 
river.  "^ 


nreiA;  under  the  table,  in  four  lines:  TPAAAIAN12N  NE12K0PQN  TuN  SEBASTJN.   (Alionnet 
Descr.,  iy. ;  Lydia,  No.  1106;  Rayet,  %.  24.)  The  institution  of  these  games  dates  no  doubt 
from  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  by  the  liberality  of  Augustus  (between  27  and  24  u  c  ) 
'  liy.,  23.  '  *  '^' 

^  Ibtd.,   30:   'Vbv  (pnpov   avTric  ruv  tniov  Ik  row   tavroZ   xPW^^TiZv  r<p  koiv(^  iaip'tyKt.     In  the 

Monument  of  Ancf/ra,  No.  24,  Augustus  boasts  of  having  restored  to  the  temples  of  Greece 
and  Asui  the  riches  and  ornaments  which  his  adversaries  had  taken  from  them.  He  adds 
that  he  canu'  four  times  to  the  aid  of  the  exhausted  treasury. 

^  K02.     Apollo,  near  a  tripod,  striking  upon  a  druui,  and  executing  the  dance  of  victory. 
Tetradrachm  of  Cos. 


'  S.  Matthew,  xxvii.  15. 

^  See  chap.  Ixx. 

^Cf.  Suet.,  Ocfav.,  18;  Claud.,  1;  Tac,  An7i.,  i.  20;  xi.  20;  xiii.  53;  xvi.  23,  and 
numerous  inscriptions.  We  will  only  mention  the  canals  of  Marius,  Drusus,  aud  Corbulo, 
and  the  engineering  work  of  the  legions  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Probus. 
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TI. — CoMMBtiCE;     PROSPERirY   OF   THE   EmPIRE. 

We  have  already  spokeu  of  tlio  now  tiiiancial  organization, 
of  tlio  census,  of  roads,  posts,  and  the  monetary  reform.  Com- 
merce profited  by  all  these  measures,  and  a  new  activity  pervaded 
this  Empire,  so  admirably  fitted  for  a  long  and  i)rosperous 
existence. 

In  no  portion  of  the  earth  had  humanity  encountered  con- 
ditions more  favourable  to  its  development  than  in  these  lands 
which  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cevennes,  from  the  Alps  and 
the  Balkan,  from  the  Taurus  and  the  Atlas,  slope  down  towards 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  their  countless  rivers  and  hue  sea- 
coasts,    crowded   with   rich   and   industrious   cities. 

Of  this  prosperity  we  have  an  intelligent  and  truthful  eye- 
w^itness,  Strabo,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  visited 
a  large  portion  of  the  Empire.  He  attests  the  commercial 
activity  which  arose  as  soon  as  the  sea  was  cleared  from  pirates 
and   the  land  from   bandits,  and    the  temple    of   Janus  closed.     We 

thus  see  a  side  of  ancient  life  which  has  never 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  so  vast  a 
whole  as  the  Eoman  Empire,  economic  questions 
liave  their  tit  place  at  the  side  of  political  and 
military  questions;  for  commerce  at  that  time  did 
for  the  Koman  w^orld  what  it  was  destined  to 
do  later  for  modern  Eiu'ope :  it  brought  together 
cities  and  peoples  whose  profound  differences  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  and  it  cn^ated  for  thn^e  centuries,  if  not  the  idea  of 
a  common  country,  at  least  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation 
of    ''the  lloman  peace.-' 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  commerce  was  despised 
in  Eome.'-      This  perhaps  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  Eomans 


Coin  of  KSmyriia.^ 


^  i.MVP  AAKKJ^AI  OMO  vpPA  I  HI'  vkAEI^OV.  Ileversj  of  a  bronze  of  Commodius  wliicli 
has  been  thoufrUt  to  represent  the  alliance  of  Laceda^mun  with  Smyrna.  Jupiter  Nicephorus 
seated  woull  repre.-^eiit  the  Genius  of  Smyrna,  and  Minerva  armed  and  standing  that  of 
Luce  Lemon.     Of.  Hist,  de  VAcad.  des  imcr.,  vol.  i.  p.  2U4,  and  pi..  8,  No.  5. 

'  This  prejudice  was  especially  Greek,  and  was  advanced,  though  without  great  success,  by 
the  philosophers.  Xonophon  {(Econom.,  iv.),snys:  "Handicrafts  [not  commerce— Z:<f.]  ruin 
the  body,  and  leave  the  soul  witliout  energy  ;  "  Aristotle  (Polit.,  in.  3) :  "  The  ri-'-lits  of  citizens 
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of  the  first  centuries,  although  they  signed  treaties  of  commerce 
with  Carthage;  but  it  assuredly  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  those 
of  the  imperial  time,  who  had  quite  different  ideas  from  the 
early  Quirites,  as  well  as  a  different  origin  and  other  modes  of 
living.  What  Avere  the  80,000  Italians  doing  in  Asia,  whom 
Mithridates  found  there  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
battle  of  Actium,'  and  at  Utica,  those  300  wealthy  Roman  mer- 
chants, w^hose  slaves  were  numerous  enough  of  themselves  to 
compose  the  city-guard.  '' ]S'ot  a  sesterce,"  says  Cicero,''^  '^  is  in 
circulation  in  the  province  of  IS'arbonensis  that  is  not  entered  on 
Roman  account-books.''  Would  the  provinces  have  become  so 
quickly  Roman  had  there  been  no  commerce,  or  none  carried 
on  by  the  Italian  residents?  Administrative  measures  and  the 
establishment  of  colonies  would  never  have  been  able  to  effect 
this  fusion  so  rapidly;  but  when  we  find  Roman  traders  among 
the  Sicambri,  the  Marcomanni,  the  lerni;^  in  Arabia  Petra^a  and 
Taurus;  when  Ave  learn  that  120  vessels  Avent  yearly  for  Roman 
business  to  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Ganges,  and  that 
Pompey  had  explored  the  road  to  India  by  AA\ay  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,    the   river   Indus,    and    the    country   of   Bactriana,^   hoAV    is   it 

should  be  refused  to  artisans;"  he  would  not  (vii.  9)  even  have  the  citizen  engage  in  agri- 
cultural labours ;  Plato  (Laws,  viii.)  forbids  it  in  so  many  words, and  condemns  him  to  a  month 
in  prison  (ibid.,  i.  11)  if  he  should  engage  in  traffic  of  any  kind:  this  is  the  ideal  which  was 
realized  by  the  Spartans,  Cretans,  and  Thessalians.  Cicero  made  himself  the  echo  at  Rome  of 
these  doctrines  {de  Of.,  i.  42,  etc.).  But  from  the  earliest  days  we  find  the  people  divided  into 
trade  coi-porat ions,  Kara  r^x^"C  (Plut.^  Numa,  17),  and  a  company  of  traders  constituted  them- 
selves under  the  patronage  of  Mercury  (Livy,  ii.  27).  Before  the  second  Punic  war,  a  law 
forbade  senators  to  engage  in  any  business,  and  allowed  them  only  one  vessel  of  a  certain 
capacity  (.%0  amphorae)  for  the  conveyance  of  their  harvests  (Livy,  xxi.  63).  During  the  wars 
with  Hannibal,  contractors  undertook  the  provisionh)g  of  the  armies,  and  a  province  is  no 
sooner  conquered  than  Roman  merchants  crowd  into  it  with  their  accustomed  avidity,  says 
Diodorus  (v.  26),  ttoXXoi  tCjv  'iTaXiKiLv  t^wopiov  hd  t^v  avvijOii  ^iXapyvciuv.  .  .  .  Many  inscriptions 
read  :  The  Roman  merchants  of  such  a  city  or  province, 

'  Appian,  Mithr.,  61  ;  Val.  Max.,  ix.  2.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  pro  lege  Manilla,  8,  shows 
how  immense  was  the  capital  invested  by  Romans  in  Asia. 

-  Pro  Fonteio,  v.  Florus  advises  the  Treviri  to  commence  war  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Roman  traders.  (Tac,  ^7?//.,  iii.  42.)  Before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was  really  completed 
Roman  traders  began  to  flock  thither.  The  great  revolt  began  at  Cenabum  by  the  massacre  of 
the  citizens,  Romani  qui  negotiandi  causa  ibi  comtiterant.     (Caesar,  de  Bell.  Gall,  vii.  3.) 

''  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  Q'2;  Agric,  24.  Seventy  thousand  Romans  or  allies  are  killed  in  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  it  had  been  conquered  but  eighteen  years  earlier,  under  Claudius ! 
(Tac,  A7m.,  xiv.  33.)  lie  says  {ibid.)  in  speaking  of  I^ndon,  copia  negotiatorum  et  com- 
meatorum  ma.vime  celebre. 

*  The  commodities  of  India  were  sold  at  a  hundred  times  their  cost,  qua;  apud  nos  centu- 
plicato  veneurit  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vi.  26)  j  according  to  Varro :  Pomjjeii  ductu  edploraiwn. 
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possible  to  say  that  commerce  was  odious  to  the  Romans,  and  that 
they  found  it  suitable  to  abandon  to  the  provincials  the  profits  of 
the  immense  traffic  that  was  carried  on  throughout  the  Empire? 

The  Greeks  considered  commerce  worthy  of  respect,  and 
favoured  it  by  their  institutions,  and  it  hence  became  very 
flourishing  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  movement  had 
spread  also  as  far  as  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Pannonia.  *^  Navi- 
gation along  the  coast  of  Western  Iberia  is  very  good,"  says 
Strabo,  ^'with  the  exception  of  some  difficulties  in  passing  through 
the  straits.  It  is  no  less  favourable  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  is  usually  in  calm  weather,  especially 
when  the  open  sea  is  kept  .  .  .  and  these  waters  have  been 
freed  from  pirates,  so  that  nothing  is  lacking  for  the  security  of 
the  navigators.  .  .  .  Every  year,  vessels  of  large  size  arrive 
from  Turdetania  at  Dica^archia  (Puteoli),  and  at  Ostia,  in  as  great 
number  as  from  Libya."  When  Horace  has  occasion  to  bring 
upon  the  scene  a  rich  merchant,  he  makes  him  "the  opulent 
master  of  a  Spanish  vessel ; "  and  to  show  his  own  disdain  of 
M'ealth,  he  says  that  he  will  ask  of  the  gods  to  be  permitted 
but  thrice  or  four  times  safely  to  navigate  the  Atlantic'  Upon 
this  ocean  the  Eomans  followed  in  tlie  track  of  the  Carthaginiaus. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  Italian  traders  went  as  far  as  Ireland, 
and  Suetonius  shows  us,  in  the  time  -of  Augustus,  the  people 
divided  iuto  three  classes :  jilebs  urbana^  aratores^  negotiantes.  It 
is  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  ancient  historians 
towards  facts  of  this  kind,  that  the  labour  question,  the  most 
important  of  the  modern  world,  was  agitated  1,800  years  ago  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Tacitus  descends  from  the  heights  Avliicli 
his  genius  loves,  to  deplore  the  circumstance  that,  through  lack  of 
work,  what  began  as  a  scarcity  of  food  ended  as  an  actual  famine.^ 


Strabo  says  also  in  book  xi.  7,  3 :  '^  The  Oxus  is  so  navigable,  that  through  its  channel 
Indian  merchandise  is  brought  easily  as  far  as  the  Ilyrcanian  Sea,  whence,  by  other  rivers,  it 
is  transported  to  the  I'ontus  Euxinus." 

*  Cannin.,  I.,  xxxi.,  xxxviii. ;  III.,  vi.  Navigation  by  sails  and  oars  was  more  rapid  than 
we  believe.  According  to  Pliny  (xix.  1)  the  voyage  from  Ostia  to  the  African  coast  was  made 
in  two  days,  to  Marseilles  in  three,  to  Tarragona  in  four,  to  Gades  in  seven  ;  from  Puteoli  to 
Alexandria  was  a  nine  days'  voyage,  and  from  Messina,  seven,,  or  sometimes  six.  But  the 
voyage  was  made  onh  in  summer.  [By  keepuig  slaves  at  their  large  and  numerous  oars  in 
calm  weather,  the  lloman  ships  quite  left  our  sailing  vessels  behind  in  these  voyages.— ^d?.] 

^  Hist.,  i.  8(i :  Fames  in  voiiju^  inopia  qiueshis  et  penuria  alimeyitorum. 
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Augustus,  who  reduced  the  number  of  festivals  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  more  working-days,  distributed  corn  to  the 
people  but  thrice  yearly,  lest  they  should  be  too  frequently 
diverted  from  their  industries.  A  proof  of  the  attention  paid  by 
government  to  commercial  affairs  is  the  precaution  taken  in  each 
city  and  each  quarter  of  the  larger  towns  to  preserve  standard 
Aveights    and    measures    in    a    temple,    under    the    protection   of    a 


Interior  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Puteoli. 

divinity,  who,  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was  not  the  facile 
Mercury,  but  Hercules.^  The  Eomans  ascertained  the  density  of 
water,  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  and  to  prevent  error,  took  as  a 
unit   of    weight,    a   certain    quantity    of   rain-water." 

Commerce  was  still  more  a  gainer  from  the  regularity  of 
the  monetary  system.  Rome,  with  her  1,500,000  or  1,800,000 
inhabitants,   was    the    principal   market   of    the   Empire.      A    great 

'  Suet.,  Octav.,  40:  ...  .  iie plebsfrumentationum  causa frequentius  ab  nCjotiis  avovarctun 
cf.  ibid.,  4i\ 

"  Dureau  de  la  Mallo,  A'on.  pol.  des  Rom.,  i.  p.  14. 
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accumulation  of  i^rccious  metals  was  made  bore,  and  there  was 
likewise  an  enormous  consumption,  for  the  population  of  great 
cities  consume  much  more  proportionally  than  the  population  of 
the  country.  But  Italy  produced  little :  Avines,  of  which  only 
the  inferior  qualities  were  exported;  oil,'  excellent  corn  in  small 
quantity;  and  wools,  some  of  Avhich,  that  of  Tareutum  and  of  the 
(.'isalpine,  Avere  regarded  as  the  linest  known.^  She  had  cloth 
manufactories  and  potteries ;  also  sulphur,  saffron,  and  honey ;  but 
all  this  was  not  enough  to  balance  her  imports,^  and  she  was 
obliged   to    pay    the    difTi^rence    in    ready    money,    so    that   by    their 


A  Wine-cellar  in  Rome  (discovered  in  1789). 

industry  and  commerce  the  provinces  took  back  from  Eome  \\'hat 
thoy  had  paid  her  as  tribute.  The  commodities  of  Serica,  India, 
and   Arabia   alone    cost  the  Empire  near  a  million   of    oui*   money/ 

^  Pliny  placed  the  oil  of  Venafrnm  in  the  first  rank,  and  in  the  seeond  that  of  Bicticu  and 
Istria.  Pausanias  (x.  32)  prefers  to  all  others  that  of  Tithorea  in  Phocis,  -which  was  used  at 
the  emperor's  table.  The  Lest  wines  were  those  of  Amminrea  and  Nomentuni ;  the  Fulernian, 
Massican,  and  CcTcuban,  so  often  praised  by  Horace ;  the  wine  of  Setia,  Avorthy  of  Bacchus 
(Silius  Italicus,  viii.  375),  etc.,  etc. 

^  Columella,  vii.  2. 

^  Home  received  marble  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Ecrypt,  and  Niimidia,  spikenard  from 
India  and  Syria,  balm  from  Jericho,  and  the  pearls  anl  precious  stones,  the  use  of  which  became 
so  general  in  the  timj  of  Augustus  [from  India];  purple  and  stuffs  from  Cos,  those  of  Attains, 
Aftalica  vestis,  with  inwoven  gold;  ivory,  Ethiopian  ebony,  and  Indian  crystal.  Upon  Roman 
tables  were  served  the  peacock  of  Samos,  the  crane  of  Melos,  the  plieasant  of  Colchis,  the  lamprey 
of  Tartessus,  the  sword-fish  of  Rhodes,  the  scarus  of  Cilicia,  scollops  from  Chios,  chickens  and 
guinea-fowl  from  Numidia,  geese  from  Gaul,  of  which  the  livers  were  increased  in  size  by  milk 
and  honey,  an  invention  whose  credit  was  disputed  by  an  ex-consul  and  a  knight ;  the  geese  of 
Germany,  whose  down  was  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound  ;  filberts  from  Thasos,  dates  from 
Egypt,  Spinish  nuts,  wines  from  all  the  Mediterranean  coast,  African,  Spanish,  and  Greek  oil, 
and  slaves  from  every  country  in  the  world.     Cf.  3i-d  Mem.  of  ^M.  de  Pastorct,  pp.  101-110. 

*  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  city  of  Rome  expended  this  enormous  sum  on  these 
luxuries,  for  it  was  especially  there  that  they  were  in  demand.  The  dealers  in  perfumes  and 
spices  occupied  a  quarter  by  themselves.  {Wovsice,  Epit.,  II.  i.)  At  Poppa?a's  funeral  Nero  burned 
more  incense  than  all  Arabia  Felix  furnished  in  a  year.  Phny  adds  (Hist.  Nat.,  xii.  41): 
Tan fi  nobis  delicicc  et  femina;  constant !  AVhat  would  he  say  now,  when  the  commerce  wit li 
India  alone  of  one  of  the  smallest  and  the  very  poorest  province  of  the  Empire  is  £'40,000,(00 
annually  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  old  declamations  against  luxury  are  no  longer  in  fj-.shion 
since  commerce  and  industry  make  it  their  aim,  not  to  secure  pleasure  to  a  few,  but  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  all.  AVealth,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  of  slave  labour,  ns  at  R')me,  is  an  evil ; 
for,  born  of  viobnce,  it  nourishes  vicj  and  corruption  as  a  rule.     A\'ealth,  the  fruit  of  free 


Silver  or  Goldsiinth.^ 


Already  every  host  ^vho  did  not  cover  his  guests  with  perfumes  was 
considered  rude,  and  "a  matron  could  no  more  show  herself  Avithout 
her  pearls  than  a  magistrate  without  his 
lictors."  Soon  to  these  pearls  all  kinds  or 
precious   stones   came   to   be   added. 

There  were,  moreover,  in  Italy  several 
great  annual  fairs,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  held  at  Feronia,  where 
those  possessed  by  the  goddess,  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  walked  barefoot  and  without  sustaining  injury 
over  a  very  broad  bed  of  hot  ashes  and  glowing  coals.  Strabo 
also  nuikes  mention  of  Italian  com- 
modities, possibly,  however,  of 
Spanish  or  Gallic  origin,  warehoused 
at  Ephesus,  and  Italian  wines 
which,  with  those  of  Laodicea  and 
Syria,  served  as  articles  of  exchange 
iib  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Eed  Sea.  We  learn  also  that  Koine 
carried  on  export  trade  from 
Ilorace's  threat  to  his  book  that 
it  may  serve  some  day  as  a 
wrapper  for  merchandise  destined 
to  Utica  or  to  Ilerda.^  As  is  now 
the  case  with  Paris,  and  for  the 
same  causes,  the  industry  of  Eome 
was  especially  directed  towards  the 
production  of  articles  of  luxury.  There  was  a  croAvd  of  carvers 
and  moulders,  dyers,  embroiderers,  lace-makers,  cabinet-makers, 
workers  in  stucco,  in  bronze  and  gold,  and  the  like.  The  book- 
trade  had  assumed  considerable  proportions,  for  Atrectus  could 
sell  a  copy  of  Martial's  epigrams,  in  a  purple  case,  well  poli:?lied 
with  pumice-stone,  for   five   denarii.     Much    paper  ^   was   made    and 

labour,  as  in  our  modern  life,  is  a  good,  for  it  incites  to  industry,  develops  intelligence,  and 
compels  those  who  use  it  to  share  it  as  wages  with  those  who  produce  it. 

*  From  an  engraved  cornelian  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (15  millim,  by  16). 

-  Epist.,  I.,  XX.  13.     [This  may  have  been  copied  directly  from  some  Greek  author. — Ed."] 

^  From  a  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican. 

"*  Augustus  and  Livia  gave  their  names  to  two  qualities  of  paper.     See  a  long  enumeraticn 
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much  glass.  Many  mixtures  liad  been  devised  to  van'  the 
colours  of  this  product,  and  they  were  able  to  sell  it  as  cheap 
as  we  do  now,  a  small  glass  drinking-cup  costing  but  a  half-as. 

Three  seaports  served  for  provisioning  Eomo,  and  for  the 
export  of  the  merchandise  of  Central  Italy :  Ariminum  (llimini), 
whicli  received  the  commodities  of  the  C'isalpine ;  Ostia  and 
Puteoli,  ports  of  entry  for  the  cereals  of  Africa,  and  the  products 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  East.  To  relieve  Ostia,  at.  this  time 
but  a  poor  roadstead,  Augustus  laid  out,  at  the  side  of  the  Appian 
AVay,  across  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  canal  to  Terracina.  This 
canal  was  reached  by  sea  from  Puteoli,  and  gave  easy  passage 
for  nearly  thirty  miles  to  barges  drawn  by  mules  conveying  the 
traders  themselves  and  light  merchandise,  and  thence  the  distance 
to   be   made   by   land   was   short. 

The  C'isalpine  exported  a  great  quantity  of  millet,  a  kind 
of  harvest,  says  Strabo,  which  secures  against  famine,  since  it 
never  fails;  pitch,  wine,  which  they  send  in  casks  as  tall  as  houses, 
the  fine  wools  of  Mutina  (Modena),  and  the  coarser  wool  of 
Liguria  and  the  region  around  Mediolanum  (Milan);  and,  lastly, 
great  herds  of  swine  to  feed  the  city.  Padova  fPaduaj  was  the 
centre  of  great  manufactures  of  mantles  and  expensive  carpets 
and   hanorinsrs. 

Sicily  furnished  corn  and  cattle  and  wool,  and  the  honey  of 
llybla,  the  rival  of  Ilymettus,  fine  carvings,  and  valuable  stuffs 
made  at  Malta,  where  there  had  been  weavers  since  the  time  of 
the   Phoenicians.     Sardinia   had   onlv   its   harvests. 

Gaul  had  too  lately  entered  upon  the  path  of  civilization 
for  her  exports  to  be  extensive,  but  Narbonensis  produced  all  the 
fruits  of  Italy,  oil,  an  abundance  of  wine,  and  wool  of  excellent 
quality,  and  Transalpine  Gaul,  corn,  millet,  and  cattle.  Strabo 
adds  that  "the  convenient  position  of  the  rivers  make  it  easy 
for  merchandise  to  be  transported,  either  from  place  to  place  within 
the  country,  or  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
reverse."  Massilia  and  Narbo  were  the  two  ports  of  exporta- 
tion for  tunics  worn  by  the  Italian  slaves,  for  the  linen  cloth 
of     the     Cadurci,    the    salt     pork    of    the     Sequani,    the    military 

hy  M.  Pastoret  (op  cit.,  vol.  v.  2nd  part,  p.  85)  of  the  different  callings  at  that  time  held  in 
esteem  in  Rome. 
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frocks  of  Arras,  and  reel  cloth,  of  which  the  better  qualities 
were  said  to  equal  the  purple  of  the  East.  These  two  great 
seaport  towns  communicated  with  the  interior  through  other  places 
already  actively  engaged  in  trade :  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux  upon 
the  Garonne ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Khone  and  the  Saone,  Aries, 
Nismes,  which  not  long  after  saw  the  building  of  its  great 
aqueduct  (Pont  du  Gard),  Yienne,  Lyons,  where  the  gold  of  the 
Tectosages   and    the   Tarbelli,    and    the    silver    of    the   Euteni   and 


Roman  Theatre  at  Aries  (present  condition). 

Gabali,  was  converted  into  money;  Autun,  later  celebrated  for 
its  schools,  Cenabum  on  the  Loire,  whither,  even  before  the 
Gallic  war  was  ended,  Eoman  merchants  had  begun  to  flock ; 
Treves,  upon  the  Moselle,  and  Eheims,  which  soon  so  completely 
forgot  her  Gallic  origin  that  she  called  herself  the  daughter  of 
Eemus,  and  put  the  she-wolf  and  the  twins  upon  her  coat-of-arms. 
Strabo  tells  us  of  merchandise  transferred  from  the  Saone  to  the 
Seine,  destined  for  the  British  islands,  whence  came  in  return 
leather,   iron,   tin,    cattle,   slaves,   and,    as   at   the   present    day,    the 
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best  hunting-dogs.  Half  a  century  after  this  Josephus  said : 
'"  Gaul  has,  Avithin  itself,  an  in(\\:liaustible  spring  of  all  good 
things,  which  it  spreads  abroad  over  the  rest  of  the  earth ; " 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Sacrovir  contrasted  to  the  miseries 
of   Italy,  the  prosperity  of   Gaul. 

To  augment  the  value  of  land  in  Italy  a  senatus-consultum 
had  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  to  the 
Transalpine  nations.'  It  appears,  however,  that  Xarbonensis  must 
have  been  excepted  from  this  decree,  as  from  many  others,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  Italy,  for  Fonteius  laid  a  tax  upon 
the  wine  sold  in  this  province ;  and  we  know  that  the  people  of 
Yienne  obtained  from  their  vineyards  on  the  hills,  now  called  the 
Cote  Eotie,  a  wine  called  the  Picatum,  which  was  sold  at  Rome 
for  1,000  sesterces  (£8)  the  amphora  (nearly  six  gallons). 

Spain  furnished  an  enormous  ma  vS  of  products:  corn  and 
Avine,  very  good  oil  (especially  that  of  Merida),  honey,  wax,  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  dye  stuffs,  pitch,  salted  provisions  as  good 
as  those  of  Pontus,-  oysters  obtained  all  along  the  Spanish  coast ; 
vermilion,  not  inferior  to  the  famed  Sinopeau  cinnabar,  bringing 
70  sesterces  a  pound  in  Rome ;  and  salt,  either  extracted  from 
the  marshes  which  lie  along  the  coast  from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar,  or 
obtained  from  very  rich  mines  like  those  of  Castile  and  especially 
of  Catalonia,  where  is  the  famous  rock  of  Cardona  of  solid  salt,  so 
hard  that  statuettes  are  cut  from  it.  Earlier  than  this  Si)aiu  had 
become  renowned  for  her  wools,  and  a  Spanish  ram  had  been  sold 
as  high  as  a  talent;^  the  stuffs  made  at  Stttabis  and  Emporia^ 
were  the  finest  known;  also  a  kind  of  broom,  of  which  cordage 
was  made,  was  exported  in  large  quantities.  Her  greatest  wealth, 
however,   lay  in   her   mines    of   gold,   silver,    iron,   and   copper.^     In 

'  Cic,  de  Re  jruhl.,  iii.  9. 

^  Strabo  describes  curiously  the  evolutions  of  the  army  of  tuniiy-fish  all  along  the  coast, 
where,  about  the  time  of  their  amiual  arrival,  sentinels  were  posted  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach. 

^  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Attica,  ii.  '22. 

^  Diod.,  v.  36;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxviii.  2.  There  were  iron  mines  and  really  excellent 
iron-works  at  Cape  Dianium,  called,  on  this  account,  by  Pomponius  Mela,  Ferraria  :  and  water 
useful  for  tempering  near  Bilbilis  and  Turiasso.  Horace  mentions  Spanish  cuirasses,  /onm 
Tberis  (Cann.,  I.  xxix.  15).  In  the  gold  mines  of  Raetica,  nuggets  of  ten  lloman  pounds  weiglit 
had  been  found.  (Pliny,  ibid.,  xxxiii.  4.)  In  Turdetania,  a  fourth  part  of  the  ore  taken  out  of 
the  mine  was  pure  copper.  (Strabo,  iii.  7.)  There  was  tin  in  the  country  of  the  Gallajci.  and 
lead  at  Ca^tulon,  where   it    is  found  to  this  dav.     The  Tagus  and  other  rivers  of  T.usitnniu 
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the  north  of  Spain,  the  Cerretans  and  Cantabrians  exported  excellent 
hams,  '^  which  furnished  this  people  a  very  advantageous  traffic." 
The  horses  of  Asturia  and  Cantabria,  small,  but  very  active,  were 
so  famous  after  the  Yeneti  had  abandoned  horse-breeding  that  the 
Romans  called  all  their  best  animals  Asturiones^  and  Posidonius 
compares  the  horses  of  the  Celtiberians  to  those  of  the  Parthians 
on  account  of  their  extreme  speed. 

In  the  north-east  of  Italy,  Rheetic  wine  was  considered  as 
good  as  the  best  wines  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Alps  bartered  their  honey,  wax,  resin,  and  cheese  for  the 
Italian  commodities  of  which  they  had  need.  Across  Mont  Ocra, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  the  merchandise  of  Aquileia 
was  transported  in  wagons  to  l^auportus  upon  the  Leybach,  a 
branch  of  the  Save,  where  it  was  embarked  and  carried  down 
to  the  Danube,  and  thence  to  Segestum,  or  into  Pannonia  or 
Noricum.  Aquileia,  which  possessed  very  rich  gold  mines,  was 
the  centre  of  this  traffic.  This  city  furnished  to  the  barbarians 
wine  and  oil  and  salted  provisions,  receiving  in  return  slaves, 
cattle,  furs,  that  iron  from  IS'oricum  which  was  so  much  valued 
for  the  manufacture  of  swords/  and  the  amber  which  came  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

With  the  Northern  provinces,  therefore,  there  was  only  a 
traffic  of  barter.  In  Gaul,  industry  was  awakening;  in  Spain, 
especially  in  Ba3tica,  it  was  taking  a  considerable  development: 
metal-working,  weaving,  agricultui'e,  and  fisheries  were  all  in  a 
state  of  activity. 

From  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands  Eome  obtained  some 
horses,  for  the  depopulation  of  the  country  favoured  their  breeding; 
honey  from  the  Hymettus  and  the  Sporades,  Chian  and  Lesbian 
wines,    the   copper   of    Cyprus    and    dried    figs    from   that   island,'^ 


brouf^ht  down  particles  of  gold.  (Id.,  ibid.)  Pliny  {ibid.,  xxxiii.  21)  estimates  tlio  annual 
product  of  gold  of  Galicia,  Asturia,  and  Lusitania  at  20,000  pounds  weight. 

^  Xoncus  ensis.     (Horace,  Carm.,  I.  xvi.  9  ;  Ejwd.,  xvii.  71.) 

^  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xx.  23 ;  Strabo,  iii.  162.  The  most  valued  wines  of  the  time 
were  those  of  Chios,  Samos,  Clazomena?,  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  and  Tyre. 
Some  Sicilian  wines  (the  Mamertine  and  that  of  Tauromenium),  and  some  from  Spain  (the 
Laletanian,  tluit  of  Tarragona,  Lauron,  and  the  Balearic  islands),  brought  a  good  price. 
Gallic  wines,  witli  the  exception  of  that  made  at  Vienne  on  the  llhone,  were  spoiled  by 
certain  mixtures,  and  did  not  appear  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,  iv.  19) 
enumerates  eighty  kinds  of  wine,  fifty  of  which  were  Italian. 
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perfumes  prepared  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth,  certain  dainties 
reserved  fur  the  tables  of  the  rieh  ;  and,  furthermore,  the  marbles 
of  Pentelicus,  Paros,  and  Chios,  the  bronze  of  Corinth,  the  copper  of 
Eubcea,  certain  delicate  tissues  like  the  b//^^i(^  of  Elis,  so  much 
in  favour  Avith  the  Koman  ladies,  and  the  hellebore  of  Anticyra, 
a  precious  specitic  against  madness. 

The  live  hundred  cities  of  Asia,  rich,  populous,  and  industrious, 

consumed  much,  but  produced 
even  more  :  Milesian  cloths  and 
carpets,  works  of  art  in  endless 
variety,  statues,  bronzes,  gold 
and  silversmiths'  work,  pretty 
Bithynian  rings,  chased  iron 
work  from  Cibvra,  Laodicean 
carpets,  pottery  from  Tralles,  the 
purple-veined  marble  of  Synnada, 
the  dyes  of  Ilierapolis,  the  wines 
of  Tmolus,  used  to  give  others 
a  fictitious  age.  Through  these 
Asiatic  cities  passed  a  great  part 
of  the  Eastern  traffic.  Com- 
modities of  China,  India,  and  Tartary,  wools,  furs,  precious  stones, 
slaves,  silks,  Serican  steel,  were  brought  by  way  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Caucasian  isthmus  to  Dioscuiias,  "where  the 
dealers  of  seventy  nations  met."'- 

The  carpets  and  woven  stuffs  of  Babylonia,  the  precious 
connnodities  of  the  East,  brought  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
northern  Arabia,  and  central  Syria,  passed  through  Palmyra  and 
Thapsacus,  and  thence  were  carried  to  Mazaca  on  the  Halys, 
and  so  on  to  Ephesus,  the  principal  commercial  town  of  Asia,  not- 
withstanding its  poor  harbour.  The  cities  of  Tanais,  Panticapoium, 
and  Phanagoria,  upon  the  Palus  Mieotis,  occupied  a  corresponding 
position  towards  the  countries  lying  in  their  rear.  The  Scythians 
brought   them   wool,   furs,    slaves,    and   the    gold   of   the    Ural    and 

^  Pompeiun  paintini^.     (Koux.  Ilerculanum  ft  Pompei,  i.  1st  series,  pi.  4-3.) 
'■^  Pl'my,  Hist.  Xat.,  vi.  o,  U) :  Stnibo,  xi.  408.     Bithyniti  iseiit  into  Italy  cheeses  that  were 
hinlily  valued.     (Pliny,  ihid.,  xi.  42.)      Pontus  furnished  alum,  acacia,  and  building  woods 
(Hor.,  Cann.,  1.  xiv.  11 ) ;  and  Colchis  very  well-tempered  iron  (Virg.,  Geory.,  i.  58). 
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the  Altai,  in  exchange  for  wines,  stuffs,  and  the  countless  things 
brought  by  the  Greek  merchants.  Fisheries  on  a  grand  scale 
were  made  then,  as  now,  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river  Tanais 
and  the  Palus  Mseotis. 

Phoenicia  always  furnished  the  Syrian  purple,  which  was  sold 
at  Eome  for  more  than  1,000  denarii  a  pound;  also  cedar-wood 
and  oil  of  the  same,  which  Avere  regarded  as  indestructible,  so  that 
priests  often  made  statues  of  their  gods  of  this  wood,  and  poets, 
to  secure  immortality  for  their  verses,  rubbed  Avith  the  oil  their 
paper  rolls — ccdro  digna  locutus}  Phoenicia  also  exported  into  Egypt 
and   all    the    cities   along  the  shores  of   the  Red   Sea  the  wines   of 


Silver  Cups  (from  the  Ilildesheim  treasure). 

Syria   and    Italy,    besides   much   glass,   which  was   chietly   made    at 

Sidon. 

Egypt,  which  had  a  trade  with  India  and  China  eighteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  exported,  besides  her  corn, 
diverse  kinds  of  woven  stuifs,  very  expensive  coloured  glass  which 
was  made  at  Alexandria,'^  papyrus,  and  alum  ;  she  obtained  from 
the  Dead  Sea  asphalt  for  embalming;  also  from  Palestine 
that   balm   of    Gilead    which    was    put    up    in    mother-of-pearl    and 

'  Vers.,  Sat. ,\.  ■'^2;  lloY.,de  Arte  poet., '^^-2:  Unendacedro. 

''  Pliny,  in  many  places,  mentions  the  price  of  these  objects  at  Home.  (Hist.  Xat.,  ix.  68 ; 
xii.  2(5,  42  ;  xxxvii.  7,  etc.)  In  tlie  time  of  Aurelian  a  pound  of  silk  was  worth  a  pound  of  gold. 
(Vopisc,  AureL,  45.)  Caesar  gave  away  a  pearl  which  cost  a  million.  (Suet.,  Jul.  Cas.,  50.) 
An  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  the  pepper-plant  in  Italy.     (Pliny,  ibid.,  xvi.  51). ) 
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sold  at  a  great  price;  from  Africa,  negroes,  much  in  fashion 
as  slaves  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  ostrich  plumes,  and  ivory; 
from  Arabia,  aromatics,  incense,  and  gold  dust;  from  India,  spices, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  ginger,  cassia,  myrrh,  spikenard,  cinnabar,  and 
dye-stuffs,  shells,  Murrhine  cups  and  vases,  ^  precious  stones,  pearls, 
and  silk  and  cotton  stuffs.  A  strange  procedure  is  reported  in 
connection  with  this  Indian  commerce  :    for  India,  Augustus  turned 

counterfeiter.  The  Hindoos,  who 
towards  the  Komans  were  sellers 
and  not  buyers,  received  much 
coined  money,  and  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  false  coin  from  true, 
the  masters  of  the  Roman  mint 
coined  for  exportation  plated 
denarii,  which  have  been  found 
in  great  quantities  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  while  nearly  all 
coin  intended  for  circulation  within 
the  Empire  was  of  standard  value. 
The  operation  was  as  lucrative 
as  it  was  disreputable.*^ 

Africa    still   felt   the    disasters 

caused    by    the     civil     war.      The 

territory     of     Carthage,     however, 

was  one  of  the  granaries  of  Eome, 

and    that    city,    now    rising    from 

its  ruins,  was  beginning  to  resume 

its  earlier  relations  with  the  interior  of  iVfrica.     The  route  opened 

by   Hanno    into    Senegal    and    Guinea  was   doubtless    now   closed; 

but   it   is  by   no   means    certain    that    the    six    towns   founded   by 


'  These  vases,  of  which  Propertius  (IV.  v.  26)  says :  Murreagne  in  Parthis  pocida  code 
focis,  were  probably  Chinese  porcelain  and  brought  a  great  price.     (Pliny,  ibid.,  xxxvii.  7.) 

^  Peutinger's  map  marks  near  two  cities  on  tlie  coast  of  Malabar  a  Templnm  Augmti,  which 
gives  reason  to  believe  a  trading  port  existed  there.  It  was  customary  to  have  in  all  merchant 
towns  a  "  chamber  of  commerce."  The  language  used  in  Eastern  traffic  was  the  Greek,  which, 
Pliilostratus  says,  was  spoken  by  the  princes  of  the  north  of  India  and  by  all  educated  persons, 
Seneca  (Con^.  ad  Helv.,  6)  and  Plutarch  {The  Fortune  of  Alexander)  confirm  this  testimony. 

'  Found  near  Acerra,  Nofizie  degli  scavi  di  antichifa,  1878,  tav.  5,  No.  8. 


Vase  in  form  of  a  Negro's  Head. 
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that  general  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  had  already  disappeared, 
for  it  was  not  long  before  this  that  Sertorius,  influenced  by  the 
reports  of  many  ship-masters,  had  proposed  to  his  soldiers  to  go 
and  find  a  home  in  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Eolations  with  the 
Canaries  still  continued.    The  gold  dust  which  Roman  traders  found 


2 


3 


Ornaments,  Earrings,  and  Belt  of  Gold.* 

in  Mauretania  was  more  probably  brought  thither  by  way  of  the 
sea  than  by  the  long  and  dangerous  route  across  the  Sahara. 
Carthage  sent  to  Eome  wild  beasts  and  gazelles  for  the  amphi- 
theatre, :N'umidian  horses,  precious  woods,  gold  dust,  ivory,  negroes, 

^  No.  1,  a  winged  Genius,  holding  a  crown,  under  a  rosette,  all  of  gold ;  No.  2,  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  over  a  crescent,  and  winged  Victories  resting  upon  a  sort  of  cupola;  No.  3,  a  swan  in 
white  enamel,  hung  from  a  gold  rosette;  No.  4,  fragment  of  a  gold  belt,  found  at  Ithaca. 
(Saglio,  Diet,  des  A?it.,  etc.,  figs.  965,  966,  968,  969.) 
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Xumidiaii  marble,  and  pieces  of  stone,  called  by  theii*  Greek  name, 
chalcedony,  of  which  coitly  cups  and  vases  were  made. 

We  have  already  seen  (vol.  iii.  p.  613)  what  was  furnished 
by  the  Cyrenaica.  Behind  this  province  ran  the  great  commercial 
highway  which  connected  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  Africa.     The 

great  caravan,  setting 
out  from  Upper  Egypt, 
traversed  the  oases  of 
Ammon  (Syouah), 
Augila  (xVudjelah),  and 
the  Garamantes,  where 
it  found  the  traders  of 
Leptis,  then  travelled 
soutliward  through  the 
country  of  the  Atarantes 
(Tegerry)  and  of  the 
Atlantes  (Bilma),  to 
meet  those  of  Nigritia. 
This  route,  described 
by  Herodotus  two 
thousand  three  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  the 
one  traversed  by  the 
caravans  of  Cairo,  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  Bournou,  for  Nature  has  indicated  no  other. 

After  the  Third.  Punic  War  Leptis 
had  inherited  this  commerce,  which 
later  she  was  obliged  to  share  with 
the  new  Carthag(\  while  keeping, 
however,  a  considerable  portion  of 
it. 

For   the  larger  part  of   all    this 
n\  }    i        f  .\    n  -i  merchandise   the    sea   was  the   c:reat 

Lnalcedoiiy  oi  the  Lyrenaica.  ^ 

liigliway    upon    which    thousands    of 
vessels   did   service   in    the  carrying  trade.     Having  no  compass  or 

*  Monaco,  National  Museutn  of  Xaples,  pi,  1)7. 

^  Victorious  charioteer,  driving  twenty  horses  harnessed  abreast.     An  enjrraved  stone, 
found  in  tlie  Cyrenaica,  the  horses  of  which  were  hiL^ily  esteemed.    ( ( 'ahinet  de  France,  No.  187] . ) 


Bronze  Gazelle  found  at  llerculaneun:. 


clock  they  were  quite  likely,  when  fogs  or  clouds  obscured  the 
stars,  to  go  as  far  astray  as  did  the  vessel  in  which  S.  Paul 
sailed  for  Italy.  Navigation,  therefore,  was  suspended  during  the 
winter,^  as  much  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  sky  as  by  reason 
of  the  frequency  of  tempests.  For  making  land,  liowever,  they 
were  guided  at  many  points  by  fire-towers  and  light-houses,  Avhich 
the  Greeks  had  invented  and  the  Eoman  emperors  had  multiplied. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  was  that  at  Alexandria,  which  seems 
to  have  been  540  feet  in  height,  and  carried  a  light  visible  at  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.^ 

Thus,  under  the  protection  of  a  vigilant  government,  civiliza- 
tion extended  itself  ;  and  the  nations  formed  or  resumed  the  habit 
of  a  profitable  exchange  of  commodities,  of  which  the  advantages 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  had  been  for  a  century  and  a  half  shared  by  the  Eomans 
in  their  capacity  of  bankers  to  the  world.^ 

This  general  prosperity  was  secured  by  two  things,  namely, 
a  government  which  left  much  liberty  to  the  individual,  and  a 
profound  peace,  maintained  neither  by  force  nor  by  fear.  We  may 
read  in  Josephus  the  speech  of  Agrippa,  in  which  he  concludes: 
''A  revolt  against  Eome  would  be  a  revolt  against  God  Himself.'' 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  successful  revolt  Tacitus  also  is  horror- 
struck  on  behalf  of  humanity:  ^^The  gods  forbid  that  the  Eomans 
should  disappear  from  the  earth !  What  thenceforth  would  there 
be  save  a  universal  war  among  the  nations?  Eight  hundred  years 
of  constant  success  and  discipline  have  been  required  to  raise 
this  colossus,  and  it  would  crush  in  its  fall  whoever  should  be 
able  to  overthrow  it."^  But  none  sought  to  do  this;  Pliny 
shows  us  the  nations  "  forgetting  their  ancient  animosities,  and 
reposing  from  their  dangers  upon  the  bosom  of  a  peace  which 
was  like  a  long  holiday." 

We  must  read  Avith  distrust  the  official  demonstrations  of 
public  gratitude.  Every  power  has  received  this  adulation,  even 
on  the  eve  of   its  downfall,  for  power  is  surrounded  by  a  display 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  3:^3,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xxvii.  D. 
■^  The  best  modem  lights  have  a  range  of  fifty  miles. 

'  At  a  later  period,  it  was  prohibited,  under  capital  penalty,  to  export  iron,  weapoiis,  wine, 
corn,  salt,  or  gold.     {Digest,  xxxix.  4,  ii.  pr.,  and  Code,  iv.  L*l,  1,  2.) 
*  Hist.,  iv.  74. 
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which  attracts  and  fascinates  the  crowd.  The  temples  and  altars 
consecrated  to  the  Genius  of  Augustus,  the  quinquennial  games 
instituted  by  all  the  cities  in  honour  of  the  emperor,^  were 
doubtless  an  expression  of  adulation,  but  they  were  also  the  token 

of  genuine  sentiments, 
and  Yirgil  and  Pliny, 
bearing  testimony  to 
the  felicity  of  Eome 
in  the  midst  of  the 
profound  peace  and 
serene  grandeur  which 
Augustus  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  were  the 
sincere  echo  of  public 
opinion. 

But  we  have  testi- 
mony surer,  if  less 
brilliant,  than  the 
scholar's  and  the  poet's 
enthusiasm.  ^' One 
day,  as  Augustus  was 
sailing  along  the  shore 
of  Puteoli,  the  sailors 
and  passengers  of  an 
Alexandrian  vessel 
came  to  salute  him, 
clad  in  white  garments 
and  crowned  with 
flowers.  They  burned 
incense  before  him  as 
if  he  were  a  god, 
and  cried  out:  <  It  is  by  thee  that  we  live  and  are  free;  to 
thee  we  owe  our  wealth  and  security.'  Augustus  was  so  gratified 
by  this  homage,"  his  biographer  continues,  *^  that  he  distributed 
forty  pieces  of  gold  among  his  attendants,  directing  them  to 
expend    the    money    in    the    purchase    of     Egyptian    commodities. 

'  Suet.,  Octav.,  59. 

*  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 


Augustus  in  the  Toga.^ 


During  the  succeeding  days  he  gave  to  the  Eomans  Greek 
mantles  and  to  the  Alexandrians  togas ;  and  he  desired  them 
also  to  change  languages,  the  Greeks  to  speak  Latin  and  tlie 
Eomans  Greek"  ^ — a  two-fold  symbol  of  the  blending  of  all 
nations  which  had  now 
begun,  and  would 
have  been  completed 
had  this  prosperity 
rested  upon  institu- 
tions instead  of 
depending  upon .  one 
human  life. 

Another  inference 
is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  tedious  but  needful 
details  which  have 
filled  this  chapter. 
Commerce  transported 
much,  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  much, 
in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural 
products,  to  transport. 
Industry  and  agri- 
culture were  then 
flourishing.  This 
laborious  activity  re- 
quired many  hands, 
both  of  slaves  and 
freemen.  To  some 
labour  brought  a  com- 
petency, to  others  it  brought  liberty ;  and  this  extensive  commerce 
became  a  cause  of  emancipation,  changing  the  economic  conditions 
of  ancient  society.  In  the  rural  districts  there  came  into  existence 
the  class  of  coloni  mid-way  between  freedom  and  slavery; 
in    the    cities,    that    of    small    manufacturers   who,    for    protection, 

^  Suet.,  Octav.,  98. 

^  Bronze  tripod,  from  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 


Tripod  for  Sacrifice.'* 


D^^C> 
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presently  associated  themselves  into  guilds  and  corporations.     Tluis 
begun    a    social    evolution    whose    results    were    inherited    by    the 


Middle  Ages. 


Account  lx)oks  (breviaria  rationum),  day-books  (diurni),  a  hug  of  money,  a  casket 
(scrmium  or  cajmiUt)  full  of  rolls,  each  ticketed;  and  coins,  or  rather  counters,  to  use  in 
calculating.     (Roux,  Ilerculanuin  et  I'ompei,  vol.  v.  pi.  '^.) 


'A 


CHAPTEE    LXVIII. 

OUGANIZATION    OF   THE   EEONTIEES. 

I. — The   Frontier   East   and   South. 

ABOUT  the  year  19  B.C.,  the  period  wnen  Augustus  visited 
the  East  for  the  last  time,  the  work  of  organizing  the 
imperial  government,  as  he  had  conceived  it,  was  completed. 
For  six  years  the  temple  of  Janus  had  been  closed,  and  the  minds 
of  men  were  no  less  quiet  than  were  the  provinces.  Ctepio  and 
Murena,  who  had  dared  to  conspire  against  so  great  a  prosperity, 
had  found  no  accomplices.  Industry  resumed  possession  of  this 
world  whence  it  had  been  expelled ;  and,  by  way  of  rare  exception 
in  the  liistory  of  nations,  universal  gratitude  saluted  as  a  saving 
divinity  the  author  of  all  these  benefits. 

Augustus,  however,  had  accomplished  as  yet  but  half  his 
task.  It  remained  to  secure,  by  statesmanship  or  by  arms,  frontiers 
so  solid  that  this  great  work  of  pacification  should  not  be 
interrupted  by  attacks  from  without.  In  Europe,  it  was  needful 
to  fortifv  the  barrier  of  the  Ehine,  to  inclose  the-  Alps  Avithin 
the  Empire,  and  to  carry  the  outposts  of  the  legions  as  far  as  the 
Danube;  in  Asia,  to  bring  Armenia  under  Eoman  influence,  and 
to  intimidate  the  Parthians ;  in  Africa,  to  keep  in  check  the 
nomadic  tribes,  and  to  re-open  in  that  old  world  the  highways  of 
commerce  known  to  Carthage  and  the  Ptolemies.  If  we  may 
believe  an  official  document,  all  this  was  done  with  victories 
innumerable :  *'  I  have  been,"  says  Augustus,  ''  twenty-one  times 
proclaimed  imperator ;  for  the  successes  of  my  lieutenants  the 
senate  has  fifty-five  times  decreed  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,  and 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  days  have  been  occupied  in  these 
sacrifices ;  in  my  triumphs  nine  kings  or  sons  of  kings  have 
followed  my  chariot."     The  new  ruler  was  not  so  warlike;    he   had 
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little  relish  for  war,  and  in  the  military  history  of  his  reign  we 
see  not  battles  and  conquests,  but  a  succession  of  police  regulations 
upon  a  large  scale.  No  sovereign  ever  more  sincerely  sought 
peace  through  war. 

In  the  East,  where  submissive  Hellenism  left  him  little  to 
do,  he  employed  the  time  of  his  stay  in  determining  the  relations 
of  the  Empire  with  the  Armenians  and  Parthians.  On  this  side 
the  Romans  touched  the  Euphrates  in  Syria  only,  and,  excepting 
this  break,  the  entire  frontier  from  Pontus  to  the  Red  Sea  was  pro- 
tected by  vassal  states.  Augustus  had  lately  made  sure  of  their 
fidelity— here,  by  changing  the  ruler,  there,  by  bestowing  favours, 
as  in  the  case  of  Archelaos  the  Cappadocian,  and  Herod,  the  king 
of  the  Jews,  whose  domains  he  had  extended.  These  changes  made 
with  a  strong  hand,  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  a  Roman  army,  above  all,  the  respect 
imposed  by  the  wdse  and  admirable  government  of  an  empire 
recently  so  agitated,  had  produced  upon  the  Armenians  and 
Parthians  a  profound  impression,  and  they  had  laid  down  their 
arms  without  contest. 

In  Armenia  reigned  Artaxias,  the  son  of  that  Artavasdes  so 
unjustly  treated  by  Antony,^  and  naturally  hostile  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  year  20  B.C.,  intrigues,  of  which  we  know  nothing  in  detail 
—which  are  called  by  Tacitus  a  plot  among  the  relatives  of  this 
prince,  but  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  hand  of  Rome- 
hurled  him  from  the  throne,  and  deputies  came  to  Augustus, 
begging  him  to  give  them  as  king  Tigranes,  another  son  of 
Artavasdes.  This  prince,  brought  up  at  Rome,  would  be  nothing 
else  than  an  imperial  proconsul  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Augustus  at  once  sent  him  into  Asia  with  Tiberius  and  an  army. 
The  army  was  unnecessary;  the  Armenians  put  Artaxias  to  death, 
and  Tiberius,  who  expected  fighting,  had  only  to  place  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  this  new  vassal  of  Rome. 

At  the  news  of  these  events  the  Parthians  became  alarmed. 
Since  his  victories  over  Antony  Phraates  had  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes.  Twice  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  a  competitor  to 
whom,    in   case   of    reverses,    Syria   was   always   an   asylum;    twice 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  521. 


restored  again  by  the  Scythians,  he  felt  himself  surrounded  by 
enemies,  and  trembled  at  the  faintest  clash  of  arms  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  year  23,  when  his  rival  Tiridates  made 
ready,  in  the  Roman  provinces,  to  invade  Parthia  for  the  third 
time,  Phraates  demanded  his  extradition.  He  obtained  only  the 
restoration  of  a  son  long  captive  among  the  Romans,  and  was 
required  in  return  to  promise  the  return  of  the  standards  taken 
from  Crassus.  For  three  years  he  forgot  to  fulfil  his  promises, 
but  the  events  in  Armenia  recalled  them  to  his  mind,  and 
Augustus  beheld  the  Parthians,  basely  renouncing  their  glory, 
give  back  to  him  the  standards  and  the  captives  that  they  had 
taken  in  war. 

By  its  effect  upon  men's  minds  this  success  was  worth  more 
than  a  victory;  Augustus 
testified  his  gratitude  to 
Phraates  by  rich  presents. 
But  there  was  perfidy 
hidden  among  these  gifts. 
The  emperor  sent  him  a 
beautiful  Italian,  Thermusa 
by  name,  who  gained  such 
influence  over  the  king  that,  after  having  supplanted  all  her 
rivals  and  caused  herself  to  be  declared  queen,'^  she  persuaded 
Phraates  to  intrust  all  his  children  to  Augustus.  From  that 
time  forward  Rome  was  in  a  position  to  respond  to  an  invasion 
of  the  Parthians  by  plunging  their  kingdom  into  civil  war.  The 
successors  of  Augustus  found  the  procedure  wise,  and  often  sent 
to  the  princes  of  the  East  presents  of  gold  and  silver  vases  of 
rich  workmanship,  costly  stuffs,  fine  wines,  but  chiefly  fair  slave- 
girls. 

The    frontier    of    the    Euphrates    was,    therefore,    made    secure 
by  the  four  legions  encamped  in  Syria  ^  and  the  vassal  states  along 


*  BASIAEQS  BASrAEQN.  Busf  of  king  Phraates.  .  .  .  MOVSHS  beaS.  .  .  .  Bust  of  queen 
Musa  or  Thermusa,  coiffed  with  the  tiara.  Silver  coin.  [The  right  of  coining  gold  did  not 
belong  to  the  client  states.  The  Parthian  empire  was  not  among  these,  but,  in  the  interests  of 
its  traders  whoso  gold  was  refused  by  the  Romans,  it  only  coined  silver. — Ud.] 

^  Josophus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  3,  Medals  exist  upon  which  is  represented  Thermusa  as 
queen  and  goddess. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  5.     There  was  also  a  garrison  at  the  passes  bet»veen  Syria  ai\  i  Cilicia. 
VOL.  JV.  H 


Phraates  and  Thermusa.' 
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the  rivor  banks,  by  that  Tigranos  whom  Tiberius  had  crowned  in 
Armenia,  and  most  of  all  by  tlu^  fair  Italian  woman  who  reigned 
in  Ctesiphon  for  the  advantage  of  Home,  and  was  taking  the 
necessary  measures  to  secure  to  her  son  Phraataces  the  affection 
and  the  crown  of  the  old  king.  At  Rome  public  opinion  was 
expecting  even  more :  the  talk  was  of  conquests  that  were  to 
give  the  Enn)ire  the  ocean  for  a  frontier,  so  that  there  should  be 
on  the  earth  one  ruler  supreme  over  the  nations,  as  in  heaven 
one  sovereign  divinity,  master  of  all.  Propertius,  TibuUus,  and 
Horace  for  a  moment  forgot  their  love-songs  to  celebrate  the  heroes 

who  were  about  to 
overleap  the  Bactrian 
ramparts,  to  strip  from 
their  perfumed  chiefs 
the  linen  garments 
they  wore ;  to  sub- 
jugate the  Seres  who 
rode  upon  iron-clad 
horses,  the  Gette  of 
icy  climes,  and  the 
sun-scorched  Indian. 
Tirgil  shared  in  the 
general  intoxication, 
and  already  beheld 
Augustus  erecting 
triumphal  columns  at 
the  two  extremities  of 
the  world. ^ 


Silver  Vase,  found  in  Georgia.^ 


But  the  emperor,  wiser  than  his  poets,  contented  himself  with 
obtaining  from  the  Parthians  an  act  of  deference  which  might  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  submission,  and  provided  himself  with 
guarantees  against  them  by  giving  himself  the  means  of  interfering 
in  their  affairs.  He  had  renewed  the  relations  of  Mark  Antony  with 
Kanichka    or   his   successor,    and    this   powerful  king  of    Bactriana, 

^  This  silver  vase,  cut  in  open-work  upon  a  background  of  glass,  was  found  in  Georgia  in 
1871,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Petersburff. 

-  Proper.,  Carm.,  III.  iv.  ond  xii. :  IV.  iii.;  Til)ullus,  ('arm.,  TV.  i. ;  Hor.,  Cnrm.,  II.  ix. : 
111.  v.;  Episf.,  I.  xii.  :  Virgil.  Geon/.,  ii.  17l':  iii.  16. 


who,  says  Strabo,  gave  law  to  six  hundred  princes  on  the  two 
shores  of  th(^  Indus,  sent  him  at  Samos  a  sumptuous  embassy 
whose  arrival  made  a  great  stir  in  the  Empire,  especially  when, 
in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  a  philosopher  who  had  come  with 
the  ambassadors  took  his  place  laughing  upon  the  funeral  pyre 
prepared  for  him  at  Athens. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  useless  death  of  this  conceited 
madman  was  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indian  ruler,  and  no  doubt  with  others,  for  the  same  policy  was 
repeated  all  along  the  frontiers.  In  the  Inscription  of  Ancyra 
Augustus  enumerates  complacently  the  nations  who  had  sought  his 
friendship,  and  boasts  that  he,  first  of  all  the  Roman  rulers,  had 
received  embassies  from  India ;  and  he  was  right  in  being  proud 
of  this  fact,  for  it  concerned  commerce  as  much  as  statesmansliip. 
During  the  entire  reign  of  Augustus  order  was  never  once  seriously 
disturbed  in  the  East.  The  expedition  sent  there  (I  a.d.)  under 
the  command  of  C.  Csesar,  was  less  with  the  purpose  of  defending 
Syria,  which  was  not  threatened  in  any  way,  than  with  the  design 
of  attracting  public  attention  to  the  young  heir  of  Augustus,  and 
gaining  for  him,  at  small  cost,  something  of  military  renown.  The 
king  of  Parthia  came  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him,  a 
procedure  which  must  have  secured  the  tranquility  of  those  regions 
by  showing  that  the  two  empires  were  closely  united.  Armenia 
was  in  some  agitation;  Cains  entered  this  country,  and  after  a 
few  easy  victories  gave  them  Ariobarzanes  the  Median  as  king. 
Established  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians,  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  Medians  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Pome. 
The  alliance  which  they  had  offered  Antony  ^  Augustus  now  sought. 
Aft?r  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes  the  emperor  allowed  that  prince's 
son  to  succeed  him.  The  Median  dynasty  was  thus  established 
upon  the  throne  of  Armenia,  but  a  national  opposition  seems  to 
have  arisen  against  these  foreign  rulers ;  Artavasdes  was  killed, 
and,  thereupon,  Augustus,  abandoning  an  unsuccessful  policy,  gave 
to  the  Armenians  a  descendant,  real  or  pretended,  of  their  former 
kings,  one  Tigranes,  whose  name  is  not  given  by  ancient  historians, 
but  who  appears  on  the  Monument  of  Ancijra  (No.  27). 


^  Vol.  iii.  p.  r)l<). 
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An  event  which  made  less  noise  than  these  royal  catastrophes, 
but  is  for  us  more  significant,  was  the  death  of  Tiollius,  whom  the 
emperor  had  appointed  as  tutor  to  his  grandson.  This  counsellor 
sold    his   influence    to    the    Eastern    kings  and  in  a  short  time  had 

amassed  a  scandalous  fortune ;  the 
king  of  Parthia,  from  whom  he 
probably  sought  to  extort  too  much, 
denounced   him  to    Caius,  and   being 


disgraced,     LoUius      took 


Augustus  and  Artavasdes.^ 


at     once 

^      We   infer   from   this    that 


poison 

if  proconsular  fashions  were  not 
entirely  forgotten,  it  was,  nevertheless,  under  great  risks  that  they 
were  now  practised. 

In  Judaea,  Herod  had  died  four  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  and  Archelaos,  his  son,  whom  he  had  designated 
as  his  successor,  dared  not  take  the  title  of  king  without  the 
emperor's  consent,  who  granted  him  merely  that  of  ethnarch,  with 
Judeea,  Samaria,  and  Iduma^a.  His  tyranny  causing  violent  tumults, 
Augustus  required  him  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  accusations  of 
his  subjects,  upon  which  the  emperor  exiled  him  to  Yienne  in 
Gaul,  where  he  died  (6  a.  d.).  While  Judtea  was  periodically 
deluged  with  blood  by  the  violent  conduct  of  her  petty  kings  and 
her  factions,  Syria  was  developing  an  undisturbed  prosperity,  in 
the    enjoyment    of    the    profound    peace   which   the   Eoman   power 

bestowed.  Won  at  last  by  the  contrast, 
the  Jews  asked  and  obtained  the  annexa- 
tion of  their  countiy  to  the  imperial 
territory.  The  change  was  most  simple; 
a  king  and  court,  with  endless  intrigues 
and  exactions,  disappeared  from  Palestine, 
and,  instead,  there  was  a  Eoman  procurator,  having  the  jus 
(fladli^  although  placed  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  governor 
of  Syria.  The  country  preserved  its  religion,  its  municipal  liber- 
ties,   and    its  judicial   rights,    with    the    single    exception   that   its 

^  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  101-2 ;  PHnv,  Hist.  Nat.,  ix.  58. 

'^  OEOY  KAI2AP0S  EVEPrETOr.  Laurelled  head  of  Augustus.  On  the  reverse,  B ASIA E122 
MEFAAOr  APTAYA2A0V.  Diademed  head  of  Artavasdes  II.  '  Unique  denarius  in  the  British 
Museum,  published  in  the  Diet,  de  Nwnism.,  i.  p.  437,  No.  930. 

^  HPilAOr.     Bunch  of  grapes.     On  the  reverse,  a  helmet  and  EONAPXOY.     Bronze  roin. 


Coin  of  llerod  Archelaos. ' 


magistrates    could    not    execute     the     death   penalty  without     the 

sanction   of   the   procurator.       This   was   a   precaution  against   local 
animosities  and  a  safeguard  for  the  condemned. 

In  the  southern  part   of   the  Empire  a  few  wars  had  occurred 


CTJuuMtM-  I/^^ 


Map  for  the  Expedition  of  Gallus  and  Petrouius  (p.  102). 

before  and  during  the  sojourn  of  Augustus  in  the  East.  Every 
year  numerous  fleets  traversed  the  Eed  Sea  on  their  way  to  India, 
and,  navigating  a  dangerous  sea,  had  need  of  ports  of  shelter  along 
the  route.     Augustus  formed  the  design  of  subjugating  the   nations 
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along  these  shores,  and  of  laying  hands  upon  Arabia  Felix,  which 
the  ancient  world  believed  to  be  full  of  marvellous  riches.  In  24 
B.C.  JElius  Gallus  sot  out  from  Egypt  with  10,000  soldiers,  guided 
by  a  Nabathiean  chief.'  These  Arabs,  whose  capital  was  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  peninsula,  were  interested  in  making 
the  expedition  fail.  Gallus,  deceived  by  his  guide,  wandered  for 
six  months  through  the  desert ;  he,  however,  took  several  places 
and  penetrated  till  within  two  days'  journey  of  ^'the  Frankincense 
country ; "  but  disease  and  lack  of  provisions  compelled  him  to 
retrace  his  steps.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Candace  or  queen  of  Ethiopia,  believing  Egypt 
deprived  of  troops,  invaded  it  and  captured  JSyeiio,  Elephantine, 
and  Phihe  (22  B.C.).  Petronius^  with  but  10,000  men,  drove 
out  the  Ethiopians,  followed  them  a  distance  of  970  miles,^  as 
far  as  their  capital,  Xapata,  which  he  took.  A  second  attack 
made  by  the  Candace  upon  a  post  that  the  prefect  had  fortified, 
five  days'  journey  southward  from  Fhike,  was  so  unsuccessful  that 
the  queen  consented  to  pay  tribute  and  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Augustus.  He  received  them  at  Samos,  whither  came  also  the 
Indian  and  Scythian  deputies  bringing  gifts.''  Content  with  having 
made  the  Ethiopians  feel  that  the  deserts  did  not  place  them 
beyond  reach,  he  had  the  prudence  to  remit  the  tribute. 

This  double  expedition  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
had  not  succeeded ;  it  had,  however,  carried  the  Roman  name 
and  a  salutary  fear  of  Rome  into  these  regions,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea  became  more  active  in  consequence.^ 

The  Fa^ti  Capitolini  place  in  this  year  (21  B.C.)   a   triumph  of 


*  We  follow  the  clirouology  of  Clinton,  JFa.'<ti  Hellen.  Strabo,  liowever,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Gallus,  places  the  expedition  of  the  Candace  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Romans 
into  Arabia.  These  difficnlties  are  not  irreconcilable.  Gallus,  who  left  Egypt  in  the  year  24, 
passed  the  summer  and  winter  at  Leuce  Come,  wandered  for  six  months  of  the  year  2.'?  in  the 
deserts,  returning  at  last  in  two  months  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  may  very  easily  have  been 
absent  from  Egypt  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  22. 

^  Gosselin  places  the  city  of  Marsyaba,  where  the  Roman  general  turned  back,  two  days' 
journey  from  Mecca;  M.  Fresnel,  in  the  heart  of  Iladramant  (./o?/r//r// .4.</a/.,  July  and  Sept., 
1840)  ;  >I.  Noel  des  Vergers  and  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  incline  to  Yemen. 

'^  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.,  vi.  29. 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  821,  and  xv.  p.  719. 

'  The  emperor's  grandson  Caius  carried  the  Roman  standards  into  Arabia  later,  and  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  where,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  ii.  (57),  he  recognized 
fragments  of  Spanish  vessels  which  had  been  wrecked  there. 


Sempronius  Atratinus,  for  successes  in  Africa,  and  in  the  year  10 
another  African  triumph,  decreed  to  Cornelius  Balbus.^  This 
African  proconsul  had  followed  the  track  of  the  early  Carthaginian 
traders  as  far  as  Fezzan,'^  a  great  oasis  which  has  always  been 
the  chief  market  of  northern  Africa.  It  is  the  meeting-place 
of    caravans    from    Morocco    and    from    Egypt,    from    Soudan    and 
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Map  for  the  Expedition  of  Cornelius  Balbus. 


from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  said  to  contain 
a  hundred  villages.  Balbus  united  this  region  to  the  province  of 
Africa,^  and  at  the  present  day  may  still  be  seen,  on  the  frontier 
at  the  well  of  Bonjem,  a  Eoman  structure  built  of  enormous  blocks 
of  stone,  once  a  station  of  the  imperial  troops.* 

'  Florus  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  a  successful  expedition  of  Quirinius  against  the  Marmarides  and 
the  Garamantes. 

-  The  capital  of  this  region,  Mourzook,  is  thirty-five  days'  journey  from  Tripoli.  Cf.  Ritter. 
Erdkunde,  Part  I.  3,  080.  Captain  Lyon  (A  Xarmtive  of  Travels  iyi  Northern  Africa),  who 
set  out  from  Mourzook  the  0th  of  February,  1820,  reached  the  Mediterranean,  between  Lebida 
and  Mesurata,  on  the  18tli  of  March,  having  rested  six  days  while  on  the  way  (cliap.  ix.). 

^  Plinv,  Hii^t.  Nat.,  v.  3.  The  two  principal  places  taken  by  Balbus  were  Cydamus 
(Ghadames),  eighty  leagues  from  Tripoli,  and  Garamah  (Germah),  mucli  more  remote. 

*  The  inscription  upon  it  bears  the  name  of  Septimius  Severus.  {Arson's  Narrative, \\\.'2\().) 
This  traveller  found,  in  1810,  the  great  oasis  extremely  arid,  but  he  regards  it  as  the  necessary 
stage  for  those  persons  seeking  to  pass  through  from  Tripoli  to  Soudan. 
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Coiu  of  a  Proconsul  of  the  Cyreuaica.^ 


In  Africa,  then,  the  Eomans  made  their  way  across  the 
desert  to  renew  the  early  commercial  relations  of  Carthage,  the 
Cyrenaeans,  and  Egypt  with  the  markets  of  the  interior,  and  their 
fleets  ventured  to  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean.  Upon  this  frontier 
the  policy  of  Augustus  was  altogether  commercial,  active,  and 
enterprising,  and  its  results  were  for  these  provinces  a  prosperity 
greater   and   more   durable   than  at  any  other  point  of   the  Empire. 

In  Asia,  where  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  old  states  whose 
resources  he  knew,  he  had  been 
firm,  but  reserved,  using  diplomacy 
rather  than  force;  and  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  system  of 
pacific  influence  and  intervention 
which  caused  peace  to  prevail  so  long  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  And  so.  when,  after  three  well-occupied  years 
(21-19),  he  returned  to  Eome,  which  Egnatius  Eufus  had  lately 
been  agitating  in  the  name  of  the  libertv  of  the  comitia,  the 
people,  forgetting  the  complaints  and  counsels  of  this  designing 
person,  whom  they  had  for  a  moment  followed  as  the  crowd 
follows  any  curiosity,  hastened  to  welcome  Augustus,  and  offered 
him    the    consulship    for    life   and   the    censorship    under  the  new 

designation  of  prcefectura  morimi; 
then  repeated  in  Horace's  verses 
that  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  was  a 
fugitive,  Armenia  almost  wholly 
subdued,  the  Dacians  conquered, 
and  how,  in  the  presence  of  a 
court  formed  by  the  deputies  of 
all  nations,  a  Parthian  chief  knelt 
before  Augustus  and  accepted  a 
crown  from  the  emperor's  hands.^ 
Nothing  had  ever  flattered  the  Eoman  pride  so  much  as  this 
apparent   submission   of   an  enemy  reputed  invincible.     In    memory 

^  Bronze  coin  of  L.  FABRICius  PATELLIVs,  Hrst  proconsul  of  the  Cyrenaica  after  tlic 
division  of  the  provinces  made  hy  Aufrustus  in  the  year  27  B.C. 
^  From  a  bronze  coin  struck  at  Corinth. 
^  Suet.,  Octav.,  21  ;  Justin,  XLII.  v.;  Ilur.,  E^iUt.,  I.  xii.;   Cann.,  I.  xi.:   II.  iv.  8. 


Caius  and  Lucius  Csesar."^ 


of  this  bloodless  victory  an  arch  of  triumph  was  erected  to  him 
who  had  delivered  the  captive  eagles,  and  the  standards  them- 
selves were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  Avherc 
all  kings  soliciting  the  friendship  of  Augustus  were  required 
to  attest  their  fidelity  in  presence  of  these  reconquered  trophies.^ 

Augustus  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  Peace 
prevailed  along  the  frontiers, 
anarchy  had  been  subdued  at 
home,  and  good  laws  with  wise 
reforms  justified  his  power. 
Around  him  were .  grouped  a 
numerous  family  and  many 
men  of  genius.  Octavia  was 
yet  alive ;  Julia,  at  this  time 
the  wife  of  Agrippa,  and  pro- 
tected against  her  own  vices  by 
her  husband's  virtues,  was  the 
mother  of  sons  and  daughters  ; 
two  of  these  princes,  Caius  and 
Lucius,  adopted  by  their  grand- 
father, were  destined  to  continue 
the  imperial  race;^  and  Livia  as 
yet  had  not  begun  to  regard 
them  as  the  rivals  of  her  son 
Tiberius.  The  latter  up  to  this 
time  had  exhibited  only  liis 
talents,  while  Drusus,  beloved 
of  the  people  and  the  army, 
was  about  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  courage. 
Some  clouds,  however,  were  beginning  to  gather  on  this  brilliant 
horizon.  Marcellus  was  dead,  and  poetry  was  veiled  in  mourning, 
for  the  epic  bard  lay  dying  (19  B.C.)  at  Brundusium,  and  Tibnllus 
shortly   followed   him  to  the  tomb.     But    the    death   of    Marcellus, 

See,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  750,  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  and  p.  749,  the  restoration  which  has 
been  made  of  it. 

^  One  born  in  20  the  other  in  17  B.C. 

^  Lucius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  ;  statue  found  at  Telesia,  near  Capua  (Museum  of  Naples). 


Lucius  Caesar.^ 
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Thrace,  Ehoeinetalces,  called  the  legions  to  his  aid  against  the  Bessi 
and  Sauromatoe  (IT  and  16  b.c.V  Augustus,  althoui^h  taken  bv 
surprise,  acted  with  resolutiou.  He  re-opened  the  temple  of  Janus, 
and  dividing,  as  he  had  before  done,  the  administration  of  the  Empire 
with  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  who  was  at  this  time  associated  with  him 
for  five  years  in  the  tribunitian  power,  he  sent  the  latter  into  Syria, 
to  keep  watch  that  this  tumult  should  not  be  echoed  in  the  East. 
He  himself,  a  few  months  later,  went  into  Gaul  (16  b.c).  Upon 
his  approach,  the  Sicambri  retired  into  their  forests  after  havinir 
given  hostages,  and  the  imperial  lieutenants  in  Germany,  Pannonia, 
Xoricum,  and  Thrace,  everywhere  resuming  the  offensive,  subdued 
the  revolt,  or  drove  back  the  invaders  across  the  Ehine  and  Danube. 
The  lieutenant  in  Germany,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  outstripi3ing  the 
boldest  of  his  predecessors,  even  carried  his  eagles  across  the  Elbe, 
making  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  and  erecting  in  their  midst 
an  altar  to  Augustus,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  these  people 
to  a  respect  for  the  Empire  and  its  divinities/-  The  altar  of  the 
Ubians  was  the  sign  erected  by  Kome  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine 
to  call  about  her  the  Germans  of  the  west ;  that  of  Domitius,  if 
it  may  last,  will  l)e  a  centre  whence  Eoman  influence  will  radiate 
throughout  the  region  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  (15  B.C.).  On 
his  return  Domitius  constructed  across  the  marshy  plains  which  lie 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser  the  Pontes  lomjL  With  the  sword 
the  Eomans  gained  battles ;  with  fortresses  and  roads  they  secured 
^\^  results  of   their  military  successes. 

Between  Gaul  and  Pannonia  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  was 
broken  by  the  Alps,  that  fortress  of  Central  Europe  which  was 
occupied  by  poor  and  savage  mountaineers.  Whatever  they  had 
not  they  took  by  violence,  and  their  incursions  desolated  the  rich 
plains  which  lay  beneath  them.  We  may  remember  the  despair  of 
the  Helvetii,  who  decided  to  abandon  their  homes  to  escape  from 
these  attacks,  which  it  was  alike  impossible  to  foresee  and  to  avenge. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Cisalpina  were  equally  unfortunate.  Augustus, 
to  bring  this  to  an  end,  despatched  Drusus  and  Tiberius  to  sul) jugate 
tlie    Eluttians.     The   two   brothers,   setting  out  simultaneously  from 


'  Dion,  \w.  20.     In  the  year  '11  b.c.  Crassus  had  triumphed  over  the    liessi    and  the 
Ba.stanifle.    {Id.,  li.  24.) 
^  Dion,  liv.  20. 
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Italy  and  from  Gaul,   met  in  Ehittia,   ami   the   barbarians,  pursued 

across    their   lakes   and    tracked 
over  their  mountains,  yielded  to 
Roman  discipline.^    As  had  been 
done  by  Agrippa  in  the  case  of 
the  C'antabrians,  these  mountain 
tribes      were      torn      from     the 
country  where  they  would  have 
for   ever  remembered    theii-  past 
freedom,   and  only  enough  were 
left   for   the   cultivation    of    the 
fields.      The     same     fate      was 
meted   out     to    the     inhabitants 
of  Noricum  and  to  the  Taurisci. 
The     conquerors     at     once 
became     pioneers,     laying     out 
roads    and   building    forts;    and 
Augustus      boldly     threw      out, 
beyond    the    mountains   and   the 
Rhine   and  but  a  short  distance 
from      the      Danube,     a      great 
colony,    Augusta    Yindelicorum   (Augsburg).      Communicating    with 

Italy  by  a  road  through  the  country  of 
the  Grisons,  and  built  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  the  Lech,  which  falls  into  one  of 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Germany  and  rises 
near  the  other,  the  capital  of  the  new 
provinces  was  well  situated  to  guard  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Germany.^  Lower  down  upon 
the  Danube,  at  the  point  where  Xoricum 
touches    Pannonia,   a    very   strong   place,   Camuntum,   was   built,   to 

'  Flor.,  Carm.,  iv.  14 ;  Strabo,  vii.  292. 

^  Cabinet  de  France,  A  gift  of  the  Due  de  Luynes.  This  very  expressive  head,  found  in 
bamnium  in  1848,  has  for  some  time  borne  the  name  of  Drusus,  son  of  Livia.  This  designation 
IS  far  from  certain,  but  from  its  style  we  may  fix  the  date  of  this  bronze  in  the  first  centurv  of 
.he  I  hristian  era,  and  may  regard  this  personage  as  a  contemporary  of  Augustus. 

'  Iiha;tia  and  Vindehcia  were  not  considered  provinces  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius      (Veil 
raterc,  li.  '6\).)  .     y         . 


Drusus  the  Eider.'' 


l>rusus  the  Elder. 


hold  in  check  the  two  provinces.^  Augustus,  from  Gaul,  superin- 
tended these  important  operations,  being  detained  there  by  the 
necessity  of  perfecting  tlie  organization  of  that  country.-  Wlien 
he  left  Gaul  he  appointed  Drusus  to  the  charge  of  the  province  ; 
and  so  it  was  the  cmiperor's  son,  one  of  the  heirs  of  his  powc^r, 
who  now  took  up  his  abode  in  these  rude  countries  to  protect  them 
against  the  barbarians,  an  instance  of  solicitude  for  new  subj oetF 
which  had  never  before  been  shown  in  the  historv  of   Rome. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Empire  Agrippa  was  visiting 
Judaea,  where  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  also 
made  a  tour  through  all  the  oriental  provinces.  Details  are  wanting 
of  his  labours ;  historians  only  speak  of  Berytus,  raised  by  him 
from  its  ruins,  and  of  a  solemn  judicial  decision  which  put  an 
end  to  the  long  quarrels  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the  cities  of 
Asia.^  But  we  know  his  activity  and  his  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this  skilful  administrator  and 
formidable  warrior  employed  usefully,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
provinces,  this  sojourn  of  four  years  in  the  East.  Not  once  was 
he  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sword,  although  he  made  himself  master 
of  a  kingdom.  A  certain  Scribonius,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be 
the  grandson  of  Xho  great  Mithridates,  had  seized  upon  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus,  where,  some  time  later,  he  had  been  murdered 
by  his  subjects.  To  put  an  end  to  disturbances  which  interfered 
with  the  commercial  transactions  of  which  that  state  was  the  centre, 
the  Roman  general  decided  to  unite  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  accordingly  ordered  Polemon  to  take  possession  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Augustus,  for  the  sake  of  having  peace  upon  the  frontiers,  sought 
to  fortify  the  petty  states,  vassals  of  the  Empire,  with  as  much 
care  as,  in  early  days,  the  senate  had  bestowed  upon  enfeebling 
them.  The  inhabitants  in  this  case  resisted,  but  the  news 
that  Agrippa  was  approaching  Sinope  with  a  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Ilerod,  sufficed  to  make  them  lay  down  their  arms. 
Prompted   by  his  position,  which  made   him   and   his   children   the 


^  Tlie  date  is  not  known,  but  in  the  year  5  a.d.  it  served  as  a  military  depot.  (Veil. 
Paterc,  ii.  100.)  "  . 

^  Many  of  the  colonies  of  Augustus  iii  Spain  and  Gaul  date  from  this  epoch.  (Dion,  liv. 
2:5  and  25. ) 

^  Strabo,  xvi.  756;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xvi.  2. 
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heirs  of  the  emperor,  to  promote  by  his  own  example  the  habits 
suited  to  a  monarchy,  Agrippa  refused  the  ti-iumph  which  was 
decreed  to  him.  His  conduct  gave  the  examphi  for  the  other 
generals,  and  the  most  brilliant  victories  no  longer  brought  the 
triumphal  insignia  to  those  who  had  gained  them.  We  ought 
not,  however,  to  regard  this  moderation   as   unworthy  flattery,  nor 

to  see  ridiculous  vanity 
in  the  ruler  who,  him- 
self,   went    up    to    the 
Capitol  upon  the  news 
of       his       lieutenants' 
victories.      In    this 
nation    of   soldiers   the 
military  idea  had  been 
over-mastered    by     the 
religious  :      for      them 
the  real  conqueror  was 
the  imperator  who  had 
obtained  the  favourable 
auspices,    and    not    the 
general  who  liad  fought 
in    the    field.       Manv, 
it    is    true,    no    longer 
gave    credence    to    the 
idea    of    divine    favour 
attested  by  the  entrails 
of     the     victims,     but 
still  the  custom  lasted. 
The     modestv     of 
Agrippa  was  suggested 
by  that    of    the    ruler 
himself:    on  his  return 
from    Gaul   Augustus  entered   the  city  by  night.     On  the  morrow, 
after    having    saluted    the     people,    who    had    gathered    about    his 
dwelling,    he   went   to    the    Capitol   to   deposit   before  the  statue   of 
Jupiter  the  laurels  with  which  his  fasces  were  wreathed,   and  then 


Aiio-u.stus.' 


^  Bust  found  at  Gabii  (Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
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to  the  Curia   to   give    an  account  to   the   senate  there  assembled  of 
all   that    he   had  done  since  his  departure  from    Eome. 

Peace  being  everywhere  restored  or  maintained,  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  Empire  returned  to  Rome  at  about  the  same  time  (13  B.C.). 
Augustus  now  accepted  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  and  Agrippa 
was  continued  for  five  years  in  the  tribunitian  authority.  But 
the  busy  life  of  this  great  minister  was  nearing  its  end.  Being 
sent  against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  in  revolt,  he  had  only  to 
appear  and  at  once  receive 
their  submission ;  and  he 
was  returning  when  an 
attack  of  illness  arrested 
him  in  Campania. 
Augustus,  who  received  the 
news  while  witnessing 
public  games,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  but  arrived  too 
late  to  see  his  son-in-law 
alive  (March,  12  B.C.).  The 
emperor's   grief    was   deep,  ■ 

for  he  lost  in  Agrippa 
less  a  lieutenant  than  '  i 
a  friend  and  indispensabh* 
colleague  before  whom 
all  ambition  held  its  peace. 
Nothing  had  so  much  con- 
tributed to  the  security 
of  the  new  government  as  the  example  of  this  Eoman  of  the 
old  school,  as  rich  in  valour  and  renown  as  the  greatest  men 
of  the  Republic,  but  effacing  himself  willingly  before  the  ruler 
and  giving  him  all  the  glory.  Posterity,  which  has  placed 
Maecenas  above  the  rest,  has  been  unjust  towards  this  inde- 
fatigable worker,  for  whom  power  was  but  the  obligation  to 
act  unremittingly  for  the  public  good.  But  if,  since  the  battle 
of  Actium,  the  Empire  had  been  at  last  governed  and  no  longer 
given  up   to  pillage,  a  great  share  in  that  change  must  be  ascribed 


Agrippa/ 


'  Bust  found  at  Gabii  (Afusoum  of  the  Louvre). 
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to  the  man  whom  we  find  always  busy  in  the  promotion  of  the 
public  interest.  Let  him  then  remain  associated  with  the  fame 
of  Augustus,  as  he  was  with  the  labours  of  the  emperor,  whether 
in  the  senate,  in  magistracies,  in  council,  or  upon  fields  of  battle  !  ^ 
The  death  of  Agrippa  left  in  the  imperial  family  a  void  which 
could  not  be  filled,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  that  second  period 
of  long  reigns  which  is  so  often  sad  and  enfeebled.  From  that 
day  solitude  and  mourning  constantly  deepened  around  Augustus. 
Already  Mtecenas  seems  to  be  in  disgrace,-  and  Horace  refuses  the 
overtures  made  him  by  the  master  of  the  world.  Surrounded  by 
intrigues  and  plots,  persuaded  into  dangerous  wars,  smitten  with 
a  great  public  disaster,  Augustus  was  destined  to  see  his  near 
relatives  die  one  after  another,  or  live  to  cover  his  house  with 
infamy,  and  at  seventy-six  years  of  age  to  be  left,  the  survivor 
of  his  children,  friends,  and  great  men,  alone  with  Tiberius  in 
the  world. 

The  work,  roughly  sketched  out  during  the  second  sojourn  of 
Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  had  need  to  be  taken  up 
again  and  carried  forward.  Drusus,  left  in  Gaul  to  complete  the 
census  and  keep  watch  upon  the  Germans,  attached  the  provincials 
to  himself  by  his  affable  manners,  and  brought  them  to  make  the 
demonstration  of  which  numtion  has  been  made  (p.  23) — the 
erection  of  a  temple  to  Eome  and  Augustus.  As  the  submissive- 
ness  of  Gaul  left  him  without  anxiety  on  their  account,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  carefully  inspected  the  right  bank,  constructed  forts  to 
guard  the  fords,  and,  these  precautions  being  completed,  prepared 
for  a  serious  expedition.  The  extensive  plain  of  northern  Germany 
is  intersected  by  many  rivers— the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe 
— ^^'hich,  running  northward,  form  a  series  of  lines  of  defence 
against  an  enemy  coming  from  the  Rhine.     But,  should  this  enemy 

'  Dion,  liv.  28.  He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  vii.  8.)  Augustus 
pronounce*!  his  funeral  oration,  and  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  the  imperial  tomb. 

-  Tacirus,  at  least,  says  this  (Ann.,  iii  .SO):  .Etate  provecta,  speciem  magin  in  amicitia 
prinvipis  (/nam  vim  tenuit :  and  he  adds  a  fine  sentence  in  regard  to  the  fatality  of  power  which 
cannot  last  for  ever,  and  the  disgust  wliich  seizes  princes  who  have  given  all  and  favourites 
who  liave  obtained  all.  Pliny,  much  more  simply  and  truly,  says  (vii.  52)  that  Maecenas 
suffereil  for  a  long  time  from  a  nervous  malady,  and  from  a  feverish  condition,  which,  "  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  never  allowed  him  an  hour's  sleep."  It  is  plain  tliat  a  counsellor 
ill  sucli  a  condition  of  healtlj  could  have  Ijeen  but  rarely  consulted.  How  often  the  grand  style 
of  Tacitus  conceals  emptiness  or  error! 
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iirrivo  by  sea,  these  rivers  give  him  aeoess  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Drusus  took  this  latter  route,  whieh  brought  liim  rapidly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  most  tumultuous  of  the  German  tribes.  To 
avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  along  the  Batavian  coast,  he  made 
a  canal  (Fossa  Drusiana)  from  the  Ehine  to  the  Yssel,^  by  which 
his  vessels  passed  through  to  the  Flevo  Lacus  (Zuyder-Zee),  whose 
outlet  was  into  the  North  Sea.  The  Frisii  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  readily  gained  over,  Drusus  boldly  sailed  up  the 
Imus,  where  he  defeated  the  Bructeri  in  a  naval  engagement,  and 
then  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Weser,  where  his 
vessels,  stranded  at  low  tide,  would  have  been  destroved  bv  the 
Chauci  had  not  the  Frisii,  who  were  following  his  movements  by 
land,  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  hiiu. 

This  first  exp(Hlition  either  frightened  or  persuaded  into  alliance 
with  Bome  tlie  northern  tribes,  long  hostile  to  their  neighbours 
of  X\w  soutli ;  among  others,  the  Chauci,  who  gained  by  their 
defection  this  (ndogium  from  Tacitus :  "  The  most  noble  among 
the  German  tribes,  who  support  their  greatness  by  right  couduct." 
l^ut  the  Sicambri,  C'herusci,  and  Suevi,  forgetting  their  former 
quarrels,  united  their  forces  against  the  invading  Bomans.  The 
C^itti  refused  to  join  the  league,  a  powerful  people  whose  infantry 
was  renowned.  "  Others  go  forth  to  battle,"  says  Tacitus,  ''  but 
the  Catti  to  war."  The  Sicambri,  to  punish  what  they  regarded 
as  treason,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Catti.  Drusus  seized  the 
occasion  ;  he  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Bhine  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Lippe,  an  operation  since  Ctesar's  time  of  no  great  difficulty ; 
and  a  second  time  he  penetrated  as  far  the  Weser.  Arrested  on 
the  banks  of  this  river  by  a  lack  of  provisions,  he  retired ;  but 
his  return  was  a  succession  of  conflicts,  and,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Lippe,  the  Bomaii  army,  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  seemed  near 
some  great  disaster.  The  barbarians,  who  had  burned  alive  twenty 
centurions,  were  already  agreeing  upon  a  division  of  the  spoils : 
to  the  Sicambri,  the  captives ;  to  the  Suevi,  the  silver  and  gold ;  to 
the   Cherusci,   the  horses.      A   vigorous  effort   delivered    the    legions 

'  Upon  his  return  he  made  search  for  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules,  a  confuse.!  tradition  perhaps 
left  upon  these  shores  by  some  Carthafriniaii  navig-ator.  "  Urusus  was  not  lacking  in  boldness," 
says  Tacitus,  *'  but  Oceanus  guarded  the  secrets  of  Hercules  and  his  own.  Thereafter,  no  man 
made  the  attempt :  it  was  judged  more  devout  and  reverential  to  believe  in  the  works  of  the 
gods  than  to  investigate  them." 
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and  dispelled  the  barbarian  dreams  of  victory.  Drusns  bnilt  her(^ 
the  fortress  Aliso  (Ilamm,  or  Elsen,  near  Paderborn),  and  left  a 
garrison  in  it,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  support  for  subsequent 
operations ;  and  a  second  fort,  built  nearer  the  Ehine,  united  this 
outpost  with  the  main  line   of   the  lloman  defences  (11   B.C.). 

By  the  recent  subjugation  of  the  Rha^ti  and  Vindelici,  Eome 
liad  approached  the  Danube,  but  this  river  still  belonged  to  the 
barbarians.  During  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in  Germany  they 
rose  in  arms,  and  from  Noricum  to  the  Euxine  all  the  country 
was  in  a  blaze.  In  Thrace,  Augustus,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of 
the  Odrysi,  had  given  up  to  them  some  lands  of  the  liessi  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  Bacchus.  A  priest  of  this  god  made  an 
appeal  to  arms,  beginning  by  the  murder  of  one  of  the  two  sons 
of  CV)tys  and  the  expulsion  of  the  other's  tutor,  Bhocmetalces,  who 
was  driven  as  far  as  the  Chersonesus.  Tlu^  whole  of  Thrace  was 
lost  and  even  Maeedon  invaded.  L.  Piso,  a  skilfid  general,  delivered 
these  provinces  after  an  arduous  struggle,  and  Rlucmetalces,  being 
declared  king,  received  the  injunction  to  watch  more  carefully  over 
the  peace  of  these  regions.  It  would  seem  that  he  acquitted  himsc^lf 
successfully  in  this  task,  for  later  he  was  in  a  position  to  furnish 
usefvd  assistance  against  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians. 

In  this  quarter  the  war  was  conducted  by  Tiberius.  In  the 
year  12  b.c.  he  devastated  the  whole  country  of  Pannonia,  disarmed 

the  population,  and  sold  the  bravest  as  slaves.  But 
a  year  later  this  people  had  reco^'ered  weapons  and 
warriors ;  the  Dalmatians,  excited  by  this  general 
awakening  among  the  barbaric  nationalities,  also 
broke  off  their  relations  with  Rome,  and  Augustus, 
in  alarm,  again  saw  war  at  the  gates  of  Italy.'  Tiberius 
dispelled  the  danger  by  his  activity,  and  deservedly  shared 
the  honours  decreed  to  Drusus  for  the  successes  across  the 
Rhine. 

The  repeated  defeats  of  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians,  the 
friendship   of   the  great  nation   of   the  Scordisci,   and  the  vigilance 


Rlicemetalces. 


^  B.A2I.t1i:Q2  POIMHT AAKOV  (of  the  kin.>-  Rlicemetalces).  Tlie  medals  of  this  prince  have 
the  pr?pnomeiis  of  Caius  .Julius  and  the  head  of  Aujiustus. 

-  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dulmatia  was  made  one  of  the  imperial  provinces.  (Dion, 
liv.  34.) 
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of  Rha^metalces  giving  promise  of  a  lasting  peace  along  the 
Danube,  Augustus  formed  the  design  of  visiting  and  examining 
the  other  frontier,  namely,  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  year 
12  B.C.  he  went  into  Gaul  a  third  time,  accompanied  by  Tiberius 
and  Drusus.  The  case  must  have  been  very  grave  to  bring  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  Empire  to  visit  this  province  at  the  same  time. 
Augustus  expected,  by  his  presence,  to  increase  the  affection  of  the 
Gauls  for  Rome,^  and  he  also  wished  to  determine  the  measures 
which  should  be  adopted  in  carrying  on  that  war  in  Germany 
which  was  always  successful  and  always  unprofitable.  Notwith- 
standing the  pacific  character  of  his  intentions,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  Empire  could  not  halt  at  the  Rhine.  To  remain 
the    peaceful    master    of    the    left    bank   it  was  needful   to  rule    far 


Altar  at  Mayence  (details). 

across  the  river.  There  were  then  two  sorts  of  operations  to  be 
carried  on  :  one  class  defensive,  to  render  the  position  on  the  Rhine 
absolutely  impregnable ;  the  other  offensive,  to  carry  terror  into 
th(^  midst  of  the  German  tribes,  and  render  them,  if  not  obedient, 
at  least  quiet.  Augustus  concerned  himself  especially  with  the 
former.  With  the  intention  of  subjecting  this  frontier  to  a  more 
active  surveillance  he  separated  the  Rhine  valley  from  Belgica, 
and  formed  two  governments,  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior.'-^ 
To  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  he  constructed  a  line  of 
fifty    forts,    resting    on    Mayence,    Bonn,    and    Xanten.       Opposite 

'  Gallic  auxiliaries  served  in  the  army  of  Drusus,  among  whom  the  Nervii  distinguished 
themselves.  (Livy,  Epit,  cxxxix.)  After  the  defeat  of  Varus,  the  Belgae  offered  to  attack 
the  Germans  and  avenge  his  death.     (Tac,  Ann.,  i.  43.) 

^  We  have  not  the  exact  date  of  this  partition,  but  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  for  in  the  year  9  a.d.  Cologne  had,  like  Lyons,  an  altar  to  Rome  and 
Augustus,  with  an  elected  sacerdos,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  a  provincial  organization.  (Tac, 
Ann.,  i.  39,  57.)  Upper  Germany  extended  from  the  Aar  to  the  Moselle,  Lower  Germany 
from  the  Moselle  to  the  sea. 

I  2 
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^ravoiioo  fortificatious  were  begun  upon  the  Taunus,  Avliieh  were 
destined  to  (*xteud  across  the  entire  Ilereynian  Forest.  Then 
where  the  river  <<rowing  wider  bcH'onics  at  the  same  time  shallower 
and  less  rapid,  a  second  hue  of  defiance  was  estahlisluMl  hi^hind 
the  lirst,  by  entrenched  posts  upon  the  Mouse. ^  To  these  measures 
were  joined  the  founding  of  Gallic  colonies  in  Suabia,  an  open 
territory  through  which  the  (irermans  might  come,  between  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  into  the  Roman  possessions.  Emigration, 
encouraged  by  the  governors  of  (iaul,  brought  into  the  a(/ri 
(kciimateSj    or    tithe-paying    lands,    a    crowd    of    adventurers,    who 

protected  this  weak  point  in 
the  ( Jallo-RhcTtic  frontier.'-  The 
city  of  tlie  Rauraci  (Angst,  near 
Raslc),  in  the  great  bend  of 
the  Rhine,  commenced  bv  Plan- 
cus,  the  founder  of  Lyons, 
received  new  accessions ;  and 
two  legions  established,  one 
in  rpper  Alsace,  the  other  at 
Yindonissa  among  the  Helvetii, 
closed  that  gap  of  the  Jura  and 
the  Yosges  through  which 
Ariovistus  had  passed. 

All  these  points  were  well 
selected  to  make  the  Rhine 
an  impjissible  barrier ;  and  they 
were  also  admirable  |)oints  whence  to  take  the  offensive,  for  from 
their  camps  the  legifms  could  be  flung  into  the  very  heart  of 
Germany. 

Augustus  was  surprised  in  the  luidst  of  these  labours  bv 
rumours  of  war  bnniking  out  upon  the  double  frontier  which  h(^ 
believed  already  pacitied.  The  Dalmatians  revolted  ;  the  Dacians, 
crossing  the  I)anul)e  upon  the  ice,  invaded  the  Rannonian  territory; 
and    the    Catti,    now    in    concert    with    the    Sicambri,    because    the 


Altar  of  MaveiUH*. ' 


^  Dion,  liv.  3.3,  and  Florus,  iv.   12.     The  works  upon   the   Meuse  mentioned  by  Floriu 
probably  ])elong  to  a  later  epoch. 
''  Tae.,  Germ.,  l>J). 
"^  A  stone  altar,  found  at  Mayence  in  l.')74,  and  now  in  the  Libii.rv  of  Ilessen  Ca-^sel. 


Ronums  were  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  change  their  abode, 
again  took  arms.  Th(?  two  sons  of  Livia  hastened  against  these 
enemies,  with  whom  they  were  already  acquainted.  Tiberius  readily 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Dalmatians  and  subdued  their  turbulence, 
compelling  them  to 
turn  their  activity 
in  the  direction  of 
mining.'  In  the 
Danubian  provinces  he 
posted  his  garrisons 
so  skilfully  that  peace 
was  re-established 
there  for  fifteen  years. 
The  Roman  mer- 
chants came  thither 
in       crowds,       and 


brought  with  them 
tli(^  manners  and 
hmguage  of  Italy. 
^'  A  knowledge  of 
the  discij)line  and 
even  of  the  speech 
of  Rome,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  was  spread 
abroad  among  the 
Pannonians;  many 
cultivated  letters  and 
familiarized  them- 
selves with  intellectual 
exercises."'-  Sirmium, 
Siscia,  and  Salone  were 
Roman  influence. 


German  Au.viliarv. 

the   principal  centres   whence  radiated   the 


Drusus,  on  his  part,  was  resolved  to  make  a  province  of 
Germany  also  ;  aided  by  barbarian  auxiliaries,  he  subjugated  the 
C/atti,    and    then    falling    upon    the    Marcomanni    on    the    banks    of 


'  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  110. 
^  Florus,  iv.  \2. 
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the  Main,  he  drove  them  eastward.  This  success  set  free  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite  Mayence.  To  deal  a  blow  at  the 
northern  tribes,  as  well  as  at  those  of  central  Germany,  he 
traversed  the  country  of  the  Cherusci  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  raised 
a  trophy  upon  its  bank,  and  received  there  the  ambassadors  of  the 
C'imbri  who  came  to  beg  for  his  friendship.  The  Cimbri  and 
the  Romans  had  met  once  before,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  they 
now  met  face  to  face  again  on  the  remotest  confines  of  Germany  : 
such  progress  had  been  made  in  a  century  by  the  arms  of  Rome ! 
Drusus  sent  the  Cimbrian  deputies  to  his  father,  and  imperial 
Rome  saw  these  formidable  enemies  of  the  Republic  bring  an 
offering  to  Augustus,  as  to  a  god,  of  the  instruments  used  by 
them  in  their  sacrifices.^ 

Winter  approaching,  Drusus  was  returning  to  his  head- 
quarters, when  he  received  a  mortal  injury  by  the  fall  of  his 
horse.  Tiberius,  who  was  then  at  Pavia,  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
greatest  haste,  and  arrived  in  time  to  receive  his  brother's  last 
embraces.  This  valiant  prince  was  but  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
his  death  was  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the  emperor.  Drusus 
had  specially  devoted  himself  to  the  conquest  of  Germany,  a 
difficult  task,  which,  had  he  succeeded,  as  perhaps  he  might,  would 
have  given  Gaul  a  very  needful  rampart.  At  Rome  men  talked 
of  his  republican  sentiments,'-^  as  they  did  of  those  of  Marcellus 
and  Agrippa,  and,  later,  of  Germanicus,  and  of  all  those  placed 
by  their  birth  beside  the  thi'one;  it  is  the  old  policy,  and  yet 
for  ever  new,  of  heirs  presumptive,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  of 
those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them.  Augustus  was  right  in 
relying  upon  the  fidelity  of  Drusus  no  less  than  upon  his  ability, 
and  even  in  regarding  him  as  the  protector  of  the  children  of  Julia. 
He  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus  a  triumphal  arch, 
which  is  yet  standing  in  Rome  at  the  entrance  of  the  Appian 
Way.  Stripped  of  the  marble  which  covered  it,  this  arch  has 
ik&  sad  and  serious  aspect  suited  to  a  monument  of  victory  which 
so  soon  became  a  monument  of  universal  mourning. 

In    the    year   8   b.c.    Augustus   visited    Gaul    a    fourth    time, 
accompanied  by  Caius  Caesar,  the  eldest  of  Agrippa's  sons,  and  by 


Tiberius,  whom  he  had  lately  compelled  to  marry  Julia.  An 
odious  act  of  treachery  caused  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  All  the 
German    tribes    with    the    exception    of     the     Sicambri    had    sent 


■  Strabo,  vii.  203. 
Tac,  Ann.,  I  33 ;  ii.  41,  82  ;  iSuet.,  Claud.,  1. 


2  n 


Arch  of  Drusus.^ 

ambassadors  to  Augustus,  but  using  this  exception  as  a  pretext, 
he  had  refused  the  desired  peace.  Upon  this  the  Sicambri,  to 
avoid  causing  a  war,  followed  the  general  example,  and  the 
emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  all  the  chiefs  of  Germany  in  his  power, 

^  From  a  photograph. 
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seized  them  and  imprisoned  them  in  various  Gallic  cities,  where, 
from  grief  and  shame,  they  ended  their  lives  by  suicide.^  Victory 
was  on  the  side  of  injustice;  Tiberius,  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
of  Drusus,  conquered  the  Sicambri,  and  transplanted  forty  thousand 
barbarians   into   Gaul.     A  part  of  the  Catti,  driven  from  their  own 

lands  by  civil  war, 
obtained  permission  to 
establish  themselves  in 
the  Insula  Batavorum, 
on  the  single  condition 
of  putting  their  valour 
at  the  service  of  the 
Empire.^ 

Eoman  policy  thus 
filled  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  with  inhabi- 
tants and  sought  to 
depopulate  the  right 
bank  :  a  useless 
measure,  for  these 
tribes,  crowded  back 
upon  themselves,  were 
sure  soon  to  return  to 
the  places  whence  they 
had  been  driven  out ; 
a  dangerous  measure, 
moreover,      for,      with 


^-^■?)hl 


l^- 


t*(K!J.\(vT 


Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus.' 


the  establishment  of 
the  Germans  in  Gaul 
begins  that  system  of  colonization  of  the  frontiers  which  was  to 
give  the  barbarians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  gates  of  the 
Empii-e.  The  historic  mission  imposed  upon  Rome  by  Caesar's 
conquest  was  to  bear  Roman  civilization  to  the  Rhine ;  in 
Germanizing  eastern  Gaul,  Augustus  failed  in  this  duty,  and 
his    policy,    continued    by    later    emperors,    rendered     possible    the 

*  Suet.,  Octav.,  21 ;  Tac,  Germ.,  '2S). 

-  Diou,  Iv.  0. 

'^  IJust  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  No.  141  of  the  catalogue. 


success  of  the  invasions  which  have  rendered  German  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  great  river.^ 

The  victories  of  Tiberius  seemed  to  have  quite  subjugated  the 
Germans.  Augustus  decreed  himself  the  honour  of  extending 
the  ponia3rium  as  he  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  Empire  (8  b.c.).'- 
For  the  third  time  he  closed  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  during  twelve 
years  these  gates,  whence  war  issued  forth,  were  never  once  opened. 
It  was  amidst  this  silence  of  armies  that  He  was  born  who  was 
to  reveal  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest,  and  upon  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men.^ 

This  universal  peace  was  not,  however,  so  complete  that  the 
emperor  could  fear  for  his  legions  the  dangerous  idleness  of  camp- 
life.  In  his  anxiety  to  consolidate  the  Roman 
power  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube  he  had 
almost  forgotten  the  Euphrates,  when  troubles 
in  Armenia  and  the  intervention  of  the 
Parthians  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  which 
Rome  was  bound  to  protect,  obliged  him,  if 
he  would  not  see  undone  the  work   of   his   best  Phmataces.^ 

years,  to  send  his  grandson  Caius  into  the  East  (1  B.C.-4  a.T).). 
The  young  prince  first  visited  Egypt,  then,  with  a  considerable 
army,  traversed  the  Nabathoean  country,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and 
entered  Armenia,  where  he  placed  upon  the  throne  a  vassal  of 
the  Empire.  This  was  a  new  reconnoitring  of  the  oriental 
frontiers,  like  that  made  by  Augustus  in  the  year  30  b.c,  and 
a  second  time  in  20,  and  again  by  Agrippa  five  years  later.  It 
was  Avithout  serious  di^nger,  for,  as  the  price  of  abandoning  Armenia 
to  the  Empire,  the  Parthian  king,  son  of  that  crafty  Italian  woman 
given   by   Augustus   to   Phraates,  asked   one   thing   only :    that   his 


^  The  Germans  applaud  this  policy ;  in  these  colonists  they  recognized  the  pioneers  of 
future  Germanic  invasions.  (Preuss,  Kaiser  Diocletian,  p.  55.)  During  my  term  of  office 
I  made  all  the  efforts  which  the  law  did  not  prohibit  to  replace  German  by  French  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  German  cantons  of  Lorraine.  Unfortunately,  the  local  clergy  believed 
it  their  interest  to  oppose  these  measures. 

^  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  97 ;  Dion,  Iv.  6. 

^  Tlie  date  of  Christ's  birth  is  in  the  year  of  Home  747,  according  to  Fislier,  Ideler,  and 
Reynold  ;  741)  according  to  Clinton  and  Zumpt.  8.  Luke  and  S.  Matthew  represent  that  Jesus 
was  ])orn  about  two  years  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who  certainly  died  in  750,  The  Christian 
era  ought,  therefore,  to  be  set  back  four  or  five  years, 

^  King  Piiraataces,  crowned  by  Victory,  from  a  silver  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 
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brothers  be  kept  in  Eome/  A  few  years  later  the  incestuous 
and  parricidal  Phraataces  was  massacred,  together  with  his  mother, 
by  his  outraged  subjects.  Orodes,  whom  they  proclaimed  in  his 
stead,  soon  showed  himself  so  cruel  that  a  fresh  assassination 
relieved  them  of  him,  and  their  deputies  came  to  Eome  to  seek 
a  king.  Augustus  gave  them  Vonones.  A  monarchy  so  disturbed 
as  this  could  cause  him  no  anxiety. 

In  Germany  the  legions  also  scoured  the  countrj^  every  year 
to  show  the  Eoman  eagles  to  the  barbarians.  In  the  years  4  and 
5  A.D.  Tiberius  came  again  to  take  the  command  during  two 
campaigns ;  he  again  advanced  by  land  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  while 
a  fleet  came  round  by  sea,  and  he  established  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  heart  of  Germany.  This  innovation  was  more  menacing 
than  the  pericxlical  expeditions  of  the  legions,  for  from  the  camps 
Eoman  influence  was  sure  to  spread  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes.      Oflicers   and    soldiers    thrown    into    dailv   relations  with   the 

barbarians  would  make,  by  the  presence  of  civili- 
zation, a  war  upon  their  manners  more  dangerous 
to  liberty  than  any  blows  struck  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  Already  many  of  their  chiefs 
have  made  the  journey  to  Eome,  there  to  learn 
gentler  manners  and  to  receive  the  gold  ring  of 
the  equestrian  order.  Some  of  tlieir  most  con- 
spicuous men  have  become  completely  Eomanized, 
and  Germany  has  entered  on  the  path  where  Gallic  nationality 
was  lost.  Will  she  pause  in  time  ?  ^'  It  is  already  a  province," 
writes  a  historian  [Velleius]  who  served  at  that  time  in  the  legions 
of  Tiberius. 

While  this  work  was  going  forward  in  the  north,  between  the 
Ehine  and  Elbe,  a  great  barbaric  kingdom  was  rising  in  the  south 
very  near  the  Eoman  out-posts.  One  of  the  Marcomanni,  Maro- 
boduus  (Marbod),  avIio  had  been  attracted  to  Eome  like  so  many 
other  Germans,  had  been  much  impressed  with  that  skilful 
organization  where  all  things  were  so  admirably  disposed  to  secure 


\'onoiie;*,  or  .Vrsaces 
XVllI.    (Silver  coin.) 


^  Josephus,  Anf.  Jad.,  xviii.  :J.  According-  to  S.  Martin,  Pluaates  was  yet  alive,  but 
Phraataces,  the  «on  of  Thermusa,  liad  assumed  the  title  of  king-.  Tlie  young  prince  niuniered 
Ills  father  in  tlie  year  J)  a.d.  As  the  subject  of  Judaea  wiU  wcupy  our  attention  later  I  have 
merely  indicated  tliat  this  province  was  reduced  in  the  year  6. 
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power.  He  had  profited  by  the  lesson,  and,  returning  home  with 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  had  seen  great  things  and  can  also 
accomplish  them,  he  seized  the  command ;  withdrawing  his  people 
from  the  banks  of  the  Main,  where  he  had  suffered  a  defeat,  he 
established  them  in  Bohemia,  a  fortress,  Avitli  its  rampart  of 
mountains,  in  the 
hearjt  of  the  barbarian 
world.  The  Elbe, 
breaking  its  way 
through  on  the  north, 
opened  to  him  a  gate  in 
the  direction  of  those 
countries  where  the 
legions  had  just  estab- 
lished themselves;  while 
from  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains descending  to  the 
waters  of  the  Danube 
he  could  hear  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Pannonians 
and  behold  the  icy 
peaks  of  the  Alps. 
Against  his  own  people, 
who  had  proclaimed  him 
king,  Marbod  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a 
guard  and  had  built 
for  his  residence  a 
strong  citadel,  Maro- 
budum  (Budweis?);  and 
against  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  he  had, 
aided  by  numerous  deserters  from  the  Eoman  army,  disciplined 
70,000  foot  soldiers  and  4,000  cavalry,  whom  he  exercised  in 
continual  engagements.  Nearly  all  the  Suevi  had  gathered  around 
this  chief  who  had  so  gloriously  revived  their  ancient  renown, 
and  the  Senones  and  even  the  Lombards  recognized  his  supremacy. 
Augustus  was  alarmed  at  this  power,  which  Tiberius  publicly 


The  Young  Tiberius  in  Military  Costume 
(Museum  of  Turin). 
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ill  the  senate  declared  more  threatening  to  Rome  than  had  been 
either  Pyrrlius  or  Antiochus,  and  he  resolved  to  crush  it  before  it 
reached  its  height.  A  formidable  army  of  six  legions,  collected 
upon  the  Danube,  was  held  in  readiness  to  cross  the  river  and 
attack  13oh(Miiia  from  the  south,  while  the  lieutenant  in  command 
in  Upper  Germany,  making  his  way  through  the  Hercynian  forest 
witli  an  equal  force,  should  attack  from  the  west.  Tiberius  ^ad 
already  arrived  at  Carnuntum,  the  Roman  depot  in  these  regions, 
when  a  fearful  insurrection  broke  out  in  his  rear ;  it  was  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  who,  believing  the 
legions  already  engaged  Avith  the  ^Marcomaiuii,  again  rushed  to 
arms.  Rome  escaped  from  this  peril  through  the  same  fault  which 
invariably  ruined  her  enemies :  Marbod  consented  to  negotiate, 
and  Tiberius  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  strength  against  the  rebels 

(6    A.D.). 

Their  plan  had  been,  however,  well  constructed.  All  the 
Roman  troops  in  camp  in  their  country  had  gone  to  join  Tiberius  ; 
had  they  Avaited  but  a  month  longer  the  war  with  Marbod  would 
have  left  not  a  soldier  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  that  is 
to  say,  Italy  would  have  been  open  to  them.  But  they  were 
anxious  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  auxiliary  corps  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  furnish,  which,  in  the  Roman  camp,  would 
have  been  so  many  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  nations 
whence  they  came.  The  first  blows  of  the  revolt  were  directed 
against  the  centres  of  Uoman  infiuence  and  power.  The  Pannonians 
fell  upon  Sirmium,  the  Dalmatians  upon  Saloiie ;  800,000  men, 
the  report  said  at  Rome,  were  in  arms,  and  skilful  leaders  directed 
the  movement.  They  formed  three  corps:  the  first  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  country,  the  second  invaded  Macedon,  the  third 
was  directed  against  Xauportus,  which  defended  the  entrance  into 
Italy  by  way  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Augustus  was  filled  with  alarm 
at  this  peril.  ''  In  ten  days,"  he  said  to  the  senators,  ''  the  enemy 
may  be  under  the  walls  *  of  Rome ; "  and  his  fears  were  not 
exaggerated,  for  Italy  was  destitute  of  soldiers.  A  scarcity  of  food 
supervened,  which  soon  became  actual  famine,  and  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  require  all  strangers  to  leave  Rome.  The  Sardinians 
revolted,  the  (lietuli  refused  obedience  to  Juba,  the  mountaineers 
fo    Isauria  desolated   the  adjacent   provinces,  and  brigandage  sprung 
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up    evervwhere.^     The  work  of  thirty  years  was  shaken  ;    the  days 
of  gloom  had  begun. 

Prompt  and  energetic  measures  were  takrn.  liCvies  were  at 
onc(^  made,  and  the  veterans  and  fiv(^  legions  that  were  out  of  the 
country  wore  recalled.  Tlie  knights  and  senators  offered  regular 
(Mmtributions  for  the  whole  duration  of  hostilities,  and  the  rich, 
according  to  their  Avealth,  furnished  soldiers,  (me  or  more,  from 
among  their  slaves,  with  six  months'  provisions.  The  shame  of 
this  desperate  resource  was  concealed  by  giving  tlu^m  liberty 
together  Avith  tlieir  weapons.  Tiberius  employed  the  first  year 
entirelv  in  tlie  defence  of  Italv ;  he  established  liimself  strono:lv 
at  Siscia,  where  he  barred  the  A^allev  of  tlie  Save  and  waited  for 
the  legiims  from  Asia,  accomj^anied  by  auxiliaries  from  the  Thracian 
Rhcemetalces,  to  uiake  an  important  diversion  by  way  of  ^Icesia. 
But  the  governor  of  this  province  failed  in  an  attack  upon  th(^ 
entrc^ichments  of  Mount  Almus,  and  the  Dacians,  improving  tlu^ir 
opportunity,  f(dl  upon  Miesia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return 
thither  promptly.  From  the  Danube  to  the  very  centre  of  Macedon 
bands  of  insurgents  had  free  rang(^  throughout  the  country. 

Augustus  organized  new  measures :  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
T  A.T).  he  (lispatch(Hl  to  Tiberius  his  nephew  Germanicus  with  a 
seccnid  army.  Fifteen  legions,  that  is  to  say,  tli(^  most  consider- 
able force  that  had  been  seen  together  since  the  civil  wars,  were 
unit(Hl.  But  this  country,  cut  by  rivers  and  bv  mountain  chains,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  guerilla  warfare,  and  a  year  Aveiit  by  without 
bringing  results  ;  the  Romans  had  nothing  to  boast  of  save  a  success 
of  (Termanicus  against  the  Dalmatians,  and  one  victory  which  came 
near  costing  them  five  legions.  Augustus,  grooving  constantly 
more  anxious,  went,  notwithstanding  his  seventy  years,  as  far  as 
Ariminum  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  theatre  of  events.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  nati(ms,  who  so  gallantly  stood  against  200,000 
Romans,  had  not  reckoned  on  an  enemy  even  more  formidable  than 
the  legions —famine  ;  the  uncultivated  fields  produced  no  harvests, 
and  a  frightful  mortality,  caused  by  insufficient  food,  ravaged  their 
ranks.       Without     having     been     conquered     they     submitted,"    not 


'  Dion,  Iv.  28.     He  speaks  (Ivi.  43)  of  a  Spanish  brigand  so  much  dreaded  that  Augustus 
offered  a  reward  of  2oO,000  drachmas  to  any  person  delivering  him  up  to  justice. 

"  In  Dalraatia    resistance   still   continued    at    many    points   during    the    years   S   and   U. 
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surrendering  their  weapons,  but  letting  them  fall  from  their  hands. 
''Why  have  you  caused  this  revolt?"  Tiberius  asked  of  Bato,  the 
Dalmatian  chief.  "  Why  do  you  send  wolves  to  guard  your  flocks 
instead  of  dogs  and  shepherds  ? "  was  the  bold  reply ;  and  the 
future  emperor  remembered  the  answer. 

In  order  to  smother  beneath  ruins  the  last  sparks  of  the  fire 
the  coimtry  of  Pannonia  was  subjected  to  a  systematic  devastation, 
and  this  savage  execution  was  called  ''pacifying"  the  country. 
Many  bands  encamped  in  the  mountains  which  separate  Dalmatia 
from  Pannonia,  and  remained  there  for  a  long  time  independent, 
or,  in  the  language  of  Eome,  brigands.  The  rest  built  up  their 
cabins  again,  began  to  cultivate  their  fields,  to  refine  their  modes 
of  living,  and  not  being  able  to  be  free  strove  to  make  themselves 
Eoman ;  ^    and  Tiberius  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome. 

Thus  war  was  at  last  banished  from  the  regions  occupied 
by  industrious  populations  ;  and  there  was  heard  no  longer,  even 
upon  the  frontiers,  the  roaring  of  that  stormy  sea  which  still 
continued  to  break  against  the  outposts  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman 
people,  intoxicated  with  their  own  grandeur,  celebrated  their 
apotheosis  under  the  name  of  their  city,  and  received  from  their 
poets  the  promise  of  limitless  power  and  endless  duration : 

His  e<jo  nee  metns  rerum  nee  teinpora  jw7w : 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedii' 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  suddenly  came  the  melancholy  ciy, 
presage  of  the  futui-e  :  Varus  is  dead  ! 

The  Romans  had  not  forgotten  in  Germany  their  wonted 
prudence.  The  hereditary  enmities  of  the  different  tribes  had  been 
turned  to  good  account.  All  the  dwellers  along  the  coast  had 
been  received  into  alliance;  upon  the  Rhine  the  Usipetes  and  the 
Tencteri  were  subjected;  40,000  Sicambri  had  been  transported 
into  Gaul,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Bructeri  was  believed  to  be 
secure.  Fortified  posts,  resting  upon  the  great  fortress  of  Aliso 
at  the  sources  of  the  Lippe,  kept  watch  over  the  country;  and  at 
Cologne,    as   at   Lyons,    an   altar    had    been    erected   at   which   the 


Germanicus  was  in  command  there,  and  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  thither  in  the  year  9  a.d. 
(Dion,  Ivi.  11-16.) 

'  Upon  this  war,  Dion,lv,  29,  .3.3,  and  Velleius  Patercuhis,  who  took  part  in  it,  ii.  110-14. 
^  Virgil,  jEneid,  i.  278-279. 


Germans  were  the  priests  and  Rome  was  the  divinity.^  Here  and 
there  were  formed  some  settlements  to  which  the  barbarians  brought 
their  rude  productions,  and  began  to  learn  Roman  manners  and 
customs.  Their  chiefs,  attracted  into  the  service,  wont  to  shed  their 
blood  for  Rome ;  then  returning  to  their  tribes,  with  golden  collars 
and  weapons  bestoAved  as  tokens  of  honour,  the  reward  of  their 
valour,   never  ceased  to  relate  the   marvels  that  they  had  seen :  to 


HUnfEL  3 


o- 


Triumph  of  Tiberius.'' 


tell  of  Italy,  where  cities  were  as  numerous  as  cabins  with  them  ; 
of  Rome,  populous  as  a  world ;  and  of  those  masters  of  the  Empire 
who  were  worshipped  like  gods,  because  they  had  the  power  of 
gods.     These  accounts  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  barbarians, 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  57,  Ara  Ubiorum. 

^  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  magnificent  cameo,  called  gemma  Augustalis,  representing  the 
triumph  of  Tiberius  over  the  Pannonians.  Their  chief,  Bato,  who  for  seven  years  resisted 
Tiberius,  is  represented  chained  and  crouching  beneath  the  trophy.  He  wears  trousers,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Braccata ;  on  tlie  neck  of  the  second  prisoner  is  seen  the  Gallic  tore. 
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and  the  divinity  of  Aupjustus  app(\irod  muoli    more    certain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Weser  than  hy  the  Tiber.      ''One  day,"  says  VellfMiis 
Patercnlns,    --wo    were    c^neaniped    on    the    })ank    of    the    Elbe,    tlie 
barbarians  being  on  the  oppositi^  sid(\     Su(hh^nly  on(^  of  their  eliii^fs, 
an    okl    man    of    majestic    stature,     unmoored    a    little    boat,    and 
advancing   as   far   as   the    middh^    of   the   river   called    out    that   he 
desired  to  see  Cirsar.     His    request    being    granted,   he    came   across 
and    landed;    having    surveyed    Tiberius   for   a    long    time    silently, 
'Our   warriors   are   mad,'   he    said;     'from  a   distance    they   honour 
you  as  gods,   but   close  at  hand  Ihey   fear  to  confide   in  your  good 
faith.     For  my  part,  I  am  grateful  to  you,  0  Caesar,  for  the  favour 
you  hiive   granted    m(^     The    gods  whom  hitherto   I   knew  only   by 
their   renown,    I    have   to-day   looked    upon ;    and  it  is   tli(^   happiest 
day  of   my  life.'       He    obtained    permission    to    touch    the    general's 
hand,     then,    re-entering    his    boat,    Ik^    n^turned    across    the     river, 
his    eyes   fixed    upon    (\esar  until    he    had  rejoined    his   companions 
on  the  opposite  shore.'" 

Time  being  left  to  do  its  work,  the  charm  was  sure  to  have  its 
effect  upon  these  simple  people,  impressed  by  grandeur  of  every  kind. 
But  the  attempt  was  made  to  hasten  their  conversion,  and  violence 
recalled  these  children  to  the  consciousness  that  tliey  were  men. 

The  position  taken  by  Marbod  and  the  revolt  of  the  Pannonians 
liad    decid(^d    Augustus    to    hasten    the    work    of    transformation    in 
Germany.      Amarus,  formerly  governor  of  Syria,    was  sent   across  the 
Ehine    with    this    mission.       A    stern    man,    and    liabituated    to    the 
servile   docility  of  the   eastern   nations,'^  Varus  could  not  understand 
that   it   might  be  necessary   to    proceed    cautiously.     In    the    utmost 
confidence  he  published  his  edict,  and   went   among  the  astonished 
barbarians    to    establish    his    tribunal,   to    call    the  cases  before  him, 
and   to  pass  sentence    in    the  name   of   laws  which  had  been  made 
upon   the  shore  of  the  Tiber.      The   Germans  had   been   accustr>med 
themselves   to  revenge  the   injuries  done  them ;    Varus  now  Tesvryod 
to  himself  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment.      This  interference  in 
their  affairs  of  men  of  the  law,    this  talkative  justice,  these  battles 
of    words,     always    obscure     to     them     and    sometimes     offensive, 

•  Veil.  Pateic,  ii.  1()<). 

'  Sfrabo,  vii.  2i;0;  Tac,  Anu.,  ii.  ^",.     Some  .Jistu.bances  l.avinr.  hroken  out  in  .Judaa,  he 
had  caused  to  be  crucified  along  the  hi-rhways  '2,(m  prisoners.     (.Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xvii.  10.) 


exasperated   these   men   wdiose    judicial    customs   were    shorter   and 
simpler,    because   they   took   for   granted   that   the    truth   would    be 
told    under   oath;    more    solemn   also,    because   both   in   action   and 
symbols  they  made   every  case  a  drama,   where  the  guilty  person, 
the   one   w^ho   had   been   injured,    and    the   whole   assembly   of   the 
people    each    played    an    important    part.       If    a    murder   had    bc^-n 
committed— a   man   found   dead  lying   on  the  open  ground,    a  rope 
was  put  about  the  neck  of  the  corpse  and  it  was  interred.     Aft(^r 
some  days  the  body  was  exlmmed,  and  all  the  men  of  the  district, 
approaching  in  their  turn,   took  hold  of  the  rope  and  dragged  the 
corpse   along   the   groimd.      To    the    guilty    man   this   was"  a   nn^st 
trying   ordeal,    for   it  was   believed   that   the    murdered  man  Avould 
point   out   his   slayer,    the   blood   starting   from   the   wounds  at  the 
instant   he   laid   hands  upon  the  rope.      The  Germanic  law  had  no 
corporal   penalties,   nor  did  it   give  life  for   life.      Only  the  priest, 
acting   in   the   name    of   Heaven,    could  smite  a   German,   and   only 
cowards    and    traitors   were    liable    to    the    punishment    of    death; 
also    sentence   from   the    general    assembly    was    required.       In    the 
case    of   murder   a   fine   was    the    penalty.      If,    however   (the    Salic 
law   provided),  the    murder.!*   was   too    poor,    and    his    own    kindred 
could   not   or   would   not   aid   him,   a  dozen  witnesses  swore  in  his 
behalf   that   neither   upon   the   ground   nor   under   it    had   he   more 
pro])erty   than   what   he   offered.      Upon   this   he   returned  into  his 
house,    took   up    dust   from  the  four  corners,   then    standing   on  the 
threshold   he   threw  with  his  left  hand   the  dust   upon    his   nearest 
relatives.       Finally,    in    his    shirt,     without    shoes    or    girdle,     and 
carrying    a    staff    in    his    hand,    he   strode   over  the   threshold  of  his 
cabin   and   over  the  hedge    surrounding   his  field  ;    he   ^vas    var(/n.%  , 
an    outlaw    from     that    day     forth — the     interminable     forest,     the 
boundless  ocean  was  his  domain.^ 

But  this  outlaw  was  now  aiTcsted  by  Eoman  lictors,  scourged 
with  rods,  smitten  with  the  axe,  him  w^hom  the  gods  alone  could 
smite !  For  smaller  offences  there  were  endless  pleadings.  In 
vain  the  barbarian  offered  to  decide  it  all  bv  an  oath  ;  Varus  would 
have  investigations,  witnesses,  discussion  of  facts  and  points  of  law. 
IS^'eed   we   wonder  that  at   the    contact    of    these   two  social   systems 

^  Upo)i   this  procedure    see    Grimm,   Deutsche   Rechtsaltevthuniev,  but,    I    fear,    it    is    of 
comparatively  recent  epocli. 
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tlie  Eoman  genius  and  the  barbarian  genius  felt  tliemselves  hostile 
to  each  other  for  ever  ?  ''  Hiss  now,  viper  I  "  cried  the  victorious 
German  to  the  captive  lawyers  after  having  cut  out  tlieir  tongues 
and  sewed  up  their  mouths.  Hatred  so  ferocious  as  this  gives  us 
the  starting  point  of  the  revolt. 

The  German  nobles  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  a  young  chief 
of  the  Cherusci,  Arminius,' 
son  of  Sigimer,  was  the 
soul  of  the  conspiracy. 
Given  up  to  the  Romans 
as  a  hostage,  he  liad 
found  favour  in  their 
sight,  and  had  received 
the  gold  ring  and  the 
command  of  a  troop  of 
German  auxiliaries.  But 
he  was  the  hereditary 
eiiemv  of  another  chief  of 
the  Cherusci,  Segestes,  and 
he  satisfied  at  the  same 
time  his  hatred  of  the 
latter  and  his  passion  for 
the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Segestes  by  carrying  off 
the  girl,  Thusnelda.  It 
was  a  mortal  offence,  and 
the  father,  a  friend  of 
tlie  Romans,  resolved  to 
-  obtain  vengeance  from 
Varus  at  some  time. 
Arminius,   thus  personally 


German  Woman,  callHl  Tliusnelda.'* 

endangered,  felt  more  acutely  the  wrongs  done  to  his  countrymen. 
He  called  together  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Catti,  Gherusci, 
Marsi,  and  l^-ucteri,  and  in  secret  meetings  arranged  with  them 
the  plan    of   a    general  insurrection.       In    \'ani    did    Segestes    warn 

^  [The  favourite  German  identification  of  thitj  name  with  Hermann  is  very  doubtful.— JG'd] 
'^  Museum  of  Florence  (L.  Srracke.  oj>.  eit.,  p.  ')!). 


Varus:  ^^Have  us  arrested,"  he  said,  ^' and  without  us  the 
people  will  dare  to  attempt  nothing.  Later  you  will  learn  the 
truth."  Varus  still  was  confident.  Meanwhile  news  was  brought 
him  that  a  remote  tribe  had  revolted.  It  was  a  snare  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  camp  and  far  away  from  his  fortified  positions. 
The  chiefs  who  were  about  him  (offered  to  guide  his  march;  they 
led  him  astray,  and  then  making  their  escape  under  the  pretext 
of  going  to  seek  aid  for  him  among  their  own  people,  they  placed 
tliemselves  at  the  head  of  the  approaching  bands.  A  son  of 
Segestes,  although  a 
priest  of  Rome  and  of 
Augustus  at  the  altar 
of  the  Ubii,  joined  his 
brothers  in  the  revolt. 
Embarrassed  with 
an  enormous  quantity 
of  baggage,  the  three 
legions  advanced   with 

difficulty  in  a  long  line  ■   ^^^--.WIL^    '^■■'    ;;;i^ffll^*i^^    V^?:^ 

through  dense,  damp 
forests,  without  taking 
any  precautions  and  as  ■ 
if  in  the  midst  of 
peace.  First  some  bands 
of  barbarians  appeared, 

then   tlieir   number    in-  German,  called  Arminius.' 

creased  till  the  forest  seemed  alive  with  them:  the  army  was 
entirely  surrounded.  Varus,  however,  was  able  to  gain  the  open 
country,  where  he  encamped,  and  the  following  day  he  destroyed 
his  baggage  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  the  fortress  of 
Aliso.  His  road  lay  over  the  wooded  heights  of  Osning  (JSaltiis 
Teutohurgensis\  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Ems  and  the  Lippe, 
and  across  the  marshy  lands  A\'hich  lay  below  them.  Making  their 
way  through  these  difficult  paths,  harassed  incessantly  by  the 
Germans,  the  confused  crowd  of  infantry  and  cavalry  struggled  on, 
leaving    tracks    with    blood;     and    when    they    encamped    on    the 


*  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (L.  Stracke,  o^>.  cit.,  p.  49). 
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secoiid    uiglit    the    jspacr    needed    for    their    eutreuchments    was    but 

half   of   what    it    had    beeu    the    uight    before.      In    the    morning 

heavy   rain  added    to    their    dithcidties    and   shickened    their    niarcli, 

while   their   enemies   were   more    numerous   and   savage   than   ever, 

knowing    well    that    the    day's     events    would    either    deliver    the 

Koman  eagles  into   their   power    or  would    place   what    remained    of 

the   legions   in   safety  within  the  fortress.     Conung  down  from  the 

hilly   route   they    had    followed,    the    Komans   found   themselves    in 

a   marshy   plain   where    Arminius    had    gathered   the   bulk    of    his 

forces.      Here    the    final    struggle    took    place.      A   few   horsemen 

escaped  to  Aliso,  and  all  the  rest  perished.     Varus,  to  avoid  falling 

alive   into   the   enemy's   hands,   fell    upon  his  sword.     The  tribunes 

and    centurions  were    hung    to    trees,    and    the    lloiiuin  lawyers  who 

accompanied    Varus    |)ut    to    death   with   frightful    tortures,    and    if 

a   few   prisoners   were   spared    it   was   but    to   add   to    the    disgrace 

of   Eome.      A    man  of   the   Catti  or  tlu^   Cherusci  couUl  now   show 

among  his  slaves  some  Koman  knight  or  candidate  for  the  senatorial 

honours  (September,  D  a.d.).^ 

Five  days  after  the  definitive  submission  of  the  Pannonians 
and  Dalmatians  news  of  the  disaster  of  Varus  was  received  at 
Eome.  The  Germanic  nationality  rose  victorious  and  menacing 
just  as  the  last  nationality  which  could  offer  resistance  in  the 
interior  of  the  Empire  had  given  way;  it  arose  to  say  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine  what  the  Parthians  on  the  l)anks  of  the 
Euphrates  had  said  to  that  great  power  which  for  three  centuries 
had  been  advancing  steadily:    "Thus  far,   and  no  farther." 

xVrminius,  meanwhile,  was  following  up  his  victory.  lie 
captured  all  the  forts  that  Eome  had  built,  even  Aliso;  and  from 
the  Ehine  to  the  Weser  all  Germany  became  free  once  more. 
He  had  caused  th(^  head  of  Varus  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  sent 
that  bloody   trophy  to  Marbod,    the   king  of   the  ^[arcomanni.     Let 


^  Seneca,  Epist,,  47  :  Multos  oplendidi.s^simc  unto.'i,  Menatorium  per  ynilitiam  auspicantes 
(jradiim.  (Tac,  ^nw.,  xii.  l>7.)  Forty  years  later  there  were  still  Roman  prisoners  among  the 
Cutti.  (Cf.  Dion,  hi.  19-21;  Veil.  Faterr.,  ii.  llS-iy;  Tao.,  Ann.,  i.  5o,  57,  «1.)  The 
three  legions  destroye<l  were  the  17th,  Isth.  an.l  lJ>th  ;  and  these  nnmbers,  considered 
hencefortli  inauspieioiL^,  were  never  nsed  again  in  tiie  Roman  army.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  battle-field.  Ry  a  commemorative  monument  erected  in  1S<)7  on  the  sunnnit 
of  Mount  Tout  burg,  the  (lermaus  have  located  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Detmold. 


German  irus. 


now    this    great    chief,    lately    the    terror    of    Eome,*' unite    A\ith    th(} 

confederation  of  the  northern  tribes ;    let  him,  repairing  the  mistake^ 

of   three    vears    before    at   the    time    of    the    Pannonian    revolt,   now 

cross     the      Danube,     while     the     liberator     of 

Germany  fell   upon    Gaul,    and   the   Empire   will 

have   good   reason   to  tremble.      Augustus,   who 

already    seemed    to    hear   them    advancing    over 

the     Alps,     cried     in    terror:      ''Varus,    Varus, 

give   me   back  my  legions  ! "    for   soldiers   were 

lacking.      Alarmed    by   this    war,    exhausted  by 

recent  levies,  the  people  refused   to  be  enrolled. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Augustus  branded  with  infamv  and  confiscation 

one  man  in  everv  five  under  thirtv-iive    years    of   aire    and    one    in 

every    ten    of    tliose    older,    nothing    but    the   threat   of    execution 

could  drag  these  degenerate  Eomans  into  camp.'- 

Fortunatcly  for  Eome,  Marbod  was  jealous  of  Arminius's  fame, 
and  instead  of  responding  to  his  patriotic  appeal  he  sent  the  head 
of  Varus  to  the  emperor.  Secure  upon  this  side,  Tiberius  was 
able  to  hasten  to  the  Gallic  frontier,  fortify  all  the  posts, 
re-establish  discipline,  expel  luxury  and  indolence  from  the  camps, 
and  even  risk  the  eagles  again  across  the  Ehine.  Germanicus,  as 
his  successor,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  eight  legions  protecting 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  river.  Content  with  having  been  victorious,  the 
i^nemy  never  passed  from  resistanci^  to  attack.  Tlu*  Empire  Avas 
saved,  but  the  glory  of  a  long  reign  had  been  tarnished  and  fifty 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  generals  of  Eome  should  bring  back 
into  tlie  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  the  last  of  the  three  eagles 
of  Varus,  while  it  was  amid  the  sounds  of  reviving  war  that  he 
descended  to  the  tomb  who  had  reduced  the  art  of  reigning  to 
an  art  of  introducing  peace  and  happiness  throughout  the  world. 

'  The  legend  recalls  that  this  was  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius  (TIberii  AVGusti  Filius) 
and  grandson  of  the  divine  Augustus  (I)1\'I  AVG  Nepos).     Bronze  coin. 
""  Dion,  Ivi.  23. 
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CHAPTEE    LXIX. 


THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  AUGUSTUS  AND  THE  SUCCESSION  TO   THE   EMPIRE. 


I. — The   Imperial   Family. 

LIKE  Louis  XIV.,  Augustus  ended  his  reign  in  mourning  and 
solitude :  it  is  the  fate  of  lives  that  have  been  too  long. 
He  liad  seen  die,  one  after  another,  all  thos(i  who  were  bound 
to  him  by  ties  of 
blood,  friendship,  or 
a  common  glory,  all 
who  were  the  support 
or  the  honour  of  his 
administration :  his 
sister  Octavia  (11 
]{.(".);  Marcellus,  his 
nephew  and  son-in- 
law  (23  B.C.);  Virgil 
(ID),  Agrippu  (12), 
Drusus  (9),  MaBcenas 
and  Horace  (8). 
Eight  years  before 
the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era 
there  remained  to 
him  onlv  the  children 
born  of  the  second 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia  with  Agrippa,  and  the  children 
of    Drusus   and   Tiberius. 

The    emperor    was  much  attached   to    his    grand-children.     The 


Marcellus,' 


'  Hust  found  at  Otricoli  with  an  Augustus  and  a  Livia.     (Vatican,  Gallery  of  the  Can- 
delabra, No.  208.) 
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care  that  he  bestowed  upon  tlieir  education  and  the  early  honours 
lavished  upon  them  revealed  his  iutc^ntions  concerning  them.  For 
them  he  intended  the  succession  to  his  power.  This  very  serious 
question  had  not  been  openly  discussed;  the  imperial  government 
having  been  founded,  however,  by  the  concentration  of  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  it  was  essential  to  designate 
in  advance  who  should  inherit  it:  for  so  vast  an  Empire,  which 
had  hiws  but  not  institutions,  inhabitants  but  not  citizens, 
municipal  customs  and  no  patriotism  outside  of  the  city,  could 
not  be  left  to  fall  periodically  into  the  uncertainties  and  tumults 
of  an  election.  Augustus  perfectly  comprehended  this  necessity, 
but  the  assumed  disinterestedness  of  his  whole  life  prevented  him 
from  openly  decreeing  hereditary  succession,  and  his  mind  was 
neither  liberal  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  find  out  and  establish 
any  other  system.  Faithful  to  his  temporizing  habits,  he  waited 
for  events,  regulating  his  conduct  bv  them  ratlier  than  dominating: 
them.  Xo  one  was  willing  to  look  forward  to  minorities  or  to 
the  extinction  of  the  imperial  family,  nor  even  so  far  as  the 
illness  or  death  of  the  first  emperor.  Everything  was  left  to 
accident,  to  the  Fortune  of  the  Day,  that  great  divinity  of  th(> 
Piomans  and  of  their  chief.  This  was  an  error  which  for  three 
centuries  weighed  upon  tlie  Empire,  and  \V(^  may  hold  Augustus 
responsible  for  it,  since  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  second  half  of 
his  reign,  he  was  sure  enough  of  the  docility  of  the  Eomans  to 
have   laid   aside   all   hypocritical   precautions. 

That  which  he  dared  not  establish  as  a  matter  of  law,  he 
strove,  however,  to  found  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Like  Julius  Ca)sar, 
he  had  no  sons,  but  he  adopted  his  nephew  Marcellus ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  this  young  prince,  gave  his  widow,  Julia,  in 
marriage  to  xlgripixi.  To  take  this  old  soldier  as  his  son-in-law 
was  almost  to  associate  him  with  himself  in  the  imperial  power 
and  a  second  time  designate  a  successor.  This  idea  Augustus 
confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  Eomans  by  sharing  the  tribunitian 
power  ^  with  Agrippa  in  the  year  19  B.C.,  and  later,  by  adopting 
Caius   and    Lucius   Caesar,    the   two   sons   of   Julia   and  Agrippa. 

The   death    of   Agrippa    having  brought   the    matter  once  more 

^  Afjrippam  socium  ejus  potestatis  ....  delefjit,ne  successor  in  incerto  foret  (Tac,  Ann., 
iii.,  56.)     Caius  was  born  in  the  vear  20  u.c.  and  F.ucius  in  17. 
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in  question,  Augustus  decided  to  make  a  great  position  both  in 
the  government  and  in  his  own  family  for  Livia's  son  Tiberius. 
The  latter  was  compelled  to  marry  the  widow  of  Agrippa  and  of 
Marcellus,  divorcing  his  wife  Vipsania,  whom  he  loved,  and  who 
had    already    borne    him    one    son    and   was   at   the    time    pregnant. 


0^.\\^^^*0^-i*S2 


Kemains  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.' 


The  emperor .  trusted  that  the  gratified  ambition  of  Tiberius  would 
leave  to  the  sons  of  Julia  the  time  to  grow  older  and  approach 
gradually  to  the  power  he  destined  for  them.  As  soon  as  they 
were  past  their  childhood  he  began  to  employ  for  them  the  same 
system  which  had  been  so  serviceable  to  himself,  that  of  appointing 


^  Julius  C.Tsar  commenced  tliis  edifice,  to  which  Augustus  gave  his  nephew's  name.    (Dion, 
liii.  30.)     Near  this  theatre  is  Octavia's  portico. 
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them   to   republican    magistracies.      At   the    age   uf  fourteen    Lucius 
was   augur,    and    Caius,   three    years    older,    held   a   priesthood,    the* 
right    of    entrance    into    the    senat(\     tlu^    rii^ht     of     wearin*'*     the 
laticlave    at    games    and    public    festivals,    and    sitting   among    the 
senators;    both    were    also    designated    as    consuls,    to    enter    upon 
office   on   attaining   their   twentieth    year.     Meantime    they  took  the 
title    of   priHt'lpe-s   Jfimiffdi-s.      Xinther    in    th(^    senate    nor    in    th(^ 
city    did  any  man    make    objection   to    all    this  :     more    would    have 
been   accepted    if    Augustus    had    dared    to    do    more;    only    in    thc^ 
imperial    family     was   then'    dissatisfaction.      In    spite    of    his    deep 
dissimulation,   Tiberius    could    not    see    without   jealousy    that    less 
was   granted  to  his   long    services    than    to    the    birth    of   these  two 
boys,  who,    moreover,    showed    no    consideration    for   him.       Spoiled 
by   premature    honours    and    adulation,    they    lived    in   debauchery, 
with    the    presumption    of    their   age    and    the    arrogance    of    their 
fortune;  and  they  did  not  coiUM^al  their  discontent  when  Augustus, 
in     the     hope     of     putting    some    restraint    upon    their     turbulent 
ambition,    gave   to    Tibinius   the   tribunitian   power   for   tive    years. 
It    did    not    require    much    clear-sightedness    for    a    man,    already 
inclined  to  have  more   than  enough    of   that    quality,    to  foresee  in 
these   two   youths   bitter  and    implacable   enemies.     The  debauchery 
of  his   wife    Julia    weighed    heavily   upon   the   pride   of   him    who 
was   chief    of    the    noblest    of    all    the    Roman   houses.      He    could 
not  repudiate  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  he  saw  himself  deprived 
of  the   hoped-for   recompense   of    this   hated    7narriag(^       With    the 
habitual   decision   and   tenacity  of    the    daudii  he  resolved   to  quit 
the  court,   Ifome,   Italy  even,   and  go  to  live  in   retirement   in  the 
East.      This   withdrawal   was   a   kind   of   public   indictment    of   the 
paternal   weaknesses   of   Augustus.     The  emperor   so   understood  it, 
and   ordered  Livia  to  prevent   her   son's  departure;   he   even   went 
so   far   as   to   complain    in  the   senate   of   being   deserted.     All  was 
in   vain ;   rather  than  yield  Tiberius  declared  that  he  would  starve 
himself   to  death;    and,  in  fact,   remained  so7n(^  days  without  food. 
When   finally    Augustus    had    authorized    liis    journey    he    departed 
quietly,    making    no    complaint    and    offering    no   explanation,    and 
took    up    his    residence    in    Rhodes.      Such    had    been    Agrippa's 
course    at     the    time     of     the     elevation    of    Marccllus.      Tiberius 
believed   himself   to  be   of   no  less  consequence   than   Agrippa,  and 


looked  for  a  similar  recall  and   to   find   himself   raised  to  a  perfect 
equality    with    the    young    Csesars.      Augustus,     keenly    wounded, 
took    him    at    his    word    concerning    his    disgust    for    public   life, 
feigned  to  forget  him  at   Rhodes,   and  left  him  there  seven  years. 
By   this   exile   the    emperor   found   himself   relieved   from   the   con- 
straint   imposed   upon    his    natural    affections    by   the   presence    of 
this   son    of    Livia.     Now,    however,    he    was    smitten    through    all 
his  own  family,    as   if   the  genius  of   evil  hovered  over  his  house, 
casting    disgrace    and    death    upon 
it.     First    of    all,    Julia    abandoned 
herself     to     the     most     scandalous 
excesses.      For    a    long    time    this 
was   carefully    concealed    from    the 
emperor,  that  impunity  might  drag 
his   daughter    on   into    irremediable 
misconduct;  and  when  finally  they 
told  him   all,   the   father  could  not 
draw  back,  the  reformer  of  morals 
was    compelled    to    punish.      Julia 
was   exiled   to   the   island   of    Pan- 
dataria,    and    Augustus,    punishing 
her    even    in    death,    forbade    her 
remains    to    be    laid    in    the    im- 
perial      tomb.        Julia's       mother, 
Scribonia,    voluntarily     shared    the 
daughter's  exile,  perhaps   a  protest 
against     an    unnecessary     exposure     and     too     severe     a     penalty. 

(2  Bx.y 

Livia  may  have  hoped  that  the  children  of  Julia  would 
share  in  the  disgrace  of  their  mother.  This  expectation,  if  it 
was  entertained  by  her,  proved  fallacious.  The  emperor,  anxious 
to  show  to  the  people  and  the  legions  the  heir  of  his  power, 
invested  Caius  Caesar  with  proconsular  authority  over  all  the 
East,    and    sent    him    with    a    great    retinue    into   those    provinces 


'  Julia,  wearinfjf  a  wreath  of  wheat-ears  and  poppies,  holding-  in  lier  right  hand  a  poppy. 
Cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  Franco,  'H)\ . 

^  Many  noble  ])crsoniiges,  lier  accomplices,  were  punished  with  her.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  t)4,  5; 
Dion,  Iv.  10  and  l-i.) 


Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus.' 
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wlicre  brilliant  reputations  were  so  quickly  obtained.  SuiToundod 
by  a  court  composed  of  vassal  kings,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
m  the  year  1  a.d.  the  young  prince  took  possession  at  Antioch 
of  the  consulate.  IS^ot  long  after  disturbances  in  Armenia 
furnished  him  the  occasion  for  some  easy  successes  and  the 
honour  of  disposing  of  a  crown:  he  gave  the  kingdom  to  the 
Mrdiim  Ariobarzanes.  Tibei-ius  perceived  that  he  had  taken  the 
wrong   road:     he    was    forgotten    at    Eome    and    in    Asia   he    was 

menaced.      One    of    the 
flatterers   of   Caius   had 
proposed    to   the  young 
prince    during    a    ban- 
quet   to    set   out   forth- 
with    for    Ehodes    and 
bring     him     back     the 
exile's   head.      A    resi- 
dence   in    Rhodes    was 
becoming  more  danger- 
ous  than   one  upon  the 
Palatine,    where,    at 
least,  his    mother   could 
protect    him.      Humble 
submission  to  Caius  and 
the      emperor     brought 
him  leave   to  return  to 
Rome,       on      condition 
that   he    should    in    no 
way    occupy    himself 
events,     however,     quickly 


/■'.^^Pu,s, 


Germauieus,  son  of  Ihiisus.^ 


of 


With    public    affairs.       The    course 
brought    him    again   into   power. 

During  an  expedition  in  Armenia,  Caius,  while  listening  to 
the  governor  of  the  city  of  Artagira,  who  pretended  to  have 
important  secrets  to  reveal  to  the  young  prince,  was  stabbed  by 
the  traitor;  the  wound  did  not  seem  mortal,  but  the  weapon 
was  doubtless  poisoned.  An  incurable  melancholy  seized  upon 
lams,     he     lingered    for     a    time,     and    finally     died     in     Cilicia 

'  Bust  in  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors.  Xo.  i). 


(4  A.D.).'  Eighteen  months  earlier,  his  brother  Lucius,  sent  by 
Augustus  to  the  Spanish  legions,  died  at  Marseilles  (20th  April, 
2  A.D.).  This  double  calamity,  caused  probably  by  the  precocious 
excesses  of  the  two  young  men,  seemed  unnatural,  although  no 
proof  of  crime  could  be  found ;  and,  as  always  happens,  many 
voices   accused   those   to   whom   it   gave   the   Empire.^ 

One     son     of    Julia    yet    survived,    Agrippa    Postumus.      But 
he   was   only    sixteen    years    of   age,    and    Augustus,    who   felt    th(' 

burden  of  years  weighing  heavily  upon  him,  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  to  sacrifice  to  the  State  his 
personal  preferences :  he  adopted  at  the  same  time 
Agrippa  and  Tiberius.  ^^  I  do  it,"  he  said,  perhaps 
with  secret  bitterness,  ^'  for  the  good  of  the  State. "'^ 
And  he  obliged  Tiberius,  although  the  latter  had 
children  of  his  own,  to  adopt  his  nephew  Germauicus, 
upon  whom  Augustus  bestowed  the  affection  he  had  formerly  felt 
for  Drusus,  the  young  man's  father  (4  a.d.). 


Acfiippa 
Postiunus. 


II. — Tiberius  associated  in  the  Government  (4  a.d.);  Death  of 

Augustus  (14). 

The  succession,  which  had  already  rested  upon  so  many  heads, 
was  therefore  again  fixed.  For,  notwithstanding  the  official  false- 
hood of  senatorial  and  popular  rights,  and  the  decennial  prorogation 
of  the  imperial  powers,  the  idea  of  hereditary  succession  was 
accepted  in  advance.  A  conspiracy,  however,  came  very  near 
overthrowing  the  emperor  and  the  inheritance.  Cinna,  a  grandson 
of  Pompey,  conceived  the  design  of  assassinating  the  emperor 
during  a  sacrifice.  The  plot  being  discovered,  Augustus  would 
have    punished,     but     Livia    counselled     the    placing    of    clemency 

'  Orelli-Henzen,  No.  5370  :  ....  in  Armenia  percmsus.  Dion  represents  Cuius  a^  of 
feeble  intellect  and  poor  health  :  .  .  .  .  f.n]Ct  vyitivoQ  j/r  vtp'  ovTnp  kcu  Tt)v  cu'ivoiav  I'^tXiXvro, 
TToXArp  ^aWov  cnrtifi^Kvvetj  (Iv.  12).     Velleiiis  Paterciilus  (ii.  102)  says  the  same. 

-  Tacitus  contents  himself  with  saying  (and,  as  usual,  slips  in  a  suspicion)  :  Mors  fato 
propem,  vel  noverca  Livice  dolus  ahstulit  (Aim.,  i.  3).  It  is  strange  he  did  not  add  that 
'Sejanus  was  one  of  the  intimates  of  Caius  Caesar.  {A7m.,  iv.  1.)  Lucius  was  patron  of  Pisa, 
Caius  of  Nimes.  (Wilmanns,  S83.)  It  was  in  honour  of  Caius  that  the  little  temple  called 
tlie  Maison  Carree  was  erected  at  Nimes. 

'  Suet  ,  Tihev.,  23. 
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as  ii  bar  bet^veen  himself  and  further  attempts  of  the  same  nature. 
The  emperor  sent  for  Cinna,  revealed  to  him  his  plans,  named  to 
him  his  accomplices,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  an  unexpected 
pardon,  the  year  after  giving  him  the  consulate.^ 

The  difficulties  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Empire  were 
not  ended  so  long  as  there  remained  two  claimants.  Agiippa 
had  the  same  rights  as  Tiberius.  But  the  former  was  the  heir 
to  his  mother's  vices,  and  he  shared  the  same  fate.  Augustus 
cancelled  his  adoption,  and  exiled  him  at  first  to  Sorrento  and 
later  to  the  island  of  Planasia.  ]N"o  man  pitied  him,  for  in  that 
refined  court  the  grossness  of  his  mind  and  manners  had,  far 
more  than  liis  debauchery,  excited  the  public  disgust  (7  a.d.).'^ 
Augustus  had  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  his  domestic  misfortimes: 
a  year  later  the  younger  Julia,  accused  of  the  same  crimes  as 
her  mother,  was,  like  her,  confined  upon  an  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
where  she  remained  twenty  years  until  her  death  (28  a.d.),  and 
where  her  ashes  remained,  exiled  from  the  tomb  of  the  C^^sars. 
Augustus,  ^vith  a  cruel  abuse  of  his  paternal  authority,  forbade 
her  infant  child  to  be  reared:  and  the  old  emperor,  the  pitiless 
judge  of  his  own  family,  found  himself  in  his  desolated  house 
alone   with   Livia   and   her   son. 

About  this  time  Ovid,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  fashionable 
society  of  his  time,  received  an  order  to  quit  Italy  and  even 
the  Empire,  being  exiled  to  its  extreme  frontier  [Tomi],  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  the  pestilential  regions  of  the 
Dobrutcha.  We  shall  add  no  conjecture  to  the  many  which  have 
been  already  made  conceniiug  this  mysterious  affair, ^'  and  shall 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler, 
without  public  judgment  or  decree  of  the  senate,  a  Roman  citizen, 
even  of  equestrian  rank,  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  in 
reality     of     his    fortune     and    his    rights,    although     the     relegaUo 

^Seneca,  de  Clem.,  i.  9,  10,  and  Corneille.     There  was,  however,  one  more  conspiracy  after 
this,  that  of  Paulus  and  llnfns.     Their  fate  is  not  known.  * 

-  Rudem  sane  honarum  artium  et  robore  corporis  stolide  ferocem.    (Tac,  Ann ,  i  3)  •  Veil 
Paterc.  (u.  112)  and  Suet.  {Octav.,  65)  say  the  same. 

.     ^]  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^*«  decreed  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Julia  minor  (Tac,  Ann., 
IV.  / 1  :  8  A.D.),  whence  we  may  conclude,  not  without  some  reaspn,  that  the  poet  shared  in  the' 
misconduct  of  her  of  whom  he  sang,  it  is  believed,  under  the  name  of  Corinna.     The  ruler 
who  npver  pardoned  hi.  prrand-dauq-hter,  also  never  forgave  him  wlio  may  have  been   her 
ncromplice. 


Bridge  at  Sorrento, 
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inipliod  neither  the  confiscation  of  the  one  nor  tlie  suppression  of 
the  (►thers ;  and  that  no  one,  not  even  the  sufferer,  protested  in 
the  name  of  the  laws.  Ovid  died  at  Tonii  (Kustendje),  surviving 
Augustus  onlv   three  vears.' 

The  services  which  Tiberius  rendered  to  th(^  Enipin*  in  the 
terrible  years  when  Marbod  was  threatening,  Pannonia  in  roAolt, 
and  oO,0()0  Roman  soldiers  were  slaughtered  in  Germany, 
obliterated  the  previous  sentiments  of  the  ruler,  and  in  the  year 
IP),  Augustus,  feeling  his  end  a])proaehing,  took  Tiberius  as  his 
colleague.  In  virtue  of  a  senatus-consultum  and  a  law  of  the 
centuriiT,  he  shared  with  his  newly-appointed  colleague  the 
tribunitian  power,  tht^  proconsular  authority  in  the  provinces, 
the  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  right  of  making  the  census. 
Tn  closing  the  lustrum,  he  would  have  Tiberius  offer  the  customary 
V()ws  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  ''It  is  not  fitting,''  he 
stiid,  ''  that  I  should  offer  vows  whose  fulfilment  I  shall  not  see." 
[t  was  not  that  anv  evil  menaced  Idm ;  he  had  alwavs  one  of 
tliose  delicate  constitutions  with  which  jueii  live  to  the  age  of 
Nestor.  But  his  physical  system  Avas  exhausted  and  his  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Tiberius  departing  about  this  time  for 
Illyria,  the  emperor  decided  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Bene- 
ventum  to  escape  from  the  fatigues  of  Eome  and  of  public  afPairs. 
He  went  by  land  to  Astura,  where  he  embarked  and  slowly  sailed 
along  the  beautiful  shores  of  Campania  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
happy  in  his  idleness,  making  epigrams  and  bad  verses,  amusing 
himself  with  watching  the  sports  of  the  sailors  or  the  athletic 
contests  of  th(^  rireek  lads  of  Capri,  rewarding  them  by  a  bancpu^t 
wlu^re  tliey  were  permitted  to  pillage  the  dessert.  From  Bene- 
Ncntum    lu^     returned    to    Nola ;     here    he     was     taken     ill,     and 


'  Ovid  himself  (  Trist.,  V.  xi.  15,  18)  gives  the  exact  import  of  the  releyatio,  by  saying  of 
the  emperor : 

Nee  vitmiiy  nee  opes,  nee  jus  mihi  civis  ademit 

Nil  nisi  me  pat riis  jiissit  abessefocis. 
In  respect  to  the  de2)ortatio  which,  under  the  Empire,  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio  agufP  ef 
lynis,  it  was  thus  regulated  by  Augustus.  '*  lie  forbade  those  to  whom  fire  and  water  had 
been  interdicted  to  reside  upon  the  conthient  or  upon  any  island  within  400  stadia  of  tlie  main 
land,  with  the  exception  of  Cos,  Rhodes,  Lesbos,  and  Sardinia.  They  could  not  change  their 
domicile,  could  not  own  more  than  one  transport  vessel  of  1,000  amphor;e  burden  nor  more  than 
two  vessels  propelled  by  oars ;  nor  could  have  more  than  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  ;  nor 
could  retain  more  than  a  fortune  of  185,000  drachmas."  (Dion,  Ivi.  27.)  The  person  thus 
exiled  being  civilly  dead  could  neither  inherit  nor  will  property. 

VOL.  JV.  L 
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belicviug  the  end   near,    \iv  sent   for  Tiberins   to   retnrn   and    passed 

a  long  time  in  conversation  with 
hiui.  ''Tlie  day  he  died  he  asked 
freqnently  whether  his  condition 
was  causing  any  tumult  in  Rome ; 
and  having  called  for  a  mirror, 
lie  had  his  liair  arranged.  When 
some  of  his  friends  entered  the 
room  he  said  to  tluMii :  '  Do  yon 
find  tliat  I  have  played  well  this 
comedy  of  life '? '  and  he  added 
in  TTrecdv  the  phrase  with  which 
nsuallv  ended :  '  If  von  are  satis- 
.   .'"     A  short  time  after  he  expired 


Sports  and  giiiiit'.s  of  children.' 


tlieatrical    performances    w(n'( 

fied,  give  me  your  applause. 

in  the  arms    of    Livia    (IDth    August,    14   a.d.). '-^ 

The   author    of    this    much-quoted    })assage    has    led   people    to 

believe  that  the  (^mptn-or  in  his  last  moments 
plucked  off  a  mask  which  he  had  worn  for 
four-and-forty  years.  When  the  drama  has 
lasted  so  long  it  is  no  more  an  actor  repre- 
senting a  part ;  the  role  has  become  the 
man's  life,  and  he  is  very  nearly  that  wliicli 
he  has  so  long  striven  to  appear.  Augustus 
was  not  the  jocular  sceptic,  but  the  grave 
statesman,  conversing  in  his  last  hours  witli 
his  successor,  anxious  that  the  public  tran- 
.       ,        J  T    ■   .        anility    should   not  be   disturbed   at  the  news 

Aii<^ustus  and  liivia.'  ^  j 

of  his  illness ;  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 
with  that  thouglit  uppermost  in  his  mind  which  was  so  necessary 
to  the  Eoman  world  ^tlie  thought  of  public  order. 


^Ancient  irynniti^iiini,  from  an  enti^raved  stont'.  (La  Chaussi',  ii.  pi.  l.">.'i,  and  A<^o;itini, 
Geni.  ant.,  part  ii.  pi.  21.) 

-  Tlu'  reader  will  contrast  this  account  of  Suetonius  with  the  picture  drawn  by  the  sonihre 
imajifination  of  Tacitus  ^Anti.,  i.  4)  and  the  ridiculous  accusation  made  a^minst  Livia  of  having- 
hastened  the  death  of  this  old  man  of  seventy-six.  We  may  also  doubt  the  story  of  Auj^nistus's 
visit  to  Atrrippa  [Postumus]  whom  the  public  detested  :  tinicem  ....  iwu  (date  neque  renim 
e.vpenentia  tantce  mo  li  pa  rem  (Tuc.,  Ati/i.,\.  4);  to  what  purpdse  would  it  have  been,  since  it 
could  have  no  result,  and  since  at  that  very  time  the  emperor  was  giving  Tiberius  every  mark 
of  esteem  P 

'  liii.^ts  of  Augiistus  and  Livia,  from  a  gem  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2J74. 
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The  emperor  lacked  only  thirty-five  days  of  completing  his 
seventy-sixth  year.  His  body  was  brought  from  Nola  to  Bovilke 
by  decuriones  of  the  municipia  and  the  colonies.  They  made  the 
journey   by   night  only,  on  account    of   the   extreme   heat ;  by  day 


Palatine.     Remains  of  the  House  of  Augustus. 

the    corpse    was    deposited     in    temples    or    public    buildings.     At 

Bovillae    the   knights   came   out   to   receive   it,  and   bore   it   to   the 

vestibule  of  the  imperial  house  upon  the  Palatine,   where  for  seven 

days   the   body   lay  in   state  upon   a  bed  of  gold  and   ivory.     The 

corpse   itself   was    concealed   under   draperies   of    pm-ple    and   gold, 
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but  a  waxen  figure,  made  in  exact  likeness  to  Augustus,  was  seen 
Ti^sting   up(»n   the  outside   of    tlie   bed,   and  apjH'ared   like   one   sloep- 


Room  in  the  House  of  Livia.^ 

ing.  A  handsome  young  slave  gently  waved  a  fan  of  peacock's 
feathers  above  the  face,  guarding  the  eternal  repose ;  on  the  left, 
came,    in   tm-n,    the   senators   in   mourning   garnu'uts,    to   sit   beside 

This  viumi  \»  (lennattMl   with  frescoes,  of  wliieli    a  copy   luuv  he  seen  in  the  Ke<»h*  des 
Beaux-Arts  at  Paris. 
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the  d(^ad;  on  the  right  were  Eoman  matrons  in  long  white 
inirinents,  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  In  front  of  the  bed 
was  placed  a  golden  statue  of  Victory,  as  if  that  goddess  had 
hovn  one  of  the  Julian  family. 

Meantinu'  Tiberius  eonvok(Ml  the   senate   to   delilxTate    upon   the 
honours    to    be    paid  to   the 
late    emperor.     The  vestals, 
who  had  had  charge  of  the 
will   of    Augustus,    now 
brought    it   into  the  senates 
houses     it    had    l)ecn    pre- 
pared    sixteen     months 
before.       lie     constituted 
Tiberius        and        Livia 
his     heirs;     failing      them, 
Drusus,     son    of      Tibi^rius, 
should      inherit      one-third, 
and     (Tcrmanicus     and    his 
thre(^     sons     tlu*     rc^st.       A 
singular      point      was      tlu^ 
adoption  of  Livia,  Avho  was 
to     tak(^     the     name     Julia 
A  u(/i(sla.       He     bequeathed 
to    the    Itoman  people,  that 
is    to    say,     to    the    public 
treasury,     40,000,000     ses- 
terces ;    to    the    populace   of 
the  city,  3,500,000;  to  each 
prcetorian,    1,000    sesterces ; 
to      each      soldier     of      the 
urban    cohorts,     500  ;     and 
to    each  legionary,    300.      Four    books    that    he    had    prepared    were 
read  by  Drusus:'-    one    regulated    the    ceremonies    for   his    funeral; 
th(^     second    contained    various    counsels    to    Tiberius    and    to     the 
State:    not   to    extend   the    frontiers,   to  restrict  enfranchisements,  to 

'  JJronze  statue  hi  tlie  Musetnii  at  Naples.     (Houx,  op.  cit.,  vi.  pi.  -'Vi,  and  Museo  Boibun., 
iii.  })1.  :^8. 

-  Dion  (hi.  :M\);  Suet.  (lOi^) ;  and  Tac.  {Amu,  i.  11)  mention  only  three  books. 


Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius.^ 
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be  sparing  in  th(^  bestowal  of  eitizensliip,  and  not  to  aeonmnlate 
all  tlu'  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Tliis  recoininendation 
on  his  part  seems  strange,  but  it  corresponded  with  tlie  idea  lie 
had  conceived  of  an  imperial  republic  which  should  h^ave  counsel 
and  a  sliare  of  action  to  the  chief  citizens  united  in  tlie  senate. 
The  third  book,  which  has  been  lost,  was  a  statement  of  the 
forces    and    resources    of    the    Empire  ;    the    fourth,    a    summary    of 


T'^^fL.^:: 


Tomb  of  Auo-ustiis.^ 

his  life,  destined  to  be  engraved  on  tables  of  bronze  on  the  front 
of  his  mausoleum.  This  latter  wc^'liave  almost  entire  in  tlie 
Monument  of  Ancyra,  and  we  can  read  there,  if  not  the  lionest 
thought  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  at  least,  what  he  b(4iev('d 
to  be  his  titles  to  contemi»orary  gratitude. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  magistrate's  took  the  bicT 
upon  their  shouhh^rs  and  wended  tlieir  wav  through  tlie  Forum  to 
the     Campus    ]VIartius,     where    the    pyre     had     been     made    ready. 
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llestoration  by  Keyiiaud,  Traite  crarchiteoture,  part  ii.  pi.  47. 
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Bcliiiid    th(Mii    wore    borno    throe   statues   of    Augustus,    clad    iu    the 
toga   worn   on    occasion    of    triuniplis,    and    tigures    representing    his 
ancestors    and    all    tlu^    Eomans    who    had    been    illustrious,    from 
Homuhis    to    Pouiix^y,    couiing    out    of    tluMr    tonihs,    as    it    wcto,    to 
attend    hiui ;    after   these    wo.n^    hornc^    tigures   representing    tlie  con- 
(piered    nations,    attired 
in  their  costumes ;  then 
came   the    senators    and 
the    knights,    and    th(^n 
the     matrons,    and      at 
intervals     in     the     pro- 
cession   choirs    of    boys 
juid        iirirls        of        the 
noblest    families    chant- 
ing     funeral       hymns ; 
after  these,   the   soldiers 
of  the   pra'torian    guard 
and  of  the  urban  guard, 
and,    tiually,     the     vast 
croAv^d   of    the    populace. 
[n     the      Forum      two 
discourses  in  honour  of 
tlu^      dead     were     ])ro- 
nounced,       onc^       by 
Tiberius,       before      the 
temple  of  Julius  CVesar, 
the    other     by     Drusus 
from  the  Rostra. 

The   processiou   en- 
tennl  the  Campus  Mar- 

.  Meiciirv-Auoustus  (p.  153).' 

tius,     passing      through 

the  Porta  Triumphalis,  and  arrived  at  the  funeral  pile,  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  square  tc^mple  four  stories  in  height,  the  stories 
retreatiug   as    they    ascended.     It   was    decorated   Avith   pictures  and 

'  IJronze  statuette  in  tbe  Museum  of  lleunes  ;  a  specimen  of  Gullo-lloman  art  of  the  first 
c-enturv  of  our  era.  The  winged  and  kureHed  hea<l  of  llie  young  god  reproduces  the  features 
of  Augustus  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  intention.  The  e\>s  Aver(»  incrusted  witli  silver. 
Cf.  Gazf^fffi  avcheol,  1875,  pi.  86,  and  p.  135. 
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statues,   and   covered  with   tlie  richest  tapestries.      Tlie   bier  liaviiiu; 

been  phiced  in  the   second  story  and    surrounded  witli   flowc^rs,   the 

priests,  magistrates,  and  senatois  sIoavIv 
inarehcMl  around  th(^  monument ;  tliev  wore 
followed  l)y  the  kniglits,  the  soldiers,  and 
the  people,  castini;-  upon  the  corpse,  tlie 
former  tlu^ir  military  rewards  and  the 
latter  incense  and  i)ei-fum(\s.  Finally,  \ipon 
a  signal  given  hy  Tiberius,  the  centurions 
designat(Ml  for  the  duty  thing  lighttnl  torches 

Temple  of  Augustus.  i,^^^,       ^|^^.       f^^,^^.^..^!       ^^[|^^  j^^       ^^^^^       ^.^^^^^^^ 

nniched  the  top   an   eagle,    tiyiug   out    from    the   little    temple   which 

formed  the  summit  of  the 
structure,  directed  his  flight 
upward,  as  though  bearing 
to  th(^  skios  tlu'  spirit  of 
the   dcnul. 

The  pyre  continued  to 
burn  for  five  days,  at  least, 
it  was  not  until  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  dav  that  Livia, 
accompanied  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  equestrian 
ordi'r,  went  to  gather  uj) 
the  bones  of  the  emperor. 
Having  washed  and  per- 
fumed them,  she  placed 
them  in  a  casket  of  oriental 
alabaster  and  bore  them  to 
the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
where      they      were      placed 

iu    the    sepulchral     chamber     destined     for     that    purpose    by    the 

emperor  hims(df  at  the  top  of  his  colossal  tomb. 

During   his   lifc-timo  the  empiM-or  had  authorized   the  provinces 

to  decree  his  apotheosis;    in  Rome,  he  had  not   ventured  at   first  to 

do  more  than  lay  claim  to  the  tith^  of  Augustus  ;    but  later  he  had 

'  Livia,  her  head  veiled  and  tuiTet-crowiied,  holds  the  bust  of  AugusHis  iji  her  hand.     An 
engraved  stone  published  in  the  Trpmr  iJc  yumismntiquc,  pi.  (5,  No.  .S. 


Livia  us  C'vbele.' 


allowed   the  district   magistrates  to  place  his  image  amimg  the   l.ares 

and    Horace    to    n^prc^sent   him   as  the  son   of   Maia,   clad    in   mortal 

form  for  the   purpose  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Caesar.'     The  poet 

was  not   very   mucli   in    earnest,    but   there  were  those  Avlio   believed 

in    what   he    said,    or 

])rofessed    to    do    so  : 

at    TiVons     a     t(Mn])le 

was  erect(Hl    Mer^'iirlo 

Aiifiusto       ef       JfiUiii 

AiKjustw.'-     At    Home 

th(^y     could     scarcely 

do  less.     On  the  day 

of     the     funeral     an 

ex-pra'tor      a  fli  r  m  (ul 

under    oath    that    he 

had    scMHi     the    figure 

of    the  new  Komulus 

emerge       from       the 

midst    of    the    flames 

and        ascend        into 

heaven.       With     the 

expenditure    of     only 

a      million      sesterces 

Livia       turned       her 

husband    into    a    I'-od. 

This     seems     to      us 

numstrous,  and  justly 

so,"*    but    we    ha\'e    seen    that    a    powerful   person    readily    received 

a     divine     diploma.^       Everything     was     prepared     in     the     public 


*  Carm.,  I.  ii.  41. 

■  Mnsce  Lapidait'e  de  Lyon,  Nos.  719  and  720. 

'  [Yet,  even  iu  our  own  day,  we  have  approached  as  nearly  to  such  an  apotheosis  as 
Christian  manners  would  tolerate. — Ed.^ 

*'  Bust  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence. 

'  See  upon  this  subject,  p.  IU,  §  iii.,  on  Rditjious  Reform.  Custom  established  that  the  senate 
should  judge  the  deceased  ruler.  It  aiundled  his  acts,  rej^eissio  actonim,  and  from  that  time  his 
name  would  be  omitted  in  the  official  list  of  tlie  emperors ;  or  it  confirmed  tliem,  and  in  that 
case,  the  people,  the  legions,  and  the  senate  itself  swore,  in  their  amiu;il  oath  of  fidelity,  to  obey 
his  decrees, 7?^yY/re  in  acta  principis.  Upon  this  declaration  all  liis  decrees  had  the  force  of  law, 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  decrees  was  followed  by  the  cons-ccrafii)  or  apotheosis. 


Livia  veiled,  as  Priestess  of  Auffustu.-.^ 
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iiiiiul     tlirougliout    tho    Enipiiv    for    tlio    apotlieosis    of     Augustus, 
and    tho    senate   proclaimed   him    divii.^.       lie    had    a    public    cult, 

festivals,  games,  sanctuaries,  and  a  priesthood  : 
each  city  established  an  Augustal  flamen ;  at 
Eom(^  there  wc^-e  selected  by  lot  from  among 
the  principal  personages  twenty-one  pontiffs,  to 
Avhom  wen^  addinl  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus.  A  domestic  worship  also 
was  paid  him  in  the  atrium  of  each  h()us(^ 
Livia  became  a  pri(\st(»ss  to  this  new  divinity, 
Aiu/ustii  sarcn/o.^  ;  and  eyery  morning  she 
could  be  seen  in  Augustus;><  liouse,  now  transf(n-med  into  a  shriue, 
burning  incense  before  the  image  of  him  whose  liuman  W(^aku(^sses 
none  kncAV  so  well  as  she.' 


Aupfustus  deifiod 
{Cdhiitet  de  France). 


III. — The    Testament   of   Augustus. 

Coi^cei'nlvfi  the  deeds  of  the  divine  Anfivstns  tnj  which  he  suhjxijnted  the 
world  to  the  swai/  of  the  lioman  people,  and  the  expenditures  which 
he  made  for  the  State  and  for  the  Roman  people:  if.  copy  of  the 
orifiinal  document  engraved  upon  ttvo  tables  of  brass,  irhich  are 
placed  in  BomeJ^ 

I.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  I  raised,  acting  upon  my  own  judgment 
and  at  my  own  expense,  an  army,  by  means  of  which  I  restored  liberty  to 
the    State    oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  a    faction.      In   return   for  this    the 


»  The  subterranean  passage  by  wliicli  she  went  from  her  own  house  to  that  of  Augustus 
yet  exists ;  a  lictor  attended  her  in  tlie  fulfihuent  of  her  sacenhital  duties. 

^  M,  G.  Perrot,  who  was  intrusted  with  a  literarv  mission  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  year  lS(n, 
brought  back  from  that  journey  many  inscriptions,  eitlier  new  or  corrected,  which  he  has 
learneilly  discussed  in  his  book  entitled  E.rploration  avcheoloyique  dc  la  (ialatie,  de  la 
Bithpiie,  etc.  Rut  his  })est  conquest  was  that  of  the  first  complete  and  accurate  copy  of  the 
bihngual  Inscription  of  Ancyra:  Henim  rjestarum  divi  Augiu^ti  .  .  .  exemplar.  This  document, 
from  which  I  have  already  borrowed  extensively,  is  too  important  not  to  be  reproduced  in  its 
completeness.  In  this  sunnuary  of  his  achievements  Augustus  naturally  makes  no  mention  of 
the  proscriptions,  nor  of  yarns  [nor  does  I,e  mention  any  general  or  person  inferior  to  the 
imperial  family.  His  enemies  in  the  civil  war,  such  as  Antonv,  Sextus  P„mpev,  etc.,  are  allu.led 
to  as  Y'^^'^^^^-factio,prcedones] ;  the  senate  and  the  people  appear  to  have  actW  in  full  lihertv ; 
and,  to  read  it,  we  should  believe  that  great  victories  were  gained  and  great  ccnque.sts  made. 
The  largest  space,  however,  is  occupied  with  the  enumeration  of  the  lionours  and  offices 
bestowed  upon  himself,  and  his  own  expenditures  for  distributions  of  money  and  corn  and 
for  games  and  public  buildings.  It  was  this  last  point  which  most  impressed  the  public 
mind,  or  which  government  took  most  pains  to  emphasize.     At  least,  beneath  the  Testament 
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senate,  by  honourable  decrees,  admitted  me  to  its  number,  C.  Pansa  and 
A.  Hirtius  being  consuls,  giving  me  consular  rank;  the  senate  at  the  same 
time  decreed  to  me  the  imperium,  and,  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
the  State,  charged  me  to  watch  over  the  public  safety  [as  propraetor] 
together  with  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  The  two  consuls  having  fallen 
in  war,  the  people  the  same  year  created  me  consul  and  triumvir,  and  charged 
with  organizing  the  State. 

II.  Those  who  had  killed  my  father  I  sent  into  exile,  punishing  their 
crime  by  regular  legal  convictions;  when  they  made  war  against  the  State, 
I  defeated  them  twice  in  pitched  battle. 

III.  I  have  carried  my  arms  over  sea  and  land,  and  made  war  at  home 
and  abroad  throughout  all  the  world  ;  being  victorious,  I  have  spared  the  lives 
of  all  citizens  surviving.  Foreign  people  whom  I  could  with  safety  spare, 
I  have  preferred  to  keep  alive  rather  than  to  destroy.  About  500,000  (?) 
Komans  have  taken  the  military  oath  to  me,  and  of  this  number  a  little 
more  than  300,000,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  have  been 
established  by  me  in  colonies  or  sent  home  to  their  municipia;  to  all  I 
have  assigned  lands  or  given  them  the  price  in  money  from  my  own  savings. 
I  liave  captured  six  hundred  ships,  not  counting  those  smaller  than  triremes. 

IV.  Twice  I  have  received  the  ovation  and  three  times  the  curule 
triumph.  Twenty-one  times  I  have  been  proclaimed  imperator.  Many 
other  triumphs  decreed  to  me  by  the  senate  I  have  abstained  from 
celebrating,  and  have  contented  myself  with  depositing  the  laurels  in  the 
Capitol,  in   fulfilment   of  the  vows  made  by  me  in  the  name  of  the  State 

engraved  on  the  temple  wall  at  Ancyra  is  a  summary  in  fourteen  lines  where  the  total  number 
is  given  of  the  temples  built  or  repaired  by  Augustus  and  of  the  sums  given  by  him  to  the 
people,  the  soldiers,  and  the  treasury.  Whence  Augustus  obtained  all  this  money  none  cared 
to  inquire;  only  the  lavish  hand  was  regarded,  and  hi  the  eyes  of  these  mendicants  the 
generosity  of  the  prince  was  his  chief  title  to  fame.  [Since  the  researches  of  Perrot  his  copy 
was  used  by  Th.  Mommsen  for  his  special  edition  of  the  inscription,  which  was  engraved  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  to  Rome  and  to  Augustus  set  up  at  Ancyra 
(Angora).  A  similar  temple  and  text  existed  at  Apollonia  (in  Galatia),  from  which  fragments 
of  the  Greek  version  have  been  recovered.  They  are  of  no  importance,  since  the  Greek  part 
of  the  Ancyra  text  has  been  obtained,  w^hich  supplements  many  small  gaps  in  the  Latin. 
Turkish  houses  had  been  built  against  that  part  of  the  temple,  now  a  mosque,  and  the  owners 
would  allow  no  interference.  But  since  Perrot  succeeded  another  excellent  explorer,  Humann, 
the  discoverer  of  the  art  remains  at  Pergamus,  was  specially  commissioned  (1882)  to  take 
plaster  casts  of  the  whole  text,  in  which  he  perfectly  succeeded.  From  these  casts,  now  in  tlie 
museum  at  Berlin,  Mommsen  has  prepared  his  new  complete  edition  and  commentary  (Res 
ffesfts  Dili  Augiisti,  with  11  plates  in  facsimile,  Berlin,  1883),  which  may  be  regarded  as  final, 
lie  there  gives  his  tribute  to  the  excellence  and  accuracy  of  Perrot's  work,  now  tested  by  the 
evidence  of  the  casts.  It  is  the  version  of  Perrot  which  is  here  given,  with  a  few  corrections 
inserted  from  Mommsen's  text.  In  a  learned  appendix  to  this  model  work  of  Mommsen,  \\\\\c\\ 
exhausts  all  that  can  be  known  on  the  subject,  Kaibel  has  treated  of  the  style  of  the  Greek 
version,  which  he  shows  to  be  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  composition  made  from  the  Latin 
original  by  some  non-Greek  person,  probably  a  Roman,  who  used  a  bad  glossary  to  give  him 
the  Greek  equivalents  for  the  Latin  words.  The  Latin  of  Augustus,  on  the  contrary,  is  pure, 
but  rather  vernacular  than  elegant.  Thus,  lie  uses  profigare  for  to  almost  finish,  contrary  to 
the  classical  habit :  it  should  mean  to  destroy  (Gellius,  15, 5, quoted  by  Mommsen,  p.  80).— £<f.] 
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ill  eacli  war.  By  reason  of  sufoesses  obtained  hv  me,  or  by  my  lieutenants 
under  my  ausijiees,  the  senate  has  hftv-five  times  decreed  thanksm\  inirs 
to  the  immortal  gods.  Kiglit  hundred  and  ninety  days  liave  been  occupied 
in  these  sacritiees,  their  duration  being  determined  by  a  senatus-consultum. 
In    my    triumphs    nine    kings    or    sons    of    kings    have    been    led    before    my 


liemains  of  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Auu;ustus  at  Aucyra.' 

chariot.      I  had  been  thirteen   times  consul  when  I   wrote   this,   and   was  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my  trilnmeship. 

V.  The  dictatorship  which  the  senate  and  people  offered  me  in  my 
absence,  and  later  when  I  was  present  in  Rome  during  the  consulship  of 
M.  Marcelhis  and  L.  Arruntius,  I  was  not  willing  to  accept.  In  a  period 
of  great  scarcity  I  did  not  refuse  tlie  care  of   supplying  the  city  with  corn, 

'  Perrot,  pi.  15  On  tbe  next  page  is  given  a  restoration  of  this  .temple  liy  Ouillainne. 
[The  great  Latin  text  of  the  Testament  was  on  the  wall  of  tlie  pronaos  behind  the  pilhirs.] 
In  respp(  t  to  the  Kaivov  of  the  fJahitians,  see  Ferret's  tract,  de  Gnlfitia. 


which  was  so  done,  nt  n.y  own  expense,  that  in  a  few  days  the  peoi.le 
were  lelieve.l  tVon.  the  existing  danger  and  fron.  anxiety.  fhe  ron- 
sulshii.    for   tlie    year   and   for   life  being    then    offered    to    n.e,    1    did   not 

"''''W*"  During  the  consulshii,  of  M.  Vinuoius  and  q.  Lucretius  later 
during  that  of  P.  Cu.  Lentulus.  and  for  the  third  time  during  that  of  laulus 
Kabius  Maxiraus  and  ti.  Tubero,  by  consent  of  the  senate  and  the  Kon.an 


■IViiiiil.'  "f  Wmw  uiul  Aiifjiistiis  lit  Aiu-yra. 
(Hestoniti.m  l,y  (iuiUamue.  Ecole  <h>  He(m.,-ArM 

..eonle  [I  was  voted,  with  most  extended  powers,  the  sole  guar.lianship  of 
he  laws  and  of  l-ublic  morals.  When  any  powers  were  offered  to  ,,„■ 
contrary  to  my  country's  traditions,  I  did  not  accept  then.;  wh.-n  th,. 
:::l;:  intrusted  me  wilh  the  arrangement  of  other  .rtfairs  1  broug  t  tW,u 
to  a  close  by  virtue  of  the  tribunitian  power  with  which  \^^ ^^ 
invested.      In   this   office    I    five   times,   with    the    consent    of   the    senate, 

associated  with  myself  a  colleague.']  •      ,      ■„„   tu^   H.itv  of 

VII      For   ten   years   successively   I   was   trmmvir,   havmg   the   duty  ot 

organizing   the   Repr^lic.      I    have    held  the  rank   of  prince   of  the   senate 

.rTl,Uv-H*reisn,nvsuppr,e.l  .V,.,„  >.,,■  (i>v..U  v,.,vi.„  in  llunumn'.  ca...,  as  weiv  u.anv 
eluu>ts  throughout  from  the  older  copu's.-y-.^/.^. 
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up  to  the  time  when  I  wrote  this,  that  is  to  say,  for  forty  years.  I  have 
been  pontifex  niaximus,  augur,  member  of  the  college  of  quindecimvirs  and 
of  the  septemvirs,  of  the  Arval  brothers,  of  the  college  of  Titian  priests, 
and  of  the  Fetiales. 

VIII.  In  my  fifth  consulate,  by  order  of  the  people  and  the  senate, 
I  increased  the  number  of  patricians.  Three  times  I  prepared  the  list  of 
senators.  In  my  sixth  consulate  I  celebrated  the  ceremony  of  the  census, 
M.  Agrippa  being  my  colleague;  after  forty-one  years  I  made  the  census 
of  the  Roman  people;  in  this  census  their  number  was  4,063,000.  A 
second  time,  alone,  I  made  the  census,  with  consular  authority,  C.  Censorinus 
and  C.  Asinius  being  consuls;  the  number  was  then  4,233,000  Roman 
citizens.  A  third  census  was  made  by  me,  having  my  son  Tib.  tosar  for 
colleague,  during  the  consulship  of  8ext.  Pompeius  and  Sext.  Appuleius,  the 
number  of  citizens  then  being  4,937,000.  By  the  promulgation  of  new  laws 
I  have  both  revived  the  examples  of  our  ancestors,  which  were  beginning  to 
be  forgotten  among  us,  and  have  myself  given  to  posterity  an  example  of 
many  things  worthy  to  be  imitated. 

IX.  The  senate  decreed  that  prayers  should  be  offered  to  the  gods 
by  the  priests  and  consuls  every  five  years  for  my  welfare,  on  which  occasions 
games  often  took  place,  sometimes  offered  by  one  of  the  four  great  sacer- 
dotal colleges  and  sometimes  by  the  consuls.  Private  individuals  as  well 
as  cities,  all  citizens  wherever  they  might  be,  incessantly  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  for  my  health  in  all  shrines. 

X.  My  name,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Salian  Hymn  and  a  law  made  that  I  should  be  sacrosanct  and  that  1 
should  possess  for  life  the  tribunitian  power.  The  people  offered  me  the 
supreme  pontificate  held  by  my  ftither  before  me,  but  I  would  not  sui)plant 
any  living  man  in  his  office.  Some  years  after,  this  priesthood  being  freed 
by  tlie  death  of  him  who  had  seized  it  in  our  civil  dissensions,  I  was  put 
in  possession  of  it,  so  great  a  crowd  being  gathered  from  all  Italy  to  attend 
the  comitia  on  this  occasion  as  had  never  before  been  seen;  this  was 
during  the  consulate  of  P.  Sulpicius  and  C.  Valgius. 

XI.  To  commemorate  my  return,  the  senate  consecrated  before  the 
Porta  Capena,  near  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Valour,  an  altar  to  Fortuna 
Redux,   and   decreed   that    upon    this    altar   the   priests   and   vestals   should 

The  adjoining  coloured  plate— a  splendid  sai-donyx  cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (about 
13  inches  by  12)— represents  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  The  cameo,  which  is  the  largest 
known,  came  from  the  treasure  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  h\ 
Baldwin  H.  of  Constantinople  to  St.  Louis  (IX.).  Above  is  Augustus  on  Pegasus,  with  Cupid, 
and  ^Eneas  or  lulus  in  Phrygian  dress,  with  the  globe  of  the  world ;  C^sar  as  pontiff  with  a 
sceptre,  and  the  elder  Drusus  armed,  are  present.  In  the  centre  is  the  family  of  Augustus  in 
the  year  19 :  Tiberiua  with  the  sceptre  of  Jove  beside  Livia  as  Ceres.  Behind  Livia  the 
younger  Drusus  is  showing  Livilla  his  wife  the  reception  of  Augustus  by  Julius  Cajsar.  On 
the  other  side  Antonia  turns  to  Germanicus  her  son.  Behind  him  are  Agrippina  sitting  in 
arms,  and  lier  son  Caius  with  the  ealiffce  which  gave  him  his  surname.  Under  Tiberius  and 
Livia,  the  lately  \anquished  Armenia.  Below  are  German  and  Eastern  captives,  and  next  the 
victories  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus. 
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offer   sacrifice  yearly   on  the   anniversary   of  my  return  from  Syria  to  Rome, 
and  that  this  day  should  be  called  from  my  name  Augustalia, 

XII.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  with 
some  of  the  prjjetors  and  tribunes  and  the  consul,  Q.  Lucretius,  were  sent 
to  meet  me  in  Campania,  an  honour  never  before  accorded  to  any  one. 
When,  after  having  successfully  arranged  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  I 
returned  from  those  provinces  to  Rome,  during  the  consulship  of  Tib.  Nero 
and   P.   Quintilius,  the  senate  decreed  the   erection    of  an   altar  on  account 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  (Restoration  by  Provost,  of  the  Ecole  des  BeaiivArts),  p.  161. 

of  my  return,  dedicated  to  the  Augustan  Peace,  and  ordered  an  annual 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  thereon  by  the  magistrates,  priests,  and  vestals. 

Xni.  The  temple  of  Janus  Quirinus  which,  according  to  the  command 
of  our  fathers,  is  never  closed  except  when  peace  prevails  over  all  lands  and 
seas  subject  to  the  Romans,  had  been  closed  as  our  annals  attest  but  twice 
since  the  foundation  of  Rome;  under  my  government  thrice  has  the 
senate  proclaimed  that  it  should  be  closed. 

XIV.  My  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  fesar,  snatched  from  me  in  their 
youth  by  Fortune,  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  to  do  me  honour, 
designated  as  consuls  in  their  fifteenth  year,  to  enter  upon  office  after  five 
years  should  have  elapsed.  The  senate  also  decreed  that  from  the  day 
when  they  were  presented  in  the  Forum  they  should  have  a  share  in  the 
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deliberations  of  public  affairs;  the  Roman  knights  also  iinanimouslv  pro- 
claimed them  pfincipes  Juventuti^,  and  presented  each  of  them  with  a 
silver  shield  and  lance. 

XA'.     I  have  paid  to  the  Roman  })lebs  300  sesterces  apiece  in  execntion 
of  my   father's  will,  and   in   mv  own    name,  durint^   mv   fifth   consulshii),   400 

apiece  from  the  spoils  ob- 
tained in  war.  Again,  in  my 
tenth  consulship,  I  distributed 
to  each  man  from  my  private 
fortune  400  sesterces  by  w;iy 
of  conqlarium.  In  mv 
eleventh  consulshij)  twelve 
times  I  distributed  corn 
bought  iit  my  own  expense. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  mv 
office  as  tribune,  for  the  third 
time  I  gave  400  sesterces 
apiece.  These  various  dona- 
tions have  never  been  made 
to  less  than  250,()0(>  men. 
Tn  the  eighteenth  year  ol 
my  office  as  tribune,  which 
was  also  that  of  mv  twelfth 
consulship,  I  distributed 
among  o20,()()0  men  of  the 
city  plebs  sixty  denarii  apiece. 
In  the  colonies  formed  of  mv 
veterans  I  caused  to  be  dis- 
tributed, when  consul  for  the 
fifth  tin»e,  1,000  sesterces  to 
each  man  from  the  spoils 
of  war,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  thus  shared  in  this 
gratuity  on  occasion  of  my 
triumphs  was  about  120,000.  During  my  thirteenth  consulship  I  gave  to 
those  of  the  plebeians  who  were  registered  as  sharers  in  the  public  distri- 
bution of  corn  the  sum  of  sixty  denarii  a  head,  and  the  number  of  those 
sharing   in  this  gift   was  a    little  over  200,000. 

XM.  For  the  lands  which  in  my  fourth  consulship  and  later, 
M.  ('rassus  and  Cn.  Lent ul us  Augur  being  consuls,  I  assigned  to  the  soldiers, 
I  i)aid  an  indemnity  to  the    municipia.       For   the    lands  which    the   Italian 


Ih'ad  of  a   hron/.r  statue,  ori^iiiiilly  ()verlai<l  with  .silver,     Fouiul  near  Vionne  (Isere)  in 
|s.)}»  and  now  in  tlie  Mu.seuin  of  Lyons.     From  the  inscription  enp-aved  upon  the  diadem   ii 
appears  tliat  the  (puestor  L.  Lihiifius  presented  this  statue  to  the  colony  of  Vienne.     {(iazctte 
fircheoL,  ls7(>,  pi.  L) 
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municipia  placed  at  my  disposal  the  sum  was  about  600,000,000  sesterces, 
and  for  the  lands  furnished  by  the  provinces  about  260,000,000.  This  I 
was  the  first  and  only  man  to  do  of  all  who  up  to  my  time  have  founded 
colonies  in  Italy  or  the  provinces.  Later,  during  the  consulship  of  Tib.- 
Nero  and  Cn.  Piso,  of  C.  Antistius  and  D.  Laelius,  of  0.  Calvisius  and 
L.  Pasienus,  of  L.  Lentulus  and  M.  Messalla,  I  gave  gratuities  in  money 
to  the  veterans  whom  I  sent  home  to  their  municipia,  and  to  this  end  I 
expended  400,000,000  of  sesterces. 

XVII.  F'our  times  from  my  own  resources  I  furnished  money  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  charge  of  the  treasury 
150,000,000  sesterces.  During  the  consulship  of  M.  Lepidus  and  L. 
Arruntius,   I  gave  in  the  name  of  Tib.  Csesar  and  in  my  own,  170,000,000 


Contest  of  Athletes.' 


into    the    military   treasury    established    by    my    advice    for    the    payment    of 
gratuities  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

XVIII.  The  year  of  the  consulship  of  Cn.  and  P.  Lentulus,  the  public 

revenues    failed I    bought    corn    at    my   own   expense   and   furnished 

at  one  time  to  100,000  men  [at  another  to  more,  aid  in  corn  and  money]. 

XIX.  The  Curia  and  the  Chalcidicum  adjacent  thereto,  the  temple  of 
Apollo  upon  the  Palatine  with  its  porticoes,  the  temple  of  the  divine 
Julius,  the  Lupercal,  the  portico  adjacent  to  the  circus  of  Flaminius  (to 
which  I  allowed  to  be  left  the  name  Octavian,  after  him  who  had 
previously  built  one  on  the  same  spot),  the  Pulvinar  at  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  temples  on  the  Capitol  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  and  Jupiter 
Tonans,  the  temple  of  (^uirinus,  those  of  Minerva,  of  Juno  Kegina,  and  of 
Jupiter  Libertas  on  the  Aventine,  that  of  the  Lares  at  the  summit 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  those  of  the  Penates  upon  the  Velian  hill,  and  those  of 
Juventas  and  of  the  Mater  Magna  on  the  Palatine,  were  built  by  me. 

'  Engraved  stone  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence.     (Gorii,  Mus,  de  Flor.,  Gem.  AHt.,^\.  Ixxxiii. 
No.  5.) 

VOL.  TV.  ^ 
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XX.  The  Capitol  and  Pompey's  theatre  have  both  been  restored  by 
me  at  great  expense,  but  without  inscribing  my  name  upon  either  of  these 
edifices.  I  have  repaired  the  aqueducts  which  were  falling  into  ruin  at 
many  points,  and  I  have  doubled  the  amount  of  the  water  called  Marcian 
by  turning  another  spring  into  its  channel.  The  Julian  Forum  and  Basilica, 
which  was  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and  Saturn,  works  begun  and 
nearly  completed  by  my  father,  I  have  finished;  and  this  basilica  having 
been   destroyed    by   fire    I    have    begun    its   reconstruction    on    an    enlarged 


Vase  of  I'eigumus  (Souvenir  of  the  (rames  in  honour  of  Au^jusius).' 

foundation,  with  an  inscription  of  my  sons'  names,  which  if  1  in  my  lifetime 
do  not  complete  I  have  directed  that  it  be  completed  by  my  heirs.  Being 
for  the  sixth  time  consul  I  have  repaired  within  the  city,  by  the  senate's 
orders,  eighty-two  temples,  omitting  no  one  that  had  need  of  restoration. 
During  my  seventh  consulship  I  made  the  Flaminian  Way  from  Rome  to 
Ariminum  from  the  spoils  of  war,  and  all  the  bridges  over  which  it  passes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  [Mulviaii  and]  Minucian. 

XXI.  Upon  my  own  land  I  have  built  with  the  spoils  of  war  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor  and  the  Augustan  Forum.  The  theatre  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo  was  built  by  me  upon  ground  which  I  .bought  for  the  njost 

'  -Museum  of  tlie  I.ouvre.     Pergannis  eelobratotl  every  five  years  the  Auf/ii.sfcia,  oi'  muiu's 
in  honour  of  Augustus.     (Chirac,  Notiie  de  la  Svulpt.  ant.  du  Miwe  du  Louvre,  No.  HOI ,  ( J.) 
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part  from  private  owners,  that  it  might  bear  the  name  of  M.  Marcellus, 
my  son-in-hiw.  Gifts  from  the  spoils  made  in  war  have  been  offered  by 
me  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  temples  of  the  divine  Julius,  of  Vesta,  and  of 
Mars  Ultor,  which  gifts  have  cost  me  about  100,000,000  sesterces.  In  my 
fifth  consulship  I  remitted  to  the  Italian  municipia  and  colonies  the  present 
of  gold  [aururn  coroiKfrium']  of  the  weight  of  35,000  pounds  which  they 
offered  me  on  occasion  of  my  triumphs,  and  after  this,  whenever  I  was 
proclaimed  imperator,  I  refused  the  same  gift  which  the  municipia  and 
colonies  offered  me  each  time  with  the  same  liberality. 

XXII.  Thrice  in  my  own  name,  and  five  times  in  the  names  of  my 
sons  and  grandsons,  I  have  given  combats  of  gladiators,  in  which  about 
10,000  men  liave  fought.  Twice  in  my  own  name,  and  a  third  time  in 
my  grandson's  name,  I  gave  the  spectacle  of  a  combat  between  athletes 
summoned  from  all  quarters.  I  have  celebrated  the  games  four  times  in 
my  own  name  and  twenty-three  times  in  the  names  of  other  magistrates. 
Being  chief  of  the  college  of  the  quindecimvirs,  M.  Agrippa  being  my 
colleague,  I  celebrated  in  the  name  of  this  college  the  Secular  Games, 
during  the  consulship  of  C.  Furnius.  and  C.  Silanus.  In  my  thirteenth 
consulship    I    celebrated    in    honour    of    Mars    Ultor   the    games   which   since 

then  the  consuls  have  regularly  given Twenty-six  combats  of  African 

wild  beasts  have  been  given  by  me  to  the  people  in  my  name  and  in 
the  name  of  my  sons  and  grandsons,  in  the  Circus,  the  Forum,  or  the 
amphitheatres,  and  about  3,500  wild  beasts  have  been  killed. 

XXIII.  I  have  given  the  people  the  spectacle  of  a  naval  combat 
beyond  the  Tiber,  where  is  now  the  Cwsars'  grove,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
caused  the  ground  to  be  excavated  for  1,800  feet  in  length  and  1,200  in 
width.  Thirty  beaked  triremes  and  biremes  and  a  great  number  of 
smaller  vessels  were  engaged  in  this  fight.  Besides  the  rowers  3,000  men 
fought  on  these  fleets. 

XXIV.  In  the  temples  of  all  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Asia,  I, 
being  victorious,  replaced  the  ornaments  of  which  he  with  whom  I  had 
been  at  war  had  despoiled  them,  and  which  he  had  appropriated.  The 
number  of  my  silver  statues,  pedestrian,  equestrian,  and  in  quadrigas 
erected  in  Rome  was  about  eighty.  These  I  myself  removed,  and  from 
their  value  converted  into  money,  I  placed  offerings  of  gold  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  names  of  those  who  had  offered 
me  the  honour  of  these  statues. 

XXV.  I  have  freed  the  sea  from  pirates,  and  in  that  war  I  captured 
and  returned  to  their  masters,  that  they  should  suffer  condign  punish- 
ment, about  30,000  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  their  masters  and  taken 
arms  against  the  Republic.  All  Italy  spontaneously  offered  allegiance 
to  me,  and  demanded  me  as  leader  in  the  war  which  I  ended  by  the  victory 
of  Actium.  The  same  oath  was  taken  to  me  by  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  More  than  700  senators  served  under 
me,   of  which   number,   up    to    this    day,  83  have  become  consuls  and  about 

170  have  received  the  office  of  priests. 
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XXVI.  I  have  exteoded  the  limits  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Koiiian 
people  adjacent  to  countries  not  yet  subjected  to  our  rule.  I  have  pacified 
all  the  provinces  of  (Jaul  and  Spain  along  the  coast  of  the  ocean  from 
Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Albis.  The  Alps,  from  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea  as  far  as  the  Tuscan,  I  have  added  to  the  Empire 
without  unjustly  making  war  upon  any  people.  My  fleet  sailed  by  the 
ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  east  up  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cimbri,  into  regions  whither  no  Koman  hitherto  has  come  by  sea  or 
land.  The  Cimbri,  the  Charydes,  the  Semnones,  and  other  German 
tribes  of  that  region,  have  by  their  deputies  solicited  my  friendship  and 
that  of  the  Koman  people.  By  my  orders  and  under  my  auspices  two 
armies   have   been   led   at    about    the    same    time    into    .Ethiopia    and    into 


Lion-hunt  (Bas-relief  in  tlie  Louvre). 

Arabia,  called  Eud^emon  [Felix];  the  two  nations  who  attacked  us 
have  been  defeated  with  great  loss  in  battle,  and  many  prisoners  have 
been  taken.  In  .Ethiopia  an  advance  was  made  as  far\is  Nabata,  near 
Meroe.  In  Arabia  the  army  penetrated  as  far  as  Mariba,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  country  of  the  Sab;eans. 

XXVII.  I  have  brought  Egypt  under  the  dominion  of  the  Koman 
people.  Of  Greater  Armenia,  after  the  murder  of  its  king  Artaxias,  I 
might  have  made  a  province,  but  I  chose  rather,  following  the  example 
of  our  ancestors,  to  give  over  this  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  son  of  Artavasdes, 
grandson  of  king  Tigranes,  and  I  employed  in  this  affair  Til).  Nero,' 
bemg  at  that  time  my  stepson.  And  afterwards  the  same  people,  becoming 
disorderly  and  rebellious,  were  subdued  by  my  son  Caius,  and  restored  by 
my  orders  to  king  Ariobarzanes,  son  of  the  Median  king  Artabazes,  and 
upon  his  death  to  his  son  Artavasdes.  The  latter  having  been  killed  I 
sent  mto  the  kingdom  Tigranes,  of  the  royal  race  of  Armenia.  All  the 
provmces  lying  beyond  the  Adriatic  Sea  eastward,  and  the  Cyrenaica  in 
great  part  given  up  to  foreign  kings,  I  recovered,  as -at  an  earlier  period  I 
had  repossessed  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  detached  from  the  Empire  by  a  servile 
war.  *^ 
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1()7 


XXVI I r.  In  Africa,  Sicily,  Macedon,  the  two  Spains,  Achaia,  Asia, 
Syria,  Gallia,  Narboiieiisis,  and  Pisidia,  I  have  established  military  colonies, 
[taly  also  possesses  twenty-eight  colonies  of  the  same  nature  founded  by 
me,  which  within  my  lifetime  have  become  very  flourishing  and  populous. 

XXIX.  Many  military  standards  lost  by  other  generals  I  have  recovered 
from  Spain  and  (laid  and  from  the  Dalmatians.  The  Parthians  I  have 
compelled  to  surrender  the  spoils  and  standards  of  tliree  Roman  armies, 
and  to  implore  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  These  standards 
I  have  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Mars   lltor. 

XXX.  The  Pannonian  nations,  among  whom  before  my  administration 
no  Roman  army  had  ever  penetrated,  were  conquered  by  Tib.  Nero,  then 
my  stepson  and  lieutenant;  I  have  made  them  subject  to  tlu^  Roman 
people  and  have  set  back  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Illyria  as  fir  as 
the  Danube.  A  Dacian  force  having  crossed  this  river,  were  under  my 
aus])ices  defeated  and  destroyed;  and  later,  my  army  crossing  the  river, 
compelled  the  people  of  Dacia  to  submit  to  the  Roman  power. 

XXXI.  Embassies  from  the  kings  of  India  have  been  many  times 
sent  to  me,  which  has  never  before  occurred  under  any  Roman  ruler. 
Our  friendship  has  been  sought,  by  means  of  deputies,  by  the  Bastarnie, 
the  Scytha-,  and  the  kings  of  the  Sarmat;ie  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tanais,^  and   by  the   kings  of  the   Albani,  the   Hiberi,  and  the   Medi. 

XXXII.  To  me  as  sup})liants  have  come  the  kings  of  the  Parthians, 
Tiridates  and  afterwards  Phraates,  son  of  king  Phraates ;  of 
the  Medes,  Artavasdes ;  of  the  Adiabeni,  Artaxares ;  of  the 
Britnnni,  Dumnobellaunus  and  Tim  .  .  .  .;  of  the  Sugambri, 
Ma^o ;  and  many  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Suevi.  Phraates, 
son  of  Orodes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  me  in  Italy  all 
his  sons  and  grandsons;  not  in  consequence  of  a  defeat,  but  ^,.i,j]3.^j.2ane8. 
seeking    our    friendship    by    the    offer  of    his    own    children  as 

hostages.      Many  other  nations   who  had   never  before  had    any    relations  of 
friendship   and   commerce    with   the    Roman    people    have   during   my   reign 

formed  alliance  with  them. 

XXXIII.  From  me  the  Parthians  and  Medes,  having  sought  this  by 
ambassadors,  the  chief  men  of  their  nation  have  received  as  kings,  the 
Parthians  Vonones,  son  of  king  Phraates  and  grandson  of  king  Orodes, 
and   the   Medes    Ariobarzanes,    son    of    king   Artavasdes,   grandson    of    king 

Ariobarzanes. 

XXXIV.  In  my  sixth  and  seventh  consulships,  after  I  had  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  wars,  having  had  by  general  consent  all  powers  in  my 
hands,  I  gave  up  to  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  For  this  merit  I  was  called,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Augustus  ; 
it  was  decreed  that  the  portals  of  my  dwelling  should  be  publicly  wreathed 
with  laurels,  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  placed  above  my  door,  and  that 
in  the  Curia  Julia  should  be  placed  a  golden  shield,  with  the  inscription 
that  it  was  given  me  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people  in  honour  of  my 
valour  and   clemency,  my  justice  and  patriotism.      From   that   time   I   have 
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surpassed  all  others  in  public  respect,  but  I  liave  never  bad  more  authority 
in  any  magistracy  than  the  colleague  sharing  it  with  nie. 

XXXV.  During  my  thirteenth  consulship  the  senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  all  the  Roman  people  conferred  upon  me  the  name  of  Pater 
patHce,  and  directed  this  title  to  be  inscribed  in  the  vestibule  of  my 
dwelling,  and  in  the  Curia  and  the  Augustan  Forum  under  the  quadriga 
erected  in  my  honour  by  the  senate.  When  I  wrote  these  words  I  \v^s 
in  my  seventy-sixth  year. 


Sttplementary  Note  hy  an  Unknown  Hand. 

The  total  of  the  sums  given  by  him  to  the  treasury,  the  people,  and 
the  discharged  veterans  amounted  to  600,0()0,00()  denarii.' 

He  built  the  temples  of  Mars,  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  Jupiter  P^retrius, 
of  Apollo,  of  the  divine  Julius,  of  (^lirinus,  of  Juno  Regina,  of  Jupiter 
Libertas,  of  the  Lares,  of  the  Penates,  of  Youth,  and  of  the  Great  Mother ; 
the  Lupercal,  the  Pulvinar  near  the  Circus,  the  Curia  with  the  Chalcidicum, 
the  Augustan  Forum,  the  Julian  basilica,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
grove  of  the  Oesars  beyond  the  Til)er,  the  Portico  on  the  Palatine,  and 
the  portico  of  the  Flaminian  Circus. 

He  restored  the  Capitol  and  eighty-two  sacred  buildings,  Pompe/s 
theatre,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  Flaminian  Way. 

His  expenses  for  games,  combats  of  gladiators  and  athletes,  a  naval 
battle,  and  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate ;  the  same 
is  true  in  respect  to  his  gifts  to  the  Italian  cities  and  colonies,  to  provincial 
cities  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  fires,  and  also  to  friends  and  senators 
to  whom  he  supplied  the  amount  of  property  needed  to  secure  their  rank- 
in  the  census. 


[Equal  to  L^400,000,000  sesterces,  evidently  in  round  numbers,  the  exact  total  of  the  ^ift. 
not  amommng  to  2,200,000,000  .sesterces.  This  note  is  probably  bv  some  Greek  of  Ancvra^ 
and  the  Latin  version  here  seems  from  its  mistakes  to  be  a  vers'ionW  the  Greek  and  not'the 
original. — Ed.\ 

[This  famous  document  is  all  important  in  confirming  Mio  general  verdict  of  historians  as 
to  the  character  of  Augustus.  It  is  eminently  the  dechiration  of  a  little  great  man,  of  one  who 
had  amassed  all  the  means  and  materials  for  greatness,  and  had  nevertheless  failed  to  attain  it 
-tmperafor,  says  T.  Mummsen  (Mon.  Ancyr.,  p.  vi.)  animi  callidi  mmjis  quam  mhlimis,  uuinue 
maym  nn  personam  gesserit  ipse  nan  magnm.  He  is  unable  to  boast  of  a  sino-le  large  or 
fruitful  reform,  of  a  single  enactment  tendhig  to  the  real  improvement  of  his  subjects  AVhat 
are  doles  of  money,  gifts  of  land,  votes  of  thanks  and  supplications  to  the  gods  ^^  Acts  of 
flattery  and  of  mendicancy  to  which  he  habituated  the  world.  He  no  doubt  kept  peace  and 
order,  he  attempted  abortive  reforms  in  morals-abortive  because  thev  were  made  from 
without,  and  by  mere  imitation  of  ruder  times.  But  for  liberty  of  thought  or  for  political 
development  his  mind  seems  a  blank,  and  he  can  tell  of  no  such  benefits  conferred  upon  hi« 
subiects — Ed.^  ' 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

LITEEATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AUT  IN  THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

I. — Literature. 

EXPRESSIOXS  such  as  the  age  of  Perieles,  of  Augustus,  of 
Leo  X.  are  uo  h)nger  at  the  present  day  misunderstood. 
These  patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts  received  from  art  and 
letters  far  more  than  they  were  able  to  bestow  upon  them;  they 
count  for  nothing  in  the  great  work  going  on  in  their  time. 
Intellectual  revolutions,  like  all  others,  are  long  in  preparation, 
bursting  forth  only  when  the  man  of  signal  ability  appears.  But 
men  of  this  sort  are  formed  by  nature,  not  by  the  ruler.  We 
must,  however,  give  a  name  to  epochs  in  which  the  race,  con- 
centrating its  productive  energies,  brings  forth  in  rapid  succession 
a  crowd  of  master-pieces;  and  the  name  is  fitly  chosen  when  it 
is  that  of  a  prince  who  has  valued  the  achievements  and  courted 
the  society  of  men  of  genius.  History  with  good  reason  accepts  the 
custom,  and,  say  what  we  may,  posterity  will  never  separate  these 
princes  from  the  men  eminent  for  genius,  exploits,  or  virtues, 
by  whom  their  reigns  have  been  made  illustrious. 

Of  these  brilliant  groups,  shall  we  say  that  the  noble  train 
which  gathers  about  Augustus— surrounding  him,  not  led  by  him— 
is  the  least  illustrious?  Plautus  is  not  among  them,  nor  Terence, 
Lucretius,  Cicero,  CV.X3sar,  and  Sallust,  who  all  lived  earlier,  nor 
Tacitus,  who  belongs  to  a  later  period.  But  at  his  side,  constantly 
helpful  to  him,  we  see  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  diplomacy  and 
strategy;  and  after  them  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  young  princes 
beloved  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  history.  Behind  him  are 
three  immortal  writers:  Virgil,  who  leads  the  choir  of  poets; 
Livy,  recounting  the  laborious  lives,  the  patriotism,  and  the  lofty 
deeds   of   bygone    times;    and   Horace,  the  tuneful   singer   of   good 
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seiisii   and   ^ood   tasto.       Followiii^r  tliose,   althoiiirh   vory   far  Ixdiiiid 

them,  we  observe  Variiis,  wIk) 
strove  to  rival  Sophocles,  as 
if  the  tragic  muse  could  find 
a  phice  at  Home  aloug  with 
the      sports      of      the      amplii- 


theatre 


Tibullus,        (iallus, 


Urania,  or  Astronomy.' 

we    add    Trogus    Ponipeius 


Propertius,  elegiac  poets  whoso 
verses  had  hut  little  sinii)licity 
because  they  were  too  learned; 
Ovid,   whose  copiousness  is  too 
often   st(4ile  ;    Phicdrus,  a  cold 
but   limpid    writer ;     Manilius, 
Avho      sang     the      stars,      ^'the 
oontidants  of  destiny  ;  "   Varr<>, 
Hyginos,    and     Flaccus,     re])re- 
senting     erudition      under     the 
only    forms    known    at    Rome, 
tlu^  grammatical  and  liturgical ; 
CVlsus,   who,    as  an    imitator  of 
the    Greek    master    of    medical 
science,     may     be     called    the 
Roman     Hippocrates ;      Strabo, 
the     great      geogi-apher ;      and 
X'itruvius,       the       over-praised 
adviser      of      those      unknown 
architects     who     changed     the 
aspect    of     Rome.       To     these 
the     Gaul,    and     the     Roman     Greeks, 


'  This  beautiful  statue,  for  a  long  time  at  Velletri,  the  native  place  of  Augustus,  is  now  in 
the  \  at  lean  (  Hall  of  the  Muses,  Xo.  THU). 

'  Varius  composed  a  tragedy,  Thjestes,  whicli  Quintilian  has  the  bad  taste  to  compare 
with  the  Hnest  works  of  Sophocles  an.l  Euripi.h's,  but  which  was  not  played  in  public,  as 
Ovids  Medea  never  was  (viii.  8,  17,  and  ix.  1,  y8).  The  Iloman  tragedies  were  suited  only  to 
private  representations,  being  in  large  measure  incomprehensible  to  an  audience  gathered  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  representing  every  variety  (»f  beliefs  and  manners.  To  the 
poets  mentioned  in  the  text  we  may  add  Ponticus,  author  of  an  epic  on  the  Theban  war, 
which  Propertius  (£%.,  I.  vii.)  flatterhigly  couples  with  the  Homeric  poems;  Bassus,  at  that 
t^me  famous  for  his  iambics  :  Corn.  Severus,  author  of  tragedies,  epigrams,  and  elegies  ;  Pedo 
Albmovanus,  author  of  a  poem  on  Theseus;  Cams,  who  composed  one  upon  Hercules; 
Jut.ranus.  tn.nslator  of  the  Ody..ey,  a.;d  others.      I  will  not   speak  of  Cornelm.s  Xepos,  who 
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Dionvsius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  Di(Kh>rus  Sieiilns,  and  Mcolaos  of 
Damascus,  who  WTote  general  histories  Uv  this  universal  Kin  pi  re ; 
and  lastly,  the  sturdy  republiean  Labeo  and  his  rival  At(Mus 
(^ipito,  founders  of  the  two  great  schools  of  jurisprudcMice,  the 
one  advocating  strict  adherence  to  the  old  Roman  hnv,  the  other 
sptMdving  in  the  name  of  that  power  then  new,  yet  rc^pivscmted  by 
(Cicero  as  older  than  the  world  and  ccmtemporary  with  Ood 
himself,  namely,  equity,  or  natural  justice. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  skilful  painter  should  represtmt  on 
canvas  the  picture  we  have  now  sketched,  and  let  it  l)e  i)lac(Ml 
side  by  side  with  Raphael's  School  of  Afhm^ :  the  dazzling 
sup(4'iority  of  Greece  must  be  recogniziHl,  indeed,  but  we  shall 
be    able    to    say    that    Rome,    for   her   part,    can    show   a   brilliant 


From    the    train    attending    Augustus    we    may    detach    a    few 
iiulividuals    wdiose     action     upon     Roman     society    was     esptHMally 
din^ct,    or   who    represent    to    us   very  clearly  certani    phases    in    tlic 
spirit    of     the    times.       A    history    of     literature    reserves    all    its 
attention    for    real    works    of    art,    and    is    justified   in    iK^gltH'ting 
whatever  does  not   bear  this  glorious  stamp.      r>ut  political  history, 
which  must  deal  with  ideas,   goes   everywhere   in   search   of   them, 
even  where    the    literary   talent   may  be  of  a  low  grade.      For  this 
reason    she    questions,   because   of    their  popularity — that    is    to    say, 
because    of    the    influence    they    havc^    wit^lded— a    philosophic    thtM>- 
logian   like    Yarro,    and    even    a    comedian-moralist    like    Publilius 
Syrus,    never   failing,    however,    to    reserve    the   first   place    for   the 
men    of    genius   w^ho    have    made    their   age    illustrious.      Some    of 
these   men,    w^ho   have   Avritten    for   all   time,    were    in    those   days 
living    at    Rome,    and    while    the    emperor    was     providing    peace 
and  order,   they  for   their   part,   with  a  rare    comprehension  of   the 
duties   of    genius,    were    seeking    to    second    him    in    his    task    of 
pacification,    and    by   a  worship    of    the    good    and    the   beautiful    to 
elevate    the    public     mind,     so     long     debased    by    corruption,    by 
fratricidal   strifes,   and    the    overflow    of   all    evil    passions.      This   is 
not  to  sav  that  Augustus  forinallv  enrolled  among   his    counsellors. 


was  a  poor  historian,  nor  of  Julius  Csesar,  who,  as  a  writer,  must  be  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank.  Hyginus  was  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen  and  had  charge  of  the  library  of  tlie 
imperial  palace. 
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witli  the  title  of  professors  of  puLlic  morals,  Horace  and  Tirgil 
and  Livy.  Their  inclinations  harmonized  with  tlie  intentions  of 
the  ruler,  and  in  his  own  way  each  one  of  them,  with  entires 
freedom  of  action,  wrouo:lit  at  the  common  task. 

Against  assigning  this  vnle  to  Horace,  the  reader  may  he 
disposed  to  allege  that  frequent  h^vity  of  language  which  appears 
to  us  more  culpable  than  it  did  to  a  people  among  whom  even 
C^ato  regarded  courtesans  as  a  salutary  institution.  In  spite  of 
this  tribute  to  the  coarseness  of  Roman  manners  and  to  his  own 
weakness,  Horace  is  a  moral  writer.  S.  Jerome  calls  him  a 
serious  poet,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  wont  to  quote  him.'  Without  rising,  it  is  true,  to  the 
severe  virtue  of  the  Stoics,  he  stands  between  Epicurus  and  Zeno, 
in  a  middk'  region,  sonu^what  too  broad  and  easy  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  one  in  wliich  many  like  himself  attain  to  virtue 
and  integrity.- 

And  so,  without  much  thought  (ai  his  part,  following  his  own 
inclination,  not  any  man's  orders,  Horace,  in  the  Roman  world, 
assumed  the  functiims  of  tlu)  early  poets  who  tirst  disseminated 
moral  truths.  The  key-note  of  all  his  philosophy  is  that  sentiment 
of  titness  wliich  in  art  we  call  good  taste,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  good  sense;  he  is  never  done  advising  that  moderation  in 
desires  which  holds  oaeli  man  in  his  place,  as  the  poet  himself 
was  all  his  life  content  with  his  clerkship  in  the  (puestor's  office. 
The  melancholy  of  our  times  is  quite  unknown  to  him;  never 
will  he  repeat  those  words  attributed  to  one  of  his  masters, 
^sop  :  ^'  Ood  moistened,  not  with  water  l)ut  with  tears,  the  clay 
whereof  he  made  man."=^  He  does,  indeed,  see  Death  with  fatal 
foot  strike  at  the  door  of  the  poor  man's  hut  as  at  that  of  the 
royal  palace,  but  the  souibre  visitant  only  teaches  him  to  mak(^ 
the    most    of   the    days    still    left    him;     Carpe    diem,    he    cri(\s,    and 


1  T 


'Die  popes  were  stricter ;  the  first  edition  of  Horace  printed  at  Il<,me  bears  date  of  the 
year  1811,  during  the  French  occupation  [and  yet  in  the  previous  century  the  most  licentious 
selections  from  the  classics  had  ])een  most  expensively  produced  at"^  Home— isV.].  (Cf. 
Walckenaer,  Ufe  of  Horace,  i.  oil),  n.  1.)  His  father,  a  slave  in  Veuusia,  had  assumed  after 
his  enfranchisement  the  name  of  the  tribm  Horatia,  to  which  that  citv  belonged;  hence  the 
son's  name. 

''  Quid  verum  atque  devens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnts  in  hoc  sum.     (Hor.;  Epist.,  I.  i.  1 1.) 
'  An  expression  qu.>ted  as  .Esop's  (Niceph.  Greg.,  book  xiv.  chap,  iv.),  but   manifestly  of 
Christian  origin. 
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adds    felicitously :     ^^  As    old    age    advances,    become    gentler    and 
better." 

Lenior  et  molior  fis  accedente  seyiecta. 

He    acts    upon    his    own    advice    and    seeks    to    improve    himself. 
"  Let   us   see,"    he   says   to   his   villiciis,   ^'  let   us   see   which   of   us 
two    is    the    better    husbandman,    you     hoeing     my    field,    I    my 
mind — and    whether    Horace     or     his     field    shall     come    out     the 
better."      Withal,    none    of    those    theatrical    austerities    in    vogue 
later,   which  neither  nature  nor  virtue  require.      He  leads  an  easy 
but   an   orderly   life,   and  surrounds   himself   with   all   the   elegance 
of    art,    of    thought,   and  of   nature.      He  loves  not  tumult  and  the 
crowd,    and   would    have   been   no   braver    in    the    Forum   than   on 
the   battle-field.      A   little    domain    in   a   beautiful   situation,   and    a 
shady   grove   where   in    the    days   of   a    gay    youth,   somewhat   over- 
prolonged,    a    Lalage    or   a    Cinara    awaited    him,    but    where    now 
only  the  delicate  breath  of   the   Muse  agitates  the  leaves,  spirltum 
Gralw  tenuem  camence ;    good  figs   of   Tusculum,  and  the  Falernian 
of    the    vear   when    Manlius    was    consul;    elegant    conversation — 
where     daily     more     and     more     philosophy     holds     a     place — with 
chosen  friends,   with  him  above  all  who  was   half   the    poet's  soul, 
or   that   other   whom   he   desired    not    to    outlive— this,    to   Horace, 
was  the  height  of  his  desires.^ 

He  has  no  desire  for  aristocracy  of  birth,  dignity,  popularity : 

Xon  ego  ventoncc  plehis  suffruyia  renor. 

And  elsewhere  : 

Odi  profanum  cuhjus  et  arceo. 

And,  if  he  seek  the  favour  of  the  former  and  would  be  glad  if 
his  verses  occupy  the  leisure  of  men  of  rank,  he  still  proudly 
claims  all  the  rights  of  genius.  He  does  not  blush  to  be  known 
as  a  freedman's  son  and  sending  his  poetry  to  the  bookseller: 
*^Do  not  fear,"  he  says,  ''to  recall  my  humble  birth  and  modest 
fortune.  What  is  denied  me  as  a  question  of  rank  shall  be  given 
me  for  my  merit."  Horace  really  is,  then,  the  poet  of  a  world 
which  w^as  becoming  monarchical  and  of  a  newly-formed  court; 
and    still    he    is    very    far    from    being   a    coiu'tier.      His   position 

1  He  said  of  Vii-gil,  dimidinm  anim<c  mece ;    and  declared  to  Maecenas  that  he  would  die 
with  him,  which,  indeed,  with  but  a  few  days'  interval,  he  did. 
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towards  Augustus  is  lik(^  that  of  Raciu(^  aud  l^oiU^au"  towar<ls 
Louis  XIV. ;  of  greater  diguity,  in  fact,  for  Horace  had  neither 
the  office  nor  the  pension  of  historiographer.  He  refuses  favours, 
althougli  to  thv  most  delicate  tokens  of  appreciation  the  emperor 
liad  added  the  gift  of  his  friendship.'  And  the  patron  comprehends 
his  protege's   noble  independence   expressed    in    the    latter\s   motto: 


y\    .^y*^^"^'-'^-:-^- 


1>Wa'^ 


Site  of  the  Villa  «.f  Horace.^ 


''I  will  rule  Fortune,  and  never  be  ruled  by  hcT.''  Listen  to 
these  proud,  hve  words  even  against  the  gods  themsidves  :  ^'  Ask 
from  Jupiter  only  that  which  he  gives  and  takes  awav,  life  and 
fortune;  but  as  for  peace  of  mind,  that  is  ours,  to  bestow  upon 
ourselves." 

Horace,    the   idler  of  the   Forum,   the   /mdihie    of    the   palace   of 

'  rVrrm     I.  vi.  and  II.  xii.     See  also  £;W..  I.  vii.     Properfiu«  does  the  .ame  (III.  iv  ) 
W  .ether  as  flattery  towanls  Auc,n,.stus  or  fn,.n  resentment  a^rain^t  (Vesar,  we  ca.nmt  deternune", 
but  the  fact  exists  that  neither  Horace  nor  I'ropertins  ever  make  any  reference  to  the  dictator. 

*  rroni  Ihdot  s  Horace^  p.  xxiii. 
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Maecenas,   addressed  himself   to  the   man  of   polite  society  in  every 
ago,  and  yet  served   the   emperor's  designs.^ 

Yirgil    did    this    even    in    a    higher    degree,    although    living 
habitually   out  of    Eome,  and    seeming  in  mind  to  dwell  far    apart 


Virgil." 

from  his  contiMuporaries.  lie  united  in  himself  merits  rarely  found 
together;  and  yet  in  the  history  of  letters  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a 
more  harmonious  genius.  A  heart  chaste  and  tender,  loving  the 
woods  and  fields  and  nature  in  all  her  forms,  echoing  her  soul  with 

'  He  appears,  however,  to  have  enjoyed  but  little  popularity  either  daring  his  lifetime  or 
in  the  century  following.  The  f/rafiffi  of  Pompeii,  whidi  reproduce  the  verses  of  Virgil, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid,  (luote  not  a  line  from  Horace.  Virgil,  wlio  fled  from  the  world,  has 
remained  popular,  and  legend  seized  upon  him  even  in  the  Middle  Ages;  to  the  people  Horace 
was  unknown,  because  for  legend  mystery  is  needful,  which  there  was  in  Virgil's  life,  while 
there  was  ncme  at  all  in  that  of  Horace,  who  gives  us  the  particulars  of  its  daily  course  in  the 
fullest  detail.  ]5ut  he  was  very  popular  with  men  of  letters,  and  is  frequently  quoted  or 
iniitate<l  by  Christian  writers. 

^  Bust  from  the  Museum  of  tiie  Capitol. 
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his  own,'   ho  lavishes  his   aifection    upon   all    that   he  beholds,   and 
animates    whatever   he    sees    that    he    may    represent    it    as    loving, 
suffering,    and   weeping.      Everywhere    he    finds    grief    and    tears: 
sunt  lachijmw  rerum.     He   detests  ''the  wicked  madness  of  war,"' 
and   he    is   touched,    is   grieved,   at   whatever   dies,   mentem   mortaUa 
tangunt,'    whether   it   be    the    heifer    breathing    out    her   gentle    life 
beside  the  well-filled  crib,  or  the  bird  struck  down  from  the  clouds, 
or   the   bull   falling   dead    in    the   furrow   at   his   mate's   side,    wh(i 
bewails  him  with  fraternal  lamentation/       For  Cato   the    earth   is  a 
means  of  gain  ;  for  Virgil  she  is  the  nourishing  goddess,  nu)ther  of 
all  beings.     In  the  spring-time  she  receives  her  celestial  spouse,  the 
mighty    .Ether,  descending   in   fertilizing   showers   which    swell    the 
germs  of  vegetation  and  make  the  harvests  ripen.    He  sees  and  com- 
prehends the  vast  cycle  of  tlie  universal  life,   and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  poetic  knowledge  he  cries  aloud  with  all  humanity : 

Feliv  f/tti  jutfuif  rerum  cuyno'^cere  causas. 

And  there  are  also  chords  which  vibrate  to  the  breath  of  patriot 
thoughts,  for  all  his  country's  grandeur,  for  Home,  which  he  calls 
the  most  beautiful  of  things,  rerum  jmlcherrima,  for  that  stately 
hill  of  the  Capitol  which  shall  endure  ''so  long  as  the  pontifex 
ascends  its  steps,  the  silent  vestal  at  his  side."^ 

All  this  he  clothes  in  the  most  charming  verse,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  art  Virgil  is  a  greater  poet  than  Homer; 
nevertheless,  the  .Eneid  will  remain  as  far  from  the  Iliad  as 
marble  is  from  life,  since  the  most  skilful  artist  cannot  enter 
into  competition  with  the  work  which  sprang  living  from  the 
hands  of  God  or  from  a  people's  spirit.  Homer  could  be  blind, 
he  sang  what  Greece  had  sung.  Virgil  examined  all  histories,  he 
laboriously  re-awakened  the  lost  echoes  of  all  traditions,  and 
made  a  work  of  erudition  as  well  as  of  poetry.  Hence,  to 
animate    the    fair    Virgilian    marble,     it    is     needful     to     give     it 

'  Xpiritus  i/iftfs  alit,  totamqiw  infusa  per  artus 
Meiis  ayitat  molem  et  may  no  ^c  rtirporc  miscef. 
Inde  hominum,  pecudiuiu/ue  yenu.s  ....    {ACneid  vi.  720.) 
\'irgil  i.s  «o  struck  l,y  the  .spectacle  of  ilii«  uuiveraal  life  that  he  goes  «o  far  as  to  sav :  Animus 
tollent  sata  (  Geori/.,  ii.  :i50). 

■  ^celeratu  insaniu  belli  ( \ii.  401). 
^  Juieid,  i.  402. 

;  rWy.,iii.4iioand51S.  .  .  .  Duk-i.  aninuus-Marentem fraterna  ^,u.rte  jiuencum. 

"  iloi.,  Carm.,  m.  30 ;   \  irgil,  .Eneid,  ix.  446. 
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what  the  Eomans  gave :  the  very  soul  of  Eome,  and  of  the 
Augustan  Kome.  How  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Eomans  his 
verses  Avent ;  whether  in  his  most  finished  work  he  sought  to 
do  by  aid  of  poetry  what  the  Gracchi  had  attc^npted  by  laws — 
to  revive  the  taste  for  rustic  labour  and  tlu^  virtues  of  the 
husbandman's  life,  the  love  for  "  the  divine  splendour  of  the 
fields"^ — or  whether  in  the  ^neid,  which  perhaps  was  originally 
called  The  Acts  of  the  Roman  Peojde  (Grsf/(  Po/ndi  Romanl)^-  he 
strove  to  reawaken  in  them  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  country  !  He  gives  to  them  a  lesson  even  in  his  haughty 
cry  :  "  Eemember  that 
the  Fates  made  thee  to 
rule  the  world ! "  for 
he  would  have  them 
recollect  that  this  Em- 
pire was  obtained  by  a 
sober  and  religious  life. 
Virgil,  who  so  often 
sought  inspiration  from 
the  verses  of  Lucretius, 
combats  from  beginning 
to  end  of  his  two  poems 
the  atheism  of  his  great 
predecessor.  "  Above 
all,"  he  says,  "  let  the  gods  be  honoured  I "  It  is  the  pass- 
word of  Augustus !  And,  while  attesting  the  sway  of  the  lords 
of  Olympus  over  the  world,  he  takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the 
early  shepherds  of  the  nations,  those  kings  of  heavenly  origin, 
who,  like  Caesar's  successor,  caused  peacc^  and  plenty  to  prevail 
around  them. 

If  the  Georijics  are  the  praise  of  labour  sanctified  by  religion 
and  recompensed  by  the  gods,  the  .Eneid  is  the  eulogy  of  monarchy 
consecrated   by    the    divine    will    and   protection.       The    two   poems, 

'  Divini  gloria  ruris.     (Georg.,  i.  168.) 

-  In  the  verses  attributed  to  Gallus,  de  Virgilii  ynorte,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the 
AJneid,  that  it  must  be  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  dying  poet's  wish  :  Far  laudes  Itnlum, 
fac  tua  fata  legi, 

'  From  a  painting  on  a  vase  made  at  Nola  (Museum  of  Munich).  0.  Jahn,  Milnchener 
Vasensammlung,  No.  iK)3. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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tlierefore,  were  a  plea  in  favour  of  that  threefold  restoration  of 
the  manners,  the  religion,  and  the  royalty  of  early  days,  which 
Augustus  was  striving  to  accomplish.  Thus,  in  the  wise  ^neas, 
whom  the  gods  led  by  the  hand  from  the  Trojan  sliores  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  many  recognized  the  pious  son  whom  Fortune 
had  conducted  from  the  schools  of  Apollonia  to  the  palace  of 
Cfesar.  The  figure  of  ^Eneas  in  the  poem  seems  pale  only  to  those 
who  wish  to  find  an  Achilles  or  Ajax  in  this  calm,  cold  personage, 

alwavs  master   of   his  heart  and 

•■■■ 

of  his  courage,  because  he  is 
fulfilling  a  divine  mission  and 
bears,  Avith  his  sacred  Penates, 
the  destinies  of  the  Eternal  City. 
This  founder-  is  a  priest  rather 
than  a  hero ;  the  gods  act  in 
and  by  him,  pins  JEneas,  and 
upon  his  death  he  became  the 
national  divinity.  Pater  Indigcs} 
In  the  eyes  of  YirgiPs  con- 
temporaries, the  second  ^Eneas, 
his  combats  ended  and  his  father 
avenged,  passes,  like  his  proto- 
type, tranquil  and  gentle  through 
the  midst  of  a  world  in  disorder, 
calming  the  passions  in  which 
he  has  no  share,  bringing  back 
to  earth  the  order  which  the  gods  establisli  in  heaven,  and  also 
bearing  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  a  new  Eome,  of  which  in 
his  turn  he  is  to  be  the  protecting  divinity,,  divm  xVwjmtus. 

I  merely  touch  in  passing  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  a  false 
style  of  poetry  which  appears  only  in  the  midst  of  a  blase  society, 
where,  under  gilded  ceilings,  men  talk  of  tlocks  and  shepherds. 
In  beginning,  Virgil  proposed  to  himself  to  rival  Theocritus;  and 
yet  in  some  lines  one  becomes  aware  of  the  genius  which  later 
will  unfold  its  wings  and  soar  to  the  highest  summits. 

It   is   not   within    our   scope    to    speak   of   the    style    and    com- 

'  This*  idea  that  the  .Eneid  is  a  religious  poem  and  ^Eneas  a  pontiff  exists  in  Macrobius. 
-  From  a  terra-cotta  lamp  (Museum  of  the  Louvre). 


Tityrus,  the  Shepherd  :  souvenir  of 
the  Hucolics.^ 
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position  of  the  two  poets.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as  a 
trait  of  the  character  of  Virgil,  that  his  heroines  are  much  more 
poetic  than  his  heroes.  No  man  among  the  ancients,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  excepted,  has  been  able  to  penetrate  as  he  has 
done  the  heart  of  woman,  and  discover  the  treasures  of  affection, 
of  modest  dignity,  and  of  courage  concealed  there.  Dido  is  the 
most  impassioned  woman  whom  an  African  sun  ever  burned  with 
its    fires ;    his    Andromache    is    more    touching    than   Ilomer's,   and 


Shepherd,  with  his  Kids/ 

Camilla    has    become    the    type    of   the    warlike    virgins   whom    tlu^ 
poets  celebrate.- 

In  exquisite^  delicacy  of  feeling  Virgil  is  not  of  his  time, 
and  belongs  still  less  to  it  by  another  side  of  his  genius.  The 
shock  of  th(^  civil  wars  falling  upon  his  frail  and  nervous 
organization  '  made  him  not  only  a  poet  but  also  a  diviner,  mfes. 
When  after  so  much  bloodshed  and  destruction,  aftc^r  so  many 
deeds  of  violence  of  ''the  impious  soldier,"  the  victory  of  Octavius 
gave  ground  for  hopes  of  the  return  of  order,  he  saw,  with 
prophetic  vision,  rise  upon  the  world  the   morning  light  of  a  peace 

'  Group  in  the  Vatican. 

^  [This  interest  in  female  character  was  a  feature  in  the  Alexandrian  literature,  as  may  ht' 
seen  from  the  Medea  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  so  many  respects  the  prototype  of  Vir^nls 
Dido.— Z:^.] 

^  He  was  tall,  hut  with  feeble  digestion  and  delicate  lungs. 
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which  was  to  endure  for  two  centuries.  Horace  celebrates  its 
welcome  approach,  dear  to  all  eyes :    now  peace — now  pleasure  ! 

Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libera 
Pul^anda  tellus  ! 

cries  the  gay  guest  of  Msecenas.  The  swan  of  Mantua  utters  also 
his  cry  of  joy,  but  his  great  and  serious  thought  mounts  higher  : 
he  sees  the  renovation  of  the  ages,  the  order  of  the  centuries 
which  is  beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  race  descending  from 
the  skies  to  diffuse  throughout  the  \\'orld  a  new  spirit : 

Ultima  Cujmei  venit  jam  vanninis  (etas : 
Magnus  ab  integro  saclorum  nascitur  ordo.  .  .  . 
Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  demit titiir  alto.  .  .  . 
Aspiee  conve.ro  nutantem  pondere  mundum, 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris  coolumque  profundum  ; 
Aspiee,  venture  ketentur  ut  omnia  seeclo  I 

It  is  like  Columbus,  lost  amidst   the  stormy  seas,   shouting  to    his 

trembling  crew  the 
saving  cry,  ^'  Land  ! 
land  !  "  and  pointing 
out  amid  the  mists 
of  the  western 
horizon  the  new 
world  about  to 
emerge  from  the 
depths  of  the  waters. 
Virgil,  in  thus 
speaking,  well  ex- 
pressed an  idea 
which  from  the  re- 
cesses of  his  poet's 
heart  had  risen  to 
his  head,  expelling 
thence  the  last  traces 
of  sadness  and 
strengthening  the 
h()i)e  already  there;  but  in  these  beautiful  lines  he  also  drew 
inspiration    from    the    Etruscan    traditions    concerning   a    millennial 


Dido  and  lier  Guests. 


1830. 


*  Miniature  from  the  Virgil  of  tlie  Vatican,  from  A.  Mai,  Virgil,  pict.  ant.  ex.  cod.   Vatic, 
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renewal  of  the  world ;  and  perhaps,  too,  unconsciously,  he  echoed 
the  vague  and  mighty  emotions  with  which  all  the  East  was 
astir,  about  to  take  form  in  the  grand  and  divine  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  Sibylline 
books  burned  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  C^apitol,  all  the 
oracles  current  throughout  Greece  and  Asia  had  been  gathered, 
and  from  those  lands  where  patriotism  always  develops  itself  in 
the  religious  form  many  Messianic  predictions  had  been  brought  to 
Eome.  The  Hebrew  books,  and  those  of  the  Mazdaeans,  were  full 
of  these  prophecies,  and  the  Jews  had  brought  them  to  Eome, 
where  a  prophecy  of  the  sibyl,  perhaps  set  in  circulation  by 
Cfesar,  announced  the  immediate  and  necessary  advent  of  a  king.* 

A  messiah  is  the  faith  of  the  religious  races  when  oppressed, 
and  according  to  their  natural  genius  they  expect  him  peaceful 
or  warlike.  How  many  times  have  the  Arabs,  even  in  our  own 
day,  believed  that  they  saw,  like  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  a  saviour- 
prophet  appear  among  them !  -  Etruscan,  Persian,  and  Jewish 
belief,'^  or  sibyl's  falsehood,  this  idea  of  a  peaceful  redeemer 
possessed  the  soul  of  Yirgil  at  the  moment  when  those  long  wars 
seemed  to  end,  and,  renouncing  the  habitual  theme  of  the  Golden 
Age,  which  the  Greek  poets  placed  in  the  early  days  of  the  world, 
he  dared  to  make  it  a  promise  for  the  future. 

Ferrea  primum 
Desinet  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  inundo. 

The  race  has  become  habituated  to  this  broader  view,  and, 
with  its  indestructible  hopes,  persists  in  placing  in  the  future  what 
formerly  it  placed  in  the  past.  The  historian,  who  also  looks 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  sky  where  yesterday's  sun  went  down 
to   discover   signs    of   what   the   morrow's    sun    shall    be,    loves    to 

^  Jewish  books  were  numerous  in  Rome.  Horace,  the  friend  of  Virgil,  repeatedly  mentions 
them.  {Sat.,  I.  iv.;  and  I.  ix.)  Of.  the  famous  passages  of  Suetonius  (Vesp.,  4),  of  Tacitus 
{Ilist.,  V.  13),  confirmed  by  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  vi.  5,  4).     Cic,  de  Divinat.,  ii.  54. 

^  This  is  the  idea  of  Abd-el-Kader's  curious  book.  He  admires  our  wealth  and  our 
civilization,  but  reproaches  us  that  we  do  not  believe  i:n  messialis.  This  work  is  an  example 
of  tliat  peculiar  condition  of  Oriental  minds  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  religions. 

^  If  needful,  we  might  discover  a  Jewish  and  Persian  idea  hi  lines  24-L>5  of  the  fourtli 
Eclogue,  which  speak  of  the  serpent's  death,  as  in  Genesis,  and  of  the  revival  of  the  tree  of  life: 

Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 
Occidet :  Astgrium  vulgo  nasvetur  amomum. 

The  amomum  was  to  the  (creeks  the  tree  of  life,  the  hom  of  the  Mazdaeans. 
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iH'iT^ard   Virgil,  not   only  as  the  smgov  of  aneic^nt   timos,  but   as   tlic^ 


"P 


Tomb,  c-alle<l  Virgil's,  near  the  Entrance  to  the  (Jrotto  of  Posilipo  at  Naples/ 

poet   who  had   a   presentiment  of   the  future,  the  "  gentk^  master," 

^  Mrg-il  died  at  Brundusium,,  and  in  accordance  with  bis  desire  his  remains  were  bronght 
back  to  the  region  he  had  most  loved,  between  Naples  and  Puteoli.  To  receive  them,  a 
monument  was  built  near  the  entrance  to  the  grotto  of  Posilipo,  but  the  ruins  shown  at 
present  under  the  name  are  not  his  tomb. 
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whom   Dante   accepted  as   a   guide,   and   who    lias    been   r(\gard(Hl   as 
oiK^  of  the  precursors  of  a  great  moral  revolution.^ 

Horace  and  Yirgil  represent  all  oi  Greek  that  could  enter 
into  the  Latin  genius.  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  is  purely  lioman, 
and  the  successor  of  a  long  line  of  men  who,  after  serving  the 
country  upon  fields  of  battle  or  in  th(^  councils  of  the  State, 
desired  still  further  to  serve  her  by  holding  up  to  future  genera- 
tions th(»  examples  of  their  ancestors.  History,  like  law,  was  a 
[)ali"ician  science  at  Rome. 

It  is  not  known  that  Livy,  Avho  appears  to  have  been  of  good 
family,  was  descended  from  any  of  the  old  Eoman  houses,  but 
lie  beh)nged  to  them  certainly  by  sentiments  and  character.  H(^ 
was  born  at  Padua,  in  the  same  year  that  Caesar  received  the 
command  hi  Gaul,  and  he  came  to  Eome  about  the  tim(»  of 
tlu^  batth^  of  Actium,  wliiuv,  like  Horace  and  Virgil,  he  becaiue 
the  friend  of  Augustus,  who  interested  himsidf  in  the  historian's 
labours,  supplied  him  with  documents  on  the  early  history  of 
Ronus  with  which  Livy  was  not  well  acquainted,  and  opened  to 
him  all  the  archives  of  the  Empire.  From  these  sources  Livy 
drew  discreetly,  not  having,  though  really  a  lover  of  the  truth, 
either  the  scholar's  curiosity  to  investigate  patiently  the  remains 
of  the  past,  or  the  penetrating  critical  faculty  which  divines  that 
which  has  ceased  to  be,  or  even  always  that  impartiality  which 
cares  not   if   a   fact  wound  the  pride   of   the   patriot  or  the  autlK^r's 

propriety. 

A  few  words  in  his  preface  reveal  his  very  rhetorical,  but  not 

very  historic  method:     -The    facts,"    he    says,    -which    precede    or 

accompany  the  foundation  of  Rome,  have  come  to  us  embellished  with 

•  One  thh.ff  a  little  spoils  Mr-il  for  me  :  he  loved  money  and  died  a  rich  man.  In  tlie 
ode  Ad  Vin,ilimn  neyutiatorem,  Horace,  who  remained  always  poor,  invites  him  to  supper,  ,.n 
conditicm  thJtt  he  brinj,.  the  perfumes,  and  begs  him  to  relinquish  busmess  for  a  moment  : 

Vemm  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri. 

{Cann.,  IV.  xii.) 
Cf    Martial   v   16.     1  have  spoken  of  his  chastity ;   I  uiean  as  poet,  although  we  must  except 
^t  ^rLolic ;   but  as  man  it  .s  ,uite  otherwise.     (Cf .,  Martial,  VIII.  Iv.,  and  Donat us, 
Vita  Viry.,  cap.  v.,  §  20.)     Horace  represents  Uamasippus  as  a.ldressmg  to  himself  a  similar 

reproach:  •„    /•  ' 

Milk  puellarum  puerorum  mille  furores. 

(Sat.,  II.  iii.  325.) 
Cf.,  ('arm.,  IV.  i.  and  x.     TibuUus  (£%.,  L  iv.)  and  Catullus  (xlviii.  Ixxxi.  xdx.)  had  tastes 
not  less  depraved. 
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poetic  fiftions.  ...  We   pardon   antiquity    this   introduction  of  the 
god.s  into  human  affairs,  which  render-s  more  august  the  beginnings 
of  cities.      And,  indeed,   such  is  the  renown  of  tlie  Roman  people 
in   war,    that   when   they   prochiim    the   god  Mars  as  their  founder 
the    nations    must    sufFer    it    with   the    same    resignation    as    they 
submit    to   our    Empire."      We   readily  forgive    Livv   this   haughty 
hiuguage   when    it    is    a    question    of    divine  origins";    but  when  he 
forgets  the  capture  of   Rome  by  Forsenua,   and  tlie  ransom  of  the 
t'apitol   carried   away   by    the   Gauls.'    I    distrust    him    everywhere, 
and    fear    that    lie    has    <.xaggerated    many    victories    or   concealed 
many    defeats.       I    regret    also    that    he    .shoidd    copy    Polybius    at 
great    length,  without    giving    the    latter's  name,  unless  we  believe 
with   the   ean.lid   R„llin.    that   he  .lid  justice   to   Polybius   in   some 
of  his  lost  books. 

We  must,   liowever,    acknowledge    that— not    to   speak   of    his 
gi-and    style,    which    has    all    the   amplitude    of    Roman    majesty— 
Livy  possessed  some  of   the  most  precious  merits  of  the  historian  : 
a  vigorous  hatred  of  evil  from  whatever  side  it  came,  whether  from 
the  nobles  or  the  people,  the  senate  or  the  tribunes  ;    the  powerful 
imagniation    which   gives   action,    life,    and   colour   where   the   mere 
annalist  would  put  only  a  name,   a  date,   a  fact ;    and,  finally,  the 
faculty  of  making  himself  the  contemporary  of  those  whose  history 
he  relates:    calm    in   the   presence   of   pas.sions  that   h(>  may  judge 
them    accurately,    yet    never    losing    sympathy    with    all    forms    of 
enthusiasm,    that   he   may   understand   and    depict    them.      In    the 
(lays    of   the  early   Republic,   aristocratic    liberty  would   have  found 
in   him   a    mighty   orator    for   its   defence.      That   which   he    could 
not   now  be  upon  the  rostra  he  was   in   his  books,   which  are  real 
essons    in    eloquence.       In    them    we    study    the    finest    forms    of 
language;    but  his  fellow-citizens  found  there  tli..  noblest  examples 
of  courage,  of  .liseiplin,.,  of  perseverance,  of  patriotisui-iii  a  word, 
of  Roman  virtue. 

What   was   his   political    creed?      He  does   not    tell   us.      lint 
in  his  long  study  of  a.  history  of  seven  centuries  -■  he  ha<l  learned 

'  .*^f»'  v.)i.  i.  pp.  iru  ii,„i  ^>54 

imi.^n.^,  the  brother  of  Tiberius— a  .space  of  743  years. 
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that  institutions  aix^  not  immutable,  nor  governments  perpetual, 
and  he  sought  to  moderate  this  inevitable  mobilitv  bv  two  forms 
of  control :  a  respect  for  morals  and  a  respect  for  law.  This 
conservative  force  he  required  even  of  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
renowned  conqueror  of  Hannibal  ;  and  he  again  demanded  it  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Augustus.  It  was  thus  that  this  great 
historian,  whose  mind  ^'  became  ancient  by  contact  with  ancient 
things,''  ^  this  republican,  who  praises  Brutus  and  is  distrustful 
of  Ciesar,  this  free  citizen  of  '^  the  greatest  Empire  after  that  of 
the  gods,''  ■"  this  rare  soul  w^hicli  loved  the  past,  and  comprehended 
the  present — it  w^as  thus  that  he  also  came  to  have  Avithout  seeking 
it  an  active  part  in  the  monarchical  work  of  the  conqueror  of 
Antony. 

By  a  contradiction,  which  the  false  position  explains,  wiierein, 
from  the  first,  Augustus  placed  the  Empire,  it  suited  his  policy  that 
the  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  early  Eepublic  should  be  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  those  of  whom  later  Tacitus  said  that  they 
rushed  to  meet  their  slavery.  The  man  whom  the  situation 
compelled  to  violate  public  liberties  would  have  been  glad  to  bring 
back  the  old  time  without  the  old  liberty  ;  he  who  had  taken 
the  soul  out  of  the  nation  would  have  esteemed  it  his  highest  glory 
that  these  soulless  bodies  should  have  the  dignity  of  citizens,  that 
they  should  become  masters  of  the  world  by  being  masters  of 
themselves.  We  understand  the  noble  ambition  of  Augustus  to 
make  his  monarchy  illustrious  by  republican  virtues,  to  balance  the 
docility  of  minds  by  an  austerity  of  manners,  the  dazzling  luxury 
of  an  incomparable  city  by  the  modest  and  tranquil  pleasures  of 
rustic  life;  but  to  wish  for  things  mutually  incompatible  is  surely 
to  fail.  His  poets  and  his  historians  had  the  success  which  the 
most  eloquent  of  men  obtain  when  they  talk  in  one  direction  while 
ideas,  and  needs,  and  habits  all  tend  in  another.  The  crowd  escapes 
their  influence ;  a  few  men  feel  it,  and  formulate,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  those  noble  protests  of  the  conquered  past  against 
th(»  victorious  prescmt,  which  will  prevent,  as  did  Tlii-asea,  the 
unanimous  establishment  of  demoralized  conscience's  in  the  presence 
of  despotism. 

'  xliii.  13. 

■^  Ma.mnum  spcinidum  deorum  ojtes  im})e}'ium.     (Livv,  Priff.) 
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Livy  an,l  Virgil,  both  depicting  th,>  a.ieiont  time,  were  d,.stin,.l 
'owever,    to   luivo   uu.l,.r   tlie    Empire  diverse  fortunes.      After   th,' 
time    of    Augustus    the    great   annalist    of    T^on.e   was    little    read  • 
the    partisan    of   Ponipoy   iK.ean.e  an   objoct  of   snspieiou   by  reason 
of  hi.s  manly  tone,  and  we  lose  three-quarters  of  his  work.      All  of 
\  ngil  s  we  have  retained,    for   his   graceful    linos   contain    in    tlK.,n 
no   danger  to    tyranny.       Among   the    early    traditions  his   ivligions 
so,d    took    n.ost   pleasure    in    those    stori,.s   of   ,livin,.    things    whieh 
awakened   no    i„,porial  jealousy ;     and   when   he  praised   the   life   of 
he  holds  It  was  not,  like  Cato,  bcx-ause  there  the  best  soldiers  and 
freest  citizens  were  to  be  found,  but  rather  bocauso  there  one  fon.,t 
he    Lorum     "and    war,    in    th<.    repose    and    silence    of    the    v^st 
country  Livy,    loss    a    poet,    was    more    a    statc'smau  ;    and    the 

book  which   Augustus  had  e.u.ouraged  as  a   national  work  appeared 
an  H.condiary  work  to  the  Caligulas  a,.,l  Domitians.' 

\arro,    another   conservative    more    l'omp<.ian    ..von    than    Livv 
or  he  serv..d    I'on.pey,  scar,.oly  belongs  to  the  Augustan  ago,  sin  e 
n.  died  five  >..irs  after  the  battle    of   Aetiun,  ;    but   he  repre.sents 
M.le  of  the  Roman  n,ind  whioli  we  must  „ot  ondt,  and  his  works 
Had  an  lufiuonco  wliich  at  least  deserves  mention 

Varro   obtained    from    Pollio    tlu.    honour    tliat    alon..    of    Hvin-^ 
-thors   he    had   his    bust    beside    his    works    in    the    librarv   of   th^ 
An„m  Mertul,,,  an.l  could  thus  "be  present  to  his  own  posterity" 
.'■  homage  rendered   to  Yarn,  was   b.,-ond   his  n.erits.      It  i«  tnie 
that   he   lived  ninety  years,   that   ho   published    seventy-four  works 
and    ceased    to    write    only    wh,..    he    ceased    to    X^^,    so    that    he 
represents   „.   hhnself  all   that   the   Augustan  age  knew  of  the  ages 
that    pivceded    it.       "  We   wandered,"   says   Cicero,  addn.ssing   h' .., 
1  ke    trangers  ,n  our  own  country  ;    thou  hast  tohl  us  who  we  are 
and  wheiv  we  dwell.      Thou  hast   fi.xed   the  age  of   Rome  and   the 

.... PriMul  discui'difnis  armis. 
....  LatU  otia  fundus. 

rCf   I  nr^rMtJn  '    P    4  (Virgil,  Geory.,  II.  4oU  and  4<)6.) 

L^r.  l.ucrefm.^^.s  Pastonim  ....  otia  dia.~Ed  \ 

'  ^    ^  '^"*  '^''''''-^  ^*'"''  ^'''  '^^'^  narrative,  should  s,rve  the  lagan 
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tliites  of  her  history  ;  thou  hast  tiiuglit  us  the  rules  of  tJie  sacred 
cereiuonies  and  priesthoods,  the  usages  of  peace  and  war,  the 
position  of  countries  and  cities,  all  things  human  and  divine,  with 
the  causes  whicli  have  produced  them  and  the  duties  they  lay 
upon  us."  The  eulogium  is  magnificent,  but  Cicero  was  com- 
plaisant that  day ;  this  immense  erudition  was  amassed  without 
iudgment  and  produced  without  art.  The  fables  that  Livy  r(4at(^s 
with  discreet  brevity,  Yarro  asserts  and  expands ;  and  when  lie 
attempts  vivacity  in  his  treatises  by  imitating  the  dialogues  of 
Cicero,  his  senile  attempts  displease,  as  the  dull  lines  of  liis 
Menijjpcan  Satires  have  the  misfortune  to  remind  us  of  Lucilius 
and  Horace. 

Yarro,  the  theologian  of  tht^  Eoman  world,  borrows  his  theology 
from  Euhemerus  and  from  the  Stoics,  without  being  over-uiindful  to 
reconcile  the  two  systems  or  to  conciliate  his  pliilosopliical  ideas 
with  the  beliefs  of  the  people.  For  him  there  exist  thrive 
religions :  that  of  the  poets,  a  work  of  tlie  imagination  and 
domain  of  fable;  that  of  the  philosophers,  discovered  by  reason 
and  explained  by  it ;  lastly,  that  of  the  magistrates,  wliich  is 
a  civil  institution.  With  the  first,  Yarro  amuses  himself  without 
belies ving  in  it ;  in  the  second  he  believes,  but  does  not  affirm 
his  belief ;  the  third,  through  motives  of  policy,  he  affirms,  and 
composes  his  Divine  Antiquities  to  defend  this  official  faith  against 
the  indifference  by  which  it  is  assailed. 

He  admits,  however,  the  unity  of  God;  he  believes  in  "tlu^ 
great  soul  of  the  world  which  blends  with  the  mass  of  the  universe 

and  governs  it  by  reason   and  will The  earth  and  the  rocks 

are  the  bones  of  Clod  ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  his  senses  ;  the 
ether,  his  soul.  From  the  ether  this  soul  of  the  world  spreads 
into  the  different  elements,  and  the  divine  part  contained  in  each 
is  called  God."  Are  these  gods  animated  with  a  life  of  their  own 
or  simply  manifestations  of  the  one  God?  The  first  solution  saved 
polytheism  ;  the  second  killed  it.  Yarro,  who  had  no  more  heroism 
of  thought  than  of  action,  avoids  expressing  an  opinion. 

Doubtless  he  could  have  wished  that  his  gods  should  make  a 
better  figure  in  the  world  to  the  eyes  of  the  philosophers,  and  so 
we  find  him  indicating  that  they  are  personifications  of  the  terribh' 
or  the  beneficent  forces  of   nature.      After  all,   it  was   enough  for 
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tmn  if  his  moaning  wcro  guossod  at  by  his  friends :  hence  he  doe. 
nothing  to  purify  the  popular  religion,  but  much  to  strengthen  th^ 
bonds  laul  by  it  upon  the  whole  existence  of  the  citizen  in 
the  niterests  of  the  State.' 

T^omans  remained  „i  lower  regions   of   thought,   far  fron.    its   lofty 
sunimi  s    -    that  they  conceived  their  gods  only  as  guardians  of  the 

!lere         -"T^    "'   ^""'""'"    "'    ""'    '^'^"^^   -«»    ^^e    family 
Mheie   their   ritual   was   punctilion.sly   fulfilled;    that   for   the   great 

gods  of   the  city  and  for  th<.  domestic  divinities  alike  there  wa.s  a 
ult,  but  there  were  no  doctrines,  there  were  rites,  but  no  dogmas ' 

It  we  seek  among  them  for  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  love 
.  nch  are  the   foundation  of  all  true  piety,   we  Ihall   find   only 
nan-ow    formalism,     the    tmce    of    which    linge,-s    yet.       For    the 
c^^mporaries  of  Augustus   the  religious  citizen  is  he  who  scrupu- 

ouslj  observes  all  the  rite.s,  not  the  man  of  virtuous  life.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  Romans  were  the  most  religious,  that  is  to 
"ny,  the  most  superstitious  of  men.' 

Varro  employed  twelve  books  of  his   Dirine  Antupdtim  in  ex- 

pluming  the  organization  of  the  priesthood,  the  nature  of  sacrifices, 

the  order  of , ceremonies,  in  a  word,  the  whole  liturgy.      His  work 

herefore,  was  the  Roman  ritual,  and  as  such  it  had  much  authorit; 

nd    great    influence;     for    this    reason    S.    Augustine    attacked    it 

;:iLTU:::;^ "" " '"'  ^-"^^ '  --  '-'-^'^  ^°  '^^ 

The  B/r/ne  Antirjuitie.  were  a  work  trivial  in  point  of  religious 
or  phik.oph.c  conception,  important  by  i.ason  of  their  detail  and 
a    a  political    idea.      At   the   moment    when   Julius   and   Augustus 

s:TedTb'"'""T ''. '™»"  '''■'''  -''  ''^  ^^•^^^'  -w.  C 

effoits.       He    confu-med    the   crowd    in    their    superstition,    „,e„    of 

!  ^/i'-'''"  "  '■^'V/""-     (Serviu,,  in  ,!.:„„,/.  viii  .•J4<|  , 
-  \  ol.  1.  p.  i»4.  •' 

eultm  is  laken  in  its  limi,e,l  sense  of  ri,e-      t  '     '^•'  *  ^"'-  ^•""'-  "•  3);    and  here 

'  Religion  dicuntnr  luifal/  "  P"'"*^"  '"  "^P'"'""*  "'  "''^  ""'v. 

does  not  destroy  the  force  of  what  if  ,  iH         .  '"'l'^  «'l'^'-^M""'i/>"^  implicant.     This 

prnctiees  and  Jiefs  confer,  tottsute'eli'io?         '  ^'  ^"^  '"""-""''  "^'"^  "»"""«<»  '» 
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intelligence  in  their  indifference,  and  rulers  in  the  doctrine  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  public  good  to  observe  traditional  rites. 
This  was  all  that  Augustus  required. 

Varro  deals  with  philosophy  as  he  does  with  religion  ;  he  loves 
not  to  look  up,  and  never  willingly  lingers  upon  the  abstract 
speculations  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  he  hastens  to  the  rules  of 
practical  life,  sometimes 
finding  noble  thoughts  along 
his  path:  ^^  We  do  not  live 
for  the  sake  of  living,  but 
to  accomplish  noble 
designs ; "  and  this,  too, 
which  is  Christian  before 
Christ :  ''  We  should  wish 
for  others  what  we  desire 
for  ourselves,  for  our  wives 
and  children  and  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  this  affection, 
extending  outward  from  the 
family  to  the  city,  should 
not  be  limited  there  but 
should  embrace  the  whole 
group  of  nations  that  form 
humanity,  and  rise  to  the 
gods  themselves,  whom 
philosophers      represent      as 

the  friends   of   the   vii'tuous 

jj  1 


man.' 

We     have      here      the 
word   of   the    future   spoken 


The  God  Sylvanus,  Guardian  of  the  Fields.'' 


by  one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  the  past;  but  had  he 
left  us  only  this  Varro  would  have  deserved  a  place  in  this 
brief  summary  of  Eoman  literature.  He  interests  us,  however, 
for  another  cause.  His  innumerable  works,  in  which  is  found 
everything — religion,   philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  grammar,  science, 

*  Sent.,  u.  115.      [This   was   a   current  Stoic  principle,   and    no  doubt  translated   from 
Greek.— AV/.] 

'  Statue  of  the  Blundell  Coll.    (Clarac,  Mii^see  de  Sculpt.,  pi.  449,  No.  820,  A.) 
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rural  economy    in  verse  and  prose-guided,   under  the  Empire,  the 

One  form  of  literature,  that  of  the  theatre,  can  teach  much 
.n  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  a  people.  Religious  and 
patriotic  in  the  Athens  of  .Eschylus,  it  became  in  Byzantiun  . 
school  of  depravity.     What  was  it  in  the  Rome  of  Augustus  ^     We 

::irto  r;f'^\'-^' ''] '--  '^^'^--^-~  4edies\vh^: 

Sjrus,   a  Syruin  slave,  had   the  same  fortune  as  certain' of  Varro's 

reTd  IT  \,T  i"'"™^  "^ '''''  "^ '''  ^"'-  ^'^y  -- "  > 

lead  in  the  public  schools. 

Synis   had   been   carried  to  Rome  on  account  of  his  beauty    an 
-eUent  rec..nniendation,  he  says,  and  later  was  enfranchised    like 

\:tr  "t  •"^'  "^  "'^^'"^^  ''  ''''  ''''''^^^'-       ''^  -"t  about 

Itah    for  a  long    time,    as    Moliere    in    the    French   provinces,    com- 

posing  and  performing   his   comedies    (..>...).      Attracted    to    Rome 

b     t].e   spendid  games  given  by   C.sar,  b.c.  45,   he  was  victorious 

<nu    al    his  competitors,   even    Laberius,    and    up    to    the    first    days 

o    the   ,.npire  he  reigned  upon   the   stage.      His  pieces  are  all  1^ 

but  we  have  s.ue  eight  hundred  pithy  maxims  of  his,  which  Sene^ 

po  ts  ^.hen  he  abstains  from  the  low  jokes  fitted  for  the  ^gallery;- 

:  Jr::;;  z.r""" ''™ """  *"■■ "- »- «- 

1    do    not    over-estimate    the    utility    of    the    fine    sentiments 
which    men    often    repeat    without    conforming    to    them-     at    tt 
-ne    tin,e    it    is    needful,    in    order    to    form    a    trilT  idea    of  : 
^ocial   condition    to   know  what  was  regarded  as  perfection,  as  wel 
mm  is     ,3    m    art.    poetry,    and    law.      Moreover,    these'  maxin. 
which     he    gcmerations    baud    down    fron.    one    to    another    .nay    be 
mdeed  hut   t^.  drop  of  water  which   falls  incessantly  and  seems  ^ 
anush  m  a  little  mist;  but  look  closely,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
diop^of  ..ter  IS  piercing  the  granite.     Here  are  some  from  Syrus  ' 
Listen   to   thy   conscience    and    not   to    vain   opinions,    for   it 

;  [Of  hi.  works  only  de  Me  Rustiea  and  f ra.nnents  are  extant.-^rf  1 

InterpolatK.n.s  have  been  made  in  this  collection  •    snn.    T  i         ^ 
to  Svrus.     [Many  of  them  aro  SfnJn  .  »  collection     some  ot  these  sentences  do  not  belonir 

L        >       them  are  .Stoic  commonplaces  and  sayings  from  Menan.ler.-^W  ] 
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will  punish  even  where  there  is  no  law.  He  who  loses 
honour  has  nothing  more  to  lose.  It  is  more  needful  to  heal  the 
maladies  of  the  soul  than  those  of  the  body,  and  the  important 
thing  is  to  live  well,  not  to  live  long ;  a  noble  death  gives 
immortality. 

^^A  great  fortune,  a  great  slavery;  wherefore  disdain  all  that 
thou  canst  lose.  Fortune  lends,  she  never  gives.  He  is  richest 
who  has  the  fewest  wants. 

*'  To  command  oneself  is  the  noblest  empire,  and  a  manly 
soul  does  always  what  it  commands  itself  to  do. 

"  Expect  from  another  what  thou  thyself  wouldst  do  to  him. 
Imitate  not  that  which  thou  blamest  in  others,  nor  make  of  their 
woe  thy  rejoicing.  Keep  thy  Avord,  even  to  an  enemy,  and  have 
only  good  thoughts  towards  him;  it  is  better  to  receive  an  injury 
than  to  do  one.  Forgive  others  often,  thyself  never,  for  one 
must  live  at  peace  with  men,  but  at  war  with  one's  own  vices. 
Let  us  rival  each  other  in  gentleness  and  goodness,  for  this  is 
the  noblest  emulation. 

''  Gods  looks  to  see  if  the  hands  are  pure,  not  if  they  are 
full." 

Other  traits  are  very  subtle  : 

^'  A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  one  of  his  own.  The 
closest  kinship  is  that  of  souls.  Love,  like  teais,  springs  from 
the  eyes,  and  falls  upon  the  heart." 

Or  energetic : 

*^  Honours  adorn  the  upright  man ;  they  brand  the  knave. 
Where  the  accuser  is  the  judge,  force,  not  law,  prevails." 

In  thus  speaking,  8yrus  condemned  in  advance  Sejanus,  and 
Nero's  judges.  He  saw  still  further  when  he  desired  to  put 
humanity  into  the  laAV :  "  The  extreme  justice  is  almost  always 
an  extreme  injustice ;  "  and  further  yet  when  he  said  :  ''  Discuss 
all  that  thou  hearest ;  prove  all  that  thou  belie  vest."  This  is* 
the  very  utterance  of  Descartes. 

Certainly  this  was  good  seed  falling  by  the  wayside  ;  but  who 
knows  whether  it  may  be  carried  by  the  wind  to  some  fertile 
corner  where  it  can  germinate  ? 

The  old  Greek  poets  endowed  man,  for  good  as  well  as  evil, 
with  a  superhuman  grandeur.       In   those  days  the   country  claimed 
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ho   Who  o   Citizen,    and   did   not    suff.-r    hin.    to   forget   himself    in 
ove.      Homer     ^sehyhis,   Sophoeles,   who    sang    of    heroes,    ignore 
that  individual  and  fascinating  passion,      lint    in  the   peaceful   and 
sensuous  cities  of  the  Alexandrian   East,  poetrv  delighted  to  del 
the  raptures  and  the  miseries  of  the  heart,  an.i  its 'influence  cam 
mto    Eome    with    Propertius    and    Tibullus.      Fatigued    with    the 

sought   oblivion   in    pleasure,    and    sang    of    love   where   once   only 
nanh     strains    had    been    heard.       Neither    Julius    nor    Augustus 

Po  Iticl  hi  t  '""?  "  '"'""'  '"'''''''''  "^'^  P-'^"-d ;  and 
poht  cal    h  story   need   not   occupy    itself   with    these   writers    mere 

artists  .„  language,  who  expressed  only  personal  sentiments.'  The 
hist  ric  nn.se  asks  nothing  from  Catullus,  although  his  little 
masterpieces    place    him    very   high    in    Latin   literatu; ;    still    ie 

W  th?b  ";-;?T  '"'"'  """'''"  ^'^"^^^  ^^^"-te  fabrics  worn 
by  the  beautiful  Roman  women  which  were  said  to  be  woven  of 
the   wind     nor  even  of   Ovid,  who    lived   longer   than  thel  poet 

Sle  but  b  ,?"""  ir'  ''  ''''''  *"  "^'  *^^  ---t  of  his 
to  this  da^ .  Two  of  Ovid's  works,  however,  show  both  the  efforts 
of  Augustus  to  re-animate  the  old  beliefs  and  the  vanity  of  h  s 
^^orm  of  manners.      Ovid  wrote  for  the  prince  a  sort  of  'rel  giou 

21:  r  b1"'"''    T   '"'''    ■''''    '^'    '''    contemporarier 
eadeis   and   especially   many   more   disciples.       « Venus  "    he  savs 

IZ^S  '■^' ''' '' '-'  ^""  ^^-'■"  ^--  '^^ 

w     and   too   lit;    "  ""''  /"  "^  ''''''  ^^^'^'  -'^«  ^^^  ^-  -eh 
md   bnlhant   facility   the   coming   of   decay.      Yet   here   and   there 

b  come  th  7    ''°"«"'^'     *'^^^'    ^'""''^    °*h-'    -I'-h    has 

become  the  axiom  of  modem  science,  after  having  been  first  of  aU 


Arrival  of  .Eneas  in 
Latium.'' 
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a   philosophic   view    of   Pythagoras :     "  All   things    change,    nothing 
perishes."  ^ 

To  the  list  of  the  poets  of  this  time  we  can  add  neither 
Augustus  nor  Mgecenas,  although  they  both  essayed  to  speak  the 
language  of  Horace.  The  prince  was  unsuccessful ;  of  Maecenas, 
we  have  this  strong  line  remaining :  ^'  I  care  not  for  my  tomb, 
nature  buries  those  whom  life  has  abandoned."  ^  The  counsellor  of 
Octavius  during  the  days  which  preceded  the 
Second  Triumvirate  had  something  better  than 
the  soul  of  an  Epicurean. 

Looking  at  the  Augustan  literature  as  a 
whole  we  see  that  it  imagines  little  and  copies 
much ;  its  voice,  a  tuneful  echo,  has  scarcely 
any  original  notes,  and  the  best  among  those 
who  represent  it  remember  far  more  than 
they  invent :  of  two  hundred  fragments 
which  remain  to  us  of  Greek  lyrics,  more  than  a  hundred  are 
imitated  by  Horace.^  This  constant  pre-occupation  of  all  the 
Eoman  writers  with  the  works  of  Greek  genius  impaired  their 
originality ;  memory  destroyed  inspiration.  Art  expelled  nature, 
and  with  it  true  passion.  Still  this  literature  merits  the  place 
which  is  given  it  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind ;  if  it 
has  not  the  majestic  energy  of  works  born  of  the  mighty 
breath  of  the  imagination  and  of  a  people's  faith,  it  gives 
us  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  literature  of  a  polished 
society. 

We  must  also  observe  that,  fairly  balancing  all  things,  the 
literature  of  this  period  maintained  its  self-respect.  The  poet  is 
often  trivial,  and  art  is  not  morality.  But  we  may  notice  that 
the  worst  of  Horace  is  in  his  Epodes^  which  he  did  not  make 
public,   and  that  the  theatre,  where  licence  later  went  so  far,  was 

^  Omnia  tnutantur,  nihil  intent  {Metam.,  xv.  165.)  Seneca  {Epist.,  108)  and  Persius 
(iii.  84)  have  repeated  it.     [Properly  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus. — Ed,'] 

^  Nee  tumulum  euro,  sepelit  natura  relietos.  (Seneca,  Epist.,  92  ad  Jin.)  Augustus  wrote 
much  in  prose,  and  in  verse  composed  a  poem  on  Sicily,  a  collection  of  epigrams,  and  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  Ajax,  which  he  burned.     (Suet.,  Octav.,  85.) 

^  Coin  of  Antoninus.  .Eneas  bearing  his  father  Anchises  towards  the  circular  temple  of 
Vesta.     Below,  the  sow  and  her  thirty  young,  presaging  to  /Eneas  the  fertility  of  his  race.     . 

*  From  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Roman  grammarians  divided  their  literature  into  two 
parts,  one  national,  the  other  called  by  them  exotic,  as  being  imitated  from  foreign  works. 
VOL.  IV.  O 
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still  kept  within  such  bounds  that  a  great  collection  of  noble 
sentiments  has  been  extracted  from  the  comedies  of  Publilius 
Syr  us. 

To  conclude,  this  literature,  which  had  dignity,  was  not 
lacking  in  independence.  Liberty,  which  had  voluntarily  withdrawn 
herself  from  public  assemblies,  had  taken  refuge  with  letters,  for 
they  are  privileged  to  guard,  even  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple, 
a  spark  of  the  sacred  tire  from  which  the  noble  exile  may,  some 
day,  re-kindle  her  extinguished  torch.  Society  resigns  its  powers 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  man ;  but  Uio  liuman  mind  never  does 
this.  In  the  presence  of  Augustus,  Horace  sings  "  the  fatal  day 
(that  of  Philippi)  when  valour  gave  way,  and  the  still  threatening 
countenances  lay  in  the  dust."  ^  Virgil  places  Cato  foremost  in 
the  Elysian  Fields,'  and  Livy  is  permitted  with  impunity  to 
celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  great  aristocracy  whose  places  Augustus 
occupies,  and  gets  no  harder  censure  for  it  than  the  surname  of 
the  Pompeian.  Timagenes  attacks  the  emperor  and  his  friends 
with  keen  shafts :  Augustus  warns  him  to  be  more  guarded,  and 
as  he  redoubles  his  violence,  forbids  him  the  imperial  presence ; 
but  PoUio  receives  the  author,  and  all  the  city  inins  after  him.' 
We  have  just  seen  that  the  imperial  library  was  not  closed  against 
either  Catullus  or  his  imitators. 

Labienus,  however,  need  not  trust  this  tolerance  ;  if  he  goes 
too  far  his  book  will  be  burned  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,''  and 
in  virtue  of  the  law  concerning  treason  Cassius  Severus  will  be 
exiled  into  Crete  for  having  attacked  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  prince;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  allowed  himself 
very  strange  liberties,  for  Tacitus  condemns  him.  A  law  was 
passed  rendering  defamatory  libels  punishable ;  ^  misdemeanours  of 
opinion  thus  fell  under  the  imperial  legislation.  They  were  already 
dealt  with  in  the  time  of  the  Eepublic,  since  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
and   we    ourselves,    after    twenty-three    centuries,    are    not    decided 


^  Eulogies  upon  L.  Sextius,  Q.  Dellius,  Pompeius  Grospluis,  and  Cassius  Parmensis,  all  of 
the  party  opposed  to  Octavius,  are  found  in  the  verses  of  Horace. 

^  .  .  .  .  iVy.s%  /lis  danfem  jura  Catonem  (Atneid,  viii.  070). 

^  Seneca,  dp  Ira,  iii.  In  respect  to  the  moderation  of  Augustus  see  Suet.,  Octav.,  .*31,  33, 
61,  56,  61,  66;  Seneca,  de  Benef.,  iii.  27;  Val.  Max.,  VII.  vii.;  and  Macrobius,  Safuni.,  11.  iv. 

*  Seneca,  Controv.,  \.,pr(ef. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  i  72. 
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whether,  when  it  concerns  the  Government,  it  is  better  to  prosecute 
them  or  to  pass  them  by.^ 

Maecenas  has  been  considered  a  sort  of  Minister  of  literature  ; 
but  only  those  inferior  writers  whose  inspiration  comes  by  order 
are  subject  to  discipline,  and  under  these  supervisions  only  an 
official    literature    can    be    produced,    which   perishes    at    its    birth. 


IT^I-OK: 


Landscape  in  Crete  (Spratt,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  213). 


That  Mfecenas  regulated  this  may  well  be  believed ;  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  servility  was  the  great  evil  of  the  time. 
Does  not  Augustus  complain  of  seeing  his  name  compromised  by 
unskilful  flatterers,^  as  later  Tiberius  was  indignant  at  finding  his 
senate  too  submissive?  But  we  will  not  confuse  the  great  minds 
with  this  rabble,  to  whom  oblivion  has  done  justice.     The  relations 

^  Dion,  in  the  discourse  of  Maecenas  (Iii.  31),  is  opposed  to  prosecution,  and  Tacitus 
maintains  that  the  prohibition  to  read  certain  books  made  all  their  popularity :  Conquisitos 
lectitatosque  donee  cu7n  jtenculo  parabantur,  7nox  licentia  hahendi  oblivionem  attulit  {Ann.,  xiv. 
50).     This  we  too  have  seen. 

'  Horace  {Sat.,  II.  i.)  speaks  of  precautious  that  must  be  taken  to  praise  Augustus  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  agreeable  to  him. 

0? 
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of  Augustus  and  Horace  show  in  what  manner  the  prince  treated 
true  poets,  and  if  certain  of  their  lines  shock  our  modern 
democratic  pride,  we  must  always  make  allowance  for  hyperbole 
with  these  southern  temperaments. 

Louis  XIY.  directed  Colbert  to  write  to  the  eminent  scholars 
of  his  time.  Augustus  wrote  himself  to  Virgil  begging  the  latter 
to  send  him  the  opening  passages  of  the  jEneid,  and  to  Ilorace  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  admitted  to  share  with  Maecenas  the 
poet's  friendship.  ''  In  your  verses  you  do  not  willingly  converse 
with  me.  Do  you  fear  that  posterity  may  consider  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  my  friend?"  And  elsewhere:  ^' Thou  hast  proudly  refused 
my  friendship,  and  yet  I  have  not  repaid  you  with  the  saiiie 
disdain."  ^ 


II. — Science  and  Arts. 


Augustus  loved  and  encouraged  intellectual  work;  still  he 
appears  not  to  have  suspected  the  immense  achievements  made  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  domain  of  science ;  he  was  too  Roman  to 
perceive  and  appreciate  them.  In  the  sciences  the  Eomans  have 
really  produced  nothing.  '^All  that  they  know,"  Strabo  says, 
''they  owe  to  the  Greeks,  without  having  added  the  least  thing, 
and  wherever  a  gap  exists  do  not  hope  that  they  will  fill  it."  ^ 
Martianus  Capella  says  even  more  forcibly  :  ''If  we  except  Yarro 
and  some  other  illustrious  persons,  there  is  not  a  son  of  Eomulus 
whose  threshold  science  has  ever  crossed."  If  she  did  come,  it 
was  but  as  a  casual  visitor,  for  she  brought  them  not  a  particle 
of  the  inventive  spirit.  Yitruvius  added  no  more  to  the  geometry 
of  Archimedes  than  did  Celsus  to  the  medical  science  of  Hippo- 
crates;  and  Nigidius,  who  in  Caesar's  time  made  some  studies  in 
mathematics  and  natural  history,  is  especially  known  by  a  treatise 
on  astrology  which  is  a  theory  of  divination.  Being  a  senator, 
he  could  occupy  himself  with  prodigies  without  derogation  ;  as  for 
pure  science,   that  was   suited  to  freedmen.      King   Juba,   who  was 


^  Suet.,  de  Viris  ill.,  fragm.     The  poet  had  refused  to  be  the  emperor's  secretary.     [Are 
these  details  trustworthy  ? — Hd.] 
'  vi.  190. 
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educated  at  Eome,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  firmly  believed  that 
a  dead  man  had  been  raised  to  life  by  the  virtue  of  a  certain 
Arabian  plant.' 


Thus  mathematicians 
astrologers.  All  the  world 
consults  them,  Yarro  among 
the  rest,  who  desires  his 
friend  Tarutius  to  cast 
the  horoscope  of  Eome ; 
and  Augustus,  who  firmly 
believes  in  his  star,  since 
he  knows  that  his  future 
greatness  had  been  pre- 
dicted in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  his  nativity. 

For  the  study  of 
nature  we  have  Cato, 
Yarro,  Columella,  who 
occupied  themselves  only 
with  rural  economy.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  obtain 
from  nature  anv  of  her 
secrets ;  they  seek  only 
to  make  her  more  pro- 
ductive. Physics  and 
chemistry  did  not  exist. ^ 

Physicians,  it  appears, 
were  numerous,  being, 
according    to    Martial   and 


are    rare,    but    there     are     swarms    of 


Musa,  the  Physician  of  Augustus,  as  yEsculapius.^ 

Celsus,    specialists    for    every   part    of    the    body    and   every    form 


^  C.  Miiller's  Fi-axjm.  Hist.  Grcec,  vol.  iii.  p.  479. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  window-glass  found  at  Pompeii  which  lias  been  analyzed  by 
M.  Bontemps  lias  the  same  composition  as  our  own  :  silica,  60;  lime,  7 ;  soda,  17  ;  aluminium,  3. 
M.  Dumas  indic.ites  for  ours  :  silica,  6S  :  lime,  9;  soda,  17;  aluminium,  4.  But  glass  was  not  a 
Roman  [but  an  Egyptian]  invention. 

■*  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Braccio  Nuovo,  17.  A  statue  erected  to  Musa  by  public  sub- 
scription was  placed  near  that  of  ^Esculapius.  "  It  was  usual,"  says  Vitruvius  (i.  '2,  20),  "  to 
place  the  sanctuaries  of  Asclepios  near  a  spring  wliich  would  serve  for  ablutions  and  baths 
of  the  sick," 
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of  disease ;  even  women  practised/  and  this  custom  lasted  long 
in  Italy.  But,  men  or  women,  they  all  dealt  with  the  science  of 
medicine  as  the  mathematicians  did  with  astronomy,  treating  the 
sick  at  random  or  on  preconceived  theory.  The  most  famous 
of  them,  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  all 
the    Eoman    nobles,   was    the    very    type    of    a    famous    charlatan. 

He,  however,  uttered  a  half- 
truth  of  importance  :  "  Nature  is 
the  physician ;  "  and  he  sought 
to  cure  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
Juciinde,  by  regimen  rather  than 
severe  medicines.  Musa  eclipsed 
his  fame  by  saving  the  emperor's 
life  in  23  b.v.  through  the  use 
of  cold  batlis.  The  compilation 
made  by  Celsus  has  only  the 
merit  of  preserving  to  us  much 
Greek  science  and  giving  an 
important  place  to  anatomy. 
Surgery  was  at  this  time  much 
more  advanced  than  medicine, 
practising  lithotomy,  the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning,  many 
obstetrical  resources,  and  the 
operation  for  cataract. 

For   the    purj^ose  of   attract- 
ing  physicians   to    Kome    Ca3sar 


Asclepiades." 


gave  them  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  Augustus  immunity 
from  taxation.  ''But  this  art,"  says  Pliny,  ''did  not  harmonize 
with  Roman  gravity."  ^  The  Greeks  alone  carried  on  this 
lucrative  profession.  If  by  chance  there  were  physicians  who 
had  not  come  from  the  Peloponnesus  or  from  the  Asiatic  coast, 
they    were     compelled    to    borrow    from    the    Greeks    their     idiom 

^  Cf.  Orelli,  Inscr.,  Nos.  4230-31  :  lafromata  prima,  medica  pmtia,  etc.  The  organization 
of  the  medical  service  in  the  Empire  will  be  explained,  chap.  Ixxxiii.,  §  4.  The  law  allowed 
physicians  to  furnish  medicines,  and  required  them  to  sign  prescriptions.  Hence  the  great 
number  of  physicians'  seals  which  we  possess. 

-  Bust  found  near  the  Appian  Way  (Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Philosophers). 

'  Hist.  Nat.,  xxix.  8. 
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as  well  as  their  recipes  in  order  to  obtain  patronage;  and  it 
seems  that  they  spoke  at  Eoine  the  language  of  Athens  as  the 
French   doctors   in   Moliere's   time   spoke   in   Paris  the  language  of 

Eome.^ 

In  the  arts  the  Eomans  had,   like   men  grown  suddenly  rich,-' 
the  taste  of  Mummius  for  statues  and  pictures:    they  would  have 
them  everywhere ;    but  they  were  as  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
chaste  beauty  of   the   Yenus   of    Melos  as   they  were   of   producing 
the   work,    for   when   we   see   Scaurus    collecting    3,000    statues   for 
the   theatre   in   one   day,    and  the   city  containing   perhaps  70,000, 
we  cannot  help  believing  that  quantity  was  to   them   the   point   of 
importance  ;  ^    and  when  Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  Fabius  Plctor 
as   occupied   in   a   pui-suit  which  he  calls   '' sordid,"'    I  cannot  but 
fear   he   expresses   the   general   opinion   of   a   people  who   had   not, 
for   the   arts,    that   singular    esteem    Avithout    which    neither    great 
artists    nor    beautiful   works    are    produced.      Instead    of    founding 
genuine  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture  they  allowed  an  immense 
traffic  in  art  to  be  established,  which  filled  the  cities   and   palaces 
and    villas    with    marbles    produced    at    the    lowest    prices    in   the 
Greek  and  Asiatic   studios,  where  work  was   done   for   exportation, 
and   with   paintings   executed   also   by    Greeks,    either   freedmen   or 
else   slaves,    who   gave    at    least    an    extreme    gracefulness,    if    not 
grandeui'  to  their   figui-es   and   decorations.      The   Roman   influence 
appears  in  sculpture  only  by  one  merit,  to  which  the  Greeks  seem 
never  to  have  given  a  serious  thought:'   their  busts  are  portraits, 
and   by  the    low,   square   foreheads,   and   the   hard,   obstinate  faces, 
we  easily  recognize  the  race  that  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  statuary,  as  in  every  other  respect,    the   Eomans   sacrificed   the 
general  to  the  special,   art   to   nature,    the    ideal   to   the   real;    but 
it   is   only   in   the   region    of    the    ideal    that    we    must    seek    that 


1  [1  have  noted  elsewhere  the  parallel  use  of  Doric  Greek  foi-  prescriptions  at  Athens, 
when  the  school  of  Croton  was  in  fashion.  Social  Life  in  Greece,  p.  'US.— Ed.'] 

■'  The  arts  decline,  Pliny  well  says  {Hist.  Xat.,  xxxv.  32)  quoniam  rerum,  nou  ammi 

pretiis  cxcubatur. 

'  Populus  copiosissitnus  statuarum  (Cassiodorus,  Variar.,  vii.  13 ;  Acad,  des  inscr.,  vol.  xxviii. 

p.  51)2).     Otf.  Muller,  Uaoul  Rochette,  and  Jacohs  admit  this  number. 

*  Sordido  studio  ....  deditum  (VIII.  xiv.  6). 

'  Except  in  their  **  Iconic"  statues,  which  were  rare,  since  a  man  must  have  been  victorious 
three  times  at  Olympia  to  obtain  one.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  9.)  [And  also  hi  many 
famous  busts  of  phUosophers,  as  may  be  seen  m  the  British  Museum  or  at  Naples.-ii'c/.] 
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primitive   type    of   human   beauty   that    God,   it  is  said,   *^  made  in 
his  own  image,''  and  Phidias  found  in  Homer. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  sculpture  produced  extremely 
beautiful  works  in  the  Eoman  epoch,  from  the  statue  of  the  Elder 
Agrippina  in  the  Capitol,  whose  attitude  is  so  proud  and  noble, 
down  to  those  of  Antinous  which  Hadrian  multiplied  throughout 
the  Empire.     But  the  hands  were  Greek  that  made  them,  as  they 


M*S..^.,;i 


Agrippina  (of  the  Capitol). 


made  also  the  beautiful  engraved  gems  of  which  some  bear  the 
name  of  Dioscorides,  and  the  magnificent  cameos  of  Augustus 
Germamcus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  which  are  the  ornament  of 
our  museums.  This  Dioscorides  engraved  the  seal  which  the 
successors  of  Augustus  used  because  the  head  of  the  prince  was 
so  perfect  a  likeness. 

Painting  was  even  less  Roman  than  sculpture,  if  that  be 
possible.  The  great  pictures  which  were  seen  at  Home  were  spoils 
of  war,  except  a  few  that  had  been  purchased.     Among  the  buyers 
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we    mention   with   pleasure   Agrippa ;  ^     and   are   compelled   also   to 
mention  Tiberius  for  a  work  of  Parrhasius. 

Art  cannot  live  long  in  servile  hands.  Yitruvius,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  was  already  complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of 
the    painters,    and    a    half    century    later    Pliny    said :     ''  The    art 


Marine  painting  (from  Pompeii).^ 

of  painting  is  at  the  point  of  death The  painters  are  being 

driven  out  by  marble-workers  and  gilders."  ^  And  what  he  himself 
relates  explains  this  rapid  decay :  '^  In  the  time  of  Augustus,"  he 
says,    ''  there   was   at   Kome   a   certain   Ludius  who  first   conceived 


^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvii,  4. 

^  Roux,  Herculanuyn  et  Pompei,  vol.  ii.  5th  series,  pi.  20. 
'  Yitruvius,  vii.  3 ;  and  Pliny  :  artis  tnorientis  ....  ars  nobilis 
marmoribus  pulsa,  jam  quidem  et  auro  {Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  1  and  11). 


nunc  iiero  in  totum 


1 1 
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the  idea  of  decorating  the  walls  of  houses  with  charming  paintings. 
He  represented  there  country  houses,  porticoes,  trained  shrubs, 
woods,  thickets,  hills,  ponds,  canals,  streams,  shores,  as  each  man 
desired.  Figures  walked  about  or  sailed  in  boats;  arrived  at  the 
villa  on  donkeys  or  in  carriages;  fished  or  snared  birds;  hunted 
or  harvested.  Beautiful  villas  rose  from  the  marshy  shore;  men 
carried  women   thither   upon   theii-   shoulders,    and   as   they   walked 


The  Dealer  iu  Loves  (p.  :?04).^ 

slipped  or  stumbled.  He  paints  in  tliis  style  a  thousand  other 
ingenious  or  amusing  subjects,  and  also  maritime  cities  of  very 
pleasant  effect,  and  at  very  little  expense."  Alas !  these  paintings 
so  pleasing  to  Pliny,-  even  to  Augustus— for  in  his  house  recently 
discovered  on  the  Palatine  is  to  be  seen  a  picture  of  this  kind: 
a   street   in   Eome,   women   going   out,   other  women   looking   down 

■  From  a  painting  discovered  at  Stabii  in  175tJ.      (Monaco,  le  Mu^e  national  de  Xapke, 
pl.  2o.)  ^      ' 

■^  Amcmis^iman picturam  ....  blandissimo  aspect u  ....  ari,uticefacetissimi  sails  (Hist. 

i  "iJT'.l!:  ^^?/'"'  ^'^^^  ^""''^  ^''''^"'  ^"^  P^"^^^^  ^"^^^-^^^  i"«t  as  modern  Italy  does. 
From  July,  18b.  to  May,  1879,  843  of  them  were  discovered  in  Pompeii.  (See  catalogue  of 
Al.  t^oghano  in  Pompei  e  la  reyione  sotterrata  del  Vesuoio,  187{>).  Iu  18t>7,  M.  Helbi.^  counted 
and  described  l,ytJ8  paintings  in  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii.     - 
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from    a    balcony    upon    them  ^  —  these     charming     paintings     were 


^^^^^ 


Briseis  taken  awav  from  Achilles."*^ 


cheap,  I  admit,  minima  impendio^  but  they  were  by  no   means  art, 

^  See,  p.  152,  desij^n  of  a  fresco  in  the  house  of  Livia. 

^  From  a  painting  in  Pompeii.  (Roux,  Herculanum  et  Fumpci,  vol.  ii.  2nd  series,  pl.  72.) 
Achilles,  surroimded  by  his  myrmidons,  looks  at  the  youthful  IJriseis,  who  is  led  iu  by 
Patrocles. 
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and  it  is  natural,  this  being  their  taste,  that  the  Romans  should 
have  had  artisans  instead  of  artists.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  Raphael  sought  inspiration  for  the  Logyie  of  the  Vatican 
from  arabesques  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus;  and  though  the 
paintings  in  Pompeii  were  commonplace,  some  in  Herculaneum  and 
the  Famesina^  are  very  graceful  and  charming,  the  Dancing  Girl^ 
for  instance,  the  Dealer  in  Loves^  Briseis  taken  away  from 
Achilles^  etc. 

An  art  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  of  the  present  day, 
mosaic,  covered  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  the  pavement  of  the 
villas.  They  are  found  everywhere,  and  are  extremely  beautiful.^ 
The  Battle  of  Issm^  discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1831  in  the  house 
of  the  Faun,  is  justly  celebrated. 


III. — Law  and  Architecture. 


There  is  one  science  in  which  the  Romans  have  no  rival  and 
one  art  to  which  they  gave,  using  former  elements,  a  new  form — 
architecture.  But  of  these  two  glories  of  Rome,  one  is  anonymous, 
for  though  we  have  grand  edifices  we  have  no  great  builder,  one 
alone  excepted,  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian; 
the  other  is  attached  to  many  names,  but  to  no  book.  The  Digest ^ 
in  which  is  preserved  for  ever  the  juridic  wisdom  of  Rome,  has 
caused  the  loss  of  the  innumerable  volumes  from  which  this 
wisdom  was  collected ;  they  disappeared  after  their  substance  had  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  all  in  one  impersonal  work.^ 

Architecture  and  law  having  this  in  common,  namely,  that  the 
originality  of  the  Roman  genius  is  exhibited  in  them  rather  than 
in  literature,  we  have  placed  them  together  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter,    disregarding    the    ordinary    rules    of    classification.       But 

'  Tlie  construction  of  the  quays  of  the  Tiber  brought  to  light  in  1879,  in  the  gai-dens  of 
the  Farnesina,  the  remains  of  an  expensive  house  of  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  or  of  the 
Augustan  period. 

■■'  We  have  given  in  preceding  volumes  the  mosaics  of  Otricoli,  Italica,  and  Constantine. 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  recovered  by  Niebuhr,  the  Liber  Regu- 
larum  of  Ulpian,  and  the  Sententice  of  Paulus.  A  very  great  number  of  eminent  jurisconsults 
are  named  in  the  Corpus  juris,  but  of  their  books  only  fragments  remain.  In  the  compilation  of 
the  Pandects  or  Digest,  abstracts  were  made  from  2,000  treatises  on  jurisprudence,  and 
3,000,000  sentences  were  nduced  to  150,000. 
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since  in  the  time  of  Augustus   this   science   and   this   art   are   still 
in   formation,    we    shall    limit    ourselves    to    pointing  out   the   path 
upon  which   they   enter,    rather  than  describe  their   monuments,   of 
which  the  most  important  did  not  yet  exist. 
'  Rome   had    at    an    early   period    the    Twelve    Tables,    and   the 

^jus  JElianum^  which  contained  their  formulas  and  a  commentary 
upon  them.^  Then,  by  the  side  of  the  decemviral  laws,  was 
developed  a  new  legal  system  founded  upon  different  principles. 
By  their  conquests  the  Romans  came  into  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  whose  interests  they  were  obliged  as  magistrates  to, 
regulate.  The  necessity  was  thus  imposed  upon  them  of  comparing 
the  different  legislations,  and  on  finding  certain  provisions  every- 
where existing  they  came  to  think  that  these  had  their  foundation 
in  human  nature.  They  then  understood  the  eternal  rivalry  which 
exists  between  the  narrow  law  which  the  State  decrees,  jus  strictum^ 
and  the  natural  equity,  a^quum^  which  humanity  demands,  which 
reason  imposes,  and  which  the  ages  progressively  apply.  From 
the  union  of  these  provisions,  peculiar  to  certain  nations,  but  in 
reality  suited  to  all,  they  composed  the  common  law  of  all  civilized 
peoples,  jus  gentium^  which  was  established,  not  instead  of  the 
older  law,  jus  civile^  but  along  with  it.  Scsevola,  the  great 
jurisconsult,  commenced  this  revolution^  more  than  a  century 
before  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  from  his  time  equity  was 
incessantly  invoked  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  decemviral  law, 
which,  though  never  expressly  abrogated,  found  itself  by  degrees 
transformed  into  a  new  code. 

The  most  active  agents  in  this  transformation  were  the  prsetors. 
In  respect  to  all  things  not  regulated  by  law  or  usage,  that  is  to 
say,  in  most  cases,  the  Roman  magistrates  had  within  the  hmits 
of  their  office  a  discretionary  power.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
arbitrary  they  were  required  to  make  known  by  an  edict,  before 
taking  office,  the  principles  which  they  proposed  to  follow,  and  a 
Cornelian  law  (67  B.C.)  prohibited  them  from  disregarding  this 
edict   in   their   decisions.      The  larger  part  of  what  we  should  call 


^  See  vol.  x.'lllsq. 

''  See  vol.  ii.  p.  275  et  supr.  Cicero  says  of  the  jurisconsult  Sulpicius  :  Jus  civile  semper  ad 
(equitatem  et  facilitatem  referehat  {Philipp.,  iv.  5),  and  of  Crassus  :  Multa  turn  contra  scriptum 
pro  <equo  et  bono  dixit  (de  Orat.,  i.). 


ji**' 


P''ill 
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the  administrative  law  of  Rome  had  no  other  basis  than  these 
edicts  of  the  prajtors.  In  them  were  inserted  a  crowd  of  rules 
of  civil  law,  formulas  of  actions  adapted  to  this  or  that  contract; 
the  prsetors  promised  to  intervene  in  certain  cases  to  relieve  from 
forfeitures  or  to  grant  privileges,  to  impose  stipulations,  to  authorize 
legal  possession,  etc.  If  the  letter  of  the  law  was  opposed  to 
the  new  principle  which  they  sought  to  introduce,  they  escaped 
from  the  dilemma  by  a  fiction.  Thus  the  edict  of  the  pr^tor 
appeared  to  be  founded  upon  the  civil  law,  while  by  judicious 
innovations  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  new  needs  indicated  by  the 
jurisconsults,  '^  in  order  to  secure  to  a  conquered  world  the  best 
conditions  of  peace."  ^ 

There  came  a  time  when  the  edict  of  the  pra)tor,  the  annual 
law,  lex  annua,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
most  experienced  jurisconsults  took  part,  formed  a  considerable 
body  of  laws.  The  larger  part  of  the  edict  became  traditional, 
edictiim  tralaticmm,  the  new  praetors,  as  a  rule,  respecting  the  work 
of  their  predecessors  or  limiting  themselves  to  the  addition  or 
removal  of  a  few  articles.  Thus  was  formed  the  praetorian  right, 
mobile  and  supple,  at  the  side  of  the  immutable  right  of  the 
Quiritary  law. 

At  Rome,  the  censors,  the  consuls,  the  foreign  praetor,  and 
the  curule  jediles— in  the  provinces,  the  magistrates  sent  out  to 
govern  them  and  the  quaestors,  all  had  the  jm  cdlcendL  To  these 
multiplied  sources  of  legislation  must  be  added  the  laws  voted 
by  the  centuries;  the  plehlscita  voted  by  the  tribes,  although, 
contrary  to  the  custom  in  modern  states,  legislation  but  rarely 
interposed  to  modify  the  civil  law;  and  lastly,  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  often  regulated  questions  of  private  right 
touching  on  religious  or  administrative  obligations,  the  finances, 
or  the  government. 

There  resulted  from  this  variety  in  the  sources  of  law  a 
confusion  which  was  avoided  only  by  very  profound  learning. 
The  study  of  the  law  became  the  Roman  study  par  excellence,  and 
its  masters  were  the  ivise  or  the  Junsconsulli. 

'  ^neid   vi.  852.     Papinian  says  of  the  prcxtorian  jus: Est  quod  preetores  infro- 

d^erunt  adjuvaudi,  vel  supplendi  vel  cor regendi juris  cmlis  gratia, propter  utilitatem  publicam 
{Bu/est,  I.  1.  fr.  7,  §  1).  ^ 
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A  jurisconsult  was  ordinarily  a  man  of  good  family  who,  not 
having  been  able  or  not  having  chosen  to  become  an  orator,  fled 
the  tumults  of  the  Forum  and  placed  his  learning  at  the  disposal 
of  those  who  wished  to  be  enlightened  on  doubtful  points, 
instructed  as  to  the  best  forms  of  contracts  or  actions,  or  to  be 
secured  against  the  flaws  which  abounded  in  all  legal  procedures.^ 
Ilorace  shows  us  the  gate  of  the  jurisconsult  besieged  from 
early  dawn,  sub  galU  cantimi,  by  an  eager  crowd  of  clients.  He 
gives  his  advice  with  authority,  and  it  is  received  with  respect; 
these  are  oracles  which  he  utters  seated  on  his  throne,  for 
so  was  called  the  seat  of  this  legal  pontiff,  sacerdos  juris!^  In 
civil  cases  his  opinion  usually  ended  the  suit.  "What  is  finer 
for  an  old  man,"  Cicero  exclaims,  '^  after  having  passed  through 
an  honourable  career,  than  to  be  able  to  distinguish  himself 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  to  direct  by  his  counsels,  if  not  peoples 
and  kings  like  Apollo  in  Ennius,  at  least  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
to  say  with  the  god,  ^Are  men  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  I 
dissipate  the  cloud,  I  enlighten,  I  fortify  their  souls,  and  they 
walk  no  longer  at  random  in  the  gloomy  paths  of  life  ! ' "  Else- 
where the  great  orator,  who  was  not  always  equally  just  towards 
the  jurisconsults,  gives  this  life  the  name  of  a  civil  militia,  and 
rightly,  for  the  lawyers  of  Rome  conquered  an  empire  vaster  and 
more  durable  than  that  which  her  legions  subdued. 

Was  it  not  they  who,  by  their  commentaries,  made  of  the 
prsetorian  edict  "the  living  voice  of  the  civil  law,"  and  whose 
responsa  and  treatises  furnished  the  most  abundant  material  to  the 
compilers  of  the  Pandects?  They  established  schools  frequented 
by  paying  pupils,  of  which  some  became  famous.^  Under  Augustus 
their  authority  increased.  We  have  seen  that  this  prince  appointed 
official  jurisconsults,  whose  responsa  were  given  in  the  emperor's 
name,  and  these  jurists  had  the  duty,  as  Gains  strongly  expresses 
it,  "  of  making  the  law,"  that  is,  by  determining  the  meaning  of 
texts. 

The  most  famous  of  the  jurists  of  that  time  was  Labeo.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  have  a  portrait  of  this  learned  man,  whose 


I ' 


riiis  is  wliat  Cicero  expresses  in  three  words:  respondehant,  scribebant,  cavehant. 

Digest,  i.  2>i''  §  1  •     [Solium  was  tlie  word. — Ed.] 

Stationosjus  docentiiim  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  XIIi,  xiii.  1). 
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father,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  killed  himself  after  Philippi,  but  we 
have  neither  his  life  nor  his  works.  It  is  said  that  he  refused 
to  accept  the  consulship  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  whom  he 
esteemed  but  did  not  love  :  we  know  that  he  occupied  only  the 
office  of  praetor,  and  his  haughty  reply  to  Lepidus  on  the  subject 
is  historic.^  He  composed  more  than  forty  treatises,  one  of  which 
was  a  commentary  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  numerous  fragments 
of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Pandects. 

Labeo  and  his  rival  Capito,  who  was  much  in  favour  with 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  schools  of 
jurisprudence,  the  Proculiani  and  Sabiniani,  which  in  the  end 
were  merged  in  the  vast  unity  of  the  Roman  law.^  It  is  not 
without  interest  to  notice,  as  yet  another  trait  of  the  restoration 
attempted  by  Augustus,  that  his  favourite  jurist  stood  out  for  the 
old  laws,  interpreted  literally,  and  in  a  narrow  and  rigorous  sense, 
while  the  son  of  the  man  who  lost  at  Philippi  sought  more  freely 
for  the  spirit  of  the  early  laws,  and  yielded  more  to  the  new 
principles  which  reason,  applied  to  the  interests  of  the  eternal  city, 
revealed. 

The  Roman  jurists  have  great  merits:  a  comprehension  of 
social  needs  so  clear  that  they  were  able  to  foresee  the  forms 
these  needs  would  take ;  a  reasoning  so  close  that  they  drew  from 
the  text  all  its  necessary  consequences ;  a  method  so  rigorous 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  geometers;  that  it  has 
given  the  laws  of  Rome  the  appellation  of  '' written  reason;"  and 
lastly,  a  clear,  precise,  simple  style,  almost  like  that  of  an 
inscription,  which  seems  designed  to  leave  nothing  to  arbitrary 
or  sophistical  interpretation.  But,  it  must  'be  owned,  these 
prudentes  are  too  reticent,  and  the  jurists  of  Rome  do  not  belie 
the  general  character  of  the  Roman  mind,  that  is  to  say,  a 
common-place  tone  and  the  lack  of  philosophic  views.  Was  Gains 
a  Stoic?  and  did  Ulpian  belong  to  the  Epicurean  sect?  It  is 
so  thought  by  some,  but  no  one  can  affirm  it;  we  may  say, 
however,  that  the  legal  mind  which  analyzes,  discusses,  and 
classifies  is  the  opposite  of  the  Stoic,  which  establishes  no  difference 
between    a    mortal    sin    and    the    most    trifling    misconduct.      The 

*  See  p.  168. 

^  Cf.  Pomp.  {Diyest,  i.  2,  47),  and  Tac.  {Ann.,  iii.  75). 
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jurisconsults  of  Rome  search  out  texts  and  not  matters  like  these, 
sublime  truths  or  dangerous  delusions,  pure  gold  or  worthless 
dross,  which  are  only  found  outside  the  beaten  paths.  Their  genius 
is  altogether  practical,  and  their  utility  is  their  glory,  After  all, 
this  definition  of  jurisprudence,  Ars  honi  et  ceqm\  and  these  three 
precepts:  To  live  honestly,  to  injure  no  man,  and  to  render  to 
each  what  is  his  due,  are  more  useful  for  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  life  than  the  most  brilliant  creations  of  the  philosophic  mind. 
The  ideal  of  the  Greeks  is  the  beautiful,  to  Ka\6p\  that  of  the 
Romans  is  the  honourable,  honestum^  that  is,  all  that  promoted 
personal  dignity.  If  we  must  grant  that  in  the  work  of  the 
ancient  civilization  the  Greeks  have  the  most  beautiful  part: 
thought,  art,  and  science,  the  Romans  have  certainly  the  most 
useful,  the  law,  with,  liowever,  an  important  reservation,  namely, 
that  this  law,  so  equitable  for  the  interests  of  each  man,  was 
placed  by  the  jurists  under  the  principle  of  the  emperor's  absolute 
authority,  quad  principi  placidf  legis  vigorem  hahet^  thus  becoming 
the  instrument  of  despotism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  later  in 
modern  monarchies. 

But  with  the  evil  came  its  remedy.  All  this  legislation  is 
animated  with  a  reasonable  spirit  which  some  day  will  destroy  the 
principle  of  the  emperor's  absolute  right;  and  it-  is  chiefly  to 
the  Roman  laws  that  Latin  Europe  owes  that  philosophic,  or  rather 
socialistic,  spirit  which  has  had  its  highest  expression  in  France; 

From  Rome's  greatest  science  we  pass  to  architecture,  her 
favourite  art.  If  we  except  the  wall  of  Servius,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  aqueducts,  the  military  roads,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  the  theatre,  the  portico,  the  curia  of  Pompey,  and, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  strange  tomb  of  Ctecilia  Metella  [Capo 
di  Bove)j  ancient  Rome  had  but  few  great  constructions.  Julius 
Caesar  began  the  building  of  monumental  Rome  with  his  Forum 
and  his  temple  of  Yenus  Genitrix,  with  his  Basilica,  which 
Augustus  completed,  and  especially  with  his  great  Circus.^  Caesar 
sent  home  from  Gaul  to  ^milius  Paulus  8,000,000  sesterces  to 
complete  a  five-naved  basilica,  which  was  decorated  with  a 
prodigious  quantity  of   columns  of   Phrygian  marble,  and  he  aided 


1  i^j. 


Seven  hundred  yards  long,  300  broad,  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  portico,  wliere  were 
placed  two  obelisks  wliicli,  in  li)^7,  were  found  twenty-four  feet  under  ground. 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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Curio  ill  tli(^  l)iiil(liii,i>'  (►f  two  contiguous  theatres,  wliieli  a  powerful 
ineelianisin  caused  to  turn  when  filled  Avith  spectators,  so  as  to 
inclose   an   arena  for  the  combats  of  the  aniphitlieatre. 

Augustus    promoted    all    work    of    this    kind.       He    enumerates 

his    constructions    proudly    in 
his  Testament.* 

Many  persons  of  import- 
ance followed  his  example 
in  order  to  gain  his  favour. 
Mit^cenas  improved  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  Esqui- 
line,  and  built  a  palace  there 
surrounded  with  splendid  gar- 
dens ;  when  to  this  the 
emperor  added  a  grove  and  a 
basilica  with  spacious  galleries, 
this  place,  destined  for  the 
punishment  and  burying-place 
of  slaves,  became  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  promenades  in 
Eome.  Temples  were  built 
by  Philippus  to  the  Hercules 
of  the  Muses ;  by  Cornificius, 
to  Diana ;  by  Plancus,  to 
Saturn.  ]^albus  erected  a 
tlunitre  whose  ruins  themselves 
alone  make  the  3foute  Venci ; 
Taurus,  an  amphitheatre, 
which  some  day  will  perhaps 
be  discovered  under  the  Monte 
(iiordano;  Pollio,  the  Airhnii  Liberfittis ;  and  in  the  valley  which 
lies  between  the  (^uirinal  and  the  Pincio,  Sallust  laid  out  his 
famous  gardens.'  It  is  to  be  wished  tliat  we  could  describe  the 
theatre   of    Marcellus,    which,   with   its   three    orders,  one   over   the 

'  [Cf.  al.ove,  p.  IHI.] 

-From  Montfaucou,  vol.  L  2nd  part,  pi.  I:i7,  Hg.  1.  '  See  in  vol.  ii.  p.  ♦)!>,  another 
Hercules  Musa«retes,  from  an  en<rraved  stone  in  the  Cabinet  de  Frame. 

*  The  Ilorti  Snlluiitiani  became  in)|)erial  property,  and  one  of  the  beautiful  statues  of 
Antinous  has  been  found  there. 


Hercules  Musaffetes.- 
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other,'  and   its   portico   and   summit   a   colonnade,  must    have   been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Eome. 

The  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  however,  stands  in  all  its  perfection. 
In  the  interior  this  round  temple  awakens  admiration  by  its  great 
dome,   the  largest  existing,   which  seems  to  rest   upon  the  ground, 


The  PaiitheoiL,  accoitiing  to  du  Perac,  in  1575. 

as  at  the  horizon  the  dome  of  the  sky  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
eartli.'-  At  the  top  it  opens  with  an  orifice  twenty-seven  feet  in 
diameter,  so  that  the  enormous  mass  seems  to  be  balanced  by  some 
miracle,  and  the  entire  temple  is  lighted  only  from  the  top.  It 
was  evidently  Agrippa's  design  that  the  first  monument  of  the  new 
Rome  should  symbolize  the  world  whereof  the  Empire  of  Augustus 


^  The  placing  of  different  orders  one  above  another  was  a  Roman  invention.  It  was  never 
done  in  Greece.     [A  second  story  of  pillars  was  not  uncommon. — Ed.] 

^  The  arch  does  not  go  down  to  the  ground;  it  rests  upon  a  podium  or  circular  wall, 
7'^  feet  in  height. 
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occupied  the  larger  part.'  The  single  eye  of  this  dome  of  stone 
is  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground  that  in  spite  of  its  wide 
aperture  the  temperature  of  the  building  never  changes.  "The 
most  violent  storms  send  down  scarcely  a  breath  upon  the  head  of 
one  standing  beneath,  and  in  a  shower  you  will  see  the  rain  fall 
vertically  upon  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  and  trace  a  wet  circle 
there.  The  cylinder  of  drops  falling  through  the  space  of  this 
great  building  makes  one  conscious  how  immense  it  is.  It  is  in 
conceptions  like  these  that  the  Roman  was  truly  great."  ^  Un- 
fortunately the  multiplicity  of  details  in  the  ornamentation  enfeebles 
the  general  effect.  Such  was  the  quantity  of  bronz;e  found  in 
it  that  Pope  Urban  YIII.,  after  much  had  been  taken  away,  still 
found  enough  there  to  cast  a  number  of  cannon  and  the'  immense 
baldachin  in  S.  Peter's.  But  it  must  be  owned,  this  allegory  in 
stone,  majestic  from  the  interior,  from  the  exterior  appears  flat  and 
heavy.  It  has  been  well  said  by  M.  Ch.  Blanc  {Gmmmiire  (fes 
Arts  du  Dessin,  p.  86):  "...  A  cupola,  seen  from  without,  by 
Its  curve  deprives  you  of  a  part  of  its  extent,  since,  instead  of 
developing  itself,  it  enfolds  itself,  and  appears  less  in  size  tlian  it 
is.  Only  its  diameter  is  seen  as  it  really  is.  A  singular  thing 
IS  that  a  rectangular  temple  like  that  at  Passtum  is  made  larger 
by  its  outlines,  while  a  circular  one  is  made  smaller,  so  that  the 
two  buildings  deceive  the  eye  in  opposite  ways,  the  one  concealing 
its  smallness,  the  other  its  size." 

Nor  was  the  site  happily  chosen ;  it  was  near  the  old  Goat's 
Pool,  the  place  where  Eomulus,  on  being  assassinated,  was  made 
a  god.  Tradition  recommended  this  comer  of  the  C^ampus  Martins, 
where  there  was  already  another  heavy  edifice,  the  Thermrn  of 
Agrippa,  which  was  close  to  the  Pantheon.  The  Greeks  certainly 
would  never  have  built  it  there,  for  they  understood  that  buildin-s 
gam  much  from  the  site,   but  Agrippa,   wlu,  was  the  least  Greek^ 

Ilia  inch/ta  lioma 
Imperium  ferris,  animos  cequahit  Ohjmpo. 

2  V  iw  1    ,.       -r.         .  (Virgil,  Aineid,  vi.  781-2.) 

V  lollet-le-Duc,  Entretims  sur  V Architecture 

mucJ  ZTTl\rr'\  '^"'"  ^''"^"  ^^^'">''  ^*^'-  ""'''■'  --^^•-  -^)-     Two  things  diminish 
building  instead  of  going  up  to  it;    and,  secondly,  the  stucco  or  marble  with  which  it  was 

bricks  of  .hich  It  IS  made,  without  doubt  concealed  by  Agrippa.     In  the  Plaute  iconogrcrfiche 
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of  all  the  Romans,  proposed  to  obtain  his  effect  from  the  imposing 
mass  of  the  building  rather  than  from  the  elegance  of  its  proportions 
or  the  fitness  of  its  surroundings. 

This  circular  form  reappears  again  in  the  tomb  of  Ca^cilia 
Metella  and  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  a  great  pyramidal 
tower  covered  with  white  marble  and  as  high  (100  metres)  as  it 
was  broad  at  the  base,  but  divided  into  three  stories  by  retreating 
steps,  each  of  which  was  planted  with  cypress-trees.  On  the  top 
the  statue  of  Augustus  surmounted  a  small  round  tcMuph^  in  which 
stood  an  urn  destined  to  contain  the  emperor's  ashes.  The 
conqueror  of  Egypt  doubtless  wished  for  himself  a  tomb  resembling 
the  royal  sepulchres  of  Memphis;  unh^ss,  perhaps,  the  architect 
found  the  suggestion  of  his  monument  at  the  gates  of  Rome  in 
that  tomb  of  Capo  di  Bove,  so  easily  turned  into  a  fortress  by 
the  mediaeval  engineers.^ 

After  all  these  constructions  Augustus  boasted  that  he  had 
left  a  city  marble  which  he  had  found  brick.  The  eulogy  is 
merited;  Augustus,  Avithout  doubt,  put  much  marble  into  Rome, 
but  did  his  architects  put  there  a  Roman  art,  and  what  place 
does  that  art  hold  in  the  general  history  of  architectural  ideas? 
The  question  is  so  necessary  in  the  study  we  are  making  of  the 
character  of  the  Roman  society  that  we  shall  be  pai'doned  for 
(h'laying  upon  it  for  a  moment.'^ 

The  art  of  the  Greeks  is  marvellously  simph^  and  strictly 
logical.      To    them    the    exterior   of    the   building    is    given    by    the 

di  Roma  anteriori  at  se.colo  XVI.,  published  in  1S80  by  M.  Rossi,  the  Pantlieon  is  raised  by 
five  steps  at  the  entrance  and  four  in  the  entire  circumference;  but  1  believe  this  design  to  be 
an  arbitrary  restoration  of  an  artist  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  All  tlie  plans  of  the 
16th  century  represent  the  base  of  the  Pantheon  as  lower  than  the  adjacent  ground. 

'  The  temple  of  Mars  Bisultor,  built  hy  Augustus  on  the  Capitol  to  contain  the  standards 
of  Crassus,  was  also  round  but  very  small.  The  excavations  made  since  1861  by  M.  Pietro 
Rosa  in  the  Farnese  gardens  upon  the  Palatine,  wliere  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was 
found  the  house  of  Augustus,  have  brought  to  light  tlie  remains  of  tlie  temples  of  Jupiter 
Victor  and  .lupiter  Stator,  some  courses  of  the  wall  of  llnna  quadrafa,  an<i  more  recently  the 
liouse  of  Livia.  The  walls  of  many  rooms  are  covered  with  stucco  and  with  the  Imst  mural 
paintings  left  us  by  antiquity.  This  house  of  the  empress  is  extremely  small  and  snnple, 
confirming  what  historians  relate  of  the  modest  hahits  of  the  prince. 

Mlegel  says:  "A  people  may  have  absolutely  disappeared  from  the  earth  and  from 
history,  leaving  behind  them  but  a  single  monument,  and  this  monument  may  permit  us  to 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  their  thoughts."  Had  we,  for  example,  but  the  Thermae  of  C^aracalla 
and  the  Coliseum  of  Titus,  we  sliould  understand  at  least  half  tli.>  cliaracter  of  the  human 
societv  of  their  time. 
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building  itself,   as  in   tlu^   human  figure  the  envelope  depends  upon 
the    bony    franicAvork,    which    it    reproduces,    softening    it    by    har- 
monious    lines.       The     Greek     temple     is     a     unit,    structure    and 
ornamentation    coming    from    a    single    idea.       Thus   one   of    Plato's 
ideas,  as  it  were,  creates  spontaneously  the  form  which  expresses  it. 
The    Eomans    are    not    artists    of    this    kind;     they    love    the 
beautiful  and   employ  it,  but    they  al^^'ays    make    it   subservient   to 
the    useful,    and    this    preoccupation    sometimes    destroys   the   unity 
of    the    plan.       ^[any    of    their    edifices    seem    to    have    had    two 
architects,  the  one  constructing,  the  other  decorating  ;   one  preparing 
the  skeleton  of  the  building,  the  other  adding  the  decorating  envelope. 
Rich,   mighty,   and  numerous,   the  Romans  desired    to    have    in 
their  vast  cai)ital   monuments  corresponding   to    their   Empire;    like 
it,  imposing   by  their   mass   much    more    than   by    the   ideas   which 
they    awaken,    and    overloaded    with    borrowed    ornament,    as    their 
literature   is  a  refiection   from   Greece,   and  their  elegance  an  exotic 
luxury    stolen    from    Taivntum    and    Syracuse,    from    the    kings    of 
Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

What    was    this    mausoleum    of    Augustus?      A    mass    of   earth 

and  stone,  of  trees  and 
rolumns,  everywhere  betray- 
ing (effort  and  an  attempt 
at  grace,  as  if  the  architect 
had  sought  to  trick  out  a 
Pliaraonic  pyramid  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  fine  gentle- 
men of  Rome.  And  this 
PantlKMm  of  Agrippa,  so  heavy  and  massive,  this  challenge  to  all 
future  builders,-'  never  l)ecame  a  mighty  work  of  art,  speaking  to 
the  eyc^  and  to  the  mind,  till  :\Ii('hael  Angelo  took  it  to  pla^e  it 
on  the  summit  of  S.  Peter's. 


'  2EAIN0.  Apoll.,  standino-,  l.oMin^r  a  patera  and  a  branch  of  laurel.  On  the  reverse 
^EAiNONTION.  Apollo,  discharging-  an  arrow,  in  a  hioa  driven  bv  Diana.  Tetradrachm  of 
•Selinus. 

J  The  dome  of  JS.  Paul',  in  London  i.s  ;J4  metres  in  diameter;  that  of  Saint  Sophia,  35  •  of 
^.  leters  and  of  the  Duomo  in  Florence,  42 ;  and  of  Agrippa's  Pantheon,  48.  In  Paris 'the 
dome  of  the  Invalided  is  but  -Jii  and  of  the  Pantheon  but  21.  [But  the  domes  of  S.  Paul's  and 
S.  I  eters  are  placed  high  ni  the  air  and  start  from  the  roof,  whereas  Agrippa's  is  set  almost 
on  the  ground.— ^rf.] 


Coin  of  Selinus. 


The  Greek  crowned  Cape  Sunium  with  an  edifice,  and  carried 
the  Parthenon  to  the  top  of  the  Acropolis,  he  built  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  rocks  of  Parnassus,  and  those  of  Agrigentum  and 
Selinus  on  the  hills  which  Avere  the  rampart  to  those  cities,  with 
the  design  that  the  gods  from  their  sanctuaries  should  be  able  to 
embrace  in  their  glance  the  harbour  and  all  the  people  placed 
under  their  protection.^  If  he  were  obliged  to  build  on  a  plain 
he  at  least  isolated   the   building,  and  gave  it,   as  at  Pa?stum,   the 


Remains  of  the  Library  and  of  the  Public  Palace  (p.  219). 

sea   for   a   background,   or,  as  at    Olympia,  a  smiling  landscape  for 
its  frame. 

The  Roman  cares  little  if  chance  places  his  temples  in  low 
sites  where  air  and  space  are  lacking,  and  their  mass  is  not  clear- 
cut  in  the  light  Avhich  bathes  the  hill-tops.  He  has  nine  hills, 
each  one  of  which  is  a  natural  pedestal  for  an  architectural  work, 
and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  temple  of  Jupitei*  Capitolinus, 
which  he  Avas  compelled  to  place  within  the  fortress  of  the 
Capitol,    he    accumulates   them    all    in   the    Forum   and  the   Campus 

^  At  Corinth  the  old  Doric  temple  stood  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  bore  the 
citadel ;  at  Ilhamnus  it  was  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  plateau  descending  to  the  sea  with  an 
abrupt  slope;  at  Crotona,  Metapontum,  and  Syracuse  the  same  arrangement  was  made;  at 
Eleusis  it  was  situated  on  the  levelled  top  of  a  rock  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  bay. 
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Martins,  originally  two  swamps.  These  temples  were  vowed  during 
battles  to  obtain  tlie  favour  of  a  god  ;  the  god  has  the  dwelling 
which  was  promised  to  him,  and  that  is  enough.^ 

But  for  himself  the  Roman  is  more  exacting.  If  he  is  rich 
he  will  place  his  country  liouse  in  some  lovely  spot  on  the  hills 
of  Tibur  or  Tusculum,  looking  down  into  a  smiling  valley,  or 
facing  that  Bay  of  Naples  which  never  palls  upon  the  admiring 
eye.      In  his  city  he  requires  buildings  conveni(Mit  for  his  pleasure?; 


A  Roman  Villa.- 

or  his  business,  and  i)ublic  buildings  cai)able  of  sheltering 
multitudes  because  his  sky  is  sometimes  inelemiMit,  and  of  lodging 
the  various  branches  of  the  public  sc^-vice  bc^cause  his  wants  are 
numerous. 

He  therefore  builds : 

Basilicas,    witli  nave   and  aisles,    foi-  judges,    advocates,    suitors, 
and  dealers ; 

^However,  aft^T  Auprusttis  liad  \nn\\  upon  flu-  Pal.-.tin..  aromul  liis  house,  this  hill  must 
have  presented  an  iniposin":  si^rht. 

=»  From  a  Tompeian  paint  incr  (R„i,x,  Uereulamnn  et  Pnmpn,  vol.  iii.  Tith  series,  pi.  :V2). 
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Porticoes,  where  the  '^  royal  people "  may  parade,  sheltered 
from  sun  or  rain,  their  idle  royalty ;  ^ 

Libraries  and  museums,  because  they  have  this  taste  common 
to  polite  societies  of  enjoying  other  men's  wit ; - 

Palaces  and  enchanting  villas,  where  the  emperors  and  consuls 
live  and  the  millionaire  freedmen  ; 

Circuses  and  theatres,  often  too  large   when  a  play  of   Terence 


i-^lAYM)A"    — -^ 


—  —  < 


r '.--■"    /■".<« 


m^ — '  -    il.,'  r    V  :2_'-_^. 


Porta  Tiburtina  (now  S.  Lorenzo's). 

is   i)erformed,    and   amphitheatres    never    too    large,    since   there   the 
Roman  finds  his  chief  delight,  the  hunting  of  men  ; 

Monumental  gates  to  adorn  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  thick 
7valls  for  its  defence  ;  sewers  to  keep  it  wholesome,  and  aqueducts 
to    bring    from    the    mountains    the    clear,    fresh    water   which    the 


^  In  tlie  Campus  Martins  it  was  possible  to  walk  nearly  three  miles  under  the  porticoes. 
'^  Publius  Victor  enumerates  in  his  list  twenty-nine  public  libraries  at  Rome. 
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Tiber    cannot    supply,'    and    oven    funnels    to    eatcli    the    springs    in 
the  heart  of  the  hills  ;  "^ 

3Iilitarfj  roails  and  hrhh/es,  by  means  of  which  tlie  soldiers 
and  merchants  and  tlie  sovereign  will  of  Ivome  miglit  readily  make 
their  way  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire  to  its  extremities  ; 

Trhunphul  nrvhes^  to  receive  its  victorious  legions  on  their 
return,  and  adivv  coUunns^  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  distant 
expediticms  ; 

Barrar/c.s  for  its  standing  army,  and  dirlbitoria  for  the  distribu- 
tions made  to  its  beggar  populact^  ; 

And  lastly,  ///cm/a':'  wliere  are  collected  all  tlu^  refinements 
of  idleness  and  southern  luxury.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  the 
crowd  gathers  there,  seeking  in  the  marble  l)asins  and  the  perfumed 
halls  air  and  water  of  every  tem])erature.  Then,  the  body  benig 
well  rubbed  with  oil  and  the  limbs  supple,  the  Roman  walks 
slowly,  amid  a  ])opuhition  of  statues,  tlirough  gardens  cooled 
by  fountains,  or  takes  his  exercise  in  the  puUistra^  unless  he 
prefer  to  read  under  a  i)ortico,  in  some  solitary  corner,  or  to 
listen,  in  thi^  academic  lialls  adorned  Avith  precious  mosaics,  to 
rhetoricians  declaiming,  to  philosophers  discussing,  or  to  some 
poet  soliciting  for  his  lame  verses  the  facile  applause  of  an 
indolent  audience. 

The  Greeks  created  an  incomparable  religious  architecture, 
and  a  statuary  of  gods  and  heroes  which  expresses  the  divine ; 
they  have  established  in  construction  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
beautiful,    and    for    this    reason    Greek    art    will    for    ever    remain 

*  The  aqueducts  of  Koine,  counting  those  only  which  are  mentioned  by  Front inu8,  were 
about  270  miles  in  length,  of  which  :iO  were  upon  arches.  These  arches,  wliich  were  very 
expensive  constructions,  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  pipes,  as  Frontinus  recom- 
mended; but  the  people  were  indifferent  to  the  cost  when  it  was  a  question  of  display,  and 
rather  than  hide  their  conduits  of  water  under  the  ground  they  caused  tliem  to  traverse  the 
Roman  Campagna  upon  majestic  arches.  They,  however,  frequently  employed  pipes.  For 
the  construction  of  the  aqueducts  the  law  allowed  the  taking  of  material  from  the  adjacent 
country  upon  the  payment  of  indemnities  to  the  proprietors,  the  amount  being  settled  by 
arbitration.  A  strip  of  land,  fifteen  feet  wide,  was  reserved  on  each  side  for  the  service  of  the 
a(jueduct ;  this  was  the  sercitiis  u'lmeductuum. 

^  At  Antibes  a  tunnel  nearly  5,000  metres  in  length  was  excavated.  Later  we  shall  speak 
of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Fucinus. 

'  In  tlie  time  of  Constantine  there  were  fifteen  thermic  in  Itome.  Thost^  of  Agrippa, 
behind  the  Pantheon,  occupied  an  area  equal  to  half  the  Palatine  liill,  al)«)ut  ;H),000  metres. 
The  l)aths  of  C'aracalla  covered  a  space  six  times  greater,  that  of  a  considerable  town.  See 
Blouet,  Its  Thennes  de  Curacalla,  who  gives  a  fine  restoration  of  them. 


the  pure  and  sacred  spring.'  The  Eonians  claim  a  different 
honour :  they  have  created  civil  architecture  and  of  public 
utility,  so  that  if  we  are  bound  to  the  former  by  that  wliich  is 
highest — ideas,  we  are  bound  to  the  latter  by  that  which  is  very 
imperious — needs.  There  is  no  man  of  us  who  would  not  prefer 
to  have  been  a  Greek;  but  we  are  very  glad  that  the  Eonums 
existed. 

A  first  difference  has  been  shown  in  the  employment  of  the 
art ;  there  are  others  produced  by  the  nature  of  the  mat(?rials 
employed  in  construction. 

Thanks  to  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  and  Pares,  the  Athenians 
built  with  marble,  and  used  this  stone  with  such  skill  that,  after 
twenty-three  centuries,  one  must  look  closely  to  find  the  seams 
in  the  columns  or  the  walls;  every  layer  is  added  by  the  hand 
of  an  artist.  The  soil  of  Latium,  on  the  contrary,  condemned 
the  Eomans  to  build  in  brick,  consolidated  with  rubble  and  ties 
of  stone,  which  an  artisan,  intelligently  directed,  was  well  able 
to  lay.*^  ]5ut  the  Greek  temple  could  only  be  built  where, 
as  in  Greece,  the  earth  contained  marble  or  '  limestone  easily 
wrought.  The  Eomans  were  able  to  build  everywhere,  because 
they  could  always  find  stone  for  the  facing,  or  at  least  obtain 
ashlar  and  rubble,  earth  for  bricks,  lime  for  their  indestructibh^ 
cement,  and  hands  to  do  the  work.  From  this  it  resulted 
that,  with  materials  so  easily  used  and  yet  so  durable,  there 
Avas  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  giving  their  public  buildings 
those  colossal  proportions  which  are  not  always  one  of  the  conditions 
of    beauty,    but    from    which    the    artist    can    obtain   very  imposing 

effects. 

Thus  the  great  charm  of  the  Eoman  C'ampagna  is  above  all 
in  those  immense  aqueducts  which,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Tivoli  and   Albano,   traverse  with  so    much  grace    and    majesty  the 

^  I  mean  the  spring  whence  the  artist  obtains  inspiration,  not  the  model  wliich  he  should 
servilely  copy,  for  architecture  is  required  in  each  country  to  modify  its  forms  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  light,  of  temperature,  of  dryness  or  humidity,  which  constitute  the 
climate.  A  Greek  edifice,  a  Greek  statue  eveii,  is  incongruous  in  St.  Petersburg,  although  in 
architecture  and  in  sculpture  tlie  same  principles  must  be  employed  there  w-hich  were  discovered 
or  applied  in  Greece,  just  as,  in  order  to  reason  well,  a  man  must,  reason  after  the  methods  of 
Socrates  and  Aristotle,  whatever  be  the  language  in  which  he  speaks. 

^  This  is  the  mode  of  construction  indicated  by  Vitruvius,  ii.  8.  Brick  is  eternal,  he  says, 
and  witli  truth. 
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Latin  plain.  Some  half-destroyed  hall  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
has  in  its  desolation  an  imposing  grandeur;  and  the  Coliseum, 
built  of  brick  and  Tiburtine  stone,  produces  upon  one  an  impression 
more  profound  than  that  made  by  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh. 

As  is  a  people,  so  will  be  their  art ;  the  domination  of  Kome 
shows  itself  in  these  roads,  going  straight  on,  like  her  will,  without 
turning  aside  for  any  obstacle,^  and  in  these  constructions,  massive 
and  destitute  of  grace— I  was  about  to  say,  destitute  of  art— which 
show  so  much  strength,  rise  so  high,  and  weigh  so  heavily  upon 
the  earth  which  bears  them. 

The  architecture  of  the  Eomans,  lending  itself  to  all  the  needs 
of  civil  life,  spread  like  their  language,  laws,  and  manners, 
throughout  western  Europe,  where  it,  like  them,  has  left  imperish- 
able traces ;  and  where  the  ruler  has  been  sufficiently  liberal,  or 
citizens  and  a  city  rich  enough  to  use  hewn  stone  instead  of  the 
brick,  or 'to  decorate  the  edifice  with  precious  marbles,  the  ruins 
of  their  buildings  are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  world. 

This  character,  of  materials  enabled  the  Komans  to  add  to 
Greek  art  new  elements:  the  arch  and  vault,  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  Etruscans.-  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  vault, 
which  existed  in  the  East  in  the  earliest  times,  for  example,  in 
Nineveh  and  Egypt;  but  they  did  not  employ  it  because'  it 
interfered  with  their  combinations,  at  once  so  simple  and  beautiful, 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  surfaces  and  lines ;  perhaps,  also,  because 
the  vault  requires  strong  abutments,  which  require  much  strength, 
space,  and  material.^  The  Greek  is  economical,  not  after  the  fashion 
of  the  early  Eoman,  who  reckoned  even  with  his  gods,  but  as  an 
artist   who   knows   that   nature   never   expends   more   strength   than 

'  Thus  the8e  roads,  whose  agyev  or  road-bed  was  a  solid  constniction  averaging  over  three 
feet  in  depth,  had  grades  of  -15  to  '20  per  metre  and  embankments  over  the  marshes,  rising 
in  some  places  to  m  feet  for  a  distance  r>f  12  miles,  as  in  a  part  of  the  Appian  Way  made 
by  Jrajan,  with  culverts,  viaducts,  and  tunnels  hke  that  of  Furlo.  which  Vespasian  built 
under  tlie  Apennines  for  the  Flaminian  Way.  In  France  alone  liave  been  made  in  twenty- 
five  years  440  tunnels,  with  a  length  in  all  of  120  miles;  but  we  possess  powerful  means  of 
attack,  while  the  Komans,  having  neither  powder,  nor  dynamite,  nor  perforating  machines, 
were  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon  the  pick  and  the  wedge. 

'"■  Liibke,  Geschichte  der  Architecture  p.  157. 

^The  httle  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens  is  roofed  with  a  cupola.  The  temple  of 
.l^sculapius  at  Epidauros,  the  rotunda  of  Epimenides  at  Sparta,  and  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens 
were  also  circular  buildings,  but  the  vault  is  an  exception  in  Greek  architecture 
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she  has  need  of,  and  that  art  should  seek  to  produce,  like  nature, 
great  effects  with  small  efforts. 

The  arch  and  the  vault  added  to  the  column  and  architrave 
give  room  for  new  combinations:  the  round  arch  and  the  broken 
arch,  of  which  the  Western  mediaeval  period  made  the  Norman 
and  the  Gothic  ;  and  the  cupola,  which  in  the  East  became  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  Arab  and  Byzantine  styles. 

The  pillage  of  the  world  permitted  Eome  to  lavish  upon 
her  edifices  of  the  Forum  and  the  Campus  Martins  the  rarest 
marbles,  and  all  the  quarries  of  the  Empire  were  worked  for  her: 
a  considerable  store  ^  of  these  marbles  has  been  found  even  on 
the  road  to  Ostia ;  but  private  individuals  and  provincial  cities, 
even  Eonu^  herself,  often  built  in  rubble  and  brick.  I'o  conceal 
under  rich  materials  the  sombre  masses  and  dull  outlines  of  the 
useful  materials,  they  united  all  the  decorative  elements  that  the 
Greeks  and  Etruscans  had  invented,  devised  more,  and  employed 
them  all  in  profusion.  Hence  so  many  columns,  entablatures,  small 
arches,  and  architraves,  even  in  places  where  they  contradict  the 
general  plan;^  so  much  precious  marble  applied  in  panels  to 
the  walls,  so  many  panelled  ceilings,  so  much  stucco,  bearing 
elegant  paintings,  sculptures,  and  ornaments  of  metal,  chiselled 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  pearls,  and  even  gems  ;  and,  lastly,  all  these 
mosaics,    which   may   be   indeed   a   great    laboiu-,    but    are   never   a 

great  art.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Kcpublic  the  Doric  order  prevailed  in 
the  temples:  it  was  thought  to  be  too  severe;  the  Ionic,  with 
its  light  spirals,  appeared  too  delicate ;  and,  under  Augustus,  these 
parvenus  in  art  could  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  exuberant 
richness  of  the  Corinthian.  ^'Thou  couldst  not  render  Venus 
beautiful,"  was  said  by  some  one  to  a  poor  imitator  of  Phidias; 
'^thou  hast  made  her  rich."      It  is  the .  method   the    Italians   have 


1  «»:■, 


Specimens  of  marbles  whicli  are  now  lost  are  found  there.  The  quarries  of  Carrara, 
worked  from  Cesar's  time  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  i.  86),  possibly  sooner  (Strabo,  i.  o,  22),  rivalled 
those  of  Paros  and  Tentelicus.  Mamurra,  i\\e  prtefectus  fabrum  of^  Caesar,  decorated  his  house 
on  Mount  Cielius  with  these  marbles. 

'^  Cli.  Blanc,  Gramm.  des  Arts  du  Dessin,  p.  270. 

3  All  Pompeii  was  covered  with  stucco.  This  is  true,  however,  of  many  of  the  Greek 
t«mples.  See  in  Suetonius  the  description  of  Nero's  Golden  House.  [Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  Ravenna  mosaics  will  not  agree  with  the  author.—^.] 

VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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followed  ill  many  of  tlieir  cliiirches,  and  it  seems  to  suit  also  the 
administrative  display  of  our  great  halls  and  the  vain  desires  of 
our  sudden  fortunes. 

•  Thus  the  Eomans  cast  over  their  edifices  of  brick  or  stone 
a  splendid  garment,  a  floating  drapery  not  always  following  the 
movements  of  the  body.  To  the  Pantheon,  where  all  lines  are 
curved,  all  surfaces  concave,  Agrippa  attached  a  rectilinear  portico, 
whicli  cannot  make  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  supported  by 
C^orinthiaii  columns  which  are  monoliths,  and  it  is  rich  and 
imposing,  but  at  the  same  time  absolutely  out  of  place.^ 

This  tendency  of  the  Eomans  to  consider  the  structure  and  the 
decoration  apart  has  had  disastrous  consequences.      Condemned  to  a 
subordinate    existence,    art    became    a    trad(^    and    after   languishing 
for   some    time    disappeared.       At    the    end    of    the    century   of    ihe 
Antonines  it  is  sought  for,  and  rarely  to  be  found ;    later  there  are 
only  buil(l(n-s  who   know  how  to    move    enormous    masses    of   stone, 
and  even  audaciously  to  caiTy  them  to  prodigious  heights,  but  who 
are   unskilled   in   decorating   them.      Science  remains  because  it  is 
transmissible,  and  whc^n  it  is  supported  by  the  religious   sentiment 
it   still   produces   very   grand    effects;     art,    which   is   personal   and 
very  delicate  of  nature,  did  not  survive  the  barbarism  of  manners  ; 
it  came  back  to  life  only  at  the  breath  of  the  Eenaissance,   which 
called  antiquity  from  its  grave.     Since  that  epoch,  when  a  charming 
art   bloomed    which    was    too    soon    abandoned,    Roman    architecture 
again    found    favouring    social     condirions,    and    it     is    this    style 
which    to     the     present     day     has    been    dominant     in     European 
buildings. 

:N'ow  we  can  easily  answer  the  question  asked  at  the  beginning. 
The  Eomans  were  not  creative  artists.^^  IN'evertheless,  in  composing 
from  borrowed  elements  an  art  which  they  have  carried  from  the 
Petra  of  the  Xabathcxvans  .to  the  Lutetia  of  the  Parisii— an  art 
whence  proceeds,  by  natural  generation,  a  portion  of  Christian  and 

^This  is  the  opinion  of  Viollet-le-Due,  of  Dr.  Schnaase  (hf  diese  Vorhalle  ein  Ziu^atz,  ein 
angefuyter  Sehmuck,  der  nicht  am  dem  Ganzen  hervorgegangert.ist,  vol.  ii.  p.  3oL>),  and  is  the 
involuntary  feelings  of  every  spectator.  M.  Ch.  Blanc  well  savs :  "Architecture  is  not  a 
construction  that  is  decorated,  but  a  decoration  that  is  constructed." 

'  We  must  further  add  that  their  architects  were  Greeks.  Pli.iv  asks  for  one  from  Traian 
t^  carry  on  the  works  at  Nicaea ;  the  emperor  replies  ^EpiM.,  x.  4i>) :  -  Look  in  Greece -"^.r 
(mpom  etiam  architect i  ad  nos  venire  soHti  mnt.  ' 
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of  Mussulman  art,  which  prevails  among  us  by  reason  of  its  easy 
adaptation  to  our  wants  and  our  tastes,  which,  lastly,  though 
lacking  in  the  liighest  elements  of  beauty,  yet  expresses  grandeur 
and  power — the  architects  of  Pome  deserve  a  place  beside  her 
legists  and  her  writers.  The  laws,  the  literature,  and  the  edifices 
of  Rome  are  indeed  the  legacy  of  a  great  Empire. 

At  the  same  time,  this  Roman  heritage  is  not  that  of  a  society 
which  aspired  to  that  ideal,  the  mere  search  for  which  for  ever 
does  honour  to  those  who  pursue  it.  If,  in  fact,  we  consider  this 
society  in  its  whole  intellectual  life,  we  are  forced  to  recognize 
that  it  had  neither  philosophy  nor  science,  although  it  came  after 
the  magnificent  development  of  the  sciences  and  of  philosophy  in 
the  Hellenic  world;  that  it  would  be  without  art  had  not  the 
Greeks  brought  to  it  their  marbles,  their  pictures,  their  statues, 
with  what  was  left  of  their  genius;  that  its  literature,  brilliant  as 
it  is,  lacks  the  creative  breath;  that  its  festivals  were  the 
obscenities  of  the  comic  drama  and  the  sanguinary  games  of  the 
amphitheatre;  that  its  religion  was  less  an  act  of  gratitude  and 
adoration  than  a  sort  of  constraint  exercised  upon  the  gods  to 
secure  their  favours.'  Moreover,  notwithstanding  Horace  and 
Virgil  and  the  architects  of  the  ^*' marble  Rome"  of  Augustus, 
Roman  gravity  seems  to  us  heavy  ;  this  practical  genius,  for  ever 
directed  towards  utility,  seems  to  be  held  do^vii  by  its  own  weight 
in  those  mid  regions  of  thought  whence  never  spring  the  electric 
Hashes  that  light  up  the  world ;  and  in  the  general  history  of 
civilization  this  people  descends  from  the  first  to  the  second  rank 
of  nations,  but  it  descends,  like  Moses,  bearing  in  its  hands  the 
tables  of  the  law. 

It  is  an  imperishable  honour  for  the  Romans  that  they 
founded  the  civil  law,  as  the  Jews  wrote  the  religious  law,  and 
the  Greeks  that  of  thought  and  art.'^  But  we  who  desire  to  be — 
and  who  are — at  once  the  heirs  of  Rome,  Jerusalem,  and  Athens, 
should  not  forget  the  lesson  which  springs  for  us  from  this  study 
of  the  genius  of   the  Romans  at  the  finest  epoch  of   their  history, 


V  .  .  .  Ohligat  ille  (Augustus)  deos  (Ovid,  FaM.,  ii.  62). 

^  The  Greek  Oi-ders  and  the  Canon  of  Polycletus  were  the  laws  of  architecture  and 
statuary,  as  tlie  Organon  of  Aristotle  remained  till  the  time  of  Bacon  aii(i  Descartes  the  rule 
whicli  guided  reason  in  the  search  for  truth  and  its  exposition  to  others. 
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and  by  this  memorable  example  should  learii  how  great  is  the 
loss  of  enthusiasm,  and  impulse  to  the  genius  of  a  people  when 
they  abandon  those  high  theoretic  speculations  which  the  crowd 
call  valueless.  Another  great  empire  whose  rulers  at  one  time 
divided  the  world  with  the  Eoman  Caesars,  China,  presents  in  its 
history  the  same  taste  for  utilizing  all  knowledge,  the  same  disdain 
for  pure  science.  Both  have  been  condemned  to  see  their  civiliza- 
tion stand  still;  while  Attica,  that  little  corner  of  earth  scarce 
visible  between  the  two  colossi,  has  shared  in  the  movement  of  the 
world. 

However,  if  in  originality  and  power  the  Age  of  Augustus 
falls  below  that  of  Pericles,  and  in  art  and  boldness  of  thought 
below  the  Renaissance ;  if  the  Age  of  Louis  XIY.  is  more  complete, 
and  in  certain  regards  superior,  this  period  was  nevertheless  one 
of  those  brilliant  epochs  of  humanity  in  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
take  refuge  from  the  cares  of  impending  age  and  from  the 
griefs  of  one's  country.^ 


*  This  chapter  was  written  in  Paries,  November  and  December,  1.S70. 
Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Nerva  (enlarji-e*!). 
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Jupiter  and  Juno  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  elephants.^ 


CHAPTi:U   LXXI. 

THE  WORK  OF  ATJOUSTUS  AND   THE  GHARACTEE  OF  THE  NEW  EMPIRE. 

I. — Augustus  Accomplishes  ax  Tnevttabtj-:  Eevolt^tion  liux  he  does 

NOT  Organize. 


THE  years  foUoAving  the  battle  of  Actium  were  the  critical 
period  of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  the  direction  then  taken 
by  Roman  civilization  depended  the  future  of  innumerable  gene- 
rations. Would  it  turn  towards  the  East,  and  fall  back  into  tlie 
ways  of  tlie  Asiatic  monarchies,  or  towards  the  West,  and  take 
up  the  federal  and  free  institutions  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Gallic  races?  Would  the  conquering  city  remain  under  its  master 
a  sovereign  and  privileged  city,  or  was  it  about  to  become  a 
great  state,  having  solidarity  in  all  its  parts,  in  whose  midst  the 
coming  of  the  modern  nations  should  be  peacefully  prepared  ? 
This  was  the  problem  which  presented  itself  to  the  founder  of 
the  Empire,  unless  he  should  prefer,  like  the  man  of  mere 
aml)ition,  to  make  himself  tlie  servant  of  events  and  follow  them 
with  self-seeking  docility  while  constantly  turning  them  to  his 
own   advantage. 

We  have  examined  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  work  of 
Augustus,  and  by  the  care  which  he  took  in  preparing  the 
memoirs  of  his  life,  a  summary  of  whi(;h  was  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  temples,  we  must  believe  that  he  expected  public 
gratitude. 

This  gratitude  he  merited  from  his  contemporaries,  for  it  was 
a  great  thing  to  have  given  to  that  vexed  world  a  half-century 
of   peace ;    but    does    he    merit    it    equally   from   posterity  ? 

It  has  been  the  practice  at  once  unduly  to  exalt  and  unduly 
to  depreciate  this  man.  His  long  prosperity  did  not  depend  upon 
favourable   chances,   for   fortune   serves  those   only   who   know  how 
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to    contr(^l   her ;    and    those    persons   are    of    two    sorts :    the    strong 
and    the    skilful,    the    latter   not    so   great   as    the   former,    but,    in 
some    circumstances,    more    useful.     Of    this   number  was  Augustus. 
He  sought  to  render  durable  the  domination  established   by  C^sar, 
after   having  reconquered  it.      He   occupied   almost   a    half-century 
in    gently    leading     Rome    to    royalty,    while     four    years    sufficed 
Napoleon    to    go    from    the    consulship    to    the    Empire;     but    in 
France   the   old  institution   was   monarchy,  and   though   ideas   were 
opposed    to     it,     manners    tended    that    way ;     at    Eome,     it    was 
a    republic,    and     the     memory    of    that    institution    was    hard    to 
efface.     It    was    necessary    to    bring    manners,     ideas,     laws,     and 
administration  into  harmony   with  the  new   order  of   things.     Upon 
manners— those,   I   mean,    of    public    life— Augustus   acted   through 
Maecenas,    through    Sallust,    and    through    all    those   of   his   friends 
who   were   disinclined   to   accept   office   and    exhibited   traits    fitting 
them  for   the  work:    no   ambition,   no    intrigue,   a  disinterestedness 
either  sincere  or  affected,  and  a  limitless  docility— turning  attention 
and  hope  away  from  the  Curia  and  the  Forum,  where  nothing  was 
now   done,  and    towards    the    royal   palace,  where   all   things    were 
given   away.      Upon  ideas,  he  acted   through   Horace,   and  through 
Virgil   nobly   conquered   to   his   cause,    and   only  paid   a   legitimate 
debt  when  he  swore  by  the  Muses,  for,  nnder  his  reign,  they  were 
monarchical.     Lastly,  by  his  laws,  his  regulations,  and  his  vigilance, 
he   caused   justice   to   prevail   in   the   administration,    order    in    the 
finances,  peace   in   the   provinces,   gathering   up   all   power   into  his 
own   hands,   but    so   discreetly   that  he  made   himself   appear  to  be 
merely    the    first    citizen    in   the    Republic,   and    was    great    while 
affecting  to  be  humble. 

We  have  read  in  his  Testament  what  he  himself  thought  of 
the  nature  of  his  authority,  or,  at  least,  what  he  wished  others 
to  think:  ** After  having  suppressed  the  civil  wars,  I  gave  back 
the  government  to  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people;  .  .  .  from 
this  time,  although  I  suii)assed  all  other  citizens  in  public  con- 
sideration, I  had  no  more  power  than  those  who  were  my 
colleagues   in   the   magistracies.'' 

This  was  really  his  last  thought,  for  he  adds :  "  When  I 
wrote  these  lines  I  was  in  my  seventy-sixth  year."  Still,  we 
cannot    believe    that    the    great    deceiver   was   himself   deceived    by 
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the  falsehood  of   his  life.     He  perfectly  knew  that  he  was  master, 
and   that   absolutely  ;    but  he  desired  to  lead   astray  the  judgment 
of   posterity,    and   by   a    just   return,   that   posterity  reproaches  him 
for     the     hypocrisy     of      a 
policy    that    had    in    it    no 
grandeur. 

A  revolution  is  justified 
when  that  which  it  estab- 
lishes is  more  valuable  than 
that  which  it  sweeps  away. 
According  to  this  principle, 
Augustus  at  Actium  was 
in  the  right,  and  the  Empire 
was  an  advance  for  the 
world.  We  say  it  boldly, 
quoting  against  Tacitus, 
Tacitus  himself,  Pliny, 
Josephus,  Strabo,  Philo, 
Aristides,  Dion  Cassius,  and 
all  the  provincial  authors;^ 
setting  over  against  Caligula 
and  Nero,  not  only  Ves- 
pasian and  Trajan,  but  the 
happiness  of  an  Empire  that 
was  too  vast  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  follies  and  cruelties 
of  one  man.  Let  us  turn 
our  attention  away  for  a 
moment  from  the  tragedies  of  the  palace  and  the  senate  house, 
and  we  see  Domitian  making  excellent  laws  which  Nerva  confirms  ; 
and  under  Caracalla,  Papinian  editing  the  edicts. 

Accordingly,    we    commend    Augustus    for   taking    up    Ciesar's 
task  ;    we  praise  him   for  his    liberality  of   mind,    and   his   taste  for 

^  ....  Is  optimum  civitatis  status  habendus  est  in  quo  nihil  tale  [ambitus  comitiorum, 
expilati  socii,  cives  trucidati]  patimur  (Tac,  de  Orat.,  37,  and  cf.  41).— Strabo,  liv.,  vi.  adjin.; 
Philo,  Ley.  ad  Caiwn,  21  ;  Josephus,  Atit.  Jud.,  xxi.  2 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  o ;  Dion,  liii.  19. 
'H  fitv  ovv  TToXiTfia  ovTut  Tore  irpoQ  re  to  ^eXtiou  Kai  rrpbg  to  oui-nipiwchTtpov  utTiKoopt'jOi]  Kai  yap 
TTov  Kai  vavTcnraniv  dSvpoTov  iiv  6i}fioKpaTOVfiivovQ  avTovQ  auiOtivai.     bee  vol.  iii.  p.  bob  sqq. 

'^  Statue  iu  the  Museum  of  Brescia  (Clarac,  Miisce,  pi.  770  F,  No.  1902  B). 


Peace. 
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art    and    letters ;    for   liis    uprio:]it   admiiiistratioii,    and    for   liis    skill 
in    making   the    Eonians    pass    from  their  anarchical  liberties  to   the 
tranqnillity    of   a    fruitful   peace.     But    we   hai^e   a  right   to  call  to 
account    a    founder    of    empire    for   what    he    did   not   do.      When 
a    man    ascends    so    high,    it    is    that    he    may    have   a    fair   view, 
especially   in    the    direction    whence    comes   the   future.      Had   the 
first    emperor    the    broad,    deej)    views    of    the     man     of    first-rate 
ability  ?       After     Antony's     death     everything     was     possible     to 
Augustus;    what    did    he    do    with  this  power?      Occupied  Avitli  the 
single    care    of  saving    liis    fortune   by   concealing   it,   he   lived  from 
day   to    day    for    himself    only,    without    tliought    for   the   morrow, 
here  and  there  replastering  tlie  old  edifice,   instead  of   taking  hold 
of    it     with    a    powerful     grasp,    and    establishing     it     upon    new 
foundations  capable  of  bearing  it  for  centurit^s. 

Doubtless  the  Empire  of  the  C'jesars  was  (IoouhhI  to  die ; 
such  is  the  law  of  endless  transformation.  But,  bv  the  exercise 
of  prudence,  the  fatal  limit  may  be  set  back.  Four  centuries, 
half  of  them  passed  in  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  are  not  a 
people's  lifetime  ;  the  Empire  might  have  histed  longer  and  better. 
AVhat  state  was  ever  made  ready  as  it  was,  by  nature  and  man, 
for  a  strong  and  glorious  existence?  Frontiers  easily  defensible 
against  enemies  who  at  that  time  were  of  little  importance,  and 
within  th(^  rampart  of  great  rivers,  d(^serts,  and  high  mountains, 
peoples  who,  happy  in  their  obedience,  since  they  found  in  it 
repose  and  riches,  knew  no  other  name  for  the  pow(4'  above  them 
than  the  beautiful  appellation,  the  Roman  Pcnice,   Pax  rommia. 

Thus,  within  and  without,  there  was  no  peril  to  be  feared;  all 
that  was  evil,  since  it  was  neither  in  the  enemy  nor  in  the  sub- 
jects, existed  therefore  in  the  constitution  of  the  State;  and  a  cruel 
experience  has  shown  us  what  unlooked-for  successes  can  be  given 
to  a  people  by  a  firm  and  skilful  organization  which  suffers  no 
atom  of  national  strength  to  be  wasted,  whilst  courage,  devotion, 
patriotism —all  the  resources  of  a  rich  and  industrious  country — 
are  paralyzed   or  rendered   useless  by   an  iu(»fficient   organization. 
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II. — Elements  Xeglected  by  Augustus  in  the  Organization  of 

THE  Empire. 


Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  decay  of  the  Eoman 
Empire ;  all  that  have  been  given — the  economic  conditions  and 
manners  of  this  society,  slavery,  the  insubordination  of  the  legions, 
the  state  of  public  finances,  the  barbarians,  etc. — are  true,  above 
them  all  ranks  another  cause,  which  alone  would  have  rendered 
its  fall  certain.  The  Empire  perished  because  there  was  no  other 
State  institution  than  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  ancient  republics  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  among  the 
tribes  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  power  was  a  function  of  liberty.  It 
protected  general  liberty  by  subordinating,  in  case  of  need,  the 
individual  liberty  to  temporary  dictatorships.  Augustus  rendered 
his  permanent.  In  the  East,  where  the  king  is  the  son  of  Heaven, 
religion  and  powerful  castes  protect  him ;  at  Rome,  how  will  the 
monarch  be  protected  ?  In  that  world  where  ideas  of  equality 
have  so  long  prevailed,  no  man,  among  those  who  think,  seriously 
accepts  the  apotheosis  of  the  ruler,  and  he  stands,  Avithout  a 
priesthood  or  a  nobility,  alone  and  undefended,  facing  80,000,000 
of  men — a  double  danger  to  himself,  for,  in  this  isolation  he  is 
exposed  to  all  the  blows  of  conspirators ;  and,  at  the  height 
whence  he  sees  the  w^orld  at  his  feet,  he  may  turn  giddy  and 
lose  his  reason.  Thus  are  explained  the  assassination  and  the 
madness  of  so  many  emperors.  It  is  computed,  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  two-thirds  of  them  died  a  violent  death,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  all  came  to  an  untimely  end.^ 

It  appears  that  the  imperial  institution  of  Augustus  was, 
from  the  beginning,  fatal  to  the  emi)erors ;  and  it  must  be  added 
that  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  In  states  where  law 
prevails,  parties  and  men  agitate  to  change  the  law ;  but  where 
the  ruler  is  all,  it  is  the  ruler  himself  w^hom  they  change ;  thus 
riots  and  assassinations  become  the  law  of  the  imperial  succession. 
It    was,    therefore,    for    the   interests    of    nation    and    ruler    alike, 

*  Forty-one  out  of  fifty-uine.  According  to  the  list  prepared  by  Brottier,  of  108  persons 
belonging  to  the  Julian  house  by  blood  or  alliance,  from  Caesar  to  Nero,  thirty-nine,  or  more 
than  a  third,  perished  ])y  a  violent  death. 
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to  tiiul,  for  founding  an  imperial  monarchy,  something  beside  the 
concentration  in  the  hands  of  one  man  of  all  the  old  republican 
powers,  with  their  dangerous  associations.  It  was  still  further 
necessary,  since  the  city  had  became  a  world,  ^  to  prepare  the 
formation  of  a  new  people  of  the  Empire  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  citizens.  Now,  this  new  organization  did  not  pre- 
suppose ideas  foreign  to  that  epoch  of  history.  When  we  shall 
have  shown  the  already  existing  institutions  which  might  have 
been  developed,  and  shown  the  fatal  results  produced  by  certain 
institutions  at  that  tiuie  established,  we  shall  have  adequate 
means  of  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon  the  first  of  the  Caesars.  As 
the  successors  of  Augustus  inh(^rited  his  policy,  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  form  some  idea  of  the  character  which  the  Empire 
derived  from  its  founder,  and'  bequeathed  in  turn  to  numy  modem 
states,  in  which  the  legists  of  the  mediicval  period,  by  aid  of 
the  imperial  laws,  reconstructed  absolute  monarchy. 

And  first,  since  Augustus  was  so  desirous  that  the  Kepublic 
should  seem  to  be  maintained,  and  preserved  so  carefully  all  its 
outward  forms,  why  did  he,  in  tw^o  important  points,  repudiate 
the  national  tradition — namely,  in  the  constitution  of  authority, 
and  in  the  progressive  extension  of  citizenship? 

If  the  revolution  acconiplished  at  Actium,  and  accepted  by 
all  men,  had  for  inevitable  consequence  the  concentration  of 
authority,  it  required  neither  a  life-long  and  absolute  possession, 
which  exposes  the  State  to  the  peril  of  being  ruled  by  a  feeble 
or  capricious  hand,  nor  heredity,  which  brings  the  risk  of  rulers 
minor  in  age  or  in  wisdom.  Hereditary  monarchy  is  a  conser- 
vative force  only  in  those  countries  where  exist  independently,  as 
in  the  France  of  the  Valois  and  the  first  Bourbons,  great  bodies 
which,  being  interested  in  the  support  of  the  throne,  make  them- 
selves its  defenders;  or,  among  people,  like  the  English,  Belgians, 
and  Dutch,  whose  municipal,  provincial,  and,  consequently.  State 
institutions  are  so  strong  that  royalty  merely  serves  them  as  an 
ornament — a  sort  of  keystone  to  the  arch,  making  complete  an 
edifice,  which,  however,  like  Agrippa's  Pantheon,  would  in  any 
case   still   stand    firm.     Eome    had   no  great  political   bodies,   which 


'  Urbemfecisti  qnwl  pruis  tn-his  erat  (Uutilius,  I  tin.,  tJtJ). 
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are  the  work  of  time ;  and  Augustus  did  not  know  how  to  give  it 
those  institutions  which  could  be  the  work  of  one  man.  Mon- 
archy found,  therefore,  in  Eome  none  of  those  conditions  which  are 
necessary  for  its  regulated  existence ;  hence,  the  existence  it  had 
there  was  one  of  disorder. 

However,  since  this  immense  Empire  demanded  unity  of  rule, 
a  combination  should  have  been  sought  which  included  neither 
heredity  nor  the  life-tenure  of  poAver,  both  of  which  were  particu- 
larly odious  to  the  Greco-Koman  world,  where  all  depended  on 
election  and  manhood.^  Hence  there  should  have  been  established 
for  the  government  that  which 
existed  in  the  civil  law  for  the 
family  and  in  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  certain  offices.  The  senators 
were  appointed  by  the  two  censors, 
the  dictator  by  one  of  the  consuls, 
the  augurs  by  their  colleagues,  and 
adoption,  adrogation  gave  means  of 
constituting  a  legal  family,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  real  heirs. 
Augustus  thought  of  this.     During  a 


serious    malady   he    gave    his   ring   to 


Rome  and  Augustus. 


Agrippa,  as  the  worthiest ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  he  caused  his  powers  to  be  renewed  every  ten  years, 
but  without  ever  having  the  courage  to  relinquish  them.  As  he 
grew  older,  the  selfishness  of  paternal  affection  obtained  the  mastery ; 
family  interests  predominated  over  the  interests  of  the  State.  He 
wounded  the  great  Agrippa  by  his  favours  to  the  son  of  Octavia; 
and  Tiberius,  who  up  to  that  time  had  shown  nothing  but  talents, 
by  preferring  to  him  the  young  Caesars.  Still,  to  his  latest  hour 
his  mind  vacillated  between  two  contrary  ideas:  the  greatness  of  his 
house,  which  he  wished  to  maintain,  and  the  security  of  the  Empire, 
to  which  he  felt  that  hereditary  power  was  but  a  poor  guarantee. 
In  his  Testament  he  again   advised   that   all   authority   should    not 


*  At  the  age  of  sixty  the  citizen  ceased  to  vote.  Festus,  v.  Seduyenanus ;  Macrobius, 
Sat.,  i.  V. ;  and  Pliny,  Epist.,  iv.  23  :  Ipsce  leyes  monent  quee  majovem  LX  amiis  otto  reddimt. 
At  sixty-five  men  were  exempt  from  the  capitation  tax.      Ulpiau,  in  the  Digest,  A,  15,  S,pr(Bm. 

*  From  an  engraved  stone  in  the  Museum  of  Vienna,     (Arneth,  pi.  iv.) 
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be  confided  to  any  one  man,  and  that  to  the  republican  magistrates 
should  ])e  left  a  considerable  intiuencc  and  power  of  action.^ 

But  to  be  just,  we  must  recognize  tliat,  if  the  entirely  Roman 
system  of  adoption  gave  us  the  Ag(>  of  the  Antonines,  it  gave  us 
also  CVdigula  and  Xero ;  and  that  abdication,  after  ten  years  of 
power,  was  very  difhcult  in  a  country  where  there  existed  no 
constitutional  force  capable  of  comi)elling  it.  Excellent  in  theory, 
these  institutions  require,  in  order  to  be  applic^d,  an  abnegation 
which  IS  not  in  human  nature,  or  else  institutions  stronger 
than    the    individual.       Augustus    lilmscdf    liad    not    the    disposition 

to     resign     office,      and     he 


sought  no  means  to  render 
tlie  resignation  of  liis  suc- 
cessors obligatory. 

Upon  other  points,  he 
was  even  more  deficient  in 
foresight. 

The  ancient  senate,  the 
Gracchi,  Drusus,  Caesar 
more     than     all,      even     the 


kings,      from      the      earliest 


The  Young  t'fi^sars  (C'aiiLs  and  Lucius).- 

times  had  desired  to  broaden  the  foundations  of  the  Eoman 
dominion  by  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  citizens.  Every- 
thing counselled  a  perseverance  in  this  conrse;  but  Augustus 
stopped  short  in  it;  he  was  very  sparing  of  the  citizenship, 
refusing  it  to  proUijh  of  Tiberius  and  even  of  Livia,  and  in  his 
Testament  recommended  that  no  new  citizens  be  created.^'  Yet  the 
entire  history  of  the  Eepublic,   the  explanation  of  all  her  prosperity 

'  l)i.»ii,  Ivi.  '^\  and  Suet.,  Octav.,  ;C  :  Uuo  plures  partem  administrandfe  reipuhlicce  caperent. 
'  From  an  eugraved  cornelian  in  the  Gallery  of  Florenee.     (Gorii,  vol.  i.  pi.  2.) 
■'  According-  to  the  Monument  of  Ancyra,  the  censu.<  of  the  vear  28  B.C.  jrave  4  003  000 
citizens ;  that  of  the  year  s  „,•.  gave  4,L>;«,()00  ;  that  of  the  year'l;5  a.i..,  4,037,000.     This  is 
in  forty-one  years  of  peace,  an  annual  increase  of  about  20,000  citizens,  a  total  falling  niiicli 
l)elow  average  annual  increase  of  pop.ilations,  since  at  this  rate  two  and  a  half  centuries  must 
have  passed  before  the  Roman  population  would  hav.  double.!.     Even  if  Augustus  had  not 
himself  said  that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  be  very  sparing  of  the  citizenship,  we  should  see 
from  the  figures  given  above  that  his  concessions  of  tliis  right  must  have  been  few       It  is 
proper  to  add  that  with  the  political  question,  in  the  matter  of  citizenship,  there  was  also  a 
hnancial  question.    C'ltizens  paid  neither  capitation  nor  land-tax ;  in  increasing  their  numl)er  the 
public  revenue  was  therefore  diminished,     iiut  there  was  no  ground  for  hesitation  between  a 
political  measure  of  the  highest  necessity  and  a  fiscal   interest,  easily  to  be  provided  for  in 
other  ways. 
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is  summed  up  in  these  words :  the  successive  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  the  patrician  city,  and  of  the  Italians  to  the  Eoman 
city.  This  is  the  national  tradition,  and  Augustus  abandons  it,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Caesarian  revolution  made  it  needful  and  possible 
to  bring  about  a  new  advance.  After  the  victory  of  the  plebeians 
and  of  the  Italians  came  the  hour  for  the  provinces.  By  the  fault 
of  Augustus,  they  were  compelled  to  wait  two  centuries  for  it,  and 
when  it  did  come,  it  was  too  late ;  the  equality  of  rights  decreed 
by  Caracalla  was  nothing  but  the  equality  of  burdens. 

The  Roman  people  was  recruited  in  another  way,  namely,  by 
enfranchisements.  Livius  Andronicus  was  thus  acquired,  Csecilius, 
Terence,  Horace,  Syrus,  Phsedrus,  Tiro,  the  friend  of  C-icero  and 
probably  editor  of  his  letters,  Epictetus,  and  many  others  of  servile 
condition  or  origin  who  were  an  honour  to  arts,  letters,  and 
philosophy.  The  freedmen  were  often  an  element  of  corruption, 
but  they  were  also  an  element  of  progress,  for  they  were  the 
result  of  a  sort  of  natural  selection,  which  designated  for  liberty 
the  most  highly-bred  and  intelligent  of  the  slaves.  Augustus  still 
further  endeavoured  to  dry  up  this  spring.  He  limited  the  num- 
ber of  testamentary  enfranchisements  (lex  Furia  Caninia)  ;  he  fixed 
the  age  at  which  the  master  could  give  liberty,  and  the  slave 
receive  it;  and  his  Testament  discouraged  manumission.'  It  was  a 
system  logically  followed  out.  Augustus  conceived  the  Roman 
State  in  a  manner  as  exclusive  as  certain  patricians  of  the  early 
days,  and  four  centuries  earlier  he  would  doubtless  have  applauded 
the  words  of  Manlius  threatening  to  assassinate  the  first  Latin  who 
should  come  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate.  Ancient  Roman  life 
he  wished  to  restore  in  all  its  characteristics,  except  its  great 
public  policy  and  its  free  institutions :  here  we  have  the 
measure  of  this  narrow  intelligence  which  could  neither  read  in 
the  past  nor  foresee  the  future.  Look  carefully  through  the  long 
enumeration  of  his  acts  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  brass 
to  make  his  fame  eternal,  and  you  will  find  there  not  one 
political  idea — a  proof  that  he  had  no  clear  conception  of  the 
work  of  which  events  made  him  the  instrument. 

However,    the    world    could   not   go    on   at   random.      A   great 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  734  and  notes,  and  p.  761  and  notes. 
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state  cannot  subsist  and  be  defended  save  on  the  condition  of 
having  ideas  which  unite  many  citizens  with  institutions  which 
direct  many  wills  towards  the  same  end,  and  arm  many  hands 
for  a  common  eifort.  These  general  institutions  Augustus  might 
have  given  to  the  Empire  ;  and  these  common  ideas,  a  more  able 
administration  would  have  carefully  fostered. 

The  ancients,  who  so  perfectly  organized  the  city,  had  but  a 
very  insufficient  conception  of  the  State.  Their  most  famous  cities, 
Athens,  Sparta,  Carthage,  founded  no  durable  [or  rather,  extended] 
dominion,  for  the  reason  that,  comprehending  only  a  sovereignty 
personally  exercised  by  each  citizen  in  a  determined  place,  they 
reserved  political  rights  for  the  few,  and  maintained  the  distinction 
between  conquerors  and  conquered,  which  prevented  them  from 
ever  forming  a  great  nation.  Rome  rose  to  greatness  and  perma- 
nent power  by  the  contrary  policy  ;  but  she  only  half  solved  the 
problem  :  she  assimilated  to  herself  a  part  of  the  vanquished, 
giving  them  her  own  civil  laws,  but  she  did  not  form  a  homo- 
geneous whole  by  new  political  institutions. 

Between  the  State  represented  by  the  ruler  with  his  sovereign 
will,    and    the    thousand    cities    which    kept    their    own    interior 
administration,    there    was    needed    an    intermediate    body,    placed 
below  the  formidable  power  of   the  emperor,  but  above  the  humble 
and   timid   magistrates,    whose   authority,    views,    and    interests    did 
not   go   beyond    the    walls   of   their   own   city.      This   body   existed 
everywhere,    in    embryo   only,    it   is    true;    but    if    Augustus    had 
given    it    a    broad   and   serious    life,    if,    as    Caesar    sought   to   do, 
and   as   Maecenas,   it  is  said,  and  Claudius  proposed,^  Augustus  had 
made   choice   of   some   of   his    functionaries   and   some   of   his   Con- 
script Fathers   from    out   of    the   provincial   assemblies  ^—not   as    a 
matter  of  individual  patriotism,  but  in  virtue  of  established  rules; 

'  Claudius  in  his  diw-^urse  at  Lyons,  Maecenas  in  that  which  J)ion  attributes  to  him  (lii. 

19).     From  the  fact  that  Maecenas  certainly  did  not  pronounce  this  discourse,  it  does  not  follow 

that  he  had  not  the  idea  of  opening  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order  to  the  chief  men  of 

the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizenship  to  the  subjects,  an  idea  which  was  in  the  tradition  of 

•Cj«sars  policy  and  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  new  government. 

'  If  the  Roman  senate  had  been  composed  of  the  most  important  persons  of  Rome,  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  provinces,  it  would  have  had,  like  the  Englisli  House  of  Lonis,  a  power  of  its 
own  and  an  important  influence,  whereas,  like  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Senate  of 
the  first  and  Second  Empire,  it  had  only  a  borrowed  influence  that  the  ruler  and  public 
opinion  gave  and  withdrew  as  thev  chose. 
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if  he  had  attached  by  some  tie  the  senate  of  Eome  to  the 
provincial  senates,  in  a  manner  to  make  this  assembly  truly  the 
supreme  council  of  the  nation,  he  would  have  substituted  for  the 
purely  municipal  constitution  of  the  Empire,  a  strong  and  vital 
State  organization.  For  lack  of  this  tie,  all  the  cities  remained 
isolated,  indifferent  to  the  general  interests,  and  so,  destitute  of 
that  related  life  which 
makes  of  a  collection  of 
atoms  a  systematic  organism. 
This  idea,  which  Tacitus 
would  have  accepted,  since 
he,  like  Cicero,  desired  a 
mixed  government  of 
royalty,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,^  was  so  practicable 
that  what  had  not  been  done 
by  the  first  emperor  at  the 
opportune  moment  was 
attempted  by  later  rulers 
when  the  favourable  time 
had  passed.  By  the  famous 
edict  of  418,  renewed  by  a 
rescript  of  Gratianus  in  382, 
Honorius  ordered  the  magis- 
trates and  curiales^  that  is, 
the  lapd-owners  of  Novem- 
populania  and  Aquitania,  to 
send  deputies  every  year  to 
the  city  of  Aries,  to  submit  to  the  prsDtorian  praefect  of  Gaul 
their  views  on  matters  of  public  importance ;  and  some  eminent 
scholars  derive  from  this  edict  the  origin  of  the  states  general  of 
Languedoc,  which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the   French  Eevolution.-' 


Head  of  Faunus,  found  at  Arlos.*^ 


'  He  wished  it,  but  believed  it  difficult  to  maintain.  {Ann.,  iv.  33.)  This  is  the  govern- 
ment which  would  have  been  established  if  Augustus  had  given  to  tlie  provincial  assemblies 
tlie  right  to  deliberate  independently  upon  the  affairs  of  their  province,  and  a  share  in  filling 
the  senate  and  the  great  public  offices. 

^  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

•'' Caseneuve,  ttafs  gener.  du  Lftnr/.,  p.  14;  Ilauteserre,  Her.  Aqiiit.,  iv.,  chap.  ii. ;  doin 
Vaissette,  Hist,  du  Lam/uedoo,  vol.  i.,  proofs  ;  Fauriel,  Hist,  de  la  Gaule  mend.,  i.,  14X. 
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Wo  may  assert  that  like  orders  weiv  sent  out  to  other  provinces. 
Unhappily,  in  418,  the  barbarians  had  already  penetrated  into  the 
Empire  and  the  inevitable  dissolution  had  begun. 

Where  would  be  to-day  the  Roman  (Catholic  organization 
without  the  i)rovincial  synods,  which  have  been  the  bond  con- 
necting the  individual  churches— without  the  general  councils,  which 
have  introduced  order  among  the  religious  provinces— without  the 
ecumenical  councils,  which  have  made  the  unity  of  the  universal 
church,  and  secured  to  the  pontifical  monarchy  fifteen  centuries 
of  existence?  And  these  synods  copied  the  provincial  assemblies 
of  the  Empire,  as  the  churches  at  first  imitated  the  collegia  of 
the  cities,  with  their  free  elections,  their  monthly  assessments,  and 
their  common  cemeteries. 

The  evil  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  preponderance  of 
the  military  order;  it  was  necessary  to  balance  this  by 
strengthening  the  civil  order  with  the*^  elements  which  existed 
everywhere,  which  were  as  natural  as  they  were  needful  to  the 
various  populations.  Why  could  not  that  which  was  so  useful  in 
the  church  have  served  the  State  as  well  ?  But  Augustus  feared 
the  formation  of  a  provincial  spirit,  Avhich  he  considered  an  em- 
barrassment, whereas  he  might  have  made  of  it  a  support.  His 
successors  followed  the  same  course ;  they  dreaded  these  assemblies 
and  refused  them  on  principle  all  share  in  political  affairs,  which 
Dion  in  the  third  century  expresses  thus:  ^^The  subject  peoples 
are  to  be  masters  of  nothing;  they  are  never  to  meet  in  public 
assemblies,  for  they  would  have  no  good  ideas  and  would 
incessantly  excite  disturbances."'  With  such  suspicions  as  these 
strong  states  cannot  be  made.  And  so  the  Roman  colossus  was 
broken  by  enemies  whom  Caesar's  legionaries  would  have  been  able 
to  scourge  from  the  battle-field. 

We  note,  as  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  greatest  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  suffered  from  the  same 
evil:  in  Greece,  the  division  of  the  territory  into  a  crowd  of 
cities,  regarding  each  other  as  foreigners  or  enemies;  in  the 
Empire,  the  isolation  of  municipalities  under  the  absolute  authority 
of   the    prince.      In    the    last    hour    of    their    existence   both    had 


*  Dion,  lii.  30. 
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recourse  to  the  same  remedy  to  save  themselves,  in  attempting  to 
constitute  a  state  at  last,  the  one  by  federations,  the  other  by  a 
sort  of  representative  government/  They  were  unsuccessful;  but 
what  might  have  happened  for  the  former  if  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  found  before  him 
the  Achaian  League 
extended  over  all 
Greece,  and  for  the 
latter,  if,  four  centuries 
and  a  half  before 
Honorius,  Augustus  had 
sanctioned  an  institu- 
tion which  was  then 
alive  in  all  hearts  and 
all  minds  ? 

In  respect  to  the 
recruiting  of  the  orders 
and  of  the  public  ser- 
vice from  the  provincials, 
this  idea  of  Caesar, 
which  Augustus  re- 
jected, became  to  him- 
self and  his  successors 
a  necessity,  to  fill  the 
gaps  that  the  care- 
lessness of  families 
and  the  cruelty  of  the 
emperors  made  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility. 
Tacitus   shows   us,   under   Tiberius,   many  new   men  in  the  senate;^ 

*  See  the  author's  Greek  Ilisfoiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  where  the  eighth  period  of  that  history 
commences  (272-146,  B.C.)  entitled:  Efforts  impuissants  pour  s'unir  et  se  muier,  [and  also 
Freeman's  Hist,  of  Federal  Government,  vol.  i.  passim. — Ed.'] 

*  Museum  at  Lyons.  Figurine  22  centimetres  hi  height,  found  in  1866,  whose  pose  and 
proportions  recall  those  of  a  statuette  of  Victory,  surmounting  a  ve.rillum  of  the  column  of 
Trajan.  M.  Martin-Daussigny  concluded  fiom  this  (Gazette  archeoL,  1876,  pp.  112-114),  that 
til  is  Victory  was  the  decoration  of  a  Roman  standai-d.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  it  was  a 
frngraent  of  a  small  bronze  copy  of  the  altar  of  Augustus  at  Lyons.     Of.  above,  p.  24. 

^  Kovi  /tomines  e  mvnicipiis,  coloniis  atque  etiam  provinciis  in  senatum  crebro  assumpti 
{^Ann.,  iii.  55,  ad  annum  22). 

VOL  IV.  ^ 


Eronze  Victory  found  at  Lyons." 
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Caligula,  according  to  Dion,^  filled  up  the  equestrian  order  from 
the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  provincials,  and  granted  to  many  of 
them  the  laticlave ;  lastly,  we  know  from  the  discourse  at  Lyons 
that  Claudius  was  disposed  to  make  this  idea  the  principle  of  his 
administration.  But  this  recruiting,  to  which  later  Rome  owed 
some  of  her  best  rulers,  was  not  the  result  of  a  general  plan  of 
government:  executed  at  random,  and  as  a  matter  of  personal 
favour,  it  had  not  the  advantages  of  an  organization  binding  the 
provinces  together,  and  utilizing  all  the  influences  of  intelligence 
and  fortune. 

We  have  enumerated  the  emperor's  scrupulous  rules,  assigning 
to  each  man  his  place,  and  keeping  him  there.     This  watch  over  social 
conditions,    these    encouragements    given   to    vanity   by    distinctions 
at   the  disposal  of   the  ruler,  were  of  the  purest  monarchical   spirit. 
But  Augustus  should  have  taken  one  step  further,  and  established 
the   hierarchy    of    civil   functions,    as    he    rendered   permanent    the 
hierarchy     of     military     functions.       The     republican     constitution 
admitted   neither   the   one  nor  the   other,   for  in  civil  life  it   kncAv 
no  subordinate  powers,  and  for  military  life  it  only  admitted    them 
as   temporary.     Each   magistrate   in   the   Eepublic   was   independent 
and  sovereign,  saving  only  his  responsibility  to  the  people  ;  military 
grades  were  valid  only  for  the  campaign  ;    the  man  to-day  a  consul 
and   receiving   a   triumph,    to-morrow    served   as   legionary   tribune. 
A   subordination   of   powers   is,    on   the    contrary,    one   of   the   con- 
ditions  of   royalty.     Augustus  had  a  vague   instinct  of   this,  not  a 
well-defined   view;    and   although    we    find   in   his   regulations   the 
germ  of    ^'the    divine   hierarchy"   of   Constantino    and    of   his    suc- 
cessors, who  made  the  maintenance  of  ranks  and  classes  the  principal 
object   of   the    State,  we   may   say   that   the   first   emperor   did   not 
give   to   his   monarchy  the  administrative   organization   necessary  to 
that   form   of    government.      Free   institutions,   that   is   to   say,    the 
soul,  being   lacking   to   the   social   body,  it   was   at   least   necessary 
to  maintain   it,   to  wrap   it   about  with  a  multiplicity    of   cords   all 
joined  in  the  ruler's  hands. 

To   maintain   and   defend  this  vast  dominion,   then,  which  was 
subject     later     on    to     such    furious     attacks,    Augustus     had     to 
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choose  between  two  systems:  either,  on  the  one  hand,  free  institu- 
tions in  the  cities,  provinces,  and  states,  which  would  have 
produced  union  between  low  and  high,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country ;  or,  on  the  other,  a  monarchy  carefully  organized, 
in  which  the  ruler's  agents  were  everywhere  present,  and  union 
was  created  between  high  and  low  by  administrative  ties.  He 
attempted  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — preserved,  while  amelior- 
ating it,  the  system  which  conquest  had  produced,  and  contented 
himself  with  giving  a  head  to  the  State  and  a  master  to  the 
proconsuls.  The  pillage  of  the  provinces  was  arrested,  but  the 
strength  and  duration  of  the  Empire  were  not  provided  for. 

In  another  way  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  unite  their  sentiments  and  interests.  In 
accordance  with  Greek  and  Roman  ideas,  the  defence  of  the  country 
was  the  citizen's  first  duty.  By  imposing  this  obligation  upon  the 
provincials,  and  causing  their  youth  to  pass  regularly  through  the 
discipline  of  the  camps,  Augustus  would  have  endowed  his  Empire 
with  a  military  organization  preserving  manly  habits  among  the 
people,  and  bringing  together  the  different  races  and  nationalities. 
He  did  indeed  create  a  standing  army,  but  later  we  shall  see  what 
the  results  were  of  this  institution  which,  disarming  80,000,000, 
took  away  from  them  the  care  of  defending  themselves.  To 
continue  in  our  present  line  of  thought,  we  will  merely  say  that 
general  assemblies  would  hav^  kept  political  life  alive ;  that  a 
provincial  militia  would  have  prevented  the  loss  of  the  military 
spirit;  finally,  that  the  two  institutions  united  would  have  given 
birth  to  patriotism,  which  is  the  honour  of  prosperous  times  and 
the  resource  in  times  of  misfortune. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  could  be  no  organization  capable 
of  making  the  Copts  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Gauls 
on  the  shores  of  the  Seine  lead  the  same  life,  we  shall  say  further 
that  it  may  indeed  be  true  that  these  institutions  would  not  have 
saved  the  Empire,  but  they  would,  at  least,  have  hastened  the 
formation  of  the  great  modern  nations,  and  that  these  latter, 
organized,  armed,  and  disciplined,  would  have  become  strong  enough 
themselves  to  resist  invasion. 

We  look  to   see  what   there  was   that  could  serve    as    a    bond 

of   union   among   the   different  Roman   nations.     We   find   that   the 
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Latin  language  was  spreading  throiigli  the  West/  the  Greek 
through  the  East,  and  the  Eonian  law  everywhere.  But  this  law 
regulates  only  individual  family  or  niunieipal  questions,  and  these 
two  languages,  useful  instruments  of  traffic,  will  not  serve  for  the 
expression  of  those  fraternal  sentiments  which  (compose  the  greatest 
of  social  forces,  patriotism. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  city  formed  the  citizen  by  the 
traditions  piously  preserved  around  the  domestic  hearth,  or  con- 
stantly revived  in  the  agora  or  the  furiim,  in  the  rites  of  religion, 
or  in  popular  songs,  by  eloquence,  poetry,  and  art.  But,  to  so 
many  different  nationalities,  separated  by  history,  by  religion,  and 
for  a  long  time  yet,  by  language,  what  could  the  priests  of  the 
Empire  and  its  philosophers  teach,  its  artists  and  poets,  its  states- 
men and  men  of  letters?  That  which  institutions  did  not  do,  was 
it  to  be  done  by  education? 

The  pagan  religions  were  without  influence  upon  the  moral 
direction  of  life,  because  the  question  of  good  and  ill  desert  had 
no  place  in  the  midst  of  these  religious  conceptions,  where  the  gods 
were  considered  only  as  the  personification  of  the  brute  forces  of 
nature.  The  priests  would  have  been  obliged  to  turn  these  beliefs 
to  the  edification  of  the  worshippers  if  the  pagan  cult  had  admitted 
preaching;  but,  in  the  temple,  the  priests  only  performed  rites; 
they  did  not  teach.  This  duty  had  been  taken  up  by  the  poets 
and  philosophers,  often  with  great  danger  to  morals  by  the  former, 
and  with  great  danger  to  the  gods  by  the  latter.  Their  books, 
more  suited  to  destroy  than  to  build  up,  to  separate  than  to  unite, 
were,  however,  the  only  books  of  education  known  to  this  society.- 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  popular  songs,  the  great  national  epics. 


1  ^ 


The  Latin  spread  also  in  the  East,  and  more  widely  tlian  we  suppose.  There  has  been 
found  in  Nicomedia  a  Latin  inscription  of  the  year  2  B.C.  From  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  at  many  points,  Ancyra,  for  example,  there  are  found  as  many  Latin  as  Greek 
inscriptions,  and  in  the  list  of  municipal  officers  at  Cyzicus,  the  Latin  names  are  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  Greek.     (G.  Perrot,  Galatie,  pp.  0  and  75.) 

^  The  boy  was  removed  from  the  women  at  about  the  ao^e  of  seven  :  till  twelve  or  fourteen 
he  followed  the  instruction  of  a  grammarian,  and  his  school-books  were  the  cla.-sic  poets.  F>om 
the  scho(jl  of  the  g-ramraarian  he  passed  to  that  of  the  rhetorician,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
discourse ;  after  this  he  attached  himself  to  some  philosopher,  who  made  liim  acquainted  with 
the  system  in  vogue  and  with  what  he  needed  to  know  for  -public  life.  These  schools  were 
private  and  absolutely  free  enterprises;  under  the  Empire,  there  were  professors  of  higher 
instruction,  paid  by  the  State  and  by  the  cities.  The  communes  had  also  primary  public 
schools.     See  below,  chap.  Ixxxiii.  §  4. 


the  poems  of  Hesiod,  Tyrtneus,  and  Pindar,  were  in  every  mouth ; 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  legends  of  the  saints,  the  chansons  de 
geste^  even  the  fahliaux^  were  an  education  to  the  crowd.  In 
modern  nations,  the  school,  the  book,  the  newspaper,  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  all  influence  education  and  form  public  opinion.  Imperial 
Rome  had  nothing  of  this  kind.  The  letters  and  philosophy  of 
the  refined  remained  without  effect  upon  the  multitude. 

Nor  had  art  greater  influence  ;  like  literature,  it  was  but  an 
affair,  of  elegance  and  amusement.  An  Egyptian  temple,  covered 
all  over  with  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  historic  or  religious, 
spoke    to    the    eyes   and   to    the    soul,    and,   in    presence    of    these 


An  Egyptian  Temple  (Denderah). 

sanctuaries  of  religion  and  patriotism,  the  inhabitants  felt  them- 
selves a  nation :  a  Christian  church,  with  its  Biblical  narratives 
emblazoned  upon  the  windows,  carved  upon  the  portals,  on  the 
capitals,  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  was  a  great  book, 
understood  of  all,  even  the  ignorant,  and  in  which  all  read  that 
they  were  brothers.  What  did  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  the  portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Julian  basilica,  the  amphitheatre  of  Taurus,  say 
to  the  crowd?  What  could  the  Pans  and  Satyrs  say,  the  homi- 
cide Antinous,  and  the  seductive  goddesses  ?  Among  all  these 
nationalities,  therefore,  there  w^as  nothing  in  common,  save  the 
necessity  of  obedience  and  the  utility  of  peace.  This  was  enough 
to  stand,  while  peril  w\as  far  away  ;   it  jvas  not  enough  for  living 
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a  strong  and  glorious  life.  Augustus  seems  to  have  understood 
that,  without  any  moral  tie,  the  thousand  cities  which  his  Empire 
contained,  must  remain  divided;  and  he  made  an  effort  to  unite 
them  by  giving  them  two  new  divinities,  Eome  and  the  emperor; 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  poets  and  historians,  by  his  discourses 
and  edicts,  he  proposed  to  their  imitation  the  superannuated  ideal 
of   the   old    Eoman    State,    that    aristocracy    now    crowned    with    a 


Octavia's  Portico  (details  by  Reyiiaud). 

king,  with  its  manners  and  customs  of  a  Latin  municipium,  and 
its  narrow  spirit  of  the  ancient  conquering  city.  He  only  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a  sterile  pride  among  the  inhabitants  of  Eome,  and 
in  awakening  with  some  of  them  the  republican  spirit  of  the  late 
period,  without  causing  a  general  sentiment  of  a  common  country 
to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  provincial. 

Under  the  Eepublic,  this  people  and  this  soul  existed.  The 
cry,  Civis  Romanus  sum,  was  a  formidable  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  earth   and   heaven.      Under    the    Empire,    no    man    dreamed    of 
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uttering  this  protest,  for  though  there  were  indeed  Eoman  citizens, 
that  is  to  say,  privileged  persons,  scattered  throughout  the  provinces, 
there  was  no  Eoman  nation,  therefore,  no  imperial  patriotism.  The 
official  religion  which  Augustus  created  was  not  capable  of  forming 
one,  for  to  the  altars  of  Eome  and  the  Emperor  the  people  came 
only   to   attest   their   absolute   resignation. 

Freed  from  all  care  of  public  affairs,  since  one  man  thought 
and  acted  for  all,  each  lived  an  isolated  life,  seeking  his  ease  and 
his  pleasures,  and  regarding  any  social  duty  as  a  burden.  There 
were  no  more  intrigues,  no  more  tumults;  the  Forum  was  quiet; 
but,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Augustus  found  difficulty  in 
obtaining  candidates  to  fill  the  magistracies.  He  was  obliged  to 
use  constraint  to  keep  his  senate  full,  and  to  obtain  the  presence 
of  the  senators  in  the  house.  No  one  wanted  to  be  aedile  or 
tribune ;  but,  neither  did  any  man  want  to  take  arms,  even  when 
Italy  and  Eome  trembled  at  news  of  the  disaster  of  Varus. 
Everything  crumbles  away  in  free  states  that  lose  their  liberty : 
the  military  spirit  and  the  political  disappeared  together ;  there  are 
no  soldiers,  because  there  are  no  citizens;  and  citizens  have  ceased 
to  exist,  because  one  man  is  all — both  law  and  country.^ 

*  "There  was  no  one  found  desirous  of  entering  the  senate,  even  the  sons  or  descendants 
of  senators  ;  but  he  constrained  (KaT^vdyKacre)  those  who  had  the  property  qualification  to 
become  senators."  (Dion,  liv.  26.)  "  As  none  of  those  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms  were 
willing  to  be  enrolled  (fiTjStiQ  ....  KaraXexOnvai  i)9k\r](jiv)  he  caused  lots  to  be  drawn,  and 
those  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  one  in  five  of  those  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  one  in 
ten  of  those  older,  were  despoiled  of  their  possessions,  and  branded  with  infamy;  many 
refusing  still  to  obey,  a  number  of  them  were  punished  with  death.  Also,  by  lot,  he  enrolled 
as  many  veterans  and  freedmen  as  possible."  (Ibid.,  Ivi.  23.)  Another  time  Augustus  caused 
to  be  sold  the  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knight  who  had  cut  oflf  the  thumbs  of  his  two 
8ons,  pollex  tnincatus,  whence  our  woi"d />o/^yoo»),  that  he  might  exempt  them  from  military 
service.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  24.)  Under  Tiberius,  no  man  wished  to  accept  the  oifice  of  governor 
of  a  province.  Thus,  Lepidus  and  Blesus  refused  the  African  proconsulship.  (Tac,  Ann.,  iii. 
35.)  Lamia  will  not  go  into  Syria,  of  which  he  has  been  appointed  governor  {Ann.,  vi.  27)  ; 
and  Claudius  is  obliged  to  decree  that  all  goveniors  shall  1  e  gone  from  Rome  by  the  middle  of 
April  (Dion,  Ix.  17).  This  emperor,  having  as  censor  expelled  a  number  of  senators,  most  of 
the  persons  expelled  considered  it  a  good  fortune,  ha  Tnviav.  Another,  washing  to  retire  to 
Carthage,  was  compelled  to  remain.     {Ibid.,  Ix.  28.) 
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We  have  found  in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  many 
gaps  through  which  the  strength  and  life  escaped  from  this  body; 
one  more  inquiry  remains  to  be  made,  namely,  into  the  con- 
sequences of  the  institutions  of  Augustus. 

By  establishing  the  rigorous  classifications  of  Avhich  we  have 
spoken,  by  establishing  a  kind  of  heredity  in  the  senate  and  the 
army,  Augustus  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  finding  men. 
The  characteristic  of  republics,  or  at  least  of  free  institutions,  is 
to  produce  them,  since  then  all  things  are  open  to  all  men  and 
talent  takes  its  own  place.  The  characteristic  of  courts  is  to 
make  courtiers,  who  by  degrees  fetter  the  prince  with  a  thousand 
invisible  threads,  whatever  may  be  his  strength  and  his  will,  and 
hinder  him  from  looking  outside  of  his  surroundings  and  approaching 
the  valuable  men  who  will  wait  to  be  sought  out.  A  Msecenas 
and  an  Agrippa  may  be  found  under  an  Augustus,  a  Sully  under 
a  Henry  lY.,  a  Colbert  under  a  Louis  XIY. ;  but  the  preetorian 
pr^efect  whom  Nero  appointed  was  Tigellinus,  and  Louis  XV.  made 
Soubise  a  marshal  of  France.  The  favourites  of  the  emperor 
become  the  masters  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  true  that  Augustus  in  established  at  Eome  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  which  the  other  cities  made  haste  to  imitate,^  believed 
that  he  had  found  a  principle  of  conservation  for  his  government 
and  a  method  of  recruiting  his  officials.  The  Eepublic  did  not  ask 
of  Cincinnatus  or  Fabricius  the  amount  of  their  property  before 
making  them  senators;  Fabius  Buteo  did  not  concern  himself  to 
know  whether  the  senatorial  census  was  lacking  or  not  to  the 
citizens  who  had  received  civic  crowns,  whom  he  enrolled  as 
senators,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  and  C^sar,  in  giving  the 
laticlave  to  certain  centurions,  regarded  their  services  and  not 
their  fortunes.     Augustus,  more  critical,  required  1,200,000  sesterces 


1  i>i 


Pliny  is  well  aware  that  the  whole  imperial  constitution  rested  on  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth;  after  extolling  the  ancient  times,  he  says:  Pa»/m>  .' .  .  .  rorum  amplitudo  dumno 
fuit :  postquam  senator  censu  legi  cceptus,  judex  fieri  cenmi,  maf/htratum  ducem^ue  nil  magis 
exomare  quam  census  (Hist.  Xnf.,  xW.  ]).  This  judgment  is  expre.s.-.ly  confirmed  by  Dion 
(liv.  17).    See  vol.  iii.  p.  73o. 


/f'tJy/\  Ft/ 
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Antinous  of  the  Belvedere,  found  upon  the  Esquiliiic  (p.  245). 
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for  senators  and  400,000  for  knights  ;  it  was  the  means  by  which 
he  made  part  of  them  his  pensioners.  And  besides,  since  the 
senate  had  now  no  longer  the  power,  it  was  essential  to  give  it 
something  else  which  would  seem  splendid  and  produce  an  effect 
on  the  crowd.  But  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  never  becomes  a 
political  body  subsisting  by  itself,  save  in  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  state,  where  the  worth  of  gold  is  known  and  those 
are  honoured  who  have  honestly  gained  it.  At  Eome  fortune 
was  not  the  product  of  free  and  honest  labour.  It  was  often 
derived  from  the  worst  sources,  usury,  legacy  hunting,  foul  trades, 
mendicancy  at  court.  In  the  first  rows  of  the  amphitheatre,  whence 
the  honest  poor  man  was  driven,  Juvenal  saw  barbers,  the  sons 
of  gladiators,  public  criers,  men  of  infamous  trades,  who  with  gold 
picked  out  of  the  mud  had  bought  the  right  to  sit  among  the 
equestrian  order.  ^ 

And  so  in  the  very  presence  of  Augustus  the  son  of  a 
freedman  does  not  hesitate  to  scoff  at  this  mock  nobility :  ^*  If 
you  lack  six  or  seven  thousand  sesterces  of  the  equestrian  census," 
says  Horace,  ^^  you  are  of  the  common  herd,  although  you  may 
have  courage,  character,  eloquence  ....  and  yet  the  children  in 
their  games  say,  ^Do  well  and  thou  shalt  be  king.'  ....  This  is 
what   the    Curii  and  the  Camilli  also   say,   those  men  of  masculine 

courage To-day   old    and    young    alike    cry,    '  First,    let   us 

seek  for  fortune,  virtue  is  of  no  importance ;  hail  to  wealth ! '  To 
whom  the  Syrian  slave  makes  answer,  '  Fortune  !  but  she  is  wont 
to  stultify  him  upon  whom  she  lavishes  her  favours  ! '  " 

Furthermore,  for  wealth  to  become  a  force  its  security  is 
indispensable;  and  by  the  law  concerning  treason,  the  threat  of 
confiscation  was  to  be  held  out  over  all. 

In  the  most  important  place  appeared  the  senate.  Augustus 
seemed  to  give  everything  up  to  it.  But  we  have  seen  that  in 
reality  he  retained  everything  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  this 
almost  sovereign  assembly  was  entirely  at  his  discretion.  It 
remained,  however,  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  stat  magni  nominis 
umbra;  and  Augustus,  well  as  he  knew  the  powerlessness  of  these 
men  whom  he  loaded  with  honours  to  conceal  their  disgrace,  took 

^  Martial,  Epigr.,  vii.  64;    and  Juvenal,  Sat.,  iii.  153.     Curia  pauperihwi  clausa  est;  dat 
census  hmores  (Ovid,  Amor.,  III.  viii.  55).     Cf.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xiv.  I. 
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from   them — in   order   that   they   might   be   always    under   his    eye 
and    hand — a    liberty    which    the    meanest    citizen    possessed :     no 


Augustus  seated,' 

senator  could  absent    himself    from    Italy    without    sjxM'ial    leave    of 
absence  from  the  emperor. - 


'  Museum  of  Naples. 

^  This  prohibition  was  still  in  force  in  the  time  of  Dion  (lii.  42). 
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I  have  said  nothing  of  the  people,  and  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  absolutely  of  no  importance,  and  never  even  became  of 
consequence  through  riots. ^ 

The  populace  of  Eome  had  passed  through  three  historic  stages, 
which  may  be  designated  by  these  three  words :  the  plebeians^  the 
poor  J  the  proletarii. 

By  dint  of  constancy  and  the  true  political  spirit,  the  plebeians 
had  conquered  political,  civil,  and  religious  equality. 

The  poor  struggled  against  the  rich,  as  in  our  time  labour  is 
arrayed  against  capital :  this  was  the  epoch  of  the  civil  wars  in 
which  liberty  perished. 

The  proletarii^  instead  of  honour  and  patriotism,  had  nothing 
left  but  desires  for  the  gratification  of  the  senses.'^ 

The  Eoman  people  had  become  the  proletariat  and  the  soldiery, 
two  different  forms  of  the  same  social  condition.  Augustus,  who 
regularly  established  these  two  classes  by  making  the  distributions 
of  corn  an  institution  at  Eome  and  by  separating  the  army  from 
the  people,  did  not  f(»resee  that  to  give  the  imperial  power  its  origin 
in  the  consent  of  the  people  and  the  legions  for  its  sole  defence, 
without  other  intermediate  institutions  save  a  servile  senate,  was  to 
put  at  the  base  of  the  social  edifice  a  blind  and  violent  force,  which 
would  shake  it  pei-petually  and  make  and  unmake  emperors. 

*^In  human  governments  there  are  only  two  powers  of  control, 
the  power  of  arms  and  the  power  of  laws.  If  the  latter  is  not 
supported  by  a  judicial  body  without  fear  and  without  reproach, 
the  former  must  prevail,  and  thus  lead  to  the  triumph  of  military 
over  civil  institutions."^  Justice,  confused  Avith  the  administrative 
power,  remained  in  the  emperor's  hands ;  hence  the  numerous 
condemnations  which  were  mere  odious  means  of  vengeance  or  of 
spoliation. 

We  come  now  to  the  real  creation  of  Augustus,  the  stauding 
army,  which  took  away  the  need  of  civil  institutions,  gave  the 
Empire  its  true  character,  and  determined  its  destiiiy. 


^  However,  even  in  the  third  century,  accoixling  to  Uli>ian  and  Gains,  the  foundation  of 
the  imperial  power  was  still  the  legal  fiction  of  tlie  popular  consent :  .  .  .  .  Quod  populus  ei  et 
in  eum  omnein  sitain  potestatem  conferat. 

*  Vulffus  ....  cui  una  ex  re  publica  annonce  cura  (Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  38). 

•■'  Seo  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  n.  1612,  and  the  excellent  book  of  M.  G. 
Picot,  la  Rcforme  judiciaire  en  France,  p.  366,  and  Appendix  ix.,  1881. 
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Military  institutions  are,  so  to  speak,  the  resume  of  a  people's 
civilization,  and  the  formation  of  a  great  army  foretells  the  formation 
of  a  great  empire.  Greece  triumphed  over  the  Asiatic  hordes  with 
her  citizen  soldiers,  and  her  victory  gave  us  the  Age  of  Pericles. 
But  the  divided  Greeks  could  not  resist  the  phalanx  of  Macedon, 
[and  its  companion  cavalry]  which  conquered  Asia  and  gave  us 
Alexander.  In  its  turn  this  heavy  mass  fell  in  pieces  under  the 
attack  of  the  legion,  the  most  finished  engine  of  war  known  to 
antiquity,  and  Eome  ruled  from  the  Thames  to  the  Euphrates.  In 
modern  times,  the  infantry  of  Turenne,  Conde,  and  the  Eepublic 
made  the  power   of   Louis  XIY.   and   of   Napoleon,    as   the   skilful 

organization  of  Prussia,  with  its 
whole  nation  under  arms  and 
disciplined,  was  the  cause  of  the 
recent  misfortunes  of  France, 
since  she  had  not  in  time  re- 
placed a  worn-out  system  by  a 
new  one.  Augustus  had  the  art 
of  comprehending  what  the  times 
required :  the  soldier-people  of 
the  Eepublic,  with  its  legions 
levied  yearly,  had  conquered ;  he 
formed  a  standing  army  to  main- 
tain the  Empire. 

The    manner    in    which    he 
organized  it    is  well  understood: 

Soldier  oil  Iloisebaek,  wearing  the  helmet  and  nhonf  SOO  000  inpn  rliv,Vlorl  i*nfr» 
carrying  the  spear  and  a  buckler,  ornamented       ^^^    ^UU,UUU    men,    dlMClecl    lUtO 

with  a  star.'  tweuty-five      Icgious      and      the 

auxiliary  cohorts,  were  posted  along  the  frontiers  on  the  verge  of 
the  Empire.  This  was  well;  but  these  soldiers  were  legally 
retained  twenty  years  under  the  standards  in  active  service,  and 
often  as  veterans  for  their  whole  lives ;  an  orator  of  the  Pannonian 
legions  complains  in  their  name  that  they  are  kept  in  the  service 
thirty  and  forty  years;  others,  on  occasion  of  some  disturbance, 
exhibit   their   white   hair,"^  and   Civilis,    to   decide  the  Batavians   to 

*  From  an  engraved  stone.     (La  Chausse,  liacc.  di  Gem.  Ant.,  ii.  pi.  13o.) 
^  Canitiem  exprohantes  (Tac,  Ann.,  i.  18).     In  the  year  23,  Tiberius  shows  the  legions 
almost  uniformly  composed  of  veterans :  multitudinem  veteranoium  i^Ann.y  iv.  4 ;  Hist.,  iv.  14). 
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attack  the  camps,  tells  them  they  will  find  there  only  senes,  old 
men.  The  sum  promised  to  retiring  soldiers:  5,000  denarii  to 
the  pra3torians,  3,000  to  the  legionaries,  clearly  proves  that  but  a 
very  small  number  of  soldiers  were  thus  dismissed  annually.^  Very 
few  of  these  veterans  returned  to  their  native  city.  The  successors 
of  Augustus  often  retained  them  under  the  standards  till  their 
death,^  or  gave  them,  instead  of  money,  lands  along  the  line  of 
the  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  fringing  them  with  a  Eoman  and 
military  population.^ 

From  this  organization  it  resulted  that  the  soldiers,  bound 
almost  for  their  entire  lives  to  a  trade,  no  longer  as  formerly  for 
a  few  years  to  a  civic  duty,  formed  a  distinct  people  in  the 
Empire,  with  manners,  ideas,  wants,  and  immunities  peculiar  to 
themselves,^  while  citizens  and  provincials  regarded  ihQ  military 
life  with  disgust,  and  a  time  came  when  they  even  fled  into 
deserts  rather  than  be  enrolled  in  a  legion.  To  keep  the  army 
full  with  so  long  a  duration  of  service  25,000  recruits  yearly, 
or  even  less,  were  enough,  a  levy  imperceptible  in  a  population  of 

He  himself  contributed  to  this:  Missiones  veteranorum  rarissimas  fecit,  ex  senio  mortem  ex 
morte  compendium  captans  (Suet.,  Tib.,  48).  In  the  Mon.  Anc,  No.  17,  Augustus  says  that  he 
gave  rewards  ....  mihtibus  qui  vicena  plurave  stipendia  emeruissent. 

^The  normal  veteran  standing  would   have, removed  from  the  ranks  every  year  one- 
twentieth  of  the  legionaries,  or  15,000  men  ;  and  one-sixteenth  of  the  pr^torians,  or  740  men 
Now  15,000  X  3,000  =  45,000,000,  and  740  X  5,000  =  3,700,000 ;  a  total  of  48,700,000  denariii 
which  must  have  seemed  a  very  large  sum  to  the  emperors,  and  which  they  sought  to  reduce  by 

^i?fuu.^Jvf  ""  v^''  ""^  ^^''"^««^^«-  (C^-  S"^t-  ^^v  48.)  The  annual  pay  of  the  legions  was  about 
i.L,000,000  sterhng ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  the  auxiliary-  cohorts,  the  higher  pay 
of  the  under  officers,  centurions,  tribunes,  and  legates,  the  expenses  for  the  fleets,  for  engines  of 
war,  for  corn  furnished  gratuitously,  and,  lastly,  for  the  rewards  to  veteran  standing.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  donativa,  an  old  republican  custom  which  the  Empire  could  not  repudiate, 
whicli  was  the  due  every  time  the  ruler  was  proclaimed  imperator,  whether  on  the  day  of  his 
accession  or  upon  every  victory  of  his  lieutenants.  Marqiiardt  {Staatsverf.,  ii.  p.  94)  estimates 
the  annual  expense  for  provisions,  arms,  and  clothing  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  State  as 
nearly  40,000,000  denarii.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  military  expenses  of  the  Empire  were 
not  less  than  £8,000,000. 

'  In  this  case,  the  veterans  remaining  in  camp  were  exempt  from  all  service  save  when  the 
enemy  attacked.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  B,Tipavog.^  The  evocati,  or  veterans  recalled  to  service  wore  a 
vine  branch  hke  the  centurions  (Dion,  Iv.  24).  Domitian  granted  the  privileges  of  the'veteran 
standing,  that  is  to  say,  the  jus  civitatis  et  connuhii,  to  auxiliaries  who  had  served  twenty-five 
years,  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  under  the  standai-ds.     (L.  Renier,  Dipl.  Milit.,  p.  220.) 

^  Octavius  did  not  think  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Actium  of  establishing  his  ve*terans 
upon  the  frontiers;  and  so  it  is  said  in  the  Monument  of  Ancyra  that  he  sent  300,000  of  them 
home  to  their  towns,  or  established  them  upon  lands  that  he  had  bought  for  them. 

*  For  instance,  the  castrense  peculium,  establishing  for  the  first  time  to  the  son  a  property 
of  which  the  father  could  not  dispose.  r    tf     j 
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80,000,000  souls,  and  easily  made  witliout  disturbing  the  citizens 
in  their  indolence,  either  by  taking,  as  Yegetius  says,  wretched 
fellows  unfit  for  private  servants,  or  by  accepting  those  restless  and 
turbulent  men  who  prefer  the  hazards  of  a  life  in  camps  to  the 
duties  of  civil  life,  and  seek  the  peril  of  battle  for  the  sake  of 
pillage  or  adventure.^  But  these  mercenaries  and  these  valets  will 
carry  into  the  armies  sentiments  quite  different  from  honour  and 
patriotism.  This  was  manifested  by  the  insurrections  which  broke 
out  immediately  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  Besides  this,  the 
monarchical  principle  was  introduced  into  the  army,  that  is  to  say, 
favouritism,  and  a  sort  of  hereditary  succession :  officers  of  good 
family  had  the  precedence  over  those  who  were  merely  soldiers  of 

fortune.'-' 

By  making  the  military  service  a  profession  he   separated  the 

*  Plerumque    voluntario   milite   numeri  mppleyitur  {Digest ^  xlix.,  tit.   16,  leg.  4,  §   10), 
according  to  Arrius  Menander,  who  seems  to  have  lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
A  little  later  Dion  Cassius  made  of  this  practice  a  settled  principle  of  the  government.     ''  It  is 
necessary,"  he  makes  M^cenaa  say,  **  to  disarm  the  citizens  and  remove  them  from  the  strong 
places,  and  to  enrol  the  more   indigent,  those  whom   poverty   would   constrain   to   live    by 
plunder  "  (lii.  27).     Later  Yegetius  (i.  7)  says :  "  All  our  misfortunes  come  from  the  negligence 
or  the  cowardice  of  the  commissioners,  who  make  soldiers  of  wretches  whom  private  individuals 
would  scorn  as  valets."     This  evil,  however,  was  of  long  standing,  for  as  early  as  the  year 
23  A.D.  Tiberius  explains  to  the  senate  that  volunteers  of  good  character  are  lacking,  and  hence 
even  vagabonds  must  be   accepted.     Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  4:    Voluntanum  militein  deesse ;   ac,  si 
tuppeditet,  non  eadem  lirtute  ac  modestia  ayere,  quia  plerumque  inopes  ac  vagi  sponte  mUittum 
gumant.     The  legions  remaining  encamped  along  the  frontiers,  their  auxiliaries  were  recruited 
chiefly  among  the  neighbouring  populations,  who,  along  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Atlas, 
were  real  barbarians.     Now,  many  of  these  barbarians  passed  into  the  legions,  obtaining  the 
title  of  citizens,  of  which  the  character  went  on  altering  more  and  more  at  each  generation. 
We  shall  see  in  chapter  Ixxvii.  what  the  legionaries  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  had  come  to  be 
....  truces  corpore,  horridi  sermone,  and  how  they  conducted  themselves   at   the   sack  of 
Cremona  and  of  Rome.     "  Most  of  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,"  says  Otho,  "  are  Germans."    {Ilist.^ 
i.  84.)     And  Tacitus  shows  us  entire  cohorts  of  Germans  attacking  Placentia  ....  cantu  truri, 
et  more  patrio  nudis  corporilms  {ibid.,  ii.  22) ;    lastly,  Suetonius,  in  the  coifticil  of  war  held  by 
Otho,  advises  to  prolong  the  war  for  the  reason  that  the  Germans  of  Vitellius  could  not  support 
the   heats  of   summer   (ibid.,  32) ;    and  later,  Antonius   recommends  that   the  campaign   be 
hastened,  in  order  that  time  should  not  be  left  for  the  enemy  to  call  in  fresh  troops  from 
Germany,  Germanium  unde  vires  {ibid.,  iii.  2).     At  Cremona,  the  third  legion,  which  comes 
from  Svria,  worships  the  rising  sun  ;  a  proof  that  it  is  composed  of  Syrians.     One  of  the  causes 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  Syrian  legions  against  Vitellius  was  the  rumour  that  he  proposed  to 
send  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  and  replace  them  by  the  army  of  Germany :   Quippe  et 
provinciales  sueto  militum  contubemio  yaudebant ,  plerique  necef^situdinibus  et  proptnquitatibu^ 
miuti  {ibid.,  ii.  80).     We  tind  also,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  cohorts  wlio  seem  to  have  been 
levied  in  different  provinces  ;   thus,  the  inscriptions  show  Spaniaixls  in  Switzerland,  Swiss  in 
Britain,  Pannonians  in  Africa,  Illyrians  in  Armenia,  etc. ;   but  these  cohorts  were  afterwaixls 
recruited  in  the  regions  where  they  were  encamped.     See  Ilenzen,  Suyli  equiti  siuyolari. 
■  See  vol.  iii.  p.  734. 
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soldiers  from  the  citizens  and  formed  two  nations  within  the  Empire ; 
the  one  becoming  feeble,  timid,  and  base;  the  other  becoming 
strong  and  insolent,  if  not  always  against  the  enemy,  at  least 
against  the  emperor. 

And  so,  when  the  days  of  disaster  arrive,  and  the  barbarians 
break  the  thin  line  of  the  castra  stativa^  they  will  see  before  them 
only  timid  and  cowardly  multitudes  who  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
a  sword,  as  they  have  been  wont  to  tremble  before  their  emperors. 
Less  than  three  generations  after  Vercingetorix  the  Gauls  seemed 
to  Tacitus  to  have  lost  their  courage,  imhelles} 

Whenever  absolute  power  has  sought  to  establish  itself  it  has 
resumed  the  Koman  principle  of  standing  armies,  disarming  the 
citizens  or  leaving  them  unarmed,  and  this  principle  has  destroyed 
as  many  empires  as  it  has  founded.  It  was  a  national  militia  that 
made  the  fortune  of  Greece  and  Eome,  that  saved  Switzerland 
in  her  mountains,  Holland  upon  her  canals,  the  United  States  in 
their  vast  territory;  and  it  was  the  standing  army  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation  which,  exalting  the  ambition  or  the 
confidence  of  its  chief,  caused  Charles  Y.  to  die  in  solitude, 
Louis  XIY.  in  sadness,  and  Napoleon  in  captivity.^ 

The  tumults  among  the  legions  which  disorganized  the  Empire, 
and  the  success  of  the  barbarian  invasion  which  overthrew  it,  were 
the  consequences  of  i}iQ  organization  which  Augustus  gave  to  his 
military  forces.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  all  the  institutions 
which  he  considered  elements  of  order  very  quickly  became 
elements  of  disturbance :  the  legions  in  the  provinces,  the 
pra3torians  in  the  city,  the  senate  in  the  Curia,  which  was  a 
permanent  hot-bed  of  conspiracies ;  that,  finally,  what  had  appeared 
to  him  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  security — the  isolation  of  the 
cities  and  the  disarming  of  the  provincials,  proved  to  be  but  a 
cause  of  weakness  to  the  Empire. 

'  In  the  year  21  {Ann.,  iii.  46).  Many  cities,  however,  retained  arms  and  a  police 
soldiery.  See  the  author's  Memoire  on  the  Tribuni  militum  a  populo,  in  vol.  xxix.  of  Mem,  de 
VAcad.  des  inscr.,  and  chap.  Ixxxiii.  of  the  present  work. 

=*  Unfortunately  for  France  her  late  enemies  were  able  to  unite  both  principles:  the 
constitution  of  a  regular  army,  which  secured  military  science  and  discipline,  and  the  arming 
of  the  entire  country,  which  gavs  them  numbers  and  strength. 


VOL.  IV. 
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lY. — Vain  Efforts  to  Eestore  the  Old  Condition  of  Society. 
The  Rule  of  Augustus  is  an  Absolute  Monarchy  with 
A    Republican    Exterior. 

Was   the   emperor   more   happily   inspired   when   he   attempted 
to   restore   the   early   manners    and    beliefs  ?      Even    at    Rome    he 

failed,  and  with  much  more  reason 
in  the  Empire.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  this  should  be  so, 
that,  among  others,  which  Davus 
gives  to  his  master  when  he  re- 
proaches Horace  with  for  ever 
extolling  the  ancient  times,  while 
he  was  incapable  of  imitating 
them.^ 

In  order  to  reform  morals, 
says  Montesquieu,  there  must  be 
morals  to  reform,  and  the  friends 
and  counsellors  of  Augustus,  and 
Augustus  himself,  had  none.  He 
made  no  scruple  of  seducing  Roman 
matrons,  an  offence  even  at  Rome 
of  the  gravest  character;  and  if 
his  edicts  were  very  moral,  never- 
theless the  farces  and  theatrical 
pieces  in  which  he  took  delight 
were  nothing  but  criminal  amours 
and  disgusting  jokes.  "  Examine," 
Ovid  says  to  him,  ''the  expenses  of  your  games;  you  will  find 
many    infamous    things    bought   with    good    money."  ^       The    most 


Roman  Matron.^ 


*  Sat.f  II.  vii.     Tlie  poet  had  already  said  {Carm.,  iii.  24) :  .  .  .  .  quid  leges  sine  mortbus 
van(S  projiciunt  f 

■^  From  a  bas-relief  in  the  LouvTe.  (Clarac,  ^f^l8Se  de  Sculpture,  No.  407.) 
Trist.,  ii.  509.  Cf,  Suet.,  Octav.,  60.  71  :  Ad  vitiatidas  viryines  prompfior,  qua  stbi 
undique,  etitim  ab  iLVore,  conquirereyitur.  UoWaiQ  yvvmllv  ixpnro  (Dion,  liv.  16).  This 
historian,  who  is  very  favourahle  to  Augustus,  says,  in  relation  to  the  reforms  of  the  ruler : 
"  He  did  not  disturb  himself  at  the  contradiction  existing  between  his  words  and  his  conduct." 
i^Ibid.)     Cf.  irf.,  Ivi.  43,  and  the  story  of  Zonaras  in  reference  to  Athenodoru55.     When  the 
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extolled  work  of  Augustus,  his  laws  de  aduUeriis  and  de  maritandis 
ordinibus,  was  a  great  but  useless  effort ;  the  laws  did  little  good, 
since  manners  remained  unchanged,  and  much  harm,  since  they 
gave  birth  to  the  race  of  informers;  and  in  authorizing  the  ruler 
to  penetrate  into  private  life  they  furnished  his  successors  with 
the  means  of  striking  down  as  adulterers  those  whom  they  could 
not  indict  as  conspirators. 

In   the   same  way,   in  order  to  undertake   the   impossible  task 


/"  A^^^ 


Tlieatrical  Scene. 


of  restoring  life  to  a  moribund  religion,  it  is  necessary  at  least  to 
believe  in  it.  But  for  a  long  time  the  enlightened  class  had 
ceased  to  have  faith  in  the  gods  of  Olympus.  More  tlian  a 
century  before  Augustus,  Polybius  had  said:  ''That  which  has 
made   the  safety    of    Eome    has   been    the    exaggerated   fear   of   the 

gods I   cannot  doubt  that  the  legislator  in  thus  acting   has 

sought  to  control  the  multitude.  If  states  were  composed  solely 
of   wise   men,    institutions    of   this   kind   could   be   dispensed   with; 

senate  requested  hiin  to  arrest,  by  severe  regulations,  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  women,  it 
appimred  mere  pleasantry  (Dion,  liv.  16). 

^  From  a  bas-relief  in  the  Furnese  Collection. 

s2 
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I 


but  since  the  crowd  is  filled  with  ungovernable  passions  and  blind 
frenzies,  it  has  been  necessary  to  restrain  them  bv  the  fear  of  the 
unknown  with  all  its  paraphernalia  of  alarming  fictions."  A  little 
later  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  Scaevola,  regarded   the  popular  religion 

as  a  tissue  of  follies; 
useful  follies,  according 
to  Strabo,  and  to  be  re- 
spected in  the  interests 
of  government.  Yarro 
thought  as  he  did. 

Olympus  was  now, 
therefore,  only  a  store- 
house of  bric-a-brac 
filled  with  costumes, 
figures,  theatrical 
machines  which  still 
were  alarming  to  women 
and  children;  and 
whence  the  statesman 
or  the  poet,  according  to 
the  need  of  the  moment, 
obtained  the  burattho 
necessary  for  th(^  b(»st 
effect  of  an  ode  or  an 
oration.' 

Hence  there  Avere 
no  candidates  for  the 
sacerdotal  ofiices,  even 
for  those  formerly  most 
gratifying  to  family 
pride.  Augustus  Avitli 
difficulty  recruited  the  college  of  vestals  ;=^  and  being  unable  or 
afraid  to  do  anything  with  Claudius  made  him  an  augur.  Ue 
liimseK  w^as  not  devout,  in  spite  of  his  devotions;  it  is  remembered 

'  In  the  CfPmrs  of  .Tiilian  (c.  27)  Sileiius,  reproaching  Augustus  for  havinjcr  given  Olympus 
a  "  heap  of  gods,"  calls  him  a  "  maker  of  dolls." 

^Bronze  statue  whose  antique  pedestal  is  adorned  with  silver  leaves.  {lironzts  of 
Ilerculnneum,  p.  3.5.) 

•'  Dion,  Iv  22. 


The  Neptune  of  Ilerculaneum.- 


Venus.  Diana. 


....  •  •  't|ni--  -  >i;b)»'- .iiiiiA' 

Apollo.  Vesta. 


Minerva. 


..ini'.>.nv  Mil'  ,7  tiw--   ;  t,.;i  ■     .■•►•ilVi'inr-   uiiiiii.',<tiiiiiu>»--."'iiUlLYH:'.v"'>'iain."  I 

Jupiter.  Juno.  Vulcan. 


ill':.:i'i':n'.'-~:'-:" 


.      ../...•. ..H.»»,i,-.,,...i,.   ..    ,,,,     ..iilmiui.'l 


Ceres.  Mars.  Neptune.  Mercury. 

The  Gods  of  Olympus,  from  a  Pompeian  Fresco. 
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that  he  banished  Neptune  from  the  games  of  the  circus  because 
the  sea-god  had  favoured  Sextus  Pompeius ;  and  in  the  days 
before  he  was  an  important  person  in  the  State,  he  had  played 
with  his  friends  at  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus,  omitting 
in  the  representation  none  of  their  scandalous  adventures.  ''The 
gods  in  heaven  veiled  their  faces  not  to  look  upon  these  scandalous 
adulteries."  *  I  know  not  what  Caesar  would  have  done  with  the 
old  religion,  he  who  openly  in  the  senate  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  whom  no  fatal  omen  announced  by  the  priests 
ever  turned  away  from  any  enterprise.^  Augustus,  after  he  became 
emperor,  believed,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  that  he  could  find 
a  power,  instrumentum  regni^  in  these  superstitions  which  he  himself 
despised,  and  he  essayed  to  consolidate  the  official  religion  with 
feigned  consideration,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  innumerable  people 
who  lived  by  it  as  well  as  those  who  continued  to  take  pleasure 
in  it — a  false  calculation,  ever  repeated  and  ever  disappointed,  for 
which,  however,  Augustus  should  not  be  too  severely  blamed, 
for  at  that  hour,  when  there  was  not  as  yet  a  glimmer  of  light 
on  the  horizon,  we  cannot  reproach  him  that  he  did  not  foresee 
the  religious  future  of  the  world.  This  old  creed  rejuvenated  by 
sceptical  poets,^  these  pious  legends  which  were  now  but  old  wives' 
fables,  aniles  fahulce^  or  magical  incantations ;  these  gods  whose 
decayed  images  were  regilded,  all  this  religious  rubbish  furbished 
up,  and  the  moralities  which  the  ruler  scattered  throughout  his 
decrees,  his  edicts,  and  his  public  addresses  to  conceal  the  old 
age  of  a  worn-out  religion — that  worst  of  decrepitudes — this  all 
seemed  well  to  him,  and  sufficed  his  essentially  Eoman  mind, 
without  depth  or  brilliancy.  Provided  he  could  throw  over  this 
corrupt  social  condition  a  decent  veil,  it  mattered  little  to  him 
what  was  beneath. 

Fifty  years  earlier  the  same  mistake  had  been  made  by  Sylla, 


^  Suet.,  Octav.,  16. 

^  Nee  religione  quidam  ulla  a  quoquam   incepto   absterritus  uiiquam  vel  retardatus  est 
{ibid.,  59). 

^Cf.  Hor.,^a^,  I.  V.  101-103: 

....  Deos  didici  securum  agere  eevum, 
Nee,  si  quid  mirifaciat  natura,  deos  id. 
Tristes  ex  alto  CfPli  defnittere  tecto. 
Saint  Augustine  said  with  good  reason:  Poetas  Romanos  nulli  deorum  pepercisse  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
ii.  12). 
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whose  attempt  at  restoration  had  been  as  futile  as  that  of  Augustus 
was  to  be. 

For  now  the  days  of  Rome  were  ended  and  those  of  the 
world  were  beginning.  Augustus  had  only  a  confused  idea  of  this. 
Heir  of  a  revolution,  and  having  the  duty  by  organizing  it  to 
make  it  triumph,  he  looked  back  and  not  forward.  He  had 
conquered  the  oligarchy,  had  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
perpetual  tribune,  and  he  now  essayed  to  found  a  new  aristocracy. 
At  an  epoch  when  State  necessity  demanded  an  equality  of  rights, 
he  established  as  a  rule  of  the  imperial  government  the  separation 
of  citizens  and  provincials  into  two  peoples.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  in  which  Christianity  was  to  abolish  all  respect  of  persons 
he  made  enfranchisements  more  difficult  and  the  concession  of 
citizenship  rarer.  He  was  so  short-sighted  as  to  believe  that, 
to  save  Rome  and  the  Empire,  it  would  be  enough  to  introduce 
order  by  the  aid  of  old  ideas  and  hypocritical  institutions.  He 
therefore  expended  half  a  century  of  effort  in  striving  to  revive 
tile  old  Roman  society,  with  its  magistrates,  its  orders  of  citizens, 
its  costumes,  its  religious  festivals,  at  the  same  time  depriving  it 
of  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  imposing  upon  it  a  contrary  and 
deadly  principle,  that  of  the  absolute  power  of  an  irresponsible 
monarch. 

From  out  the  order  of  things  founded  by  Augustus  was 
evolved  by  degrees  an  idea  till  then  unknown  in  the  Roman 
world-an  idea  which  came  to  the  surface  again  in  the  modem 
nations  after  the  great  shipwreck  of  the  Middle  Ages,  namely, 
the  State  identified  with  the  person  of  the  ruler,  the  public 
functionaries  regarded  as  his  servants,  the  national  treasure  as 
his  private  fortune,  the  territory  of  the  Empire  as  his  estate 
Some  even  went  further  and  called  this  man,  whom  they  them- 
selves had  made  so  great,  a  god.  We  cannot  cry  out  against 
this,  for  under  another  form  we  do  the  same  with  our  "men  of 
destiny."  Have  we  not  lately  seen  the  leader  of  an  invasion 
take  Heaven  as  the  accomplice  of  his  iniquities,  and  attest  daily 
that  he  was  fulfiUing  a  mission  "with  the  aid  and  by  the  erace 
of  God ! "  J  b     ^ 

Octavius   did   not   disdain    the    advantage   to   be   derived   from 
this  base  complaisance.      At  Rome  he  did  not  venture    to    take   to 
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himself,  by  his  title  of  Auc^ustus,  more  than  a  part  of  the  respect 
granted  to  divine  beings ;  but  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in 
the  East,  where  every  idea  assumes  the  religious  form,  he 
authorized  his  apotheosis,  which  permitted  his  successors  to  obtain 
the  same  in  Rome  itself.^ 

Thus  the  first  emperor,  to  sanction  the  power  born  of  the  civil 
wars,  timidly  attempted  what  the  sacerdotal  castes  and  absolute 
royalties  did  openly,  namely,  to  take  the  gods  for  his  accomplices. 
The  Emperor  of  China  is  the  Son  of  Heaven ;  Louis  XIV.  and 
James  I.  asserted  that  they  were  guided  by  divine  inspiration. 
Likewise  Augustus  was  more  than  mortal,  and  Olympus  received 
him  after  his  death.^  His  successors  performed  miracles  which 
are  gravely  related  by  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.  Vespasian  healed 
maladies,^  as  kings  in  the  mediaeval  period  touched  for  epilepsy  ; 
Marcus  Aurelius  sent  dreams  which  revealed  the  future  ;  and  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  emperors  was  believed  to  restore  sight  to 
the  blind."*  Must  we  regard  this  as  a  huge  and  intentional 
trickery  ?  We  have  shown  how  this  cult  was  developed  out  of 
existing  beliefs.  Many  doubtless  Sneered  in  secret,  and  sometimes 
openly,  as  Seneca,  relating  the  grotesque  arrival  in  Olympus  of 
the  divine  Claudius.  But  the  crowd,  which  is  the  same  in  all 
ages,  takes  delight  in  marvels,  and  the  majority  willingly  accepted 
the  new  divinities;  some  because  there  always  seems  to  be 
something  divine  in  the  great  events  which  begin  a  new  phase 
of  humanity,  others  because  paganism  had  degraded  Olympus  with 
so  many  vices  that,  in  truth,  after  having  brought  the  gods 
down  so  low,  and  having  raised  the  chief  of  the  Empire  so 
high,  it  required  no  effort  for  men  who  believed  in  fauns  and 
satyrs  to  believe  in  the  master  ot  twenty-five  legions  and  of 
the  world.     Pliny  sums  up  in  a  single  sentence  this  faith,  composed 


^  Upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  dtvus  given  to  the  conseci'ated  emperor  after  his 
death,  see  p.  39  and  following  pages. 

2  I  will  quote  neither  Ovid  {Fast.,  i.  609;  Pont,  iv.  9,  105),  nor  Virgil  {Georg.,  iii.  16), 
nor  Horace  (Epist.,  II.  i.  15),  nor  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  91),  and  I  pass  over  the  marvels  so 
boldly  told  by  Suetonius  (Octav.,  6,  94,  97)..  But  liere  is  a  passage  from  Dion  :  AvyovaTog  wc 
Kui  rrXtiov  ri  f/  Kara.  dpOpuirovg  top  tTTfKXrjOtj.  Vegetius  is  still  more  explicit :  Lnperatori,  cum 
Augusti  7iomen  accepit,  tanquam  prcesenti  et  corporali  deo  fidelis  est  prcestanda  devotio  et 
impendendus  pervigil  famulatus. 

^  Suet.,  Vesp.,  7. 

*  Capitol.,  Marc.  Aur.,  18;  and  Spartian,  Hadr.,  23. 
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of    impiety,    baseness,    and    selfish    gratitude :     Dem    est,    he    says, 
jiirare  mortalem^  he  is  a  god   who  makes  himself   the   benefactor   of 
men. 

This  now  cult  had  serious  legal  consequences.  The  emperor 
being  made  dicus  after  his  death,  must  have  been  partly  so  during 
his  lifetime.  lie  will  soon  be  considered  the  incarnation  of  reason 
and  wisdom,  the  living  law,  lex  anlmata ;  ^  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings  had  its  origin  in  this  consent  given  to  the  apotheosis  of 
Augustus. - 

Thus,  from  the  first,  the  emperor  allowed  altars  to  be  reared 
and  worship  to  be  paid  to  him  as  to  a  divinity.  It  was  a  rash 
ambition,  to  impersonate  God  upon  earth.  A  man  should  at  least 
find  out  an  aim  towards  which  might  be  directed  the  activity  of 
the  people  whose  earthly  Providence  he  had  caused  himself  to  be 
made ;  without  which  aim  this  people,  if  it  is  poor,  languishes 
like  those  Oriental  races  who  for  so  many  centuries  spend  their 
life  in  daydreams  under  the  shadow  of  their  palm  trees ;  or, 
if  it  is  rich,  sinks  into  the  enervating  languor  of  prosperity, 
dragging  out  in  the  midst  of  coiTuption  a  life  without  honour 
and  without  strength.  Eome  was  virtuous  and  valiant  wljile 
the  enemy  was  prowling  around  Latium,  and  the  threatening 
Hannibal  showed  clearly  where  duty  lay.  In  those  days  there 
was  faith  towards  the  gods,  respect  towards  rulers,  and,  together 
with  liberty,  there  was  discipline  in  all  ranks  and  devotion  to 
their  country.  When  the  world  was  conquered  and  the  Eepublie 
had  perished,  this  people,  who  no  longer  had  the  care  of  their 
own  defence  nor  the  responsibility  of  their  own  affairs,  interested 
themselves  in  nothing  save  in  being  amused;  and  Augustus 
emphn'cd  his  ingenuity  and  his  wealth  in  making  the  Eoman  life 
a  perpetual  holiday.  He  had  not  created  this  situation,  but  he 
aggravated  it.  He  suppressed  political  life  among  a  people  who 
had  lost  the  religious,  and  could  not  as  yet  have  the  scientific,  life. 


'  Const itutio  principis  vim  legis  obtinet  (Gaius,  i.  2,  5) quod  principi  placidt  legis 

vigorem  habet  (Inst.,  i.  2,  §  6).  ^ 

-  In  the  formation  of  this  idea  of  divine  right  we  must  allow  its  share  to  the  Hebrew 
custom  of  consecration  renewed  by  the  church  for  the  kings  of  Europe.  Priests  and  legists, 
who  regard  human  affairs  from  different  points  of  view,  were  brought,  the  former  by  biblical, 
the  latter  by  Roman  tradition,  to  say  by  the  mouth  of  Bossuet:  '"O  kings,  you  are  gods!"  and 
by  that  of  the  French  parliament :  "  Si  icut  le  rot,  fi  veut  la  loi!'" 
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And   what   did   he   put   in   place   of   all   these  great  voids  ?      Only 
amusement — panem  et  circenses. 

To  sum  up,  the  Empire  was  necessary  and  inevitable,  but  to 
imity  of  command  a  unity  in  the  State  ought  to  have  corresponded : 
a  political  unity,  through  general  institutions  having  their  roots 
in  the  cities  and  rising  through  the  successive  grades  to  the  very 
head  of  the  Empire ;  a  military  unity,  through  an  organization 
which  should  interest  each  in  the  defence  of  all;  and  a  moral 
unity,  through  a  community  of  ideas  and  sentiments. 

Augustus  apj)arently  simplified  this  difficult  problem ;  really, 
he  was  able  neither  to  solve  it  nor  even  to  comprehend  it.  He 
constituted  for  himself  a  unity  of  command,  and  for  his  subjects 
he  believed  that  a  community  of  interests  would  suffice  for  safety. 
This  selfish  union  he  sought  to  produce  by  order,  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  vigilant  police  system.  But  what  peace  had  done  war 
undid ;  and  the  interests  which  were  hurt  by  palace  revolutions, 
by  the  condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  by  the  invasions  of 
barbarians,  did  not  defend  a  government  Avhich,  after  having 
promoted   them,  ended   by  ruining  them. 

•  In  the  place  of  Augustus,  Ca3sar  perhaps  would  have  fulfilled 
this  task ;  and  the  result  was  worth  the  pains  of  a  great  effort, 
for  had  the  Eoman  Empire  been  strongly  organized  it  might  have 
held  at  bay  the  barbarians  and  civilized  them,  as  it  did  the 
Spaniards  and  Gauls,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Augustus  undertook 
to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Eliine  and  Danube. 

If  from  the  ruler  we  turn  to  the  man,  it  must  be  confessed 
one  cannot  love  this  character,  who  had  no  originality  or  enthusiasm, 
who  wrote  out  in  advance  what  he  wished  to  say  to  his  friends 
and  even  to  his  wife,  and  who  by  turns  did  well  or  ill  as  interest 
seemed  to  him  to  dictate ;  cruel  in  cold  blood,  clement  by 
calculation ;  the  assassin  of  Cicero,  the  protector  of  Cinna ;  a 
Tartufe  of  piety,  but  without  religion;  the  model,  in  fine,  of 
statesmen,  if  statesmanship  be  the  art  of  ruling  men  by  terror 
and  deceit.  In  their  greatness  Caesar  and  Alexander  were  lovable. 
Napoleon  terrible;  Augustus,  commanding  neither  sympathy  nor 
admiration,    is    not    among    them,    and    must    take    his    place    far 

beneath. 

At  the   same    time    he  will    remain   a   great    figure    in  history. 
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Why?  Because  he  caused  80,000,000  of  men  to  live  in  peace 
for  forty -four  years.  ^'Thc  human  race,"  says  Pliny,  *^  decrees 
him  the  civic  crown."  ^ 


'  Phiiy.  Ili^f.  Xaf.,  xvi.  3.  Velleiiia  Paterculus  sums  up  the  consequences  ot  the  est 
lishraent  of  the  Empire  in  tliese  words:  Summota  o  Foro  seditio,  ambitio  Campo,  discor, 
Curia.     Pliny  the  younger  says  the  same  (iii.  20). 


estab- 
dia 


Augustus  veiled  and  crowned  witli  Laurel  (Cameo). 


NINTH   PERIOD. 

THE     C^SAES     AND     THE    FLAVII    (14  96    a.d.), 
CONSPIKACIES    AND    CIVIL    WAKS. 

TEN    ExMPERORS,    OF    WHOM    SEVEN    ARE    ASSASSINATED. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 


THE   REI&N    OF   TIBERIUS    TO    THE   DEATH   OF    DRUSUS   (14-23). 


I. — Wise  Beginnings  of  Tiberius;    Germanicus  (14-19). 

FROM  the  beautiful  shores  of  Baiae,  Naples,  and  Sorrento,  we 
see  on  the  horizon  a  dark  mass  rising  from  the  sea,  inacces- 
sible save  at  one  point,  the  island  of  Capri,  whose  rocks  almost 
everywhere  overhang  the  waves.  Around  them  still  hovers  the 
memory  of  the  terrible  old  man  wasting  in  debauchery  and  cruel 
pleasures  the  remnant  of  a  life  already  too  long.  Tiberius  is  for 
ever  at  Capri;  Tacitus  has  chained  his  image  to  the  rock.  But 
the  isle  and  the  tyrant  mutually  wi'ong  each  other.  Capri,  beloved 
of  Augustus,  was  not  so  terrible,^  and  Tiberius  was  not  always  so 

'  This  chapter  and  the  following  were  published  by  rae  in  1853  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  thesis;  and  I  change  them  in  no  respect.  The  view  I  at  that  time  held  is  the  one 
tending  to  p  evail  in  England,  Germany,  and  Plolland.  Cf.  Merivale  {History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  1865);  Stahr  {Tibprius,  1863);  Sievers  (Tiberius  und  Tacitus,  1870); 
Karsten  [de  Taciti  Jide,  etc.) ;  Beesly  (Tiberius,  IS7S) ;  Arnold  (The  Roman  System  of  Pro- 
inncial  Admifiistration,  1879);  Freytag  (Tiberius  und  Tacitus,  IS70);  and  Hoeck  (Rojnische 
Geschichte)  go  even  much  too  far  ;  the  latter  does  not  hesitate  to  say  :  "  Wer  die  Reihe  der 
hnporatoreyn  durch  Jahrhundert  verfolgt  hat,  und  warn  Hass  und  Gunst  fern  lieyen,  der  muss 
Tiberius  Principat  den  ehrenwerthestor,  zuzahlen  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  190).. 

■^  Capri,  which  had  belonged  to  Naples,  was  bought  by  Augustus  in  the  year  29  B.C.  (Dion, 
Iii.  43),  whence  we  infer  that  this  emperor  had  the  intention  of  building  a  villa  there.     Behind 
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infamous.  In  this  Plessis-les-Tours  of  the  imperial  Louis  XI. 
were  concealed  not  so  much  cruelty  and  vice  as  contempt  for  the 
human  race.      He  had  found  them  so  vile  ! 

To  distinguish  the  good  from  the  ill  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
is  almost  a  crime;  to  show  that  the  contemporaries  of  this  emperor 
were  no  better  than  himself,  and  that  there  could  result  only  fatal 
consequences  from  the  situation  created  for  the  former  by  their 
vices  and  their  recollections — for  the  latter  by  his  character  and 
by  the  perils  with  which  he  was  menaced — would  be  to  expose 
oneself  to  the  reproach  of  attempting  the  rehabilitation  of  a  tyrant. 
I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  move  for  a  new  trial  of  Tiberius; 
his  condemnation  is  legitimate,  but  all  the  preambles  to  it  are  not 
so;    I  shall  essay  to  determine  those  which  history  should  keep. 

Tacitus  saw  in  Tiberius  mainly  the  enemy  of  the  senate  ;  we 
are  bound  to  see  the  ruler  and  to  cease  considering  Eome  as  the 
whole  Empire,  thus  subordinating  the  interests  of  80,000,000  of 
men  to  those  of  a  class  which  by  plots  protested  against  its  own 
abdication.  The  emperor  and  the  senate,  the  executive  and  the 
conspirators,  palace  intrigues  and  judicial  murders,  doubtless  form 
a  scene  more  dramatic  and  simpler.  At  the  risk  of  a  little 
disorder,  let  us  bring  upon  this  narrow  stage  the  people  of  the 
provinces. 

Tiberius  was  of  that  ambitious  Claudian  family  who  had  had 
twenty-eight  consulships,  five  dictatorships,  seven  censorships,  and 
as  many  triumphs.  The  marriage  of  his  mother  with  Octavius 
and  his  adoption  by  Augustus  had  brought  him  into  the  house  of 
the    Ciesars.      He    had    loved   his   brother  with  devotion.^      To    see 

its  rampart  of  perpendicular  cliffs  Capri  presents  many  beautiful  sites,  and  is  renowned  for  its 
climate.  The  narcissus  blooms  there  in  December,  and  all  the  year  round  the  air  is  perfumed 
with  the  fragrance  of  aromatic  plants.  In  reading  Tacitus  we  must  not  forget  what  he  himself 
says  of  the  training  in  rhetoric  given  to  the  young  Romans  {,de  Orat.,  35).  The  characteristic 
of  the  literature  of  this  time  is  a  forced  and  declamatory  tone,  which  exaggerates  all  thino-s, 
inyentia  verba.  Petronius  also  ridicules  these  athletes  of  the  schools  who"  when  tliey  make 
their  debut  at  the  bar,  seem  to  fall  from  another  world,  so  much  are  they  strangers  to  real  life. 
In  tlieir  declamations  there  were  always  pirates  with  chains  in  ambusli'on  the  shore,  tyrants 
compelling  children  to  murder  their  fathers,  oracles  claiming  human  victims,  etc.,  etc. 
Satyricon,  2:  Xuper  ventosa  istcec  et  enormis  loquacitm  Atheuas  ex  Asia  commigravit 
animosque  Jurenum  et  maf/na  surgentes  ....  adfavit.  In  the  time  of  xVugustus  we  find 
iSnabo  complaining  of  the  Oriental  exaggeration  that  gained  ground  in  Rome. 

'  Suetonius  {  7V6.,  r)0)  stiys  that  he  one  day  betrayed  Drusus  by  showing  to  Augustus  a 
letter  of  liis  brother's,  fpin  seciini  de  coc/endo  ad  restituendam  liberfatem  Aitf/uxfo  agebat.  Is  it 
needful  for  me  to  say  that  I  no  more  believe  in  the  republicanism  of  Drusus  than  in  that  of 
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him  once  more,  Tiberius  travelled  seventy  leagues  in  a  day  ;  and 
when  he  brought  back  the  body  of  Drusus  from  the  banks  of  the 
Khine  to  Eome,  he  walked  on  foot  before  the  funeral  train  all 
the  long  road.  Twenty  years  later  he  still  was  mindful  of 
his  brother,  whose  name  he  associated  with  his  own  upon  a 
temple  built  with  the  spoils  taken  in  his  victories.*  He  separated 
from  his  first  wife,  to  marry  Julia,  only  upon  the  express  command 
of  Augustus,  but  his  heart  remained  always  with  Yipsania.  ^^  One 
day  when  he  accidentally  met  her,"  says  his  biographer,  '^his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  remained  fixed  upon  her  so  long  as  she 
was  in  sight;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  guard  against  Yipsania's  appearing 
before  him.^ 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  pronounced 
in  public  the  eulogy  of  his  father ; 
Augustus  had  done  this  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  The  Koman  youth  were 
trained  to  eloquence  as  much  as  to 
war:  language  was  the  weapon  of 
peace,  but  we  shall  shortly  see  that 
sanguinary  warfare  was  waged  with  it. 
While  still  a  youth  Tiberius  pleaded 
before  Augustus  for  king  Archelaos,  the 
city  of  Tralles,  and  the  Thessalians ;  and 

in  the  senate  he  interceded  in  behalf  of  Thyatira,  Laodicea,  and 
Chios,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  His  first  words  in  public 
were  thus  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  the  provincials,  and 
Augustus  gave  him  the  honourable  mission  of  going  to  receive 
from   the   Parthians   the   restored    standards    of    Crassus.      All   the 

Agrippa  and  Germauicus  ?  The  same  author  accuses  him  of  having  been  destitute  of  affection 
for  his  son;  nature  and  two  authors,  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  xvii.  61)  and  Dion  (Ivii.  22),  say 
the  contrary.  Tacitus  himself  tells  of  the  grief  of  Tiberius  at  the  death  of  Drusus  and  of  his 
son  {Ann.,  iv.  8  and  15).     The  conspiracy  against  Tiberius  subsisted  against  his  memory  f^Ann., 

iv.  11  and  33). 

^  Suet.,  Tib.,  20.  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  friend  whom  the  emperor  retained  for  thirty  years, 
Lucilius,  a  senator,  whose  death  afflicted  Tiberius  much :  omnium  illi  tristium  cceterommque 
socius  (Ann.,  iv.  15).  lie  had  other  friends  also  :  the  great  jurist  Nerva,  and  Flaccus,  who  was 
prfefect  of  Egypt  (Philo,  adv.  Flacc,  initio). 

^  Suet.,  Tib.,  7.  '  . 

=*  Agate-onyx  in  two  layers,  48  miUim.  by  36.     Magnificent  cameo  in  the   Cabinet  de 

France,  No.  213. 

VOL.  IV.  "^ 


Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius. 
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Coin  of  Tralles.^ 


duties  intrusted  to  him  by  his  adopted  father  were  performed  with 
energy  and  intelligence;    at  the   time  of  the  war  with  Marbod  he 

saved  the  Empire  from  a  dangerous  crisis.^  After 
the  death  of  Agrippa  no  general  could  show 
more  brilliant  services.  He  had  fought  in  Spain 
and  among  the  Alps,  had  been  governor  of  Gaul, 
had  given  a  king  to  Amienia,  and  conquered  the 
Pannonians.  ''Nine  times,'-  he  himself  wrote,  "I 
have  been  sent  by  Augustus  across  the  Ehine."  He 
had  subdued  the  Germans,  transported  40,000  barbarians  into 
Belgium,  and  reassured  the  Empire  after  the  defeat  of  Varus. 
With  the  exception  of  the  period  of  his  stay  iu  Khodes,  he  had 
for  thirty  years  been  concerned  in  the  most  important  affairs, 
and  he  entered  upon  the  imperial  power  full  of  talents  and 
experience.^ 

Augustus,  long  prejudiced  against  him,  ended  by  regarding 
him  as  the  best  support  of  the  imperial  power.  "  Adieu,  my 
dear  Tiberius,"  Augustus  wrote  to  him.  "May  you  have 
success  of  every  kind.  Adieu,  bravest  of  soldiers  and  wisest  of 
generals." 

Such  was  the  man  who,  upon  the  death  of  Augustus^  assumed 
the  imperial  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,*  his  passions  cooled, 
his  mind  and  experience  in  full  maturity.  We  should  add, 
however,  that  his  morals  were  probably  no  better  than  those  of 
the  Eoman  nobility  in  general;^  that  his  temper  was  surly, 
tristissimus  hominum^  says  Pliny ;  that  his  character  was  harsh, 
vindictive,    showing    no    reluctance    to     shed    blood,    as    with    all 


*  See  p.  127  sq. 

^  TPAAAIANQN.     nTBlA  :  souvenir  of  the  Pythian  games. 

'  Tantts  rebus  exercitus,  says  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iv.  11);  tantum  rerum  cxpeiientiam  {ibid.,  vi. 
48).  Nothing  of  what  1  say  concerning  Tiherius  is  taken  .from  Veil.  Paterculus  or  from  Val. 
Maximus,  hut  from  Suetonius  and  Dion,  who  rarely  spare  him,  and  from  Tacitus,  his  avowed 
enemy.    Velleius,  who  served  under  him,  shows  his  great  military  qualities. 

*  Tiberius,  who  was  born  November  17th,  42  B.C.,  wai>,  at  the  date  of  his  accession, 
fifty-five  years,  nine  months,  and  three  days  old.  The  statue  of  Tiberius  discovered  at  Piperno 
(Privernum)  is  regarded  as  iconic.     It  is  in  the  Vatican,  Braccio  Nuovo,  No.  494. 

'  I  dare  not  say  they  were  better.  However,  before  the  famous  orgies  of  Capri,  I  do  not 
find  him  reproached  by  tlie  soldiers  with  a  love  of  wine ;  .furthermore,  his  nick-name,  much 
more  than  his  character,  seems  to  have  been  a  cause  of  reproach — Biberius,  instead  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  for  Suetonius  attests  (Tib.,  18)  that  in  camp  lie  lived  as  a  soldier,  eating  off  th2  ground 
and  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 


Statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Piperno  (in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican). 
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frequenters  of  the  amphitheatre ;  ^  that,  finally,  Augustus  was 
many  times  obliged  to  moderate  his  zeal  in  punishing  every  word 
and  act  contrary  to  the  new  government.  These  characteristics  and 
the  danger  of  his  position  explain  his  reign  in  advance.  It  was  the 
reverse  of  his  adopted  father's.  No  more  than  Augustus  does 
Tiberius  show  himself  a  truly  groat  statesman,  but  he  was  a  good 
administrative  officer,  and  for  the  first  nine  years  a  mild  ruler, 
because  in  those  nine  years  he  was  able,  like  the  emperor,  to  live 
easily,  by  using  ordinary  skill;  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
became  cruel  like  the  triumvir,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  then 
encountering  the  perils  and  threats  which  Octavius  had  met  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career. 

The  critical  moment  for  a  government  is  that  of  its  founder's 
death.  Then  alone  its  nature  and  duration  are  determined. 
Tiberius  thought  no  more  than  Augustus  did  of  the  morrow ;  he 
continued  his  hypocritical  moderation,  and  made  it,  so  to  speak, 
the  rule  of  the  imperial  government.  Hence,  those  continual 
alternations  of  a  feigned  abandonment  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  ruler  and  sanguinary  acts  of  violence  in  its  maintenance  ;  those 
hopes  continually  revived  only  to  be  continually  destroyed,  and  the 
oft-evoked  phantom  of  the  Kepublic  which  ensnared  to  their  death 
80  many  generous  but  credulous  men.  Besides,  the  will  of 
Augustus  obliged  Tiberius  to  follow  this  line  of  conduct.  He 
feigned  at  first  to  give  up  all  to  the  senate  and  consuls,  as  if 
he  had  doubts  concerning  his  rights.  From  the  palace  of  the 
expiring  emperor  the  order  had  been  sent  out  to  the  centurion  in 
charge  of  Agrippa  Postumus  to  put  the  latter  to  death.  When  the 
soldier  came  to  say  he  had  done  it,  ''  I  have  given  no  orders," 
said  Tiberius,  "  you  shall  account  to  the  senate  for  this."  But 
no  investigation  was  made  in  regard  to  the  matter,  for  no 
person  was  interested  in  the  victim.-^ 


^  These  continual  spectacles  of  death  must  have  very  quickly  hardened  men's  hearts.  We 
read  in  Pliny  (xxviii.  2)  that  they  came  to  regard  it  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  certain  maladies 
to  drink  gladiator's  blood :  Ut  vivente  poculo,  calidem  spirayitemque  sanguinem.  To  this  we 
add  the  cruelties  permitted  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  slaves,  attested  by  facts  wliich  Tacitus 
relates  {Ann.,  xiv.  42 ;  cf.  Pliny,  Epist.,  iii.  15)  on  the  subject  of  Pedanius,  Largius  Macedo, 
and  Vedius  Pollio. 

^  Tacitus  accuses  Tiberius  of  this  murder.  According  to  Suetonius,  it  was  not  known 
whether  Augustus,  dying,  had  left  the  order,  quo  materiam  tuynultus  post  se  subduceret, 
or  whether  Livia,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius  or  unknown  to  him,  had  caused  Agrippa  to  be 
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Tiberius  called  the  senate  together  modestly  and  with  few 
words,  ^'that  they  might  deliberate  upon  the  honours  due  to 
Auo-ustus."  This  reserve  was  manifested  only  towards  the  senators. 
Imperator,  he  had  written  to  the  legions  as  emperor;  perpetual 
tribune,  he  had  at  Eome  received  the  oaths  of  fidelity  from  the 
people  and  the  magistrates,  had  given  the  countersign  to  the 
prfptorians,  and  had  gathered  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Forum  and  even  to  the  Curia;  hesitating  in  nothing 
or  anywhere,  except  before  the  senate. 

This  first  session  was  like  many  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; 
flattery  and  baseness  on  the  one  side,  and  a  feigned  disinterested- 
ness on  the  other;  always  the  same  scene  so  often  acted,  but 
this  time  with  the  difference  that  the  prince  noted  the  free  words 
and  imprudent  avowals,  and  silently  marked  those  whom  he 
considered  objects  of  suspicion  to  be  his  victims. 

By  one  of  those  revolutions  so  frequent  in  human  opinions, 
men  were  more  republican  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus 
than  they  had  been  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and 
they  were  to  be  yet  more  so  at  the  court  of  Nero  than  at  that 
of  Tiberius.  The  Eepublic,  retreating  further  and  further  from 
men's  minds  and  becoming  only  a  memory,  was  invested  with  that 
prestige  with  which  the  human  mind  covers  all  that  is  long  since 
past— a  fortunate  disposition,  since  in  securing  our  respect  for  the 
past,  it  prevents  the  present  from  rushing  too  eagerly  towards 
the  future;  but  a  dangerous  illusion  when  this  respect  becomes 
a  worship  and  by  this  worship  men  try  to  restore  life  to  what 
death  has  irrevocably  smitten.  There  were,  therefore,  still  repub- 
licans, but  as  nothing  had  been  regulated  in  respect  to  the  imperial 


put  to  death  under  a  pretended  order  of  Aug-ustus.  These  words  explain  the  answer  of  Tiberius, 
se  nihil  imperasse.  Tacitus,  Dion,  and  SuetoniiLS  agree  in  representing-  this  Agrippa  as  a  coarse 
and  ignorant  man,  stupid  in  raind  and  ferocious  in  temper,  Dion  adds  (Iv.  32)  that  his  property 
had  been  confiscated,  which  proves  that  it  was  the  iitention  of  Augustus  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment  passed  upon  him  should  be  for  life,  since  ordinary  banishment  did  not  bring  with  it 
the  confiscation  of  property  nor  even  the  loss  of  civil  rights.  (Cf.  Ovid,  Trist.,  V.  ii.  56-57 ; 
and  Digest,  xxviii.  1,8;  xlviii.  22,  fr.  4,  7,  §  3 ;  fr.  14,  §  1  ;  fr.  17,  18  pr.)  Deportation  or 
exile,  on  the  contrary,  destroyed  all  civil  rights.  The  exile  was,  under  the  Empire,  regarded  as 
civilly  dead.  {Digest,  xxxvii.  1,  fr.  13  and  fr.  7,  §  5;  ibid.,  4,  fr.  1,  §  8;  fr.  5,  §  2 ;  xlviii.  12  ; 
and  Paulus,  lib.  iii.  Sent.,  tit.  4.)  This  death  of  Agrippa  was,  however,  one  of  those  Stat« 
crimes  from  which  despotism  does  not  recoil.  It  was  brought  about  doubtless  by  the  attempt  a 
slave  had  made,  on  news  of  the  approaching  end  of  Augustus,  to  carry  off  Agrippa  to  the 
armies  in  Germany,  which  a  few  days  later  rose  in  insurrection.     (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  30.) 
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succession,  there  were  also  candidates  for  the  Empire.  Towards 
Octavius,  the  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  the  vanquisher  of  Brutus  and 
Antony,  the  pacificator  of  the  world,  men  had  willingly  assumed 
the  attitude  of  obedience.  It  was  a  time  of  repose,  a  dictatorship 
useful  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  and  merely  lasting  longer 
than  CcTDsar's.  But  if  an  autocracy  was  necessary,  why  Livia's  son 
rather  than  the  son  of  Piso,  of  Pollio,  or  of  Lepidus?  And  these 
nobles  who  believed  themselves  worthy  of  the  supreme  power  were 
numerous  enougli,  and  well  enough  known  for  Augustus  in  his 
last  hours  to  name  them  to  Tiberius  and  discuss  their  chances.^ 
One  of  them  ventured  to  propose  to  give  the  new  emperor  his 
share  ;^  ^' Let  him  either  accept  or  waive  his  claim,"  exclaimed 
another;  and  he  had  his  reasons  for  hesitation,  adds  Suetonius, 
for  he  was  in  the  midst  of  perils.  He  knew  this  well  when  he 
said  to  his  friends  in  his  energetic  but  often  coarse  language : 
^^You  have  no  idea  what  a  monster  this  Empire  is,"  or  still 
better :  *'  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears."  ^  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
the  immense  wealth  which  some  of  these  nobles  had  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  pride  of  these  men  who,  not  long  ago,  untrammelled 
and  masters  of  the  world,  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  their 
condition  of  subjects  of  a  ruler  and  of  the  law.  Their  friend 
Tacitus  tells  of  a  young  patrician,  Sylla  by  name,  who  at  the 
theatre  refused  to  yield  his  place  to  an  ex-praetor,  and  the  latter, 
a  new  man,  was  forced,  after  long  disputes  in  the  senate,  to  be 
content  with  mock  amends.'* 

'  Such  were  the  adversaries  by  whom  Tiberius  felt  himself 
surrounded ;  he  had  seen  them  engaged  in  their  conspiracies  under 
Augustus;  and  he  knew  them  well,  for  he  had  filled  the  post  of 
public  accuser  against  them.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  his 
own  personal  enemies,  the  former  friends  of  the  young  Caesars 
and  of  Agrippa,  those  who  had  menaced  or  had  despised  him 
when  an  exile  in  Ehodes.  There  was  a  formidable  account  to 
settle  with  such  a  man. 

Tiberius    opened     his     reign    with    favours     to     the     senate. 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  13. 

^  This  refers  to  a  division  of  which  Dion  speaks  (Ivii.  2).     The  Empire  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts :  Rome  and  Italy,  the  armies,  and  the  provinces. 
'  Suet.,  Tib.,  24,  25. 
'  Ann.,  iii.  31. 
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Continuing  the  movement  of  concentration  of  all  the  powers  which 
had   been   begun  by   Augustus,    he    transferred   the   elections   from 
the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Ciiria.^      Like  his  predecessor,  Tiberius 
perfectly    understood    that    the    crowd     of    the     Campus    Martins, 
easy    to    deceive,    was    subject,  nevertheless,  to  sudden  vicissitudes, 
formidable,  impossible    to    prevent    or   arrest;    but   that   nothing  of 
the  sort  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  Curia,  where  the  voting  was 
viva    voce    and    under    the    ruler's    eye.      The    senate,    therefore, 
was    heir   to   the    comitia ;     and,    as    Tiberius    gave    it    the    show 
of   electoral   power,  he  gave  it  also  the  show  of    legislative    power. 
During    his    reign    the    comitia    passed    but    two    laws ;  ^    all    the 
legislation  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  Curia  by  senatus-consulta, 
or  in  the  palace   by  edicts,^  and   in   the    second   half   of   his   reign 
the  emperor  would  not  even  take  the  pains   to   elaborate  either  of 
them  in  the  privy  council  established   by  Augustus.      He   suffered 
the  senate,  the  docile  instrument  of   the  imperial  will,  to  encroach 
upon   the   other   jurisdictions,   though   multiplying   the   cases  which 
he    reserved    for    himself.      Thus,    under   the   second   emperor   this 
body,   at  once  electoral,   legislative,   and  judicial,  held  a  place  even 
larger  than   under   the   first.       It   occupied   the   entire   stage ;    but 
the   part   which   it   played  there,  we  must  remember,   was  dictated 


^  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  15  and  81.     "  Tliis  was,"  says  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  124),  "  the  execution 

of  a  plan  marked  out  by  Augustus."     He  usually  proposed  himself  the  candidates  for  the  titles 

of  consul   and  pr«tor.     In  respect  to  the  other  offices,  he  designated  a  certain  number  of 

candidates  whom  he  sent  to  the  senate— some  for  that  body  to  make  choice  among  them,  others 

to  draw  their  offices  by  lot  under  his  supervision.     This  being  done,  those  who  were  to  fill  the 

curule  positions  presented  themselves  to  the  centuries,  and  the  inferior  magistrates  to  the  tribes, 

where  they  received  the  confirmation  of  their  title  (Dion,  Iviii.  20).     The  electoral  comitia 

played  the  same  part  under  the   Empire   that  the   comitia   curiata   had   played   under   the 

Republic  since  the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Publilius  l^iilo.      Hence  the  saying  of  Galba  in 

Quintilian  (vi.  3)  :  petis  tanquam  Ctpsaris  candidatus.     A  like  change  took  place,  at  a  period 

unknown,  in  the  municipia  and  the  colonies,  probably  even  in  leaving  some  exceptions:  the 

order   of  the  decurions   appointed  to  the  magistracies,  in  virtue    of   a    Lex  Petronin  often 

mentioned  (cf.  Orelli,  No.  3,67[>,  and  n.  3,  ad  h.  loc),  but  of  which  we  have  not  the  text. 

Zumpt  {Comm.  Epigr.,  p.  60)  refers  this  law  to  the  year  19  a.d.     Thus,  Rome  was  governed 

Hovapx^'^i^Q,   and   the    municipia   apiaroKpaTiKCJQ.      This   aristocracy    (the    order   of  <lecurions) 

eventually  became  hereditary.     In  two  inscriptions  recently  found  at  Prusias  ad  Hypium,  one 

Callicles  is  called  agonothetes  (president)  from  father  to  son  of  the  great  Augustan  games 

celebrated  every  five  years  in  the  temple  of  Augustus  and  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  Ten  First  is 

called  senator  and  censor  for  life.     (G.  Perrot,  Rvplorat.  archeol.  de  la  Galafie.) 

2  Le.v  Junia  Xorbana,  in  the  year  19  (cf.  Gaius,  i.  22  ;  and  Ulpian,  fr.  1,  10,  and  16) ;  and 
Lex  Visellia,  in  the  year  28  (Ulpian,  iii.  5). 

=»  Senatus-conmifian  logis  vicem  obtinet  (Gaius,  i.  4).     Non  ambiyitur  senatuni  jus  facere 

posse  (Ulpian,  in  Digest,  i.  3,  §  9). 
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and  regulated  by  the  ruler.  We  have  here  then  the  worst  thing 
the  world  contains:  the  most  absolute  dependence  under  an 
exterior  of  strength  and  liberty.  This  sham  force  terrifies  even 
him  w^ho   gave   it,    at   the   same    time    that    it    deceives  those  who 

receive  it. 

As  to  the  people,  we  know  well  enough  what  they  had  been 
for  a  century  to  expect  a  word  of  regret  or  murmur.  But  the 
aristocracy  were  less  resigned. 

The  military  despotism  whose  law  is  to  demand  everything 
from  the  soldiery,  under  penalty  also 
of  granting  them  everything,  was  at 
the  foundation  of  the  government  of 
Augustus.  It  became  apparent  on  the 
morrow  of  his  death.  One  of  the 
two  constant  alternatives — the  supreme 
power  of  the  ruler  and  the  demands 
of  the  armies — showed  itself  as  soon 
as  the  new  power  was  believed  to  be 
still  feeble  and  timid.  The  soldiery 
understood  that  upon  them  depended 
the  secui'ity  of  the  emperor  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Empire ;  and  since 
there  were  no  more  civil  wars  by 
which  they  could  be  enriched,  succes- 
sions to  the  throne  were  to  serve  them 
instead.  Three  legions  of  Pannonia  revolted,  demanded  a  denarius 
daily  instead  of  ten  ases,  exemption  from  service  after  sixteen 
years  instead  of  twenty,  and  a  fixed  sum  payable  in  camp  on 
the  day  they  entered  the  veteran  standing.  Tiberius  sent  them 
his  son  Drusus  with  Sejanus,  one  of  the  pra3torian  prefects,  and 
all  the  disposable  troops  in  Italy.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon 
(September  26th),  which  terrified  the  conspirators,  brought  the 
revolt  to  an  end.^ 

Upon   the   Ehine   it   lasted   longer,    and   was    more   dangerous. 
Eight   legions   were    there,    distributed    in    two    camps    under    the 


Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius.^ 


^  Cameo.     {Cabinet  de  France,  No,  217.) 

^  Drusus  put  the  leaders  to  death,  a  needful  severity.     But  Tacitus  is  ready  to  accuse  him 
of  vindictiveness  :  promptum  ad  asperiora  ingenium  {Ann.,  i.  29). 
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command  of  Drusus,  governor  of  Gaul.  The  demands  were  the 
same.  In  the  lower  camp  the  legionaries  murdered  their  cen- 
turions, who  sought  to  restrain  them ;  and  when  Germanicus,  then 
occupied  in  collecting  the  revenue,  hastened  to  the  camp,  they 
claimed  from  him  their  legacy  from  Augustus  and  offered  him 
the  Empire.  At  this  dangerous  word  Germanicus  cried  out  that 
he  would  sooner  die,  and  seizing  his  sword  turned  the  point 
against  his  breast.  '*  Strike  then ! "  his  soldiers  exclaimed ;  and 
his  friends  snatching  from  him  his  sword,  a  legionary  offered  him 
his,  saying :  "  Take  this,  the  edge  is  sharper."  It  was  useless 
to  speak  of  honour  and  loyalty  to  madmen  like  these,  who  were 
already  estimating  what  the  pillage  of  the  Gallic  cities  would 
bring  them;  Germanicus  gave  way  before  the  threat  of  a  civil 
war  that  the  barbarians  would  not  have  failed  to  turn  to  their  own 
advantage.  He  feigned  to  have  received  a  letter  from  Tiberius 
granting  their  demands,  and  doubling  the  legacy  of  Augustus. 
But  he  was  forced  on  the  moment  to  satisfy  the  mercenary 
soldiery,  give  dismissals,  and  distribute  bounties;  the  tribute 
money  just  collected,  and  all  the  personal  funds  of  the  general 
and  his  friends  were  scarcely  enough  to  meet  the  emergency. 

In  the  upper  camp  less  excitement  prevailed.  Germanicus 
went  thither,  received  the  oath,  and  distributed  exemptions  and 
largesses.  But  the  envoys  of  the  senate  arrived  at  the  altar  of 
the  TJbii,  whither  Cecina  had  led  two  of  the  rebellious  legions. 
The  soldiers  believed  that  these  messengers  brought  a  decree  con- 
trary to  the  general's  promises ;  especially  they  suspected  the 
chief  of  the  deputation,  the  ex-consul  Munatius  Plancus,  of 
unfriendliness  towards  them;  they  insulted  him,  pursued  him  to 
the  altar,  where  he  took  refuge  among  the  standards,  and  they 
would  have  killed  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  a 
standard-bearer  and  the  aiTival  of  Germanicus.  This  new  sedition 
decided  the  latter  upon  extreme  measures ;  he  first  sent  away  to 
the  city  of  the  Treviri  his  wife  Agrippina  and  all  his  household, 
with  his  young  son  Caius  who,  born  in  the  camp  and  reared  among 
the  tents,  had  received  from  the  soldiers  the  name  of  Caligula 
(Little  Boots).^      But  the  spectacle  of  women  and  children  of  rank 

^  Quia  plerumque  ad  concilianda  vulgi  studin,  eo  tegniine  pedum  induebatur  (Tac,  Ann.f 
i.  42). 


fleeing    from    a    Roman    camp    to    seek    shelter   among   barbarians 

caught   the   attention   of   the   revolted   soldiery ;    it    astonished   and 

moved   them ;    they   crowded   about   Germanicus,    begging   him   not 

to  inflict  upon  them  this  disgrace ;   they  listened  to  his  reproaches, 

fell  at  his  feet,   and  conquered,   as  the  multitude  so  often  is,   by  a 

woman,  conjured  him  to  punish 

the   guilty.      They   themselves 

seized    the    instigators    of    the 

revolt;   a  tribunal  was  erected, 

the  legionaries,  sword  in  hand, 

surrounded    it ;     each   prisoner 

was  led  up  in  succession,   and 

if   his   comrades    declared   him 

guilty    he     was     flung     down 

among  them  and  instantly  put 

to   death.      Two   other   legions 

encamped     at     Vetera     Castra 

followed     this     example.       A 

victory  was  needed  to  expiate 

these    horrors ;     Germanicus 

profited     by     the     enthusiasm 

of    his    troops    and    led  them 

against    the     enemy. 

the    Marsi    a    space 

miles  was  ravaged ; 

gained    over    an    ambushed 

German    force     ennobled     this 

too  easy  expedition. 

The  avenging  of  Yarns 
still  tarried.  In  the  following 
spring  Germanicus  again  crossed  the  Ehine,  hoping  to  profit 
by  the  quarrel  between  Arminius  and  Segestus,  representing 
the    national    party    and     the     Roman    party,     which    had    lately 

^  A  charming  bronze  statue  found  at  Pompeii  in  1824.  {Mils.  Borbon.,  vol.  v.  pi.  26.) 
Caius,  shod  with  the  cali(/<s,  whence  his  name,  is  clad  in  a  chlamys,  over  which  is  thrown  the 
aegis  with  the  Medusa's  head.  The  silver  ornaments  of  his  cuirass  represent  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun  w^arming  the  earth,  represented  below  between  the  sign  of  Aries  and  Taurus.  This  has 
been  understood  to  be  an  allegory  recording  the  incident  named  in  the  text,  which  occurred  in 
the  month  of  April. 


Among 

of     fifty 

a  victory 


Cuius  as  a  Youth  (Caligula).^ 
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revived.  Segcstus  had  for  a  moment  held  his  rival  a  prisoner,^ 
but  was  now  in  turn  besieged  and  implored  the  succour  of  the 
legions.  The  Cherusci,  menaced  by  Caecina,  allowed  Germanicus 
to  ravage  the  whole  country  of  the  Catti  and  deliver  Segestus. 
Among  the  captives  was  Arminius's  wife. 

Since  the  retreat  of  Segestus,  the  national  party  had  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  last  ravages  of  the  Eomans,  with  Arminius's 
violent  complaints,  had  aroused  the  tribes  to  frenzy.  A  new  league 
was  formed,  and  Germanicus  to  combat  it  followed  the  route  his 
father  had  opened  ;  a  fleet  brought  four  legions  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Ems;  the  Chauci  offered  auxiliaries,  and  the  Komans  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Teutoberg  Forest.  The  army  soon  came  upon  traces 
of  the  great  disaster :  the  half -ruined  ramparts  of  the  camp, 
bleached  bones,  heaps  of  broken  weapons,  and  human  heads  still 
attached  to  the  trees.  The  few  eye-witnesses  of  the  disaster  who 
had  escaped  captivity  or  death,  pointed  out  the  spots  where  the 
legates  had  perished,  where  the  eagles  had  been  taken,  the  place 
where  Yarns  had  killed  himself,  and  the  altars  upon  which  the 
barbarians  had  slain  the  centurions.^  The  legions  interred  these 
mutilated  remains,  a  last  tribute  delayed  for  six  years,  Germanicus 
himself  laying  the  last  stone  upon  their  tomb. 

Arminius,  sharply  pursued,  fell  back  fighting;  one  day  he 
even  very  nearly  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Koman  army  into  a 
marsh,  and  Germanicus,  in  turn,  was  obliged  to  stop.^  He  regained 
the  river,  and  went  on  board  his  fleet,  leaving  the  cavalry  to 
follow  along  the  sea-shore,  and  Csecina  with  his  troops  to  return 
to  the  Ehine  by  the  road  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Arminius  preceded 
him  thither,  and  while  the  Eomans  were  repairing  the  half- 
destroyed  causeway  over  the  marshes,  fell  upon  the  working  parties, 
*  threw  disorder  into  their  ranks,  and  in  the  evening,  turning  the 
streams  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  he  directed  them  upon  the 
narrow  space  where  the  Eomans  were  encamped.  The  night  was 
fri^^htful;    on  both   sides    the    Teutoberg   Forest   was   remembered, 


^  There  were  incessant  strifes  between  these  tribes,  more  unfriendly  to  each  other  than  to 
the  Romans.    A  chief  of  the  Arasibarri  had  also  been  put  in  irons  by  Arminius.     (Tac,  Ann., 

xiii.  55.) 

'  [Cf.  the  splendid  description  of  Tacitus  (Ann.,  i.  60).— Ed.] 

^  The  campaign  ended  with  an  equal  advantage  on  both  sides,  says  Tacitus :  manibus  aquis 
ah.<fcesswn.     It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  defeat. 
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which  the  Romans   had    so    lately   visited,   and  Ceecina  in  a  dream 
beheld   Varus   rising   out    of    the    marsh   dripping   with   blood   and 
holding  out  his  hands  to  drag  the  Eoman  general  down.     Daylight 
renewed   the   combat.      "  Here   is   Varus    again,"    Arminius    cried ; 
''  here   are   his   legions ! "      And   he   fell   upon   the   cohorts   which, 
in   the    muddy   ground, 
could  not  form  in  their 
usual   order.     The  bar- 
barians   aimed    at    the 
horses      in      order      to 
increase     the     disorder. 
Caecina's  was  killed,  and 
the     veteran     of     forty 
campaigns    would    have 
fallen    into     the    hands 
of    the   enemy    without 
a  vigorous  effort  of  the 
first  legion.    The  avidity 
of  their  assailants  saved 
the   army :    while    they 
were      plundering      the 
baggage  Caecina  gained 
open  and  solid   ground. 
Here,  while   the   troops 
were  occupied  with  their 
scanty    meal,    suddenly 
an  escaped  horse  dashed 
amongst     the      groups, 
knocking      down      and 
wounding   some   of    the 
soldiers.      A  panic   en- 
sued ;     unarmed    as    they   were,     the    soldiers   rushed   towards    the 
Decuman    Gate.        They     would     thus     have     thrown     themselves 
into   the   power   of    the   barbarians,    had   not   Caecina,    finding   that 
neither  authority  nor  entreaties  could  detain  them,  thrown  himself 

^  Museum  of  Latran.  This  statue  was  found  at  Cervetri  in  1839,  at  the  same  time  that 
statues  of  seven  other  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  discovered :  Caesar,  Li  via,  Tiberius, 
Drusus,  Agrippina,  Claudius,  and  Britannicus. 


The  Cuirassed  Germanicus. 
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across  the  gate,  barring  the  passage  with  his  body,  and  turned 
them  back.  Morning  having  come,  he  distributed  to  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiers  the  horses  of  the  centurions  and  tribunes,  and  even 
his  own,  and  held  his  troops  ready  behind  the  entrenchments. 
The  barbarians  advanced,  crossed  the  moat,  and  seized  the  palisades. 
At  this  moment  the  trumpet  sounded  and  the  gates  were  thrown 
open ;  upon  the  firm  ground,  the  legionaries  soon  recovered  what 
had  been  lost,  and  the  barbarians  fled.  The  road  to  the  Ehine 
was  clear;  but  the  rumour  of  a  new  disaster  had  already 
spread  along  the  river,  and  it  was  proposed  to  cut  the  bridge 
by  which  Ctecina  would  arrive;  but  Agrippina  opposed  this, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops  she  went  out  to  meet  them, 
praising  their  courage,  distributing  remedies  to  the  wounded, 
and  garments  and  money  to  those  who  had  lost  everything — noble 
conduct,  but  novel  on  the  part  of  a  Koman  matron,  and  blamed 
by  Sejanus.^ 

Germanicus,  surprised  by  the  high  tides  and  storms  of  the 
equinox,  had  been  himself  in  danger.^  This  unlucky  campaign 
cost  many  lives,  and  almost  all  the  baggage.  The  tomb  erected 
to  Yarns  had  already  been  destroyed;  the  bones  of  the  legions 
once  more  scattered  over  the  plain;  an  old  altar  set  up  in  honour 
of  Drusus  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  barbarians  were  besieging 
one  of  the  forts  constructed  upon  the  Lippe.  Another  expedition 
was  needed  to  overthrow  the  confidence  of  the  Germans  and  destroy 
the  prestige  of  their  arms.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  promptly 
repaired  the  losses  in  the  army.  A  thousand  vessels  were  con- 
structed, and  Germanicus  embarked  his  troops  after  fortifying  all 
the  valley  of  the  Lippe,  which,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Western  Germany,  furnished  means  of  keeping  in  check  the  tribes 
adjacent  to  the  river.  By  the  route  of  the  ocean  and  the  river 
Ems,  eight  legions  gained  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  which  they 
crossed  in  the  presence  of  the  Cherusci.  The  barbarians,  relying 
too  much  upon  their  courage,    united    their   forces    in    the    ''  Plain 

*  Tacitus  sees  no  harm  in  this,  of  course,  and  he  is  right ;  but  the  same  things  done  by 
Plancina  are  to  him  violations  of  feminine  propriety  (Ann.,  ii.  55). 

^  Seneca,  in  his  Suasoria,  has  preserved  to  us  a  fragment  of  Pedo  Albinovanus  in  respect  to 
the  tempest  which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Germanicus.  This  Pedo  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  praefect  of  cavalry  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.^  i.  60),  who  served  in  these 
campaigns. 
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of  the  Fairies,"  Idistavisus.^  Upon  this  favourable  ground,  their 
superiority  in  arms  and  discipline  gave  the  Eomans  a  complete 
victory.  Arminius  escaped  only  by  cutting  his  way  through  on 
horseback,  having  smeared  his  face  with  his  own  blood  to  avoid 
recognition.  Notwithstanding  his  wounds,  he  rallied  his  forces  for 
another  action ;  it  was  a  second  massacre ;  the  butchery  lasted 
for  a  whole  day  and  a  trophy  raised  by  the  victors  bore  the 
inscription :  '^  The  army  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  victorious  over  the 
nations  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ehine,  has  consecrated  this 
monument  to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Augustus." 

This  time  the  disgrace  of  the  Eoman  arms  was  effaced. 
Tiberius  wanted  nothing  more,  and  the  army  returned  into  Gaul, 
half  by  land,  the  rest  by  the  fleet.  A  storm  lasting  several  days 
wrecked  and  engulfed  many  of  the  vessels  ;  some  Avere  carried  as 
far  as  the  coasts  of  Britain,  others  went  ashore  on  unknown 
territory,  and  the  barbarians  made  captiv^e  many  of  the  conquerors 
of  Idistavisus.  At  the  news  of  this  all  Germany  was  again  aroused, 
but  Germanicus  rallied  his  troops  and  attacked  the  Catti  and 
Marsi,  from  whom  one  of  the  eagles  of  Varus  was  recovered ;  and 
the  barbarians,  surprised  at  so  much  vigour,  did  not  attempt  to 
impede    the    inarch    of    the    legions    towards   their    winter-quarters 

(16    A.D.). 

On  his  arrival  there,  Germanicus  found  letters  from  Tiberius 
calling  him  to  Eome  to  receive  a  second  consulship  and  a  trium2)h. 
He,  however,  asked  for  a  year  more,  promising  that  he  would 
make  an  end  of  the  barbarians  within  a  few  months.  ^^We  shall 
do  better,"  the  emperor  wrote,  "•  since  the  honour  of  Eome  is 
avenged,  to  abandon  them  to  their  own  rivalries  and  internal 
disputes ;  it  is  thus  that  I  reduced  the  Suevi  and  their  king  to 
peace.  If,  moreover,  hostilities  be  recommenced,  is  it  not  more 
fitting  to  leave  to  Drusus  some  work,  and  the  sole  opportunity 
for  him  also  to  gain  the  title  of  imperator?''  Tiberius  believed 
this  policy  good  for  the  Empire  and  for  his  own  family ;  but  it 
does  not  suit  Tacitus,  who  is  already  preparing  his  tragic  story  of 
the   death   of    Germanicus :    the   historian    is.   quite    sure    that    he 

'  Grimm  {Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  372)  thinks  this  region  was  called  Idisiaviso,  from  Idisi, 
fairy.  This  is  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  between  the  present  villages  of 
Hausbergen,  Mittekenhausen,  Vennebeck,  and  Iloltrup.     (Cf.  Wilhem,  Germania,  p.  164.) 


Li,,.. 
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knows  secret  reasons  which  the  emperor  did  not  assign,  and 
he  describes  with  much  appreciation  the  noble  submission  of  the 
victorious  general,  who,  detecting  the  suspicions  of  his  emperor, 
quitted  the  scene  of  his  renown  and  his  too  devoted  legions. 

When  Germanicus  proposed  to  Tiberius  to  subjugate  Germany, 
he  was  right  and  the  emperor  was  wrong  in  refusing  it.  The 
true  frontier  of  the  Empire  was  not  the  Ehine  but  the  Elbe, 
whither  the  elder  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus  had  penetrated, 
and  which  Domitius  had  crossed.  A  subject  country  for  now 
seventy  years,  Gaul  was  becoming  rapidly  Eoman,  and  it  was 
very  necessary  to  give  it  for  a  rampart  Latinized  Germany.  Asia 
and  her  nomads  come  into  Europe  by  way  of  a  vast  plain  which, 
turning  the  Carpathians  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  stretches 
to  the  Ehine,  the  highway  of  invasion.  If  Eome,  mistress  of 
the  great  fortress  of  Bohemia  reaching  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
Austrian  Alps  which  were  held  by  the  legions,  had  strongly 
established  herself  behind  the  Elbe,  the  defence  was  easy.  This 
line  of  rivers  and  mountains  which,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  North 
Sea,  bars  the  continent,  later  arrested  the  Slavs,  ^  the  Mongols,  and 
the  Turks ;  and  it  would  have  arrested  the  Huns.  The  shock  of 
these  savage  hordes,  which  in  Upper  Italy  and  Gaul  could  enter 
upon  only  a  little  portion  of  civilized  land,  would  have  been  broken 
by  a  Germany  covered  with  Eoman  populations  and  defended  by 
strong  cities.  After  the  defeat  of  Arminius  and  Marbod  the 
occupation  of  this  territory  was  not  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
Empire,  and  would  have  changed  its  destiny.  The  occasion  then 
lost  was  not  recovered  till,  at  the  end  of  eight  centuries,  Charle- 
magne put  an  end  to  Eastern  invasions  when  he  forced  the 
Germanic  nations  to  enter  into  his  new  Empire  of  the  West.  But 
they  entered  it  only  after  the  great  downfall,  and  had  never  been 
touched  by  the  influence  of  Eome,  whence  it  happened  that  they 
have  kept  up  to  modem  times  their  native  rudeness  and  that 
peculiar  culture,  das  Germanenthum^  so  different  from  the  civilization 
of  the  Latin  races. 


^^  About  the  year  650  the  Czechs  occupied  Bohemia,  where  they  still  are,  but,  perhaps, 
had  the  Romans  been  there  they  might  never  have  effected  an  entrance.  The  frontier  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  is  a  line  of  nearlv  2,500  miles.-  From  the  Bohemian  mountains  to 
the  North  Sea  by  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  is  not  over  420  miles. 


Statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Veii  (Vatican,  Museo  Chiaramonti,  No.  400). 
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Meanwhile,    at    Eome,    Tiberius    governed    with    wisdom    and 
without  violence.     He  has  been  accused  of  leaving  Julia  to  die  in 
destitution  and  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a  lover  of  his  wife's. 
Semp.    Gracchus,    banished    fourteen   years   before   to   the   island  of 
Cercina;'    but   for   a   Roman   this   harshness   was   by   no   means  a 
crime.      In   the    open   Forum,   a   citizen   seeing   a   funeral   pass   by, 
called  out  loudly  to  the  dead  man  to  tell  Augustus  that  his  legacies 
to  the  people  had  never  been  paid.     Tiberius,  it  is  said,  continued 
the  joke  :    he  caused  the  citizen  to  receive  his  share,  then  sent  him 
to   execution,    saying:     ''Go    quickly,   and   carry 
the  truer  report  yourself.''     This  is  cruel  if  true;^ 
but  probably   there   were  many  in  that  age  who 
found  the  repartee  admirable.      In  a  land  where 
it  was  usual  to  throw  slaves  living  to  the  eels, 
how    many    would    object    to    the    bon-mot    that 
cost   a   poor    fellow   his   life!      Tiberius    refused 
the    honours    and    the    temples    ofeered    to    him, 
forbade   men  to  swear   by  his    name   or  fortune 
refused     to     be    called    Fater    Patrice,    lord,     or    master,     or    that 
men   should    speak    of    his    divine    occupations,^   and   repulsed   the 
base   flatteries    of   the    senate    as    a    man    might    who   knew   their 
worthlessness.      It  was  proposed  to  give  his  name  to  the  month  in 


Coin  of  Marcellus, 
Governor  of  Jjitliynia. 


1  'I 


Tacitus  (An7h,  i.  53)  draws  a  sad  picture  of  this  Gracchus  :  "  He  made  only  a  perverse 
use  of  his  eloquence.  During  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  he  had  corrupted  Julia,  and  their 
persistent  criminality  had  dishonoured  the  house  of  Tiberius.  He  did  not  cease  to  inflame  the 
displeasure  of  Julia  against  her  husband,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  violent 
letters  written  by  her  to  Augustus  on  the  subject  of  Tiberius."  Augustus,  says  Tacitus  {Anii., 
in.  24),  condemned  to  death  or  to  exile  the  accomplices  in  crime  of  his  daughter  and  grand- 
daugliter ;  and  the  historian  narrates  a  suit  (ii.  85)  instituted  against  a  husband  because  he  had 
not  punished  the  misconduct  of  his  wife. 

'  Suetonius,  who  relates  this  anecdote  (Tib.,  57),  says,  however,  that  Tiberius  did  not  wish 
to  commence  his  reign  with  severities,  ne  quid  in  novitate  acerbius  fieret  {Tib.,  25)  ;  and  Tacitus 
speaks  to  the  same  effect.  The  story  is  probably  no  more  truthful  than  that  of  the  execution 
of  the  man  who,  purposely  letting  fall  in  the  presence  of  tiie  emperor  a  cup  of  glass  which 
changed  sliape  in  falling,  gave  back  to  the  cup  its  original  form  by  moulding  it  in  liis  hands 
(Dion,  Ivu.  21).  Fabricius  says  justly  concerning  this  anecdote:  Totius  hujus  rei  famam 
crebriorem  diu  quam  certiorem  fuisse ;  and  this  might  be  said  of  many  more. 

=*  M.  GRiVNIVS  MAKCELLVS  PIIOCOS.  Woman  seated,  holding  a  cornucopia.  Bronze 
coin,  struck  in  Bithynia.     Unique  and  hitherto  unpublished  coin  of  the  Cabiiiet  de  France. 

*  Dion,  Ivii.  9.  In  the  year  18,  however,  we  see  the  duumvirs  of  Florentia  instituting,  for 
the  birthday  of  Tiberius,  a  public  repast  preceded  by  an  offering  of  incense  and  wine,  genio 
Auymti  et  Tiberii,  before  their  statues  set  up  in  a  chapel.     (Orelli,  No.  G^.) 
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which   he   was  boni :     ''What  will   you   do,"   he   said,    "when   you 

hav(^  thirteen  emperors  ?  "  ^ 

llis   life   was   simple,   that  of   a   rich  citizen;    his   manners,   if 

not    affable,    at    least    polite.      He    rose    in    the    presence    of    the 

consuls,  referred  most 
affairs  to  them,  and  in 
every  question  consulted  the 
senate,^  accepting  contra- 
diction, the  tribunes'  veto, 
and  even  the  lessons  which 
"dying  liberty"^  ventured 
to  give  him.  One  Mar- 
cellus,  a  former  governor 
of  Bithynia,  was  accused 
of  extortion  and  of  dis- 
graceful language.  This 
time  Tiberius  was  indignant 
and  wished  to  speak. 
"  But  when  ?  "  says  a 
senator.  "  If  before  us, 
you  dictate  our  opinions; 
if  after,  I  have  to  fear 
that  ray  opinion  and  yours 
may  differ."  Tiberius  was 
silent  and  allowed  the 
senate  to  absolve  Mar- 
cellus.'*      Some     time    after 


•■:k 


Livid  Aidjusta,  as  Abundance. 
(Statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.) 


this    he    forbade   investiga- 


tion to  be  made  concerning 
libellous  language  used  against  himself  or  Livia.''  "  In  a  free 
state,"  he  said,  "  speech  and  thought  should  remain  free."  And 
the  senate  insisting  on  taking  cognizance  of  these  offences:     "We 

'  Dion.  Ivii.  \^;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  72;  Suet.,  Tib.,  26,  27. 

-  Dion,  Ivii.  7. 

'■^  I'estii/ia  morienfis  libertatis  (Tac,  Ann.,  i.  74).  See  in  Suetonius  {Tib.,  30  and  31)  many 
examples  of  the  authority  left  to  tlie  senate  and  magistrates  :  Cum  senatus-coyimltum  per 
discasMonem  forte  f^eret,  trameuntem  eum  in  alteram  partem,  in  qua  pauciores  erant,  secutuft  est 
nemo. 

Tac,  Ann.f  i.  74. 

"  Tac.   Ann.,  ii.  50. 
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have,"  he  says,  '^enough  affairs  of  importance  without  burdening 
ourselves  with  these  miserable  tritles.  If  you  open  the  door  to 
these   accusations,    you   will  be   able   to   do   nothing  else  hereafter, 


Remains  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius. 


and   under   this    pretext    they  will    make    use    of  us   to  glut  every 
spite." ' 

One   Piso,   a  bitter  censor  of   the  time,  complained  one  day  of 
the  intrigues  of  the   Forum,   the  corruption  of   the  judges,  and  the 


'  Suet.,  Tib.,  28. 
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cniolty  of  the  orators;  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  quit 
Koine  and  go  to  hide  himself  in  some  remote  and  unknown  land; 
and,  saying  these  words,  he  rose  to  leave  the  senate  house. 
Tiberius  at  first  sought  to  pacify  by  gentle  words  this  fierce 
virtue,  then  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  ended  by  calling  on 
the  relations  of  Piso  to  prevent  his  departure.  This  same  Piso 
another  day  brought  a  suit  against  a  favourite  of  Livia  to  obtain 
a  sum  of  money  due  to  him.  All  Rome  was  amazed ;  the  empress 
complained  that  she  was  insulted,  and  called  upon  Tiberius  to 
punish  the  offence.  He  excused  himself,  spoke  of  the  laAV  which 
must  be  obeyed,  and  to  have  peace  with  his  mother  promised 
himself  to  plead  her  favourite's  cause.  He  went  out  from  the 
palace  on  foot  and  unattended,  walked  slowly,  stopped  to  talk  with 

those  whom  he  met,  lengthening  the 
time  and  the  road.  Meantime,  the 
case  was  finished,  the  judges  found 
the  award,  and  Livia  sent  the  money 
that  was  claimed.^  If  he  refused  to 
do  an  unjust  act  at  the  request  of  that 
imperious  mother  whom  he  respected 
to  the  latest  hour  of  her  long  life,  can  it  be  believed  that  he 
showed  more  complaisance  towards  others? 

*'He  loved  liberal  acts  which  had  an  honourable  motive,  and 
he  long  preserved  this  virtue.  An  ex-prtetor  asked  permission  to 
withdraw  from  the  senate  on  account  of  poverty ;  but  Tiberius 
gave  him  1,000,000  sesterces.  Another  had  lost  his  house  by  the 
construction  of  a  highway  and  an  aqueduct,  and  the  emperor  paid 
him  the  value  of  them."^  Fonteius  offered  his  daughter  to  become 
a  vestal ;  Tiberius  did  not  accept,  but  gave  her  a  dowry  of 
1,000,000  sesterces.^  The  grandson  of  the  orator  Hortensius, 
already  once  rescued  from  poverty  by  Augustus,  had  fallen  back 
into  it  and  begged  new  assistance:  the  emperor  refused  it.* 
Tacitus  brings  this  up   against  him  ;    but  I  praise  him  for  it.     The 


Coin  of  (he  Fonteian  Family. 


^  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  34. 
■^  Ibid.,  i.  7o. 
'  Ibid.,  ii.  86. 

*  However,  throupr]i  respect  for  the  senate,  he  gave  200,000  sesterces  apiece  to  eacli  of  the 
sons  of  the  nohle  beggar  (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  38). 
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historian  himself  is  constrained  to  add,  in  relating  other  instances 
of  a  wise  munificence  on  the  part  of  Tiberius:  "In  general,  he 
accepted  legacies  only  from  his  friends,  and  rejected  all  those 
offered  him  by  unknown  persons."  ^  But,  while  he  relieved  honest 
and  virtuous  poverty,  he  was  pitiless  towards  that  caused  by 
prodigality  and  profligacy,  as  was  experienced  by  Yarro,  Marius 
Nepos,  Appianus,  Sylla,  and  Yitellius,  whom  he  expelled  from 
the  senate. 

The  testimony  which  Tacitus  is  forced  to  bear  in  his  favour 
does  not  prevent  that  partial  writer  from  going  so  far  as  to 
reproach  the  emperor  for  his  good  sense.  The  Tiber  overflowed 
and  desolated  its  banks.  The  senate  saw  no  other  remedy  than 
to  consult  the  Sibylline  books;  Tiberius  sent  engineers  to  study 
the  river.'  He  was  right;  but  the  historian  accuses  him,  with  a 
great  magnificence  of  empty  and  sonorous  words,  of  wishing  all 
things  divine  and  human  to  be  mysterious.^  A  man  swore  by 
Augustus  and  the  oath  was  false  :  he  was  prosecuted,  not  for  the 
immoral  act,  but  for  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  divine  Augustus. 
"It  belongs  to  the  gods,"  said  Tiberius,  "to  avenge  perjuries  and 
themselves."*  He  complained  of  the  extravagance  which  carried 
the  Avealth  of  the  Empire  into  foreign  lands.  When,  however, 
those  sumptuary  laws  were  proposed  which  have  never  heeit 
effectual,  he  rejected  them,  but  recommended  to  the  tediles  a 
stricter  watch  over  public  morals,  and,  still  better,  himself  set  an 
example  of  simplicity,  causing  to  be  served  upon  his  o^vn  table,  even 
on  feast  days,  what  was  left  from  the  preceding  day's  repast. 

While  he  permitted  by  his  silence,  in  a  much  talked-of  affair, 
a  tribune's  veto  to  triumph  over  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
continued  his  predecessor's  labours  for  the  adornment  of  the  city, 
he,    nevertheless,    made    no    base    concessions    to   the   popular   will. 


Dion,  Ivii.  17 :  twp  yap  aWorpiov  loxvpwq  dirfxofKvoq.  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  48.  What 
Suetonius  relates  of  Lepida  {Tib.,  49)  is  refuted  by  Tacitus  (Ann.,  iii.  22,  23),  and  Seneca,  who 
draws  a  sad  portrait  of  Lentulus,  speaks  indeed  of  his  400,000,000  sesterces,  but  not  of  the 
conduct  of  Tiberius  (de  Ben.,  ii.  27). 

^  The  Tiber  is  subject  to  enormous  freshets  (see  vol.  i,  p.  83).  The  office  of  inspector  of 
the  Tiber  became  permanent.  Cf.  Mommsen,  Imcr,  Neap.,  No.  2502-3,  or  59  U;  and  Orelli, 
Nos.  1117,  2284,  etc. 

Ann.,  i.  76  .  .  .  .  perinde  divina  humanaque  obfegens. 

Ann.,  i.  73  .  .  .  .  deorum  injurias  diis  curce.  The  jurisconsults  made  of  this  a  crime 
punishable  by  law.     See  p.  40. 
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Augustus  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  be  present  at  all  public 
amusements,  and  owed  to  this  deference  a  part  of  his  popularity. 
Tiberius  despised  methods  like  these,  and  left  the  populace  to 
amuse  itself  without  him.  He  even  limited  the  expenses  of  the 
games;  he  reduced  the  salaries  of  actors  and  forbade  senators  to 
visit  the  houses  of  buffoons  and  knights  to  be  seen  with  them  in 
public.  Actors  might  give  performances  only  upon  the  stage,  and 
a  senatus-consultum  invested  the  praetor  with  the  extravagant  right 
of  condemning  to  exile  turbulent  spectators.  Disorders  having 
occurred  in  the  theatre,  he  exiled  the  chiefs  of  the  rival  factions 
as  well  as  the  actors  about  whom  the  dispute  had  occurred, 
and  never  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  people  for  their 
recall. 

Of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  crowd  the  most  relished  were  the 
Atellane  farces  and  the  gladiatorial  games.  Tiberius  repressed  the 
licence  of  the  former  and  permitted  the  latter  to  take  place  but 
rarely.^  Even,  according  to  Tacitus,  who  doubtless  forgot  himself 
here,  he  reproached  his  son  Drusus  with  exhibiting  too  much 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood.^  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
extii-pate  the  superstition  which  grew  in  proportion  as  the  official 
religion  declined.  Magicians  were  banished:  one  was  precipitated 
from  the  Tarpeian  Eock,  another  executed  ^' after  the  ancient 
manner."  The  Egyptian  and  Jewish  priests  were  expelled,  with 
their  followers. 

The  multitude  cried  out  against  the  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
sales.  Tiberius,  who  introduced  strict  economy  into  the  finances, 
rejilied  that  this  was  the  sole  support  of  the  army.  But  later, 
when  the  matter  had  passed  from  men's  minds,  he  granted  a 
reduction  of  one  half ;  the  tribute  of  Cappadocia,  made  into 
a  province,  filling  the  deficit.^  In  the  year  19  corn  was  dear 
and  famine  impending;  the  emperor  did  what  was  done  for 
the  fii-st  time  in  France  in  the  famine  of  1853:  he  maintained 
the   com   at    its    usual    price   for   the   buyer,  but   compensated   the 


*  Suet,,  Tib.,  34  and  47.  After  the  great  disaster  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Fidenae,  in 
28  A.D.,  he  caused  it  to  be  decided  by  the  senate  that  it  should  be  prohibited  to  any  to  give 
gladiatorial  combats  cui  minor  quadringentorum  millium  res  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  63). 

-  Ann.,  i.  76. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  42.  Dion  (Iviii.  16)  says  that  he  reduced  it  to  the  origmal  rate  j  but  there 
is  still  question  under  Caligula  (Suet.,  Cal.,  16)  of  the  ducentesima. 
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seller,  making  them  allowance  for  the  difference,  two  sesterces  the 
bushel.^ 

Kome  was  always  in  danger  of  famine,  since  "the  life  of  the 
Eoman  people  was  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves."  Italy,  in 
fact,  changed,  especially  near  the  city,  into  pleasure  gardens,  and 
ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  foreign  grain,  could  no  longer  feed  her 
inhabitants.  Tiberius,  to  revive  agriculture,  renewed  a  law  of 
CiBsar,  obliging  the  rich  to  put  a  part  of  their  fortune  into 
Italian  lands.^  The  roads  were  not  yet  safe;  he  multiplied 
military  posts,  and  repressed  with  severity  all  acts  which  en- 
dangered the  public  peace.  The  inhabitants  of  Pollentia  had 
extorted  by  violence  from  the  heirs  of  a  person  whose  funeral 
procession  passed  through  their  city  the  sum  necessary  for  a  combat 
of  gladiators.  Tiberius  instantly  despatched  thither  two  cohorts, 
who  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand ;  many  decurions  and  notables 
were  seized  and  put  in  irons,  whence  they  were  never  set  free. 
The  emperor  thus  made  it  evident  to  all  the  municipalities  in  the 
Emi)ire  that  he  held  them  responsible  for  the  disorders  which 
they  did  not  punish.'' 

The  soldiers,  who  had  inaugurated  this  reign  by  a  revolt, 
were  not  slow  in  understanding  that  they  had  a  master  to 
whom  their  obedience  must  be  unquestioning.  Tiberius  withdrew 
the  concessions  he  had  at  first  made  them;  the  veteran  staiuhim- 
was  put  off  till  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  even  then  but  rarely 
allowed.  Later,  at  an  epoch  when  he  needed  the  praetorians,  he 
refused  them  permission  to  sit  with  the  knights  at  the  theatre,  and 
severely  reprimanded  the  author  of  this  proposal  for  wishing  to 
corrupt  these  rude  minds  and  destroy  discipline.*  He  doubled  for 
the  legions  the  legacy  of  Augustus,  but  this  was  the  sole  largess 
they  had  from  him.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus  the  legions  of 
Syria  alone  received  some  gifts,  because  they  had  never  placed  the 
likeness   of   the   favourite   among    their    standards.^      This   severity 


Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  87.  1  refer  to  the  ingenious  combination  of  under-tax  and  over-tax 
devised  by  M.  Ilaussmann,  constituting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Parisian  populace  an  insurance 
against  a  high  price  of  bread. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  16,  17. 

'  Suet.,  Tib.,  37. 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  3,  4. 

"  Suet.,  Tib.,  48. 
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was   successful,   and   he   had   never   dunng   all   his  reign  a  mutiny 
to  suppress. 

In  respect  to  the  provinces  he  continued  the  policy  of 
Augustus.  If  he  dared  not,  like  his  predecessor,  absent  himself 
from  Rome  in  order  to  visit  them,  having  neither  an  Agrippa  nor 
a  Mtecenas  upon  whom  he  could  rely  in  his  absence,  he  at  least 
sent  them  the  ablest  governors,  who  maintained  order,  and  by 
useful  public  works  increased  their  prosperity.  Africa  still  retains 
a  bridge  of  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  avoided  augmenting  the 
tributes  and  relieved  excessive  destitution.      Twelve  cities  of  Asia, 

ruined  by  an  earthquake,  were  exempted  by 
him  from  all  taxes,  and  Sardis,  the  one 
which  had  suffered  most,  received  from  him 
10,000,000   sesterces.'       Certain    "rovernors 


Coin  commemorative  of 
services  rende/ed  in  Asia.- 


mauifesting  too  keen  an  interest  in  their 
treasury :  ''  A  good  shepherd,"  he  said  to 
them,  "  shears  his  flock,  not  flays  it." 
In  Egypt  the  harvest  of  the  year  18  had 
been  bad ;  corn  was  dear ;  Germanicus 
euiployed  the  reserves  of  the  State,  and 
kei)t  the  price  low  by  opening  the  public  granaries.^  The 
provinces,  therefore,  testified  their  gratitude:  some  by  erecting 
temples  to  the  divinity  of  the  emperors,  others,  as  Gaul  and 
Spain,  by  spontaneously  furnishing  the  armies  all  the  aid  of 
which  they  had  need.  Macedon  and  Greece  offered  a  still 
higher  compliment  to  the  imperial  government:  they  requested, 
as  a  remedy  for  all  their  troubles,  to  pass  from  the  admini- 
stration of  the  senate's  proconsuls  to  that  of  the  emperor's 
lieutenants. 

The  Empire,  then,  was  wisely  and  mildly  governed.  But, 
seeing  the  gentleness  of  the  new  emperor,  the  nobles  grew  bolder. 
One  Piso  maintained  in  the  very  face  of  Tiberius  that,  in  the  ruler's 
absence,  the  senate  should  still  continue  its  deliberation  and  action. 


'  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  47:  c?.  Dion,  Ivii.  17.  An  inscription  recently  found  nt  Mvlasn  calls 
Tiberius  t6v  tayr'/f  (the  city)  iofpyiTr,v  (Hull,  de  Corresp.  hellpnique,  January,  1881,  p.  41). 

'Tiberius,  laurel-crowned,  seated  in  a  curulj  cliair,  holdlnrr  a  patera  and  a  sceptre; 
around,  the  legend  :  Civitatibus  As^'^b  restitutis.     Large  bronze  of  Tiberius. 

'  Ann.,  ii.  59. 
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This  proposal,  which  displaced  the  sovereign  power,  was  rejected 
only  after  long  and  doubtful  discussion.  The  same  Piso  is  he 
whom  we  shall  see  audaciously  reviving  the  habits  of  the  last  days 
of  the  Eepublic,  arming  his  slaves,  levying  troops,  and  of  his  own 
authority  declaring  war  upon  a  Eoman  general,  to  make  forcible 
entry   into   a  province.      Another,    one    of    those   whom   Augustus 


Remains  of  a  Bridge  of  Tibejius  in  Tunisia.^ 

had  designated  as  very  eager  to  share  his  heritage,  Gallus,  made 
the  proposal  that  magistrates  should  be  designated  five  jTars  in 
advance.  This  was  to  disarm  the  supreme  authority  and  give  the 
magistrates  elect  a  dangerous  influence.  As  Piso  desired  that 
the  senate  should  take  its  political  powers  seriously,  so  others 
wished  it  to  exercise  its  electoral  right  with  independence.  Ger- 
manicus and  Drusus  united  in  supporting  very  earnesth'  one  of 
their   relatives  for  the  prsetorship ;    the   senate   long   repulsed   him. 


*  Upon  the  Oued-Badjn,  from  an  unpublished  drawing  ])y  M.  Tissot,  French  Ambassador. 
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and  the  candidate  of  the  Caesars  and  the  court  obtained  his 
election  only  by  a  very  small  majority.^  Thus  the  Conscript 
Fathers  were  quite  willing  to  resume  their  old  place,  while  keeping, 
of  course,  all  the  new  powers  which  had  been  given  them.  I 
have  criticized  the  institutions  of  Augustus,  but  between  the 
authority  of  one  man  and  that  of  an  assembly  such  as  the  senate, 

I   take  without   hesitation 
the  side  of  the  emperor. 

The  secret  sentiments 
of  the  patriciate  are  shoAvn 
more  clearly  in  the  double 
attempt  of  Libo  and 
Clemens.  One  was  a 
yoimg  patrician,  related 
to  the  imperial  family, 
to  whom  the  astrologers, 
then  much  in  vogue,  had 
promised  a  high  fortune. 
This  time  it  was  not  an 
affair  of  imprudent  words 
merely  :  tablets  were  found 
on  which  the  names  of 
Tiberius  and  some  sena- 
tors were  preceded  by 
mysttu'ious  notes.  Libo,  evidently  guilty,  took  his  own  life.' 
Two  of  the  astrologers  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest,  with 
all  the  magicians,  were  expelled  from  Italy.  Clemens  was  a  slave 
belonging  to  Agrippa  Postumus,  who  sought  to  pass  himself  off 
as  his  master.  Secretly  encouraged  by  knights  and  senators,  and 
even  by  persons  belonging  to  the  imperial  household,  he  gathered 
some  partisans.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  lauded  at  Ostia, 
and   clandestine    gatherings   were   taking  place   in   the   city.      Two 

^  Tac,  Ann.y  ii.  51. 

'  Bust  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

^Suetonius  (Tib.,  ^o),  who  speaks  of  the  dangers  by  which  Tiberius  was  threatened  on 
every  hand,  undique  imminent iuni  duicriminum,  speaks  of  the  conspiracy  (d.  Dion,  Ivii.  15),  an<l 
its  serious  character  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  municipia  festivals  were  establislied 
from  the  10th  to  the  13th  of  September,  commemorative  of  the  discovery  of  Libo's  plot. 
Of.  Orelli,  chap,  xxii.,  Faste,^  d'Ainiternuvi. 


^:mru'^'\^ 


The  aged  Livia.-^ 
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emissaries,  who  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  his  vigilance  with  offers 
of  their  support,  one  night  captured  him  and  brought  him  before 
Tiberius.  ^^  How  did  you  become  Agrippa  ?'>  asked  the  emperor. 
^'And  how  did  you  become  Csesar?"  retorted  the  slave  boldly. 
He  was  put  to  death  within  the  palace,  but  Tiberius  forbade 
search     to     be     made 


other 


con- 


for     the 
spirators. 

Nearer  home 
Tiberius  found  domes- 
tic vexations :  Livia, 
accustomed  to  the 
•  consideration  shown 
her  by  Augustus,  be- 
lieved herself  still  the 
empress,  and  insisted 
on  being  listened  to. 
Drusus,  the  son  of 
Tiberius,  had  done 
nothing,  and  gave 
promise  neither  of 
talents  nor  merit. 
The  fidelity  of  Ger- 
manicus  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  the 
daughter  of  Julia 
could  not  forget 
the  authors  of  her 
mother's  ruin.  Eager 
for  power,  proud  of 
her    birth,     of    Jier    numerous 


Agrippina  (Bust  in  the  Campana  Museum).' 


children,     of    her    virtue,    and    of 


the  people's  love  for  the  conqueror  of  Idistavisus,  Agrippina 
openly  defied  the  widow  of  Augustus,  and  would  not  suffer 
the   wife    of   Drusus  as  her  equal.^      These  rivalries  of  the  women 

*  II.  d'Escamps,  Descr.  des  Marh.,  etc..  No.  66. 

^  Paulo  commotior,  ....  indomifum  animum  (Tac,  Ann.,  i.  33).  Cf.  Id.,  ii.  43,  and 
11.  rJ:  e.meret  ferociam  ....  neu  ....  (pmnlatione  potentice  validiores  irritaret.  He 
represents  her,  eequi  impatiens,  dominandi  avida  (vi.  25). 
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of  the  Victories 
of  Germauicus.' 


divided    the    court^    and     gave    rise     to     hatred    which     courtiors 
exacerhatcd, 

Tiberius    had    recalled    Germanicus    from    the    shores    of    the 
Khine   in   order   to   remain   free    to    follow   upon   that   frontier   the 

policy  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  himself  put  in 
practice  there.  He  permitted  the  general  to 
enter  Eome  in  triumph,  his  five  children  with 
him  in  his  chariot  and  his  captives  behind  them, 
among  them  Thusnelda,  the  widow  of  Arminius. 
The  emperor  also  erected  a  triumphal  arch  in  his 
Coin  commemorative    houour,  and   causcd  coius  to   be    struck  with  this 

device,  designed  to  immortalize  his  glory  and  still 
existing:  si(/ms  I'eceptis^  devidis  Germanis ;""'    lastly,- 
after  distributing,  in  the  name  of  Germanicus,  300  sesterces  apiece, 
he  shared  with  him  the  consulate  for  the  following  year.      Of  this 

Germanicus  did  not  take   possession  until  he  was 
sent  into  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  year  17. 

Since  the  time  of  Caius  Ccesar  no  member 
of  the  imperial  family  had  been  seen  in  the  East. 
It  was  needful,  however,  that  they  should  some- 
times present  themselves  there.  At  this  time  the 
Parthians  were  again  showing  hostility.  They 
had  driven  out  Yonones,  the  king  whom  the 
Eomans  had  given  them,  and  put  in  his  place  the  Arsacid 
Artabanus.  Yonones,  who  had  withdrawn  into  Armenia,  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  there,  and  Artabanus  was  intending 
to  pursue  him  thither.  To  avoid  a  war  with  the  Parthians  the 
governor  of  Syria  enticed  Yonones  into  his  province  and  detained 
him  there.  This  was  but  a  temporary  solution,  and  Tiberius 
explained  to  the  senate  the  necessity  of  intervention.  If  the 
Eoman  power  was  not  carried  forward  upon  the  Khine,  at  least 
it  must  not  be  set  back  upon  the  Euphrates.'*      Moreover,   the  old 


Artabanus  III.' 


I 


*  Germanicus  in  military  costume,  standing,  his  right  arm  raised  and  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand.     ]>ronze  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

'^  Eckhel,  Doctr.  numor.,  vi.  p.  209 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  42. 
'  From  a  silver  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

*  Josephus  goes  further  ;  according  to  him  {Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  3),  and  he  was  well  informed 
upon  these  points,  the  new  king  of  the  Parthians  had  already  established  hio  own  son  upon 
the  throne  of  Armenia. 
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king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  formerly  offended  Tiberius,  had  just 
died  at  Koine,  whither  he  had  been  summoned,  and  his  kingdom 
had  been  united  to  the  Empire ;  it  was  necessary  to  organize  it 
as  a  province.  Commagene  and  Cilicia  Aspera,  for  some  time 
without  kings,  were  full  of  disorder ;  ^  Syria  and  Juda}a  clamoured 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tribute.  ^'  Germanicus  alone,"  Tiberius  said, 
'^  can  calm  by  his  wisdom  the  disturbances  in  the  East,  siuce  I 
am  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  Drusus  has  not  yet  attained 
maturity."  A  decree  of  the  senate  gave  to  the  young  general 
the  government  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  sea,  with  power 
superior  to  that  of  all  the  governors.  We  may  call  it  an  exile 
if  we  choose,  but  we  must  admit  that  it  conferred  honour,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Empire.-  Tiberius 
at  the  same  time  sent  Drusus  into  Pannonia  to  keep  watch  upon 
the  movements  of  the  Suevi. 

The  task  of  Drusus  was  the  simpler ;  it  was  only  to  look  on 
peacefully  at  the  interior  distractions  of  Germany  which  Tiberius 
had  so  well  foreseen.  Under  the  double  pressure  exercised  by 
Eome  along  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube,  two  powerful  leagues  had 
been  formed  :  in  the  north,  that  of  the  Cherusci,  under  Arminius 
and  his  uncle  Inguiomar,  an  old  warrior  who  in  every  engagement 
rivalled  the  younger  chief  in  courage ;  in  the  south,  that  of  the 
Marcomanni,  under  Marbod,  who,  at  the  head  of  80,000  soldiers, 
had  spread  terror  and  obedience  around  him.  His  conduct,  or, 
as  many  Germans  said,  his  treason,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  had 
detached  from  him  many  tribes.  The  Senones  and  the  Longo- 
bardi,  his  allies,  had  gone  over  to  the  Cherusci ;  but  Inguiomar, 
eclipsed  by  Arminius  and  angry  at  being  reduced  to  serve  under 
him,  had  presented  himself  with  all  his  people  in  the  camp  of 
Marbod.  Germany  was  now  divided  between  these  two  men,  who 
fought  for  the  supreme  power.  The  action  was  fierce  but  in- 
decisive. Marbod,  drawing  off  first  to  the  hills,  made  confession 
of  defeat;  he  soon  made  his  wav  into  Bohemia  and  asked  succour 
from  the  emperor.     "  You  have  not  aided  us  against  the  Cherusci," 


I 


.1  '1 


'  Cilicia  Aspera  retained  its  own  chiefs  up  to  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

^  Tacitus  here  condemns  the  suspicions  which  he  afterwards  favours  on  the  question  of  the 
emperor's  complicity  in  the  d-^.ath  of  Germanicus  wlien  he  says :  Se  fntiorem  rebatur,  utroque 
Jilio  legiones  obtinente  {Ann.,  ii.  44). 
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Tiberius   said,    "you  have  no  right  to  count  upon  our  assistance." 
However,   he   sent    Drusus   to   finish  by   intrigue   what    had    been 
prepared  by  arms,  the  destruction  of  this  great  barbarian  kingdom. 
Marbod,  disgraced   by  his   defeat,   saw  his  subjects   revolt   and   his 
lieutenants  betray  him.      A  chief   of   the    Gothones,   Catwald,   sup- 
ported by  Roman  gold,  and  secretly  summoned  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Marcomanui,  took  the  royal  city  of  Marbod.      Tiberius,  with  proud 
gratification,    explained    to    the    senate    the    measures    which    had 
brought   about   the   downfall   of   this   formidable   king,   and   showed 
the  letters  of  Marbod  asking  permission  to  live  in  Roman  territory.' 
Ravenna   was    assigned    him    as    a    place    of    residence.      Catwald 
shortly  after,  being   driven   out  by   the   Hermonduri,   came  also   to 
beg  an  asylum,  and  was  sent  to  Fr^jus  (19  a.d.).      The  followers 
of   these   chiefs   were   separated    from    them    lest    their    turbulence 
might    cause   trouble   in   these   two   cities,    and   they   were   allowed 
to    establish    themselves    beyond    the    Danube    in    Moravia,    where 
Yannius,    the   Quadian,    was    given    them   as   king.      Many   Suevic 
tribes  attached   themselves  to   this  little   state,    which    was   placed 
within   reach   of   the   legions    and   long   remained    faithful    to    the 
Empire.'^ 

The  power  of  the  Marcomanni  was  destroyed,  and  that  of  the 
Chenisci  gave  way  the  same  year.  A  chief  of  the  Catti  having 
offered  to  poison  Arminius,  Tiberius  replied,  as  Fabricius  had  done : 
"It  is  not  in  the  dark  and  by  perfidy  that  the  Romans  avenge 
themselves,  but  openly  and  by  arms."  This  ostentatious  heroism 
had  nothing  dangerous  in  it:  Arminius  was  now  surrounded  by 
enemies.  Unduly  elated  by  his  early  successes,  he  had  thought 
to  be  a  king,  and  now  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  o^vn  people  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  In  the  eyes  of  Germany  his  death  expiated 
his  ambition,  and  he  is  remembered  only  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country.  "He  is  still  celebrated  in  song,"  says  Tacitus,  "by  the 
barbarians."  Time  made  him  almost  a  god.  When  Charlemagne 
penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Saxons  he  found  the  Arminius- 
Saiil,  a  mysterious  symbol  representing  at  once  fatherland,  a  god, 
and    the    hero.      In    our    own    days    poetry    evokes    his   memory, 

'  I^tiore  Tibeno  quia  pacem  sapientia  Jirmaverat  qwim  si  helium  per  acies  confen,set. 
(fac,  Ann.,  ii.  64).  "^ 

"  IbiJ.,  ii.  63. 
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modern   bards   have   celebrated    it,    and    his    name    recurs   in   war- 
songs  composed  against  the  new  Empire  of  the  West. 

Germany,  once  so  threatening,  was  now  reduced  to  anarchy, 
given  back  to  weakness  and  impotence.  Policy  had  been  more 
successful  than  arms  in  this  instance.  Tacitus  should  have  owned 
that  Tiberius  had  heard  in  advance  his  homicidal  Avish  when,  in 
view  of  a  battlefield  where  lay  60,000  barbarians  slain  by  their 
brethren,  the  historian  exclaims:  "May  the  nations,  since  they 
love  us  not,  at  least  persevere  in  their  hatred  of  each  other,  since 
Fortune  can  give  us  nothing  better  than  the  discords  among  our 
foes ! " ' 

The  same  conduct  had  in  the  East  the  same  success.  Ger- 
manicus  travelled  slowly,  visiting  famous  places  and  celebrated 
sanctuaries:  Actium,  Delos,  Athens,  which  with 
gratitude  saw  him  enter  her  gates  attended  by  only 
a  single  lictor;  Samothrace,  where  he  caused  himself 
to  be  initiated  into  the  Cabeiric  mysteries ;  and  Ilium, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Rome.  Along 
his  route  he  repressed  the  jealousies  of  cities,  the 
tyrannical  excesses  of  magistrates,  and  carried  every- 
where the  pass-word  of  the  new  government,  justice  and  peace. 
In  Armenia  he  established  as  king  the  son  of  a  faithful  ally  of 
the  Empire,  the  king  of  Pontus  Polemo,  and  with  his  own  hand 
crowned  him  in  Artaxata.  The  choice  was  good;  the  case  of 
Yonones  had  proved  that  Roman  policy  overshot  the  mark  when 
it  gave  the  people  of  the  East  over-Romanized  kings.  The  new 
prince  had  long  since  adopted  the  customs,  the  dress,  and  all  the 
tastes  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  nobles  and  an  immense  population 
received  him  with  enthusiasm.  The  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
Cappadocia  was  still  more  simple  :  a  fonnula  was  given  to  the  new 
province  ;  the  cities  were  designated  in  which  the  governor  would 
establish  his  tribunal ;  and,  that  the  people  should  be  the  gainer 
by  this  change,  the  tributes  paid  to  their  kings  were  somewhat 
reduced.     The  same  was  done  in  Commagene.     In  Syria,  Germanicus 

^  Tac,  Germanittf  33. 

^  GERMANICUS  ARTAXIAS.     Germanicus  standing,  placing  a  tiara  on  the  head  of 
Artaxias.     Silver  coin.     [A  custom-house  tariff,  recently  found  at  Palmyra,  shows  that  this 
town  was  already  in  Tiberius's  reign  in  a  state  of  semi-subjection  to  the  Empire. — Ed."] 
VOL.  IV.  X 


Germanicus  and 
Artaxias,^ 
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met  envoys  from  the  Parthian  king.  Artahainis  desired  a  renewal 
of  the  alliance,  an  interview  with  (uu'iiuiuiciis  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  removal  of  his  own  co.npetitor.  There  were 
no  reasons  for  rejecting  these  overtures:  Yonones  was  banished 
to   Cilicia,^  where   the  following  year  he  perished  while  attempting 

to  escapi\ 

In  Thrace,  one  of  the  two  kings  had  killed  th(^  other.  The 
division  of  the  country  in  this  way  betwecai  Cotys  and  Ilhescuporis 
had  been  establislunl  by  Augustus;  Tiberius,  who  made  it  a  duty 
to  follow  his  predecessor's  example,  charged  the  governor  of 
Ma^sia  to  prevent  the  re-uni(m  of  Thrace  into  one  state.  Ehescu- 
poris,  enticed  to  a  conference,  was  seized  and  carried  to  Home, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  and  there,  some  time  hiter,  was 
put  to  death  under  pretext  that  he  had  sought  to  make  his  escape. 
His  son  retained  the  father's  kingdom,  and  the  children  of  Cotys 
had  that  of  their  father  under  the  guardianship  of  a  Koman  com- 
missioner. The  widow  of  C^otys  had  appeared  before  the  senate 
praying  for  vengeance,  so  that  Tiberius,  w^hile  giving  this  severe 
lesJon"to  the  allied  kings,  appeared  only  as  the  disinterested  judge 
of  the  gnilty  and  the  protector  of  orphan  children. 

A    more    serious    affair    had    commenced    the    preceding    year 
Q7    A.D.)    in   Africa.       In   this  province    the    Eomans   had    not    met 


^ 


that  religious  opposition 
which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  most  obstinate 
resistances;  and  the  con- 
trast of  manners  had  been 
softened  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carthage  and 
the  intiuence  of  Gra'co- 
I.atin  civilization.  All  the 
sea-coast  was  becoming 
Roman.  But  beyond  the  Atlas,  in  the  deserts,  were  wandering 
nomads  to  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  Tell  offered  the  liveliest 
temptations.  A  Numidiau,  a  deserter  from  the  legions,  Tacfarnias, 
gathered    in    the    mountains    a    few   bandits,    then  a  troop  of   them, 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  ^^. 

*  Cf.  'Revue  archeol.  of  September  and  October,  187'^. 


Moneta  cnsfrensis.^ 
Coin  struck  for  the  payment  of  the  legions  in  the  war 

with  Tacfarinjis. 
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and  finally  an  army,  which  he  trained  after  the  Eoman  fashion. 
The  Musulames,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  declared  for  him, 
persuaded  theii-  neighbours  the  Mauri  and  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Cinithians  to  do  the  same,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  among  the 
villages.  The  proconsul  C'amillus  was  obliged  to  march  against 
them  with  a  legion.  Tacfarinas  accepted  battle,  but  his  Xumidians 
being  not  yet  well  enough  trained  he  was  defeated.  Tiberius, 
gratified  at  the  success  of  this  energetic  act,  which  gave  back 
security  to  one  of  the  great  corn-growing  provinces,  sent  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph  to  the  victor.  He  also  gave  an  ovation  to 
Germanicus  and  Drusus,  both  of  whom  had  gained  victories  of  tlie 
kind  dear  to  Tiberius,  by  policy,  without  drawing  the  sword. 

It   is   in  the  midst  of   this  prosperity,   this  condition  of  peace 
and   renown,    that   we   hear  of   the  most  odious  crime  of   Tiberius, 
the    poisoning    of    Germanicus.       In     monarchical     governments— 
whether  with  intention,   or  as  the   inevitable  result  of  the  situation 
—there   is   always   a   prince   Avho   seeks   popularity   or   upon   whom 
it   is   bestowed.      This   idol   of   the   people,    about  whom   all   hopes 
centred,    had   been  Marcellus,  dead  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  then 
Drusus,   dead    at    thirty,   bre?.^es  et   infaustos  popull  Romani  amores ; ' 
and   it    was    now    the    young    general    of    the    army   of   the    Ehine, 
pacificator   of   the   East.      Beloved  by  the  soldiers   for   his  courage 
and    military    tastes,    by  the   literary  men   of   Rome  for  his  mental 
gifts,"  by  the  crowd  for  his  virtues,  for  his  numerous  and  beautiful 
family,    by    all,    finally,    for   his    moderation,    his    affable   manners, 
and   gentle   conduct,    Germanicus,   without    consent  or    wish  of   his 
own,    liad    become   in    the    opinion    of    many    the    secret    rival    of 
Tiberius.       The   more   men   felt   the   power    of    the   one,    the   more 
persistently  they  looked  towards    the  other  as  the   coming   restorer 
of   Roman   liberty.      This   false    position    must    necessarily   suggest 
to  popular  credulity,  in  case  of  any  fatal  event,   the  drama  which 
the  gloomy  inuigination  of  Tacitus  has  so  eloquently  composed. 

"A  fine  phrase,  in  which  the  poet-historian  insinuates  a  suspicion,  so  much  more  occu- 
pied IS  lie  with  the  turn  of  his  periods  than  with  fidelity  to  the  facts.  {Ann.,  ii.  41.)  It  is 
known  that  Marcellus  died  of  illness,  possibly  of  medical  maltreatment,  and  that  Drusus  was 
Killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

=  Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.  83 j  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  24;  Epp.  Pont.,  IV.  viii.  67.  He  composed  Greek 
comodies,  etc.,  Weichert,  Imp.  Awj.  scriptor.  reliqq.,  p.  186.  M.  Egger  is  doubtful  of  this, 
Hi8t.(rAvrf.,^,Ue>. 
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But  u  man  like  Tiberius,  serious,  retiective,  always  eousideriug 
bis  owu  interests,  and,  as  Tacitus  is  forced  to  sbow  bini  to  us 
twenty  times  in  tbe  senate,  completely  master  of  bimself— a  man 
Uke  tbis  eonunits  no  useless  crime.  Tbe  deatb  of  bis  adopted 
son  did  not  take  from  bim  a  dangerous  rival,  for  be  knew 
Gernuinicus  to  be  incapable  of  treason,  and,  on  tbe  otber  band,  it 
deprived  bim  of  a  mucli  needed  support.  Gennanicus  alive, 
Germanicus  faitbful  to  tbe  babits  of  obedience  and  tbe  disciplint; 
introduced  by  Augustus  into  tbe  imperial  family,  was  an  obstacle 
to  tbe  designs  of  ambitious  or  visionary  men;  Gennanicus  gone, 
the  way  was  open  to  guilty  scbemes  and  revolutions;  for  to  bis 
enemies'  bopes  Tiberius  bad  notbing  better  to  oppose  tban  bis 
son,  tbe  incapable  Drusus.  But  wben  ba\  e  men  ever  seen  a 
personage  of  importance  die  in  tbe  flower  of  his  age  without 
believing  in  mysterious  plots?'  Here  the  instrument  of  tbe 
crime  is  said  to  have  been  Piso. 

Tbis  man  was  a  patrician  of  haughty  and  violent  character, 
Avho  considered  himself  as  high  in  rank  as  the  emi)eror,  of  liigber 
rank  tban  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  and  whose  iits  of  passion  in  the 
senate  we  have  alreadv  mentioned.  He  had  been  made  governor 
of  Syria  while  Germanicus  was  in  tbe  East.  Tacitus  maintains 
that  tbe  selection  was  made  with  intention.  Piso  and  bis  wife 
Plancina,  tbe  confiiliuife  of  Li  via,  knew  tbe  hatred  of  the  old  empress 
for  Agrippbia,  and  Tiberius  placed  near  tbe  young  general  a 
vigilant  guardian  of  tlie  emperor's  interests.  Perhaps  exaggerating 
im})rudent  words,  the  husband  and  wife  felt  themselves  encouraged 
to  preserve  no  moderation  or  respect  in  their  conduct  towards 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  Did  they  go  further?  I  find  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  part  assigned  to  this  severe  person,  the  s(^n 
of  a  man  whom  Augustus  had  been  obliged  to  solicit  before  be 
would  deign  to  accept  the  consulship,  and  who  himself  had  more 
tban  once  manifested  his  independence  in  the  face  of  Tiberius. 
Even  Tacitus  dares  not  assert  anything.-  Germanicus  had  wished 
to   visit   Egypt  and  its  marvels.      Although   he   made   the   journey 


'  Tacitus  himself  says,  on  the  subject  of  another  death :  Atrociore  semper  fania  erga 
dominantium  e.citu^^  {.Ann.,  iv.  11). 

^  He  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  Germanicus  was  the  victim  of  assassination,  but  is 
forced  to  avow  that  Piso  exculpated  himself  completely  in  the  trial. 
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without  display  and  as  a  private  individual,  it  was  none  the  less 
an  infraction  of  the  rules  of  Augustus.^  Tiberius  reproved  bim 
sharply  for  setting  an  example  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  but 
allowed  him  to  finish  bis  journey,  and  at  that  very  moment  caused 
an  ovation  to  be  decreed  to  bim  in  recompense  for  his  services  in 
the  East.  Upon  bis  return  into  Syria,  Germanicus 
found  all  the  arrangements  that  he  bad  made 
changed  bv  Piso.  Violent  altercations  broke  out 
between  them,  and  the  intractable  governor,  rather 
tban  yield,  preferred  to  leave  bis  province.  The 
news  of  the  severe  illness  of  Germanicus  arrested 
Piso  at  Antioch  ;  but  tbe  recovery  of  the  prince  was 
quickly  announced,  and  Piso,  dis])leased  at  the  rejoicings  instituted 
in  consequence,  continued  bis  journey,  and  reached  Seleucia,  where 
the  report  of  an  alarming  relapse  again  detained 
bim.  Among  tbe  persons  surrounding  Agrip- 
pina there  was  talk  of  poisoning.  There  had 
been  found  on  tbe  ground  and  along  the  walls 
of  tbe  palace  dead  men's  bones,  magic  characters 
and  talismans,  leaden  tablets  with  the  name  of 
Germanicus  engraved  on  them,  ashes  moistened 
with  blood,  charred  fragments,  and  other  devices 
bv  which  it  was  believed  a  victim  could  be 
most  surely  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods.  Emissaries  sent  by 
Piso,  who  came  to  spy  out  tbe  progress  of  the  illness,  made  it 
manifest  from  whose  bands  the  blow  bad  come.  So  the  friends 
of  Germanicus  said,  but  he  repelled  these  suspicions.  No  man 
would  write  to  his  murderer  to  renounce  his  friendship  and  break 
with   him ;    but   such   was   the   letter   which  Germanicus   addressed 


Seleucia  (pcrsoniiied).'' 


^  Philo  {in  Flacc.)  and  Trebellius  Pollio  (in  .Eynil.)  show  that  there  was  danger  of  a  riot 
in  Alexandria  if  any  one  should  show  himself  there  with  tlie  consular  fasces  or  witli  royal 
pomp.  According  to  Cicero  {adv.  Gahin.),  this  was  an  old  claim  of  the  Alexandrians,  and 
CaDsar  relates  (Bell,  civ.,  iii.  106)  that  the  war  he  was  obliged  to  carry  on  in  Alexandria  began 
on  this  pretext.  We  have  here  one  of  the  rational  and  judicious  reasons  which  caused  C.Tsar 
and  Augustus  to  decide  that  only  knights  could  be  prefects  in  Egypt.  When  Gallienus  wished 
to  appoint  a  proconsul  to  this  office,  the  Egyptian  priests  opposed  it,  calling  on  the  ancient  right 
of  the  city.  We  have  seen  with  what  excess  of  precaution  Augustus  had  decreed  tliat,  without 
his  express  permission,  no  senator  should  enter  that  province. 

^  Mount  Casius  within  a  temple.  This  mountain,  behind  Seleucia,  rises  to  a  height  of 
^,315  feet. 

^  From  a  tetradrachm  of  that  citv. 
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to  Piso.^  The  malady  assumed  new  forms,  and  a  ray  of  hope 
was  entertained,  but  suddenly  Germanicus  grew  worse  and  expired, 
calling,  according  to  Tacitus,  upon  his  father  to  avenge  his  death, 
and  advising  his  wife  to  abate  her  pride  and  relinquish  her  desire 
for  power.  He  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age  (October  10th, 
19  A.D.);- 

^  Componit  epistolas  qids  amicitiam  ei  renuntiahat  {Ann.,  ii.  70).  Tacitus  sees  all  thiii<rs 
in  a  fashion  so  tragic  that,  forgetting  that  the  father  of  Germanicus  had  rliei  from  the  effects 
of  an  accident,  he  dares  to  say  of  father  and  son  :  neqne  ob  aliud  interceptof>  quain  quia  pojmlum 
Romanum  (equojure  coviplecti,  reddita  libertate,  ayitaverint  {.Ann.,  ii.  8*2). 

'  If  we  leave  out  of  the  account  the  words  of  the  dying  Germanicus,  which  are  but  a 
school  declamation— if  we  think  it  improhaUe  that  a  man  exhausted  by  repeated  attacks  of 
disease,  should  be  capable  of  saying  adieu  to  life  with  sucli  eloquence  and  majesty— unless,  like 
Julian,  he  had  under  his  pillow  a  eet  discourse  long  since  prepared  for  the  occasion— we  shall 
find,  as  proofs  of  poisoning,  only  the  following  facts.  In  Tacitus  :  1st,  the  hatred  of  Piso  and 
Plancina  towards  Germanicus :  2iid,  magical  incantations ;  :)rd,  the  poison  said  to  have  been 
mixed  by  Piso  in  the  food :— in  Pliny  (xi.  71)  and  in  Suetonius  {Califf.,  1):  4th,  the  body  of 
Germanicus  covered  with  livid  spots,  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fact  that  after  the  body  was 
burned  the  heart  was  found  unconsumed  ;  in  support  of  this  theory  are  further  adduced : 
5th,  the  words  of  Tacitus:  Scrijisissent  e.rpostulantei  qiiod  hand  minus  Tiberius  qunvi  Pirn 
abnuere:  6th,  the  sudden  death  at  Brundusium  of  Martina,  a  noted  poisoner,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  be  put  on  trial  for  the  murder;  7th,  a  manuscript  seen  in  the  hands  of  Piso:  8th,  the 
joy  of  Tiberius  and  Livia ;  9th,  the  funeral  of  Germanicus,  at  which  no  pomp  was  displayed. 
The  first  of  these  arguments  proves  nothing;  tlie  second  and  fourth  are  ridiculous.  Tliat,  to 
satisfy  her  hatred  Plancina,  doubtless  very  credulous,  like  all  the  women  of  her  time,  should 
resort  to  sorcery,  is  by  no  means  surprising;  but  from  sorcery  to  poisoning  is  a  long  way.  Many 
persons  in  the  Middle  Ages  without  remorse  "  bewitched "  those  whom  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  murder.  The  livid  spots  and  foam  at  the  mouth  are  by  no  means  sure  marks  of  poison- 
ing :  moreover,  had  these  spots  been  visible  Tacitus  certainly  would  have  said  so,  for  the  body 
was  publicly  exposed  in  Antioch.  As  to  the  tliird  point,  Tacitus  liimself  undertakes  it  refuta- 
tion ;  in  illness  produced  by  poison  there  is  no  intermittence  ;  but  Germanicus  seemed  to  have 
recovered,  and  so  completely  that  his  family  performed  the  vows  they  had  made  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  then  again  fell  ill.  Again,  poisoning  is  a  crime  which  can  only  be  committed  with  tlie 
greatest  secrecy.  Piso,  on  the  contrary,  is  mad  with  hate:  he  declares  his  resentment  loudly, 
witliout  caring,  as  his  son  says,  for  absui-d  suspicions  and  malevolent  nimours.  Tacitus  indeed 
declares  that  the  accusation  appeared  to  be  refuted:  Solum  veneni  crimen  visw  est  diluisse; 
quod  ne  accusatores  quidem  satis  Jirmabnnt,  in  convirio  Germanici,quayn  snper  eum  Piso  discum- 
beret,  infectos  manibus  ejjis  cibos  arquentes.  Quippe  absurdum  videbatur  infer  aliena  servitia  et 
tot  adstantium  visv,  ipso  Germanico  coram  id  ausum  ;  oferehatquefamiliam  reus  et  ministros 
in  torment  a  jiagitabat.  It  is  impossible  to  give  to  the  corrupt  text  quoted  under  No.  5  the 
significance  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  (See  Buniouf,  notes  ad  Ann.^  iii.  14.)  No.  6:  we 
do  not  know  anything  about  this  Martina,  and  can  infer  nothing  from  her  death.  No.  7  :  that 
a  book  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  Piso  is  a  report  of  which  Piso's  testament  effectually  disposes. 
No.  8 :  if  we  may  believe  Tacitus,  the  emperor  and  Livia  both  concealed  their  satisfaction:  and 
he  himself  tells  us  that  Tiberius  was  averse  to  the  tumult  of  funeral  solemnities.  Joseplius 
attests  that  after  the  death  of  Ih-usus  he  forbade  access  to  his  house,  fearing  that  the  grief  of 
his  son's  friends,  loudly  manifested,  would  increase  his  own  (Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  8).  Dion  cites 
anotlier  example  of  tliis  (on  the  death  of  the  emperor's  grandson),  adding:  "  He  tliought  that 
any  other  conduct  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor"  (Ivii.  14;  cf.  Ivii.  22).  Seneca  (Cons,  ad 
Marc,  ?i)  extols  Augustus  as  victor  dohrum,  as  Saint-Simon  and  Voltaire  pYaise  the  firmness  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  afflictions.     No.  0  :  the  funeral  was  not  witliout  pomp  ;    the  story  of  Tacitus 
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Before  his  body  was  burned  it  was  exposed  uncovered  in  the 
forum  of  Antioch ;  Agrippina  collected  the  ashes  with  pious  care, 
and,  though  it  was  winter,  at  once  embarked  for  Italy  with  the 
precious  remains.  As  soon  as  her 
approach  was  signalled  the  people  of 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  flocked  to 
Brundusium.  The  funeral  fleet  entered 
the  harbour  slowly  with  signs  of 
mourning  displayed,  amid  the  silence 
of  the  sailors  and  of  the  waiting  crowd. 
But  when  Agrippina  was  seen  in  long 
mourning  garments,  her  eyes  bent 
down,  descending  from  her  vessel 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  children, 
and  carrying  the  sepulchral  urn  in  her 
own  hands,  a  great  cry  of  grief  broke 
forth  from  all  the  spectators.  In  all 
the     cities     of     Calabria,    Apulia,    and 

Tlie  Cliildren  of  Germanicus  :  Caligula, 

Campania,   and    all    along    the   road    the      Drusilla,  Agrippina,  and  Li  villa. » 
same    grief    was     displayed.       I'iberius 

had  sent  two  praetorian  cohorts  to  Brundusium.  Drusus,  and  the 
children  of  Germanicus  who  had  be(ni  left  at  Rome,  and  Claudius 
his   brother,    went   as   far  as   Terracina   to  meet   the   funeral  tiain. 


proves  that  it  had  all  the  splendour  possible,  if  we  remember  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
make  the  ceremonies  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Drusus  under  Augustus,  since  tlie  two  princijiil 
acts,  the  lying  in  state  of  the  body  and  its  cremation  on  the  funeral  pile,  having  been  per- 
formed at  Antioch,  could  not  be  renewed  at  Rome.  In  my  judgment,  Tiberius  has,  moreover, 
a  very  powerful  advocate  in  that  Antonia  who  is  praised  by  Val.  Maximus  (iv.  3,  3),  and  by 
.losephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  H,  6)  for  the  purity  of  hi*  lifo  and  conduct ;  slie  was  tlie  mother  of 
Germanicus,  whose  death  so  little  affected  her  devotion  to  Tiberius  that  she  saved  the  emperor 
from  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus  (ibid.,vi.  10),  and  that  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  she  per- 
suaded Caius  to  respect  his  grandfather'r?  memory.  This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  mother 
towards  her  son's  murderer.  Seneca,  who  was  at  Rome  when  Germanicus  died,  and  must  have 
learned  all  the  details  of  the  event  through  his  friend  Julia,  tlie  daughter  of  Agrippina,  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  crime  {Consol.  ad  Marc,  15,  and  Quresf.  naf.,  i.  1),  and  Suetonius  {Calig.  1) 
is  right  when  he  says  that  Germanicus  fella  victim  to  a  lingering  disorder:  he  adds  only: 
"Not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  and  this  suspicion  was  inevitable."  Finally,  among  the 
recent  works  in  regard  to  Tiberius,  there  are  but  few  wliich  sustain  the  old  theory,  so  dear 
to  scholars,  of  the  poisoning  of  Germanicus. 

*  Cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  218.  The  authenticity  of  this  sardonyx  has  been 
disputed  because  of  the  name  Caligula  behind  the  head  of  Caius,  which  name  is  never  found 
on  his  coins.  "Hut,"  says  M.  Chabouillet,  " cameos  had  not  the  official  character  of  coins." 
{Catalogue  general,  p.  35. ) 
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But  his  mother,  the  venerable  Antonia,  and  the  emperor  remained 
in  the  palace;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  one  may 
have  wished  to  conceal  her  maternal  grief,  and  that  the  other, 
a  man  sad  and  severe,  may  have  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
noisy    demonstrations   of    the   crowd,    busy   in   calculating   the   new 

perils  which  would 
arise  from  the  loss  of 
a  faithful  and  useful 
lieutenant. 

Tiberius  had 
caused  statues  and 
arches  of  triumph  to 
be  voted  to  Germa- 
nicus  at  Eome,  upon 
Mount  Amanus  and 
on  the  banks  of  the 
Ehine,  and  honours 
that  a  ccaitury  later 
were  still  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  young 
general.  But  the 
emperor's  enemies 
strove  to  prolong  the 
period  of  public 
mourning,  a  method 
of  opposition  at  once 
safe  and  fascinating. 
Agrippina  especially, 
and  her  friends,  wounded  Tiberius  by  vague  accusations  aimed 
higher  than  at  Piso ;  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  imperial 
statues.  In  the  end  the  emperor,  weary  of  these  self-interested 
lamentations  and  all  this  clamour  made  to  serve  the  secret  ambitions 
of  designing  men,  abruptly  put  an  end*  to  all  further  manifestations 
by  an  edict  in  which  he  recalled  to  the  public  mind  that  other 
eminent  men  had  died  for  the  State,  and  that  Eome  had  lost 
armies    and    had    supported    these     disasters    with    more    firmness. 


A  lit  on  ia 


^  From  a  bust  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitf.l,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  8. 
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Grief  for  the  death  of  Germanicus  did  honour  both  to  the  people 
of  Eome  and  to  himself,  provided  it  were  kept  within  due  limits; 
for  there  were  manifestations  of  weakness  unbecoming  in  a  great 
Empire  and  a  sovereign  people -'Princes  die.  but  the  State 


Apotheosis  of  Germanicus.^ 

is   immortal ;    wherefore,    let   the   people   return    to    their    ordinary 
life,  and  even  to  their  pleasures." 

This  last  word  was  too  much,  although  it  was  explained  by 
the  approach  of  the  feast  of  Cybele,  which  it  would  be  luibecoming 
to   neglect.'^      These    stern    words    restored   the    city   to   its    wonted 


'  This  cameo  (about  4  in.  square)  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  French  Cabinet  des 
Antiques.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
Cardinal  Humbert,  who  gave  it  to  the  monastery  of  Saint-Evre,  near  Toulouse.  Germanicus, 
crowned  by  a  victory  and  borne  by  an  eagle,  holds  the  litum  in  one  hand  and  a  cornucopia  in 
the  other.     Cf.  Cliabouillet,  Catalogue  general,  p.  35  and  No.  209. 

^  The  Megalesia,  feast  of  the  goddess-mother,  began  on  the  4th  of  April.      The  justitium, 
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habits ;  none  the  loss,  however,  was  the  arrival  of  Piso  expected 
with  impatience.  Expelled  from  his  province  by  Germanicus,  Piso 
had   received   with    unbecoming    joy    the   news    of    his   death,    and 

had  immediately  set  out 
to  return  to  Syria.  But 
the  Koman  legates  and 
senators  who  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  pro- 
vince at  the  time  had 
conferred  the  supreme 
power  upon  one  of  their 
own  number ;  Piso,  how- 
ever, did  not  recoil  from  a 
civil  war.  This  error  was 
his  ruin ;  Tiberius  could 
not  pardon  the  man  who 
disturbed  the  public  tran- 
quillity.^ Piso,  being  de- 
feated, was  forcibly  put 
on  board  a  vessel  destined 
for  Italy ;  there  his  ac- 
cusers awaited  him.  They 
wished  that  the  emperor 
should  be  the  sole  judge 
in  this  case."  Ilad  Tiberius 
feared  some  compromising 
revelation  he  would  un- 
questionably have  accepted 
the  dutv,  but  instead  he 
assigned  it  to  the  senate,  coldly  asking  from  them  impartiality  and 
justice.  He  himself  was  present ;  and  the  accused  man,  says 
Tacitus,    with    terror    beheld    the    emperor,    without    pity,    without 


'  iTi. 


■—Mnmri  miajaaar  .-a^r 


>  St'-OrR-- 


K-uViVpfVO^-^" 


Mars  Ultor.^ 


or  vacation  of  the  tribunals,  was  proclaimfni  in  advance,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  object  of 
the  edict. 

'  Judices  implacabiles  erant :  V(emr  ob  helium  provincur  illnfvm  (Ami.  iii.  14). 

^  Ann.,  iii,  10 

^  This  statue,  of  Greek  marble,  represents  a  Koman  of  the  first  century  in  the  cliaracter  of 
Mars  the  Avenjrer  rather  than  tlie  god  himself.  (Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Cf.  Frohner,  Notice, 
etc.,  No.  128.) 
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anger,    impassive,    inscrutable.     It   is   the   most   faithful   portrait  of 
Tiberius  that  the  historian  has  left  us.^ 

Piso  killed  himself  in  his  own  house ;  near  his  dead  body 
was  found  a  letter  of  manly  tone,  in  which  he  acknowledged  only 
the  crime  of  having  returned  in  arms  into  his  province.  Tiberius 
recompensed  the  three  friends  of  Germanicus  who  had  borne  the 
part  of  accusers,  solicited  for  Nero,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  per- 
mission to  present  himself  as  candidate  for  the  queestorship  five 
years  before  the  legal  age,  and  married  him  to  the  daughter  of 
Drusus  (20).  When  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Germanicus 
assumed  the  to(/a  virilis  (23)  he  procured  for  him  the  same  privi- 
lege ;  and,  to  confirm  Drusus  in  his  favourable  attitude  towards 
his  nephews,  the  emperor  praised  him  at  much  lengtli  in  the 
senate  for  the  paternal  solicitude  he  had  manifested  towards  liis 
brother's  children.'  Certain  senators  wishing  the  emperor  to  con- 
secrate an  altar  to  Vengeance  and  a  statue  to  Mars  Tit  or,  he 
refused  to  do  it.  ^^  Let  us  reserve  monuments,"  he  said,  "  for 
victories  over  foreign  enemies,  and  hide  our  domestic  misfortunes 
in  grief  and  silence.'' 


II. — Administration   of   Tiberius;    Sejanus;    Death   of   Drusus. 


This  long  drama  being  ended,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  cares 
of  government.  Complaint  being  made  of  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  Papian-Poppiean  law,  he  appointed  fifteen  commissioners  to 
mitigate  its  requisitions  and  to  repress  the  avidity  of  informers.^ 
The  aidiles  desired  a  sumptuary  law :  '^  Let  men  first  correct 
themselves,"  he  said,  with  the  authority  of  good  sense ;  '^  good 
morals  are  worth  more  than  ineffectual  laws."  *  And  if  he  could 
not  restore  the  habits  of  virtue,  he  at  least  chastised  vice  when 
it  displayed  itself  with  too  much  effrontery.  "  He  re-established," 
says    Suetonius    (chap,    xxxv.),    ^^the    old    custom    of    causing    an 

'  He  appeared  the  same  on  receiving-  news  of  the  Gallic  insurrection  {Ann.,  iii.  44  and  47), 
and  in  the  judgment  of  I^ibo  :  .  .  .  .  ivimoto  vultu  ....  lihellofi  et  anctores  recitat  ....  ita 
moderans  ne  lenire  neve  asperare  crimina  videretur  {Ann.,'n.  1^9).  Philo  (Leg.  (id  I'uium, 
p.  1034  d)  says  also  of  Tiberius :  ovk  tv\t]irTog  wv  opyy. 

"  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  4. 

^  Tac.  iii.  28.     Montesquieu,  Esprit  dcs  lots,  xxiii.  21. 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  55. 
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assembly  of  the  relatives  to  pronoimce  by  unanimous  vote  the 
sentence  on  women  who  had  violated  their  marriage  vows,  and 
who  had  not  been  prosecuted  by  public  accusers.  He  freed  from 
his  oath  a  Koman  knight,  who,  having  sworn  never  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  was  not  able  to  send  her  away,  although  he  had  sur- 
prised her  in  adultery.  Certain  matrons,  to  relieve  themselves 
from  an  inconvenient  dignity  and  free  themselves  from  the  law, 
had  caused  their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of  courtesans  ; 
some  young  libertines  of  good  family  had  caused  themselves  to 
be  branded  with  infamy  by  the  tribunals,  so  that  afterwards  they 
could  appear  upon  the  stage  or  in  the  arena ;  and  all  these  persons 
Tiberius  sent  into  exile."  He  required  from  the  magistrates  a 
respectable  life.  A  quaestor  having  drawn  lots  for  a  wife,  married 
her,  and  on  the  following  day  divorced  her,  the  emperor  deprived 
him  of  his  office.  A  senator  quitting  Rome,  by  a  contemptibl(> 
trick,  about  the  Calends  of  July,  and  returning  when  the  quarter- 
day  was  passed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  house  at  cheaper  rent,  the 
emperor  degraded  him  from  his  rank ;  and  to  another,  w^ho  was 
squandering  his  property,  he  assigned  a  guardian.^ 

Finding  his  authority  sufficiently  extensive,  he  rejected,  with- 
out hypocrisy  or  pretence  of  moderation,  whatever  additions  were 
proposed.  A  senator  wishing  to  extend  the  imperial  prerogative 
to  the  selection  of  governors,  he  refused  it."^  The  senate  had  the 
selection  of  the  proconsul  for  Africa  ;  but  a  soldier  being  needed 
in  that  province,  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  Tacfarinas,  the 
Conscript  Fathers  desired  the  emperor  to  make  the  appointment; 
he  complained  of  this,  and  would  do  no  more  than  designate  two 
persons  between  whom  the  Curia  should  decide.     Asia  and  Cyrene 


^  There  were  few  modifications  of  the  civil  law  under  Tiberius.  We  have  spoken  else- 
where of  the  Junian-Norhanian  law  (10  a.p.),  which  was  connected  with  tlie  measures  introduced 
by  iVugustus  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  freedmen.  A  senatus-consultum  of  the  year  20 
introduced  an  amelioration  for  slaves.  "Si servit-f  reus poHulabi fur,  eadem  ohservanda  sunt  qu/p 
St  liher  esset''  (Digest,  xlviii,,  fr.  12,  §  3).  Under  the  Republic  the  penalty  was  arbitrary  and 
always  heavier  for  the  slave  than  for  the  free  man.  In  the  penal  law  of  the  emperors,  the 
slave  was  always  treated  like  the  free  man  of  low  deofree,  humilior,  because  "  natura  est  rom- 
munisy  {Ihid.,  §  4.)  Another  senatus-consultum  increased  the  civil  penalties  against  bachelors, 
and  the  Libouian  decree  organized  the  theorj-  of  prohibitions  against  those  who.  even  at  the 
dictation  of  the  testator,  wrote  in  the  will  a  legacy  in  their  favour.  (Cf.  Cod.,  i.x.  23.) 
Lastly,  Tiberius  deprived  of  the  right  of  making  a  will  those  to  whom  fire  and  water  had  been 
interdicted.     (Dion,  Ivii.  22.) 

-  Ann.,  iii.  68. 
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accusing  their  governors  of  extortion,  the  latter  were  tried  and 
condemned.  The  abuse  of  the  right  of  asylum  in  temples  had 
brought  about  endless  disturbances,  of  which  the  least  was  the 
impunity  of  the  guilty.  An  energetic  measure  might,  perhaps, 
among  the  Oriental  peoples,  have  caused  outbreaks ;  Tiberius 
demanded  a  serious  investigation,  and  remitted  this  important 
affair  to  the  senate.  ''It  was  a  glorious  day,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  when  the  benefits  of  our  forefathers,  the  treaties  with  the  allies, 
the  decrees  of  the  kings  whose  authority  had  preceded  that  of 
Koine,  and  even  the  worship  paid  to  the  gods,  were  all  submitted 
to  the  investigation  of  the  senate,  free  as  formerly  to  conlinn  or 
abolish."  In  the  year  22  the  emperor  asked  for  his  son  Drusus 
the  office  of  tribune  ;  the  senate  added  to  it  all  the  honours  that 
flattery  could  invent;  Tiberius  declined  them  with  a  dignified 
moderation.  The  famous  Junia,  niece  of  Cato,  Avife  of  Cassius 
and  sister  of  l^rutus,  died  this  same  year,  leaving  legacies  to  all 
the  great  personages  in  Eome ;  Tiberius,  whose  name  she  had 
omitted  from  her  Avill — a  neglect  insulting  according  to  Eoman 
usage — permitted  her  funeral,  nevertheless,  to  be  observed  with 
solemn  pomp,  and  the  images  of  twenty  noble  families  to  be  borne 
in  the  procession.  Those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  lacking,  and 
Tacitus  complains  of  this;  he  is  right,  if  Tiberius  required  this 
posthumous  exile  ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  emperor  could 
have  feared  these  two  dead  men  appearing  in  a  funeral  ceremony. 

On  the  other  side  will  perhaps  be  cited  those  accusations  of 
treason,  the  phantom  which  haunts  and  troubles  the  minds  of 
historians.  Some  there  were,  and  they  are  these :  Drusus  falls  ill ; 
a  poet  who  had  been  recompensed  for  his  verses  on  the  death  of 
Germanicus  composes  others  on  that  of  the  emperor's  son.  But  the 
young  prince  recovers,  and  the  foolish  poet,  instead  of  consigning 
his  verses  to  oblivion,  dares  to  read  them  publicly.  These  words 
concerning  death  are  to  Eoman  superstition  a  presage  of  evil; 
and,  since  they  may  bring  misfortune,  are  a  crime.  The  poet  is 
accused,  and  the .  senate  all  in  one  day  condemns  and  executes 
him.  Tiberius,  at  the  time  absent  from  Eome,  was  full  of 
displeasure,  complained   that   the   transaction  was  too  hurried,^  that 


'  Josephua  says  that  no  man  was  ever  so  slow  as  Tiberius  in  all  things.     Mt\Aj/r;)f  u  kuI 
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he  should  havc^  pardoned  the  offender;  and  his  reproaches  were 
so  much  in  earnest  that  a  decree  inspired  by  him  ordered  that 
henceforth  there  shouhl  be  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  the 
sentence  and  its  execution/  A  knight  was  comjilained  of  for 
having  made  a  silver  statue  of  Tiberius  serve  for  divers  usages ; 
but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  the  complaint  to  be  received. 
C'apito  basely  objected  to  this  indulgence  on  the  part  of  Tiberius ; 
but  the  latter  persisted."^  Eepeatedly  he  had  forbidden  prosecutions 
on  account  of  words  used  against  the  imperial  family,^ 
for  as  yet  he  did  not  at  all  encoui-age  informers ;  ^  two 
of  them,  although  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
were  punished  for  bringing  a  false  accusation;"'  another 
denouncing  the  senator  Lentulus,  Tiberius  rose  and  said 
that  he  should  believe  himself  unworthy  longer  to  live 
if  Lentulus  were  his  enemy." 

Ilis  justice  was  stem  and  equal  towards  all,  even 
the  gods.  A  young  knight  had  deceived  a  matron 
in  the  temple  of  Isis,  passing  himself  off,  by  aid  of  the 
priests,  for  the  god  Anubis :  Tiberius  caused  the  temple  to  be 
destroyed,  the  statue  of  the  goddess  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  the  priests  to  be  crucified.'^  During  this  year  four  Jews — 
robbers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their  fellow-countryman 
Josephus — had  converted  the  vdie  of  a  noble  Eoman,  and  extorted 


Amibis. 


rif  tTcpiiiv  \iaai\iotv  r/  rvpdvvwv  ytvo^tvoq  {Ant.  Jad.,  xviii.  6,  5).  These  are  the  very  words  of 
Tacitus  :  I/tsitei  etiam  in  extraneos  cuncfatione  et  mora  (Ann.,  iv.  11). 

^  Ihid.y  iii.  50,  and  Dion,  Ivii.  20. 

-  Ann.,  iii.  70.  He  was  more  severe  in  what  concerned  Aug'ustus ;  to  dress  oneself  in  the 
presence  of  the  latter's  statue  or  to  break  it  became  a  crime.  But  the  informers  did  not  long 
accept  the  reservations  he  had  imposed  upon  himself. 

^  Ibid.,  iii.  '2'2,  and  elsewhere. 

*  The  Roman  law  unfortunately  admitted  confiscation,  and  accoi-ded  a  share  to  tlie 
informers;  in  accusations  of  treason,  a  fourth  according  to  Tacitus  (An7i.,\\.  20),  an  eiglith 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  xix.  16):  tuq  dyUag  tu>v  ovmcjv.  Hence  this  class  of  persons 
swarmed  in  Rome.  Tacitus  says  of  Tiberius  {Ann.,  iii.  56) :  ingruentes  accusafore'^  reprcssevat. 
Suetonius  (  Tib.,  28)  and  Dion  (Ivii.  9)  affirm  that,  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  he  did  not  make 
an  unjust  use  of  sentences  of  treason.  During  this  period  we  have  no  instance  of  any  man 
being  punished  solely  for  an  offence  against  the  person  of  the  ruler. 

'  Ann.,  iii.  .37. 

"  This  was  in  the  year  24  (I)ion,  Ivii.  24).  In  21,  a  woman  who  believed  herself  at  liberty 
to  insult  any  one,  because  she  always  wore  an  image  of  the  emperor,  was  sent  by  Drusus  to 
prison.     (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  36.) 

"  ^luseum  of  the  Louvre. 

■*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  8,  4,  and  5. 
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from  her  much  purple  and  gold,  undia*  pretext  of  gifts  to  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  husband  denounced  them  to  Tiberius, 
and  the  emperor,  not  much  concerned  about  dogmas  and  seeino" 
only  public  order  scandalously  violated,  forbade  the  practice  of 
foreign  cults  at  Rome.  ^^  Four  thousand  Jews,  freedmen  and 
of   military   age,    were    enrolled    and    sent   into   Sardinia   against  the 


Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.' 


brigands  of  that  island.  For  the  rest  was  fixed  a  date  on  which 
to  quit  Italy  or  to  abandon  their  profane  rites."-'  This  was  severe, 
many  innocent  persons  suffering  along  with  the  few  guilty ;  but 
religious  toleration  was  not  a  virtue  of  those  days.  Moreover,  the 
Jews,  not  having  Eoman  citizenship,  were  legally  at  the  discretion 
of  the  government ;  and  even  to  this  day,  modem  governments 
are  at  liberty  to  expel  foreigners  from  their  territory. 


'  From  an  engraving  in  the  National  Library  (Paris). 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  85,  and  Josephus,  ibid.     Seneca  says  {Ep.  ad  Luc.,  108) :     Under  Tiberius 
alte7ii(/enanon  cacra  morebant ur . 
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The  old  Latin  rites  were  not  more  respected  by  Tiberius.  He 
did  not  like  to  have  men  addressing  indiscreet  questions  to  the 
gods,  and  the  oracles  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  him,  and  with 
reason,  for  they  were  no  longer  an  instrument  of  government,  and 
might  even  be  employed  by  the  opposition.  He  strove  to  destroy 
their  credit,  forbade  that  the  auspices  should  be  consulted  except 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  he  himself  wished  to  examine 
the  famous  Sortes  of  Prseneste,  to  which  some  of  their  old 
authority  was  still  attached.  He  had  the  coffer  sealed  in  which 
were  contained  the  slips  of  wood,  drawn  by  a  child  at  random, 
each  slip  bearing  a  letter,  and  the  re-union  of  these  letters  into 
words  forming  the  response  given  to  the  question  proposed.  This 
coffer  was  brought  to  the  emperor  ;  Avhen  he  opened  it  the  Sortes 
had  disappeared,  but  on  being  returned  to  Pneneste  they  were 
again  in  their  place.'  ''Alarmed,"  says  his  credulous  biographer, 
''the  emperor  ceased  to  question  the  power  of  the  Pra^nestine 
Sortesy  Tiberius  was  not  the  man  to  be  alarmed  by  such  a 
thing;  he  had  made  an  attack  upon  those  who  were  more  adroit 
than  himself,  and  for  once  had  been  outwitted. 

Tiberius  seemed  at  that  time  an  administrator  of  justice, 
severe  but  impartial,  inexorable  for  judges  as  well  as  for  the 
accused,  and  combating  with  all  his  efforts  that  old  evil  ot  the 
lioman  world,  the  venality  of  the  tribunals.  "He  would  come," 
says  Suetonius,  '^and  offer  himself  to  advise  the  magistrates, 
seating  himself  beside  them  on  the  bench.  Or  sometimes,  if  he 
learned  that  partiality  was  about  to  save  a  criminal,  he  would 
suddenly  appear  and  remind  the  judges  of  their  oath,  and  of  the 
laws,  and  the  crime  that  they  had  to  punish."  Tacitus  supports 
with  his  testimony  these  words  of  the  biographer  of  the  Ctesars ; 
he  shows  the  emperor  repressing  the  intrigues  and  solicitations  of 
the  nobles,^  and  he  adds :  "  So  justice  was  saved,  but  liberty  was 
lost."  But  what  a  liberty!  the  liberty  to  suborn  justice  or  to 
sell  it!  And  still  we  are  tempted  to  agree  with  him,  for  the 
ruler    to-day    interposing    in    behalf    of    the    law,    may    to-morrow 

»  Suet.,  Tib.,  63.  Dion  (Ivi.  25)  attributes  to  Augustus  the  prohibition  against  consulting 
the  soothsayers  except  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  It-was  a  political  measure,  and  mav  have 
belonged  to  both  emperors. 

'  Adversus  avihihnn  et  potentmm  preces  (Ann.,  i.  75)  ;  cf..  Suet.,  Tib.,  33  :  Dion,  Ivii.  7 ; 
Veil.  Paterculus,  ii.  120. 
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interpose  against  it.  But  Tiberius  was  perpetual  tribune,  and  as 
such  was  obliged  to  receive  appeals,  and  had  the  right  of  arresting 
by  his  veto  the  execution  of  sentences  and  even  the  results  of 
suits ;  and,  finally,  antiquity  having  no  knowledge  of  what  we  call 
the  division  of  powers,  the  Eomans  were  no  more  offended  by  the 
presence  of  the  ruler  in  a  court  of  justice  than  were  our  feudal 
ancestors  to  see  the  king  decide  on  cases,  even  at  the  foot 
of  an  oak.^ 

Economical   with   the   public   money,  as   well   as   of   his   own,^ 
he  diminished  expenses,  increased  receipts,  and   by  his   punctuality 
in  the   payment   of   the   army,  and  by  his   largesses   to  the  people 
in    cases    of    need,    he   prevented    all    seditious    movements.^      The 
miser   even   sometimes  became   generous,  but  his  generosity  needed 
a  motive  of   public  interest.      Verrucosus  entreats  Tiberius   to   pay 
his   debts,    and   the   latter   consents    on    condition    that   Verrucosus 
give  him  the  list  of  his  creditors.      Others  make  the  same  request, 
and  the  emperor  exacts  from  them  that  they  render  an  account  of 
the    condition    of    their    affairs    to    the    senate,    and   he   then   pays 
their    debts.       Seneca     complains    of    this;     ''it    is    no    longer    a 
benefit,"  he  says."^      But  ought  the  public  treasury  to  grant  relief 
on  any  other  terms  ?     If   Tiberius   consented  to  aid  the  senator  in 
order  to  save  the  honour  of   the  senate,  he  wished  to  chastise  the 
prodigal   by   public   disgrace,  and  he  was   right.      In  the  year   27 
fire   overran   the    whole    of    the    Ca3lian    hill;     the    emperor    com- 
pensated  all   the  losers;    every    one  was  astonished,  for   those  Avho 
suffered   by   the   fire   were   nearly   all   of   them   men   of   low  class.^' 
Tiberius  had  not  concerned  himself  about  their  station.     Disdainino* 
popularity  as  he  disdained  honours,  he  had  succoured  the  unfortunate 
probably  without   any  feeling  of   pity  for  them,  but  simply,  as  he 
did  other  things,  from  a  spirit  of  government.     The  law  gave  him 
the   property   of   condemned   persons,  but  he  frequently  restored  it 

^  To  give  judgments  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  imperial  functions. 
Suetonius  says  of  Augustus  (Octav.,  33)  :  Jus  divit  assidiie  et  in  noctem  nonmmquam. 
'EXxxiora  tg  avrov  caTravwv  (Dion,  Ivii.  10). 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  75.  Under  Tiberius  the  importations  of  corn  were  greater  than  under 
Augustus.     (Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  13.) 

^  De  Bene/.,  ii.  7.  8.  See,  for  his  aid  to  private  individuals,  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  37,  86 ; 
Suet.,  Tib.,  47  ;  Dion,  Ivii.  10. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  iv,  04.  Tiberius  had  already  in  the  year  16  furnished  assistance  in  a  parallel 
case.     (Dion,  Ivii.  16.)     Later,  he  gave  on  a  similar  occasion  a  hundred  million  sesterces. 

VOL.    IV.  y 
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to  their  heirs,  nor  would  he  accept  the  legacies  frequently  made 
him,  to  the  detriment  of  their  children,  by  persons  who  were  in 
no  way  connected  with  himself.^ 

In  the  provinces  he  maintained  a  wise  administration  by  his 
skilful  selection  of  officials,  by  his  perseverance  in  retaining  in 
their  positions  those  who  had  been  found  faithful,  and  by  his 
severity  against  evil-doers.  Many  of  the  provinces  had  still  the 
same  governors  whom  he  had  appointed  upon  his  accession;^  and 
not  a  single  one  of  those  who  were  accused  of  extortion  was 
known  to  have  escaped ;  ^  he  even  wont  so  far  as  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  offences  of  which  their  wives  were  guilty, 
acting  in  their  names/^ 

There  were,  however,  troubles  in  Thrace,  acts  of  brigandage 
rather  than  of  war,^  between  the  different  tribes,  and  it  did  not 
cost  the  Romans  a  man  to  bring  all  back  to  order  again.  In 
Gaul  there  was  a  beginning  of  revolt.  Floinis,  one  of  the 
Treviri,  essayed  to  stir  up  the  Belgee,  and  Sacrovir,  the  ^duan, 
agitated  the  Gauls  of  Celtica.  The  pretext  was  the  burden  of 
tributes,  the  severity  of  the  governors  and  of  the  creditors,  reasons 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  picture  at  the  same  time  drawn  by 
them,  to  kindle  men's  courage,  of  the  prosperity  of  Gaul  and  the 
destitution  of  Italy.  But  they  knew  not  how  to  concert  their 
action.  A  premature  movement  of  the  Andecavi  and  the  Turones 
was  repressed  by  a  single  cohort.  Florus,  penned  up  in  the 
Ardennes  and  tracked  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  pursued 
him  into  the  depths  of  these  forests,  destroyed  himself.  Sacrovir 
caused    more    alarm ;     he    induced    the    ^duans    and    Sequani    to 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  48  ;  Dion,  Ivii.  17.  Tacitus  even  extols  his  disinterestedness,  satis  Jinntis, 
ut  s(Ppe  memoran,  adversus  pecuniam  {Ann.,  iii.  18),  and  Dion  adds  (Ivii.  10):  "  He  put  no  man 
to  death  in  order  to  obtain  his  property  ....  and  never  amassed  money  by  unjust  conduct." 

^  Like  Gratus,  who  remained  eleven  years  in  Judaea.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  3.) 
Id  morum  Tiberii  fuit  continuare  imperia  ac plerosque  ad finevi  vit<B  in  iisdem  edercitibus  aut 
jurisdictionibus  habere  (Tac,  Aim.,  i.  80). 

^  In  the  year  22,  Silanus,  governor  of  Asia,  and  Cordus,  governor  of  the  Cyrenaica,  were 
condemned.  {Ann.,  iii.  68,  70.)  Marcellus,  governor  of  Bithynia,  certainly  did  not  escape. 
{Ibid.,  i.  74.)  Tacitus  is  angry  at  this,  non  enim  Tiberius,  non  acciisatores  fatiscebnnt  (Ann., 
iii.  38.)  Upon  all  these  prosecutions,  see  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  74;  iii.  38,  66,  70;  iv.  15,  18,  19, 
31,  36;  vi,  29.  We  may  also  notice  that  complaints  always  came  from  the  senatorial,  not  the 
imperial  provinces.  With  the  exception  of  one  procurator,  all  the  accused  governors  named  by 
Tacitus  were  of  the  senatorial  onler. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  20. 

'  Ibid.,  Ann.,  iii.  40. 
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follow  him,  took  Autun,  and  gathered  40,000  men,  of  whom, 
it  is  true,  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  were  armed.  Two  of  the 
legions  of  the  Ehine  suddenly  fell  upon  the  province;  for  a  half 
century  the  Gauls  had  so  completely  unlearnt  the  art  of  war 
that  there  was  not  even  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Sacrovir  and 
his  friends,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  villa,  killed  one  another 
after  having  set  fire  to  the  building  (21  a.d.).i  The  arch  at 
Orange  commemorated  this  easy  victory. 

At   Eome   there  was  a  moment   of   alarm   and   much   clamour. 
Tiberius   alone   did    not    suspend    his    labours;    he    did    not    even 


Combat  between  the  Gauls  of  Sacrovir  and  the  Romans."^ 

deign  to  speak  of  this  war  until  after  it  was  ended.  Then  he 
announced  to  the  senate  the  revolt  ajid  also  the  suppression  of 
it,  taking  nothing  from  the  truth,  adding  to  it  nothing.  The 
measures  that  he  had  taken,  he  said,  and  the  fidelity  and  courage 
of  his  lieutenants  had  been  sufficient  for  everything.  He  then 
explained  why  neither  he  nor  Drusus  had  gone  into  Gaul.  He 
alleged  the  great  extent  of  the  Empire,  which  did  not  suffer  its 
rulers  to  quit,  for  some  disturbances  in  a  city  or  two,  the  capital 
Avhence  they  kept  watch  over  the  entire  state.  A  senator  proposed 
that  Tiberius  should  return  from  Campania  into  Eome  with  an 
ovation,  but  the  emperor  rejoined:  ^^My  life  has  not  been  so  void 
of  honour   that   I   have   need   of   this   trifling   distinction.      In   my 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  43. 

*  Bas-relief  from  the  arch  at  Orange.     See  paper  by  M.  de  Saulcy  in  the  Journal  des 
Savants  for  1880,  on  this  arch,  commemorating  the  Roman  victory. 

Y  2 
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youth  I  have  conquered  warlike  nations  enough,  and  have  obtained 
or  disdained  triumphs  enough  to  disdain  this  promenade  along  the 
road  to  Rome."  On  which  side  were  good  sense,  dignity,  and 
political  wisdom? 

Tacitus  narrates  the  Gallic  insurrection,  without  telling  of  the 
repression  which  followed  it  or  of  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its 


The  Triumphal  Arch  at  Orange. 

return.  The  executions  were  certainly  numerous ;  the  Druids  in 
particular  suffered.  Augustus  had  Latinized  their  gods,  and 
suppressed  their  privileges  and  their  assemblies.  To  prevent  them 
from  speaking  in  the  name  of  heaven  to  minds  easily  excited  by 
such  appeals,  Tiberius  prohibited  their  bloody  ceremonies.  The 
practice  of  the  rites  peculiar  to  Druidism  was  identified  with  the 
crime  of  magic,  which,  for  a  provincial,  implied  the  penalty  of 
death.^    This  was  the  penalty  decreed  by  the  Twelve  Tables  against 

'  riiiiy,  Hist.  Xat.,  xxx.  4,  3.    Digest,  xlviii.  8,  13:  Ex,  sc.  ejus  legis  (Cornelia  de  Sicariis) 
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enchanters,  and  later  had  been  applied  by  the  senate  during  the 
Eepublic  to  the  abettors  of  the  Bacchanals.^  There  had  been  no 
general  persecution  because  there  had  been  no  search,  inquisitio, 
ordered  against  those  who  practised  the  old  cult,  and  if  a  certain 
number  of  Druids,  instigators  of  the  late  revolt  or  proven  despisers 
of  the  new  law,  perished,  many  were  able  to  escape  by  silence'  or 
by  the  obscurity  of  their  lives.  Thus  are  explained  the  contra- 
dictory  passages  in  authors  who  date  the  abolition  of  the  old 
Gallic  religion  from  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  and  in 
those  who  show  the  Druids  still  existing  in  Gaul  two  or  three 
centuries  later.  The  gods  die  before  their  altars  fall,  and 
remains  of  the  druidic  faith  have  passed  through  Eoman  poly- 
theism, as  so  many  pagan  rites  have  survived  paganism.  Eeligions 
which  pass  away  always  leave  behind  them  the  lasting  traces  of 
their  passage. 

We   must   now   direct    our    attention    to    another  part   of   the 
world.      Tacfarinas  had  reappeared  in  Africa,  and   had  besieged  in 
a  fort  a  Eoman  cohort  which,  by  an   imprudent   sortie,  had   given 
the  place  up  to  him.      Encouraged  by  this  success  he  ventured  to 
attack   the   city  of   Thala.      But   the   proconsul   had   decimated  the 
cohort  which  had  suffered   itself   to   be   defeated,    and  had  so  well 
re-established  discipline  by  that  severity  that  five  hundred  veterans 
repulsed   in   an   encounter   the   entire   forces  of   the  enemy.      Upon 
this,  Tacfarinas  changed  his  tactics ;    he  gave  up  the  plan  of  sieges, 
divided  his  army  into   small  bands,   attacked  and  fell  back  as  soon 
as   he   was   pressed,   only   to   reappear    elsewhere,    mocking   at    the 
Eomans  and  their  vain  pursuit.     He  arrived  at  such  audacity  that 
he   sent  deputies  to  Tiberius,   and  treating  with  him  as  one  power 
with   another,    made   knovm   to   the    emperor  that   the   latter   must 
yield   him   a   position    or    else    expect   an   interminable   war.      The 
emperor   replied   by  sending   into  Africa  a  skilful  general,   Bl^sus, 
the  uncle  of  Sejanus,  who  combated   the   ubiquitous   Numidian   by 
a   scheme   of   tactics   resembling   his   ovm.      He  divided   his   forces 
into  small,   light  bands,  putting   at   their  head   centurions   of  tried 
valour    with    good    guides,     built     small     forts    to    support    their 

poena  dam?iari  Jubefur,  qui  mala  sacrificia  fecerit,  habuerit.     Tiberius  caused  this  law  to  be 
enforced  throughout  the  Empire  against  human  sacrifices.     See,  on  this  point,  pp.  28-9. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  246  sqq. 
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moveiiients,  as  the  French  army  erected  blockhouses  against  the 
Arabs,  and  kept  his  troops  in  the  field  even  during  the  winter. 
Tacfarinas  escaped,  but  his  brother  was  made  prisoner, 
and  tranquillity  appeared  to  be  re-established.  Tiberius 
sent  to  lilgesus  the  insignia  of  the  triumph,  and  allowed 
liis  soldiers  to  proclaim  him  imperator.  This  was  the 
last  time  a  general  received  that  title. 

Ptolemv,    the   kin*]^   of   Mauretania,    had   faithfully 
served  Home  during  this  war.     The  matter  being  fully 
reported  to  the  senate,    there   was  renewed    in  his  favour  a  custom 


Coin  of 
Piolemy.  {Cab. 
de  France.) 


M^^^i^    -%%N^\'^^?S^'^>^W' 


Porta  Aurea  at  Raveuua.' 

of  ancient  times:  a  senator  brought  to  him  the  ivory  sceptre  and 
embroidered  robe,  and  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  the  senate  I 
saluted  him  with  the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Eoman  people. 
Tiberius  had  now  been  in  power  nine  years,  and  his  admini- 
stration had  been  advantageous  to  the  State.  Let  us  hear  Tacitus : 
"The  following  is  the  statement  presented  by  the  emperor  to  the 
senate  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  provinces  where  the 
legions  were  :     Italy  had    a   fleet   upon   each   of   the  two  seas,    one 


From  an  enjrravmg  in  the  National  Library  (Paris). 
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Coin  of  Juba  II. 


at  Misenum,  the  other  at  Eavenna,  not  to  mention .  the  galleys 
at  Forum  Julii  protecting  the  coast  of  Narbonensis.  Eight  legions 
on  {h(i  Rhine  restrained  at  once  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls; 
Spain  was  guarded  by  three  legions;  Mauretania  by  king  Juba. 
In  the  rest  of  Africa,  two  legions,  as 
many  more  in  Egypt,  and  four  only  in 
that  vast  country  extending  west  of  the 
Euphrates  to  those  kingdoms  of  the  Al- 
banians and  Iberians  which  our  power 
protects  against  neighbouring  empires. 
Rhemetalces  and  the  children  of  Cotys 
governed  Thrace  ;  two  legions  in  Pannonia  and  the  same  number 
in  Moesia  defended  the  passage  of  the  Danube;  and  two  others 
in  Dalmatia  supported  the  former  or  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Italy,  as  the  case  might  require.  Eome  had  its  special  troops, 
three  urban  cohorts  and  nine  praetorian  cohorts,  all  levied  in 
Etruria,  Umbria,  Latium,  or  the  early  Eoman  colonies.  The  fleets, 
and  the  auxiliary  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  formed  a  nearly 
equal  force,  were  distributed  as  they  might  be  needed  in  the  pro- 
vinces; but  there  was  nothing  certain  either  in  respect  to  their 
destination  or  their  number,  which  varied  incessantly. 

^'  In  the  government,  public  affairs  and  the  more  serious 
concerns  of  private  individuals  were  treated  in  the  senate ;  in 
discussions  the  customary  order  was  observed.  If  the  orators  fell 
into  adulation,  Tiberius  stopped  them  at  once.  In  distributing 
honours,  he  had  regard  to  birth,  military  services,  and  civil  talent, 
so  that  no  selections  could  have  been  better  made.  The  consul- 
ship and  the  praetorship  had  their  external  distinction,  and  the 
inferior  magistracies  all  their  former  rights.  In  respect  to  the  laws, 
that  concerning  treason  alone  excepted,  good  use  was  made  of 
them ;  the  supplies  of  the  armies,  the  taxes,  and  the  other  public 
revenues  were  farmed  out  to  Eoman  knights.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  affairs,  the  prince  made  choice  of  the  most 
esteemed  men,  some  personally  unknown  to  him  and  merely  upon 
their  reputation.  Once  chosen,  he  changed  them  with  reluctance, 
and   most   of   them   grew  old  in  their  offices.      The  people  suffered 

*  On  the  obverse,  the  king's  head  ;  on  the  reverse,  Africa,  the  head  covered  with  the  usual 
symbol,  an  elephant's  head. 
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often  from  the  high  price  of  grain,  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
Tiberius ;  he  spared  neither  care  nor  expense,  to  guard  against 
bad  harvests  and  those  accidents  of  the  sea  which  placed,  as  he 
himself  said,  the  life  of  the  Eoman  people  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  He  took  care  that  the  provinces  should  not 
be  burdened  with  any  new  taxes,  and  that  the  original  ones 
should  not  be  made  heavier  by  the  avarice  or  cruelty  of  the 
governors.      He  forbade  corporal  punishments  and  confiscations.^ 

^'  The  emperor's  domains  in  Italy  were  not  extensive,  his 
slaves  not  insolent,  and  his  freedmen  few  in  number.  If  he  had  a 
dispute  with  private  individuals  the  tribunals  and  the  laws  decided 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  his  manners  were  not  amiable,  that  he 
was  imsocial  and  usually  inspired  fear ;  but  until  the  death  of 
Drusus  he  was  able  to  control  himself;   after  that  all  was  changed." 

This  revolution,  taking  place  at  a  fixed  moment  in  the  life 
and  habits  of  Tiberius,  is  suspicious.  For  a  young  man  it  would 
be  hardly  credible,  but  it  becomes  incomprehensible  in  the  case 
of  a  man  of  sixty -five,  for  nine  years  master  of  the  supreme 
power,  hence  free  for  the  past  nine  years  to  abandon  himself 
without  restraint  to  his  passions.  ^^  Up  to  the  age  of  fifty-six," 
says  Tacitus,^  "  his  life  and  fame  were  irreproachable ;  from  fifty- 
six  to  sixty-five  he  feigned  virtue;  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-one 
his  conduct  was  composed  of  well  and  ill;  from  seventy-one  to 
seventy-three  he  exhibited  a  cruelty  indescribable,  but  concealed 
his  debaucheries  ;  from  seventy-three  to  seventy-eight  there  was 
an  overflowing  of  crimes  and  infamies,  because  he  could  at  last 
abandon  himself  to  his  true  character."  These  divisions  are 
ridiculous.  A  nature  so  strongly  tempered  as  that  of  Tiberius 
is  not  subject  in  mature  age  to  these  periodical  metamorphoses. 
If  we  are  shown  that  the  situation  has  changed,  that  dangers  are 
increasing,  we  shall  then  understand  how  fears,  suspicions,  and 
cruelty   spring   up   and   grow.      We    shall    then    have   the   regular 

A}in.,  vi.  5-7,  Elsewhere,  in  a  few  expressive  words,  Tiberius  compares  this  prosperity 
with  the  evils  of  past  times :  Multa  dun'tits  vetetnim  melius  et  la>fius  mutata ;  neque  etiim  ut 
olim  ohsideri  urbem  bellis  aut  provincias  kostilcs  esse.  Cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  C,  993  b. ;  Strabo,  vi. 
2^ :  "  Never  before  had  the  Romans  and  their  allies  known  such  a  wealth  of  pood  things." 
Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  126 :  Vindicates  ab  injuriis  mayistratuum  jyrovincifP ,  and  Dion,  Ivii.  23.  In 
the  discourse  at  Lyons,  Claudius  says  (col.  11,  4)  that  Tiberius  had  called  many  provincials  into 
the  senate. 

-  Ann.,  vi.  51. 
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development  of  a  situation  bad  *from  the  beginning,  and  of  a 
character  inclined  to  extreme  severity,  and  not  a  series  of  spec 
tacular  changes  such  as  are  only  seen  upon  the  stage. 

Like   Louis   XL,    and   like   all   rulers   placed    in   the    presence 
.of  a   powerful   aristocracy,   Tiberius  took  pleasure  in  governing  by 
means  of  men  of  low  station.^      He  cannot  always  refuse  office  to 
the   nobles,    but,    having   satisfied   their   vanity,    he    often    retained 
them  m  Eome,   sending  lieutenants   to   administer   their  provinces  ^ 
The  only  favourite  that   he   ever  had   was   a   mere   knight,    ^lius 
Sejanus,  born  in  the  Etruscan  city  of  Vulsinii,  whose  father,  near 
the    close    of    the    reign    of    Augustus,    had 
commanded  ih^  praetorian  guard.     Associated 
with  his  father  by  Tiberius  in  the  year  14, 
he  remained  sole  praetorian  prefect  when  his 
father    obtained   the   government    of    Egypt, 
and  he  gained  the  emperor's  affection  by  his 
absolute  devotion,  his   indefatigable   activity, 
and   his   wise   counsels.^      Tiberius    could    have    no   doubt    of    the 
fidelity  of  the   man  who,   when  all  fled,  alone  remained  and  saved 
the   emperor's   life   by   supporting   a   roof   which   was    falling  upon 
his    head;^    accordingly,   he   bestowed   upon  him   the   utmost   con- 
fidence ;    in  the  senate  and  before  the  people  he  called  Sejanus  the 
companion  of   his  labours,   he  consulted  him  as  to  the  distribution 
of  honours   and  provinces,    and  he  permitted    in    the   theatre,    the 
Eorum,  and  the  camps,   that  the  statues  of  his  minister  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own. 

In  the  Eoman  world  Sejanus  represents  those  viziers  of  the 
East  who  employ  years  in  surrounding  their  master  with  invisible 
bonds  which  one  day  they  suddenly  tighten.  Having  attained  so 
high  a  place,  he  wished  to  rise  still  higher,  and  seeing  the  noblest 

'  One  day  when  the  emperor  had  preferred  as  candidate  for  the  prretorship  one  Curtius 
Kufus,  who  was  beheved  to  be  the  son  of  a  gladiator,  to  the  most  noble  personages  in  Rome,  he 
made  answer  to  those  who  were  surprised  at  the  unsuitable  choice  :  Rufus  is  the  son  of  his 
own  deeds  :  Curtius  Rufus  videtur  mihi  e.v  se  natus  (Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  21).  As  a  matter  of  course 
lacitus  IS  much  displeased,  he  is  ashamed  to  relate  it:  vera  e.vsequi pudet. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  80  and  vi.  27. 

J  ^""'^Lf  ^*'^  ■^'■'*'^^'  Museum  and  of  the  Museum  of  Gotha,  published  by  the  Revue 
archcol,  1879,  pi.  xvi. 

^  Corpus  illi  laborum  tolerans  {Ann.,  iv.  1).     Bo7iis  consilUs  notescere  volebat  (ibid.,  7). 
Tins  happened  in  the  year  26  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  59). 
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and  proudest  become  his  clients,^  he  believed  that  between  him  and 
the  imperial  throne  there  was  only  this  old  man  and  his  children. 
Doubtless  no  man  loved  them,  but  for  the  greater  number  they 
were  the  standard  of  peace  and  order  around  which  the  Empire 
had  rallied;  and  this  standard  beaten  down,  immediately  would 
reappear  anarchy,  murder,  and  civil  war.  The  dread  of  these  evils 
made  the  legitimacy  of  the  Cassars,  and  long  protected  such  monsters 
as  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Commodus.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  surprise  the 
suspicious  old  man,  who  saw  clearly  in  the  night,  says  Suetonius,  and 
whose  look  pierced  even  more  acutely  the  darkness  of  an  intrigue. 
Sejanus,  therefore,  was  playing  a  game  of  intrigue  with  him. 

The  minister  had  command  of  the  prajtorian  guards.  The 
nine  cohorts,  dispersed  through  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  even  in 
the  adjacent  villages,  were  losing  their  discipline;  he  gathered 
them  into  a  fortified  camp  between  the  two  roads  which  led  away 
from  the  Yiminal  and  Colline  gates  ;^  and  he  showed  this  camp 
to  Tiberius  as  the  fortress  whence  the  prince  could  hold  the  senate 
and  the  great  city  under  the  fear  of  a  military  execution.  But 
this  union  of  10,000  picked  soldiers  in  one  place  might  also  serve 
ambitious  designs ;  Sejanus  often  went  to  visit  the  praetorians ; 
he  knew  the  men  bv  their  names ;  he  chose  their  centurions  and 
tribunes;  and  they  were  rather  his  body-guard  than  that  of  the 
exile  of  Capri. 

His  first  victim  was  the  emperor's  own  son.  Drusus,  in  a 
quarrel,  had  struck  Sejanus  in  the  face  ;  the  latter  could  not  take 
open  revenge,  but  he  corrupted  the  wife  of  Drusus— a  woman 
already  depraved  and  guilty — by  feigning  a  violent  passion  for  her, 
and  holding  her  by  vice  and  crime,  persuaded  her  to  poison  her 
husband.  The  blow  was  very  great  for  Tiberius;  for  some  time 
he  forbade  all  whom  his  son  had  loved  to  appear  in  his  presence, 
as  the  sight  of  them  renewed  his  grief.^  He  came,  however,  into 
the  senate,  there  to  seek,  he  said,  among  the  supports  of  the 
State,    the    consolations    which    courage    could    furnish.      And    he 

^  Tiberius  writes  to  liiiu  (.^ww.,  iv.  40) :  Ma(/isfratus  et  primores,  qui  te  incito  ferrumpunt 
omnibusque  de  rebus  consnlunt 

^  The  remains  of  this  camp  are  seen  near  the  Nomentan.pate  (Aurelian's  wall).  It  is  now 
the  Campo  militare.  Later  tliere  was  a  second  camp  at  Albano.  Cf.  Ilenzen,  la  Loyione  la 
Parthica. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  iv,  3.     Dion  (Ivii.  14)  gives  a  sad  portrait  of  Drusus. 
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showed  them  his  mother  tottering  under  the  burden  of  years,  his 
grandchildren  still  under  age,  and  himself  in  the  decline  of 'life. 
The  children  of  Germanicus  were  now  his  sole  hope.  He  then 
requested  that  they  should  be  brought  to  him.  The  two  consuls 
led  them  into  the  senate  house,  and  Tiberius,  taking  them  by  the 
hand,  says:  ^^Eehold,  Conscript  Fathers,  these  orphans  whom, 
after  their  father's  death,  I  intrusted  to  their  uncle,  conjuring  him,' 
although  he  had  already  children  of  his  own,  to  bring  these  up  as  if 
they  were  his  own  and  render  them  Avorthy  of  him  and  of  posterity. 
Drusus  is  dead,  and  I  now  address  to  you  my  prayers;  it  is  you 
that  I  beg,  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  and  of  the  Eoman  people, 
to  watch  over  these  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  these  scions  of 
the  noblest  families.  And  you,  Nero  and  Drusus,  regard  them  as 
your  fathers,  remembering  that,  by  reason  of  your  birth,  your  vices 
as  well  as  your  virtues  are  matters  which  concern  the  State." 

It  is  a  noble  scene,  and  a  touching  picture:  the  old  emperor 
in  his  turn  broken  by  domestic  afflictions,  having  only  these  young 
orphans  to  whom  he  can  turn— these  lads,  upon  whom  rests  the 
peace  of  the  world— and  this  weeping  assembly,  gathering  around 
the  young  princes  whom  their  grandfather  thus  intrusts  to  the 
State  ! '  Why  should  this  confidence  and  these  noble  words,  which 
at  the  moment  were  sincere,  be  soon  so  cruelly  falsified?  In 
these  senators,  now  animated  by  a  common  and  pious  emotion, 
how  many  victims  and  murderers  we  behold!  These  boys  will 
perish  by  the  same  hand  that  now  caresses  them,  and  this  old 
man,  who  until  now  has  only  been  severe  and  just,  will  become 
an  object  of  terror. 

Tiberius  threw  himself  into  affairs,  to  seek  amid  the  cares  of 
government'  the  sole  consolation  which  his  active  mind,  severe 
towards  himself  as  towards  others,  could  find.  He  repressed  a 
revolt  of  slaves,  expelled  from  Italy  the  play-actors,  "whose 
licentious  and  obscene  farces,"  he  said,  "the  Conscript  Fathers 
ought  to  punish,"  and  in  all  things  exhibited  an  inflexible  spirit 
of   justice.      The   senate   having    proposed    merely   to   banish   from 

»  Nero  was  then  sixteen,   Drusus    fifteen,   and  Caius   nine;    their  uncle,   the  neglected 
Claudius,  was  thirty-two. 

^  At  Tiberius,  nihil  intermissa  rerum  cura,  negotia  pro  solatiis  accipiens,  Jus  civium,  preces 
sociorujn  tractabat  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  18). 
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Italy  a  former  qusestor  convicted  of  receiving  bribes,  Tiberius 
insisted  upon  the  sentence  being  one  of  exile.  Another  senator, 
a  protege  of  Li  via,  had  thrown  his  wife  from  the  roof  of  his 
house  and  asserted  that  she  had  committed  suicide.  The  senate 
hesitated ;  the  emperor  went  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  examined 
the  place  carefully,  and  detected  traces  of  a  violent  struggle,  upon 
w^hich  the  guilty  man  opened  his  veins.  One  of  the  imperial  pro- 
curators in  Asia  was  prosecuted  for  excesses  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  the  emperor  abandoned  him  to  the  senate.'  This 
assembly  still  treated  of  all  public  matters.  In  order  to  augment 
its  dignity,  the  emperor  consented  that  the  cities  of  Asia,  in 
gratitude  for  the  justice  they  had  recently,  in  two  instances, 
received  from  Eome,  should,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  himself, 
associate  the  divinity  of  the  senate  with  his  own  and  that  of  his 
mother.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  on  the  eve  of  realizing  our  wishes 
for  the  increase  of  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Tiberius  grants 
it  far  more  than  did  Augustus,  and  this  body,  at  once  electoral, 
legislative,  and  judicial,^  becomes  almost  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Empire.  Let  the  senators  do  the  rest;  let  their  conduct  rise 
to  the  height  of  the  part  assigned  them ;  let  the  emperor  find  in 
them  devotion  without  servility,  intelligence  without  ambition ;  let 
them  defend  him  equally  against  the  courtiers  who  would  blind 
him  and  against  the  factions  eager  for  new  disturbances,  and 
the  difiicult  problem  of  a  limited  monarchy  will  be  half  solved. 

Tiberius    had    until    now   retained   the   council    of    Augustus: 
twenty   of   the   chief   men   of    the   Empire   and   certain   of   his   old 

^  Apud  qiios  (pafres)  etiamtum  cuncta  tractahanhir  (Ann.  iv.  15),  but  without  publicity. 
DioD,  Ivii.  21  and  23.     Cf.  Le  Clerc,  des  Journaitv  chez  les  Romains. 

-  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  6 ;  Suet.,  Tib.,  30.  In  the  matter  of  judicial  authority,  Tiberius  allowed 
the  senate  to  encroach  upon  the  other  jurisdictions  and  multiply  the  cases  reserved  for  itself, 
tliat  is  ti  say,  those  of  high  treason,  of  extortion,  of  poisoning,  of  resistance  to  the  laws,  of 
theft,  of  divorce,  of  incest,  of  attempt  at  corruption,  etc.  Cf.  Tac.  Ann.,  iii.  50,  85;  iii.  10, 
12,  19;  iv.  31,  43;  vi.  49.  The  qucsstiones  perpetiup ,  which  heretofore  had  cognizance  of  most 
of  these  crimes,  judging  without  appeal,  could  not  be  acceptable  to  the  new  government. 
"  There  was  no  affair,  great  or  small,"  says  Suetonius  (36),  "public  or  private,  which  he  did  not 
lay  before  the  senate.  He  consulted  them  on  the  establishment  of  taxes  and  the  granting  of 
monopolies,  on  the  construction  and  reparation  of  public  buildings,  on  levying  troops  and  dis- 
banding them,  on  the  quartering  of  the  legions  in  the  provinces,  on  the  extension  of  commands, 
the  conduct  of  wars,  and  the  replies  to  be  made  to  kings.  He  obliged  a  cavalry  officer  accused 
of  violence  and  rapine  to  defend  himself  before  that  assembly."     But  a  word  from  the  emperor 

could  annul  all  this  power ;  a  letter  of  his  to  the  senate  was  regarded  as  an  order.     (Tac.  Ann.^ 
iii.  19.) 
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friends/  to  whom  he  added,  when  it  was  a  question  of  replying 
to  deputations,  those  who  had  commanded  in  the  countries  whose 
interests  were  under  discussion.^  One  of  his  most  important  cares 
was  always  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  provinces,^  to  decide 
quarrels  between  cities,^  to  succour  towns  which  had  been  smitten 
by  some  disaster,"  or  punish  those  which  disturbed  the  public 
peace.'  Again,  in  the  year  23,  he  caused  a  proconsul  of  Ulterior 
Spain  to  be  condemned  for  the  harshness  of  his  government,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  the  conqueror  of  Sacrovir,  for  his  acts  of 
pillage  and  his  wife's  extortions. 

Among  the  requests  which  came  to  Eome  in  these  days  was 
one  from  Marseilles.  An  exiled  Eoman,  who  had  become  a  citizen  of 
Marseilles,  left  the  city  his  property  upon  his  death,  as  Eutilius  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Smyrna.  ^'The  example  of  Eutilius  was  the  pre- 
cedent," says  Tacitus,  and  the  gift  was  allowed.  This  was  contrary 
to  the  ancient  law;  jurisprudence  later  seized  upon  this  exception 
to  draw  from  it  a  general  rule  which  had  the  happiest  results.^ 

Favoured  by  peace,  the  Western  people  now  advanced  Avith 
rapid  strides  towards  a  complete  transformation.  Tiberius,  more 
faithful  to  the  early  example  of  Augustus  than  to  his  later  advice, 
had  multiplied  concessions  of  citizenship,  in  order  to  favour  the 
development  of  a  Eoman  life  in  the  provinces.  Sacrovir  had  found 
in  the  schools  of  Autun  youths  of  all  the  eminent  Gallic  families. 
The  Senecas  had  already  come  from  Cordova  to  Eome ;  and  Strabo, 
after  having  travelled  over  nearly  the  entire  Empire,  was  wi-iting 
in  Eome  at  this  very  hour  his  magnificent  work,  where  undoubted 
testimony  establishes  the  prosperity  of  all  the  provinces.^ 

Some  successes  in  Thrace  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Hsemus,    who   resisted    a    levy,    and    in   Africa   against   Tacfarinas, 

^  Veteres  amicos  ac  familiares  (Suet.,  Tib.,  55). 

^laXiara  roug  dp^avrdg  ttots  avrCJv  (Dion,  Ivii.  17). 
^  Preces  sociorum  {Ann.,  iv.  13). 

*  Between  Lacedaemon  and  Messene,  for  instance,  after  the  useless  arbitration  of  Miletus. 
{Ibid.,  43.) 

'  Like  Cibyra  and  jEgium,  exempted  from  tribute  for  three  years.     {Ibid.,  13.) 

*  Like  Cyzicus,  deprived  of  liberty  in  25,  for  violence  towards  citizens.     {Ibid.,  36.) 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  43.  Suetonius  {Tib.,  31)  speaks  also  of  a  legacy  left  to  the  city  of  Trebia. 
See  in  chapter  Ixxix.,  the  reforms  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian  on  this  subject,  and  in  chapter  Ixxxiii. 
numerous  examples  of  donations  to  cities. 

**  Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  43.  In  thirty-four  years,  from  14  to  48  a.d.,  the  number  of  citizens  almost 
doubled.     See,  on  this  subject,  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
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who,  surprised  on  a  uight  march,  had  finally  perished  with  all 
his  forces  (24  a. p.),  >till  further  did  honour  to  this  wise  govern- 
ment, whose  chief  no 
more  allowed  himself 
to  be  dazzled  by  vic- 
tories than  by  flatteries. 
Spain  asked  an 
authorization  to  build 
him  a  temple  as  Asia 
had  done,  but  he  re- 
fused. *'  I  know  too 
well,"  he  said  to  the 
senate,  '^  that  I  am 
but  a  man,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  of 
humanity.  It  is 
enough  for  me  if  I 
fulfil  aright  the  duties 
of  vour  ruler,  and 
posterity  w^ill  grant 
much  to  my  memory 
if  it  recognize  that  I 
have   been    worthv    of 

ft 

my  ancestors,  prudent 
in  the  conduct  of  vour 
affairs,  firm  in  the 
presence  of  danger, 
and  unmoved  by 
hatred  whenever  the  public  good  has  been  in  question.-  I  make 
but  one  prayer  to  the  allies,  to  the  citizens  of  Eome,  and  to  the 
gods:  from  the  latter  I  beg,  until  my  latest  hour,  a  tranquil  mind 
and   a   clear  understanding  of   human  and  divine  laws;'^    from   the 


^  Statuette  of  bronze  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3,05.3. 

^  An  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Concord  { Rer/io,  viii.)  is  thus  conceived:  Lusifauifr 
desif/n.  pro  salute  Ti.  Ceesan's  Auyusti  optimi  ac  Jusitissivii  pn'tfcipis,  etc.  (Orelli,  25).  Oj)tt- 
mus  is  too  nnich,  hut  for  the  provincials  the  second  epithet  is  truthful. 

^  These  are  almost  the  wishes  as  those  uttered  by  Juvenal  {Sat.,  x.  356)  : 

Oravdum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
Fortevi  posce  animum,  mortis  terrors  carentem. 


Genius  of  a  City,  found  at  .\utun  in  1846.^ 
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former,  when  I  shall  be  no  more,  some  few  eulogies  and  a  friendly 
remembrance  of  my  acts  and  of  my  name."  ^ 

Posterity  has  not  at  all  fulfilled  this  hope.  Whose  is  the 
fault?  Doubtless  it  is  the  fault  of  Tiberius,  who  did  not  preserve 
that  just  and  equal  mind  which  he  asked  of  the  gods;  but  also 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  senators,  of  Sejanus,  of  Agrippina  even,  of 
all  those  who  by  their  baseness,  their  treason,  or  their  violence, 
drew  him  on  to  reign  in  Kome  by  terror  only.  Tyrants  do  not 
make  themselves  without  the  complicity  of  others;  and  we  may 
well  hold  responsible  for  tyranny  those  who  call  it  forth  and  who 
render  it  possible. 

^  Ann.,  iv.  37-8.  I  am  obliged  again  to  point  to  the  very  strange  reflections  which  Tacitus 
places  after  these  words.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  aught  from  the  eulogies  of  Velleius 
Taterculus;  they  have  been  regarded  as  questionable,  although,  saving  the  aflfectation  and  the 
divine  epithets,  which  were  only  the  polite  forms  of  expression  of  that  time,  like  the  "highness." 
*' excellency,"  and  "  grace  "  of  our  day,  they  are  very  nearly  true;  for  the  author,  involved,  it 
is  probable,  in  the  downfall  of  Sejanus,  has  not,  in  his  narrative,  gone  beyond  the  year  30. 
1  merely  call  attention  to  these  two  expressions:  Suspicit  potent  em  humilis,non  timet;  antecedit, 
non  contemnit  humiliorem  potens,  that  is  to  say,  the  aristocracy  has  no  longer  the  right  to 
be  what  Tacitus  reproaches  it  with  having  been  before  the  Empire  {Ann.,  i.  1),  either 
oppressive  or  insolent ;  and  :  pax  Auyusia  per  omnis  terrarum  orhis  amjulos  u  latrociniorem 
7netu  servat  immunes  (ii.  120). 

^  Fine  cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  21 1  ;  sardonyx  of  three  layers,  about  two 
and  a  half  by  two  inches. 


Tiberius  in  old  age,  crowned  with  oak  leaves  and  wearing  the  aegis. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

ISOLATION,  DANGERS,  AND  CEUELTY  OF  TIBEEIDS. 

I. — The    Law   of   Treason  and   the   Informers. 

THERE  were  in  Rome  ancient  legal  provisions  against  those 
who,  by  treason  or  incapacity,  imperilled  the  fortune  or 
honour  of  the  State,  or  who  did  violence  to  the  constitution  or 
to  its  organs,  the  magistrates.  The  crimen  percluellionis,  or  attempt 
against  the  Roman  people,  was  very  vague,  and,  therefore,  very 
comprehensive.  Moreover,  even  in  ancient  times,  not  onlv  acts, 
but  also  writings  and  words  were  punishable.  Thus  Claudia,  during 
the  First  Punic  War,  was  condemned  for  the  expression  of  impru- 
dent wishes,  and  the  Twelve  Tables  decreed  death  against  the 
authors  of  libels.  The  laws  against  treason,  properly  so  called, 
were  of  popular  origin:  the  demagogue  Apuleius  caused  the  first 
to  be  passed  a  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  the  tribune 
Yarius  proposed  the  second  a  few  years  later.  Both  Sylla  and 
Csesar  took  it  up  again,  to  define  the  cases  more  exactly.  They 
were  numerous,  and  even  the  unsuccessful  attempt  incurred  the 
application  of  the  penalty,  which  was  the  interdiction  of  fire  and 
water,  that  is  to  say,  exile,  with  confiscation  of  property  and  loss 
of  citizenship.^  This  law  now  protected  the  ruler,  representative  of 
the  people,  heir  of  the  people's  tribunes,  and,  under  this  title, 
already  sheltered  by  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  the  '^sacro- 
sanct "   magistracy.      "  Whoever  by   deed   or   word   did  harm   to  a 

^  Cicero  gives  a  clear  idea  of  it  in  his  de  Liventione,  ii.  17  :  Maje.statem  minuere  est  de 
diffmtate,  ant  amplitudine,  aut  potestate  populi,  aut  eorum  quibm  populus  potestatem  dedit, 
aliquid  deroyare.  See  in  the  Sentmtia  of  Pauhis,  v.  29,  and  in  the  Diyesf,  xlviii.  4,  how  the 
jurisconsults  of  tlie  Empire  developed  the  le.v  Julia  majestaUs.  The  confiscation  that  it  pro- 
nounced was  the  result  of  exile ;  the  condemned  man  being  no  longer  able  to  sacrifice  before 
his  hearth  to  his  domestic  gods,  nor  at  the  family  tomb  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  the 
Roman  people  inherited  from  him  as  common  heir.  The  religious  idea  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  fiscal  idea.  "^ 


tribune,^    was    devoted    to    the    gods,    his    head    to    Jupiter,    his 
property  to  Ceres." 

CoBsar  made  no  use  of  the  law  which  he  had  set  forth; 
Augustus  used  it  very  sparingly.  However,  fines  and  exile  were 
decreed  in  his  time  against  improper  language  spoken  or  written;^ 
and  the  Romans  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  satire :  Pasquino 
and  Marforio  are  old  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  inveterate  habit 
of  exaggerated  speech  created  many  culprits;  needy  rapacity,  and 
oratorical  vanity  overwrought  in  the  schools  and  prohibited  in  the 
Forum,  made  many  accusers.  A  successful  accusation  brought 
profit  and  honour;  the  law,  in  the  first  place,  granted  to  him  who 
had  avenged  it  a  share  in  the  property  of  the  condemned  man;^ 
and  frequently  the  senate  added  to  it  a  large  reward,  the  ruler 
bestowed  honours,  and  the  whole  city  its  applause.  The  future 
opened  prosperously  to  the  fortunate  prosecutor;  all  things  were 
offered  him,  fortune  and  dignities.  Thus,  as  men's  servility  and 
as  their  desires  increased,  cases  which  rendered  men  guilty  multi- 
plied ;  the  law  punished  not  words  only  but  a  gesture,  an 
involuntary  forgetfulness,  an  indiscreet  curiosity :  to  consult  an 
astrologer  on  the  duration  of  the  ruler's  life  implied  criminal 
hopes.  Even  the  statue  of  the  emperor  participated  in  the  same 
inviolability:  woe  to  him  who  sells  it  with  the  field  in  which  it 
stands,  who  throws  a  stone  at  it,  who  takes  away  its  head,  or 
melts  the  mutilated  and  worthless  bronze !  ^ 

If  we  consider  these  accusations  ridiculous,  we  shall  do  well 
to  remember  what  for  so  many  years  constituted  high  treason  in 
England,  and  how  dear  it  cost  men  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  Stuarts.  Every  age  has  constituted, 
now  in  the  name  of  the  State  or  the  prince,  now  in  the  name 
of  religion,  certain  crimes  which  later  ages  have  not  been  able 
to   understand.     United  with   the  government   of   the   State,  justice 

^  The  expression  used  by  Livy  is  Tery  general :  si  quis  ....  trihunis  nocuisset. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  72 ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  51 :  Sen.,  de  Bene/.,  iii.  27.  The  Julian  law  reckoned 
among  the  crimina  majestatis  the  insertion  in  public  acts  or  the  official  declaration  of  a  known 
falsehood :  Quite  sciens  falsum  conscripserit  vel  recitaverit  in  tabulis  publicis  (Ulpian,  in  the 
Digest,  xlviii.  4,  2).  In  recent  times  the  French  law  punished  outrages  against  the  head  of 
the  State  and  the  propagation  of  false  news. 

'  The  fourth,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iv.  20)  ;  the  eighth,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
Jud.,  xix,  1) ;  sometimes  the  prince  relinquished  tho  whole  {Ann.,  ii.  32). 

*  Sen.,  de  Bene/.,  iii.  26. 
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often  becomes  injustice,  smiting  as  guilty  those  whom  reason 
absolves,  and  the  pressure  of  reigning  ideas  is  so  strong,  that 
great  minds  are  swept  away  by  the  current  and  unable  to  resist 
these  influences.  Two  centuries  after  Tiberius,  XJlpian,  defining 
again  this  crimen  majestatis^  which  had  already  served  such  base 
and  sanguinary  purposes,  calls  it  the  crime  nearest  to  sacrilege, 
proximum  sacrilegio  crimen.  And,  indeed,  at  Eome,  religion  was 
blended  with  all  things.  The  emperor  was  sovereign  pontiff,  and 
destined  to  apotheosis,  and  his  statues  were  pontifically  consecrated. 
Is  it  so  very  long  since,  in  modern  Europe,  to  break  a  holy 
image  or  a  religious  symbol  has  ceased  to  be  a  crime  involving 
death  ?^  We  may  be  indignant  at  this  apotheosis  of  emperors, 
some  of  whom  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  but  we  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  this  political  and  religious  consecration  was 
given  to  the  ruler,  accepted  by  the  people,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  law.  Montesquieu  says :  *'  In  order  to  judge  men,  *  we  must 
excuse  in  them  the  prejudices  of  their  time."  Excuse  them  ? 
No !     But  surely  take  them  into  account. 

With  his  political  and  military  powers,  the  emperor  com- 
manded obedience ;  w4th  the  law  against  treason,  he  strove  to 
secure  his  personal  safety.  Tiberius  now  made  a  formidable  use 
of  it.* 

The  premature  deaths  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus  left  him 
alone,  exposed  to  all  attacks ;   he  felt   the  perils  of   this   isolation,^ 

^  The  penalty  of  death  for  sacrilege  was  not  abolished  in  France  until  after  the  Revolution 
of  July,  and  in  England  only  by  an  Act  of  I'arliament  in  1835.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  famous 
executions  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  nor  the  condemnations  in  1816  for  words, 
writings,  coins  with  the  emperor's  effigy,  etc.  Confiscations  were  frequent  through  the  entire 
duration  of  the  old  monarcliy.  Abolished  for  the  first  time  in  17iX),  they  did  not  finally  cease 
until  1814. 

*  Frey tag  ( Tiberius  und  Tacitus,  pp.  29:2-307)  enumerates  all  the  prosecutions  brought 
before  the  senate  under  Tiberius  of  which  any  trace  remains,  and  gives  147  accusations  concern- 
ing 134 persons,  or  at  least  six  persons  accused  yearly.  Many  of  these  prosecutions,  however, 
refer  to  really  criminal  actions,  not  concerning  the  government  m  any  way.  The  cases  of  high 
treason  are  only  fifty-two.  Of  these  fifty-two  accused  persons,  four  killed  themselves,  one  died 
before  judgment  was  rendered,  twelve  were  put  to  death,  five  banished,  four  imprisoned  or  held 
in  surveillance,  two  set  at  liberty  on  bail,  three  pardoned,  fourteen  acquitted,  seven  discharged, 
the  accusation  being  abandoned.  Thus  twenty-six  persons  accused  of  treason  escaped  :  just  half 
of  the  entire  number  known  to  have  been  accused  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 

'  According  to  Josephus  he  even  said  to  Caligula,  in  recommending  Tiberius  Gemellus  to 
his  care :  Ai  r£  yap  fiovwaiis  iiriKivdwoi  roif  ti'c  TijXiKovTutv  irpayfidTwv  oyKov  Karuaraoiv  i^ArU. 
Jud.,  xviii.  6,  9). 
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and   as   these   two   deaths,   which   created  a  void   around  him    had 

increased  the   hopes   of  factions,  it  also  augmented   his   suspicions' 

from  that   day   he   believed  himself   menaced  and  in  danger.      The 

love  of   aristocratic  liberty  was,  it  is  true,  in  the  head  rather  than 

the  heart,  in  men's  memories  rather  than  their  affections.     Thou-h 

.not  very  dangerous    to   the    imperial    form    of   government,   it  wis 

however,   a  peril  to   the  emperor;^  for,  if  it  could  not  bring  forth 

a  revolution,   it  was   still   always  capable    of  plots,   either  with  the 

partisans  of  a  senatorial  revolution,  or  with  the  ambitious  men  who 

desired  to  become  emperor.     Those  rulers  in  whose  time  something 

is   founded   or   something   comes  to    an   end 

are  continually  exposed  to  this  peril. 

The  ambitious  men  of  this  period,  not 
daring  to  undertake  anything  on  their  own 
account,  gathered  about  Agrippina,  making 
capital  of  her  feelings  of  resentment  towards 
the  emperor,  and  hoping  to  employ  her 
children  for  the  overthrow  of  Tiberius,  intend- 
ing meanwhile  to  get  rid  of  them  later. 
More   than   one    doubtless    repeated    to    the 

young   princes   what   the   Jew  Agrippa   said   to    Cains:    ^^Will   not 
this   old  man  soon  depart   for  the  other  world  leaving   you  master 
of  this  one?"^     There  was  then  a  numerous  party ^  gathered   about 
Agrippina,   which   Sejanus   pointed   out   to   the   emperor   as   already 
prepared  for  civil  war.     Tiberius  allowed  his  minister  to  attack  it. 
Silius,   one   of   the   leaders   who  boasted  too   loudly   of   having 
preserved  the  Empire  to  Tiberius  in  the  affair  of    Sacrovir's  revolt, 
and  had  stained  his  victory  by  rapines,  being  accused  of  extortions 
and   of   treason,  took   his   own   life.     Tacitus   says  that  Agrippina's 
friendship  caused  his  death,  and   it   may   be   so ;    but  the  historian 
IS  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  charges  against  Silius  were  grave; 

.V.    I  ^'^^^  ^^'^  ''^''^''^  discontent  in  Ireland,  powerless  against  the  English  Government,  took 
tUe  direction  of  plotting  the  mui-der  of  English  officials.  -Hd.] 

'^"^^   °^    Agrippina,   surrounded   by   the   legend:    AGRIPPINA    M    F    MATer  Caii 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  8. 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  17 :  esse  qui  se  partium  Agrippims  vocent.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
armies  were  all  gained  over  to  the  sons  of  Germanicus  and  finally  to  Caligula.  .  .  Kai 
AjaXcerra  to  arpar^^riKov  upro,  a\p,riv  ap^Gf^ovvr^g  rb  yrepi  r^f  ^pj^ijg  ;«,Vy  ^ep  yewaouiprig  d 
ctriatt,  Kai  TtXtvTov  (Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  6,  3).  r  ,  r- 

Z2 


Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus 
and  mother  of  Caligula.* 
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it  was   after   this   prosecution   that  the  senate  rendered  magistrates 

responsible  for  the  misconduct  of   their  wives.     The  wife  of  Silius 

was  sent  into  exile. ^ 

Another  of  Agrippina's  friends,  her  cousin  Claudia,  was  accused 

of  adultery  and  condemned.     At  news  of   this,  Agrippina  hastened 

to  Tiberius,  whom  she 
found  offering  sacrifices 
on  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus. This  circum- 
stance exasperated  her 
still  more  :  '^  Why,"  she 
cried,  ^^  make  offerings 
to  Augustus  when  his 
family  are  persecuted?" 
Tiberius,  listening 
calmly  to  her  reproaches, 
replied  with  the  Greek 
line:  *^Are  your  rights 
then  invaded  if  you  do 
not  reign?" 

The  other  party 
had  their  turn ;  the 
republican  Cremutius 
Cordus  had  stung  Se- 
janus.  ^^He  is  not  set 
over    our    heads,"    said 


Statue  of  Tiberius  found  at  Cupii. ' 


Cordus ;  "he  climbs 
thither  himself."^ 
Accused  for  his  History 
of   the    Civil   "Wars,    he 


defended  himself  with  dignity.  "Is  it  believed,"  he  said,  "that 
I  wish  by  my  writings  to  excite  the  people  to  civil  war,  to  bring 
back  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  arms  upon  the  battle-field  of  Philippi? 
Notwithstanding  the  sixty  years  that  have  passed  since  their  death. 


1  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  18-20. 
'  Sen.,  Consolatio  ad  Marciam. 

'  Tiberius  clad  in  the  tojra.     This  admirable  statue,  found  in  the  island  of  Capri,  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  No.  1 1 1  of  the  Catalogue  Clarae. 
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history  preserves  their  memory,  as  the  statues  which  the  conqueror 
himself  has  not  destroyed  preserve  their  features.  Posterity  assigns 
to  each  his  share  of  fame,  and  if  I  am  condemned,  there  wHl 
not  fail  to  be  citizens  who  will  be  mindful  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  even  of  me."  After  these  proud  words  he  quitted  the  senate 
house,  returned  home  and  shut  himself  up,  and  died  of  voluntaiy 
starvation  (25  a.d.).i  This  was  the  first  crime  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
first  example  of  those  Stoic  deaths  which  show  us  that  there  were 
yet  some  of  the  old  Eomans  left 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
degradation. 

The  senate  caused  all  the  works 
of  Cordus  that  could  be  discovered 
to  be  publicly  burnt.  His  daughter 
Marcia  hid  a  copy,  which  was 
multiplied,  until,  says  Seneca  "his 
writings  are  now  in  the  hands  and 
in  the  heart  of  all  Eomans." 

A  few  days  later  Agrippina 
fell  ill;  Tiberius  visited  her,  but 
she  received  him  with  a  persistent 
silence  and  with  tears.  Then, 
breaking  out  into  entreaties  and 
reproaches,  she  asked  of  him  a 
husband  as  a  protector  for  the  f 
widow  and  children  of  Germanicus.^ 
The   emperor   in   his    turn    became 

silent,  and  went  out  without  making  answer  to  this  imprudent 
request.  Thus  they  continued  to  exasperate  one  another.  Sejanus 
neglected  nothing  that  might  increase  this  enmity.  He  secretly 
warned  Agrippina  to  beware  of  her  father-in-law's  banquets,  and 
one  day,  at  the  emperor's  table,  she  remained  through  the  whole 
dinner  silent,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  touching  no  food.     Tiberius, 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  35. 

''  Tacitus  {A7m.,  iv.  o3)  records  this  fact  from  the  Commentaries  written  by  Agrippina's 
own  daughter. 

'  Texier,  Voyage  en  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  ii.  This  seat,  which  is  still  used  by  the  Metro- 
politan, was  given  to  Potamon  by  the  Lesbians,  that  he  might  have  a  seat  of  honour  at  their 
g:ames. 


Marble  Seat  of  Potamon  in  Lesbos.^ 


11 
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surprised  and  offended,  affected  to  praise  the  fruits  placed  before 
him  and  offered  them  to  Agrippina ;  she  handed  them  to  a  slave, 
but  would  not  eat  them  herself.  He  addressed  no  reproaches  to 
her,  but  turning  to  Livia,  he  said:  ^^  Can  any  one  wonder  that  I 
should  show  some  severity  towards  a  woman  who  wishes  to  make 
me  thought  a  poisoner?"  An  old  friend  of  Germanicus  not  long 
after  bore  the  penalty  of  Agrippina's  imprudence. 

About  this  time  (26  a.d.)  Tiberius  quitted  Rome,  with  the 
determination  never  to  reside  there  again.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Sejanus,  Atticus,  a  Roman  knight  of  good  family,  Cocceius  Nerv^a, 
the  able  jurist,  and  some  learned  Greek?  whose  society  was  agreeable 
to  him.  He,  who  so  rarely  laughed,  was  pleased  at  their  subtle 
wit,  and  indulged  in  sportive  conversation  with  them.  One  of  these 
Greeks  being  about  to  leave  him,  the  emperor  gave  him  a  safe- 
conduct  thus  written :  ^'  If  any  man  propose  to  do  injury  to 
Potamon  of  Lesbos,  let  him  first  consider  whether  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  declare  war  against  me."*  He  travelled  slowly  111  rough 
Campania,  and  the  next  year  withdrew  into  the  beautiful  island 
of  Capri.  He  was  at  this  time  sixty -nine  years  of  age.  His 
old  age  took  nothing  from  his  mental  activity,^  but  liis  body  was 
bent,  and  his  face  at  times  covered  with  ulcers,  and  he  desired  to 
hide  these  tokens  of  decrepitude.  Upon  that  solitary  rock,  whither 
he  had  been  led  by  a  great  contempt  for  mankind  and  a  scorn  of 
official  pomp,  he  sought  security  for  his  latter  days.  Far  from 
Rome  and  the  trouble  which  there  surrounded  him,  his  will  would 
be  better  obeyed,  for  an  unseen  power  is  always  more  impressive; 
in  this  island,  too,  he  believed  himself  more  in  safety.  His  grand- 
son Tiberius  was  at  this  time  only  eight  years  of  age,  while  two 
of  the  three  sons  of  Germanicus  had  already  reached  man's  estate.^ 
Hopes  were  growing  up  around  them.  The  people,  who  neither 
love  the  old  age  of  royalty,  nor  a  cold  and  severe  administration, 
did  not  conceal  their  preferences :  their  whole  affection  was  for  the 
race  of  Germanicus.     Any  good  fortune  happening  to  them,  or  any 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617. 

*  Suetonius  (Tib.,  41)  says  that  from  this  moment  he  abandoned  the  cares  of  government. 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  were  not  idle.  It  is  true  that  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  war ;  but,  when  a  serious  danger  presented  itself,  as  for  example,  when  the 
Parthians  entered  Armenia,  he  at  once  took  energetic  measures, 

"  The  youngest,  Caligula,  was  fifteen,  and  Nero,  the  eldest,  had  been  eight  years  married. 
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calamity  to  Tiberius,  was  equally  a  cause  of  public  rejoicing ; '  and 
the  old  emperor  feeling  himself  hated,  believed  himself  surrounded 
by  plots.  Sejanus  had  just  saved  his  life,  and  this  proof  of  devo- 
tion increased  his  favour.  The  ruler  now  saw  only  through  the 
eyes  of  the  minister  whom  he  had  suffered  to  come  between 
himself  and  the  Empire. 

Against    the    success    of    his    ambitious    views    the    pr^torian 


Bas-relief  of  marble,  found  at  Capri :  a  Scene  of  the  Elysian  life  (?).* 

prfefect  now  found  no  obstacle  remaining  save  the  sons  of  Germa- 
nicus; accordingly  he  strove  to  excite  the  emperor's  suspicions  of 
his  too  impatient  heirs ;  he  persuaded  him  to  appoint  guards  to 
attend  them,  to  keep  watch  upon  their  movements,  their  visits,  and 
the  messages  that  they  received.     Meanwhile  traitors,  suborned  for 


■^ 


f 


•I 


'  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  84;  iv.  12. 

'  Museum  of  Naples.  A  marble  very  difficult  to  explain.  It  may  represent,  after  death, 
a  husband  and  wife  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  the  husband  in  heroic  costume,  that  is  to  say, 
without  garments,  and  the  wife  as  a  nymph.  They  are  led  towards  a  fig-tree,  behind  wbich 
stnnda  Love  in  repose,  or  Hermes,  the  leader  and  shepherd  of  souls.  It  is  possible  also  that 
this  beautiful  bas-relief  is  a  hymeneal  scene :  a  young  couple  coming  to  adore  a  sacred  tree, 
behind  which  is  a  god  of  gardens.  • 
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the  purpose,  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  sons  of  Germanicus.  The 
young  men  were  advised  to  take  shelter  around  the  statue  of 
Augustus  in  the  Forum,  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  senate 
and  the  people ;  to  try  even  the  fidelity  of  the  legions  by  seeking 
refuge  with  what  had  formerly  been  the  army  of  Germanicus. 
They  rejected  all  these  guilty  propositions ;  but  they  were  blamed 
for  having  heard  them,  and  they  were  represented  to  Tiberius  as 
ready  to  put  any  of  them  in  execution. 

The  eldest,  !N'ero,  for  whom  his  mother  manifested  an  impru- 
dent partiality,  and  whom  his  friends  and  clients  urged  to  seize  a 
fortune  by  which  they  would  have  profited,  gave  ground  for  sus- 
picions by  his  impatient  and  haughty  words  in  regard  to  the 
favourite  who  ''  abused  the  weakness  of  an  old  man."  His  wife 
and  his  brother  Drusus  betrayed  him,  and  carried  everything  to 
Sejanus,  who  flattered  Drusus  with  the  hope  of  imperial  power. 

Tiberius  believed  it  necessary  to  strike  this  party  a  second 
time.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  28  a.d.,  Sabinus,  the  warmest 
partisan  of  Agrippina,  was  dragged  to  prison.  This  sad  affair 
showed  clearly  to  what  the  magistrates  and  senators  of  Eome  had 
been  reduced.  Four  ex-pra^tors  were  the  instruments  of  his  ruin. 
One  of  them  obtained  his  confidence  by  seeming  to  share  his 
hatred,  and  brought  Sabinus  into  his  house,  where  he  wrung  from 
him  the  most  imprudent  words.  The  three  others,  hidden  between 
the  arch  and  the  ceiling,  listened  through  the  chinks,  and  reported 
all  to  Tiberius,  who  asked  of  the  senate  the  offender's  head.  That 
which  the  four  praetors  did,  others  attempted  daily,  for  even  among 
men  of  the  liighest  rank  there  was  an  emulation  in  villainy  only 
explicable  by  the  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  new  ways  to  wealth.  Each 
of  the  two  accusers  of  Thrasea  was  rewarded  with  more  than 
£40,000,  and  the  betrayer  of  Soranus  had  the  qua^storship,  besides 
the  money  he  received.  Hence  they  are  keen  on  the  scent  of 
crimes  and  in  quest  of  victims.  Civil  law,  political  law,  criminal 
law — each  serves  in  its  turn.  Augustus  had  called  upon  the 
citizens  to  seek  out  infractions  of  his  lex  Pappia-Poppwa ;  and  at 
'  once  informers  had  fallen  upon  the  city,  upon  Italy,  and  the  whole 
Empire.  '^  Already  had  they  destroyed  many  fortunes,  and  spread 
terror  in  every   direction,  when  Tiberius,  to  remedy  the  evil,  gave 
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commission   to  fifteen  senators  to  modify  and  define  the  law.     The 
evil   for    the    moment    was    diminished."  ^      But   when   he   himself 
loosened  the  rein  which  he  had  drawn ;    when,  by  the  law  of  high 
treason,  a   word,   a   gesture,    could    be    made   into   a   crime,    ^Hhen 
terror  brooded  over  the  city.      Kindred   dreaded  one   another,   men 
no    longer    accosted    each   other,    or   dared   so   much   as   to   speak; 
whether   between   strangers   or   acquaintances   there   was    a    mutual 
avoidance;    everything   was   an  object  of    suspicion,  even  the  mute 
and  inanimate  walls." '     It  was  the  civil  war  beginning  anew  with 
its  proscriptions  and  bloody  affrays.     But  here  a  word  was  a  sword 
—the^  senate  and  the  Gemoniae,  the  battle-field— the  rich  and  noble, 
the  victims.^     In  these  unarmed  duels  the  emperor  was  more  often 
a   witness   than   an   actor;    as   an   arbiter,    he   looked   on   with    the 
people   at   this   terrible   game    which   the    aristocracy    offered    both 
emperor    and    people;*    one    keeping    account    of    the    blows,    and 
decreeing  to  the  most  murderous  iha  palm  of  eloquence,^  the  other, 
carrying  off   the  fallen,   to  make  sport  of  their  dead  bodies  in  the 
streets  of   the  city.     Tiberius  gave  but  few  combats  of   gladiators; 
the  people  were  compensated  by  these  executions. 

Tacitus  relates  that  a  senator,  Domitius  Afer,  who  had 
enriched  himself  once  by  a  successful  accusation,  having  foolishly 
squandered  the  reward  of  his  infamy,  associated  himself  with 
Dolabella,  a  man  of  very  high  station,  to  ruin  Varus.  The  senate 
refused  to  receive  the  information,  saying  that  the  presence  of   the 

'  Tuc,  Ann.,  iii.  2Q. 

'  Ann.,  iv.  69.     It  appears  by  the  affair  of  Sabinus  that  here  Tacitus  does  not  exa^^erate 
'  Lucan  says  this,  Vhars.,  i.  685 :  on^rare. 

Imptaque  in  medio  pemguntur  hella  senatu ; 
and  Seneca,^.  Z?.;^./.,  iii.  26  :  Accusandi  frequens  et  pene  publica  rabies  quce  omni  civili  bello 
ff ramus  togat am  civitatem  confecit ;  and  as  a  proof  tliat  it  was  indeed  the  civil  war  breakino-  out 
again,  tlie  executioners  were  always  centurions  and  soldiers.  '' 

*  See,  for  example,  the  enmity  of  the  two  consuls  of  the  year  31,  Regulus  and  Trion 
who  mutually  accused  each  other  of  treason ;  then,  when  their  term  of  office  was  expired  were' 
summoned  by  the  senator  Haterius  to  fulfil  the  threats  they  had  reciprocally  made.     {Ann    v 
11. ;    VI.  4.)     One  Gotta  indulged  in  some  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  Tiberius    and  was 
denounced  a  primoribus  civitatis  itbtd.,  5).    Cf.  vi.  7,  quod  ma.rime  e.vitiabile  tulere  ilia  tempora 

cum  pnmores  senatus  xnfimas  etiam  delationes  exercerent infecti  quasi  valetudine  etcon^ 

factu.     To  this  add  that  special  taste  of  the  Romans  who  cannot  live  without  going  to  law 
says  a  jurisconsult  {6^^rag  avrovg  iv  ;roXcr«>  oi<  h>,v  Urbg  dvai  SUCop.     Theoph.,  Insf    i  6   §  4)' 
and  that  at  Home,  as  in  Greece,  the  right  of  accusing  belonged  to  every  man.     Nero  asserted 
hat  he  had  read  m  the  Jfevioirs  of  Claudius :  nullam  cu^usque  accusationcm  ab  eo  coactam 
(lac,  Ann.,  xiu.  43). 

'  Thus  to  Domitius  Afer:  sun  jure  disertum  eum  appellant  (Tac,  Ann.  iv.  52), 
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emperor  must  be  awaited  ;  and  the  historian  adds :  "  This  was  the 
sole  resource  against  pressing  necessities " — a  strange  expression 
in  the  mouth  of  Tacitus,  and  significant.^ 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  exaggerate  in  relating  these 
duels  where,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  judgments  of  God,  the 
vanquished  was  given  over  to  the  executioner.  Augustus  subjected 
the  accuser  who  did  not  make  good  his  charge  to  the  penalty  the 
accused  person  would  have  suffered  ;  and  Tiberius  caused  informers 
to  be  put  to  death  .^ 


II. — Destruction  of  the  Family  of  Germanicus;  Fall  of  Sejanus; 

Cruelties  of  Tiberius  (29-37). 

Tiberius  had  only  to  let  affairs  take  their  course  to  be  rid 
of  those  Avhom  he  feared.  But  he  feared  much,  for  he  knew  that 
"  whosoever  despises  his  own  life  can  always  render  himself  master 
of  another's;"^  and  he  wrote  to  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Sabinus  :  "  My  life  is  constantly  in  danger ;  I  still  am  in  fear  of 
new  plots."  He  referred  to  Agrippina  and  Nero.  They  were 
almost  immediately  struck  down  (29  a.d.).  Li  via,  who  had,  it  was 
said,  interceded  for  them,  had  just  died,  aged  eighty-five,  and 
Sejanus,  freed  from  the  restraint  which  the  old  empress  imposed 
upon  him,  urged  their  destruction.  Anonymous  writings  were 
current  in  Eome,  full  of  sarcasms  against  the  minister.  One  of 
these  went  so  far  as  to  suppose  a  session  of  the  senate  where  the 
ex-consuls  were  seen  to  speak  and  express  opinions  with  great 
freedom.  Sejanus  believed  or  feigned  to  believe  that  a  revolt  was 
about  to  begin.  ^'The  senate,"  he  wrote  to  Tiberius,  ^'despises  the 
resentment  of  the  emperor ;  the  people  are  in  rebellion ;  false 
harangues  and  decrees  of  the  senate  are  in  circulation  and  publicly 
read.  All  that  is  left  for  them  to  do  is  to  take  arms,  and  proclaim 
as  chiefs,  as  emperors,  those  whose  likeness  they  desire  to  see  upon 

^  Here  Tacitus  fails  us  for  nearly  three  years,  an  irreparable  loss,  for  while  we  often 
differ  from  him,  it  is  he  liimself  who  furnishes  us  with  the  means  to  combat  him.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  rich  development  of  his  history,  his  stately  style,  and  the  gossiping 
mediocrity  of  Dion,  who,  with  Suetonius  and  Josephus,  is  now  our  only  resource. 

'  Suet.,  Octav.,  32 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  30. 

'  Montaigne,  book  I.,  chap,  xxiii. 
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their  standards."  It  is  the  misfortune  of  governments  like  this 
that  the  prince  constantly  dreads  the  ambition  of  those  nearest  to 
him.  It  was  a  situation  which  Tiberius  had  not  created,  but  he 
aggravated  it  by  his  suspicions,  his  contempt  of  men,  and  his 
readiness  to  shed  blood.  In  the  solitude  where  he  dwelt,  far  from 
the  world  and  the  sound  of   all  the  executions  ordered  by  him  in 


Temple  of  Augustus  and  Lnia  at  Vienne  (Isere).' 

Rome,  he  easily  came  to  be  pitiless.  The  sons  of  Germanicus 
became  a  trouble  to  him,  and  he  made  them  disappear.  Agrippina 
removed  from  Eome,  was  conducted  to  the  island  of  Pandataria  by 
a  tnbune,  who,  it  is  said,  treated  so  roughly  this  grand-daughter 
of  Augustus,  that  he  put  out  one  "of  her  eyes ;  four  years  later 
she  ended  her  life  by   voluntary  starvation.     Nero,  sent  to  Pontia 


'  Livia  died  at  the  age  of  oigl,tj-tl,ree  or  eiglity-five  (Pliny,  jm.  Nat,  xiv.  8) ;  Letro 
m„.i„i.„.  i  J  ""^roire  aei  I. ff,/;,te,T[,.  1,1.     The  coresra-a^o  or  canonization  w 


ronne, 
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mi 


M 


_„„j    1       J.  ,  «'.^'  -  ,  f..  -.^.     ^i,^.  ^Ktit^cvi uiiu  or  canonization 
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was  shortly  after  put  to  death  there,  or  else  committed  suicide 
(31  A.D.);  his  brother  Drusus  was  shut  up 'in  an  underground 
room  of  the  palace  at  Rome;  only  the  youth  of  the  third  brother 
Caius  saved  him.  It  was  well  to  keep  him  alive,  in  case  of  some 
unforeseen  need,  and  he  could  be  got  rid  of  at  any  moment  if 
he  became  dangerous. 

All    the    family     of     Germanicus    were     thus,    so     to     speak^ 
destroyed;    Sojanus   believed    that   he   was    approaching    the    goal. 

He  had  shortly  before  this  ventured  to  ask 
the  hand  of   Livilla,   the  widow  of  Drusus; 
this   was   almost   to    solicit   the   title   of   the 
emperor's  son-in-law  and  heir  to  the  Empire. 
Tiberius   had  refused  the  request,  but   with 
friendly    words  ;^    and   in   the   year    31    he 
took  Sejanus  for  a  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship.    The  senate,  believing  that  they  divined 
the   emperor's   intentions,    outran   them,   and 
gave  the  first  alarm  to  his  suspicions  by  de- 
creeing to  the  minister  the  same  honours  as 
to  the  prince  himself.      Statues  were  erected 
to  them  side  by  side,  their  seats  were  placed 
together  in  the  theatre,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  they   should  be   consuls  together  for  five  years.     Sejanus  was 
already  a  demi-god ;  sacrifices  were  offered  before  his  statues ;  and 
— a  thing  never  done  seriously  except  in  Eome,  and  in  the  Eomc 
of    this   epoch — he   himself    sacrificed   to   his   own  divinity.      Some 
called   him   the   true   emperor;    the   other,    they   said,    is   only    the 
king   of    Capri.     Antonia,    the   sister-in-law   of    Tiberius,    who,    like 
Agrippina,  had  honoured  her  widowhood  by  a  long  and  irreproach- 
able  chastity,    perceived    more   quickly   than    did   the   emperor   the 
secret  designs  of    the  conspirator.      "  Sejanus,"  she   wrote   to   him, 
"conspires    Avith    the    senators.      Generals    of    the    army,    soldiers 
bought   with   money,    the   freedmen    of    the    imperial   palace   even, 


Agrippina,  wife  of 
Germanicus.'* 


^  We  must,  however, note  them,  for  they  show  the  interior  of  the  imperial  household  .... 
Inimicitice  Agrippincp,  quas  longe  acrius  arsuras,  si  matrimoniujn  Liiicp,  velut  in  partes,  domum 
CiPsarum  distrajisset :  sic  quoque  erumpere  csmulationem  feminarwHf  eaque  discordia  nepotes 
8U0S  convelli  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  40). 

^  Cameo  ia  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  210  of  the  catalogue  (sardonyx  in  three  layers,  ] | 
by  1  inch;. 
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have  joined  in  the  plot;"    and  she  revealed  to  the  emperor  all  the 
particulars  of  it.^     Tiberius  did  not  venture  to  strike  at  once.     He 
wished   first  to   sound   the   real   inclinations  of    the   senate,    of    the 
people,  and  of   the   pra3torians;    to  study  the  resources  of    Sejanus, 
in  order  to  destroy  them  in  advance.      He  had  already  sent  away 
Sejanus  from   Capri  to  Home,  where  the  latter's  consulship  seemed 
to   render   his   presence    necessary,    in    reality   the   better    to    keep 
watch    upon    him    while    seeming   to   leave,  him   more   unobserved. 
The  emperor  began  by  letters  skil- 
fully   calculated    to    call    out     the 
various  sentiments  of   Sejanus.     At 
one  time  he  wrote  that  his  health 
was  ruined ;  at  another,  that  it  had 
again  become  excellent;   and  when 
his   late  favourite  asked  permission 
to   come   back   into    Campania,    an- 
nounced that  he  himself  was  about 
to  come  to  Kome.     Occasionally  he 
blamed  Sejanus,  but  more  generally 
praised  him.     He  bestowed  favours 
upon  some  of   his  friends,   and  ill- 
treated  others.     He  appointed  Seja- 
nus pontifex,  but  also  bestowed  the 
office   of    augur   and   the   Augustal 
priesthood  upon  Caius,  who  owed  this  return  of  favour  and  fortune 
to  the  fears  now  inspired  by  the  murderer  of  all  his  nearest  rela- 
tives.'    With  these  titles  Tiberius  also  bestowed  high  praise  upon 
the  young  prince,  and  made  it  apparent  that  he  designed  him  for 
his  successor.      Emboldened  by  the  popular  joy  at   the  rumour  of 
this   elevation   of   a   son   of   Germanicus,    he   dared   still   more,  par- 
doning  an    accused   person,    an   enemy   of   Sejanus,    and   forbidding 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  a  man  still  living. 

While  the   praetorian  praefect  Avas   thus  held   in   suspense,   one 
day  attacked,  on  the  morrow  caressed  and  restored  to  confidence,  he 


Antonia. 


'  .Tosephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  8. 
■^  Engraved  amethyst  of   the    Cabinet  de  France. 
represented  as  Ceres,  holding  a  cornucopia. 
^  Suet.,  CaWj.y  12. 


Antonia,  wife  of   Drusus  the  elder, 
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lost  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  these  underhand  assaults  by  a 
revolution,^  while  Tiberius  made  sure  of  the  people,  shattered  the 
party  of  Sejanus,  and  detached  from  it  the  senators  who  had  had 
most  eontidence  in  him.  At  last  Sejanus  understood,  in  finding 
himself  alone,  that  he  was  threatened,  and  he  knew  Tiberius  too 
well  not  to  know  that  the  throat  was  sure  to  be  very  quickl)^ 
followed  by  the  execution.  He  hastened  his  designs,  sought  and 
found  agents  to  attempt  the  emperor's  life ; '~  but  Tiberius,  invisible, 
kept  watch  upon  him,  and  the  moment  having  come,  the  blow  fell. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October  an  officer  of  the  praetorian 
guard.  Macro,  arrived  in  Eome,  from  Ca2)ri.  lie  at  once  com- 
municated his  orders  to  the  consul  Eegulus  and  the  pra3fect  of  the 
night  watch.  In  the  morning  he  met  Sejanus  at  the  door  of  the 
Curia ;  the  latter  was  surprised  that  Macro  brought  him  no  letters 
from  Tiberius.  "I  have  letters,"  rejoined  Macro,  ^^and  they  invest 
you  with  the  office  of  tribune."  The  late  favourite  believed  that 
the  emperor  once  more  placed  himself  in  his  power,  and  went 
to  his  seat  in  the  senate.  Macro^  before  following  him  thither, 
exhibited  to  the  praetorians  of  tlie  minister's  suite  a  letter  from 
Tiberius  constituting  himself  their  commanding  officer;  he  promised 
them  a  largess,  and  dismissing  them,  substituted  for  them  the 
night  watch,  who  at  once  surrounded  the  Curia.  Then  entering 
the  senate  house,  he  gave  the  consuls  the  letters  he  had  brought 
for  them,  and  immediately  going  out  again,  repaired  to  the  camp 
of  the  pra^'torians  to  prevent  any  seditious  outbreak  there.  He  had 
received  orders,  if  any  disturbance  broke  out  there,  to  take  Drusus 
out  of  his  prison  and  present  him  to  the  senate  and  the  people.^ 

^  We  conclude  this  from  the  words  of  Tacitus  {A7m.,  v.  8;  vi.  8),  Suetonius  {Tib.,  65), 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jufl.,  xviii.  6,  6),  Philo  (Lef/.  ad  C'.,p.  097  d,  and  1015  b),  and  lastly,  of  Juvenal 
{Sat.,  X.  50-107,  especially  lines  74  and  75)  : 

.  ...  Si  Nortia  Tusco 
Favisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectus 
Principis. 
A  singular  inscription,  much  mutilated,  but  still  containing  the  essential  words,  gives  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Sejanus  had  sought  support  for  his  projects  among  the  populace  .... 
improbee  comitice  ....  {Marini,  Atti,  p.  43,  and  Wilmanus,  1600.) 

^  Dion,  Iviii.  D-11.     Juvenal,  Sat.,  x,  61. 

'  Dion,  Iviii.  4-12.  In  the  Mermnrs  of  Tiberius,  written  by  himself,  which  were  read  by 
Suetonius,  the  emperor  said  -.  Sejanum  se  punisse  quod  compcrisset  furere  adversus  liberos  Ger- 
manicijilii  sui.  There  is  only  a  portion  of  truth  in  these  words.  But  it  may  be  that  Tiberius 
waa,  1  will  not  say  repentant,  but  aware  that  he  had  augmented  rather  than  diminished  his 
dangers  in  allowing  Sejanus  to  destroy  the  family  of  Gernmnicui. 


The  letter  of    Tiberius  was  very  long,   to  give  Macro  time  to 
make  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  the  guards.     The  emperor  began  with 
a   matter   of    small    importance,    brought   in   a    few   words    against 
Sejanus,    then   went   on   to   another   subject,  and   again  returned  to 
Sejanus,   without  anger  or  excitement.       Finally,   coming   closer,  he 
distinctly   accused  two  members   of    the  senate,  friends  of  Sejanus, 
and  demanded  that  the  minister  himself  should  be  arrested.     Upon 
this,    the   senators   nearest   to   him,   who   just  now  had  offered   him 
their  congratulations,  drew  away  and  reproached  him,  the   tribunes 
and  the  praetors  surrounded  him,  the  consul  seized  him  and  drao-o-ed 
him  away,   amid  the  howls  of  the  people,  to  the  Mamertine  prison, 
where  the  same  evening  he  was  put  to  death.     His  body,  abandoned 
to  the  populace,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  and  torn  in  pieces, 
so   that   not   a   limb  remained  for  the  executioner  to  cast  into  the 
Tiber.^      The   people,    with   theii-   taste   for   blood    whetted,    rushed 
upon   the   partisans   of    the    fallen   minister,    while   the    pr^torians, 
enraged  that  their  share  in  the  work  had  been  given  to  the  night 
guards,  burned  and  pillaged  in  the  city. 

After  the  victims  of  the  people  there  were  those  of  the  prince : 
Blaesus,  the  uncle  of  Sejanus,  his  friends— and  he  had  many,  for  he 
had  been  long  in  power— and  his  children.      From  this  day   dated 
the  cruelties  of  Tiberius  :   up  to  this  time  the  minister  rather  than 
the   master   had   been   held   responsible;-    but    when    Apicata,    the 
widow  of    Sejanus,  revealed  to  the  emperor  that  her  husband  had 
seven  years  before  poisoned  Drusus,  by  this  crime  causing  all  the 
perils  that  had  gathered  about  the  old  age  of  Tiberius;^  when  he 
saw  himself  outmatched  in  dissimulation  by  a  man  who,  the  better 
to    secure    the    success    of    his    designs,    had    saved    the    emperor's 
life  at  the  risk  of   his  own,   and  when  he  knew  the   extent  of  the 
plot    and    the   number    of    the   accomplices,    he   thenceforth   trusted 
for   secui'ity    to    the    executioner    only.       ^' From    this    time,"    says 
Suetonius,  '^his  cruelty  knew  no  limits;    he  multiplied  tortures  and 

*  Sen.,  de  Tranq.  an.,  11. 

^  Dion,  Iviii.  12.  . 

'  Apicata  killed  herself  after  having  written  this  letter,  in  which  she  also  revealed  the 
complicity  of  Li  villa.  Tiberius  desired  to  pardon  the  latter,  but  her  mother  Antonia  caused 
her  to  be  starved  to  death  (Dion,  Iviii.  11).  To  verify  the  account  given  by  Apicata,  many 
slaves  and  freedmeu  who  were  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  the  crime  were  brought  to  Capri 
and  put  to  the  torture. 
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punishments,  and  for  whole  days  the  management  of  this  affair  so 
engrossed  his  mind  that  a  Ehodian,  his  guest,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  come  to  see  him,  being  announced,  the  emperor,  persuaded  that 
he  was  one  of  the  persons  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  ordered  him 
to  be  tortured,  and,  discovering  his  mistake,  caused  the  Ehodian  to 
be  killed  that  the  matter  might  thus  be  hushed  up.  At  Capri  the 
place  of  execution  is  still  shown,  a  rock  whence  the  condemned 
at  a  signal  from  the  emperor  were  pushed  into  the  sea.  Sailors 
awaited  them  below,  and  any  who  were  yet  alive  were  beaten 
to  death."  At  Kome  the  senate  long  continued  to  receive  and  to 
call  for  accusations,  and  Tiberius  was  the  first  to  weary  of  these 
murders,  which  the  baseness  of  the  senators  multiplied.  To  end 
the  matter  he  ordered  the  execution  of  all  those  who  were  retained 
in  prison.  Twenty  condemned  persons,  and  among  them  women 
and  children,  were  strangled  in  one  day,  exposed  on  the  Gemoniae, 
and  then  thrown  into  the  Tiber.^  After  a  brief  rest  the  con- 
demnations began  anew,  and  this  time  Tiberius  arrested  them  in 
a  different  way :  he  caused  the  most  shameless  informers  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  forbade  all  disbanded  soldiers  to  appear  as 
accusers.  Information  now  became  a  privilege  limited  to  the 
senate  and  the  equestrian  order.^ 

However,  even  in  these  dreadful  years,  the  emperor  was  not 
always  pitiless.  A  knight,  accused  of  having  been  the  friend  of 
Sejanus,  replied  that  "  Tiberius  himself  had  also  been  his  friend, 
and  that  while  it  was  just  to  punish  the  accomplices  of  the  traitor, 
those  who  had,  like  the  prince,  been  his  friends  only,  ought,  like 
the  emperor,  to  be  absolved."  Whereupon  he  was  dismissed,  and 
those  who  had  accused  him  were  punished  with  exile  or  death.^ 

Messalinus  Cotta  was  denounced  by  the  chief  men  of  the  city 
for  having  spoken  ill  of  the  emperor,  but  Tiberius  forbade  the  case 
to  be  brought  up,  and  caused  one  of  the  informers  to  be  punished. 
Many  accused  persons  were  forgotten  in  their  prisons,  for  instance. 


^  I  take  the  figures  of  Suetonius  (Tib.,  61).  Tacitus  avoids  mentioning  a  number,  which 
gives  him  au  opportunity  to  draw  a  picture  which  resembles  the  massacres  of  September 
{Ann.,  vi.  19). 

^  Dion,  Iviii.  21. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  8-9,  30  ;  Dion,  Iviii.  19.  Claudius  condemned  to  fight  in  the  arena  those 
slaves  and  freedmen  who,  under  Tiberius  and  Caius,  had  set  on  foot  calumnious  accusations  or 
borne  false  witness  (Dion,  Ix.  12). 
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Agrippa,  who  had  wished  the  emperor's  death;  Vitellius,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  promised  to  make  over  to  Sejanus  the  public 
treasure  under  his  charge;  and  the  ex-consul  Pompoiiius.  Vitel- 
lius, wearied  by  the  delay  of  his  case,  killed  himself;  the  other 
two,  wiser,  awaited  for  seven  years  the  emperor's  death,   and  were 


Tomb  of  Messalinus  Cotta,  on  the  Appian  Way  (Cauina,  Via  Appia,  pi.  86). 

set  at  liberty  by  his  successor.  Unconsciously  appreciating  the 
deplorable  situation  brought  about  by  the  fault  of  the  times, 
the  crimes  of  some,  and  the  baseness  of  all,  one  of  the  biographers 
of  Tiberius  is  ready  to  felicitate  him  on  having  spared  the 
friends  of  Sejanus.^ 


Josephas,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  8.  'E^nVaro  fiiv  Kat  dWwv  tivmv  Kairoi  t(^  Eyjiartp  (^k  i-.'fi'tvujv 
(Dion,  iviii.  19).  llubrius,  who  took  refuge  with  tlie  Parthiaus,  is  arrested,  mansit  tamcn 
inculumis,  oblivione  mayis  quam  cleynentia  {Ann.,  vi.  14).  In  the  year  3.^,  an  ex-adile,  accusing 
the  comnumder  of  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany  of  having  thought  of  taking  a  son  of  Sejanus 
for  son-in-law,  was  expelled  from  the  city. 

VOL.    IV.  f^f^ 
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It  happened  then  sometimes  that  the  tyrant  slept.  A  prastor, 
Lucius  Sejanus,  who  publicly  ridiculed  the  emperor,  was  not  even 
molested,  and  two  accusers  of  Ari'untius  were  punished.  Of  five 
senators  accused  of  treason  two  were  acquitted;  the  cases  of  the 
three  others  were  by  the  emperor's  order  postponed  till  he  himself 
should  come  to  Eome,  which  he  never  did.  Of  these  three,  one 
afterwards  conspired  against  Claudius,  the  second  against  Nero;  as 
for  the  third,  Scaurus,  censured  for  his  infamous  life  and  accused 
of  adultery  and  magic,  he  killed  himseK.^  To  conclude,  there  was 
place  for  long  and  honourable  lives;  Piso,  the  proefect  of  Eome, 
died  an  octogenarian,  having  for  twenty  years  filled  a  most  difficult 
position  honourably  and  without  base  complaisance.'^  His  successor 
wielded  the  same  authority  in  a  like  manner,  and  has  the  eulogiura 
of  Tacitus.  Lepidus  also,  the  noblest  man  in  Rome  after  the 
family  of  the  Caesars,  he  whom  the  dying  Augustus  pointed  out 
to  Tiberius  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  imperial  power, 
remained  the  friend  of  both  prince  and  people.  It  was  possible, 
then,  under  Tiberius,  to  live  without  sycophancy  on  condition  of 
living  without  intrigues,  and  for  that  a  man  must  be  neither  con- 
spirator nor  informer,  either  of  which  at  this  time  almost  every 
Eoman  noble  was. 

After  all  this  commotion  Tiberius  believed  it  necessary  to 
show  himself  in  the  environs  of  Eome.  He  came  by  way  of  the 
Tiber  to  his  gardens  near  the  Vatican,  but  the  troops  kept  the 
people  away  from  the  river  banks.  So  great  was  his  distrust  that 
he  would  have  Macro,  his  new  prsetorian  pra)fect,  accompany  him 
with  tribunes  and  centurions  when  he  went  to  the  Curia.  The 
senate  hastened  to  add  the  further  precaution  that  every  senator 
should  be  searched  before  entering,  to  make  sure  that  no  man 
concealed  a  poniard.  Such  was  the  senate  of  Tiberius !  Servile 
and  grovelling,  and  the  more  to  be  feared  for  that;  to-day  con- 
demning without  order  of  the  prince  a  mother  who  wept  for  her 
son;  to-morrow  ready  to  drag  Tiberius  to  the  Gemonioe  if  some 
successful  assassin  should  murder  him. 

Eut  the  senate  and  the  emperor  parted  for  the  last  time; 
Tiberius    returned    to    his    island,    where,,  it   is   asserted,    he    gave 

'  Ann.,  vi.  7  and  9.     See  Seneca's  report  coiiceruing  Scaurus  (de  Bene/.,  iv.  31). 
"  Ann.,  vi.  10-1 L 


himself  up  to  infamous  pleasures.  Voltaire,  the  great  doubter, 
doubted  this,  and  we  share  his  opinion.  When  men  saw  this 
teiTible  man  retire  to  his  inaccessible  rock,  their  imagination 
exhausted  itself  in  inventing  for  him  monstrous  pleasures  and 
supposed  impossible  scenes  as  the  only  gratifications  that  he 
could  enjoy.  Tacitus  throws  discredit  in  advance  upon  the  narra- 
tive of  Suetonius  and  upon  his  own  of  the  orgies  of  Capri, 
when  he  contrasts  with  the  dissipated  life  of  Drusus  the  austere 
and  stem  solitude  in  which  Tiberius  lived  at  Eome.^  Certainly 
we  should  not  guarantee  his  morals,  in  a  time  when  no  man 
had  any,  but  we  take  into  account  his  past  life,  his  terrible 
anxieties,  his  labours,  and  especially  his  age.  In  any  case, 
however,  it  is  the  ruler  rather  than  the  man  whom  we  have  to 
study. 

•  Ann.,  lii.  37 :  .  .  .  .  Solus  et  yiullis  voluptatibus  avocatus.     He  had  added  a  sub-divisiou 
to  the  Lex  Pappia-Popp(sa :  quasi  sexagenarii  generare  non  jmssent  (Suet.,  Claud.,  23).    This 
measure  does  not  seem  the  act  of  an  old  libertine.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  writers  of  his 
time,  or  very  nearly  succeeding  him,  Philo,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  elder,  appear  to  know  nothing 
about  Capri.     The  Jewish  historian  Joseph  us,  who  was  well  informed  concerning  Tiberius,  and 
speaks  of  Capri,  makes  no  mention  of  the  atrocities  said  to  have  taken  place  there.     Tacitus 
himself  tells  us  that  Tiberius  was  not  accustomed  to  remain  long  at  table,  for,  two  days  before 
his  death,  to  deceive  the  foresight  of  Charicles,  discumbit  ultra  solitum.    At  a  moment  like 
that,  already  in  the  grasp  of  death,  he  certainly  could  not  have  had  the  strength  to  remain 
there  a  really  long  time,  and  by  comparison  with  his  usual  habit  a  little  time  was  an  excess 
{Ann.,  vi.  50).     Cf.  Suet.,  Tib.,  34,  on  the  simplicity  of  his  table.     Seneca  {Epist.,  95)  relates 
that  one  day  there  was  given  him  a  grey  mullet  weighing  forty-five  pounds,  and  he  sent  it  to 
the  market.     "  I  shall  be  much  surprised,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  "if  Apicius  or  Octavius 
do  not  buy  it."     They  did,  in  fact,  dispute  for  the  fish,  and  Octavius  obtained  it  at  the  price  of 
5,000  sesterces.     Philo  {Leg.  ad  C,  p.  996  b,  c),  in  the  curious  picture  which  he  draws  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  world,  says  that  Caligula  was  attacked  in  the  seventh  month  of  his 
reign  by  a  very  serious  malady  arising  from  his  relinquishing  the  frugal  and  healthful  method 
of  living  practised  by  Tiberius.     In  his  youth,  Pliny  says,  he  loved  wine,  but  became  in  senecta 
severus  (xiv.  2^) ;    he  loved  light  and  ordinary  articles  of  food :    pears  (xv.  46),  cucumbers, 
chervil,  and  cabbage  (xix.  23,  28,  4).     One  of  the  two  friends  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
Capri  was  the  ex-consul  Nerva,  a  very  learned  jurisconsult,  a  person  of  serious  character  and 
his  ordinary  counsellor.     The  history  of  Agrippa,  related  at  much  length  by  Josephus,  does  not 
exhibit  Tiberius  as  a  very  formidable  person,  except  towards  those  of  whom  he  was  himself 
afraid.      This  Agrippa  had  long  owed  the  emperor  300,000  pieces  of  silver;    the  imperial 
governor  at  Jamnia  purposed  to  arrest  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  money;    he  escapes  and 
makes  his  way  to  Capri,  where  Tiberius  receives  him  kindly  and  lodges  him  in  liis  palace.     On 
the  morrow  letters  arrive  from  the  governor,  and  then  all  the  displeasure  that  Tiberius  manifests 
is  simply  to  forbid  Agrippa  access  to  the  palace  for  the  future  until  he  shall  have  paid  the 
debt.     Later,  a  freedman  of  Agrippa  infornis  against  him  ;   Tiberius  imprisons  the  informer 
and    refuses   to   mvestigate   the    accusation.      But   Agrippa  insists.      Tiberius    replies    that 
Agrippa  had  better  be  careful  about  entering  upon  a  matter  which,  on  being  examined,  may 
bring  harm  to  him.     Still  Agrippa  persists,  and  the  language  he  is  found  guilty  of  having  used 
might  well  have  cost  him  his  head,  but  he  is  let  off  witli  a  very  mild  imprisonment  {Ant.  Jud., 
xvii.  8). 
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At  Eoine  tlie  war  went  on  wliicli  tlie  nobles  were  making 
upon  each  other  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  condemnations 
wore  pronounced  often  for  motives  which  we  find  it  hard  to  com- 
prehend.' Terror  still  brooded  over  the  senate,  and  the  accusation 
of  treason  was  like  a  sword  suspended  above  all  heads,  most 
frequently,  however,  by  Tacitus's  own  admission,  smiting  victims 
who  deserved  no  pity.  There  broke  out  at  this  time  one  of  those 
epidemics  of  suicide  which  have  appeared  in  other  countries.^  Men 
killed  tliemselves  for  a  word  spoken  by  the  ruler,  through  weari- 
ness of  life,  even  without  motive,  like  Nerva,  the  old  friend  of 
Tiberius,  who  starved  himself  to  death  in  spite  of  the  emperor's 
urgent  entreaties.  An  ex-consul  fears  that  he  may  be  accused; 
he  at  last  kills  hiiuself  in  order  at  least  to  have  the  gratification 
of  writing  in  his  will  invectives  against  Tiberius  and  Macro.^  The 
heirs  wished  to  keep  this  will  a  secret,  but  the  emperor  would 
have  it  publicly  read.  lie  forbids  Galba  to  draw  by  lot  a 
proviuce;  he  gives  to  others  the  priest's  offices  proiuised  to  the 
two  Bkesi;  whereupon  Galba  and  the  Blfesi  commit  suicide.  The 
emi)eror  writes  to  Labeo  that  he  renounces  his  friendship;  liabeo 
opens  his  veins,  and  his  wife  imitates  his  example.  One  Scaurus 
is  accused  on  account  of  a  tragedy  in  which,  under  the  figure  of 
Atreus,  Tiberius  has  been  recognized;  his  wife  counsels  him  to 
die  rather  than  make  answer  to  the  charge,  and  herself  gives  him 
the  example.^  Gallus,  for  three  years  a  prisoner,  starved  hims(^lf 
to  death;  one  Vitellius  did  the  same.  Men  thus  made  their 
escapes  from  the  weary  life  of  the  prison,  or  from  the  public  trial 
and  the  shame  of  the  Gemonioe.  Beaching  the  limits  of  a  long 
life,  satiated  with  pleasures,  others  for  a  moment  displayed  the 
grand  courage  of  earlier  days ;  they  draped  themselves  proudly 
in  Gate's  mantle,  and  "to  the  great  advantage  of  heroism,  each 
chose  the  time  at  which  his   own  drama   should  end,"  ^  by  an  act 

'  See  Suet.,  Tib.,  5S;  and  Sen.,  de  Bene/.,  iii.  26. 

-  Cf.  Montaigne,  Esmis,  book  i.,  chap.  xl. ;  book  ii.,  cbap.  iii.,  and  Briere  de  Boismout,  du 
Suicide  et  de  la  foUe-suicide. 

^  We  may  notice,  however,  that  these  invectives  against  Tiberius  are  not  very  formidable: 

•  •  •        •  • 

viulta  et  atrocia  in  Macronem  ac  pra'cipuoa  libertorum  Ctpsaris  composuit ^  ipsi  Jfiwam  senio 
menteni,  et  confinuo  aKtcessu  relut  exsilium,  ohjectando  (Tac,  Ann.y  vi.  38). 

*  It  is  the  same  Scaurus,  so  much  censnre<l,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 

'  Montesquieu,  Grand,  et  dccad.,  chap,  xxii.,  in  part  borrowing  this  thought  from  Seneca 
{Epist.,  77). 


which   the   Stoics    considered   the   height    of   virtue,    calling   it   the 
*'  reasonable  departure."  ^ 

Apicius  one  day  inquires  of  his  steward  how  much  is  left 
to  him  after  all  his  mad  prodigality;  he  learns  that  it  is  but 
2,500,000  drachmas;  this  not  being  enough  to  carry  on  his  wonted 
style  of  living,  he  departs.  You  have  known  Marcellinus,  savs 
Seneca.  He  was  young ;  he  had  wealth  and  friends  and  slaves ; 
he,  however,  suffered  from  a  painful  malady,  though  not  an 
incurable  one.  He  asked  himself  whether  he  should  not  do  well 
to  be  rid  of  physicians  and  of  life  at  the  same  time.  He  called 
his  friends  together  and  laid  the  matter  before  them ;  a  vote  was 
taken  on  the  question.  A  Stoic  represented  that  life  in  reality 
did  not  merit  so  much  thought,  since  a  man  shares  it  with  animnls 
and  slaves,  and  it  is  only  to  eat  and  drink,  to  amuse  oneself  and 
to  sleep,  and  always  a  repetition  of  the  same  things.  When  this 
becomes  wearisome  one  naturally  prefers  death.  Marcellinus  con- 
sidered the  advice  good ;  his  slaves  were  overcome  with  grief ; 
he  gave  them  money,  consoled  them,  and  made  his  final  arrange- 
ments. He  remained  fasting  for  three  days,  and  was  then  placed 
in  a  warm  bath  where,  in  his  enfeebled  condition,  he  soon  expired, 
murmuring  gently  how  pleasant  it  was  to  feel  oneself  going  so 
easilv.'^ 

These  were  men  of  pleasure  and  ennuyh^  who,  ^'  fatigued  with 
their  idle  existence,  were  conscious  of  a  bitterness  hidden  in  the 
very  sources  of  pleasure."'^  All  over-refined  society  has  attacks  of 
this  malady ;  some  of  the  five  thousand  annual  suicides  of  France 
are  certainly  its  victims.'*  In  the  case  of  accused  persons  the  situa- 
tion is  different.     It  was  for  the  interest  both  of  themselves  and  of 

*  EuXoyov  i^ayoiy^v,  or  "  happy  despatch." 

'■'  Seneca  cites  (Epist.  23)  the  words  of  Epicurus  :  "  How  wearisome  it  is  to  begin  life  anew 
morning  after  morning."  A  few  years  later  Claudius  sought  to  compel  the  senators  to  be  present 
at  the  sessions  of  the  senate  ;  many  refusing  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  their  office  he  punished  them, 
and  some  committed  suicide  :  lotrrs  tivuq  kav-ovQ  dvaxpn(Ta<T9ai  (Dion,  Ix.  11). 

^  Lucretius,  de  Natura  rerum,  iv.  1,129. 

*  From  1871  to  1875  there  has  baen  in  France  an  average  of  5,256  suicides.  {Essai  de 
statistique  morale  of  Professor  Morselli,  Milan,  1870.)  Tlie  number  in  1878  was  6,434.  It  pre- 
vailed in  all  stations  of  life.  An  inhabitant  of  a  little  town  in  Umbria,  presenting  a  cemetery 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  forbade  the  interment  there  of  suicides  or  criminals  {C.  I.  L.,  vol.  i. 
p.  265,  No.  1,418),  a  custom  which  the  Church  has  preserved.  At  Rome  it  was  the  fashion  to 
drown  oneself  from  the  Fabrician  bridge,  ponte  Quattro  Capi  (Iloi*.,  Sat.,  IJ.,  iii.  36),  aa 
Parisians  hang  themselves  in  the  bois  de  Boulogne, 
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the  emperor  that  everything  should  be  done  quietly,  within  the 
palace  or  the  viUa:  the  latter,  by  avoiding  the  public  spectacle 
of  so  many  punishments,  diminished  the  odium  of  condemnations, 
since  deaths  apparently  voluntary  had  the  air  of  being  so  many 
confessions  of  crime;  the  former,  by  anticipating  the  lictor  saved 
their  property,  their  wives,  and  children,  and,  what  in  pagan 
belief  was  a  matter  of  importance,  their  own  funerals.^  Moreover, 
whither  could  a  man  flee  ?  The  Empire  was  so  vast !  To  conceal 
oneself  was  neither  dignified  nor  safe,  and  Eoman  indolence,  as 
well    as    Eoman    pride,    revolted    against    asking   an   asylum   from 

barbarians. 

This  is  all  true,  but  a  time  when  such  resolutions  are  possible 
is  nevertheless  an  accursed  epoch,  and  since  the  ruler  would  have 
had  the  credit  of  prosperity,  it  is  right  he  should  have  the  shame 
of  murders  and  despair. 

One  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  the  time  was  the  assassination 
of  Drusus.  This  prince  merits  no  esteem;  he  had  betrayed  his 
brother  and  been  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Sejanus,  and  Tacitus 
judges  him  severely;  but  Tiberius  should  have  respected  the  blood 
of  Germanicus.  The  rumour  having  gone  abroad  of  a  reconciliation 
between  Drusus  and  the  emperor,  the  people  of  Eome  manifested 
a  joy  which  was  the  young  man's  death-warrant.  Being  con- 
demned to  death  by  starvation,  for  Tiberius  would  not  permit  the 
executioner  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Julian  family,  he  supported 
life  for  nine  days  by  devouring  the  tow  with  which  his  mattress 
was  stuffed. 

Agrippina  did  not  outlive  him;  she  allowed  herself  to  die  of 
starvation  (18th  October,  33  a.d.),  although  the  guards  strove, 
forcibly  opening  her  mouth,  to  compel  her  to  take  food.^  Tiberius 
basely  pursued  her  memory,  accusing  her  of  debauchery,  and 
causing  himself  to  be  thanked  by  the  senate  that  he  had  not 
publicly  exposed  upon  the  Gemonioe  the  body  of  a  grand-daughter 
of  Augustus.^      Thus,   with   the   exception   of   Caligula,    the   whole 

'  Eorum  qui  de  se  statuehant,  humabantur  corpora,  manehant  testamenta,  pretium  festi- 
nandi.  For  ordinary  suicides  there  were  no  funerals:  snspendiosis,  says  \sltto,  Justa^eri  jus 
nan  est  (Servius,  ad  /En.,  xii.  603),  a  custom  still  preserved  by  the  Church. 

"Suet.,  Tib.,  53.  In  the  Capitol  is  shown  the  urn  which  contained  her  ashes;  in  the 
Middle  Ages  this  urn  served  as  a  standard  measure  for  grain. 

^  Tac.,  Ann.,  vi.  25. 


To  the  Memory  of 
Agrippina.^ 


house  of  Germanicus  was  exterminated,  and  the  opposition  which 
it  represented  drowned  in  blood.  Despotism,  whether  at  Eome  or 
at  Constantinople,  cannot  act  otherwise;  it  must  needs  clear  the 
space  about  it,  either  by  exile  or  death.  But  let  us  quit  these 
scenes  of  murder,  which  have  justly  made 
the  reputation  of  Tiberius  detestable,  and 
would  end  by  distracting  our  attention 
completely  from  the  Empire. 

The  administration  of  Tiberius  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  had  the  same  character 
of  firmuess  and  good  sense  that  had  marked 
its  earlier  period.^  Discipline  was  strictly 
maintained,  even  among  the  pra3torians.  After 
the  death  of  Sejanus  he  gave  them  a  largess,  but  he  remained 
always  their  chief,  never  their  flatterer.  One  of  them  having 
stolen  a  peacock  from  an  orchard,  he  punished  the  soldier  with 
death.^  The  people  having  given  way  to  fault-finding  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  grain,  Tiberius  reproached  the  consuls  and  the 
senate  for  not  having  repressed  this  licence,  announced  the  pro- 
vinces where  corn  was  obtained,  and  proved  that  the  importation 
was  larger  than  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  decree  of  the 
senate  and  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  couched  in  terms  which 
recalled  the  early  severity,  reduced  the  people  to  quiet  and 
obedience.  The  emperor  did  not  even  hesitate  to  re-establish  the 
tax  of  the  hundredth,  which  he  had  at  first  reduced  by  one  half.* 
The  magicians  had  returned  again  to  Eome,  and  in  many  cases 
were  distracting  families  and  the  populace  by  their  predictions; 
and  the  emperor  a  second  time  drove  them  out.  The  admission 
of  a  new  Sibylline  book  being  proposed,  Tiberius  refused  it,  being 
averse  to  such  means  of  government  and  regarding  as  sufiicient 
the  oracles  that  Augustus  had  revised. 

One  year,  the  informers,  letting  the  law  of  treason  rest,  had 
fallen  upon  a  regulation  of  Caesar,  who,  to  combat  one  of  the 
great   evils   of    Eome,   usury,   had    forbidden   any   man   to   keep  in 

'  Coin  representing  the  carpentum  on  which  the  ashes  of  Agrippina  were  brought  back- 
to  Rome  upon  the  accession  of  Caligula. 

"  .   .   .   .   ra  yap  aX\a  Kai  iravv  iravTU  StovTOJC  diutKti  (Dion,  Ivii.  23). 

'  Suet.,  Tib.,  60. 

*  Dion,  lix.  9 ;  Tac.,  Aym.,  vi.  13. 
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specie  more  than  60,000  sesterces,  and  prescribed  that  the  rest 
should  be  placed  in  lands  or  houses  throughout  Italy/  This  bad 
economic  law  iiad  quickly  fallen  into  disuse.  Men  had  kept  their 
money  in  hand,  and  many  made  it  produce  them  an  income.  The 
pra3tor,  alarmed  at  the  number  of  offenders,  made  his  report  to 
the  senate;  the  senators  themselves  were  all  guilty;  they  sought 
pardon  from  the  emperor,  who  allowed  them  a  year  and  a  half 
to  conform  to  the  law.  A  senatus-consultum  decreed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  sums  called  in  should  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  Italian  real  estate.  The  iinmodiate  repayment  of  loans  ruined 
many  debtors,  while  the  creditors,  taking  advantage  of  the  delay 
which  the  law  accorded  them,  kept  their  money  in  reserve  to  profit 
by  the  reduced  price  of  lands  which  the  borrowers  were  obliged 
to  sell.  Money  was,  therefore,  no  cheaper  than  before,  and  could 
only  be  obtained  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  To  arrest  these 
financial  catastrophes  Tiberius  created  a  sort  of  loan  office,  estab- 
lishing a  fiiiiil  of  100,000,000  sesterces,  from  which  loans  were 
made,  without  interest,  for  three  years,  on  landed  property  of 
double  the  value.-  This  banking  establishment  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  senate's  decree  for  the  forced  purchase  of  lands 
restored  credit.  A  few  months  before  the  emperor's  death  a  fire 
ravaged  all  the  Aventine,  where  stood  the  temples  of  Diana,  of 
Juno  Eegina,  of  Minerva,  and  of  Jupiter  Libertas,  which  Augustus 
had  restored  and  filled  with  works  of  art;  Tiberius  renewed  the 
largesses  he  had  made  on  two  previous  occasions,  paid  for  the 
houses  that  had  been  burned,  and  again  expended  in  this  muni- 
ficence 100,000,000  sesterces.^ 

Outside  Italy  the  provincial  aristocracy  was  sometimes  treated 
like  that  at  Rome.  A  Macedonian  noble,  suspected  of  intrigues 
AVith  a  king  of  Thrace,  was  proscribed;  the  law  against  treason 
was  fatal  to  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Achaia ;  and  Marius, 
the  richest  of  the  Spaniards,  being  condemned  for  incest,  was 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.'     In  several  provinces  the  emperor 


^  Dion,  xli.  37. 

^  Ann.  IV.  16-17.     This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  measures  adopted  in  France  for  the 
relief  of  commerce  after  1830  and  1848. 
*  Uid.,  45. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  18,  19.     Tiberius  confiscated  the  wealth  of  Marius  and  the  gold-mines, 
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despoiled  individuals  who,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Csesar,  had  too 
large  a  portion  of  their  property  in  specie,  and  he  took  away  from 
private  persons  and  from  cities  the  right  which  had  been  formerly 
conferred  upon  them  to  work  mines.  ^ 

A  fact  related  by  Josephus  should  dispel  the  idea  that  a 
sordid  avarice  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  provinces.  When 
the  tetrarch  Philip  died,  in  o4,  Tiberius  united  his  domains  to 
Syria,  but  pledged  himself  to  expend  in  the  country  all  the  money 
that  he  drew  from  it.^  To  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
treasure  that  he  left  at  the  time  of  his  death,^  it  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  in  cruel  exactions.  The  emperor's  rigid  economy, 
attested  by  countless  facts,  and  continued  through  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years,  together  with  the  confiscations  pronounced  at 
Eome,  explain  it  fully.  Besides,  he  persisted  in  his  custom  of 
keeping  the  same  individual  long  in  office,  which  assured  the 
provincials  a  government  well  informed  as  to  their  interests. 
Poppaeus  Sabinus  had  the  two  Moesias,  Macedon,  and  Achaia  for 
twenty-four  years;  Arruntius  had  Spain  for  more  than  ten  years.'* 
For  eight  years  Lentulus  Gaetulicus  was  in  command  of  the  army 
of  Germany.*  Hence,  the  ex-consuls  no  longer  desired  these 
difficult  positions,  which  exiled  them  for  years  from  Eome,  and 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  complain  in  the  senate  that  no  man  was 
willing  to  go  to  govern  the  provinces  or  to  command  the  armies. 
These  refusals,   which  manifestly  did  not   arise   from   any  generous 


■which  he  held  contrary  to  the  law.  Possibly  the  two  Achaians  may  have  been  concerned  in  the 
plot  of  the  false  Drusus  in  the  year  31  (Ann.,  v.  10). 

'  Suet.,  Tib.,  49.  We  do  not  know  how  Tiberius  authorized  himself  to  effect  this  con- 
centration of  mines  in  the  liands  of  the  State,  nor  the  means  employed  by  hiui  to  accomplish  it, 
whetlier  confiscation,  purchase,  or  the  re-opening  of  mines  hitherto  abandoned.  It  is  possible 
tliat  the  reasons  indicated  by  Suetonius  are  no  more  accurate  than  the  information  he  furnishes 
concerning:  Vonones,  killed  on  account  of  his  wealth,  Suetonius  says,  the  cause  of  whose  death 
is  quite  differently  explained  by  Tacitus.  On  the  working  of  the  mines  by  farmers  under 
government,  later  replaced  by  the  procuratores  Ccpsari-t,  working  directly  for  the  emperor,  see 
the  leanied  paper  of  Flach,  on  the  Bronze  of  Aljustrel,  lately  discovered. 

^  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  G. 

^  £22,000,000,  accumulated  in  a  reign  of  23  years,  or  about  £1,000,000  annually. 

*  It  is  true  that  Tiberius,  who  was  suspicious  of  Arruntius,  kept  him  at  Rome  while 
leaving  him  his  title.  Nor  did  Lamia  go  to  his  province  of  Syria  {Ann.,  vi.  27)  ;  but  this  was 
doubtless  entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  for  Lamia  was  one  of  the  friends  of  the  emperor,  and 
received  from  him  a  post  of  the  highest  confidence,  the  prefecture  of  Rome  {ibid.).  Claudius 
was  obliged  to  compel  by  law  the  governors  who  were  slow  in  going  to  their  posts  to  leave 
Rome  before  the  middle  of  April:  fipa^kuiQ  .  ...  Ik  tTic  rroXtiog  i^opixiofiivoig  (Dion,  Ix.  17). 

'  Tac,  An7i.,  vi.  30.     Cf.  Dion,  liii.  14 ;  Iviii.  23. 
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disinterestedness,  are  for  us  a  sure  index  of  the  dependence  in 
which  the  emperor  kept  his  agents,  and  the  good  administration 
that  he  required  of  them.^  Two  of  the  most  important  provinces, 
Africa  and  Syria,  had  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death  governors 
of  rare  probity,  says  Tacitus,  men  of  antique  virtue;  in  Egypt, 
the    administration    of    the    prsefect    Flaccus   was    above    reproach, 


vy^-^/,:  ^ 


-v.au. 


■Mi:.. 


;^'-^-'^ 


Frieze  from  the  Tomb  of  Mausolus  at  Halicarnassus.^ 

even  in  the  eyes  of  Philo,  his  mortal  enemy,  so  long  as  Tiberius 
lived.^  Accordingly  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  were  without 
effect.  Tacfarinas  in  Africa  could  gather  only  vagabonds  and 
bandits;  Florus  could  not  raise  an  insurrection  in  Belgica,  nor 
Sacrovir  in   Gaul.      In   Greece   a   false   Drusus   appeared   after   the 


*  Sidon  and  Damascus  disputed  as  to  their  boundary  lines.  The  people  of  Damascus  gave 
a  great  sura  of  money  to  the  Jew  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  that  he  should 
support  them  by  his  influence  with  Flaccus,  governor  of  Syria.  The  latter,  learning  this, 
was  extremely  angry  with  Agrippa  and  expelled  him  from  his  house.  Few  governors  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic  had  been  of  such  stem  integrity  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  8). 

^  British  Museum  (from  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Insebi,  iv.  p.  30). 

'  These  governors  were  Silanus  and  Vitellius.  Cf .  Tac.,  Ann.,  vi.  32 ;  Dion,  lix.  8  ;  and 
Philo,  in  Flaccum,  p.  965-6.  Under  Tiberius,  he  says  (p.  980  b,  d),  all  governors  who  changed 
their  authority  into  tyranny  were  accused  at  Rome,  and  judged  without  hatred  or  favour,  in 
accordance  with  justice. 
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death  of  Sejanus,  made  a  few  dupes   and  disappeared,   and   Tacitus 
cannot  tell  us  what  became  of  him. 

These  facts  prove  more  in  favour  of  the  administration  of 
Tiberius  than  does  the  wordy  embassy  of  Smyrna,  Halicamassus, 
and  nine  other  cities  of  Asia,  disputing  the  honour  of  building 
him  a  temple.^  To  us  those  demonstrations  are  sacrilegious  and 
servile;  but  to  the  ancients  they  were  no  more  so  than  would 
be,  with  us,  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  a  living  ruler.  They 
meant  no  more  than  this,  but  they  did  mean  that  Asia  was  content 
with  the  government  of  Tiberius. 

On  the  frontiers  peace  was  disturbed,  but  only  for  the 
moment,  by  a  revolt  of  the  Frisii  in  the  year  28.  A  centurion 
in  command  in  their  country  required  for  tribute  skins  of  the 
bison  (aurochs)  instead  of  ox  Aides;  the  Frisii  expelled  him  and 
killed  a  few  Eomans  whom  they  surprised  on  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
Tiberius  was  unwilling  to  enter  on  a  war  beyond  the  Khinc,  which 
might  set  all  Germany  in  commotion,  and  he  left  the  Frisii  free 
of  tribute. 

Upon  the  Euphrates  the  Roman  policy  had  received  another 
check.  On  the  death  of  the  prince  established  on  the  throne  of 
Ai-menia  by  Germanicus,  Artabanus  had  caused  his  son  Arsaces  to 
be  recognized  king  of  the  country;  he  had  then  claimed,  together 
with  the  treasures  in  Syria,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  (35  a.d.). 
Tiberius  did  not  disturb  himself  at  this.  He  chose  one  of  his 
most  judicious  officers,  the  wise  and  prudent  Vitellius,  and  invested 
him  with  supreme  authority  in  the  provinces  of  the  East.^  To 
this  concentration  of  all  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia  he  added  even 
surer  methods.  A  prince  of  Iberia,  Mithridates,  was  encouraged 
to  make  conquest  of  the  throne  of  Armenia;  even  at  Ctesiphon  an 
intrigue  was  set  on  foot  among  the  disaffected  Parthian  nobles,^  and 
one  of  the  Arsacides  detained  at  Rome  was  sent  into  Syria.  This 
prince  having  been  carried  off  by  a  malady,  another  was  substituted 


1 


r-\ 


'  One  of  the  arguments  offered  by  Halicamassus  is  that  for  1,200  years  the  city  had 
experienced  no  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  that  she  could  build  the  temple  on  a  steadfast  rock. 
(Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  55.) 

^  Cunctis  quce  apud  Orientem  parabantur  ....  prcefecit  {Ann.,  vi.  32). 

^  One  of  them,  the  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  had  served  under  Tiberiua  in  Dalmatia,  and 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Roman  citizen.  (Ann.,  vi.  37.)  Josephus  expressly  says 
that  Vitellius  bought  over  the  kindred  and  friends  of  Artabanus.     (Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  6.) 
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for  him;  finally,  by  bribes,  Yitellius  induced  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  to  open  to  the  Alanni  the  Caspian  gates,  and  let  loose 
these  barbarians  upon  the  rear  of  the  Parthian  empire.'  This 
plan  was  successful;  Artabanus,  twice  defeated  in  Armenia  and 
threatened  with  a  universal  revolt,  fled  to  the  Scythii,  while  Yitel- 
lius, crossing  the  river  without  resistance,  presented  Tiridates  to 
the  crowd  who  rushed  to  meet  the  legions.  The  incapacity  of  the 
new  prince  rendered  the  chances  almost  immediately  favoui-able 
to  his  rival.  Driven  out  of  Ctesiphon,  he  took  refuge  almost 
immediately  upon  the  territory  of  the  Empire;  but  Artabanus, 
rendered  w^ise  by  misfortune,  hastened  to  treat  with  Yitellius, 
giving  him  his  son  Darius  as  hostage,  with  large  presents  for 
the  emperor.'-  Tiberius,  more  fortunate  than  Augustus,  could 
boast  in  his  last  moments  of  having  imposed  peace  upon  the 
Parthians,   after   showing  them   the   Eoman   eagles   in   the   midst   of 

their  territory. 

The  emperor  had  now  attained  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and 
for  some  time  his  strength  had  been  failing.  His  mind,  however, 
remained  active ;  he  affected  gaiety  to  hide  the  decline  whicli 
struck  tlie  eyes  of  all,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  Campania, 
he  made  short  journeys  from  place  to  place,  finally  stopping  at 
Cape  Misenum,  in  a  villa  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Lucullus. 
Charicles,  a  skilful  physician,  came  there  to  see  him,  but  not 
professionally,  for  Tiberius  was  accustomed  to  ridicule^  those  who, 
after  the  age  of  thirty,  had  need  that  others  should  teach  them 
what  was  good  or  bad  for  their  health.^  Charicles,  in  taking  leave 
of  Tiberius,  felt  his  pulse  on  pretence  of  kissing  his  hand,  and 
discerned  that  the  emperor's  death  was  at  hand.  The  intention 
did  not  escape  Tiberius,  but  instead  of  punishing  it  he  ordered  • 
a  banquet  to  be  prepared,  and  remained  at  table  longer  than  usual, 

Ik  ' 

'  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  4, 

^  Suetonius  {Cal.  14)  and  Dion  (lix.  27)  place  the  interview  of  Yitellius  and  Artabanus 
after  the  accession  of  Caligula.  Suetonius  {Tib.,  66)  speaks  even  of  a  letter  from  Artabanus, 
full  of  the  most  outrageous  invectixr.  l!ut  I  prefer  to  follow  the  testimony  of  the  two 
Jewish  writers  who  were  almost  eye-witnesses  of  the  events,  Josephus  said  (Ant.  Jud.,x\'in.6) 
that  after  peace  had  been  raa«le  with  the  Parthians,  Yitellius,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  was  on 
his  wav  to  attack  the  Nabatlifeans,  when  he  received  news  of-  the  emperor's  death  ;  and  Philo 
declares  that  Tibeiiu.<  had  nowhere  left  to  his  successor  a  germ  or  spark  of  war  (Leff.  ad  Caium, 

p.  10lL>C.). 

'  Tnc,  Ann.,  vi.  4h\ 
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as  if  to  do  honour  to  a  friend  who  was  ahout  to  leave  him. 
Charicles,  however,  made  known  to  Macro  that  the  emperor  had 
not  two  days  to  live;  on  the  16th  of  March  he  fell  into  a 
swoon  which  lasted  a  long  time ;  on  recovering,  he  called  for 
his  slaves,  but  no  person  replying  he  rose  from  his  bed,  sus- 
tained by  the  energy  of  his  will,  but  fell  dead  upon  the  floor 
(16th  March,  37  a.d.).^ 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  Tiberius  in  his  real  character: 
loving  neither  pomp  nor  tumult  nor  the  crowd;  despising  adulation 
to  the  degree  that  he  found  his  senate  too  cringing;'-^  braving 
hatred;  scorning  to  flatter  the  people  as  much  as  he  scorned  their 
applause  ;  measuring  good  and  ill  by  the  one  standard  of  utility ; 
a  firm  and  active  mind,  but  gloomy  and  severe,  without  prejudices 
or  beliefs,  except  a  .faith  in  destiny,^  and,  like  it,  impassible  and 
implacable;  suspicious,  because  he  everywhere  encountered  syco- 
phancy and  treason;  finally,  cruel,  because  he  felt  himself  menaced. 
Isolated,  unsupported,  without  defender  interested  in  his  cause, 
he  struck  about  him  as  an  old  lion  creates  desolation  around  his 
lair.  Thus  regarded,  this  great  historic  figure  is  perhaps  less 
tragic  ;    but  I  believe  it  morQ  true. 

Tiberius  accepted  the  struggle  which,  sooner  or  later,  was 
sure  to  come  among  a  people  lacking  institutions  and  the  customs 
which  often  take  their  place,  and  whose  life  consequently  must 
be  a  continual  revolution.  !N'ow  we  knoAV  what  justice  means  in 
time  of  revolution.  One  of  the  members  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  said:    "We  are  not  judges;  they  are  not  prisoners 


^  Many  accounts  were  current  concerning  the  death  of  Tiberius ;  some  maintained  that 
Caius  had  given  him  a  slow  poison,  as  if  his  seventy-eight  years  were  not  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion ;  others  asserted  that  he  was  smothered  under  a  mattress.  The  latter  version,  as  the  more 
tragic,  is  preferred  by  Tacitus.  We  give  the  preference  to  that  of  Seneca,  who  was  at  Rome 
at  that  time,  and  must  have  been  well  informed. 

^  Suet.,  Tib.,  27.  One  of  his  customary  sayings  was :  Odo7'int  dum  prohent  {ibid.,  59),  or 
again  :  O  homines  ad  servitutem  paratos  !  {Ann.,  iii.  65). 

^  Suet.,  Tib.,  69.  Hence  his  creduhty  in  respect  to  judicial  astrology,  a  weakness  which 
has  prevailed  too  long  for  us  to  have  the  right  of  too  much  blaming  him  on  this  account.  We 
shall  rather  reproach  him  for  his  indifference  to  the  arts  {Id.,  ibid.,  47) ;  although,  like  the  good 
manager  that  he  was,  he  finished  the  public  buildings  that  had  been  begun,  and  watclied  over 
the  preservation  of  those  that  existed  (Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  45  ;  Dion,  Ivii.  10),  but  putting  his  name 
on  none.  We  may  also  attribute  to  the  terrorism  that  prevailed  during  his  latter  years  the 
absolute  literary  nullity  of  the  epoch  of  Tiberius,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  absence  of  superior 
talents. 
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at  the  bur  I  We  are  political  enemies,  they  and  we."  This  is 
the  reason  why,  to  inspire  suspicion  is  to  be  an  offender,  and  to 
be  an  offender  is  to  be  a  criminal.  It  was  a  miserable  time  when 
false  logic  hardened  the  heart  and  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience. 
Better  glorious  inconsistencies,  and  all  the  chances  of  a  generous 
imprudence,  than  these  narrow  battle-fields  where  men  killed  each 
other  with  forms  of  law ;  and  we  cannot  admit  that  the  lictor's 
axe  was  the  sole  means  of  government  left  to  Tiberius  after  the 
death  of  Sejanus. 

His  situation  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  Augustus,  but 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  continue  his  predecessor's  policy.  He 
preferred,  however,  brutally  to  tear  away  the  veil  with  which 
Augustus  had  concealed  his  despotism.  The  senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  all  the  high  society  of  Rome,  trembled  before  him;  and  in 
his  turn  he  trembled  before  all.^  But  the  government  and  the 
morals  of  a  country  are  intimately  united :  as  liberty  elevates  men, 
so  tyranny  debases  them ;  it  speculates  upon  evil  passions,  and 
by  so  doing  excites  them,  and  society  suffers  doubly  in  its  political 
interests  and  in  its  moral  welfare.  Such  were  tlie  fruits  of 
despotism ;  Augustus  sowed  the  seed,  and  Tiberius  and  some  of  his 
successors  reaped  the  harvest. 

Four  years  earlier  the  chief  priests  of  Juduea  brought  before 
the  procurator  a  man  whom  they  accused  of  calling  Himself 
the  King  of  the  Jews  and  the  Son  of  God.  Pilate  found  no 
fault  in  Him :  this  kingdom  of  the  truth  seemed  a  very  trivial 
danger  to  the  Roman  governor,  and  he  would  willingly  have 
released  the  victim.  But  to  Pilate,  as  to  his  master,  public  order 
was  of  more  consequence  than  justice  :  he  gave  way  in  cowardly 
terror  before  the  threatened  riot :  ^'  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person ;  see  ye  to  it,"  he  said ;  and  the  crime  was 
committed.- 

Tiberius  had  seen  fall  before  him  three  heroes  of  a  national 
resistance  to  the  Romans :  Arminius,  Tacfarinas,  and  Sacrovir ; 
but  the  hero  of   humanity  triumphed  in   His  death.      The  arms  of 


^  Timet  timentes,  metus  in  aucforem  redit  (Seu.,  CEdip,,  act.  iii.). 

^  The  date  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  varies  between  the  years  27  and  33,  the  latter  date 
being  the  one  generally  accepted.  Clinton  (Fasti  Ilel/eriici)  prefers  the  year  29.  [His  birth  is 
pieced  at  the  end  of  741)  a.u.c,  or  about  4  B.C.—  /.£/.] 
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Christ  nailed  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary  were  to  embrace  the  world, ^ 
and  were  to  grasp  upon  their  thrones  the  heirs  of  Caesar  and 
hurl  them  thence. 


^  Michel  Angelo  says  in  one  of  his  sonnets  addressed  to  Vasavi :  Amor  divino  ck'  aperse  a 
pvender  ?ioi  in  croce  Ic  braccio. 

'T\.  C.ESAlt.  DIVI  AVG.  F.  AVGV8T.  IMP.  Vlll.,  airruundiiig  the  laurelled  head 
of  the  cmpercir.     Ih'onze  coin  of  Tiberius. 


Coin  of  Tiberius.'* 
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CALiaULA  AND  CLAUDIUS  (37-54  A.D.). 


I. — Caligula  (37-41). 

BOEN  on  the  31st  of  August,  in  the  year  12  a.d.,  Calij^nla, 
whose  true  name,  that  of  official  acts  and  of  coins,  was  Caius 
Ceesar,  had  nearly  competed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  old 
emperor  preferred  to  him  Tiberius  Gemellus,  his  own  grandson,  hut 
he  allowed  his  personal  wishes  to  give  way  to  what  he  considered 
the  public  interest :  the  young  Tiberius  was 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  Caligula, 
being  older,  seemed  more  capable  of  ruling; 
moreover,  to  select  the  youth  as  emperor 
would  have  probably  been  to  insure  his  death. 
Tiberius,  therefore,  contented  himself  with 
bequeathing  to  his  grandson  a  part  of  his 
private  fortune  and  of  tlie  imperial  preroga- 
tives;  but  the  senate  set  aside  this  will,  and 
conferred  all  powers  on  Caligula  alone.^ 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  dead  emperor  were  observed  Avithout 
much  poiup,  and  with  still  less  grief  :  none  of  the  honours  were 
decreed  him  which  had  been  decreed  to  Augustus;  the  senates  did 
not  pledge  itself  to  swear  by  his  acts,  nor  was  he  apotheosized: 
all  of  which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  declaring  him  a  tyrant. 
Also  his  name  was  never  placed  on  the  list  of  emperors  in  the 
accession  oath  taken  every  year  by  the  new  consuls.  But  1  think 
that  if  Tiberius  had  been  able,  as  Pliny  says,  to  witness  this 
conduct,  he  would  have  cared  but  little  for  the  affronts  offered  to 
his  memory  and  still  less  for  the   divinity  that  they  refused  him. 

^  C.  C.ESAK  UIVI  AVG(usti)  PKON(epos)  P(oiitifex)  M(aximus)  TU(ibunicia)  P(otestas) 
HI  P(ater)  P(atriae),  surrounding-  laurelled  head  of  Caius  Caesar.     Bronze  coin. 
-  Jus  arbitriumque  omnium  rerum  illi  permissum  est  (Suet.,  Tib.j  14). 
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Rome,  wearied  by  the  gloomy  despotism  which  had  just  ended, 
saluted  with  acclamations  the  opening  reign  of  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus.  The  new  emperor  at  first  justified  all  hopes.  He  paid 
great  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  his  two  brothers, 
going  piously  in  person  to  seek  their  ashes  ;  and  to  remove  all  fear 
of  further  punishments  he  burned  the  papers  of  Tiberius.  He  for- 
bade accusations  of  treason,  recalled  those  who  had  been  sent  into 
exile,    opened   the   prisons,    and   relieved    from    the   sentence   whicli 


The  Ashes  of  Agrippina  brought  back  to  Rome  (British  Museum).^ 

had  condemned  them  those  other  victims  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
the  writings  of  Labienus,  Cremutius  Cordus,  and  Severus :  '^  Let 
men  read  them,"  he  said,  "  I  am  more  interested  than  any  one  else 
is  that  posterity  should  know  all."  To  his  grandmother  Antonia 
he  decreed  the  same  honours  that  had  been  paid  to  Livia;  to  his 
sister,  the  prerogatives  of  the  vestals;  and  to  his  uncle  Claudius, 
the  consulship.  He  adopted  Gemellus,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Princeps  Juventatis.  The  people  and  the  soldiers  received 
largesses,  which  doubled  the  legacy  of  Tiberius.'-     At  the  same  time 


1  n. 


Caligula  caused  the  ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  borne  to  the  circus  in  a  carpentum.  The 
coin  represented  on  page  359,  and  the  alto-relievo  in  the  British  Museum,  given  on  this  page, 
are  memorials  of  that  occasion.  The  car  with  four  horses  of  the  Museum,  represents  on  the 
front,  Mercury,  guide  of  souls,  and  on  the  side,  the  Dioscuri. 

^  Tiberius  had  left  lioO  drachmas  to  each  soldier  of  the  praetorian  guard,  and  Caligula 
doubled  the  sum.     (Dion,  lix.  2.)     Tlie  urban  cohorts  luid  12o  drachmas  apiece,  the  legions  85, 

lili  2 
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the  odious  tax  on  sales  of  morcliandise  was  repealed  throughout 
all  Italy.  The  magistrates  were  restored  to  the  full  exereise  of 
their  rights,  without  appeal  to  the  emperor  from  their  senteuces, 
aud  the  electoral  eomitia  were  re-established ;  but  neither  candidates 
nor  electors  appeared.  Finally,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sulship he  pronounced  in  the  Curia  a  discourse  filled  with  such 
magnificent  promises,  that  the  senate,  to  bind  the  emperor  by  his 
own  words,  decreed  that  the  imperial  harangue  should  be  solemnly 
read  aloud  every  year. 

With  this  worthy  son  of  Germanicus,  freedom  and  pleasure 
returned  to  Rome ;  the  minds  of  men,  so  long  oppressed,  Recovered 
thoir  tone,  and  all  voices,  lately  mute,  broke  out  into  joyous  acclama- 
tions. There  were  fetes  and  games  and  public  shows :  the  golden 
age  of  Augustus  had  returned ;  was  not  this  something  better  than 
liberty?  A  young  emperor  who  gave  everything  to  everybody. 
Incense  smoked  perpetually  upon  the  altars,  whitlier  the  white-robed 
throng,  crowned  with  flowers,  hastened  daily  to  thank  the  gods 
for  having  given  such  a  prince  to  the  world;  in  three  months 
100,000  victims  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  senate,  not  to 
remain  behind,  decreed  that  the  day  of  Caligula's  accession  should 
be  celebrated  as  that  of  a  new  founding  of  Home. 

What  alarm,  then,  when  hi  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign 
Caligula  fell  ill!  Every  night  the  people  besieged  the  palace  to 
have  news  of  him,  and  there  were  even  some  had  offered  their 
lives  to  the  gods  in  exchange  for  his. 

The  malady  arose  from  shameful  excesses.  *'  Cains,"  said  the 
Jew  Philo,  who  saw  the  emperor  at  Rome,  "had  changed  his 
earlier  mode  of  life,  which,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  had  been  sober, 
for  one  very  sumptuous ;  for  all  the  talk  was  of  drinking  much 
imdiluted  wine  and  eating  much  food,  and  though  the  stomach 
were  full  and  burdened  with  all  these  things,  gluttony  was  not 
satiated.  Then  followed  baths  and  emetics,  and  immediately  there- 
after again  drunkenness  and  gluttony  its  comrade,  and  lewdness 
with  boys  and  women,  and  other  like  vices  which  destroy  both 
soul  and  body."  As  for  Cains,  his  body  withstood  this  ordeal,  but 
not  his  mind.      This  unnamed  disorder  developed  in  him  a  sort  of 

the  people  75,  aud,  hi  addiiiun  to  this,  11,250,000  drachmas  were  left  to  be  divided  among  all 
the  citizens. 
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furious  madness;  he  became  such  as  it  is  said  Tiberius  had  pre- 
dicted: ^'I  let  him  live,"  said  the  old  man,  "but  it  will  be  for 
liis  own  and  the  world's  bane." 

During  his  illness  he  had  constituted  his  sister  Drusilla  heiress 
of  all  his  property  and  of 
the  Empire;  some  time  after 
he  married  her,  and  when 
she  died  he  made  a  goddess 
of  her,  under  the  name  of 
Panthea^  (38  a.d.).  Gemellus 
caused  him  anxiety  and  was 
accordingly  put  to  death. 
The  virtuous  Antonia  re- 
proaching him  with  his 
crimes,  he  poisoned  her,  or 
caused  her  to  take  her  own 
life.  Macro  had  been  his 
confidant  and  protector  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  but  he  now 
put  to  death  him  and  his 
wife.  Silanus,  his  father-in- 
law,    shared    the    same   fate. 


Caligula  and  Drusilla.^ 


His  sister  Julia  Li  villa,  after  being  the  plaything  of  his  caprices, 
was  expelled  from  the  palace  and  exiled  to  a  desert  island. 
Persons  exiled,  to  whom  the  law  left  their  fortunes 
and  the  imperial  regulations  allowed  certain  advantages, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  leading  far  too  easy  lives,  and 
he  had  them  put  to  death,  until  there  remained  not 
a  single  great  family  in  Rome  that  was  not  in  mourn- 
ing. One  of  the  rights  dearest  to  Roman  citizens 
had  been  to  be  exempt  in  all  cases  from  corporal  punishment.  A 
quaestor    was    beaten    with    rods,    and   senators    were    put    to    the 


Julia  LivilUi. 


'  The  senator  Livius  Geminius  took  oath  that  he  had  seen  her  ascend  to  heaven,  and  this 
obsequiousness  was  rewarded  by  an  imperial  p:ift  of  200,000  drachmas.  (Dion,  liv.  2.)  See 
p.  2S,  n.  4,  an  inscription  in  honour  of  "  the  divine  Drusilla." 

'Cameo  in  tlie  Cabmet  de  Fraiice,  No.  210.  The  emperor  is  laurelled  and  wears  tlie 
imluilameyitum.     Drusilla  wears  the  diadem.     Sardonyx  of  three  layers. 

^  Bronze  coin  of  Mitylene,  with  the  inscription:  lOVAIAN  NEAN  PEPMANIKOV;  in  the 
field.  MTT. 
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torture.  An  old  man,  an  ex-consul,  came  one  day  to  thank  the 
omnerov  for  not  having  taken  away  his  life,  and  Oahgula  gave  hnn 
his  foot  to  kiss.     He  found  it  amusing  to  ohlige  those  who  during 

his   illness  had  made  im- 
prudent    vows     to     keep 
their  word  ;    one  of  them 
hesitated  :  he  was  covered 
with   vervain  and   ribands 
like  a  victim  prepared  for 
sacrifice,  then  given  up  to 
a   troop  of    children,   who 
pursued   him  through  the 
streets,  reminding  him  of 
his    vow,    as    far   as    the 
Tarpeian  Kock,  whence  he 
was  pushed  off/ 

After      Drusilla      he 
successively     took      away 
from    their   liusbands    two 
matrons,  whom  he  married, 
onlv    to     repudiate     them 
forthwith   and   send   them 
into    exile.      A    third, 
Ciesonia,    was   better   able 
to   retain    his    fancy,    but 
at     the     price     of     what 
terrors!      lie  would  like, 
-     he  said,  to  put  her  to  the 
tortiu-e   to   know   why   he 
loved    her    so    much;    or 
this:   "Let  me  but  make 
a   sign  and    this    dear   head   will  fall."      He   amused  himself    with 
cruel  jokes  towards  his  friends.     He  loved  to  speak  in  the  senate, 
and   he   invited   the   whole   equestrian  orde-r  to  come  and  hsten  to 

^  A  little  city  in  Lusitani.  had  also  devoted  itself  for  the  emperor's  recoveTy,  but  had 

prudenl  done  nothing  more  than  en,a,e  to  fight  his  ---^If  iTTwn.^^^^^ 
the  profii  of  this  adulation  without  laying  upon  it  any  very  formidable  duty  (\\  dmanns,  .,839). 
»  Group  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence  (Gori,  pi.  03). 


Caligula  and  Drusilla. 
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Caesonia.' 


him.  In  the  palace  he  strove  in  rivalry  with  charioteers  from 
the  circus,  gladiators  and  buffoons.  Three  ex-consuls  were  one 
day  solemnly  called  together  to  hear  him  sing :  it  was  Nero  in 
advance. 

He  was  indeed  an  insane  tyrant  playing  with  the  fortunes  and 
lives  of  his  subjects,  one  of  those  malevolent  beings  who  kill  for 
the  pleasure  of  killing,  and  his  reign  was  the  orgy  of  power.  For 
the  honour  of  humanity  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
attacks  of  epilepsy  from  which  he  suffered  when 
a  child,  and  the  late  disorder  with  which  he 
had  been  afflicted,  had  so  enfeebled  his  mind 
that  it  gave  way  under  the  strain  of  power.  It 
is  rarely  that  the  sudden  change  from  circum- 
stances of  constraint  aad  terror  to  a  position  of 
unbounded  liberty  can  be  made  with  impunity. 
Cains  was  at  the  period  of  life  when  the  coun- 
tenance blooms  with  youth;  but  a  pallid  complexion,  sunken  eyes 
and  hollow  temples,  together  with  premature  baldness,  gave  him  the 
aspect  of  an  old  man.  His  sleepless  nights,  his  inordinate  activity, 
and  his  fever  of  debauchery  show  an  unsound  body  as  well  as  a 
perverse  mind :   furbata  ?nens,  says  Tacitus. 

It  has  been  believed  that  in  the  case  of  Caligula,  as  of 
Tiberius,  history  has  been  too,  severe,  and  that  Suetonius  and  Dion 
have  gathered  a  mass,  of  anecdotes  of  which  the  credibility  is  far 
from  certain.  It  may  be  that  certain  details  of  his  life  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  follies  which  this  troubled  spirit  could 
commit  unawares  have  been  overstated.  But  throughout  his  reign 
we  find  notfting  of  the  administrative  sagacity  of  Tiberius.  This 
man,  yesterday  a  slave,  has  no  other  idea  than  now  to  make  men 
tremble  before  him ;  he  takes  pleasure  in  causing  terror  to  his 
wives,  his  favourites,  to  all  who  approach  him.  ''  Let  men  hate  me, 
if  only  they  fear  me,"  he  was  wont  to  say.  He  had  a  monomaniac 
desire  of  power,  and  studied  before  a  mirror  to  make  himself  appear 
terrible.      He    would  have  neither   counsellors    nor   ministers,    and 


^  Head  of  Caesonia  on  a  bronze  coin  of  Carthago  Nova.  In  the  field,  SATi.  AVG.,  the 
Health  of  the  Emperor ;  a  singular  legend  for  a  coin  struck  with  the  head  of  the  woman  who, 
in  order  to  attach  her  husband  to  her,  administered  to  him  love-philters,  which  appear  to  have 
been  potions  aggravating  liis  malady.     (Suet.,  Cam>i,  50.) 
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With  an  ostentation  of  power,  provoked  peoples  and  indivichu.ls, 
lithout  considering  that  the  Gern.ans  ^f-^^J^^^^^^ 
„.,  .ar ;    the  Jews,  whose   faith   he   .s^.-d    w.O.   a   re.  olt ,  Jh 

Xr;::  h^XelSttl"  ell^ar  •,    and  Ch.reas,   who. 
:':;:itreats,  with  a  dagger's  thrust.     In  the  midst  o    a  ban,ue    he 
bec^an  suddenly  to  laugh,  and  the  consuls  inqnmng  .^hat  rnight  be 
"  ^  the  amusing  idea  which  en- 

livens the  emperor:    "I  was 
thinking,"    he    said,    "how, 
with     one     word,     I     could 
have    you    both    strangled." 
This  idea   of  imperial  omni- 
potence is  his  only  statecraft, 
and  with  a  maniac's  tenacity 
he  pushes  it  to  its  last  con- 
sequences:   ho    makes    him- 
self  a   god   upon  earth,  and 
believes      in     his      own 
divinity.      "I    have    power 
over    everything     and     over 
every     person,"     he     says : 
omniu  mihi  et  in  omnes  licerc} 
With  the  conditions  of  power 
established  by  Augustus  this 
was  logic;    but  it  was  the 
logic  of  a  madman. 
Mad  he   was   assuredly,   when,   seated   between   the   statues   of 
Castor    and    Pollux,    he    caused   himself   to    be    publicly    adored  in 
the  open  Forum ;  when  he  successively  assumed  the  costumes  and 
names  of    all  the  gods ;   when  he  went  to  converse  in  the  Capitol 
with  his  brother  Jupiter,  sometimes  threatening  and  defying  him : 
"Kill  me,"  he  cried,  "or  else  I  will  kill  you;"'  or  when,  during 

'Suet    CaUn    •'9     This  was,  indeed,  the  recosrm^ed  theory  :    .7„,«  ««/<-,  says  Seneca  frf. 

;,:t'."  „,';:,  6  c'r:  o»»,«  .^^.^  >-  ->  ;-">-  -"""« - -••  ^ »""-'"  - 

inperio  e>«  sunt,  in  pntnn,nni..  propria.     Louis  XIV.  was  wont  to  speak  thus. 
-  Sen.,  :h  Ira,  i.  20,  an.l  Kion,  hx.  2S. 


,'^,^  f* 


Statue  of  Caligula  (Farnese  Museum). 
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a  storm,  ho  answered  back  the  lightning  by  hurling  into  the  air 
great  stones  from  a  machine,  with  heavy  roar,  to  imitate  the  noise 
of  the  thunder.  The  most  venerated  sanctuaries  were  profaned.  lie 
ordered  the  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  brought  to  him  from  Olympia, 
and  commanded  that  his  own  image  should  be  set  up  at  Jerusalem 


Bronze  Horse  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.^ 

in  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  most  cruel  of  insults  to  the  Jews. 
Fortunately,  Petronius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  took  upon  himself 
to  gain  time  by  directing  the  workmen  to  proceed  slowly  with  the 
statue.  Had  the  tyrant  lived,  this  prudence  would  have  cost 
Petronius  his  life.  The  same  fate  awaited  Memmius,  who,  in 
Greece,    had    dared    to    disobey    the    order,    reporting    threatening 

^  Monaco,  le  MiLnec  National  de  Naples,  pi.  07. 
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presages,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  great  work  of  Phidias.  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  permitted  the  Greeks  of  Asia  to  build  temples  to 
them;  Caius  took  possession  for  himself  of  the  one  which  the 
Milesians  were  erecting  to  Apollo,  and  he  ordered  the  construction 
of  others  in  Eome  itself,  where  he  instituted  in  his  own  honour 
sacrifices  and  priests ;  a  strange  priesthood,  indeed,  for  he  had  made 
his   horse,   Tncitatus,   one    of    the  new    order,  and   proposed   also    to 

make   the   animal  consul.     It  was  a  way  of 
insulting  the  republican  magistracy. 

The  veracity  of   those  who  relate  these 
mad  acts  will  perhaps  be  doubted,  but   any 
one  who  reads  the  Lexjation  of  PhiloT  which 
is  a  sort  of  official  document,  cannot  hesitate 
to   believe  that  Caius   was   quite   in   earnest 
about  his  own  divinity.     Philo,  a  person  of 
importance   in   his   own   nation,    and   one    of 
the  eminent  men  of    this  age,   had   come  to 
Eome    with    four    other    deputies    to    claim 
justice   in  behalf    of   the  Alexandrian   Jews. 
The  first  time  that  Caius  saw  the  envoys  he 
said  to  them,  gnashing  his  teeth  :   ''  Do  you 
not   belong  to  that   nation  who  are  enemies 
of    the   gods,  and,  when   all   men  recognize 
my   divinity,    despise  me,   and  prefer  to  my 
worship  that  of  your  nameless  god?"     And 
again:    "Those   fools,  who   will   not   believe 
that   I    share   the   divine    nature!"      "The 
cause    of   the   hatred   that    Cbius   bore  to   our  nation,"  says    Philo, 
''  was  his  conviction  that  the   Jews  would  never  agree  to  his  wish 
to  be  considered  God."      These  words  render   probable   the   follow- 
ing conversation  between  Caligula  and  Yitellius,   reported  by  Dion: 
''You  know  Diana  is  my  wife.      Do  you  see  her  when  she  comes 
to  visit  me?"     ''0  master,  it  is  only  permitted  to  you  gods  to  see 
each  other."      And  this  Vitellius  was  one  of   the  great  personages 
of  the  Empire. 

'  rieautiful  bronze  statue  found  at  Lyons  in  March,  1859,  in  the  bed  of  tlie  Rhone,  and 
near  its  left  shore,  between  the  bridges  of  the  II6tel-I)ieu  and  of  the  GuiUotiere.  Ilei^rht, 
59  inches.     (In  the  Museum  of  Lyons.) 


Neptune  of  the  Lyon^ 
Museum.^ 


Knej'ti 


en 


^Ali^^ 


Caligula  in  heroic  Costume.    (Statue  found  at  Otiicoli. -Vatican,  Museo  Pio-Clem.,^o.  'I'o'l.) 
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Shall  we  go  on  to  tell  of  his  frantic  extravagances,  his  suppers 
costing  10,000,000  sesterces,  his  floating  villa,  vessels  decorated  with 
purple,   gold,   and   gems,   bearing    trees,    vines,    gardens,    and  porti- 
coes, and  of  that  bridge  thrown  across   the  sea  between  Baioe  and 
Puteoli,    3,600    paces    long,    made   into   a   highway    resembling   the 
Appian   Way?     He   went   over    it   himself    on    horseback,    in    full 
armour,  the  troops  following  him  with   their    standards,   for   it  was 
an   enemy    conquered,    Neptune.      However,   the  emperor   had   been 
afraid  of    him,  and  before  entering  npon  the  bridge  had  offered  a 
sacrifice   to    appease    the    sea    god's    anger,    and    had    made    another 
offering  to  Envy,   in   order   to   turn   away,   he    said,   all   unfriendly 
influences.      The  next    day  there  was  a   chariot   race,   the   emperor 
leading,  in  the  costume  of    the    charioteers  of    the  circus.      Then  a 
splendid  fete    by  torch-light,    and,    for   a   last   pastime,    the   guests 
thrown    at    random    into    the    sea.     In    less    than   two   years  he  had 
spent  all  the  vast  hoard  of  Tiberius;^  condemnations  supplied  more 
money.      One   of    the  victims   had   less  Avealth  than  was  believed : 
*'!  was  deceived  about  him,"  Cains  said  ;  ''he  might  have  lived." 
He   required    a    share    in    all    fortunes   disposed    of    by    will;    and 
if    the    testator    kept    him    waiting    too    loug    for    his    legacy    the 
emperor  would    send    him   poison.      However,    he   was   not    pleased 
with    speedy    deaths ;    he    would   have    his    victims    killed    slowly : 
"Strike  so  that  they   may  feel  themselves  dying,"  he  said   to  the 

executioner. 

Taxes  of  all  kinds  were  established:  two-and-a-half  per  cent. 
on  all  sums  in  litigation  before  the  tribunals  of  the  Empire  ;  taxes 
on  porters,  on  courtesans,  and  even,  which  was  more  serious,  on 
all  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale  in  Eome.  These  taxes  were 
levied  before  they  had  been  publicly  announced;  and  when  there 
arose  complaint,  he  caused  the  decree  to  be  written  in  so  small 
characters  and  put  up  so  high  that  it  could  not  be  read,  which 
gjive  him  the  opportunity  to  find  many  people  guilty  of  dis- 
obedience. So  the  people  and  the  emperor,  so  much  in  harmony 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  ended  by  having  no  mutual  good- 
will;  the  former  murmured,  the  latter  punished.  One  day,  in  the 
theatre,  the  soldiers  charged  the  audience;    another  time  there  was 


See  above,  p.  361,  n.  3. 
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a    scarcity    of    criminals    to    throw    to    fhe    wild    beasts,    and   the 
emperor  ordered  the  spectators  to  be  taken  instead. 

He  is  malicious,  and  envious  to  boot.  All  fame  of  other  men 
irritates  him,  and  he  would  suppress  history  if  he  were  able,  as  he 
suppresses  the  individuals  who  are  in  his  way.  He  caused  the 
statues  of  illustrious  men  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Martins  to  be  thrown  down ;  he  proscribed  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  endeavoured  to  drive  Livy  out  of  the  libraries  as  a  false  and 
bad  historian.  The  science  of  the  jui'isconsults  seemed  to  him 
useless;  he  often  said  that  he  would  render  it  needless  to  consult 
any  other  authority  than  himself.  Family  traditions  were  held  by 
him  in  no  more  respect;  he  prohibited  to  the  noblest  Komans  their 
family  distinctions:  to  Torquatus,  the  collar,  to  Cincinnatus,  the 
hair  worn  in  curls,  to  On.  Pompoius,  the  surname  Magnus. 

"This  prince,  who  seemed  to  live  only  to  show,"  says  Seneca, 
^'  what  the  greatest  vices  could  do  in  circumstances  of  the  highest 
fortune,"  notwithstanding,  coveted  military  glory.  In  the  year  39 
he  set  off  suddenly  from  Eome  and  made  a  journey  to  the  banks  of 
the  Khine;  here  he  set  on  foot  great  preparations  and  even  crossed 
the  river.  But  on  a  false  rumour  of  the  enemy's  approach  he 
threw  himself  from  his  chariot,  dashed  on  horseback  to  the  bridge, 
and  finding  it  encumbered  with  baggage  trains,  caused  himself  to 
be  passed  from  man  to  man  over  their  heads,  in  order  the  sooner 
to  reach  the  left  bank.  He  could  not,  however,  disguise  from 
himself  that  it  was  not  thus  that  Ciesar  fought,  and,  to  efface  the 
memory  of  this  panic,  he  planned  another  campaign.  During  a 
banquet  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  Germans  had  appeared; 
he  valiantly  left  the  table,  went  out  against  the  enemy,  and 
returned  in  the  evening  with  some  prisoners.  These  were  the 
soldiers  of  his  German  guard,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  conceal 
themselves  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Upon  this  he  wrote  to  the 
senate,  reproaching  them  for  their  idleness  and  self-indulgence, 
while  their  emperor  was  exposing  himself  to  fatigues  and  dangers 
for  the  sake  of  Eome.  Some  real  Germans  at  this  time  made  an 
incursion  into  Gaul,  and  Galba  defeating  them,  the  emperor  had 
for  once  a  lucid  interval,  and  rewarded  the  general  instead  of 
punishing  him.  A  British  chieftain  having  presented  himself 
before  Caligula,  the  emperor  at  once  decided  on  a   great  expedition 
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into  that  island  (40  a.d.).  The  story  is  that  the  legions,  having 
arri\'ed  on  the  shore  of  Gaul  opposite  Britain,  were  ranged  in 
battle  array,  and  that  Caligula  with  his  fleet  sailed  out  a  short 
distance,  tacked,  and  came  in  again;  then  landed  and  seated 
himself  on  a  throne   prepared   upon  the  shore,    and  ordered  all   tlie 


. 


9«1K 


,>/-  .x.,1. 


Caligula's  Lighthouse  at  Boulogne/ 

trumpeters  of  the  army  to  sound  an  attack.  The  legions  looked 
about  for  an  enemy,  and  Caligula  showed  them  the  sea  and  ordered 
them  to  pick  up  the  shells  scattered  along  the  shore.  These  were 
the  spoils  of  Ocean,  and  he  reserved  them  for  the  imperial  palace 
and  the  Capitol.'^     A  monument  immortalized  this  victory :    a  liglit- 

^  Tills  lighthouse  was  standing  as  late  as  the  year  1644,  wlien  it  fell.  It  was  called 
la  tour  d'Ordre.  It  was  octagonal,  made  of  different  coloured  stones,  with  twelve  stories,  each 
a  foot  and  a  half  less  in  width  than  thi;  one  below  it.  Each  face  of  the  first  story  was  24  feet, 
in  length,  which  made  192  in  circuit  and  about  63  in  diameter.  It  is  believed  that  the  height 
was  about  equal  to  the  circumference.  The  origin  of  the  name  was  either  Turris  ardetis,  or 
Hosdre,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  farm.  Ilem-y  VIII.  of  England,  having  taken  Boulogne  in 
1544,  surrounded  the  tower  with  four  bastions,  making  a  fortress  of  it.  (E.  Allard,  Travaux 
publics  de  la  France,  p.  22.) 

■^  Merivale  has  no  faith  in  this  grotes:iue  story,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
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liousc  was  erected  on  the  very  spot  to  guide  in  future  days  the 
passage  of  his  Heets  over  this  conquered  sea.  He  had  ah-eady 
seven  times  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  imperahn;  but  notliiug 
less    than     a     triumph    was     sufficient     now    to     recompense    such 

glorious  deeds. 

In  order  to  have  captives  tc  march  behind  his  chariot,  he 
carried  off  all  the  Gauls  of  lofty  statun^  or,  as  he  said,  ^' of 
triumphal  height,"  obliging  them  to  clothe  themselves  like  their 
neighbours  of  Germany,  to  learn  their  language,  to  let  their  hair 
grow  long  and  dye  it  red. 

The   soldiers,    no    doubt,    laughed    at    these    strange    victories, 


Foculus,  or  Brazier,  in  the  Museum  at  Lyons. 

profiting,  however,  by  the  largesses  thus  procured  for  them.  Once 
they  themselves  Avere  menaced.  Caligula,  at  a  loss  for  amuse- 
ments, chanced  to  remember,  in  the  midst  of  the  German  legions, 
that  twenty-five  years  before  they  had  revolted  against  Germanicus, 
his  father.  Tnder  pretext  of  haranguing  them,  he  called  them, 
unarmed,  around  his  tribunal,  and  the  cavalry  were  already  making 
a  ring  outside  to  decimate  them  when  the  soldiers,  suspecting 
danger,  ran  to  their  tents  and  snatched  their  arms.  The  blow 
had""  failed :    Caius    left    his    discoui'se    untinished,    abandoned    his 

project  and  tied. 

In   the    interval    of    the    military    labours    which    detained   him 
two   vears   in    Gaul— to   tlie   misfortune   of   that   country— he   lived 

probably   vaa^ue  proniises  of   submission  brou{rht  to  him  by  some  British  chief   authorized 
Calig-ula  in  limiting  his  expedition  as  he  did. 
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in  the  nudst  of  banquets  and  executions,  mingling  them  with  each 
other,  for  he  had  always  an  executioner  at  hand  ready  to  put 
a  man  to  the  torture,  while  the  emperor  sat  by  at  table,  or 
to  put  to  death  some  provincial  whose  crime  was  his  wealth. 
Every  seven  days  he  settled  his  accounts,  periodically  preparing 
lists  of  persons  whose  fortunes  were  necessary  to  him.  The 
registers  of  the  provinces  were  brought  him,  and  he  marked 
for  death,  in  proportion  to  his  needs,  those  who  were  best  able  to 
supply  him. 

One  day,  having  lost  at  the  gaming  table,  he  went  out  for  a 
moment,  selected  a  few  names  at  random  from  his  registers,  then 
returning,  said  to  his  companions  at  play :  ^^  You  gain  but  a  few 
drachmas  when  you  win,  while  I,  at  one  stroke,  add  150,000,000 
to  my  property." 

At  Lyons  another  whim  possessed  him:  he  sold  the  wardrobe 
of  the  imperial  palace  and  the  furniture  of  his  villa.  He  acted 
as  auctioneer  himself,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pay,  not  what  the 
object  was  worth,  but  for  the  associations  attached  to  it,  and, 
especially,  for  the  rank  of  the  auctioneer.  "This,"  he  said, 
''belonged  to  my  father,  Germanicus;  this  vase  is  Egyptian,  it  was 
the  property  of  Antony,  my  ancestor;  the  divine  Augustus  wore 
this  mantle  on  the  day  of  Actium;"  and  the  gold  pieces  fell  into 
the  hand  of  the  imperial  huckster.  All  the  wearing  apparel  of 
the  Ciesars,  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  demi-gods  of  Eome  passed 
under  the  hammer.  One  day,  as  he  was  selling  what  remained 
of  the  material  of  certain  entertainments  that  he  had  given,  he 
observed  Saturninus  asleep  on  a  bench  :  "  Keep  watch  on  the  ex- 
prietor,'-  the  emperor  said  to  the  crier;  "he  nods  his  head  to  let 
me  know  that  he  wants  to  buy."  And  at  every  motion  of  the 
luckless  sleeper  the  sum  went  higher.  When  Saturninus  awoke 
he  found  that  he  was  owing  9,000,000  sesterces;  but  he  had 
bought  thirteen  gladiators. 

Augustus  had  established  at  Lyons  contests  in  eloquence  and 
poetry;  Caligula  added  to  the  rules  of  the  games  that  the  van- 
quished should  themselves  pay  the  prizes  gained  by  the  victors, 
and  that  authors  of  unsuccessful  writings  should  efface  them  with 
their  tongue,  the  alternative  being  to  leap  into  the  Ehone.  A 
Gaul,    however,    had   the   honour   one   day   of    telling   the    emperor 
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what  lie  thouglit  about  liiiii.  The  emperor  was  seated,  iu  the 
character  of  tlie  Olympian  Jupiter,  grav(>  and  silent  as  became  a 
c.od.  The  man  of  the  people  makes  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
approaches  the  emperor,  and  stands  gazing  at  him  like  one  amazed. 
The  ^iA  flattered  by  the  impression,  inquired  of  the  man  what 
he  thinks  of  him.  ^'What  do  I  think  of  you?"  rejoined  the 
man;  ''I  think  that  you  are  a  very  great  fool."  Cams  was  m 
good'  humour  that  day  and  pardoned  the  frankness.  The  bold 
Gaul  was,  it  is  true,  only  a  poor  shoemaker. 

A   Eoman   did   not   fare   so   well— rather,    we   may    say,    fared 
better,    since   Seneca    has    consecrated    his   name   and   his    courage. 
Canus    Julius    had    had    a    sharp    altercation    with    Caligula,    and 
had  maintained  his  cause  very  independently.      ^'Be  satisfied,"  said 
Caligula,  dismissing  him,  '^'ve  ordered  your  execution."     ^'Thanks, 
excellent  prince,"  replied  Canus ;    and  he  passed  in  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity  of  mind  the  ten  days  given  him  bj;  the  law  of  Tiberius, 
lie  was  playing  at  dice  when  the  centurion  came  to  him.    ^^Wait," 
he  said,  -till  I  count  the  points."     His  friends  beginning  to  weep, 
he  said  to  them:   '^Wliy  do  you  lament?     You  dispute  with  each 
other   whether   the   soul   is   immortal    and   I   am   going   to    find   it 
out."      ^^What  are  you  thinking  of?"    one  of    them   said   to  him, 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  be  struck.     - 1  am    curious 
to  observe,"  he  said,  '' whether  in  this  moment  the  soul  is  conscious 

of  quittuig  the  body."  '  ,.,,.. 

But  let  us  leave  to  Suetonius  and  Dion  the  shameful  history 
of  the  third  Ca)sar.  To  relate  it  we  should  require  their  language, 
which  hesitates  at  no  word,  no  fact.  What  profit  can  we  find  in 
associating  longer  with  this  monster  of  cynicism  and  cruelty  ?  He 
gives  us  the  measui-e  of  what  Eome  could  endure  in  the  way  of 
tyranny ;    but  do  we  not  know  it  already  ? 

It  will  not  be  useless,  however,  to  relate  one  last  scene,  in 
which  we  shall  see  to  what  degree  of  insolence  Caligula  had  risen, 
to  what  degree  of  baseness  the  senate  had  fallen. 


'Sen,  de    Tranq.  an..  14.      Dion    (lix.  9)    attributes,   however,    to   Caligula   one   good 
measur;:    the  equestrian  order  being  considerably  reduced,  he  added  to  it  many  provinnaLs 
To  dinunish  the  power  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  legion  which 
was  k.pt   in   that    province   to  th.  legate   of   Nu  niiia,  a   regulation   wluc-h    was   continued. 
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"  he 


Caius  had  long  decried  Tiberius  and  encouraged  those  who 
spoke  ill  of  him.  On  a  certain  occasion,  however,  he  pronounced 
in  the  Curia  one  of  those  discourses  which  were  destined,  he 
thought,  to  secure  him  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  orator  of  his 
time.  His  theme  was  the  praise  of  Tiberius  and  the  decrying 
of  those  who  attacked 
the  late  emperor, 
me,  your  emperor, 
said,  '^  it  is  allowable  ; 
but  as  for  you,  you 
are  guilty  of  impiety 
in  accusing  your 
former  ruler."  He  then 
produced  the  papers 
which,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  pre- 
tended to  have  destroyed, 
caused  them  to  be  read 
aloud  by  his^  freedmen, 
and  derived  from  them 
proof  that  it  was  the 
senators  who  had  caused 
the  death  of  all  those 
punished  during  the  late 
reign :  some  by  acting 
as  accusers,  others,  as 
false  witnesses ;  all,  by 
rendering  the  decree  of 
condemnation.  And  he 
added  this  terrible  truth : 
""  If  Tiberius  committed 
acts    of     injustice     you 

should  not  during  his  lifetime  have  loaded  him  with  honours;  nor, 
by  the  gods,  have  blamed  after  his  death  what  you  yourselves 
sanctioned  by  your  decrees !  It  is  you  whose  conduct  towards  him 
was  irrational  and  guilty ;  it  is  you  Avho  killed  Sejanus,  corrupting 
him  by  the  pride  with  which  your  sycophancy  inflated  him.  And 
all    this    gives    me    cause   to    think   that    I    have   notliing   good    to 

cc  2 
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expect    from   you.'^     The   discourse  ended   Avitli   the    iuevitable   rhe- 
torical tigure  taught  by  the  schools  uud  required  by  the  rhetoricians. 
Tiberius   himself    appeared    upon   the   scene:     ^' You  are  right,   my 
son,   and  what   you   say    is    true ;    let    there    be   no   friendship   nor 
compassion   for   anv   of   them  ;    they  all  hate  you,   and  if  they   can 
they  will  kill  you.      Do  not  seek  to  please  them,  and  care  nothing 
for^heir  words.      Your  own  pleasure   and   safety  are  the  sole  rule 
of  all   justice.      Secure  these,  and  these  men  will  honour  you.      If 
you   act    otherwise    vou   will    seem    to    have    obtained   a    profitless 
honour,   and  will  surely  perish,  the  victim  of  their  plots.     Ue  who 
commands   is   feared   and   reverenced   while   he   is   strong,  but  sur- 
rounded with  dangers  when  he  is  believed  feeble."     Lest  this  page 
of   eloquence   should   be   lost   for   posterity,    Cains   immediately  had 
it  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  bronze. 

The   senate   believed   that   they   had   reached    their    last   hour. 
Under   the    lush    of    these    insulting   words   and    threats,  could  they 
arouse  themselves  to  some  manly  resolve?      On   the   following  day 
they   re-assembled.      The    orators   were   effusive    in    praise    of    the 
frankness  of   Caius,  and  his  piety  towards  Tiberius   and   his  indul- 
gence towards   the   senate.     The  Conscript   Fathers  decreed  him  an 
oration    for   having    conquered   his   just    displeasure    towards    them, 
and,   to    celebrate   for    ever   his   magnanimity,   decreed   that    on   the 
anniversary    of   the    day    when   this    memorable    harangue  was   read 
them,   as  well  as  on  the  festival   of   the  Palatine,   sacrifices  should 
be   offered  to  '^lis   Clemency,"  while  his  golden  statue   should   be 
borne  to  the  Capitol  surrounded   by  choirs  of   boys  of   the  noblest 
families,  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  prince. 

Men  of  this  sort  were  mutually  worthy  of  each  other;  the 
subjects  were  well  fitted  to  the  master;  all  deserve  to  be  subjected 
to  the  eternal  and  inexorable  law  of  expiation  which  rules  history 
and  makes  its  morality  :  the  victims  paid  for  their  cowardice  and 
their  vices,  the  executioner  will  soon  pay  for  his  cruelties. 

The  strength  of  a  power  is  not  measured  by  its  violence. 
Kotwithstanding  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood,  this  unhappy 
reign  had  weakened  the  springs  of  government,  abased  the  dignity 
of  ''the  Empire,  and  compromised  the  public  peace.  To  make  the 
administration  more  uniform,  Tiberius  had  seized  every  opportunity 
to   reduce   the   allied   kingdouis    into    provinces;    Caligula   took   no 
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care  of  this  kind:  he  made  a  gift  of  Iturtea  to  Soa^mus ;  of  Lesser 
Armenia  to  Cotys;  of  a  part  of  Palestine  to  Agrippa;  and  gave 
back  the  Commagene  to  Antiochus,  adding,  as  a  compensation  to 
the  latter  for  the  nineteen  years  of  royalty  that  he  had  lost,  a 
part  of  Cilicia  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  is  true  that  not 
long  after  he  took  them  away  from  Antiochus. 
Artabanus  had  driven  Mithridates  out  of  Armenia; 
instead  of  sustaining  the  exiled  king,  Caius  threw 
liim  into  prison  and  left  Armenia  to  the  Parthians. 
lie  called  to  his  court  Ptolemy,  king  of  Mauretania, 
then,  irritated  by  the  curiosity  of  which  Ptolemy  was  ^^"^'^PP^-' 
the  object,  he  caused  him  to  be  killed.  Upon  which  the  subjects 
of  Ptolemy  revolted,  and  it  took  a  long  war  to  subjugate  them. 

Tiberius  was  severe  towards  every  one;  he  had  broken  to 
obedience  the  nobles  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  the  people  and  the 
provinces:  each  man  was  held  in  his  place.  Caius  replaced  this 
necessary  discipline  by  the  most  capricious  tyranny  and  a  boundless 
confusion.  In  the  theatre  he  liked  to  see  nobles,  beggars,  and 
knights  pell-mell,  a  faithful  picture  of  his  own  mental  chaos  and 
contradictory  wishes.  To-day  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  charge 
the  crowd,  to-morrow  he  threw  millions  to  the  same  populace.  He 
distributed  among  them  fruits  and  rare  birds,  and  he  allowed  Rome 
to  come  to  its  last  sack  of  corn,  while  ftes  and  games  were  ready 
for  the  public  daily.  His  soldiers  received  largesses  for  exploits 
that  w^ere  ridiculous,  but  he  had  the  intention  of  decimating  a 
whole  army.  He  flattered  the  pra?torians  and  allowed  them  the 
greatest  licence,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  Celtic  legion 
formed  of  coarse  and  violent  Germans  who  enjoyed  all  his  favour. 
When  the  provinces  sent  deputations  to  him  he  received  them 
surrounded  by  his  architects,  and  made  them  follow  him  through 
his  palaces  and  gardens,  listening  to  the  workmen  and  the  orators 
at  the  same  time,  and  mingling  his  orders  to  the  masons  with  his 
responses  to  the  envoys.  And  so  it  came  about  that  nothing  was 
accomplished,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  men  trained  in  the 
school  of  Tiberius  disturbances  would  have  broken  out  at  manv 
points.^ 


'  Bronzs  of  Vm^r  Ap-rippa,  with  the  leg-end  :   B.A2IAEY2  MEr.AS  AFPinn.AS  *IA0KAI2.AP. 
'  Joseplius,  Ant.  Jud.,  xix.  4.     At  the  tjme  of  his  death  there  was  not  in  the  city  corn  for 
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For  nearly  four  years  no  man  among  the  people,  the  army, 
or  the  provinces  protested  against  these  saturnalia.  The  whole 
Empire,  like  the  Gaul  at  Lyons,  stood  stupefied  and  amazed 
before  this  great  folly.      However,  when  Cains  returned  from   Gaul 


jT'-^ 


-li^-^^^y 


Passage  between  the  Palace  of  Tiberius  and  tlie  Public  Palace.^ 

to  Eome  with  threats  against  the  senators,  whom  he  refused  to 
allow  to  come  to  meet  him,  and  even  against  the  people  them- 
selves,  wishing  that  tJiey  had  but  a  single  head  so  that  he  might 

over  seven  or  eight  days.  The  only  useful  things  accomplished  by  Caius  were  the  construction 
of  two  aqueducts  at  Rome,  and  some  harbours  near  Rhegium  and  in  Sicily  for  vessels  bringing 
corn  from  Egypt ;  and  even  these  he  did  not  finish.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  21 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud., 
xix.  1 ;  Frontin.,  dc  Aquced.)  lie  also  placed  the  great  obelisk  in  the  circus  of  the  Vatican. 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xvi.  40  ;  xxxvi.  i) ;  Suet.,  Claud.,  20.)  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  trait  of  the 
manners  of  the  time  tliat  he  allowed  men  to  come  to  the  public  spectacles  unshod,  "  a  very 
ancient  custom,"  adds  Dion  (lix.  7),  "observed  sometimes  in  the  tribunals,  often  practised  by 
Augustus  in  the  assembhes,  and  abandoned  by  Tiberius;"  on  the  other  hand,  he  authorized  the 
senators  to  be  present  at  games  wearing  Thessalian  hats  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  (Ibid.) 
^  Wej's  Home,  p.  391.     It  was  here  that  Caligula  was  killed. 


destroy  the  nation  at  one  blow,  conspiracies  began  to  be  formed 
against  this  madman,  '^  whom  nature  had  brought  forth  to  be  the 
opprobrium  and  destruction  of  the  human  race.''  ^  Two  of  these 
plots  were  discovered;  the  third  succeeded.  2V  tribune  of  the 
prastorians,  whom  the  emperor  had  insulted,  claimed  tlie  right  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  On  the  24th  of  January,  41  a.d.,  there 
were  celebrated  in  a  temporary  theatre  erected  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  at  which  Caligula  was 
present.  About  noon  he  went  out  to  take  a  little  rest,  and  letting 
his  German  guard  take  the  street  which  led  to  the  palace,  he 
himself  entered  a  narrow  passage  by  way  of  short-cut.  Chtrreas, 
on  duty  that  day,  followed  him  with  the  other  conspirators,  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  sword.  Caligula  Avould  have  fled, 
but  fell,  pierced  with  thii'ty  wounds.'-^ 


II. — Attempt  at   Eepublican   Eestoration;    Claudius   (41). 

We  have  seen  what  absolute  power  had  made  of  the  first 
two  successors  of  Augustus ;  how  in  his  latter  years  it  disturbed 
and  corrupted  the  firm  intellect  of  Tiberius,  and  from  the  very 
beginning  perverted  in  Caligula  a  feeble  and  ill-balanced  mind, 
staggering  under  the  two-fold  intoxication  of  an  unlimited  authority 
and  unbridled  passions.  This  Empire,  having  in  truth  no  institu- 
tions, thus  passed,  at  the  hazard  of  circumstances,  from  a  tyrant 
to  a  madman,  and  if  at  any  time  it  met  with  a  good  ruler  had 
reason  to  thank  the  gods. 

At  the  news  that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  Caligula,  his 
German  soldiers  rushed  into  the  palace,  killing  every  one  Avhoiu 
they  met :  three  senators  thus  perished ;  then,  returning  to  the 
theatre  which  the  emperor  had  just  quitted  when  he  met  Cha3reas, 
they  made  their  way  among  the  audience  with  drawn  swords  and 
threatening  aspect.      The   senate,  the  knights,   and  even  the  people 


^  Sen.,  Cons,  ad  Pol.,  30. 

^  Chajreas  sent  to  have  Caesonia  and  her  daughter,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  lulh  d.  The 
senate  desired  to  brand  Caius  with  infamy.  Claudius  opposed  this,  but  caused  his  statues  to  be 
removed  during  the  night.  He  was  not  solemnly  declared  a  tyrant ;  but  his  name,  like  that  of 
Tiberius,  was  not  inserted  in  the  list  of  emperors,  "and,"  says  Dion  (Ix.  4),  "  we  make  mcniion 
of  them  neither  in  our  oaths  nor  in  our  prayers." 
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were  in  momentary  expectation  of  a  massacre ;  wounded  men  were 
brought  into  the  theatre,  and  the  heads  of  those  who  liad  been 
killed  were  heaped  upon  an  altar.  A  public  crier  now  announcing 
that  the  emperor,  instead  of  being  slightly  wounded  as  had  at 
first  been  reported,  was  actually  killed,  the  zeal  of  the  Germans 
suddenly  abated  and  they  withdrew.  The  senate,  thus  set  at 
liberty,  immediately  assembled  in  the  Curia,  and  as  the  populace 
gathered  outside  with  loud  cries  for  vengeance,  they  sent  out 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  who  harangued  the  mob,  openly  applauding  the 
deed.  ^' Would  to  the  gods,"  he  said,  ''that  I  had  struck  the 
blow  myself ! " 

The  republicans  at  last  found  the  situation  perfectly  suited 
to  their  wishes.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  experiment  of  a 
monarchical  government  which  many  had  desired  had  now  been 
tried,  and  as  Caius  left  neither  son  nor  colleague  in  his  office  of 
tribune  the  future  was  not  at  all  compromised.  Nothing  hindered 
a  return  to  the  Republic.  This  Cha^reas  asserted  ;  his  accomplices 
in  the  murder  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  imperial  office ; 
there  was  talk  of  abolishing  the  memory  of  the  Caesars  and  de- 
stroying their  temples,  and  the  senate  indulged  the  pleasing  hope 
of  being  once  more  supreme.  They  attempted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tumult  and  to  turn  the  revolution  to  their  own  advantage.  A 
decree  honoured  ClkTreas  and  his  friends  with  the  title  of  restorers 
of  liberty ;  a  second  decree  condemned  the  memory  of  Caius,  and 
ordered  the  citizens  to  withdraw  into  their  houses  and  the  soldiers 
into  their  barracks,  promising  to  the  former  a  reduction  of  the 
taxes  and  to  the  latter  largesses.  Chajreas  had  made  sure  of 
the  soldiers  of  four  cohorts;^  and  in  the  evening  he  did  what  had 
not  been  done  before  for  nearly  a  century:  he  asked  the  watchword 
of  the  consuls,  who  gave  him  the  word  ''  Liberty." 

As  in  the  Ides  of  March  the  conspirators  had  made  no  plan 
for  the  moment  following  the  murder,  and  they  Avasted  time  in 
words.  But  where  could  power  lie,  since  arms  and  the  toga  were 
no  longer  united?  The  senate  was  incapable  of  taking  a  firm 
resolve  ;  and  against  that  decrepitude  there  now  arose  a  firm,  con- 
fident, and  decided  power,  the  pra3torians,  who   had  a  fortress   just 


*  Josoplius  does  not  5ny  wLetbor  praetorian  or  uilar. 
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outside  the  gates,  who  had  arms  and  military  discipline,  and  an 
evident  interest  in  not  alloAving  the  State  to  return  to  the  days  when 
all  things  were  transacted  in  the  Curia  and  the  Forum,  and  nothing 
in  the  army.  While  the  senate  deliberated  and  decreed,  they  acted. 
Claudius,  the  long-despised  brother  of  Germanicus,  had  been  with 
his  nephew  a  short  time 
before  the  attack  ;  terri- 
fied at  the  tumult  and 
cries  of  death  he  had 
'  hidden  himself  in  a 
dark  corner.  A  soldier 
discovered  him  and 
pointed  him  out  to  his 
comrades.  He  begged 
for  his  life :  ^'  You 
shall  be  our  emperor," 
was  the  reply,  and  as 
he  trembled  so  that  he 
could  not  walk  they 
carried  him  in  their 
arms  to  the  camp.  The 
senate  sent  a  deputation 
to  reproach  Claudius 
with  this  usiu-pation  of 
the  supreme  power, 
and  commanded  him  to 
await  their  decision,  at 
the  same  time  inviting 
him  to  come  and  de- 
liberate with  them. 
The  senators  talked  resolutely,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  the 
four  cohorts  of  Cha^reas,  the  slaves  whom  the  nobles  threatened  to 
arm,  together  with  the  consular  authority  and  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  were  all  the  feeblest  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these 
veterans.  As  a  last  resort  they  fell  on  their  knees  before  Claudius 
and  conjured  him  to  avoid  civil  war,  adding  in  a  lower  tone  that 


Claudius. 


'  Statue,  with  uncertain  and  embarrassed  air,  found  at  Gabii.     (Museum  of  the  Louvre, 
Clarac,  Descr.  des  Ant.,  etc..  No.  142.) 
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if  he  desired  the  Empire  he  should  at  least  ask  it  of  the  senate. 
Claudius  at  first  replied  in  guarded  language;  then,  guided  by 
the  advice  of  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa  and  by  the  urgency  of  the 
officers,  he  gave  to  a  second  deputation  only  the  promise  of  a 
moderate  government  in  which  the  senate  should  have  a  large 
share  of  influence.  Finally,  with  a  decision  which  he  had  not 
hitherto  shown,  he  harangued  the  troops,  made  them  take  the 
oath,  distributed  money  among  them  ^  and  promised  largess  to 
their  comrades  of  the  legions,  on  the  model  of  the  donativuni 
granted  to  his  soldiers  by  a  victorious  general  when  he  received 
the  triumph  :  it  was  the  price  of  the  Empire  which  Claudius  paid. 
The  soldiers  later  instituted  this  custom  as  a  law,  and  finally  it 
made  of  the  Empire  a  domain  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  consuls,  who  would  have  come  into  possession  of  the 
supreme  power  had  it  been  restored  to  the  senate,  did  not  readilv 
relinc^uish  the  hope  of  success.  During  the  night  they  posted  at 
suitable  points,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  the  urban  cohorts,  who  were 
always  jealous  of  the  praetorians,  and  consequently  devoted  to  the 
senate,  and  they  gathered  around  the  Capitol  a  great  number  of 
gladiators,  marines,  the  soldiers  of  the  night-watch,  and  a  few 
praetorians  whom  Chaereas  had  gained  over.  These  precautions 
being  taken,  they  convoked  the  senate  before  daylight  jn  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  But  the  situation  was  becoming  perilous; 
fear  caused  the  timid  to  hesitate:  scarcely  a  hundred  senators 
responded  to  the  consuls'  appeal.  The  latter  appeared  determined 
to  run  all  risks.  In  answer  to  a  pacific  message  from  Claudius 
they  exclaimed  that  they  would  never  willingly  retuni  into  servi- 
tude:    this   was   practically   a    declaration   of    war.      Claudius    sent 


1    IS 


lo,(XJO  sesterces,  about  £L50  apiece.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)  Josephus  says  5,000  drachmas, 
or  about  a  fourth  more.  Notwithstanding  a  slight  difference  in  weight,  'the  drachma  was 
regarded  as  e^iuivalent  to  the  Roman  denarius,  which  was  always  the  quadruple  of  the  sesterce. 
The  donatiimm  was  a  verj-  bad  custom,  but  of  republican  origin,  like  the  distributions  of  corn 
at  reduced  price.  On  occasion  of  a  triumph  the  general  always  gave  up  to  his  soldiers  a 
portion  of  the  booty.  Thus  Pompeius  gave  6.000  sesterces  to  each  soldier  (Plinv,  Hi,t  Nat 
xxxvii.  6),  and  C^sar,  20,000  (Dion,  xliii.  21).  The  republican  usage  was  entire'lv  legitimate, 
because  these  largesses  after  a  victory  were  n.ade  at  the  expense  of  the  vanq u is! rmI,  and  dis- 
tributed solely  among  the  victors ;  but  the  imperial  was  not  so,  for  the  d^mativum,  drawn  from 
the  public  treasury  and  granted  to  all  the  soldiers  without  distinction,  was  not  the  recompense 
of  a  service  rendered  to  the  State. 


word  to  them  by  Agrippa  that  since    they  were   desirous   to   fight, 
they   had   better   select   a   battle-field    outside   the  citv,   to   the  end 
that   Eome   at   least   and   the   temples   should   not   be   stained   with 
the   blood   of    citizens.      This   confidence   on   the   part   of    the   new 
emperor,    and    the    desertions    which    multiplied    from    moment    to 
moment  among  their  defenders,  had  begun  to  shake  the  confidence 
of    the   most   resolute,    when   suddenly   a    great   tumult   was    heard 
outside  the  Curia:  the  soldiers  on  whom  the  republican  party  had 
counted   were   demanding   an   emperor,    only   leaving   to   the   senate 
the    choice    of    the    worthiest.       Immediately    in   the    assembly    the 
partisans    of     the    Republic    were   silenced   and   personal   ambitions 
broke   out.      Minutianus,    a   brother-in-law   of    Caligula,    offered   to 
undertake   the   burden   of    Empire ;    Valerius  Asiaticus  claimed  the 
honour  of   that  self-sacrifice  ;    Scribonianus,   and  others  still,  offered 
themselves.       While    the    consuls    were    discussing    the    claims    of 
these  candidates,  Chaereas  harangued  the  soldiers,  reproaching  them 
that   they   had   so   little  love  for  liberty:    "You  ask  an  emperor," 
he    said,    "bring    me    an    order   from   Entry chus,    and   I   will    give 
you  one."     This  was  a  charioteer  of    the   circus   who   had   been   a 
favourite   of    the   late   emperor,    and   had  had  great   influence   with 
him.      When   the   name   of    Claudius   was   shouted    he    exclaimed: 
"After  a    madman,    do    you    desire    an    idiot?      But    wait,    I  will 
bring   you   his   head."      The  harangue,    however,    did   not   succeed. 
"Why   should   we   fight   against    our    friends    and    brothers    when 
we   have   an   emperor?"    said    one   of    the   soldiers;    and,    drawing 
his  sword,  he  led  the  way  to  the  camp  of  the  pnctorians,  and  all 
the  others  followed  him.     The  populace  had  already  preceded  them 
thither,  also  eager  to  beg  some  largess  in  honour  of  the  new  reign. 
The  senators,   left   alone,  reproached  each  other   for  their  mad 
temerity  ;  and  in  their  turn,  deserting  the  Capitol  and  their  repub- 
lican  hopes,    hastened  to   meet  the  man  whom  they  had  just  now 
proscribed.      Many   were   wounded    by   the   angry    pra3torians,    and 
there  would  have  been  many  lives  lost  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Claudius.       Chaereas,    however,    had   set   a   dangerous   example,   and 
the   new   emperor,    returning   to   the   palace,  ordered  his  immediate 
execution.      lie  went  bravely  to  his  death.      "Do  you  know   how 
to  kill  a  man,"   he  said  to  the   soldier   employed  to   take   his  life. 
"  Your  sword  may  not   be    sharp  enough ;    this  one,  which  I  used 
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for  Caligula,  is  better;"  and  he  insisted  on  being  killed  with  the 
same  weapon.  A  few  days  later  the  parent  alia  were  observed, 
funeral  festivals  when  each  man  made  libations  in  honour  of  his 
ancestors.  Many  citizens  included  Chiereas  in  these  domestic  sacri- 
fices ;  they  besought  him  to  be  propitious  to  them,  and  implored 
him  to  forget  their  cowardly  submission.  Some  of  his  accomplices 
perished  with  him ;  one  of  them,  Sabinus,  whom  Claudius  Avishod 
to  associate  with  himself  in  the  Empire,  refused  to  live,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  sword  with  such  violence  that  the  hilt  of  the 
weapon  entered  the  wound.^ 

Such  was  this  abortive  revolution.  It  exhibits  what  we 
already  knew:  the  ambitious  hopes  of  certain  of  the  nobles;  the 
servility  of  the  senate ;  the  indifference  of  the  citizens,  now 
become  mere  town's  folk;  and,  most  of  all,  the  weakness  of  the 
civil  power  which  could  not  retain  the  obedience  of  a  few  cohorts. 
It  was  not  the  army,  it  was  not  the  twenty-five  legions,  who  had 
sold  the  Empire  and  conquered  the  senate  without  drawing  the 
sword,  without  going  out  of  their  camp ;  a  few  thousand  pra)torians 
had  been  enough.  How  rapidly  had  the  veil  fallen  Avhieli  the  first 
ruler  had  skilfully  thrown  over  the  imperial  constitution!  The 
fourth  emperor  was  merely  the  man  elected  by  a  few  of  the 
soldiery  to  whom  were  united  the  Eoman  mob.  The  twenty-seven 
years  since  the  death  of  Augustus  had  been  enough  to  secure  that 
preponderance  of  the  army  which  we  have  shown  to  be  inevitable 
as  the  result  of  the  imperial  institution. 

We  see  thus  what  was  at  the  basis  of  the  Empire:  namely,  a 
permanent  cause  of  revolution;  Claudius  shows  us  Avhat  there  was 
at  its  summit:  a  perpetual  terror.  All  his  life  he  had  before  his 
mind  the  recollection  of  the  assassinated  Caius.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  guards,  not  only  in  the  palace,  but  in  the  senate  and 
even  at  banquets,  where  soldiers  instead  of  servants  waited  on 
him,  while  other  soldiers,  spear  in  hand,  kept  watch  around  him.'^ 
No  one  approached  him,   not  even  a  woman  or  child,   until  it  had 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xix.  1-4,  and  Bell.  Jud.,  ii,  18.  lie  shows  tliat  "  the  p?ople  regaixled 
the  imperial  power  as  a  necessary  restraint  upon  the  desijrns  of  the  nobles,  their  acts  of  violence, 
new  civil  wars,  and  all  tlie  evils  from  wliich  IJome  liad  liitheFto  suffered." 

'  Dion,  Ix.  3.  This  order  remained  from  the  time  of  Claudius  the  etiquette  of  the  imperial 
court.  The  habit  of  searching  those  who  were  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  ceased 
under  \'e3pasiun.     (Suet.;  Claud.,  35.) 


Claudius.     (Statue  found  at  Herculaneunj. — Museum  of  Naples.) 
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been  ascertained  by  search  that  the  person  had  not  conceakMl 
weapons,  and  he  would  not  enter  the  apartments  of  his  friends 
until  all  the  corners  had  been  searched  and  even  the  mattresses 
of  the  beds  examined.  But  precautions  were  useless  in  such  a 
case;  Claudius  did  indeed  secure  himself  aojainst  sword  and  dao-o-er 
but  he  perished  by  poison.  He  fears  and  watches  all  the  world, 
and  it  is  his  wife  who  kills  him ! 

Claudius  was  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 
Almost  always  ill  during  his  childhood,  he  had  been  left  in  the 
charge  of  women  and  freedmen,  in  the  house  of  Livia  his  grand- 
mother and  Antonia  his  mother,  who  treated  with  severity  the 
poor  child  whom  they  dared  not  show  to  the  people  or  to  the 
soldiers.^  Everybody  at  last  forgot  him,  and  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six  he  Avas  not  even  senator.  There  had  been  found  only  one 
office  to  give  him,  that  of  augur,  and  this  man,  incapable  of 
understanding  the  present,  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  fore- 
telling the  future.  He  consoled  himself  bv  literary  labour,  writimr 
several  books,  some  of  them  in  Greek,  the  Annals  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  of  the  Etruscans  among  others,  two  books  whose  loss 
history  deplores.'-^  He  even  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  into 
the  Latin  language  three  new  letters,  and  Quintilian  considered 
this  a  needful  reform.^  This  patient  study  devoted  to  foreign 
peoples  dissipated  from  his  mind  more  than  one  Eoman  prejudice, 
and  gave  him  intelligence  enough  frequently  to  see  clearly  into 
public  aifairs,*  but  not  enough  will  to  govern  even  his  own  house- 
hold. As  he  had  not  a  nature  capable  of  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  ill-treatment,  he  remained  throughout  his  reign  what  he 
had  been  in  his  youth,  when  he  trembled  before  Livia  and  Antonia 


'  He  beloncred  not  even  by  adoption  to  the  Julian  family,  which  by  aid  of  that  legal 
fiction  liad  until  then  perpetuated  itself  in  power.  He  was  grandson  of  Antony  and  Octuvia 
through  Antonia  his  mother,  and  of  Livia  through  Drusus  his  father,  the  brother  of  Tiberius. 
Augustus  alone  seems  to  have  been  friendly  towards  him,  as  appears  in  fragments  of  the 
emperor's  letters.     (Suet.,  Claud.,  4.) 

^  He  founded  at  Alexandria  a  new  museum  [College],  where  every  year  his  two  histories 
were  to  be  read  aloud  (Suet.,  Claud.,  4i>):  a  puerile  vanity,  but  at  the  same  time  an  effort  to 
oblige  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  to  take  an  interest  in  something  besides  themselves,  and  to  study 
the  people  of  the  West.  This  Claudian  College,  whose  existence  the  emperor  doubtless 
secured  by  an  endowment,  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Athen;eu8,  in  tlie  third  century. 

^  Suet.,  Claud.,  41-2;  cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  13;  Josephus,  A^it.  Jul.,  xix.  -1 :  Quin..  In-^t.  or., 
xii.  10. 

i)vK  oAi'ya  ku\  onu'TtoQ  tirpaTTtv  (Dion,  Ix.  3). 
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—without   manners  or  dignity,   because  he  was   without    character; 
irresolute,  because  he  had  taken  up  a  habit  of  obedience,   so   that 

with     good     intentions 
he   allowed    himself    to 
do      almost     as     much 
evil     as     a      detestable 
ruler.      The   tyrants    of 
Eome    may   be    charac- 
terized   by    their    kind 
of     cruelty :      that     of 
Tiberius    was   cold   and 
intentional;    that  of 
Caligula     was     savage ; 
that    of     Claudius    was 
timid  and  stupid.     This 
emperor    was    the    first 
to     give     the     Romans 
the      strange      spectacle 
of     a      government     of 
the    seraglio,   in    Avliich 
women   and    slaves    are 
all-powerful.       lie    was 
^  ruled     by    his     wife 
Messalina,    whose    name 
has  remained  a  sviionvin 


^'s 


Messuliua  {^Cabinet  de  Frmice,  No.  3,297). 


for  profligacy,    and    by    the   servants   who   had   grown    old    in    his 
house. 


Ill-— The  Fkeedmen;  Reforais  and  Public  VYokks, 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  constitution  and  society  were 
alike  hostile  to  the  freedmen,  because  all  was  done  pul)licly  and 
by  the  citizens.  The  case  was  very  difPerent  under  the  Empire, 
where  the  ruler  needed  confidential  agents  whose  lives  were  inti- 
mately associated  with  his  own.  The  freedmen  have  an  extremely 
bad  reputation,  and  they  deserve  it  for  their  spirit  of  adulation 
and  servility.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  was  the  spirit  of  all 
men   after   the   battle   of    Actium,    of   the   greatest    as   well   as  the 
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smallest,  so  that  it  was  not  a  new  element  in  Roman  society; 
and,  secondly,  the  class  of  freedmen  necessarily  fui'nished  distin- 
guished individuals,  for  it  resulted— as  I  have  already  said,  and 
it  must  again  be  repeated,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  existing 
to  the  contrary— from  a  sort  of  natural  selection  made  amidst  the 
immense  multitude  of  men  fallen  into  servitude.  Among  those 
born  slaves  there  were  many  who  had  some  right  to  believe  them- 
selves the  sons  or  brothers  of  their  masters;  and,  besides  this, 
we  know  that  the  most  intelligent  were  carefully  instructed  and 
retained  in  the  household,  as  scribes,  grammarians,  preceptors,  artists, 
physicians,  or  confidential  agents  to  manage  their  master's  fortune. 
How  many  Tui'kish  slaves,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  become 
pachas  or  viziers ! 

The  freedmen  of  Julius  Ciesar  took  no  part  in  public  matters; 
those  of  Augustus  were  kept  in  the  shade.  But  it  is  a  necessity 
for  absolute  governments  to  make  use  of  men  of  low  degree.  The 
kings  of  France  were  accustomed  to  bestow  the  great  civil  offices 
of  the  State  upon  new  men  only,  and  Louis  XIY.  systematically 
excluded  therefrom  the  high  aristocracy.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
Roman  emperors  acted  likewise,  when  the  reality  concealed  by 
Augustus  was  laid  bare  by  his  successors,  and  the  State  became 
the  household  of  the  ruler.  The  only  minister  of  Tiberius  was 
a  knight  ;  under  Claudius,  his  servants  ruled— four  freedmen, 
Callistus,  who  pretended  to  have  saved  his  master  from  poison 
under  Chains;  Polybius,  his  reader;  Narcissus,  his  secretary;  and 
Pallas,  his  man  of  business.  The  latter  maintained  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  the  kings  of  Arcadia,  a  genealogy  which  the  senate 
accepted,  where  a  Scipio  extolled  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  noble 
freedman,  who,  for  the  sake  of  public  utility,  allowed  himself  to 
be  counted  among  the  servants  of  the  emperor.  These  men  were 
rapacious,  but  they  were  also  devoted  and  faithful.  ''Narcissus," 
says  Tacitus,  "  would  have  given  his  life  for  his  master." ' 
Claudius,  who  had  just  now  seen  the  senate  proclaim  a  Republic, 
could  not  associate  it  with  himself  in  the  government  as  Augustus 
had   done,   nor   could   he   take   for  counsellors  those  nobles  who  so 


^  Tac.,  Ann.,  xii.  53  and  65 ;  Dion,  Ix.  34.  For  their  power  over  Claudius,  etc.,  cf.  Tac, 
Ann.,  xii.  3;  xiii.  4;  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.,  xxxiii.  53;  Suet.,  Claud.,  23;  Juvenal,  i.  108;  and 
The  Ccesars  of  Julian. 
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recently  were  disputing  among  themselves  for  the  supreme  power, 
and  would  so  often  conspire  against  himself.  Freedmen  were 
*' safer,"  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  them  completely,  ^' and  was," 
says  Suetonius,  "  their  servant  rather  than  their  ruler,"  ^^  having," 
adds  Tacitus,  ^'neither  affections  nor  hatreds  other  than  as  they 
were  commanded  to  him  by  these  men."  '  ^ 

Contrary  to  the  habit  of  parvenus^  the  freedmen  of  Claudius 
showed  themselves  favourable  to  those  of  their  own  condition,  and 
placed  them  in  all  offices.  Until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  the  freed- 
men were  the  real  administrators  of  the  government,  filling  all  the 
posts  in  government  offices,  and  many  foreign  posts  beside.^  More- 
over, to  those  who  look  elsewhere  than  at  Rome,  this  government 
of  the  Uherfini  lacked  neither  activity  nor  even  honour. 

Claudius  began  his  reign  wisely.  After  having  caused  the 
senate  to  give  him  most  of  the  titles  that  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed,  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty.  He  knew  that  Galba 
in  Gaul  had  been  eager  to  obtain  the  imperial  power,  and  he  now 
placed  the  latter  among  his  best  friends;  we  have  seen  that  he 
attempted  to  save  the  life  of  Sabinus.  He  annulled  all  the  laws 
of  Caius,  but  caused  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  Augustus.  He 
abolished  the  new  taxes,  recalled  exiles,  restored  property  which 
had  been  unjustly  confiscated,  and  restored  to  the  cities  the  statues 
that  Caius  had  taken  away  from  them.  He  prohibited  prosecutions 
for  treason,  and  gave  back  to  their  masters  or  else  caused  to  fight 
in  the  arena  those  slaves  who  had  served  as  informers.  Of  an 
easy  disposition,  and  averse  to  display— to  which  he  had  never 
been  used — he  readily  fell  into  those  simple  ways  of  living  which 
had  promoted  the  popularity  of  Augustus,  but  he  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  them  by  strange  inconsistencies.  Thus,  he  went  to  visit 
his  sick  friends,  but  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  noisy  escort; 
he  rose  up  before  the  magistrates,  and  paid  court  to  the  consuls 
and    the   senate   as   if    his   entire   hopes   rested   upon   their   favour, 

*  Suet.,  Claud.,  29;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  3:  .  .  .  .  nisiindita  et  jussa. 

'^  See  Hirschfelii,  Untersuchungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  rom.  Verwalt.  In  the  provinces  all 
the  officials  connected  witli  the  government  were  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  emperor,  and  they 
hved  and  died  in  office;  so  that,  as  in  the  ministries  of  modem  governments,  the  governors 
were  temporary,  but  the  officials  under  them  remained,  preserving  the  records  and  the  tradition, 
the  understanding  and  the  habit  of  business.  See  the  report  of  L.  Renier  upon  the  excavations 
in  the  cemeterj-  of  Carthage,  21)th  April,  18<^1. 
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but  the  Conscript  Fathers  were  obliged  to  deliberate  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  prietorian  prefect  and  his  tribunes,  admitted  in 
arms  into  the  Curia.  He  loved  to  decide  causes,  and  his  judgments 
were  frequently  good,  following  equity  but  contrary  to  the  law, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  jurisconsults,  who  saw  nothing  but 
texts  and  formulas.  A  woman  refused  to  recognize  her  son,  and 
the  proofs  were  not  clear;  upon  this  he  orders  her  to  marry  the 
youth,  thus  forcing  her  to  confess  herself  his  mother  in  a  new 
judgment  of    Solomon.     His  undignified  manner,  his  shaking  head, 


Games :  Combats  of  Animals  (Painting  from  Pompeii). 

his  trembling  hands,  his  stammering,  and  sometimes  ridiculous 
sentences  or  vulgar  jokes,  deprived  him  of  public  consideration. 
''I  have  heard  old  men  say,"  relates  Suetonius,  ^^that  the  lawyers 
abused  his  patience  to  the  extent  of  recalling  him  when  he  was 
leaving  his  tribunal,  and  catching  hold  of  him  by  the  toga.  A 
Greek  advocate  dared  to  sa}'  to  him  :  '  And  you  also  are  old  and 
imbecile  ! '  A  Eoman  knight,  after  having  reproached  him  with 
his  folly  and  cruelty,  threw  a  stylus  and  tablets  in  his  face,  which 
made  a  deep  wound  on  the  cheek." 

To  keep  the  granaries  at  Eome  always  full,  he  made  regula- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  grain  trade  which  lasted  for  a  century 
after  his  time,  and  he  made  himself  responsible  for  all  the  losses 
that  the  contractors  suffered  by  tempests;  but  he  allowed  his  wife 
and  his  freedmen  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets  and  cause 
famines,    so    that    one    year    it    became    necessary   to    establish    a 
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maximum.  He  sent  to  execution  those  who  usurped  the  title  of 
citizen;  he  deprived  of  it  all  those  even  in  the  Oriental  provinces 
who  did  not  speak  Latin ;  but  Mossalina  and  Pallas  sold  it  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  pay  a  high  price.  Augustus  had 
abolished  the  censorship ;  Claudius  restored  the  office,  and  exer- 
cised it  rather  with  the  taste  of  an  antiquary  enamoured  of  old 
usages  than  with  any  feeling  of  the  real  needs  of  the  Empire.  He 
censured  citizens  who  had  absented  themselves  from  Italy  without 
his  permission,  accepting  no  defence  made  by  the  lawyers ;  he 
caused  a  silver  chariot  of  precious  workmanship  to  be  broken  while 
in  the  seller's  possession,  and  published  twenty  edicts  a  day — to 
advise  all  to  have  their  tuns  well  tarred  because  the  vintage  was 
good;  to  recommend  yew-tree  juice  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
vii^ers ;    to  announce  an  eclipse,  etc.^ 

The  populace,  who  saw  themselves  reflected  in  this  timid  and 
gossiping  old  man,  sensual  and  gluttonous,  a  great  lover  of  games,^ 
of  law-suits,  and  of  coarse  jokes,  cruel  but  not  malicious,  a  grumbler 
but  not  ill-tempered,  a  moralist  about  trifles,  very  paternal  and 
good-humoured  in  reality,^  in  spite  of  his  facility  at  killing — the 
populace  loved  him,  and  one  day,  at  a  rumour  of  his  assassination, 
there  was  verv  nearlv  a  riot. 

The  freeduuni,  who  had  not  been  long  enough  in  power  to  be 
entirely  demoralized  by  it,  and  who  felt  themselves  as  well  as 
their  master  surrounded  with  perils,  replied  to  conspiracies  by 
executions,  but  they  also  sought  to  justify  their  influence  by 
services  to  the  State.  There  was  seen  what  probably  no  man  ex- 
pected :  namely,  in  Rome,  wise  measures  and  useful  labours  ;  in 
the  provinces,  a  liberal  administration ;  in  foreign  affairs,  a  firm 
policy  recompensed  by  success. 


^  This  eclipse  of  the  sun  being  about  to  take  place  on  the  emperor's  birthday,  he  was 
anxious  lest  it  should  be  considered  a  bad  omen,  and  he  announced  it  to  the  people  with  all  the 
explanations  which  could  at  that  time  be  given.  During  his  censorship,  which  office  he  shared 
with  his  friend  Vitellius,  the  father  of  the  future  emperor,  he  made  a  revision  of  the  senate. 
Instead  of  punishing  the  unworthy,  he  contented  himself,  following  the  example  of  Augustus, 
with  obtaining  their  voluntary  resignation  (Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  25). 

^  He  remained  in  the  theatre  even  while  the  people  went  home  to  dinner.  (Suet., 
Claud.,  33.) 

^  One  of  his  guests  stealing  from  his  dinner-table  the  golden  cup  which  the  guest  had  used, 
Claudius  invited  him  to  dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  gave  him  a  vessel  of  clay  to  drink  out 
of.     ^lbid.,^2;  cf.  38.) 
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The  civil  legislation  of  Claudius  was  remarkable;  since  the 
time  of  Augustus  there  had  been  made  no  innovations  of  equal 
importance.^ 

Slaves  who  were  disabled  by  illness  had  been  hitherto,  as  a 
rule,  either  killed  or  abandoned  by  their  masters;  the  more  for- 
tunate were  carried  to  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius  on  the  island  of 
the  Tiber,  and  whether  they  died  or  recovered  was  the  god's  affair; 
Claudius  decided  that  abandonment  meant  emancipation,  and  that 
the  master  who  killed  his  slave  should  be  considered  guilty  of 
homicide.2  This  law  attests  the  movement  taking  place  in  ideas 
of  whicli  Seneca  is  the  most  eminent  exponent  in  the  pagan  society 
of  his  time.  Slaves  are  not  as  yet  really  men,  but  they  have 
ceased  to  be  things  which  the  master  uses  and  Jibuses  at  will.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  not  desired  by  the  freedmen  who  surrounded 
the  emperor  that  the  ties  of  patronage  should  be  relaxed:  a  statute 
forbade  the  freedman  to  testify  in  court  against  his  patron,  and 
threatened  the  enfranchised  person,  who  should  give  cause  to  his 
late  master  to  complain,  with  a  return  into  slavery. 

The  old  Roman  law  sacrificed  the  family  to  the  jyater- 
famillas.  The  Yelleian  decree  defended  women  against  their  own 
ignorance  of  legal  subtilties  in  reference  to  obligations,^  and  the 
mother  who  had  lost  her  children  obtained  by  an  imperial  statute 
the  right  of  succession  in  common  with  the  other  agnates,  ad 
solatium  liherorum  amissorum.  To  soldiers  marriage  had  been 
prohibited,  but  their  rights  as  fathers  of  families  were  now 
recognized."* 

According  to  the  early  laws,  no  son  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father  could  acquire  any  absolute  property.  This  incapacity 
was  by  degrees  destroyed  by  the  theory  of  peculia,   and  especially 


^  [Or  so  human.  Thus,  the  State  secretary,  called  a  cognitionibus,  and  now  established,  saw 
that  the  charges  brought  against  a  prisoner  were  properly  drawn  up.  Cf.  Mr.  Cuq's  memoir 
on  this  officer. — Ed.'] 

"  Suet.,  Claud.,  25;  Dion,  Ix.  29.  Under  Tiberius  an  amelioration  had  already  been  made 
in  their  situation.     See  p.  317. 

'  On  the  subject  of  this  decree  Ulpian  says  {Digest,  xyi.  1,  fr.  2,  §  2)  :  .  .  .  .  2)rovidentta 
amplissimi  ordinis  laudata  :   quia  opem  tulit  mulio.rihus 

*  ....  TO.  Tutv  ytyafiijKOTUiv  ^iKaiui^iara.  See  Dion,  Ix.  24.  Dion  might  have  added  that 
this  privilege  was  accorded  to  the  soldiers  post  honestam  missionetn,  as  is  said  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. No.  2,652,  Orelli,  which  belongs  to  the  year  52  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  See  also 
chap.  xci.  §  2. 
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of  the  castrense  peculmn^  established  by  Augustus,  which  gave 
the  son  whatever  property  he  might  have  acquired  by  military 
service.  Claudius  developed  this  uew  right,  and  endeavoured 
to  protect  the  sons  of  living  fathers  against  themselves  and 
against  usurers.  The  latter  were  forbidden  to  lend  to  such 
persons  on  interest.  Tacitus  is  of  opinion  that  this  law  arrested 
their  rapacity.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  so ;  besides,  in 
prohibiting  creditors  from  bringing  an  action  against  a  son,  even 
after  the  father's  death,  the  Macedonian^  decree  deprived  them  of 
a  guarantee  which  would  render  loans  more  infrequent,  but  also 
more  onerous  to  the  honest  debtor. 

Augustus,  had  attacked  the  very  rigorous  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  law  in  regard  to  legacies,  by  giving  obligatory  force 
to  codicils,  and  the  settlements  in  trust  thus  became  real  testa- 
mentary dispositions;  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  trusts  had  hitherto 
been  committed  to  the  magistrates  of  Kome,  as  an  annual 
commission,  but  was  now  intrusted  to  them  in  perpetuity. 
Claudius  also  conceded  it  to  the  provincial  authorities,^  which 
was  one  step  more  in  the  direction  of  liberality. 

The  gains  of  the  advocates  had  become  enormous ;  an  unsuc- 
cessful and  disappointed  suitor  had  about  this  time  killed 
himself  in  the  house  of  one  of  them.  Claudius  would  willingly 
have  suppressed  them  altogether,  but  this  was  absurd;  he, 
however,  fixed  the  sum  of  10,000  sesterces  as  the  maximum 
fee  in  any  case :  ^  and  their  demands  probably  became  the 
greater  in  consequence,  for  such  laws  defeat  themselves.  Public 
holidays  took  up  quite  a  portion  of  the  year  and  diminished  the 
public  industry ;  the  number  of  them  was  reduced,^  but  can  we 
suppose  that  idleness  was  thereby  diminished?  These  measures 
were,  however,  indices  of  a  creditable  intention. 

The  upstarts  who  ruled  in  the  emperor's  name  essayed 
too  to  maintain  the  distinction  of  ranks.  A  man  cannot  become 
a  citizen  unless  speaking  Latin  fluently,  though  he  were  one  of 
the    most  important  in   his  province  ;    he  cannot  become  a   knight 


^  Digest,  xiv.  6,  1. 
'  Suet.,  Claud.,  23. 
'  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  5,  7. 
*  Diou,  Ix.  17. 
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if  his  father  was  a  freedman,  nor  a  senator  unless  his  ancestors 
for  at  least  three  generations  have  been  citizens  ;  the  quaestorship, 
that  is  to  say,  the  entrance  to  the  public  career,  is  permitted  only 
to  such  as  have  fortune  enough  to  give  the  people  a  gladiatorial 
combat.  A  free  woman  who  had  an  intrigue  with  a  slave  fell 
into  servitude.^  The  public  order  was  carefully  protected  in 
Kome.  The  Jews  again  disturbed  the  city,-  and  men  exiled  from 
the  provinces  came  in  crowds :  both  classes  of  persons  were 
expelled  from  Rome. 

The  aristocracy,  deprived  of  office  in  Rome,  held  in  the  army 
the  highest  positions,  and  these  Claudius  allowed  them  to  retain. 
A  military  regulation  determined  the  promotion  of  the  knights, 
who  began  by  the  command  of  a  cohort,  then  obtained  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  lastly  arrived  at  the  legionary  tribuneship.  It 
was  not  desired,  however,  that  the  army  should  remember  its 
noble  chiefs  for  too  long  a  time,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  soldiers 
to  hold  the  place  of  clients  towards  a  senator,  or  to  go  to 
salute  one  in  his  house.  A  similar  spirit  of  distrust  was  mani- 
fested by  the  emperor  when  he  took  possession  of  the  right 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  senate,  of  granting  permission 
to  senators  to  travel  outside  Italv,  and  when  he  forbade  the 
erection  in  Rome  without  special  authorization  of  the  statue  of 
any  person  whatever.  And  even  the  populace  saw  itself  deprived 
of  its  last  liberties,  its  royalty  in  the  theatre :  severe  edicts 
punished  those  who  had  insulted  there  an  ex-consul  and  some 
noble  matrons.^ 

In  public  offices  Claudius  made  but  few  changes.  The  right 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  praetors  of  naming  the  guardians  of 
wards  passed    into   the  hands   of   the   consuls,    and  the   procurators 

^  It  was  Pallas  who  proposed  this  law  :  the  senate  thanked  him  for  it  by  giving  him  the 
insignia  of  the  praetorship  and  15,000,000  sesterces.  He  refused  the  money,  already  possessing, 
according  to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xii.  53),  300,(X)0,000  sesterces,  or  about  £3,200,000. 

-  Suet.,  Claud.,  25 :  ....  impukore  Chresto.  This  name,  which  in  Greek  signifies 
useful,  good,  was  common  at  Rome  among  the  slaves;  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  early 
inscriptions.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Chrestus  of  Suetonius  was  a  Greek  converted  to 
Judaism.  According  to  Dion  (Ix.  6),  the  Jews  being  too  numerous  at  Rome  to  be  driven  out 
without  causing  disturbances,  Claudius  contented  himself  with  prohibiting  their  assemblies  ;  but, 
if  Suetonius  be  of  doubtful  veracity  in  the  matter  of  these  anecdotes,  the  secretary  of  Hadrian 
is  no  less  so  when  he  refers  to  legislative  acts.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xviii.  2,  attest  the 
edict  of  expulsion. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  13, 
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of  the  emperor  obtained  the  privilege  of  having  tlieir  decisions 
considered  equivalent  to  the  emperor's  own.^  The  first  of  these 
measures  seemed  a  good  one,  because  it  was  impossible  to  look 
too  high  for  an  impartial  protector  of  widows  and  orphans  ;2 
the  second  was  bad,  since  it  gave  to  financial  agents  an 
importance  of  which  they  made  a  bad  use,  and  in  making  the 
public  treasury  at  once  judge  and  party  in  its  suits,  renewed  the 
disad\antages  of  the  old  tribunals  presided  over  by  the  knights. 
Three  ex-prsetors  were  employed  to  collect  what  was  due  to  the 
State,  and  certain  administrators  of  the  public  funds  being  accused 
of  malversation,  Claudius  did  not  punish  them  at  all,  but  examined 
theh-  accounts,  broke  the  contracts  they  had  made,  and  Avatched 
their  successors  more  closely.^ 

Claudius  undertook  great  public  works,  says  his  biographer, 
but  he  cared  less  for  the  number  of  them  than  for  their  utility! 
He  completed  an  aqueduct  which  had  been  begun  by  Caligula, 
bringing  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles  the  water  of  many  springs,' 
and  distributed  it  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city;^  he  also  con- 
structed a  harbour  at  Ostia,  a  work  which  Ca3sar  had  not  had 
time  to  execute,  building  two  piers  with  a  mole  in  front  of  them, 
on  which  was  erected  a  tower  like  the  lighthouse  of  Alexandria,' 
as  a  guide  for  vessels  by  night.^  This  work  was  of  the  highest 
importance  for  Eome,  since  Avithout  it  the  provisioning  of  the  city 
in  the  matter  of  grain  would  have  been  very  ill  secured.  The 
corn  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  arrived  very  readily  in  Eome, 
the  voyage  being  short  and  made  in  the  summer.  It  was  other- 
wise with  the  Alexandrian  vessels,  Avhieh  did  not  sail  until 
September;  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  they  required 
ten    or    twelve    days    to   reach    the   mouth    of    the    Tiber,    and    at 


aaurl,7i)  ^"'"'^  """■  ^'     """  ^''^"  ^^''^  ^^^  ''''"'"^^'  '"'^^"'^  procuraforibics  dtccenariis  (Suet, 

chap'  ulT  ^^"'^"''  '''"'""^   '"  '^'"  ""^"^'^  '^'''"'  ^^^"^^"^  ''  ^'^^  '^'  ^^"^^-     See 

;  Kai  rovro  .ai  aoO.,  ^oXXukc,  i^oin.ev  (Dion,  Ix.  1).     He  took  from  the  qu^stors  their 

ha^an  prefectures,  abolishing  the  office,  but  restored  to  them  the  management  of  the  public 

*Cf  Tac,  Ann  xi.  13,  and  especially  Pliny,  Iltst  Nat,  xxxvi.  24:  "All  previous 
aqueducts,''  says  the  latter  author,  "mu.t  yield  to  that  of  Claudius.  Its  cost  was  ,r^m.m, 
sesterces.     It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world." 

'  'Ev.ev,.,)9v  ^pay^a  Kai  roZ  <}>po.,y.aro,  Kai  rov  ^leyWovr  rov  rn,  'Vu^^,,,  a^.o^.  (Dion,  Ix.  11). 
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that  time  of  year  the  Mediterranean  storms  begin.^  Places  of 
refuge  had,  therefore,  been  prepared  in  the  straits  of  Messina  for 
vessels  disabled  by  tempests.  When  from  Sorrento  or  Capri  the 
messenger  ships  {tahellarias)  were  recognized  by  their  peculiar 
sails,  which  announced  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  vessels,  all 
Campania  came  down  to  Naples  and  Puteoli  to  salute  the  merchant 
fleet  as  it  entered  that  incomparable  bay,  protected  by  the  great 
island   of    Ischia.^      There   it   was   in   safety,   but   from   Puteoli  to 
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HARBORS 
of  CLAUDIUS  and  TRAJAN 


AT    OSTIA 

after    Cantnt  el  Ltncirat. 


references: 

<^Store/Lou.Tas  o/'  Crcurv 
bTe^npLc  ofPorticfrtrLiLs 


Scale. 


Harbour  of  Claudius  at  Ostia  (Restoration  :  Monum.  dell  corresp.  arch.,  1868,  \\.  4). 

Rome  there  was  a  voyage  to  make  of  about  125  miles  along  an 
open  coast,  which  was  very  dangerous  in  stormy  weather,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage  only  the  muddy  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Claudius  resolved  to  transform  this  bad  anchorage  in  a  large, 
safe  harbour.  The  engineers  of  that  time  declared  it  impossible; 
but  the  emperor  persisted,  and  a  basin  of  170  acres  was 
excavated.  At  the  same  time  he  encouraged  the  ship-owners  by 
holding  himself  respqnsible  for  losses  at  sea,  and  granting 
privileges    to    those    who    should    equip    vessels    for    the   transport 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  328.  Egyptian  corn  could  not  be  brought  down  the  Nile  till  after  the 
inundation,  which  begins  at  the  end  of  June  or  in  the  first  days  of  July,  attaining  its  mean 
height  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  month  and  its  maximum  in  the  last  ten  days  of  September. 

*  .  .  .  .  Gratus  illarum  CampanicB  aspectus  est  (Sen.,  Epist.,  77). 
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of  grain:  to  citizens,  the  benefit  of  the  laws  in  respect  to 
bona  caduca;  to  matrons,  the  rights  attribnted  to  mothers  of 
four  cliiklren ;  to  Latins,  the  citizenship,  when  tliey  had  for  six 
years  brought  corn  to  Rome  in  a  vessel  carrying  at  least  10,000 
modii.'  The  harbour  was  excavated,  and  Eome  had  nothin<>" 
more  to  fear  from  famine;  unfortunately  the  Tiber  carries  away  so 
much  of  its  banks  that  its  delta  grows  on  an  average  thirteen  feet 
annually,  and  the  harbour  of  Claudius  is  now  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  sea. 

It  was  thought  also  needful  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Tiber,  which  could  be  done  either  by  deepening  its  bed  or 
increasing  the  volume  of  its  waters;  this  idea  led  to  the  recon- 
sideration of  a  project  presented  to  Augustus,  namely,  the 
draining  of  Lake  Fucinus.  This  lake,  which  covered  a  surface 
of  39,520  acres,  but  whose  greatest  depth  did  not  exceed  sixty- 
five  feet,  had  no  natural  outlet,  hence  rains  and  the  melting  of 
snows  caused  sudden  freshets  and  disastrous  inundations,  durinf^- 
which  the  waters  more  than  once  rose  nearly  fifty  feet.  The 
Marsi  had  long  begged  to  have  this  work  executed,  which 
would  have  given  fertile  lands  to  agriculture.  It  was  now 
undertaken    by    Claudius.      Constrained    to    abandon    the    original 

^  See,  on  next  page,  a  bas-relief  discovered  in  1863  in  the  ruins  of  the  portico  surround- 
ing the  emporium  of  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  the  Amiona, 
having  on  her  head  the  figure  of  a  lighthouse,  and  bearing  a  cornucopia  and  a  crown ;  next  the 
eagle,  then  the  lighthouse  itself,  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a  quadriga  of  eleplianfs  : 
an  emperor  seated  in  the  cljariot,  either  Claudius,  Nero,  or  Trajan,  while  in  the  right-hand 
corner  Bacchus  holds  a  vase  which  pours  out  gladness.  Three  nymphs  on  the  pedestal  of 
Bacchus  are  emptying  an  amphora  in  token  that  here  the  vinarite  naves  shouM  unload.  Ifetween 
the  two  vessels  stands  Neptune  calming  the  waves.  The  ship  on  the  right  hand,  alreadv 
moored,  is  reefing  its  sails  and  discharging  its  cargo  ;  upon  the  sail  is  represented  the  eye  whicli 
during  the  voyage  has  kept  off  evil  influences.  On  board  the  vessel  on  the  left,  which  is 
entering  the  harbour,  the  master  is  offering  the  sacrifice  of  prosperous  return ;  on  the  stern  and 
the  top  mast  are  winged  figures  holding  crowns.  On  the  sail  are  represented  the  she-wolf  and 
the  twins,  announcing,  without  doubt,  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  and  the  letters  VL,  whicli 
indicate  either  the  owner  or  the  port  from  which  she  sails.  Cicero  says  that  carrying  vessels 
were  of  about  2,000  amphorae  {Fam.,  xii.  15),  and  Pliny  {Hist.  Xat.,  vi.  22),  that  their  capacity 
went  as  high  as  3,000.  The  amphora  was  equal  to  nearly  six  gallons,  weighing  fifty-five 
pounds;  the  vessels  of  which  Cicero  and  Pliny  speak  contai»ed  12,000  or  18,000  gallons,  that 
is,  fifty-five  or  eighty-two  tons,  which  is  the  capacity  of  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  carrvin*' 
trade  in  wines  on  the  Italian  coast.  Cf.  N.  Guglielmotti,  Delle  due  navi  romane,  1866.  Vor 
corn  the  vessels  were  larger.  Those  of  10,000  modii,  to  which  Claudius  granted  a  privilege, 
averaged  ninety-five  tons,  and  the  advantage  of  making  them  still  larger  soon  became  apparent. 
Lueian  {the  Ship,  5)  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  vessel  bringing  corn  into  Italy  which  was  180  feet 
long  (120  cubits),  forty-six  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in  height. 
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design  of  opening  a  communication  with  tlie  Tiber,  he  decickMl  to 
throw  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Liris.  For  eleven  years 
30,000  men  worked  incessantly,  cutting  through  the  very 
hard  rock  and  shifting  beds  of  clay  an  underground  channel 
over  18,000  feet  in  length,  with  a  section  averaging  from  eighty- 
six  to  ninety-six  square  feet,  into  which  the  labourers  had 
access  by  thirty-two  shafts,  varying  in  depth  from  sixty-five  to 
425  feet;  the  same  number  of  small  slanting  tunnels  served  for 
the   removal    of    the   excavated    material.       As    this    colossal    work 


Boa-relief  found  in  Lake  Fucinus,  representing  the  buildings  on  its  banks  {lievue  arch.,  1678). 

approached  completion,  19,000  men  in  twenty-four  triremes  gave 
a  representation  of  a  naval  battle  upon  the  lake.  For  fear  this 
army,  condemned  to  perish  for  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
might  make  some  desperate  attempt,  another,  formed  of  the 
praetorians  and  cavalry  of  the  emperor's  guard,  lined  the  edge  of 
the  lake  on  rafts  covered  by  a  rampart,  whereupon  were  reared 
catapultw  and  halistw.  The  combatants  defiled  before  Claudius, 
crying  out  as  they  passed  him,  like  the  gladiators  in  the  arena: 
Morituri  te  saliitamus  !  "  We,  about  to  die,  salute  thee  I " 
Claudius,  delighted  to  see  them  so  ready  to  bear  their  share  in 
the  entertainment,  and  not  willing  himself  to  remain  behind- 
hand   with    them,     responded :      ^'  I    nlso    salute    you !  "      But    at 
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this  they  throw  down  their  arms  and  refuse  to  fight.  The 
emperor  had  pronounced  thcnr  pardon.  And  Claudius  was  seen 
in  his  robes,  running  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  threatening 
some,  persuading  others,  and  finally  deciding  them  to  murder 
one    another.      What    a    state    of    society,     what    an    age,    when 


111  ^'■••'iiUll^^n^T    . 


Lake  Fufiims  after  the  completion  of  the  engineerinfr  works.' 

19,000  criminals  could  easily  be  brought  together  at  one  time, 
in  one  place,  to  die,  as  a  public  amusement !  Evidently,  we 
cannot  judge  these  men  with  the  rigour  of  our  modern  ideas  as 
to  the  sacrednoss  of  human  life. 


^  Works  of  the  Claudiau  channel  { Reims  archeol,  1878,  pi.  xiii.  A.)  Land-slips  prevented 
this  channel  from  workingr  successfully,  and  Nero  abandoned  the  work  successoris  odio  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  24).  A  French  company,  in  l-S5o,  went  on  with  the  work  of  Claudius,  givinjr 
the  tunnel  a  section  of  215  square  feet.  The  C'luudiun  canal,  opened  in  1869,  and  conipleted  in 
1^74,  by  Prince  Torlonia,  has  poured  more  than  1,000  million  of  cubic  yards  into  the  Liris,  has 
given  to  agriculture  the  surface  occupied  by  the  former  lake,  :iU,o20  acres,  and  rendered 
healthful  a  whole  region  hitherto  decimated  by  swamp-fevers.  See  upon  these  works  and  those 
of  Claudius,  an  interesting  paper  by  M.  Getfroy,  in  the  BulMin  de  VAcadeinie  des  ^Sciences 
momles,  July,  1878. 
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IV. — Pkovincial   Administration  and  Wars. 

The  provincial  administration  was  vigilant,  as  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  but  with  more  liberal  views.  Officials 
guilty  of  extortion  were  punished  on  complaint  of  the  provincials, 
among  others  Cadius  Rufus,^  who  was  accused  by  the  Bithynians. 
Claudius  often  repeated  in  the  senate  that  a  good  administration  of 
any  public  office  was  a  service  to  himself  personally.  ^'  Do  not 
thank  me,"  he  would  say  to  those  whom  he 
had  appointed,  ^'  it  is  not  a  favour  that  I  do 
you;  we  are  sharers  in  the  burden  of  Empire, 
and  I  shall  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  fill 
your  officQ  well."  ^ 

Augustus  had  sought  to  establish  in  the 
midst  of  the  subject  nations  a  Eoman  minority,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  3 
which  should  be  the  point  of  support  to  the 
government,  a  minority  strong  enough  to  make  order  every- 
where respected ;  and  he  strove  by  his  laws  to  render  it  worthy 
of  its  mission.  But,  with  this  system,  the  government  of 
the  provinces  was  carried  on  only  in  the  interest  of  a  pacified 
Rome.  The  effort  was  useless,  for  it  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
to  arrest  the  world's  movement.  Augustus  had  given  the 
parting  advice  to  be  miserly  of  the  citizenship  ;  but,  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty-four  years,  the  number  of  citizens  had  increased 
by  2,000,000.  At  the  census  of  the  year  14  a.d.  there  were 
but  4,937,000  out  of  more  than  21,000,000  souls;  when  Claudius 
closed  the  lustrum  in  the  year  48  he  announced  5,984,072 
citizens,  or,  according  to  other  statements,  6,944,000,  representing 
a  population  of  30,000,000,  an  average  annual  increase  of 
260,000,  or  more  than  one  per  cent,  a  year.  Even  in  estab- 
lishing  from   time   to   time  some   colony,    and  in  making  here  and 


^  He  was  condemned  in  the  year  49  (Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  22). 

^  Dion,  Ix.  11. 

'  r.  KAAI02  P0Y*02  ANOYnATOS  {Cadiics  Ruf lis  proconsul).  Two  story  edifice,  on  the 
base  of  which  is  the  word  NElKAIEf2N.  Bronze  coin  struck  at  Nicsea  {Cabinet  de  France). 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pergamos,  of  which  so  magnificent  remains  have  lately  been  found, 
has  also  two  stories. 
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there  a  few  citizens,  the  emperors  yiekled  to  a  necessity  which 
they  did  not  comprehend,  and  no  one  possessed  that  great  art 
of  making  a  force  so  easily  produced  and  disciplined  an  element  of 
progress  and  cons'ervation.  This  secret  of  the  greatness  of  Eome 
had   been   divined   by    Claudius:    in    the   open    senate,    in   the   face 

of  the  nobles  who  were 
so  prompt  to  forget 
that  their  laticlave  hid 
many  an  Italian  and 
many  a  foreigner,  he 
called  to  mind,  Avitli  a 
rare  historic  intelligence, 
how  Eome  had  been 
formed ;  he  showed  that 
the  same  law  of  con- 
tinuous extension  and 
progressive  assimilation 
which  had  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Eepublie, 
must  be  the  salvation  of 
the  Empire.  This  question 
was  agitated  in  the  year 
48,  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  of  the  notables 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  who, 
being  already  citizens, 
solicited  the  jus  honor um^ 
or  the  right  of  being  eligible  to  Roman  dignities.^  Many  senators 
opposed  this;  Claudius  supported  it  ardently,  and  the  right  of 
entrance  to  the  senate  was  at  first  conceded  to  the  ^Eduans;  it 
was  destined  soon  to  extend  to  citizens  of  other  allied  peoples  in 
Gaul    and    Spain.^      The    aristocracy    never    forgave    the    emperor, 


Claudius  wearing  a  Wreath  (Bust  of  the  Vatican, 
Museum  Pio-CL,  No.  551). 


'  As  a  fortune  of  1,200,000  sesterces  was  requisite  for  a  senator,  only  the  rich  could  solicit 
thfijus  honorum. 

^  Vienne,  he  said  .  .  .  lomjo  jam  tempore  senatoros  huic  cunce  confert.  See  Tac,  Ann.,  xi. 
2S-25,  and  the  fragments  of  the  discourse  of  Claudius  found  at  Lyons  in  1528.  [A  comparison 
of  this  original  document,  which  is  now  printed  as  an  appendix  to  every  good  edition  of  the 
Annals,  with  the  far  more  elegant  composition  put  into  the  emperor's  moutli  by  Tacitus,  shows 
us  how  far  the  speeches  in  classical  histories  are  to  be  trusted.—  Ed.'] 
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and,  after  his  death,  expressed  by  the  mouth  of  Seneca  their 
hatred  of  the  provincials'  friend.  ''  By  Hercules,"  says  the 
Fate,  "I  desired  to  add  a  few  days  to  his  life,  so  that  he 
might  make  citizens  the  few  who  remained  to  be  made ;  for 
he  was  possessed  with  the  idea  of  seeing  everybody  in  the  toga, 
Greeks,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  even  Britons.  But  since  a  few 
foreigners  should  be  kept  for  seed,  let  it  be  as  thou  commandest." 
Elsewhere  Seneca  reproaches  Claudius  with  being  only  ''a  citizen  of 
the  town  of  Plancus,  born  at  Lyons,  sixteen  miles  from  Yienne, 
a  true  Gaul,  and,  as  became  a  Gaul,  he  took  Eome"— took  the 
rights  and  honours  of  Eome,  that  is  to  say,  and  gave  them  to  the 
Transalpine  nations. 

[n  respect  to  the  other  provinces  we  have  no  definite  in- 
formation; without  taking  Seneca's  spiteful  exaggerations  literally, 
one  may,  however,  affirm  that  the  same  conduct,  but  in  a  some- 
what different  degree,  was  applied  everywhere.  In  accordance 
with  what  the  historian  Josephus  relates  to  us,  Claudius  was  no 
less  favourable  to  the  Jews  than  to  his  own  compatriots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ehone.  The  former,  less  ambitious,  did  not  covet 
the  honour  of  the  laticlave,  but,  spread  abroad  as  they  already 
were  throughout  all  the  oriental  provinces,  they  obtained  for 
themselves  in  these  countries,  notwithstanding  their  turbulence 
at  Eome,  the  free  exercise  of  their  customs  and  religion,  and 
even  an  exemption  from  military  duty.  "It  is  right,"  the 
emperor  wrote  to  them,  "that  each  man  live  in  the  religion 
of  his  own  country."  But  when  they  proposed  to  employ 
upon  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  the  gold  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  offerings  to  the  temple,  Claudius  put  a 
stop  to  the  work,  which  made  too  evident  the  eternal  hope  of 
this  indestructible  race.^ 

The  gods  of  Greece  being  akin  to  the  Capitoline  divinities, 
Claudius  proposed  to  reconstruct  in  Sicily  the  temple  of  Venus 
Erycina,  and  he  strove  to  introduce  at  Eome  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.^     At   the   same   time   he   caused   a   decree   of   the   senate 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  15:  JosephuF,  A7it.  Jud.,  xx.  l,and  xix.  7. 

^  The  coloured  plate  represents  a  scene  of  initiation.  The  priests  of  the  altar  of  Eleusis 
were  selected  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  by  lot  from  among  the  Enpatrids.  The  lad  thus 
designated  remained  in  charge  of  the  altar,  iaria.  Every  year,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleu- 
smian  mysteries,  a  new  person  was  initiated  into  this  office,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
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to  be  issued  charging  the  pontiffs  to  restore  to  honour  ^^  the 
ancient  wisdom  of  Italy,"  the  science  of  the  haruspices.  This 
return  to  most  ancient  customs  of  Hellas  and  Latium  betrays 
the  fact  that  the  old  worship  was  menaced  by  foreign  super- 
stitions, and  that  the  government  sought  to  satisfy  religious 
desires  without  going  outside  Grteco-Eoman  traditions.  One  pro- 
vincial body  of  clergy  was  suppressed,  but  this  was  done  for 
political  reasons  rather  than  for  anv  religious  motive.  The 
Druids  continued  their  secret  hostility  to  Eome,  disturbing  the 
emperor,  who  was  much  occupied  with  Eomaniziug  Gaul.  He 
took  up  the  policy  of  Tiberius,  and  rigorously  prosecuted  those 
who  would  not  yield.  In  43  a  knight  of  Narbonensis  was  put 
to  death,  because  at  the  tribunal  where  he  was  party  in  a  suit 
there  was  found  upon  him  the  druidic  talisman  of  the  serpent's 
^gg-^  But  while  Druidism  Avas  thus  proscribed  at  Eome,  Mithras,^ 
the  Persian  sun  god,  made  his  way  into  the  city,  and  a  little 
later  the  Chiistian  faith  came  also. 

From  this  struggle  arose  another.  Since  Eome  had  come 
to  close  quarters  with  Druidism  in  Gaul,  it  became  necessary  for 
her  to  undertake  its  destruction  in  Britain  also.  With  the 
skilful  system  of  toleration  inaugurated  by  Augustus  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  British  Islands.  But  the 
Druids,  now  subjected  to  an  inexorable  persecution,  crossed  the 
straits  in  crowds,  and  from  the  other  shore  sent  back  continual 
encouragement  and  stimulus  to  their  former  disciples.  The  island 
became  a  hot-bed  of  intrigues,  which,  for  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul, 
it  was  necessary  to  destroy.  A  fugitive  explained,  moreover, 
that  this  enterprise  would  be  rendered  easy  by  domestic  quarrels 
among  the  Britons,  and  Claudius  resolved  to  undertake  it  (43 
A.D.).  The  legions  of  Lower  Germany,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a 
war    which    had   a    bad   name   since   Caesar's    time,    refused   to   go. 


ministry,  for  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  ranked  in  the  very  highest  class  of  the  Eleusinian 
priesthood.  In  the  illustration,  copied  from  an  amphora  of  Vulci  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
initiated  person,  crowned  with  myrtle,  is  surrounded  by  his  mystayoyues  or  sponsors,  and  the 
hierophant  or  daduchus.     Cf.  Gazette  archeoL,  1875,  pp.  13  to  It),  and  pi.  3. 

^  Suet.,  Claud.,  25;  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxix.  lo:  "...  tnteremptum  non  ab  aliud 
sciam.  This  man,  wearing  a  tahsman  in  court,  fell  under  the  prohibition  of  the  decree  of 
Tiberius. 

■■'  Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  5,844. 
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Narcissus   came   from    Eome  to  harangue   them,  but  no  sooner  did 

the  freedman  show  himself   than    the    indignant    soldiers   began    to 

cry    out:       ^' These    are     saturnalia     then,    where    slaves    are    the 

masters !  "     Upon    which,    seizing     their   standards,    they    followed 

their      general,     and      broke     up     the 

assembly/       Plautius     separated     them 

into  three  divisions   for   the  purpose   of 

landing    more    easily.      The    coast    was 

not      even      defended.        The      Britons 

believed   that  they   had   only   to   harass 

the    invaders   and  waste   time,    and   the 

latter  would    be   forced    to   retire ;   but 

Gaul,  now  submissive,  and  not  in  arms 

against    the    Eomans     as     in     Caesar's 

time,   aided  in  the   conquest  instead    of 

rendering       it       impossible.        Plautius 

patiently    followed    the    Britons    across 

their    marshes     and     into     the     depths 

of   their  forests,  dispersed   their   bands,  pushed  them  as  far  as  the 

Severn,   and  gained,  on  the   bank   of   that   river,   a  victory  after  a 

two   days'  battle.      He    then   marched   towards    the 

Thames,     behind    which    river    the    islanders    had 

gathered    all    their    forces    under   the    command    of 

Caractacus,  a  powerful  and  renowned  leader. 

All  the  southern  part  of  the  island  was 
subdued:  it  was  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  with  the  Legend': 
Augustus  that  the  god  Terminus  had  really  DE  britannis 
advanced.     Plautius    reserved    for    his    emperor   the  ronze). 

honour  of  completing  the  conquest.  Under  pretext  of  difficulties 
which  rendered  his  presence  necessary  the  general  besought 
Claudius  to  come  over  into  Britain.  The  emperor  did  so,  and 
crossed  the  Thames  with  his  legions,  who  defeated  the  British 
chief  and  took  his  capital,  Camulodunum  (Colchester).  The 
islanders  had  not  the  strength  to  resist  a  Eoman  emperor ;  they 
sued   for   peace,    allowed    themselves    to    be  disarmed,    and,    at   the 


Claudius  with  a  Wreath,  and 
wearing  Armour.^ 


'  Dion,  Ix.  19. 

^  Cabinet  de  France  (Cameo). 
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end     of    sixteen    days,    Claudius    returned     into    Gaul    with     the 
surname  of  Britamiicus.^ 

Plautius,  remaining  in  Britain,  organized  a  new  province  there.^ 
But  the  Eoman  power  had  not  yet  crossed  that  harrier  which 
the  "Welsh  mountains  alway  successfully  opposed  to  invasions,' 
and  the  successor  of  Plautius,  Ostorius  Scapula,  found  himself 
in  50  A.D.  obliged  to  contend  against  a  general  rising  of  the 
tribes  of  the  west.  The  Druids  of  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesey) 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  independence,  both  political  and 
religious,  all  the  tribes  dwelling  west  of  the  mountain  ridge 
which  traverses  England  from  north  to  south.  The  hero  of  the 
former  war,  and  bravest  of  the  British  chiefs,  Caractacus,  who 
had  preferred  exile  to  pardon,  again  hold  the  supreme  command. 
At  the  same  moment  the  Iceni,  on  the  south  of  the  Ilumber, 
took  up  arms,  and  the  Brigantes,  a  poA\'erful  tribe,  occupying  a 
region  further  to  the  north  from  one  coast  of  Britain  to  the 
other,  were  preparing  for  an  outbreak.  The  Roman  province 
had  enemies  on  every  side ;  but,  fortunately,  there  was  no 
concerted  action  in  this  triple  attack,  and  the  Iceni,  driven  by 
the  auxiliary  cohorts  alone  from  a  camp  they  had  b(4ieved 
impregnable,  and  the  Brigantes,  subdued  by  mingled  gentleness 
and  severity,  returned  to  peace.  A  colony  of  veterans,  to  keep 
watch  upon  the  northern  tribes,  was  established  at  Camulo- 
dunum,  not  verv  far  awav  from  Gaul,  so  that  succour  could 
easily  come  to  them;  and  Ostorius  was  at  last  able  to  go  in 
search  of  the  western  tribes  in  the  precipitous  mountains  of 
the  Ordovici  (the  centre  of  Wales).  Caractacus  harassed  the 
enemy  for  some  time,  but  on  both  sides  a  general  action  was 
desired.  The  Eomans  accepted  the  battle-field  chosen  by  the 
Britons,  a  stretch  of  ground  sloping  downwards  from  high  hills, 
its  approaches  defended  by  a  river  with  steep  banks.  While 
the  fighting  was  at  long  range  the  islanders  had  the  advantage, 
but  when  the  legionaries  under  their  testiido  came  close,  the 
sword   and   javelins  made  great  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the   Britons, 

• 

^  Dion,  Ix.  20-21.    According  to  Suetonius,  Claudius  had  no  occasion  to  fiplit. 
^  Between  the  Avon  and  the  Severn.     Claudius  decreed  an  ovation  to  Plautius,  went  to 
meet  him  outside  the  walls,  and  accompanied  him,  walking  at  his  left.   (Suet.,  Ciaud.,  24.) 
'  There  have  never  been  any  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Wales. 


who  had  neither  helmet  nor  cuirass.  They  fell  in  crowds; 
their  chief,  unfortunately  for  himself,  was  able  to  flee.  He 
took  refuge  with  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who 
gave  him  up  to  the  Eomans.  This  British  Vercingetorix  being 
taken  to  Eome,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  his  brothers, 
entered  the  city  in  the  midst  of  a  great  festival,  where  the 
spoils  taken  from  him  were  displayed;  he  asked  for  life,  but 
without  cowardice,  and — a  new  thing  at  Eome— the  request  was 
granted  him.^  Later,  when  he  had  seen  all  the  splendour  of 
the  city,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  Eoman  ambition.  "  What !  " 
he  said,  ^^you  have  such  magnificent  palaces,  and  you  envy  us 
our  poor  cabins  !  "  (51  a.d.). 

While  Eome  rejoiced  over  victories  gained  in  Britain,  the 
Silures  continued  a  war  of  ambuscades  and  surprises,  which  cost 
the  lives  of  many  Eoman  soldiers.  On  one  occasion  they  sur- 
rounded a  corps  left  in  their  country  to  construct  fortresses, 
and  would  have  destroyed  it  had  not  Ostorius  arrived  with 
the  entire  Eoman  force.  Another  time  they  captured  two 
auxiliary  cohorts,  and  distributed  the  spoils  and  the  prisoners 
among  their  neighbours,  who  at  once  murdered  them  on  the 
druidic  altars  still  standing  in  the  island  of  Mona;  and  again  a 
whole  legion  was  defeated.  But  A.  Didius,  the  successor  of 
Ostorius,  wlio  had  died  in  Britain,  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
province.  He  was  not  able  to  extend  its  limits,  but  contented 
himself,  for  the  protection  of  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  with  throwing  out  a  few 
fortified  posts.' 

The  fame  of  these  victories,  gained  at  the  extremities  of 
the  world,  and  over  tribes  whom  CcBsar  had  not  been  able  to 
subjugate,  whom  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  not  ventured  to 
attack,  resounded  throughout  the  Empire.  There  has  been  lately 
found  in  Asia  a  monument  erected  by  Cyzicus  to  Claudius,  the 
conqueror  of  Britain.^ 

The  legions  had  crossed  the  ocean;  they  also  crossed  the 
Ehine.      As    early    as    the    first    year    of    the    reign    of    Claudius 

^  Tac,  Ann.f  xii.  31. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  39-40,  and  Agric,  14. 

^  Comptes  rendus  de  r Academic  des  inscriptions,  1876  and  1877  (note  by  M.  Mowat). 


" 
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the    Catti,    tlie   Marsi,    and    the   Cliauci    had    been   conquered,    and 
the  last  of  the  eagles  of  Varus  recovered.      So  that  to  this  reign 
belongs   the    glory   of    having   plucked    from   the   barbarians,    after 
fifty  years,   their   last    trophy ;     for    all   that,    the    memory    of   the 
great  defeat  still  commanded  prudence  in  this  direction.^      Britain 
was   only    an  island,    whose   further   shores   the  Roman   eagles   had 
seen ;    Germany   was  the   beginning   of   a  world    of    barbarians   of 
which   no   man   knew   the   limits.      It   was   said   at   Rome,    that   to 
gain    a    province    there    w^as     only    to    take    a    drop    out    of    the 
ocean;    that   it   was   better   to  stop   at   the   natural   limit   made   by 
the    Ehine,    and    thence    to    endeavour    to    break    up    the    German 
confederations,    to   divide   the   tribes,    to   bring   the   chiefs   into   the 
interest    of    Rome.     This    policy    of    Augustus    and    Tiberius    was 
also    that    of    Claudius,    and    its    success    was    manifest    when    the 
Cherusci   asked   Rome   to   give   them    as    their   king    a    nephew   of 
Arminius,   born  at   Rome,   and   all   his   life  a  resident   of   the   city, 
bearing    even    the    significant    name    of    Italicus     (47   a.d.).     Low 
as     this     nation    had     fallen     since     its     defeat,    it     soon    became 
unwilling     to     obey     an     agent     of     the     emperor.       Italicus     was 
expelled,    but   the    Langobardi,    doubtless    gained   by  Roman   gold, 
restored   him,    and   the   proscribed    patriots    of    the    Cherusci    went 
to    make    common    cause    with    the    Chauci    and    Catti,    the    only 
German  nations    who    still    dared    to    look    a    Roman    in   the    face. 
The   former    harassed   at   intervals   the   troops    of   Upper  Germany; 
the   latter,    led    by    a    Roman    deserter,    ravaged    the    Gallic    coasts 
from    their    flotillas,    while    the    inhabitants,     enervated    by    peace 
and    prosperity,    submitted    to    their    incursions,    quite    unable    to 
defend   themselves   against   the    German   marauders.^      But   a   great 
general    had     appeared     in     Lower     Germany,     Corbulo,     who     by 
his   severity   recalled   the   old   days   of    the  Roman   Republic.      He 
found    the    legions    enervated    by    long    idleness;     an    inexorable 
discipline    and    incessant    labour    restored    to    them    the    aspect    of 
the   ancient   legions.      He   was    soon    known    by   the   neighbouring 
tribes,    and    the    Frisii,    who    had    been    free    for    nineteen    years, 
consented     without     resistance     to     receive     laws     and     magistrates 


i 


^  Dion,  Ix.  670 ;  Suet,,  Claud.,  24. 

""  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  16-17.     Difes  et  imbelles  (ibid.,  18). 
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from  him,  and  to  observe  the  limits  which  he  prescribed  for  them. 
A  fort  was  built  to  keep  them  under  control.  Corbulo  also  pro- 
posed to  reach  the  Chauci  in  the  rear  of  the  Frisii,  and  his 
vessels  would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  of  the  former,  as 
his  soldiers  were  already  threatening  their  frontiers,  when  an 
order  from  the  emperor  arrested  him.  Returning  across  the 
Rhine  with  the  Roman  eagles  which  he  had  hoped  to  lead 
to  conquest,  he  allow^ed  him- 
self only  to  say  :  ''  Fortunate 
were  the  Roman  generals  of 
the  past !  "  This  much- 
admired  expression,  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  ambitious  cry 
of  a  republican,  who  regretted 
the  time  when  generals  de- 
spised the  powerless  displeasure 
of  a  feeble  government,  and  at 
their  own  will  plunged  Rome 
into  new  wars  (47  a.d.).  To 
keep  his  soldiers  employed, 
however,  Corbulo  caused  them 
to  dig  a  canal,  eleven  miles 
in  length,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mouse,  to  prevent 
the  inundation  of  the  countrv 
by  the  high  tides.  Claudius 
recompensed  him  for  this  with 
the    insignia    of    the    triumpli. 


Corbulo  {Icon,  rom.,  pi.  0). 


His  successor,  Curtius  Rufus,  obtained  the  same  honour  for 
having  opened  in  the  territory  of  the  Mattiaci  a  silver  mine, 
the  produce  of  which  was  of  little  value  and  lasted  only  for  a 
short  time.  Mattium  was  more  than  120  miles  distant  from  the 
Rhine;  it  is  evident  that  this  system  of  armed  peace  had  placed 
under  Roman  influence  the  territory  lying  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river. 

Still  another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts  :  if  the 
imperial  government  was  reluctant  to  have  the  legions  acquire 
military  fame,  it  offered   them   another  kind   of   renow^n,  the  credit 


it 


i 
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of  great  works  of  public  utility.  We  see  Corbulo  digging  a 
canal,  Rufus  opening  a  mine,  and  the  army  of  Upper  Germany 
continuing  the  immense  .entrenchments  of  the  agri  decumates. 
Soon  after  this,  Paulinus;  finished  the  highway  commenced  by 
Drusus  along  the  Ehine,  and  Yetus  opened  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  Saone  and  the  Moselle,  that  is  to  say, 
between  tlie  Ehone  and  the  Ehine,  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  German  Ocean.  In  Spain  and  the  Danubian  provinces 
there  is  building  of  bridges  and  aqueducts  and  roads  by  the 
Eoman  legions ;  in  Asia  Elinor  there  is  opening  or  improving  of 
harbours.^  Everywhere  the  leisure  secured  them  by  a  wise  policy  is 
usefully  employed.-  Tacitus  should  have  comprehended  these  grand 
fruits  of  peace  too  well  to  have  made  favourable  mention  in 
his  grave  history  of  the  anonymous  letters  wherein  the  emperor 
was  implored,  in  the  name  of  the  armies,  to  grant  in  advance  to 
their  generals  the  honours  of  the  triumph,  so  that  the  latter 
might  no  longer  seek  to  obtain  them  by  subjecting  their  troops 
to  such  severe  labours. 

Tacitus  also  sees  only  a  gratification  of  vanity  to  the  empress 
in  the  sending  of  a  colony  of  veterans  to  the  Ubii,  whose  city, 
Agrippina's  birth-place,  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  Colonia 
Agrippina  (50  a.d.)  ;  but  the  Empire  had  need  of  a  strong  Eoman 
position  on  the  Lower  Ehine,  and  the  site  was  so  well  chosen 
that,  to  this  day,  Cologne  has  remained  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  Germany.  The  Eomans  themselves  during  the  war  of  Civilis, 
not  long  after,  had  cause  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  this  measure. 

In  Upper  Germany  the  emperor  contented  himself  with  again 
repulsing  the  Catti,  without  attempting  to  subjugate  them.  The 
honour  of  this  expedition  belongs  entirely  to  the  Gallic  cohorts 
of  the  Nemetes  and  Vangiones,  who  surprised  the  enemy  and 
delivered  a  few  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Varus,  captives  among 
the  Catti  for  forty  years.  Pomponius,  camping  with  his  legions 
near    the    Taunus,    awaited     the     Catti     there,    in    the     hope    that 


*  Soranus  ....  A/ficp  proconsul  ....  portui  Ephesiontm  apen'endo  curam  insumpserat. 
In  the  year  65.     (Tac,  Ann.,  xvi.  23.) 

""  Plures  per  provincias  similia  (Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  20).  Probably,  in  Syria,  for  example, 
where  Tacitu.s  extols  the  efforts  of  Cassius  to  re-establisli  the  ancient  discipline:  revocare 
prisaon  more>n,  erern'tare  le ff tones,  9ic.      {Ibid.,  xi'i.  12.) 
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Triumphal  Coin 
of  Claudius, 


they  would  pursue  his  cohorts  to  the  camp.  But  the  fear  of 
being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  Cherusci,  now  faithful  to  the 
Komans,  stopped  them,  and  it  was  only  deputies  and  hostages 
who  came  to  solicit  peace  (50  a.d.).  The  Frisii  being  reduced 
to  a  demi-servitude,  the  Chauci  held  in  subjection,  the  Cherusci 
disabled,  and  the  Catti  humiliated,^  Claudius  had 
the    right    to  coin  a  triumphal  coin  with   the   legend 

de  Germanis. 

« 

In  the  south  the  king  given  by  Drusus  thirty 
years  before  to  the  Suevi  of  Moravia,  Yannius, 
threatened  by  a  revolt,  had  implored  the  succour 
of  the  legions :  Claudius  left  the  barbarians  to  settle  ""^'DE^GEr""^ 
their  quarrel  among  themselves  ;  but  the  troops  MANIS  (silver). 
gathered  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  and  stood  ready  to 
oblige  both  parties  to  respect  the  territory  of  the  Empire.  This 
conduct  was  successful.  The  dispossessed  king  was  received  with  his 
followers  into  Pannouia,  and  the  two  victorious  chiefs  who  divided 
his  kingdom  themselves  solicited  the  emperor's  friendship  (50  a.d.). 

The  tranquillity  of  the  regions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  is  attested  by  the  very  silence  of  the  historians;  an  event 
of  some  importance,  however,  occurred  in  the  extreme  east  of  these 
provinces.  Ehemetalces,  whom  Caligula  had  made  sole  king  of  the 
whole  of  Thrace,  having  been  killed  by  his  wife,  his  former  sub- 
jects revolted,  and  Claudius,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  province  (about  46  a.d.)  ;  tAventy  years 
later  Agrippa  said  to  the  Jews:  ^^Two  thousand  Eonian  soldiers 
are  enough  to  guard  Thrace."'^  Byzantium  had  furnished  assist- 
ance on  this  occasion,  and  again  in  the  war  made  upon  the  king 
of  the  Bosphorus  (49  a.d.)  ;  in  recompense  for  which  services 
she  obtained  an  exemption  from  tribute  for  five  years.^ 

This  king  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates,  and   bearing   his  name,  owed   the   crown  to  Claudius.^      The 


"  w 


^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  27-8  and  29-30 :  Egregia  adversus  nos  fide. 

^  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  28. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii,  63.  The  same  favour  was  granted  to  Apamea,  ruined  by  an  earthquake  ; 
Rhodes  was  again  free,  and  Bologna,  destroyed  by  fire,  received  a  gratuity  of  10,000,000 
sesterces.  (Ibid.,  xii.  58.)  Cos,  in  honour  of  its  god  ^Esculapius,  was  enfranchised  from  all 
tribute.     {Ibid.,  61 ;  cf.  Dion,  Ix.  24.) 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  624.    Cf.  Casy,  Hist,  des  rois  du  Bosphore.     Among  the  Alps,  Claudius 
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emperor,  shortly  after  his  accession,  had  made  a  new  distribution 
of  the  vassal  kingdoms.  He  restored  to  Antiochus  Commagene, 
which  Caligula  had  first  given  him  and  then  taken  from  him; 
set  at  liberty  the  Iberian  Mithridates,  whom  Caligula  had  thrown 
into  prison ;  augmented  the  territory  of  the  Jew  Agrippa,  and 
erected    Chalcidice     into    a    kingdom    for    Herod,    the    brother    of 

Agrippa ;  and  he  had  ceded  to  Polemon 
some    districts    of    Cilicia    in   exchange 
for  the  Bosphorus,  transferred  to  another   t"^ 
Mithridates.      This  new  king,   who  was    \@ 
ambitious    and    turbulent    like    his    re- 

Sauromates,  i  ,  i  •  .         •  ^-«-«=^ 

King  of  PoDtus  nowned    ancestor,     seeking     to    increase   ^ii^i^.ij^^^g^  j^^^ 
and  the       -^^^   ^^y^    power   at   the   expense   of   his  o^  the 

Bosphorus  (bronze). 


Bosphorus. 


neighbours,  was  deposed  by  Claudius 
who  gave  the  throne  to  his  brother  Cotys.  Mithridates  made  an 
attempt  to  involve  in  his  cause  other  nations  in  this  region, 
persuading  some  and  attacking  others,  and  finally  drew  upon 
them  a  Eoman  expedition.  The  wretched  towns  of  the  allies 
of  Mithridates  were  easily  taken,  and  were  treated  with  great 
severity.  One  of  them  offered  10,000  slaves  to  redeem  itself, 
but  slaves  and  masters  alike  were  slain.  Mithridates  delivered 
himself  up,  and  when  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  he  said  to 
him   haughtily,    'vNo    man    has    brought    me   hither.      I    came    of 

my  own   will.      If   you   doubt   it,    let  me   go,    and 
see  whether  you  can  find  me.'^^     (49  a.d.) 

Claudius  had  given  his  liberty  to   the  Iberian 
^lithridates  in  order  that    he   might   regain   posses- 
sion   of    Armenia.        The    dissensions    among    the 
Parthians    rendered    this     enterprise     facile.       This 
Goturzes  (Arsaees     unfortunate  people  had  fallen  back,  after  the  death 

AAl.)  (Silver  couij.        c      a 

01  Artabanus  II.  (44  a.b.),  into  their  habitual 
anarchy.  Yardanes  and  his  nephew  Gotarzes  disputed  for  the 
crown,  by  turns  defeated  and  victorious.  For  the  third  time 
they  were  about  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  in  Bactriana, 
at    the    extremity    of     the    empire,     when     suddenly     Mithridates 

• 

aurrmented  the  little  territory  of  Cottius,  and  gave  the  title  of  king  to  this  mountain  chief. 
(Dion,  Ix.  -24.) 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  21. 
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entered  Armenia  with  Eoman  troops,  who  took  the  cities,  while 
the  Iberians  ravaged  the  open  country.  Yardanes  remaining 
finally  sole  master  of  the  empire,  reduced  Seleucia,  which  the 
Parthians  had  held  in  a  state  of  siege  for  seven  years,  and 
made  his  preparations  to  invade  Armenia.  The  arovernor  of 
Syria,  Marsus,  threatened  Vardanes  that  if  the  latter 
crossed  the  frontier  he  himself  would  cross  the 
Euphrates.  New  catastrophes  prevented  this  war. 
Yardanes  was  killed  by  some  of  the  Parthian  nobles 
during  a  hunting  party  and  Gotarzes  returned  ;  but  Meherbates,  son 
the  nobility  despatched  a  secret  messenger  to  Claudius  ^  onones. 
to  ask  from  him  as  king  Meherbates,  son  of  that  Yonones  who 
was  the  candidate  presented  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  the 
Parthian  throne.  The  emperor  hastened  to  grant 
this  petition,  calling  the  senate's  notice  to  the 
fact  that,  like  Augustus,  he  had  had  the  glory 
of  reconquering  Armenia  and  giving  a  king  to 
the  Parthians.^  But  instead  of  pushing  the  enter- 
prise with  energy,  Meherbates  preferred  to  enjoy 
his  fragile  royalty ;  the  zeal  of  his  partisans 
abated ;  he  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner 
(49  A.D.).  Gotarzes  cut  off  his  ears,  and,  after 
this  humiliation,  suffered  him  to  live.  Gotarzes  himself  died 
almost  immediately  after  this,  and  the  sceptre  passed  to  his  son 
Yonones,  who  lived  but  a  few  months  (50  or  51  a.d.).  The  not 
inglorious  reign  of  Yologeses,  his  successor,  lasted  thirty  years. 

Claudius  was  premature  in  boasting  that  he  had  equalled  in 
the  East  the  fortune  of  Augustus.  His  protege  in  Parthia  was  a 
disgraced  fugitive ;  his  candidate  on  the  Armenian  throne,  still 
more  unfortunate,  was  overthrown  by  a  nephew,  Ehadamistus, 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  and  who  now  murdered  him 
with  his  wife  and  children,  causing  them  to  be  smothered,  not  to 
violate  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  his  uncle  that  he  would  neither 
by  sword  nor  poison  attempt  the  life  of  the  latter.  Habituated  as 
men  were  in  the  East  to  crimes  in  royal  houses,  this  perfidy  excited 
indignation.     Yologeses  thought  it   a   favourable  occasion  to  recover 


Yologeses  I. 
(Arsaces  XXIII.). 


'  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  8-10. 
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Armenia  for  his  brotlier  Tiridates.  All  the  cities  opened  their 
gates  to  him,  but  winter  and  a  contagious  disorder  drove  him 
away.  Khadamistus,  returning  from  Iberia,  put  to  death  with 
unsparing  hand  those  whom  he  called  rebels.     They  revolted  against 


^^^ 

4a 

Clauaiud  (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  lIuU  of  the  Emperors,  No.  12). 

him,  invested  his  palace,  and  the  king  owed  his  safety  only  to  his 
horse's  speed.  His  wife,  Zenobia,  some  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, accompanied  him.  IS'ot  to  retard  her  husband's  flight,  she 
bade  him  kill  her  ;  he  struck  her  with  his  sword  and  she  was 
thrown   into   the  Araxes   for   dead.      The   blow,    however,  was   not 
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mortal;  some  shepherds  rescued  her  and  she  was  taken  to  Tiridates, 
who  treated  her  as  a  queen.  The  Koman  influence  in  Armenia  was 
lost  until  Corbulo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Xero,  restored  it. 

In  Lycia  some  Romans  had  been  killed,  and  this  small  state 
was  in  great  disorder  ;  Claudius  deprived  it  of  a  liberty  which  it 
had  misused,  and  the  country  was  united  to  Pamphylia.^  Else- 
where we  shall  take  up  the  affairs  of  Palestine,  only  saying  now 
that  at  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  44  a.d.,  Claudius,  who  considered 
this  king's  son  too  young  to  succeed  him,  had  again  united  Judeea 
to  the  province  of  Syria. 

To  conclude  the  story  of  the  few  events  in  provincial  history 
during  this  reign  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  will  refer  to 
the  successes  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  Mauretania  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  This  general  crossed  the  Atlas,  the  peaks 
of  which  he  found  covered  with  snow,  and  penetrated  through  a 
scorching  country  to  Tafilet.^  His  successor,  Geta,  narrowly  escaped 
perishing  from  thirst  with  his  entire  army.  The  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  a  spring  saved  them,  and  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Mauri  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  of  the  country  two 
provinces,  separated  by  the  Mulucha  :  Mauretania  Tingitana  and 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  into  which  numerous  colonies  carried  the 
language  and  manners  of  Eome.^  These  conquests  gave  Claudius 
the  honour  which  Sylla  and  Augustus  obtained,  of  extending  the 
pomcerium. 

To  this  or  the  subsequent  reign  belong  the  bold  explorations 
spoken  of  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  which  were  pushed,  by 
Julius  Matemus,  into  the  interior  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  country 
of  Agysimba,  '^  the  land  of  the  rhinoceros,"  and  by  Septimius 
Flaccus,  into  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  three  months'  march 
beyond  the  Garama.  Pliny  relates  (vi.  24)  that  a  freedman  of 
the  farmer  of  the  imperial  customs  on  the  Ped  Sea,  having  doubled 
Arabia,  was  driven  by  gales  as  far  as  the  island  of  Taprobaue, 
Avhere  he  remained  six  months,  learning  the  language  of  the 
country,    and   on   his   return   brought   with    him    four   ambassadors. 


^  Dion,  Ix.  17. 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  v.  1.     Cf.  Walkenaer,  Recherc.  geogr.  sur  Vinteriew  de  VAfriquc  sept.j 
p.  370. 

^  Dion,  Ix.  0.      They  were  governed  by  procurators.     (Tac,  Hist.,  i,  11.) 
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who   gave   to   Claudius  curious   information  concerning  their  island, 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  conunerce  witli  the  Seres  (Chinese). 

This  reign  was  not  lacking,  therefore,  in  military  and  political 
renown.  Mauretania  and  half  of  Britain  conquered  ;  the  Germans 
held  in  check,  humiliated,  and  deprived  of  the  last  trophies  of 
their  former  victories  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus  held  in 
subjection  ;  Thrace  and  Judaea  reduced  to  provinces,'  and  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  Parthians  for  a  long  time  kept  up;  at  home, 
certain  wise  laws,  useful  works,  and  an  increasing  prosperity;^ 
in  the  armies,  discipline  and  an  activity  employed  in  promoting 
the  public  welfare,  under  the  command  of  officers  who  had  grown 
old  in  their  positions;^  lastly,  remote  embassies  renewing  the 
curious  spectacle  which,  under  Augustus,  had  so  flattered  Eoman 
vanity.  Surely  in  these  facts,  these  results,  there  was  enough  to 
satisfy  the  pride  of  a  ruler  more  exacting  in  that  regard  than 
Claudius  ever  was.  We  must  now,  however,  direct  our  attention 
again  to  Home,  there  to  witness  the  death  agony  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  and  to  see  what  an  examj^le  is  offered  to  the  world 
by  the  imperial  household.  The  lessons  taught  in  the  palace 
penetrate  far  and  wide  ;  Messalina  had  rivals  among  the 
Eoman  matrons,  and  Locusta  did  not  exert  her  skill  for  Agrippina 
only. 


'  Ituraea  was  also,  like  Jiid^iea,  united  to  Syria  after  the  death  of  its  king,  Sohemes, 
40  A.D.     (Tac,  Aun.,  xii.  23.) 

^  In  the  year  41)  there  was,  however,  a  great  famine  in  Greece,  com  being  sold  at 
six  drachmas  the  bushel,  perhaps  even  at  twelve,  and  the  following  year  there  was  a  riot 
in  Home  on  account  of  the  price  of  corn.  Claudius  was  pursued  by  outcries  and  threats 
in  the  streets,  but  took  prompt  measures  to  bring  back  abundance.  (Eu.<eb.,  Chron.  ad  Ann. : 
Suet.,  CiauJ.,  18 ;  Tac,  An?i.,  xii.  43.) 

^  The  appointments  made  by  Claudius  are  praised  by  Tacitus.  See,  on  Cassius,.4w«.,  xii.  12, 
and  on  Corbulo,  xi.  20.  We  may  also  mention  Ostorius,  ducem  hand  spernendum  {ibid.,  39)  ; 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  and  Mauretania,  under  whom  Vespasian  made 
his  first  campaigns ;  Burrus,  the  pra3torian  prefect  ;  Galba,  who  conunanded  successfully  in 
Aquitania,  Germany,  and  Mauretania  :  Africam  moderate  ....  Hispaniam  pari  jiistitia 
contiHHif  {Hisf./i.  49);  Vinius  (/w'  Galliam  Xarbonemem  severe  inter/reque  rexit  {ibid.,  AS). 
V  itellius  even  merits  this  eulogy  from  Suetonius :  in  provincia  {Africa)  singularem  innocentiam 
prcestitit  biennio  continuato  (  Vitell.,  5). 
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V. — Messalina. 

Vice  and   the  public  executioner  had  so  decimated  the  Roman 
nobility  that  Claudius  was  obliged   to   make   new  patricians  in    the 
same  year  (48)  that   he  admitted   the  provincial    aristocracy  to  the 
senate.       The   one  replaced   the   other,    the    world's    instead  of   the 
city's    notables    filled    the    senate,    a    siu^e    token    that    provincial 
emperors   would    soon    appear.      The    rjentes    created   by    Caesar   and 
Augustus   were   already   extinct,^   and    but    few   were    left   of    the 
fifty  "  Trojan  houses ''    enumerated    by  Dionysius    of    Halicarnassus 
under  the  first  emperor.      Claudius  himself   had  aided  in   reducing 
this   number:    during    his    reign    perished    thirty-five   senators    and 
more   than   300  knights— many  victims  to  the  shameful  passions  or 
the   avidity  of   Messalina;    some    carried    off   by   the   suicide  which 
men  without  beliefs  and  without  useful  employment  of  life^  esteem 
the   last   resource   of   an   existence   worn    out    by   pleasure    and    by 
fear ;    but   the  larger  number  condemned    in  consequence  of   impru- 
dent  plots   or   accused  of   crimes.      The  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
after   the   death   of   Caius   was   still   fresh   in    men's   minds,  and   it 
was   believed   possible   to   repeat   it;    even   after  the   time   of   IS'ero 
there   were   republicans   in   Rome,    for    the   insane   conduct   of    the 
new  emperors  revived  the  regret  of   many  for  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which   had    conquered    the  world.       More   numerous   yet  were 
those  who,  seeing  so  strange  a   figure   in   the    chief   place,   believed 
It   easy   to   dethrone   a   ruler   of     whom    his     mother   said   that   he 
was  a  mistake  of  nature— a  man  begun  and  not  completed. 

On  one  occasion  an  armed  assassin  came  as  far  as  the  bed 
where  the  emperor  lay;  twice  his  life  was  attempted  in  public, 
once,    at   the   exit   of   a   theatre,  and  again   during  a  sacrifice.^     A 


*  Tac,  Ann.f  xi.  25. 

MVe  have  already  seen  with  what  readiness  men  took  their  own  lives  in  the  rei^n  of 
liberius  Dion  (Ix.  11)  relates  that  Claudius  compelled  the  knights  to  come  to  the  senate 
nouse  whenever  they  were  summoned.  One  day  he  so  severely  reprimanded  certain  who  had 
disobeyed  this  order  that  they  killed  themselves. 

Taoitl!"'''t"'  I'^'^'f .'  \^^  ""'^  ^^""  ^^^-  ^'^^  ^^"^^^  ^°  '^'  ''^^^'y  «^  ^"  these  conspiracies. 

saw   .>'^'  .'.  "'^  ^'  ^^''''''"^  "^'^    ""   ^^^^^^    ^°^«"^^    t^-    P-^o-  -i^o  came    to 

salute   the  prince  (^nn.  xi.  22),  and  Dion   (Ix.   18)   of    another,  doubtless    the   one  whom 

Uho,  governor  of  Dalmatia,  denounced,  and  whom  the  consuls  and  tribunes  threw  down 

ff2 
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grandson  of  PoUio  and  a  grandson  of  Messala  attempted  a  revo- 
lution J  and  obtained  the  complicity  of  persons  attached  to  the 
imperial  household.  Pompouius  began  a  civil  war,  and  Scribo- 
nianus  incited  the  army  of  Dalmatia,  promising  the  soldiers  to 
re-establish  the  E(^public,  while  Yinicianus,  one  of  the  candidates 
for    the    imperial     power    after    the     murder   of   Caligula,    together 

with  a  praetor  and  a 
nuTnber  of  senators, 
prepared  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  at 
Rome.  Scribonianus, 
being  proclaimed  em- 
peror, wrote  to  C'laudius 
a  letter  full  of  violent 
reproaches,  ordering  him 
to  retire  into  pri^'ate 
life,  whence  he  ought 
never  to  have  emerged. 
The  timid  emperor 
would  have  willingly 
obeyed,  but  the  respect 
of  the  legions  for  the 
family    of    the    CaBsars 

Claudius  and  Messaliiia  as  Tnptolemus  and  Ceres  (Cameo).      <;qvprl      In'ni  AlnrTYipd 

by  an  unfavourable  omen,  the  rebels  refused  to  march  upon 
Rome,  and  the  first  emperor  who  had  risen  out  of  the  castra 
stativa  was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  five  days.  His  wife 
denounced  his  accomplices,  and  all  who  could  not  buy  the 
favour  of  Messalina  and  the  freedmen  perished.  In  spite  of  the 
recent  laws,  information  given  by  slaves  against  their  masters 
was  received,  and  senators  were  subjected  to  torture.  C^hildren 
were  spared,  but  most  of  the  wives  shared  their  husbands'  fate. 
One  of  these  distinguished  herself:  Arria,  wife  of  the  ex-consul 
Psetus.      She    followed    her    husband    to    Rome,   and  when   she   saw 


from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  the  persuasions  of  Silius,  designated  consul, 
a  Idressed  to  Messalina,  that  she  should  kill  the  emperor  {ibid.,  26).  This  would  make  nine 
or  ten  plots,  if  the  accounts  are  accurate. 

^  Tacitus  (/I'/n.,  xiii.  43)  savs  raerelv  these  words. 
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him  condemned,  instead  of  imploring  Messalina,  who  was  her 
friend,  to  spare  her  life,  she  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast, 
and  withdrawing  the  weapon,  handed  it  to  Paetus,  saying  :  "  Take 
it,  it  does  not  hurt."''  Vinicianus  and  many  others  killed  them- 
selves. In  singular  contrast  to  the  effeminacy  of  their  lives,  these 
degenerate  Romans  sought 
in  their  last  hour  to 
prove  themselves  worthy 
of  their  heroic  fathers. 
When  Valerius  Asiaticus, 
after  a  pathetic  defence, 
had  obtained  from  Claudius 
only  the  choice  of  the 
mode  of  death,  he  at 
once  became  calm,  since 
he  had  no  longer  to 
plead  for  his  life,  bathed, 
and  gave  a  great  feast, 
at  which  he  showed  much 
gaiety.  Rising  from  table, 
before  opening  his  veins, 
he  went  out  to  look  at 
his  funeral  pile  erected 
in  his  garden;  finding  it 
too  near  his  trees,  he 
caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  another  place,  not  to 
endanger  their  magnifi- 
cent foliage.  To  die  well 
was  the  sole  point  of  honour  left  to  these  Romans,  and 
Messalina  gave  frequent  occasion  for  its  exhibition. 

Claudius  was  not  a  man  to  retain  the  affection  of  his  wife. 
He  had  been  twice  married  before  his  accession  to  the  Empire : 
first  to  Paetina,  whom  he  presently  repudiated,  then  to  Urgulanilla, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Claudia,  and  from  whom  he  was 
divorced    on    account    of    her    disreputable    life    and    also    from    a 


Messalina. - 


'  Pliny,  Epist.,  iii.  16. 

^  Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  13. 
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suspicion  that  she  designed  his  murder.  Messalina,  his  third 
wife,  was  great-granddaughter  to  the  excellent  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  but  inherited  rather  the  faults  of  Antony  than  the 
virtues  of  her  ancestress.  Iler  mother,  Domitia  Lepida,  had  set  her 
an  example  of  irregular  conduct,  and  she  was  already  publicly  dis- 
graced   when    Claudius   married   her.      It   seems    probable    that   she 

suffered  from  one  of  those  maladies 
which  overpower  the  conscience  and 
lead  to  all  forms  of  immorality.^ 

With  this  dissolute  woman 
we  come,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  West,  upon  the  life  of  oriental 
courts :  a  mixture  of  plots  and 
punishments,  and  monstrous  profli- 
gacy. The  oriental  despotism  which 
was  now  established  on  the  Pala- 
tine brought  with  it  the  manners 
of  Alexandria  and  Ctesiphon : 
female  rivalries,  the  influence  of 
the  freedmen,  and  conspiracies  in 
the  palace.  From  the  beginning 
Eome  surpassed  the  most  famous 
scandals.  Till  this  day  history  has  had  but  one  Messalina,  and 
Juvenal  still  pursues  the  imperial  courtesan  with  the  cutting 
lash  of  his  indignant  verse.  A  few  years  later  another  empress 
poisoned  her  husband;  an  emperor  murdered  his  mother,  his 
brother,  and  his  wife;  and  all  follies,  all  vices,  and  all 
forms  of  cruelty  were  let  loose  upon  this  trembling  and  rotten 
society. 

History    would    cease   to    concern    itself    with    the    debauchery 
of    Messalina    if    this     conspicuous     scandal    had    not    encouraged 


Messalina. - 


*  She  was  an  extremely  vicious  woman,  but  doubtless  unsound  in  health.  She  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  when  she  died.  M.  M^!uere,  in  a  curious  book  entitled  Etudes  medicales  sur 
lespoetes  latins,  believes  Messalina  to  have  been  a  victim  of  nymphomania.  "  At  the  SalptStriere," 
he  says,  "  there  are  Messalinas,  cases  which  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  morals." 

-  Cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  228.  The  bust  of  Messalina,  wearing  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  rises  above  a  cornucopia,  from  which  emerges  a  child's  head,  no  doubt  that  of 
Rritannicus.  Rome,  helmeted,  is  in  front  of  the  empress.  Kubens,  who  admired  tliis  cameo, 
has  made  a  drawing  of  it  preserved  in  his  work.  Cf.  Chabouillet,  Catalogue  general,  etc., 
p.  38. 
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others,  and  if  cruelty  had  not  been  mingled  with  her  orgies. 
Her  step-father,  Silanus,  dared  to  disdain  her  advances;  she 
accused  him  of  a  plot,  and  the  accusation  was  confirmed  by 
Narcissus,  because  a  dream  revealed  it  to  him^  and  without 
further  inquiry  Silanus  was  put  to  death.  The  senator  Vinicius, 
rendering  himself  guilty  of  the  same  contempt  towards  the 
empress,  was  poisoned  at  her  instigation.  Asiaticus  died  in 
consequence  of  his  great  wealth  :  he  had  still  further  embellished 
the  gardens  of  Lucullus;  Messalina  desired  to  have  them,  and 
Claudius  put  the  owner  to  death.  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  seemed  to  inspire  her  uncle  with  too  strong  an 
affection,  and  by  her  pride  wounded  the  empress ;  the  latter 
invoked  morals,  talked  of  adultery,  and  Julia,  sent  into  exile, 
quickly  found  the  assassin's  dagger.  Seneca,  wit  and  moralist, 
whose  conduct,  unhappily,  was  rarely  in  accordance  with  his 
writings,  had  the  confidence  of  Julia,  and  for  that  crime  was 
banished  to  Corsica,  where  he  remained  eight  years. ^  Another 
Julia,  also  a  niece  of  the  emperor,  had  the  same  fate.  Poppiea 
disputed  with  her  about  the  dancer  Mnester,  and  she  accused 
her  of  adultery,  drove  her  to  suicide,  while  the  player  received 
from  the  emperor  himself  the  order  to  obey  Messalina  in  all 
points.  We  should  require  the  licence  of  the  Latin  tongue 
to  tell  of  the  misconduct  of  the  empress,  and  her  shameful 
orgies  both  in  the  depths  of  the  palace'^  or  by  night  in  the 
streets  of  Eome. 

The  emperor  shut  his  eyes  to  everything;  Justus  Catonius, 
showing  some  indignation  and  threatening  to  inform  the  emperor, 
was  at  once  put  to  death.  The  weak  affection  of  Claudius  for 
the  mother  of  his  children,  Britannicus  and  Octavia,  the  connivance 
of  the  freedmen,  and  the  certainty  that  any  indiscreet  revelation 
would  be  punished  by  death,  secured  impunity  and  encouraged 
more  audacity.  Messalina  even  essayed  to  legalize  crime  and 
render    prostitution     legitimate,    that     she     might    add     one     more 


'  One  of  Seneca's  enemies  accused  him  of  being  Julia's  accomplice  :  .  .  .  domus  Germanici 
adulterum  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  42). 

^  Dion,  Ix.  18.  In  regard  to  these  disorder,  cf.  Sen.,  de  Bene/.,  iii.  16 :  "  Women  count  the 
years,  not  by  the  number  oi  consuls,  but  of  husbands  ....  Tliey  take  a  husband  only  to  make 
a  lover  jealous.  To  be  chaste  merely  proves  a  woman  unattractive,  and  most  repulsive  must 
she  be  wlio  contents  herself  with  but  a  couple  of  lovers." 
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delight  to  her  profligacy — that  of  vice  making  a  jest  of  the 
law  and  scoffing  at  the  last  remains  of  public  morality.  If  we 
are    to   believe    the    story    which    Tacitus    tell    us   (but    of    which 

Josephus  makes  no 
mention)/  she  formed 
the  idea  of  marrying 
according  to  the  usual 
forms,  Silius,  one  of 
her  lovers.  Their  union 
is  said  to  have  been 
announced  in  advance, 
recorded  in  authentic 
acts,  consecrated  by  the 
prayers  of  augurs,  by 
religious  ceremonies,  by 
a  sacrifice  and  a  solemn 
feast.  Claudius,  alarmed 
by  omens  menacing  to 
Messalina's  husband,  is 
said  to  have  himself 
signed  the  contract,  in 
order  to  turn  away  the 
evils  impending  over 
him.^ 

To  the  empress, 
this  outrageous  parody 
of  ordinary  rites  was 
intended  to  give  new 
Z8st  to  her  profligacy.  Silius  bore  his  part  in  it  with  the  idea 
that  the  comedy  would  end  in  tragic  fashion,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ruler  as  well  as  of  the  husband.  As  for  the  old 
man  himself,  timid  and  credulous,  he  doubtless  assured  himself 
with    the    formalistic    spirit    of   the    early    days,    or    else   he    had 

*  Josephus  says  only  that  Claudius  irpoavypiiKu  MirraaXivav  cia  li}\oTvniav  {Ant.  Jud.,xx.  8). 
^  Ad  avertendum  tramfereiidumque  periculum,  quod   imminere  ipsi  per  qucedam  ostenta 
portenderetur  (Suet.,  Claud.,  29). 

^  Group,  in  Pentelic  marble,  found  near  Rome,  outside  of  the  gate  San  Lorenzo.  Messalina, 
wearing  the  stola  and  the  palla,  holds  in  her  arms  the  young  Caesar,  represented  with  the 
features  of  the  infant  Jupiter,  in  allusion  to  his  lofty  destinies.     (Clarac,  Descript,  No.  183.) 


Messalina  and  Britanuicus  (Museum  of  the  Louvre).' 
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been  persuaded  by  the  others  that  destiny  would  be  satisfied  by 
a  marriage  accomplished  according  to  legal  formulas,  and  going 
no  further  than  that.^  Accordingly,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  he  reserved  to  himself  as  compensation,  after  having  saved 
the  emperor,  to  complete  the  oracle  by  avenging  the  husband  and 
what  we  should  call  his  honour,  had  not  such  a  sentiment  been 
unknown  to  the  Komans  of  that  time,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
Claudius. 

The  freedmen  of  the  imperial  household,  from  the  first 
rendered  uneasy  by  this  strange  adventure,  began  to  be  alarmed 
when  they  saw  Messalina  despoil  the  palace  in  order  to  adorn 
the  dwelling  of  Silius,  and  heap  upon  her  new  husband  all  the 
emperor's  treasures.  Young  and  bold,  Silius  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  led  as  their  imbecile  patron  had  done,  and,  related  as 
he  was  to  the  noblest  families,  and  at  the  moment  invested  with 
the  consulship,  he  was  formidable.  What  he  had  just  dared  to 
do  showed  his  ambition;  evidently  he  would  not  stop  in  the  dan- 
gerous position  he  had  taken;  already  he  was  urging  Messalina 
to  rid  herself  of  Claudius.  Callistus  and  Pallas  hesitated,  however, 
to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  empress ;  they  remembered  Polybus, 
whom  she  had  sacrificed,'^  although  he  had  been  one  of  her  lovers. 
^N^arcissus  was  more  resolute :  he  revealed  all  to  Claudius,  who 
was  at  this  time  at  Ostia,  superintending  the  arrangements  for 
provisioning  the  city.  ''  Do  you  know,"  he  said  to  the  emperor, 
"that  you  are  repudiated?  Silius  has  the  people,  the  senate,  and 
the  army  on  his  side ;  if  you  delay  a  moment  Kome  will  be  in 
his  power."  Claudius,  at  these  words,  which  certain  of  the 
senators  confirmed,  fell  into  his  wonted  teri'or  :  he  believed  Silius 
already  proclaimed,  and  begged  those  around  him  to  tell  him 
whether  he  was  still  emperor.  But  Narcissus  felt  that  he  had 
staked  his  life,  and  that  he  must  go  on  to  the  end  or  perish; 
and  he  brought  his  master  to  Kome. 

^  It  was  probably  thus  that  Messalina  proposed  to  defend  herself  when  she  besought  the 
emperor  to  listen  to  her,  and  the  first  vestal  was  indignant  that  she  had  been  condemned 
unheard,  indefensa  (Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  34).  In  the  ApokolokyntosiSy  the  accusation  incessantly 
repeated  is,  that  Claudius  condemned  Messalina  without  giving  her  the  opportunity  to  defend 
herself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Seneca,  exiled  by  Messalina,  and  writing  in  tlie  time  of  her 
rival,  is  not  so  severe  against  her  as  are  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  l)ion  ;  but  Pliny, 
with  a  word  (x.  83)  goes  further  than  all  of  them. 

'  Dion,  Ix.  3L 
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It  was  ill  autumn;  Messalina  in  her  palace  was  enacting  a 
vintage  scene:  men  were  treading  the  grapes,  and  the  wine 
flowed  into  the  casks;  women,  wearing  deerskins,  like  bacchantes, 
were  dancing  around  them,  and  Messalina,  with  streaming  hair, 
a  thyrsus  in  her  hand,  accompanied  by  Silius  crowned  with  ivy, 
joined  in  the  dances.  One  of  their  companions  in  the  revel  climbed 
a  tree,    no   doubt  to  represent  some   divinity  hidden  in  the  foliage. 


.[{nirCte:- 


Vintage  or  Bacclianalian  Scene  (Bas-relief  in  the  Museum  of  Naples). 


>v. 


"What   do   you   see   up   there?"     some   one   cried.       "I   see,"    he 
said,   '^  a  storm  approaching  from  Ostia." 

The  storm,  whether  it  came  from  heaven  or  earth,  was 
approaching.^  Eumours  are  at  first  spread  abroad  that  Claudius 
is  coming  in  great  displeasure,  and  shortly  couriers  announce  him. 
The  feast  is  broken  up,  for  these  debauchees  have  made  no 
preparations  for  resistance.  Messalina  takes  refuge  in  the  gardens 
of  LucuUus  ;  Silius  goes  to  the  Forum,  ostensibly  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;  others  run  hither  and  thither ;  but  ceuturions 
are    already    on    their    track,    and    seize    them    in    the    streets,    or 

'  Sice  ceperat  ea  species  scu  forte  lapsa  vox  tn  prfPmffium  vertit  (Tac,  Arm.,  xi.  31). 
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where  they  conceal   themselves.      After  a  few  moments  of   anxiety 

the    empress    recovered   her  assurance.       She    directed   her  children, 

Octavia  and  Britannicus,  to  go  and  meet  their  father;  she  implored 

Yibidia,    the    chief    vestal,    to    go    to    the    pontifex    maximus    and 

beseech  his  clemency;    she,  herself,  followed  by  three  persons,  who 

alone     of     all     the     court 

had    not    abandoned    her, 

crossed    the   whole    width 

of     the      city      on     foot, 

mounted      into      one      of 

those  carts   used  to  carry 

away    garden     refuse, 

and    took     the     road     to 

Ostia. 

If  the  emperor  had 
been  alone  she  would 
have  saved  herself.  But 
Narcissus,  not  to  leave 
him  alone  for  a  moment, 
was  in  the  chariot,  and 
his  two  friends,  Caecina 
aud  Yitellius,  accompanied 
him.  The  latter,  a  servile 
courtier,  waited  until  his 
prince  had  spoken,  and 
Claudius  spoke  in  a  most 
confusing  fashion,  some- 
times incensed  against 
Messalina,  sometimes 
mollified  at  the  remem- 
brance  of    their   children. 


Pontifex  Maximus  (Bronze  of  the  Cabinet 
de  France,  No.  3,572). 


And  SO  Yitellius  could  say   nothing   but  "  0  crime !     O  penalty  ! " 
nor  was  Narcissus  able  to  extract  from  him  any  other  words. 

Meanwhile  Messalina  approached,  crying  out  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Octavia  and  Britannicus,  and  that  the  emperor  must 
hoar  her  defence.  Narcissus  drowned  her  voice,  reminding  the 
emperor  of  Silius  and  the  marriage;  but  he  was  careful  to  urge 
on    the    charioteer,    and    to    occupy    the    emperor's    eyes   he   placed 
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before  him  a  statement  of  the  orgies  of  Messalina.  At  the  gates  of 
Kome  the  children  were  waiting  for  the  emperor;  but  they  were 
sent  away.  Yibidia,  however,  made  her  way  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  and  urged  upon  him  the  odiousness  of  giving  up  a  wife 
to  death  without  allowing  her  to  plead  her  cause.  Narcissus 
rejoined  that  Claudius  would  hear  Messalina,  that  she  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vindicate  herself;  and  he  advised  the  vestal 
to  return  to  her  sacred  duties. 

The  freedman  conducted  Claudius  to  the  house  of   Silius,  and 
exhibited  to  the  emperor  the  wealth  of   the  Neros  and  the  Dnisi, 
now  the  reward  of   adultery.      At  this   sight    Claudius  was  at  last 
aroused  and  his  anger  broke  forth;    he    allowed  himself  to    be  led 
to   the  camp   of   the   praetorians,  harangued   them,   and  made   them 
judges  of  the  accused.     Silius,  on  being  brought  before  them,  made 
no   attempt    to   defend   himself,    and   bade   them   kill   him   at  once. 
Many    Eoman    knights     of    illustrious     lineage     showed    the    same 
firmness.      The   prefect    of    the   night-watch,    the   superintendent   of 
games,    and  a   senator  were   also  put  to  death.     A  wretched  actor, 
Mnester,   involved  in  this  tragedy,  hoped  for  a  moment  to  save  his 
life,  "making  mention  of  the  express  command  by  which  Claudius 
himself  had  subjected  him  to  the  will  of   Messalina  ;    it  was  not," 
he  said,  *'  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  either  interest  or  ambition 
which  had  made  him  guilty,  and  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
perish  had  the  Empire  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Silius."     The  freed- 
men   rejoined   that   after  having   sacrificed    such    illustrious   victims 
they   could   not   save    the    life    of    a    mere    play-actor;     and   that, 
voluntary   or  not,   the  crime  was  equally  heinous.     The  praetorians 
would    not    even  accept    the    justification    urged    by   Montanus,   a 
young   Roman   knight   of    virtuous   life   but   extreme    beauty,    that 
although  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  empress,  she  had  at  once, 
capricious  in  her  dislikes  as  in  her  fancies,  driven  him  away. 

While  these  executions  were  going  on,  Messalina,  in  the 
gardens  of  Lucullus,  was  making  ready  a  petition,  not  without 
some  hope  remaining,  and  even  with  occasional  bursts  of  anger,  so 
much  pride  still  remained  to  her  in  this  extreme  danger.  If 
Narcissus  had  not  hastened  her  death  that  fate  would  have 
overtaken  himself.  The  emperor  had  returned  into  the  palace, 
and,  soothed   by  a  delicious  repast,  which   had   been  served   earlier 
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than  usual,  he  was  recovering  from  his  anger.  "  Send  word  to 
the  imhappy  Messalina,"  he  said,  "  to  come  to-morrow  and  justify 
herself."  Narcissus  perceived  that  he  was  lost  if  all  was  not 
over  before  night ;  he  went  out  abruptly  and  signified  to  the 
centurions  and  tribune  of  the 
guard  to  go  and  kill  Messa- 
lina, a  freedman  Evodus  being 
directed  to  superintend  the 
execution. 

Evodus  hastened  to  the 
gardens,  where  Messalina  lay 
extended  on  the  ground,  her 
mother  Lepida  beside  her,  the 
latter  exhorting  the  fallen 
empress  to  make  her  death 
honourable  by  herself  striking 
the  fatal  blow.  But  this 
depraved  soul  was  destitute 
of  energy ;  she  abandoned 
herself  to  tears  and  vain 
lamentations,  when  suddenly, 
the  gates  were  thrown  violently 
open,  and  the  soldiers  appeared, 
the  tribune  silent  at  their 
head :  the  freedman,  with  all 
a  slave's  baseness,  lavishing 
insults  upon  Messalina.  The 
empress,  for  the  first  time 
convinced  that  she   must   die. 


Messalina  as  Hygieia.' 


accepted  the  proJBEered  dagger,  with  trembling  hand  she  held  it 
towards  her  breast  and  her  throat,  but  dared  not  strike,  and 
finally  the  tribune  despatched  her  with  a  thrust  of  his  sword. 
Claudius  still  sat  at  table  wheu  word  was  brought  him  that 
Messalina  was  dead,  no  particulars  being  given  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  perished.  Claudius  made  no  inquiry  on  the 
subject,    but    directly    called    for    wine,    and    finished    his    repast 


Statue  of  the  Vatican  (Museum  Chiaramonti,  No.  082). 
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composedly.  On  the  subsequent  days  he  manifested  the  same 
indifference  ;  he  saw,  without  a  sign  of  anger  or  of  sadness, 
the  joy  of  her  accusers  and  her  children's  grief.  The  senate 
voted  that  the  statues  of  Messalina  should  be  thrown  down,  and 
they  decreed  to  her  murderer  the  insignia  of  the  qua^storship.^ 

We  have  given  nearly  as  much  space  to  this  story  of  a 
wanton's  death  as  to  that  of  the  great  victims  of  the  Eepublic ; 
and  for  the  reason  that  this  contrast  illustrates  the  two  epochs  : 
these  tragedies  of  the  seraglio  are  now  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  people. 

Claudius   had  sworn   to   the   assembled   praetorians    *^to  remain 
single,    since   marriage    had    proved  so   unfortunate   to  him,    and    to 
allow  himself  to  be  slain  by  them    if   he  should  violate  this  oath." 
This,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  freedmen,  who,  to  remain 
masters    in   the    imperial    household,    wished   to   make   an   empress, 
and   at   once    busied    themselves    in   arranging    a    fourth    marriage 
for   the  emperor.      Each  supported   rival   claimants.      Narcissus   re- 
commended  Paetina,   the   divorced   wife   of   the  emperor;    Callistus, 
the  rich  and  beautiful  LoUia  Paulina,  whom  Caligula  had  divorced  ; 
Pallas,  a  daughter  of   Germanicus,  Agrippina.     The  latter,  to  whom 
her  mother  had  bequeathed  her  imperious  spirit  and   her  ambition, 
was   the    widow   of    Domitius   Ahenobarbus,    who    had    left   her   a 
son,    now   eleven    years    of    age."       Although    beautiful,    she    had 
nothing   of    the    woman    in    her    character,    but    evervthinj?    of    the 
selfishly  ambitious  man :  the  long  perseverance,  the  cold  calculation, 
and,  at   the   fitting   moment,    the   implacable   resolution — implacable 
and  remorseless.     It  was  her  determination  to  be  empress,  and  that 
her   son   should   be  emperor ;   and   to    this  end    it  was   necessary  to 
marry   Claudius.       He  was,    however,    her   uncle,    and    the    Roman 
law  forbade  marriage  between  persons  so  near  of   kin.     A  senatus- 
consultum  removed  this  obstacle,  and  a  knight   set  the  example  of 
such    a    marriage.        Immediately   upon    her     marriage,    Agrippina 
sought   to   take   the   command.       Claudius,  who   knew  how  to   pre- 
serve  peace   in  the  Empire,  could    never  command   it  around   him, 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  32-38. 

-  Suetonius    (Nero,  6)    accuses  her    of   Lavinnr  poisoned    her   second   husband,  Crispus 
Passienus,   in   order  to  obtain   possession   of    his  property.      Noro  was  born   December  15, 

37  A.D. 


for  though  he  was  capable  of  correct  ideas  he  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  govern  men.  The  freedmen  and  the  empress  dis- 
puted for  the  possession   of    tho  old  man;    the  latter  obtained  it. 

The  freedmen  were  greatly  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle 
with  her.  The  fear  lest  Octavia  and  Britannicus,  the  children  of 
Messalina,  should  one  day  be  in  a  position  to  avenge  their  mother 
by  destroying   those  who   had    caused    her    death,  chained    them    to 


Claudius,  Agrippina,  Li  via,  and  Tiberius.^ 

* 

the  fortunes  of  the  new  empress.  Hence  she  immediately  came 
into  possession  of  power  and  influence,  which  she  seized  witli  a 
resolute  hand  and  knew  how  to  preserve.  The  tone  of  the 
government  w^as  at  once  changed,  says  Tacitus,'^  and  in  Agrij^pina 
.  Rome  had  a  mistress  who  did  not  handle  affairs  with  the  levity 
of  Messalina.  In  public,  severity  and  often  ari'ogance  ;  in  the 
palace,  no  more  immoralities,  unless  they  Avere  such  as  would 
promote  authority  ;  but  an  insatiable  greed,  which  concealed  itself 
under  the  pretext  of  augmenting  the  resources  of  the  State. 
Daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  imperatorSj  she  asserted  herself  to  be 
called    to    share    an    Empire    which    her    family    had    founded    or 

'  Cameo  on  onyx  of  the  Cabinet  of  Antiques  at  Vienna. 
^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  7. 
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strengtlionod,  and  she  wished  to  receive  the  same  honours  as 
Claudius  himself,  the  senate's  homage,  the  thanks  of  ambassadors, 
the  supplications  of  captives,  and,  a  spectacle  new  to  Rome,  to 
be  present  at  reviews,  and  to  preside  in  military  attire  under 
the  standards/  The  senate  had  decreed  her  the  privilege  of  going 
up  to  the  Capitol  in  the  litter  used  to  carry  the  sacred  objects, 
and  the  right  that  Livia  had  had  of  putting  her  head  upon  the 
coins  of  the  emperor.  She  was  the  first  woman  and  the  only 
one  who  aspired  to  found  a  colony  with  formal  rites,  a  colony 
which  has  lasted  to  this  day,  the  city  of  Cologne;  she  was 
rather  the  emperor's  colleague  than  his  wife. 

The  first  act  was  to  break  off  the  marriage  contract  of  Octavia 
with  Silanus,  who,  regarding  this  rupture  as  a  death  sentence, 
killed  himself  on  the  very  day  of  the  emperor's  marriage ;  and 
at  once  Agrippina  affianced  Octavia  to  her  son  Domitius  (49  a.d.). 
To  gain  for  him  a  share  in  the  popularity  at  that  time  enjoyed 
by  a  writer  noted  at  once  for  his  talents  and  his  misfortunes, 
she  assigned  to  her  son  Seneca  as  a  tutor,  for  which  purpose  she 
recalled  the  philosopher  from  exile  '^  and  appointed  him  praetor. 
The  following  year  (50  a.d.),  Pallas,  citing  the  examples  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  extorted  from  Claudius  the  adoption  of 
Domitius,  although  the  latter  was  but  two  years  older  than  Britan- 
nicus,  the  emperor's  own  son.  The  new  imperial  prince  took  from 
that  dav  the  name  bv  which  he  is  known  in  historv,  that  of  Xero ; 
and  he  was  soon  surrounded  with  honours  that  indicated  him  as 
heir  to  the  Empire.  The  consulship  was  decreed  to  him,  to  take 
effect  upon  his  twentieth  birthday  ;  meanwhile  he  was  consul-elect, 
princeps  jttvenf litis,  and  outside  Eome  he  had  the  proconsular 
authority.  In  his  name  a  donativuni  was  presented  to  the  soldiers, 
a  congiarmn  to  the  people,  and  his  mother,  who  lost  no  occasion  of 
showing  him  in  public,  and  of  presenting  him  as  the  natural 
successor  of  Claudius,  caused  him  to  celebrate  magnificent  games, 
and   give,    as   praetor,    a   combat   of   gladiators.      She   further    made 


*  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  37 :  feniinam  signis  Jtomanis  pnesidere :  ipsa  semet  parti  a  nwjorihus 
miis  imperii  sociam  ferebat.  Nos  vidimus  ....  indutam  paludameiito.  (Pliny,  xxxiii.  19 ; 
Dion,  Ix.  32.) 

■  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  8.  The  marriage  of  Domitius  and  Octavia  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
former  had  been  adopted  bv  Claudius ;  then  to  prevent  Domitius  from  marrying  his  sister, 
Octavia  was  received  by  adoption  into  another  family.     (Dion,  Ix.  33*.) 
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Xero,  Consul-elect, 
and  princeps 
juventutis 
(Silver  Coin). 


him  the  advocate  of  the  provinces.     In  the   year    52  he  harangued 

the  senate  in  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  favours  for  Ilium, 

Rhodes,  and  Apamea ;  and  in  Latin,  to  procure  the  sending  of  money 

to  relieve  Bologna.^     Claudius,  forgetful  of  his  own  son,  allowed  all 

this    to    be    done.       At    the    games    of    the    cii'cus,    where    Nero 

appeared   wearing   the    triumphal   robe,    Britannicus 

wore    only    the   prcetexta ;  '^     one    at    a    time    his 

partisans   were   removed;   and  after   a   word   which 

Agrippina  chose  to  regard  as  an  insult  to  her  son, 

his    sla^X'S    and    freedmen  were   driven    away    from 

him,   and  his  preceptors  were  put  to   death.      The 

two    praetorian    prefects,  understood    to   be    devoted 

to    the    young    prince,    were    replaced    by   Burrus, 

a  brave   soldier   and   as   an   officer   devoted   to    the 

welfare    of    the    State,    who,    however,    in    accepting    this   position 

from    Agrippina,   committed   himseK   to   serve   the   interests    of   her 

son    at    the    expense    of   those   of   Britannicus,    now   isolated,    and, 

as  it  were,   a  prisoner  in  his  father's  palace. 

An  act  of  feminine  vengeance,  the  murder  of  Lollia  Paulina, 
who  had  presumed  to  dispute  with  Agrippina  the  hand  of  Claudius, 
and  the  exile  of  Calpurnia,  whose  beauty  the  emperor  had  one  day 
praised,  caused  little  astonishment,  notwithstanding  a  hideous  detail 
preserved  by  Dion :  Agrippina  had  commanded  Lollia's  head  to  be 
brought  to  her ;  not  recognizing  the  remains,  disfigured  by  death, 
she  opened  the  mouth  to  assure  herself,  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  teeth,  that  it  was  indeed  her  victim's  head.  An  accusation  set 
on  foot  against  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  Statilius  Taurus,  under 
pretext  of  extortions,  made  more  stir,  and  restored  to  the  senate 
an  instant  of  courage.  Statilius  owned  immense  wealth,  and  this 
was  his  crime.  Like  so  many  others,  he  killed  himself  before  the 
decision.  Notwithstanding  Agrippina's  efforts,  the  senate  declared 
the  accusation  a  calumny  and  expelled  the  informer  from  the 
house.^  Another  senator  had  just  been  exiled  for  entering  com- 
plaints against  Vitellius. 

Meanwhile  Britannicus  was  growing  up,  and  there  was  reason 


'  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  58. 

^  Suet.,  Xero,  6. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  57,  and  Suet.,  Claud.,  43. 
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to  fear  a  revival  of  affection  for  him  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
emperor.  Some  threatening  language  had  escai)ed  from  him  while 
intoxicated/  and  Xarcissus  did  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be  known  that 

he  considered  a  fresh 
catastrojDhe  needed;  he 
flattered  Britannicus, 
and  prayed  the  gods  to 
hasten  his  maturity  that 
he  might  drive  away 
the  enemies  of  his 
father.  Unhappily  the 
freedman  fell  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  to 
drink  the  waters  of 
Sinuessa,  in  hope  of 
restoring  his  health. 
As  his  vigilant  fidelity 
no  longer  protected  the 
emperor's  life,  Agrippina 
resolved  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  put  an 
end  to  her  anxieties. 
8he  addressed  herself  to 
one  Locusta,  a  poisoner 
by  trade,  who  had 
lately  been  condemned, 
and  yet  Tacitus  adds, 
had  been  long  kept 
ready  as  a  needful  in- 
strument of  the  imj)erial  policy.^  Locusta  was  employed  to  prepare 
a  favourite  dish  of  the  emperor;  but  the  poison  being  rejected, 
a  physician,  under  pretext  of  his  art,  introduced  into  the  victim's 
thi-oat  a  feather  covered  with  a  violent  poison  (13th  October, 
54  A.D.).     The  murder  was  accomplished,  however,  before  the   hour 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  r>7. 

'  Statue  founJ  at  Tivoli :  Guuttuni,  1784,  and  Clarac,  Musee,  pi.  937,  No.  2,3i)0. 

'  Dili  inter  in^trmnenta  regni  hahita  (Ann.,  xii.  66).  It  should  be  said  tliat  Josepluus,  who 
had  no  reason  for  sparine  Agrippina  and  Nero,  is  much  less  positive :  kuI  \6yoi  j/v  Ttapd  tivujv  wj; 
virb  Tilt;  yvi'aiKog  'Aypijr.Tu;/';  <j>apfiaKoig  uvyprjro  {Ant.  Jud.,  XX.  8). 


iJrit-anuicus  us  liacchus.* 


which  the  astrologers  had  fixed  as  most  favourable  for  the 
accession  of  the  new  emperor;  the  gates,  therefore,  of  the  palace 
were  closed,  and  it  was  announced  that  Claudius  was  recovering. 
He  was  already  dead  when  the  senate,  consuls,  and  pontiffs,  were 
offering  prayers  in  the  temples  for  his  recovery,  and  the  comedians 
were  sent  for  to  amuse  him. 

In  the  palace  there  were  all  possible  preparations  to  secure 
the  Empire  to  Nero. 
Agrippina,  feigning 
profound  grief,  held 
Britannicus  in  her  arms, 
and  with  perfidious 
caresses  kept  him  and 
his  sisters  Antonia  and 
Octavia  within  her  reach 
until  at  noon  the  gates 
of  the  palace  were 
suddenly  thrown  up,  and 
BiuTus  presented  I^ero 
to  the  cohort  of  the 
guard.  The  troop,  at 
a  signal  from  the  pre- 
fect, received  him  with 
acclamations.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  did  indeed 
call  out  repeatedly  for 
Britannicus,  but  their 
words  having  no  echo 
they  followed  the  general  movement.  Nero  then  went  out  to  the 
camp  of  the  praetorians,  harangued  them,  and  promised  them 
the  same  largess  that  had  been  given  by  Claudius,  upon  which 
the  soldiers,  as  their  share  of  the  bargain,  proclaimed  him 
emperor.  The  senate  came  after,  confirming  the  soldiers'  decision, 
and  the  provinces  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  No  man,  in 
opposition  to  the  imperious  empress,  whom  palace  and  senate 
and   army   obeyed,    dared    mention    the    name    of    the    unfortunate 


-<^, 


The  Young  Nero.* 


*  Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  15. 
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young  prince  whom  his  father  seemed  to  have  disinherited. 
Narcissus,  his  only  defender,  received  an  order  to  die.  Another 
person,  Sihmus,  a  descendant  of  the  Ctesars — possibly,  therefore, 
a    rival— was     poisoned.      Agrippina     had     herself     ordered     these 

executions,  that  her  son 
should  find  no  obstacle 
on  the  road  which  she 
herself  had  opened  to 
him  by  the  murder  of 
the  emperor. 

Claudius  had  been 
murdered  ;  but  this  was 
no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  apotheosized. 
Divine  honours  were 
decreed  him.'  In  reality 
this  decree  of  the  senate 
was  only  an  official 
engagement  to  molest  no 
person  on  account  of  the 
late  reign,  since  it  was 
thus  declared  that  all 
the  acts  of  the  late 
ruler  were  ratified,  and 
his  name  was  placed  on 
the  list  of  emperors. 
Seneca,  however,  avenged 
the  public  conscience  by 
very  severe  strictures  upon  the  new-made  god  and  his  colleagues 
in   divinity.2      It   is   a    curious    testimonv    to   the    true    sentiments 

ft' 

concealed  under  the  hj-pocrisy  of   official  religion  and  policy.     The 
following  is  a  summary  of  it : 

*'What   was   done    in   heaven    the   third   dav   before  the    Ides 
of    October    I    desire    to   relate    to    our    descendants.       If   you    are 

^  He  had  a  temple  and  sacrifices  and  priests,  sodales  Auyu.«fale.^.  Agrippina  herself 
was,  as  Livia  had  been,  priestess  of  the  new  divinity,  having  the  Jlnminium  Claiidiale. 
(Borg-hesi,  CEuires,  v.  202.) 

=^  The  Apokolokyntoni^.  The  text  of  this  satire,  which  is  very  incomplete,  does  not 
CDTitain  tlie  metamorphosis  which  the  title  announces. 


Agrippina  (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  No.  14). 


curious  to  know  how  I  obtained  this  true  history,  inquire  of  him 
who  saw  Drusilla  ascend  to  heaven.  He  is  inspector  of  the  Appian 
Way,  by  which,  it  is  well  known,  the  divine  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  Caesar  went  to  the  gods.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  saw 
Claudius  following  with  unsteady  steps  the  same  road. 

^'  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day  :  Claudius  began  to  expel 
his  soul,  without  its  being  able  to  find  a  i)lace  of  exit  from 
that   ill-made   body.      Mercury,    who  had   always   been   amused   by 


The  Parcae.^ 

the  droll  creature,  took  one  of  ih^  Parcae  aside,  and  said  to  her: 
*  How  can  a  woman  be  so  cruel  as  to  see  a  wretch  in  such 
torments  ?  For  nearly  sixty-four  years  he  has  been  quarrelling 
with  his  soul,  and  does  not  yet  know  whether  he  has  ever  yet 
been  alive.  What  are  you  waiting  for  to  do  your  office?'  The 
Fate  consented  to  cut  this  thread,  entangled  around  a  worthless 
spindle ;  Claudius  finally  threw  up  his  soul,  and  ceased,  not  to  live, 
but  to  appear  alive. 

^'  You  have    not  forgotten  what  went   on   upon  the  earth   and 
how  great  was  the  public  rejoicing.      In  heaven  it  was  announced 

^  From  a  mutilated  fragment  of  the  Parthenon  (Clarac,  Musee,  pi.  824,  No,  2,071  F.). 
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to  Jupiter  that  a  respectable -looking  old  man  had  just  arrived, 
white-haired,  with  shaking  head,  lame  foot,  and  some  kind  of 
threat  on  his  lips.  Being  questioned  as  to  his  country,  he  replied 
in  an  inarticulate  voice ;  he  is  neither  Greek  nor  Eoman.  Jupiter, 
not  very  well  informed  about  matters  in  this  lower  world,  does  not 
recognize  the  new  comer,  and  cannot  even  decide  to  what  nation 
he  belongs.  To  escape  from  this  difficulty  the  god  summons 
Hercules,  who,  having  explored  all  the  world,  ought  to  know  all 
nations  of  men.  But  when  the  hero  behold  that  strange  face, 
that  crooked  gait,  when  he  heard  the  voice,  like  that  of  no 
animal  on  earth,  he  who  had  not  trembled  before  Juno's  monsters, 
was  troubled,  and  believed  some  thirt(^enth  labour  was  about  to 
be  laid  upon  him.  However,  looking  closer,  he  recognized  a  kind 
of  human  shape,  and  asked  him  in  Greek  whence  he  came. 
Claudius  was  delighted  to  meet  a  Greek  scholar,  and  to  find  an 
occasion  to  spin  one  of  his  long  yarns.  Hercules,  who  did  not 
very  well  understand  what  the  other  was  telling  him,  was  afraid 
that  the  fool  was  about  to  play  some  trick  upon  him.  He 
finally,  however,  was  re-assured,  and,  being  quite  a  good-natured 
divinity,  he  would  have  allowed  himself  to  be  duped,  had  it  not 
been  for  Fever,  who  alone  of  all  the  Eoman  gods  had  accompanied 
Claudius.  '  You,'  she  said  to  Hercules,  '  who  have  visited  more 
countries  than  the  most  indefatigable  muleteer,  you  know  that 
there  are  Lyonnese.  Well,  this  man  belongs  to  the  town  of 
Plancus.  He  is  a  Gaul,  a  downright  Gaul.'  Upon  this,  Claudius, 
in  a  rage,  ordered  the  execution  of  Fever  ;  but  to  see  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  all  present  heard  the  order  you  would  have 
thought  them  his  freedmen." 

Meanwhile  the  Olympian  senate  assembles.  The  work,  which 
is  mutilated  here,  does  not  allow  us  to  be  present  until  near  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  Father  Janus,  a  jovial  frequenter  of  the 
Forum,  begins  to  speak.  He  represents  that  formerly  it  was  a 
great  matter  to  become  a  god,  but  that  now  the  honour  is  decreed 
to  anybody  and  has  ceased  to  be  of  value  :  so  he  counsels  that  no 
more  gods  be  made,  and  that  the  next  individual  who,  having 
been  apotheosized  in  painting  or  bronze  on  earth,  arrives  in 
Olympus,  be  beaten  with  rods.  But  Jupiter  disagrees.  '^  It 
concerns  our  state,"  he  says,   "  that  Romulus  be  not  the  only  one 
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to  eat  boiled  turnips;  I  vote,  therefore,  that  the  divine  Claudius  be 
allowed   his    divinity,    and    that   this    marvel   be    added    to    Ovid's 
Jfetamorphoses.^^       Opinions    were    very    diverse;     Hercules    being 
gained    over   to   the   cause   of   Claudius,   ran  hither  and  thither,   as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  Eoman  senate,  saying  to  this  one  and  that: 
*'Do    not    disoblige    me,    I    have    made    this    my   personal    affair. 
Another  time,  if  you  want  something  of  me  I  will  do  it  for  you." 
"But    the  divine  Augustus  rises,   and  for  the  first  time    since 
he   has  been   among  the  gods  makes    his    noble   voice  heard.      He 
relates    the    murders    ordered    by    Claudius,    without    allowing    the 
accused   to  speak   in  their  own  defence.      '  This,'  he    says,  '  is  not 
the  way  things  are  done  here.     Look  at  Jupiter  ;  it  is  true  he  cast 
Vulcan  do^vn  from  heaven  and  broke   his  thigh,  and  that  he  hung 
his  wife  up  by  the  feet  one  day,  being  angry;    but  he  never  has 
killed  anybody,  long  as  he  has  reigned.     Verily,  if  you  make  such 
gods  as  Claudius,  you  yourselves  will  never  be  recognized  any  more.' 
This  opinion  carries  the  day;   Mercury  seizes  Claudius  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  drags  him  away  to  the  infernal  regions.      As  they 
are   on   the   way,   they   meet,    upon   the   Via   Sacra,   a   fine   funeral 
procession,   and  as   it   is   extremely  magnificent   it   at    once  appears 
that    they    are    about    to    inter    a    god;     now,    at    last,    Claudius 
understands  that  he  is  dead.      IS'arcissus  hastens  to  meet  him,   and 
preceding    him,    in    the   manner   of    a   herald,    announces    Claudius 
Caesar.      At   once   a   crowd  of   victims   rush   towards   him,    striking 
their  hands  together  and  chanting  the  hymn  of  the  priests  of  Apis: 
*  We    have    found    him,    we    have    found    him  I      Eejoice ! '      He, 
astonished,   inquires   how  it   happens  that  all  his   friends,   acquaint- 
ances,   and  relatives   are   met  together   in   this  place.      '  It  is  you, 
assassin    of    your    friends    and    kindred,    who    have    sent    us    hither,' 
replies   Pompeius,    to   whom    Claudius    gave    back   the   surname   of 
Magnus,    but   from  whom   he  took   his   head.      They  drag  Claudius 
into   the   presence   of   JEacus,    one   of   the  three   judges   in   Hades, 
who  condemns  him  unheard,   saying:    'Suffer  thou  what  thou  hast 
caused  others  to  suffer.'     Claudius  regards  this  procedure  as  unjust, 
but  he  cannot  regard  it   as   new,  having   often  applied  it   himself. 
When   it  is   a   question   what   shall   be   the   penalty,    some   propose 
that   Claudius   shall   take    the   place   of    Tantalus;    others,    that   of 
Sisyphus  or  Ixion.     ^Eacus  replies  that  in  relieving  these  veterans 
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of  Hades  this  hope  would  be  given  to  Claudius,  that  he  iu  turn 
might  some  day  obtain  a  substitute;  and  he  condemns  the  imbecile 
and  avaricious  old  man  to  seek  for  a  gain  which  for  ever  escapes 
him:  he  shall  eternally  throw  dice  into  a  bottomless  dice-box. 
Already  this  new  son  of  Danaus  is  seeking  with  convulsed  fingers 
to  seize  the  fugitive  dice,  when  Caligula  arrives  and  claims  him 
as  his  slave,  bringing  witnesses  who  have  seen  him  scourge  his 
feeble-minded  relative;  he  obtains  him,  and  then  gives  him  over 
to  one  of  his  freedmen,  who  compels  the  pettifogging  Ciesar 
eternally  to  drag  sacks  of  law-papers." 

This  mythological  pamphlet  appeared  to  the  people,  or  rather 
to  the  courtiers  of  the  new  reign,  to  lack  in  point  and  boldness; 
and  a  new  conclusion  was  put  to  it,  replacing  the  punishment  of 
the  counterfeit  emperor  by  a  transformation  into  a  pumpkin. 

Claudius,  it  may  be,  merited  this  funeral  oration,  which 
mocks  the  masters  of  heaven  as  well  as  those  of  earth ;  but  it 
was  not  the  affair  of  the  flatterer  uf  Claudius  to  write  it.^ 
However,  I  am  not  certain  that  Horace  and  Augustus  himself 
would  not  have  laughed  in  secret  at  this  impertinent  response  to 
the  Carmen  sceculare  of  the  year  17  B.C.  Sixty-three  years  back 
Eoman  society  was  much  the  same,  but  the  satirical  pliilosopher 
pulled  off  the  mask  under  which  the  first  emperor  and  his  poet 
laureate  had  attempted  to  hide  it. 

^  Cons,  ad  Polyb.,  26,  31,  32.  The  Ludus  de  morte  Claudii,  vuhjo  Apokolokpitoftis,  is  a 
Meiiippean  satire,  a  mixture  of  prose  aud  verse;  the  anapasts  are  elegant  and  vivacious,  and 
strange  to  say,  recall  in  their  design  certain  hymns  of  the  Church. 


Agrippiua  and  Claudius  (Silver  Coin). 


CHAPTEE    LXXV. 

NERO  (13  OCTOBER,  54  A.D.— 9  JUNE,  68  A.D.). 

I. — The    ''  Quinquennium   Neronis." 

WE  arrive  at  the  fifth  emperor^  without  having  yet  seen  a 
natural  succession,  or  an  adoption  determined  by  reasons 
of  state.  The  Caesars  did  indeed  have  recourse  to  adoption,  even 
when  they  had  a  legitimate  posterity,  and  this  would  have  been 
admirable  had  it  been  a  care  for  the  public  welfare  which 
designated  the  individual ;  but  the  selections  were  usually  made 
at  random,  at  the  will  of  the  imperial  household  or  of  the 
praetorian  guard.  The  former  desired  a  prince  whom  they  might 
lead,  the  latter  an  emperor  whom  they  could  plunder ;  and  for 
this  anything  would  do,  boy  or  old  man,  imbecile^  pedant,  like 
Claudius,   or  a  ferocious  mountebank,  like  ^N^ero. 

The  new  master  of  the  world  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  of 
age,^  he  belonged  to  the  ^ens  Domitia^  and  the  branch  of  that 
family  called  ''  brazen-beard "  (Ahenobarbus).  Every  Eoman 
family  claimed  some  connection  with  the  gods,  and  the  legend 
among  the  Ahenobarbi  was  that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  aj)peared 
to  one  of  their  ancestors,  charging  him  to  announce  to  the  senate 
the  victory  of  Lake  Eegillus,  and  in  proof  of  their  divine  character 
had,  by  a  touch,  changed  his  black  beard  to  a  russet  colour.  This 
characteristic  remained  iu  the  family;  they  had  also  another:  it 
was  a  harsh  and  violent  race,  "  heads  of  iron,"  said  Crassus,  '^  and 
hearts   of  lead."      The  father  of   N'ero  had  killed  a  freedman  who 

'  The  official  name  of  Nero  in  inscriptions  and  upon  coins  is :  Nero  Claudius  Casar 
Augustus  Germanicus. 

^  The  word  is  used  in  its  Latin  sense  :  Claudius  was  irresolute,  and  very  feeble  in 
character  ;   not,  liowever,  feeble-minded. 

^  He  was  born  at  Antium,  the  loth  of  December,  37  a.d.  He  was  short-sighted  and  carried 
an  eyeglass  made  of  a  cut  emerald.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvii.  64.)  The  cognomen  of  the 
Claudian  family,  Nero,  was  an  old  Sabine  word  meaning  brave  and  hardy  :  fortis  et  strenuus 
(Suet.,  Tib.,  I). 
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refused  to  drink  to  intoxication.  Upon  the  Appian  "Way  he  had 
intentionally  crushed  a  child  under  his  horse's  hoofs ;  and  once, 
m  the  open  Forum,  had  knocked  out  the  eye  of  a  Eoman  knight 
who  had  the  boldness  to  differ  from  him. 

The  son  was  worthy  of  the  father.  He  was  by  nature  a 
hypocrite,  cowardly,  malicious,  and  as  such  well  prepared  for  the 
usual  crimes  of  Eoman  despots;  he  possessed,  moreover,  a  certain 
taste  for  poetry  and  art,  which,  in  his  incapacity  to  attain  either, 
rendered  him  envious  of  artists  and  poets,  and  finally  cruel  towards 
them.  We  have  before  us  a  vain  and  grotesque  tyrant,  a  vile 
profligate,  leaving  to  history  neither  a  thought  nor  an  act  worthy 
to  cover  the  least  of  his  infamous  deeds. 

Eminent  tutors,  huwever,  had  not  been  lacking  to  Nero  ;  but 
education  is  not  given  by  words  and  books  alone  ;  good  examples 
go  further  than  the  choicest  instruction.  Accordingly,  the  lessons 
of  Burriis  and  Seneca  were  less  effectual  than  those  taught  the 
young  man  by  the  homicidal  and  licentious  court  which  surrounded 
him;  Xero  was  what  the  manners  of  the  time,  the  violent  temper 
which  he  inherited,  and,  above  all,  the  absolute  power  he  attained, 
made  him.  The  purple  which  his  three  predecessors  had  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  so  many  victims  Avas,  like  the  shirt  of  Xessus,  im- 
pregnated with  deadly  venom:  it  infected  with  the  cruelty  that 
made  first  an  executioner  and  afterwards  a  victim  of  the  rash  man 
who  dared  assume  it  without  being  capable  of  defending  himself 
against  its  subtle  poison. 

[DyTero,  besides,  was  not  the  pupil  of  a  sage;  Seneca,  to  whom 
Burrus  left  tlie  care  of  that  imperial  education,  was  not  so  much 
the  philosopher  that  he  has  been  called  as  he  was  the  Ehetorician, 
a  surname  that  Avas  given  to  his  father.  The  latter  was  wont  to 
be  declamatory  on  trivial  themes  ;  his  son  was  rhetorical  on 
subjects  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  philosopher  in  the  same  way 
that  Lucan  was  a  poet  and  Tacitus  a  historian,  the  latter  alone 
of  the  three  possessing  genius. 

Seneca  is  a  new  example  of  the  practical  tendencies  of  the 
Eoman  genius:  elegant  and  skilful  in  the  arrangement  of  words, 
he    traverses    all    schools,    but    stops    at   none,'   although    that    of 

^Ci.Epi.<t.,ZS.      His  writings   have   no  value   from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophic 
originahty.     He  adds  nothing  to  what  he  borrows. 
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Zeno  seems  to  have  had  his  literary  preference.  On  the  way 
he  gathered  up  those  moral  verities  which  form  the  common 
stock  of  humanity,  sure  to  be  found  in  differen^t  proportions  by 
those  who  look  for  them,  underlying  all  systems  which  have 
endured.  ^^It  is  only  sand  without  cement,"  Caligula  said  of  the 
writings  of  Seneca,  but  in  that  sand  glitter  specks  of  gold.^ 
Therefore  he  has  remained,  like  Cicero,  one  of  the  instructors  of 
youth;  in  the  time  of  Quintilian,  who  judges  him  with  severity 
and  yet  with  candour,  his  books  were  in  all  schools.^  There  is 
always  this  difference  between  the  two  philosophers,  that  the  style 
of  Seneca,  full  of  affectations  and  subtilties,  is  loaded  with  an 
ornamentation  which  is  not  the  grand  style,  while  the  diction  of 
Cicero  is  a  model  of  Latin  elegance.  In  the  latter,  everything 
is  simple  and  done  without  effort;  there  is  intelligence,  and 
of  the'  best  kind,  and  a  rich  moral  fervour  which  shows  the 
upright  man  and  good  citizen.  In  the  former,  the  rhetorician's 
work  is  too  manifest,  coldly  arranging  a  production  in  which 
there  is  more  art  than  conviction,  less  mental  power  than  talent 
of  saying  things  well.  At  that  epoch,  when  men  trifled  with 
everything,  even  with  life  itself,  and  literature  was  as  in 
our  own  days,  a  trade,  Seneca  remained  to  his  last  moment  a 
consummate  actor.  His  role  was  that  of  the  virtuous  man;  his 
theme,  moral  philosophy.  He  has  been  called  a  spiritual  director ; 
it  was  his  wish  to  be  so,  always  provided  that  he  should  be 
excused  from  directing  his  own  conscience,  and  he  carefully 
separated  his  maxims  and  his  conduct.  '''  In  his  books  he  con- 
demns tyranny,"  says  an  ancient  historian,^  ''and  he  was  a 
tyrant's  tutor  ;  courtiers,  and  he  was  never  absent  from  court ; 
flattery,  and  no  man  ever  flattered  so  basely."^  He  extolled 
poverty,    in    the   midst   of    vast   wealth;^    virtue,    and   if    we   may 


'  Plutarch  in  a  work  wliicli  we  have  lost,  but  wliich  Petrarch  had  read,  declared  that 
no  Greek  writer  could  be  compared  to  him  for  moral  precepts.    (Lipsius,  Froley.  in  Senec.) 

^  Inst,  orat.f  x.  1.     Fronto  is  still  more  severe. 

^  Dion,  who  is  very  severe  to  him  (cf .,  Ixi.  10 ;  Ixii.  2).  He  accuses  Seneca  of  having, 
by  the  exorbitant  usury  he  obtained  upon  loans,  amounting  in  all  to  10,000,000  drachmas, 
caused  in  great  part  the  revolt  in  Britain.  Seneca  himself  admits  that  he  carried  his 
commercial  transactions  as  far  as  Egypt.     {Epist.,  77;   De   Vita  beata,  17.) 

*  Let  the  reader  peruse  his  Consolations  to  Folybus  and  his  Treatise  on  Clemency^ 
written  after  the  murder  of  Britannicus. 

Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  42  j  xiv.  52 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xiv.  5. 
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believe  Dion/  he  was  scarcely  better  than  his  contemporaries;  a 
simple  life,  in  gardens  rivallino;  the  emperor's  own,  and  in  villas 
filled  with  all  the  luxuries  of  Eomau  refinement.  <<  I  should  like 
to  know,"  said  an  ex-proconsul  in  the  open  senate  during  the 
time  of  Seneca's  greatest  favour,  "1  should  like  to  know  by  what 
philosophic   procedure   he   has  in    four   years    amassed    300,000,000 
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Bust  of  Seueca.- 


sesterces."^  To  conclude  as  he  had  lived,  he  died  with  em- 
phasis.  In  spite  of  his  treatise  concerning  Providence  and  his 
eulogies  upon  suicide,  after  the  manner  of  Cato,  he  held  too 
strongly  to  life  to  anticipate  ]S"ero  ;  but  when  the  fatal  messenger 
came,  he  made  libations  to  Jupiter  Liberator,  declaimed  his  most 
brilliant  maxims,  and,  through  jealousy,  perhaps,  encoui'aged  his 
wife,  the  beautiful  Paulina,  to  die  with  him. 

^  Dion,  Ixi.  10 ;  Tac,  An7i.,  xiii.  42. 

'  Museum  of  Naples.      The  authenticity  of  this  bust  has  been  of  late  disputed 
"  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  42. 
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These  words  may  seem  hard,  but  we  well  know,  in  what 
concerns  action  and  the  energetic  and  rational  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  what  these  intellectual  men  are  worth  whose  cadenced 
periods  should  never  have  been  heard  save  in  the  pr^torium  or 
from  the  chair  of  (iuintilian.  Elsewhere  we  will  do  justice  to  the 
writer  who  has  best  responded  to  the  needs  of  these  terrible  days 
by  his  philosophy  of  death.^  Here  we  are  considering  the  man, 
under  the  assumed  character  of  a  sage,  whom  Agrippina  employed 
as  her  son's  preceptor,  and  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  this 
egotist  who,  after  the  care  of  his  fortune  and  reputation,  saw 
nothing  of  any  greater  worth  than  the  art  of  discoursing  well,  could 
not  be  other  than  a  poor  teacher  and  an  inadequate  minister. 

Seneca  could  not  devise  for  his  pupil  any  better  system  of 
education  than  the  method  at  that  time  in  use,  concerning  which 
we  have  the  details.  Ehetoric  was  its  basis,  and  it  took  the  form 
of  a  study  of  the  poets,  that  is,  of  the  abuse  of  harmonious  words, 
brilliant  images,  ideas  sometimes  vague,  sometimes  too  precise,  and 
the  perpetual  employment  of  that  mythology  which  made  the 
gods  descend  upon  earth  so  often  tliat  the  mind  had  no  cause 
to  look  upward  to  the  skies.  Suetonius  even  accuses  Seneca  of 
concealing  from  the  young  prince  the  ancient  orators  whose  virile 
words  ruled  cities,  that  he  might  protect  his  own  discourses  from 
the  dangerous  comparison  between  true  eloquence  and  declama- 
tion.^ The  pupil,  like  his  master,  had  a  brilliant  exterior:  for 
the  senate  and  the  public  appearance,  a  grave  air,  pompous 
phrases,  and  effective  language.  But  in  private  life  he  was 
allowed  to  form  low  or  frivolous  tastes.  Seneca  had  anticipated 
Eousseau's  advice:  Xero  learned  to  do  manv  thin^cs  with  which 
it  was  designed  to  occupy  or  distract  his  mind— he  could  paint, 
engrave  and  carve,  could  drive  a  chariot,  accompany  himself  upon 
the   lyre,  could   even   compose    verses    with   assistance.^      It   would 


^  In  chapter  Ixxxvii.  §  2.  Garat,  who  set  about  re-reading  Seneca  during-  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  said  :  "  There  was  but  one  thing  left  for  us  to  learn— how  to  die."  This  is  almost  the 
whole  of  Seneca's  philosophy.     Cf.  Ilavet,  le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

'  A  cognitione  veterum  oratoruyn  Seneca  [principem  avertit)',  quo  diutius  in  admiratione  sui 
detineret  {Nero,  52). 

'  A  very  able  writer  says  of  him  :  "  He  painted  well,  and  was  a  good  sculptor  ;  his  poetry 
was  good."  Suetonius  {Nero,  52)  says  in  effect,  that  he  did  all  this,  but  does  not  add  that  he 
did  it  well,  and  Tacitus  {Ann,,  xiii.  3)  only  gives  liim  credit  for  having  learned  the  elements 
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have   been   far   better   had  ho   been  trained  to  the  management  of 
affairs. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  been  well  enough  if,  to  regulate 
such  external  and  multiform    activity,  the    tutor   had    been   able   to 
implant  in  the  heart   of   his   pupil  those   strong   doctrines   of   duty 
which   are    to    the    moral    life   what    ballast    is    to    the    ship— the 
condition    of    equilibrium    and    steadiness.     Not    that    Seneca    was 
sparing   of  good   advice :    he   gave   much  and  in  a  magisterial  tone. 
If  he  wished  to  recommend   clemency,  he   dedicated  to  the  young 
prince  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and   made   haste  to  publish  it;    or 
he    prepared    another    upon    anger,    in    the    finest    pedagogic    style. 
Vanity,   that    disease    of   artists,   so   fatal    to    statesmen^   led    him    to 
compose    on    all    occasions    discourses    for    his    pupil,    after    each    of 
which  the  city  resounded  with  praise   of  the  philosopher's    wisdom 
and  the  writer's  genius.^    This  was  for  his  advantage;  but  such  an 
education,   all  words  and  figures,   pedantic,   declamatory,   and   false, 
led  Nero  to  attach  no  more  serious  importance  to  the  virtues  thus 
recommended   to   him  than  to  the  other  themes   habitual  to  rheto- 
ricians.      He    listened   more    willingly  and   understood   better  when 
Seneca   said  to   him  what  Yilleroy  remarked  to  Louis  XV.   when  a 
boy:    ^'Look    at    that    city,    those    people:    all    is   yours.'' ^      What 
possible    use    were    the    maxims    of    Zeno    to    this    young    madman 
after  such  teaching  as  to  his  omnipotence? 

It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  this  was  intention  on  Seneca's  part, 
and  that  it  was  for  his  advantage,  in  order  to  retain  the  power,  to 
teach  Nero  no  part  of  his  royal  trade.  To  teach  this,  Seneca 
needed  to  know  it  himself;  and  it  is  probable  the  philosopher  had 
neither  the  practical  sense  nor  the  firm  will  which  make  the  great 
minister.^ 

We  may  also  doubt  whether  the  austere  reputation  of  Burrus 
is  more  firmly  based  than  that  of  Seneca.  His  culpable  com- 
pliance with  Nero's   wishes   is   matter   of   history,   and   Josephus,   a 

of  poetry  ....  Inesse  sihi  elementa  doctrincp  ostendehat  ....  Nerva,  the  future  emperor,  was 
one  of  the  revisers  of  Nero's  poetry.     Cf.  Martial.  Epif/ram.,  vii.  70. 

^  .  .  .  .  Crehris  orationihus  quas  Seneca  testijicando  quam  honenta  pr<eciperet,  vel  jactandi 
inyenii,  voce  principis  vulgabat  {Ann.,  xiii.  11). 

^  If  thesi  are  not  the  exact  terms  the  sense  is  the  same, 

^Philosophers  and  men  of  letters  have  naturally  great  indulgence  for  Seneca;  not  so 
historians.     Cf.  H.  Schiller,  Gesch.  des  Nero,  passim,  and  pp.  294  et  sqq. 
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contemporary,  accuses  him  of  having  sold  to  the  Svrians,  for  a 
great  sum  of  money,  the  imperial  letters  which  became  the  cause  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews  and  their  great  war.^ 

This  excuse,  however,  may  be  made  for  both:  Nero  had 
scarcely  emerged  from  childhood  when  he  came  into  possession  of 
imperial  power;  for  how  long  a  time  will  he  be  able  to  control  his 
passions,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  where  the  wisest  were  so  rarely 
masters  of  theirs?  Five 
years,  was  the  reply  of 
the  old  historians,  who 
forget  that  during  this 
much-praised  qiiinquefi' 
nium  occurred  two 
murders,  that  of  Britan- 
nicus  and  that  of 
Agrippina.  It  is  true 
that  the  removing  of 
an  heir  presumptive 
passed  for  prudence  at 
that  time,  and  that 
murders  in  the  ruler's 
own  family  were  re- 
garded as  domestic 
Concerns  w^ith  which  the 
public  had  no  right 
to  intermeddle. 

Like  Caligula,  Nero 
began  well,  and,  being  spoiled  by  power,  ended  as  he  did.  In  a 
discourse  composed  for  him  by  Seneca,-  the  young  emperor 
promised  the  senate  to  take  Augustus  as  his  model,  and  to  keep 
the  imperial  household  distinct  from  the  State,  so  that  public 
affairs  should  no  longer  be  managed  by  favourites  and  in  the 
secrecy  of  the  palace,  but  openly  by  senators  and  consuls,  the 
legitimate  magistrates  of  the  State.  The  delighted  senate  sought  to 
bind    the   new   ruler    to    his    promises,    decreeing    that    his    words 

*  TltiBovoi  [Bo?~/J|uov]  iroWolq  xprj^amv  (Ant.  Jud.,  XX.  8). 

^  Tacitus   remarks  that   Nero  was  the  first  of    the  CcTsars  who  liad  occasion  to  borrow 
another's  eloquence  (Ann.,  xiii.  3). 


Nero  as  a  Child  (Bust  of  the  Cabinet  de  France, 

No.  3,298). 


I 
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should  be  engraved  on  a  silver  plate,  and  solemnly  read  aloud  by 
the  consuls  every  year. 

But  the  discourse  having  been  recited,  and  the  show  ended, 
Nero  returned  to  his  pleasures  and  to  the  young  companions  who 
already  flattered  his  da^^Tiing  passions,  finding  eulogies  for  all 
his  follies  and  excuses  for  all  his  crimes.  The  frivolous  and 
ambitious  court  gathering  about  him  did  not  venture,  as  yet, 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  other,  over  which  his  mother  and 
the  old  statesmen  reigned.  Otho,  the  licentious  Petronius  whom 
Nero  called  the  arbiter  of  taste,  and  all  the  gay  companions  of 
the  young  emperor,  still  respected  Agrippina;  Burrus  awed  them, 
and    Seneca   was    too    yielding    to   excite  their    ill-will.      For    the 

moment  Nero  is  the  good  son,  the  good  young 
prince;  he  has  caresses  for  his  mother,  pity  for 
the  unfortunate,  sympathizing  words  when  there 
must  be  severity.  At  the  first  combat  of  gladiators 
he   will    have    no    one    killed :    and    one    day,    when 

Laurelled  ^  j,      »taxv-xx 

AfTTippina.       Burrus   brings   him   two    death-sentences   to   sign,    he 
Gold  Coin  of  the   cries,    ^^  Alas  !    I   would   that    I    could   not   write  ^'^ 

year  51  A.p.         a         i  i  »»iitc. 

Another  day  when  the  senate  addresses  formal  thanks 
to  him,  he  bids  them  forbear,  saying :  ''  Wait  until  I  deserve  it." 
Seneca  doubtless  suggested  the  reply;  this  sentimentality,  very 
uncharacteristic  of  a  Eoman,  made  part  of  the  role  which  the  philo- 
sopher desired  his  pupil  to  play,  and,  believing  above  all  things  in 
well-turned  periods  and  effective  phrases,  Seneca  felt  that  every- 
thing was  secured  when  the  prince  had  well  recited  his  lesson. 

Agrippina,  on  her  part,  was  not  anxious  that  her  son's  mind 
should  mature  early.  She  had  raised  Nero  to  the  imperial  throne 
chiefly  that  she  might  reign  under  his  name.  It  is  said  that  an 
astrologer  had  predicted  to  her  that  her  son  should  be  emperor, 
but  that  he  would  destiw  her  life.  *^  Let  me  die,"  she  replied, 
"if  he  but  reign."  Like  so  many  other  anecdotes  this  is  made 
after  the  event,  and  shows  only  one  side  of  Agrippina's  character. 
The  sentiment  ascribed  to  her  by  the  French  poet  is  truer: 

Je  le  craindrais  bientot,  s'il  ne  me  craignait  plus. 

The   empress   could  not  expect   to   retain   the    supreme   power 

^  Sen.,  de  Clem.,  ii,  1. 
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entirely  in  her  own  hands,  but  she  hoped  to  have  a  share  of 
it.  Burrus  and  Seneca,  who  owed  to  her  their  elevation,  and 
Pallas  the  freedman,  steward  of  the  palace 
and  favourite  of  the  empress,  could  not  be 
expected  to  oppose  her  designs,  and  Nero 
himself  appeared  to  agree  in  the  partition 
of  authority.  We  have  seen  that^  she 
had  caused  the  death  of  IN'arcissus  for  her 
own  interest,  and  that  of  Silanus  for  her 
son's ;  and  her  maternal  forethought  did 
not  stop  here.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
opposition  of  the  two  ministers  ^  she  would, 
by  other  murders,  have  freed  Nero,  with- 
out his  connivance,  from  all  future  ob- 
stacles. Accordingly  the  emperor  showed 
himself  grateful  for  this  love  of  the  lioness 
defending  her  young  with  teeth  and  claws;  his  first  countersign 
given  to  the  guard  was :  To  the  best  of  mothers.  She  never 
left  him,  writing  his  despatches,  dictating  his 
replies  to  ambassadors,  and  that  all  the  city 
should  see  her  influence  over  him,  she  accom- 
panied him  in  his  litter,  or  caused  him  to  walk 
beside  that  in  which  she  was  carried.^  She  would 
not  have  dared  to  accompany  him  to  the  Curia; 
but  he  assembled  the  senate  in  the  imperial  palace, 
and,  behind  a  veil,  she  was  able  to  hear  all 
that  passed.  On  one  occasion,  when  Nero  was 
receiving  the  Armenian  deputies,  she  approached,  intending  to  seat 
herself  at  the  emperor's  side,  but  Nero,  warned  by  Seneca,  came 
down    to    meet    her,    by    this    mark    of    respect    preventing    what 


Laurelled  Agrippina.'' 


Busts  of  Xero  and 

Agrippiua,  borne 

by  an  Eagle.^ 


'  See  p.  452.      Narcissus  had  opposed  her  marriage   with  Claudius ;    he  also  possessed 
100,000,000  sesterces,  which  she  secured. 

^  .  .  .  .  Ibaturque  in  cades  nisi  Afranius  Burrus  et  AnncBus  Seneca  obviam  issent  (Tac, 
Ann.,  xiii.  2). 

^  Cabinet  de  France,  Cameo,  No.  231. 

*  Matri  summajn  omnium  rerum  privatarum  publicarumque  permisit  (Suet.,  Nero,^.     Cf. 
Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  11.)      Agrippina's  head  is  never  alone  on  the  Roman  coins,  except  on  Greek 
or  Asiatic  pieces;  but  it  is  repeated  with  that  of  Nero  on  a  large  number.     Cf.  Eckhel,  Doctr 
num.,  i.  p.  Ixx.  and  ii.,  passim;  Mionnet,  W.,  passim ,  Cohen,  i.  175-6, 

'  Cabinet  de  France,  Cameo,  No.  237. 
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Agrippiua  and 

Kero 
(Gold  Coin). 


would  have  scandalized  even  the  Romans  of  that  period:  the 
public  manifestation  of  a  woman's  arrogant  intermeddling  in  affairs 
of  State.^ 

It   soon    began    to   appear    necessary   to   the   two    ministers    to 
restrain    this    domination   which    had    disgraced    Claudius,    and    to 

cause  the  emperor  to  be  respected,  even  by  his 
mother.  Unfortunately,  Burrus  and  Seneca,  notwith- 
standing the  austerity  of  their  doctrines,  found  no 
other  expedient  for  breaking  down  Agrippina's 
influence  than  that  of  encouraging  the  passions  of 
the  young  emperor.  His  friends  Otho  and  Senecio 
had  more  licence  given  them,  and  Seneca  himself 
was  concerned  in  the  intrigue  with  which  Xero's  career  of  profli- 
gacy began,  one  of  that  philosopher's  relatives  lending  his  own 
name  to  cover  the  emperor's  Ualwn  with  Acte,  a  freedwoman.  He 
excused  himself,  doubtless,  before  his  own  philosophy,  by  repeating 
the  line  which  an  old  commentator  on  Juvenal  attributes  to  him : 
"Let  us  prevent  this  wild  boast  from  once  tasting  blood.'' ^ 

Xero  threw  liimsolf  with  ardour  into  the  path  thus  opened  to 
him,  and  soon  began  to  talk  of  repudiating  his  virtuous  wife, 
Octavia,  and  marrying  Acte.  Agrippiua  meanwhile  complained 
that  they  had  given  her  a  slave  for  a  rival;  and,  by  her 
reproaches,  merely  alienated  her  son  from  herself.  Perceiving 
this,  she  changed  her  tone  and  conduct,  and  lavished  upon  hin"^ 
pleasures  and  gold,  for  Pallas  had  made  a  fortune  for  her  equal 
to  that  possessed  by  the  emperor  himself.  It  was,  however,  too 
late:  her  caresses  were  as  ineffectual  as  her  auger  had  been.  "I 
should  prefer,"  Xero  said,  ^^to  renounce  the  imperial  power  rather 
than  support  this  tyranny."-^  The  ministers,  by  causing  the 
disgrace  of  Pallas,  left  Agrippiua  no  uncertainty  as  to  her  own 
loss  of  influence.^  At  this  blow,  Agrippiua  broke  out  into  threats 
that   she   would   reveal   all:    she  Avould  present  Britannicus   to  the 


'  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  5. 

'Ad  Sat,  V.  109 :  Xon  fore  savo  iUi  leoni  quin,  giistato  semel  hominis  oruore,  ingenita 
redeat  scecitia.  ^ 

'  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  2 ;  Suet.,  Nero,  2^ :  Dion,  Ixi.  2.      . 

'  He  wa3  replaced  in  the  manacrement  of  the  finances  of  the  imperial  household  by  the 
freedman  Etruscus,  who  retained  his  position  untU  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Cf.  Statins'  and 
Martial.  .«  »  v* 
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praetorians,  would  publish  all  the  crimes  of  the  Csesars,  the 
poisonings  and  incest,  and  would  restore  to  the  legitimate  heir  the 
paternal  crown  which  an  usurper  retained  to  insult  his  mother. 

Nero  too  well  remembered  the  ^'food  of  the  gods"^  not  to 
be  beforehand  with  her.  Britannicus,  says  Tacitus,  was  entering 
upon  his  fifteenth  year.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  Saturnalia,  Nero 
and  he  were  playing  with  other  lads  of  their  age,  and  the  party 
drew  lots  for  the  royalty  ;  the  lot  fell  to  the  emperor,  who  gave 
the  others  orders  easy  to  execute,  but  bade  his  brother  come 
forward  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly  and  sing  them  some  song, 
to  exhibit  the  fine  voice  which  had  been  so  much  praised."^ 
Nero  hoped  to  embarrass  the  boy  and  raise  a  laugh  at  his 
expense.  Britannicus,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  gave  the  old  verses 
of  Ennius:^  "O  my  father!  O  my  country!  0  house  of 
Priam,"  etc. 

By  these  complaints  of  another  royal  boy  deprived  of  the 
paternal  heritage,  Britannicus  seemed  to  recall  his  own  misfor- 
tunes and  the  usurpation.  Public  emotion  was  excited ;  the  young 
emperor's  hatred  was  increased  thereby,  and  from  that  day  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  set  himself  free  from  the  imprudent  youth 
who  dared  to  remember  the  past.  Locusta  was  still  kept  alive, 
and  a  tribune  of  the  praetorians  had  her  in  charge.  Nero  called 
the  soldier  and  ordered  a  poison  which  Locusta  prepared,  but 
which  was  too  feeble  or  seemed  to  the  emperor  too  slow.  He 
threatened  the  tribune,  and  struck  the  poisoner  a  blow  with  his 
own  hand ;  he  ordered  her  immediate  execution,  but  she  remon- 
strated, saying  that  it  was  her  intention  to  avoid  sudden  death 
in  order  to  conceal  the  murder.  ^^Am  I  afraid  of  the  Julian^ 
law  ? "  cries  the  imperial  assassin ;  and  he  will  have  Locusta 
prepare  at  once  in  the  palace,  under  his  own  eyes,  a  more  rapid 
poison;  he  tries  its  eifect  upon  animals,  and  will  have  the  dose 
increased. 

It  had  been  the  custom  at  table  for  the  younger  members  of 


^  Qiu)v  jSpuJiia  :  this  was  the  name  given  to  mushrooms,  in  memory  of  the  dish  by  means  of 
which  Claudius  had  been  made  a  god,  by  poisoning  him, 

^  Suetonius  (Nero,  33)  says  that  Britannicus  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  that  this  was  one  of 
the  reasons  wliy  Nero  hated  him. 

'  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Justus  Lipsius.     The  verses  are  in  Cicero  (Titsc,  iii.  19). 

*  De  venejiciis. 
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the  imperial  family  to  partake  of  a  separate  and  more  frugal  repast 
in  the  presence  of  their  elders.  Britannieus  still  sat  among  the 
children,  but  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  eating  nothing  until  the 
dish  had  been  tasted  by  a  confidential  slave.  To  kill  both  slave 
and  master  would  have  revealed  the  crime.  Britannieus  was 
handed  a  beverage  which  the  slave  could  taste  with  impunity, 
but  so  hot  that  the  prince  called  for  water  to  render  it  cooler,  and 
with  the  water  the  poison  was  added  to  the  cup.  The  unfortunate 
boy  fell  senseless.  Some  screamed  with  terror,  others  fled  from 
the  table,  but  those  who  had  most  presence  of  mind  remained 
seated,  and  looked  at  Xero,  who,  with  perfect  composure,  said  to 
them:  "  This  is  an  attack  of  epilepsy  to  which  my  brother  is 
subject ;  he  will  speedily  recover  consciousness."  And  he  went 
on  drinking,  while  slaves  took  up  the  body  to  bear  it  to  the 
funeral  pile  which  had  been  made  ready  in  advance  for  the  last 
scion  of  the  Claudian  familv. 

ft. 

On  the  morrow  Xero  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  apologized 
for  the  promptness  of  the  obsequies.  It  had  been,  he  said,  the 
custom  of  their  ancestors  to  withdraw  from  public  observation  the 
funerals  of  the  yoimg,  not  to  prolong  the  grief  by  more  formal 
obsequies.  For  himself,  deprived  of  a  brother's  support,  all  his 
hope  now  depended  upon  the  State — a  new  motive  for  the  senate 
and  the  people  to  surround  with  their  affection  a  prince  left  alone 
from  a  family  bom  for  the  supreme  power. 

Agrippina,  who  was  present  at  the  banquet,  recognized  her 
own  teaching,  and  with  Britannieus  her  last  hope  perished;  nor 
could  she  conceal  her  terror.  In  the  citv  not  a  voice  was  raised 
against  the  fratricide,  and  many  even  excused  it;^  the  noblest,  even 
the  most  austere,  persons  in  Eome,  says  Tacitus— by  these  words 
doubtless  indicating  Burrus  and  Seneca — made  themselves  accom- 
plices by  accepting  the  lands  and  palaces  of  the  victim  (55  a.d.). 
Seneca  even  went  further:  a  few  months  later  he  dedicated  to 
IS'ero  his  treatise  upon  Clemency,  in  which  he  congratulated  the 
young    emperor    on    not    having    as    yet    shed    a    drop    of    blood.^ 

^  Tlerique  hominum  ignoscehant ,  nntiquax  fratrum  discordias  et  insociahile  regnum  cesti- 
mantes  (Tac,  Aim.,  xiii.  17). 

^  De  Clem.,  1,  2,  9.  Merivale  even  believes  (vi.,  03-5)  that  Seneca  knew  what  was  done 
and  aided  in  it.  Dr.  Raabe,  in  his  work  on  Nero,  expresses  the  same  opinion  :  So  sind  (Seneca 
und  Bvnms)  und  bleihen  sie  dooh  immer  in  den  Augen  der  Nachwelt  Kindermorder"  (p.  110). 


Locusta  also  had  her  reward,  impunity  and  vast  domains;  with 
them,  however,  the  obligation  to  make  pupils  in  her  art,  which 
seems  to  have  become  an  institution  of  State. ^ 

Agrippina,  however,  did  not  retire  from  the  conflict.  She 
amassed  money,  and  flattered  the  senators  and  centurions,  as  if  to 
gather  a  party  :  at  least  it  was  so  asserted.  Xero  then  deprived 
her  of  her  guards  and  sent  her  away  from  the  palace ;  he  did  not, 
however,  break  with  her,   but,   from  this  time  forward,   he  visited 


Nero  as  a  Parrot,  diiven  by  Locusta  as  a  Grasshopper."* 

her  rarely,  and  always  accompanied  by  a  guard,  as  if  he  feared 
some  treason,  and  manifesting  coldness  and  embarrassment  in  his 
manner  towards  her.  The  disgrace  of  the  empress  was  quickly 
recognized  ;  all  abandoned  her  save  a  few  women  who  still  visited 
her,  either  from  some  remaining  affection,  or  more  probably  to  take 
a  feminine  pleasure  in  her  humiliation.  An  incident  worthy  of  an 
oriental  court  came  near  precipitating  the  catastrophe  which  some 
persons  now  began  to  foresee.  Agrippina  had  a  friend,  Julia 
Silana,^  widow  of  that  Silius  who  had  been  Messalina's  lover.  This 
person,  no  longer  young  but  extremely  rich,  proposed  to  take  a 
young  husband.     Agrippina,  not  so   old  as  Julia,  and  remaining  in 


It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  maintained  in  Germany  (Stahr,  Agrippina,  p.  247),  and  even  in 
England,  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fable.  I  have  said  in  its  place  why  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  muixier  of  Germanicus  under  Tiberius ;  for  contrary  reasons^  I  absolutely  do  believe  in  that 
of  Britannieus  under  Nero. 

^  .  .  .  .  impunitatem,  prcediaque  ampla,  sed  et  discipulos  dedit  (Suet.,  Nero,  33). 

'■*  Pompeian  painting,  often  called  the  Caricature  of  Seneca,  but  also  regarded  as  Locusta 
driving  Nero.     (Monaco,  le  Musee  national  de  Naples,  pi.  16.) 

^  Cf.  Borghesi,  CEuvres,  v.  200. 
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widowliood,  considered  the  intention  unbecoming/  and  prevented 
the  marriage.  To  revenge  herself,  JSiluna  caused  the  empress  to  be 
accused  by  two  of  her  clients  of  inciting  to  revolt  Eubellius 
Plautus,  who  on  the  mother's  side  was  as  near  akiu  to  Augustus 
as  was  Nero.  The  emperor  was  to  be  assassinated,  upon  which 
Agrippina,  marrying  Eubellius,  would  reign  jointly  with  him.  The 
two  clients  dared  not  go  straight  to  the  palace  with  so  grave 
a  revelation,  but  repeated  Avliat  they  had  been  taught  to  a  freedman 
of  Nero's  aunt  Domitia,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Agrippina,  and  the 
freedman,  delighted  to  serve  his  mistress's  hatred,  revealed  the 
whole  to  the  actor  Paris,  an  old  comrade  in  slavery.  The  latter 
had  free  entry  to  the  palace  at  all  times,  and  he  now  came  to  the 
emperor  during  a  nocturnal  debauch.  On  hearing  the  story  Nero 
was  tilled  with  terror  and  rage :  he  wished  to  kill  them  all, 
beginning  with  his  mother,  and  to  expel  Burrus,  who  had  been 
blind  to  this  conspiracy,  doubtless  because  he  owed  his  fortune  to 
the  empress.  Seneca  calmed  the  imperial  anger  by  explaining  to 
Nero,  that,  although  there  was  an  accusation,  there  were  as  yet  no 
proofs ;  and  13 arras  promised  that  the  empress  should  die  if  she 
could  not  prove  herself  innocent. 

In  the  morning  13 arras,  Seneca,  and  the  freedmen  went  to  her 
dwelling,  and  the  haughty  empress  was  reduced  to  appear  before 
her  own  creatures  as  an  accused  person.  She  did  this  with  her 
accustomed  arrogance,  demanded  an  interview  with  the  emperor, 
and,  instead  of  begging  for  her  life,  ordered  her  accusers  to  be 
punished,  and  that  positions  of  importance  should  be  bestowed  on 
those  who  had  proved  themselves  her  friends.  For  once  again 
Nero  obeyed  his  mother.  Silana  was  condemned  to  exile,"  her 
clients,  to  banishment  from  Home,  the  too  zealous  freedman,  to 
death,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  rest. 

These  gloomy  stories  of  the  palace  have  become,  owing  to 
Tacitus  and  to  tlie  general  taste  for  dramatic  narrative,  almost  the 
sole  history  of  the  emperors;  there  is,  however,  another,  and 
Seneca  and  Burrus,  now  more  at  liberty,  were  making  it,  as  they 
essayed  by  wise  measures   to  conciliate  for  their  pupil  the  affection 


'  Impudicam  et  cenjentem  annis  dictitam  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  lU). 

^  The  difference  between  exile  and  banishment  (relet/atio)  was  that  the  former  destroyed, 
and  the  latter  did  not  destroy,  the  civil  rights  of  the  person  punished. 
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of  the  senate  and  the  provinces.     These  two  ministers,  who  under  a 
different    master    or   with    a   firmer   character   of    their    own,  might 
have    preserved    their    honour,    showed     sufficient    ability    in    tlie 
ordinary  affairs  of  government.    They  complemented  each  other  well, 
the   philosopher   supplying   what   the    soldier  and  statesman  lacked, 
and   they  gave    the    rare    example    of   t\vo    friends    dividing    power 
without  any  mutual  treason.^      They  took  measures  against  counter- 
feiters,'-^  caused  dishonest  pleaders  to  be  condemned,"^  suppressed  the 
dues  which  had  been  paid  to  judges,  supporting  the  principle  that 
the  State  owed  its  citizens    gratuitous  justice;^  and  listened  to  the 
complaints  that   were  still  made  against  dishonest  publicans.      This 
is  not  to   say  that  the  old  exactions  had  reappeared,  but  only  that 
the    people,    habituated    to    order    and    justice,    had    become    more 
fastidious.      Seneca  understood,  better  than  the  mocking  spitefulness 
of  the   ApokoloJcf/ntosls  would  maKo  us  believe,  the  new  paths  upon 
whicli  men  had  entered.      The  citizen  of  the  town  of   Corduba,  the 
philosopher    who,    in    his  'writings,    even    went    far    to    efface    the 
difference  between  the  slave  and  the  patrician,  could  not  in  public 
affairs    make    great    account    of    Eomau    supremacy    and    provincial 
inferiority.      Thus  by  the  progress  of  ideas,   und  by  reason    of    the 
very    position    of    the    emperors     themselves     since     the    time    of 
Tiberius    towards  the  aristocracy,  the  provinces  saw  their  condition 
ameliorated.       For    twenty    years    after    his    detith    the    memory    of 
Nero  Avas  cherished   in   the    East,    and    everywhere,  saAe  in  Eome 
and  Italy,  Domitian  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  ruler. 

At  the  instigation  of  his  counsellors  Nero  proposed  in  the 
year  58  a.d.  a  measure  which  we  should  call  verv  democratic 
namely,  the  suppression,  in  favour  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
poor,  of  all  indirect  taxes,  which  would  have  implied,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  augmentation  of  the  taxes  on  property 
and  on  inheritances.  The  rich,  to  whom  this  project  was  unfavour- 
able, caused  the  senate  to  reject  the  imperial  measure,  and  Tacitus, 


It  IS  a  singular  fact  that  Seneca  and  Suetonius  never  but  once  mention  the  name  of 
Burrus  [de  Clem.,  7,  and  Xero,  35),  and  the  two  Plinvs  never.  A\'e  know  him,  and  only  imper- 
fectly, througli  Tacitus. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  41  ;  Suet.,  Nero,  17  ;    Paulus,  Sent.,  v.,  all  of  chapter  25,  and  especiallv 
paragraph  6. 

Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  30,  33,  o'J  ;  xiv.  18,  28,  46. 

Suet.,  Nero,  17  :  Prcebente  cerario  yratuita. 
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always  friendly  to  the  higher  class,  congratulates  himself  on  the 
failure  of  a  plan  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  impracticable,  but 
certainly  was  incomprehensible  to  him.^  However,  some  useful 
reforms  were  made.  It  was  directed  that  the  regulations  made  in 
regard  to  each  form  of  tax  should  be  publicly  posted,  so  that  the 
tax-payers  might  be  able  to  know  perfectly  how  far  th(^.  rights 
of  the  publicans  extended.  At  the  end  of  a  year  there  was 
release   from   any   tax   w^hich   the   collector   might   have   omitted  to 

levy ;  for  com- 
plaints, on  the  con- 
trary',  all  days  were 
legal ;  the  magis- 
trates were  enjoined 
never  to  refuse  to 
examine  into  an 
accusation  against 
farmers  of  the 
revenue ;  and  all 
suits  of  this  kind 
were  to  be  settled 
in  the  Forum  before 
the  ordinary  judges, 
with  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the 
v_.  senate,    instead    of 


--%--■ 


being    brought   be- 


Kope  Dancer,  as  Fauu  (Monaco,  pi.  16). 


fore  the  officers  of 
the  treasury,  in 
that  case  both  judge  and  party.  Certain  advantages  were  granted 
the  corn-growing  provinces  in  the  matter  of  transportation  to  Rome: 
vessels  employed  in  this  service  ceased  to  be  comprised  in  the 
census,  so  that  merchants  beyond  sea  no  longer  paid  any  tax 
upon  such  portion  of  their  fortune  as  was  represented  by  their 
vessels.  The  mania  for  games  had  seized  upon  the  provinces ;  all 
the  governors  desired  to  celebrate  them,  but  they  were  forbidden 
to   do    so,    since   it   w^as    usually    the    inhabitants    upon  whom   fell 


*  Ann. J  xiii.  50-51. 
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the  costs  of  this  ruinous  display.  Further  regulations  of  a  very 
wise  character,  says  Tacitus,  were  established,  but  they  were  not 
long  observed.  The  suppression  of  the  tax  of  the  fortieth  and 
fiftieth,^  and  of  some  other  dues  illegally  levied,  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  Trajan. 

At  Kome,  the  guards  stationed  to  preserve  order  at  the  games 
were  withdrawn,  in  order  that  the  people  might  appear  more  free, 
but  really  that  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  might  not  be  impaired. 
Men  who  had  served  as  informers  were  sought  out,  and  their 
recompense  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what  the  Poppa)an  law  had 
allowed;  senators  who  were  in  needy  circumstances  were  relieved;^ 
the  poor  were  protected  against  the  quaestors  of  the  treasury,  who 
used  their  right  of  search  too  severely;  the  public  credit  was 
reinforced  by  a  gift  of  40,000,000  sesterces  to  the  cerarlum;^  the 
people,  finally,  received  distributions  of  money  and  provisions,  and 
especially  were  entertained  with  games  and  theatrical  representa- 
tions. Notwithstanding  Nero's  taste  for  amusements  of  this  kind, 
play-actors  and  charioteers  were  expelled  from  Italy,  for  the  theatre 
and  the  cu'cus  had  become  places  for  cabals  and  factions. 

Another  measure  was  directly  fur  the  benefit  of  slaves :  at 
Eome  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  in  the  provinces  the  governors, 
were  required  to  receive  the  complaints  of  slaves  suffering  from 
the  cruelty  of  their  masters,^  and  later  the  Antonines  instituted 
for  cases  of  the  kind  a  severe  penalty.  This  is  a  proof  of  movement 
towards  a  more  generous  solution  of  this  great  social  question ;  it 
had  already  begun  under  Claudius,  and  will  be  seen  to  increase  in 
almost  every  reign,  and  bring  about  important  changes  in  legis- 
lation. But  the  old  Roman  party  which  had  just  proposed  the 
law  against  freedmcn  were  able  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  still 
more  terrible  one,  namely,  condenming  all  the  slaves  of  an 
assassinated   master    and     those    enfranchised    by   will   who    resided 


^  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  51.  The  four  per  cent,  tax  on  the  price  of  slaves  was  henceforth  paid, 
not  as  formerly  by  the  buyer,  but  by  the  seller,  as  was  the  case  in  all  sales ;  but  this  in  reality 
made  no  difference,  since  the  seller  aug-mented  his  price  by  so  much.     {Ann.,  xiii.  31.) 

^  They  received  an  annual  donation  of  500,000  sesterces  (Suet.,  Xero,  10). 

'  In  the  year  62  the  emperor  complained  in  an  edict  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  every  year 
60,000,000  sesterces  to  the  State,  to  refill  the  exhausted  cerarium,  and  he  appointed  a  commission 
composed  of  three  ex-consuls,  ad  vectigalia  publica,  doubtless  to  take  measures  lo  make  good  the 
deficit.     (Tac,  Anyi.,  xv.  18.) 

*  Sen.,  de  Bene/.,  iii.  22  ;  Digest,  i.  12, 1,  §  1 ;  ibid.,  xiii.  7,  24,  §  3. 
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under  his  roof,  to  yhare  the  punisliiiicnt  of  the  murderer.  If  they 
were  not  guilty  of  killing  their  master,  they  were  at  least  criminal 
in  not  having  defended  him.^  An  occasion  shortly  presented 
itself  for  enforcing  this  terrible  law.  The  prefect  of  the 
city  having  been  assassinated,  all  his  slaves,  four  hundred  in 
number,  were  ordered  to  execution.  The  populace,  seeking  to 
deliver  them,  armed  themselves  with  stones  and  sticks,  but 
Xero  promulgated  a  severe  edict,  and  lined  the  streets  through 
which  the  condemned  were  to  pass  with  the  prietorian  cohorts. 
The  people  now  began  to  have  pity  for  these  unfortunate  beings 
wliom  at  an  earlier  period  they  had  regarded  as  only  good  to 
furnish  amusement  in  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amplii- 
tlieatre.  Xero  was  the  author  of  the  law,  which  he  observed  for 
many  years,  of  never  admitting  sons  of  freedmen  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate. 

Througli  dislike  of  the  palace  functionaries  and  their  late 
domination,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  senate  were  disposed  to 
increase  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  freedmen,  by 
permitting  patrons  to  restore  to  servitude  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  unworthy  of  liberty.  This  was  calling  in  question  the 
position  of  a  crowd  of  citizens.  The  emperor  Avasely  refused  any 
general  measure  of  the  kind,  and  only  authorized  individual 
prosecutions  on  account  of  particular  occurrences  ; "'  but  he  suffered 
the  senate  to  suppress  the  fees  of  the  advocates  and  the  obliga- 
tion for  qutestors-elect  to  give  games  of  gladiators :  a  two-fold 
favour  to  the  aristocracy,  since  the  former  decision,  by  removing 
the  poor  from  the  bar,  gave  over  to  the  rich  the  influence  which 
that  function  secured  ;  and  the  latter  relieved  of  a  heavy  expense 
the  young  nobles  who  were  entering  on  public  life. 

Some  few  changes  were  made  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  inferior  magistrates.  What  remained  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
tribunes  and  asdiles  was  still  further  diminished  to  the  advantage  of 
the  jirietors  and  consids,  so  that  the  two  former  offices,  once  so 
important  in  the  State,  sank  to  the  condition  of  simple  magistracies 
of  the  city  of  Eome.  The  qua)stors,  to  whom  Claudius  had  intrusted 
the   administration   of   the   treasury,   lacked  authority   by   reason   of 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  32. 
-  I6id.,  2S-27. 
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their  youth ;  and  the  old  regulation  of  Augustus  was  revived,  giving 
this  office  to  ex-praetors.* 

Upon  the  Avhole,  Burrus  and  Seneca,  aided  by  the  senate,  for 
whom  they  manifested  great  consideration,  guided  the  State  sensiblv 
The  young  ruler  himself,  in  his  public  life,  appeared  with  dignity 
When,   as  consul,   he  sat  upon  the  tribunal,  he  was  attentive,  and 
hstened  carefully  to  those  who  pleaded  before  him,  forbidding  long 
harangues;    upon    the    conclusion    of    the    case,  he   did  not  at  once 
give   a    decision,   but   put    it   in    writing   the    following   day,    after 
having  privateiy  consulted  with  the  other  judges.      This  parade  of 
conscientiousness    ended    with    the    sitting  of  the  court,   and  Eome, 
which  had  marvelled  at  his  precocious  gravity,  learned  with  amaze- 
ment that   its  emperor  ran  about  the  city  streets  by  night  in  the 
disguise  of   a   slave,  frequenting    shops   and   taverns    to    break    and 
pillage,   or  attacking  late  pedestrians,  at   the   risk  of   finding   some 
one  stronger  than  himself.^'     Thus  it  happened  that  a  senator,""  Julius 
Montanus,    gave   him   back   with   interest   the   blows   received,  and 
very    nearly    caused    the    emperor's    death.      But    Julius    had    the 
imprudence  to  recognize  his  sovereign  brawler,  and  the  still  greater 
folly  of  humbly  apologizing   for   the   act.      Upon  this  the  emperor 
bethought  himself   of   his  tribunitian  inviolability,    and   the   senator 
was    obliged    to    die    by   his    own   hand.     From   that   time   forward 
Nero  did  not  again  risk  himself  without  guards,  who  followed  him 
at  a  distance,   and  in  case  of  need    interposed   an   armed   defence.^ 
By    day,    in    the    theatre,    the    emperor    disturbed    public    order, 
encouraging    the     applause    or    the    outcries,    exciting    the    people 
to  break  the  benches  and  to  fight  each  other  on  the  stage,  ending 
b}'   himself   taking    part    in   the    encounter,    and    throwing   missiles 
from  his  high  seat,  one  of  which,  striking   a   prietor,  wounded  him 
in  the  hand.^ 

These  coarse  follies  were  only  whims  willingly  pardoned  in  the 
young  emperor.  Sons  of  good  families  and  young  fops  (trossuli) 
considered    these    proceedings    vastly    amusing,    and    delighted    to 

'  Upon  these  reforms,  see  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  26-29,  31,  34.  Suetonius  says  {Nero,  16) :  Multa 
sub  eo  ammadcersa  severe  et  coercita  nee  minus  instituta. 

=  [These  pranks  are  attributed  to  Antiochus  Epiphan^..  by  Polybius,  and  to  our  Prince 
Henry  (V.)  by  Shakespeare.— ^-f/.] 

^  Tac,  An7i.,  xiii.  25. 

*  Suet.,  Neroj  256. 
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imitate  them,  which  they  did  so  effectually  that,  according  to 
Tacitus,  Eoiiie  by  night  resembled  a  city  taken  by  assault.  More- 
over, it  was  but  the  obscure  crowd  who  as  yet  furnished  material 
for  the  imperial  amusements.  But  passions  grew  apace  and  crimes 
were  about  to  begin. 


Toppsea.' 


II. — Murders  and  Orgies. 

Otho  had  married  Sabimi  Poppoea,  esteemed  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Eome.  The  very  type  of  an  ambitious  coquette,^  the 
model  of  those  women  who  have  not  the  excuse  of 
passion  for  their  misconduct,  she  loved  herself  only, 
worshipped  only  her  own  beauty,  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  her  own  fascinations. 
She  hoped  to  die  before  losing  the  charms  of  her  face, 
and  to  increase  their  effect  she  was  never  seen  without 
a  veil.  Otho  was  deeply  enamoured  of  Poppsea;^  but  he  committed 
the  error  of  praising  her  to  Nero,  who  desired  to  see  her.  Fasci- 
nated and  allured  by  artful  denials  and  skilful  coqueting,  he  soon 
forgot  both  the  virtuous  Octavia,  his  own  wife,  and  his  imprudent 
favourite,  the  husband  of  Popptea.  Otho  was  exiled,  as  governor 
of  Lusitania  (58  a.d.),  and  detained  in  that  remote  province  for 
ten  years. 

Up  to  this  time  Nero  had  concealed  his  irregularities  and 
vices.*  Under  the  induence  of  this  arrogant  and  artful  woman, 
who  had  risked  all  to  reach  the  point  where  she  now  stood,  he 
ceased  to  control  his  evil  dispositions,  and  his  two  ministers  lost 
ground  as  Poppa^a  gained  it.  Too  proud  to  remain  the  emperor's 
mistress,  Poppa)a  desired  to  share  the  imperial  throne.  Two 
women  hindered  the  fulfilment  of  her  wish  :  Octavia,  the  legitimate 
wife,   and  Agrippina,  who  was  not  disposed   to   have   the   marriage 

^  She  employed  all  recipes  at  tliat  time  knowu,  and  they  were  already  uumerous,  to  prevent 

des  am  Virreparable  outrage.       She  covered  her  face  with  a  mask  as  a  protection 

atraiusr  the  sua,  and  wherever  she  went  a  herd  of  500  she  asses  followed  her,  to  supply  milk  for 
the  baths  whereby  she  sought  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  her  skin. 

^  noilllAIA  NEPiiNOS  2EB  (PoppiEa,  wife  of  Nero  Augustus).     Silver  coin. 

^  Her  statues  were  overthrown  at  the  same  time  with  Nero's ;  but  Otho,  upon  his  accession, 
had  them  replaced. 

*  Tac,  Ann.f  xiii.  47. 
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she  had  brought  about  broken  off  in  favour  of  a  rival  vastly  more 
dangerous  than  the  freedwoman  Acte.  Agrippina  was  the  more 
formidable    of    the    two,    for — daughter    of   Germanicus   and    lineal 

descendant  of  Augustus,  sister  of    Caligula,  and  wife  of  Claudius 

she  united  in  her  own  person  all  the  prestige,  and,  many  persons 
were  not  far  from  thinking,  all  the  rights  of  the  imperial  house 
in  which  Domitius  Nero  was  but  a  stranger.  Would  she  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  good  her  threats? 
Would  she  have  been  willing  to  overthrow  the 
fortune  she  herself  had  reared  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  she  would,  although  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  commission  of  one  crime 
more  in  this  family  of  Eoman  Atridae.  Poppsea 
made  it  her  business  to  persuade  IS'ero  that  his  Octavia  and  Nero.' 
life  was  in  danger,  and  Xero,  weary  of  obeying  when  all  the 
world  beside  yielded  obedience  to  him,  had  already  substituted 
hatred  for  affection  towards  Agrippina.  Poppoea  iiTitated  by 
sarcasms  the  impetuous  youth,  and  at  other  times  she  pointed 
out  to  him  the  insulting  pride,  the  dangerous  ambition,  of  this 
woman  who  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  son  to  her  ancestors 
and  to  herself. 

Nero  was  only  too  willing  to  listen  to  language  like  this.  The 
idea  of  ridding  himself  of  an  inconvenient  censor,  already  familiar 
to  his  mind,  no  longer  alarmed  him;  for  some  time  he  had 
hesitated  not  so  much  at  the  heinousness  of  crime  as  in  respect 
to  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Steel  left  traces,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  administer  poison:  Agrippina  remembered  too  well 
the  mushrooms  which  had  despatched  Claudius  and  the  cup  served 
to  Britannicus;  she  had,  moreover,  it  was  said,  familiarized  herself 
with  antidotes,  and  might  save  herself  even  after  an  act  of 
imprudence.  The  freedman  Anicetus,  in  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Misenum,  proposed  a  plan  which  seemed  likely  to  keep  away 
all  suspicion.  Nero  was  at  Baiae ;  he  invited  his  mother  thither 
by  affectionate  letters,  loaded  her  with  demonstrations  of  devotion, 
and  after  supper  himself  attended  her  to  the  splendidly  appointed 
vessel  which  awaited  her. 


^NERO.  CLAY.  C.ES.  AVG.  GERM.  IMP.  TR.  P.  COS.    Heads  of  Octavia  and  Nero 
facing  each  other,  surmounted,  the  former  by  a  crescent,  the  hitter  by  a  star.     Bronze  coin. 
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The  gods,  says  Tacitus,  seemed  to  have  prepared  specially  for 
that  night  the  radiance  of  the  celestial  fires  and  the  cahn  of  a 
peaceful  sea.  The  vessel  pursued  its  silent  course;  one  of 
Agrippina's  women,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  her  mistress's  couch, 
was  talking  with  rapture  of  the  emperor's  change  of  feeling,  of  his 
manifestations  of  affection,  and  of  the  favour  in  which  Agrippina 
was  now  held.  Suddenly  a  crash  Avas  heard,  the  vessel  gave  way, 
and  the  waves  rushed  in  through  a  great  gap;    one  of  the  officers 


TlAY-top^ 


luterior  View  of  Nero's  Hot  Bath  at  Baiae  (Engraving  in  the  Nat.  Library,  Paris). 


on  guard  near  the  empress  was  crushed  in  the  disaster,  but  the 
canopy  over  the  bed  protected  the  empress  and  lier  attendant. 
Freeing  herself  from  the  wreck,  the  latter,  in  order  to  attract 
notice  and  secure  her  own  safety,  cries  out  that  she  is  the 
emperor's  mother,  upon  which  she  is  despatched  with  oars  and 
boat-hooks.  Agripj^ina,  keeping  silent,  swims,  although  wounded, 
and,  being  picked  up  by  a  boat,  finally  reaches  Lake  Lucrinus 
and  her  country-house. 

The  crime  was  too  evident ;  the  empress,  however,  feigned 
not  to  be  aware  of  it  lest  it  should  be  accomplished,  and  sent 
word  at  once  to  her  son  that  the  goodness  of  the  gods  and  the 
fortune   of   the  emperor   had  saved   her   from  the  greatest   danger. 
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Nero  was  already  aware  of  the  event,  and,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
his  mother's  anger  and  the  probability  that  she  would  excite  the 
pra3torians  against  him,  he  asked  counsel  of  Seneca  and  Burrus, 
who  perhaps  had  not  been  aware  of  the  meditated  erime.^  They 
remained  for  a  long  time  silent ;  at  last  Seneca  spoke :  AYould 
the  soldiery  be  willing  to  complete  the  murder,  he  inquired  of  the 


Baths  of  Nero  at  Balse,  seen  from  the  sea. 

praetorian  prefect.  But  Burrus,  on  behalf  of  his  prtetorians, 
declined  the  task.  ''  They  are  too  much  attached,"  he  said,  ^'  to 
the  family  of  the  CaBsars  and  also  to  the  memory  of  Germanicus ; 
let  Anicetus  finish  what  he  has  begun."  The  freedman  accepted 
the  proposal.     "At  last,"  Xero  said,    "I  shall  reign." 

The   conference   was   just   ending   when  Agrippina's  messenger 


Xiphilinus,  following  Dion  (Ixi.  lo)  accuses  Seneca  of  heing  the  instigator  of  the  murder, 
affirming  that  there  are  numerous  witnesses  on  this  point.  Tacitus  limits  himself  to  saying: 
,  .  .  .  incertum  an  et  ante  iffnaros  i^Ann.,  xiv.  7). 
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arrived.  Nero  let  a  dagger  fall  at  the  man's  feet,  and  cried  out 
"  An  assassin ! "  He  was  seized  and  loaded  with  chains.  Nero 
had  now  the  pretext  that  Eoman  baseness  needed  to  transfer  the 
blame :  it  is  the  mother  who  had  tried  to  kill  her  son,  and  in 
despair  at  the  failure  had  attempted  her  own  life.  The  murderers 
penetrated  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  emjiress  ;  one  of  them  struck 
her  on  the  head,^  and  she  was  quickly  despatched. 

No  sooner  was  the  infamous  crime  committed  than  Nero  had  a 
moment  of  remorse  and  terror.  His  base  counsellors  hastened  to  his 
relief,  while  Seneca  wrote  to  the  senate  in  the  emperor's  name,  to 
accuse  Agrippina  and  thank  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  Empire,  which 
had  sought  by  a  shipwreck  to  frustrate  her  guilty  designs.^  Burrus 
brought  the  centurions  and  tribunes  to  the  emperor  to  felicitate 
him  on  having  escaped  his  mother's  conspiracy.  The  cue  was 
given :  the  victim  became  the  assassin.  The  temples  stood  open, 
incense  smoked  upon  the  altars  ;  the  whole  court,  then  the  senate, 
the  adjacent  cities,  the  provinces,  all  united  in  thanking  the  gods 
for  the  emperor's  safety.  There  was  a  general  rivalry  throughout 
the  Empire,  in  stifling,  by  outbursts  of  rejoicing,  the  cry  of  nature 
in  the  murderer's  heart.^  One  man  alone,  on  the  day  when  the 
senate  vowed  statues  to  Minerva  and  to  the  emperor  on  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  pretended  conspiracy — one  man  alone,  Thrasea, 
had    the    courage    to    rise    and    go    out :     "  Useless    and    dangerous 


courage, 


n 


Tacitus  says.  But  it  was  not  useless ;  for  this  silent 
protest  showed  at  least  that  there  were  yet  those  '^  that  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.''  It  was  indeed  needful  that  some  one, 
though  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  should  guard  and  transmit  the 
sacred  trust  of  conscience.  In  pagan  Eome,  this  honour  belongs  to 
the  Stoics ;  and  Thrasea,  with  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  heroic 
Arria,  and  his  son-in-law  Helvidius  Priscus,  were  at  the  time  the 
most  illustrious  representatives  of  that  school.  An  isolated  group, 
they  could  but  give  the  tyrant  the  lesson  of  their  silence. 


'  Feri  ventrem,  she  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed.     (Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  8.) 
^  Quint ilian  cites  a  passage  from  this  letter  (viii.  5,  18)  :  Salnon  me  esse  adhuc  nee  credo, 
ncc  gaudeo. 

'  Quintilian  further  quotes  the  words  of  Julius  Africartus,  in  the  name  of  Gaul:  llogant  to, 
Cihsar,  Gallite  tucB  ut  /elicit  at  em  tuam  fortiter  f eras  {ibid.  16).  Tiie  Arval  lirethren  offered 
sacrifices  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  Forum,  and  before  the  paternal  house  of  Nero,  thanking  the 
gods  for  his  safety.     (Flenzen,  Scavi  nel  bosco  sacro  dei fratelli  Arrali,  p.  20.) 
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This  lesson,  however,  was  unheard  by  him  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  public.  When  he  returned  from  Campania  to  Home, 
the  tribunes  came  out  to  meet  him,  the  senate  had  put  on  festal 
garments,  women  and  children  were  ranged  in  bands  according  to 
age  and  sex  as  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  everywhere  amphi- 
theatres were  erected  as  in  the  case  of  triumphs.  Imperial  Eome 
celebrated  the  murderer's  festival,  and  Nero  triumphed  through  the 
baseness  of  the  Eomans.  What  thoughts  occupied  his  mind  as  he 
made  his  way  up  to  the  Capitol,  through  the  crowded  masses  of 
human  beings,  as  guilty  as  himself,  since  they  so  willingly  became 
his  accomplices?  At  what  caprices,  what  crimes,  will  he  now  hesitate, 
since  it  is  not  alone  their  political  rights  but 
their  consciences  which  these  men  have  sur- 
rendered into  his  hands? 

Poppgea  had  now  only  Octavia  to  fear. 
This  young  woman,  innocent  and  unprotected 
interested  the  people,  and  a  remnant  of  affection 
for  fallen  royalty  protected  in  Nero's  house  the 
daughter  of  Claudius.  Octavia,  moreover,  made 
no  effort  against  her  unworthy  rival :  gentle  and  submissive,  she 
yielded  at  every  point  to  Poppa}a,  who,  to  make  herself  more 
sure  of  her  sway,  removed  Nero  from  public  affairs  and  incited 
him  to  all  forms  of  disorder. 

His  first  whim  was  to  drive  a  chariot  in  the  circus.  Seneca 
remonstrated,  urging  the  dignity  of  his  position,  but  Nero  knew 
his  Homer,  and  cited  the  ancient  heroes,  and  Apollo,  the  divine 
charioteer,  and  mythology,  and  the  history  of  Greece.  For  the 
Greeks,  public  games  were  a  noble  recreation,  like  the  tournaments 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  Eome,  where  these  games  had  been 
abandoned  to  slaves,  they  became  what  slaves  could  make  them,  a 
school  of  infamy,  branding  all  those  who  took  part  in  them.  Nero, 
the  least  Eoman  of  all  the  emperors,  saw  no  disgrace  in  following 
these  foreign  customs.  He  believed  himself  to  be  copying  w^hen 
he  parodied  Greek  life.  His  ministers  gave  way  ;  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vatican  an  inclosure  was  prepared  wherein  he  might  display 
his  skill,   imder   the    eyes   of   the  court.     But  the  plaudits   of    the 

*  Enpraved  gem  in  the  Cahinof  de  France,  No  1,479. 


Apollo,  the  Sun  God, 

in  a  chariot 

with  four  horses.^ 
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courtiers  had,  he  thouglit,  a  suspicious  air  of  flattery ;  he  would 
have  tlie  applause  of  the  people  as  well,  and  the  crowd,  being 
admitted,  were  so  lavish  of  their  acclamations  that  the  gratified 
emperor  believed  that  he  had  surpassed  the  most  famous  victors. 

His  relish  for  public  applause  being  excited  by  this  easy 
success,  he  also  desired  to  gratify  his  vanity  as  a  poet  and  singer. 
A  court  theatre  was  prepared,  and  upon  its  stage,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  imperial  mountt^bank,  ex-consuls  and  women  of  the 
highest  rank  represented  the  most  shameless  plays,  after  which 
Xero    sang    his   verses,    accompanying    himself    upon    the    lyre ;     a 

cohort  of  praetorians,  with  their  centurions 
and  tribunes,  were  present,  and  Burrus, 
in  deep  distress  and  shame,  but  loud  in 
his  applause  (59  a.d.).^ 

In  his  passion  for  Greek  shows,  he 
conceived  the  idea,  the  following  year,  of 
establishing  a  competition  between  orators 
and  poets,  and  after  that,  the  Xeronian 
<^ames,  celebrated  everv  five  years  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  where  were  offered 
prizes  for  music,^  for  riding,  and  for 
gymnastic  exercises.  At  the  first  contest  the  judges  naturally 
decreed  to  the  emperor  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  poetry ;  and 
the  senate,  not  to  be  left  behind,  decreed  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
this  victor V  Avhich  decorated  Eome  with  a  ncAV  i>'lorv,  and  the 
verses  of  the  poetic  Cirsar,  engraved  in  golden  letters,  were 
dedicated  to  Ju})iter  Capitolinus.  But  servile  decrees  were  no 
novelty:  Xero  obtained  more  than  that  from  the  obsequious  senate. 
During  liis  ringn,  short  as  it  was,  400  senators  and  GOO  knights 
went  down  into  the  arena  as  gladiators.''  They  had  not  even  the 
honour    which    was    allowed    the    slaves,    that    of    death,    valiantly 


Xero  drivuio  a  Cliariot.-* 


^  Tac,  Afit7..  xiv.  15. 

^  Cameo  of  the  fifth  century.  Nero  standing-  in  a  quadrig-a,  the  rayed  crown  upon  his  liead, 
holds  in  the  right  hand  the  mappa  circmsis,  a  white  cloth,  witli  which  the  presiding  officer  at 
the  games  gave  the  signal.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  consular  sceptre.  The  legend  reads 
thus:  NEPON    vrovSTE.     (Chabouillet,  op,  cif.,  No.  238.) 

^  Tac,  Ami.,  xiv.  21  ;  Suet.,  Aero,  12. 

*  These  are  the  figures  given  by  Suetonius  (Xero,  12).  I  am  disposed  to  cut  off  a  cipher 
from  each  of  these  numbers. 
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given  or  received:  ^N'ero,  for  once  at  least,  forbade  that  the  blows 
should  be  mortal.  However,  he  made  some  of  them  fiirlit  with 
wild  beasts,  and  the  latter  were  certainly  quite  capable  of  failing 
to  observe  this  discretion.  Suetonius  says :  "  Many  positions 
in  the  circus  were  filled 
by  knights  and  senators."^ 

''  Every  day,  during 
these  games,  provisions 
and  presents  of  all  kinds 
were  distributed  to  the 
people ;  thousands  of  birds, 
meats  in  profusion,  tickets 
for  com,  garments,  gold, 
silver,  and  gems,  pearls, 
pictures,  slaves,  beasts  of 
burden,  tamed  animals, 
even  vessels,  islands  and 
estates."  For  the  populace 
of  Eome  the  Empire  was 
a  well-sj^read  table. 

Xero  was  at  this  time 
twenty-two  years  of  age. 
^Notwithstanding  his  con- 
nection with  Poppa3a,  his 
murder  of  Britannicus  and 
Agrippina,     his     shameful 


Nero,  Victor  in  the  Greek  Games.- 


orgies,  and  the  public  scandals  of  his  reign,  Seneca  and  Burrus 
commended  themselves  for  their  toleration.  They  believed  they  had 
gained,  in  return  for  the  crimes  they  had  not  prevented  and  the 
pleasures  they  had  allowed,  liberty  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
Eome,  indeed,  Italy  and  the  provinces,  were  leading  a  peaceful 
life.  The  city,  whatever  Tacitus  may  say,  certainly  was  not  given 
up  to  pillage  every  night.  The  promises  which  the  emperor  had 
made   at   his   accession  were   still   observed.      The   senate^  and   the 


rays. 


^  E.v  iisdem  ordinibus  varia  arente  ministeria  (Suet.,  Nero,  12). 

^  Bust  of  Parian  Marble  (Museum  of  tlie  Louvre).    Nero  wears  the  rayed  crown  with  eight 

To  increase  the  respect  felt  for  senators,  the  emperor  decreed  that  for  appeals  to  the 


W9 
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consuls  had  charge  of  important  afPairs,  and  public  office  was  now 
sought  for  as  it  had  not  been  for  many  years.  In  the  year  60, 
for  the  preetorship,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  senate,  there  was 
such  violent  canvassing  that  the  intervention  of  the  emperor  became 
necessary.  Nero  settled  the  dispute,  compensating  each  of  the 
three  unsuccessful  candidates  with  the  command  of  a  legion.^  The 
laws  wore  executed  and  crimes  punished,  even  in  the  case  of 
powerful  offenders.  A  tribune  of  the  people  having  committed 
a  murder,  fell  under  the  penalty  of  the  Cornelian  law  de  Slcariis ; 
a  senator,  several  knights,  and  a  qutestor  were  exiled  for  forging 
wills  (61  A.D.).^  A  person  belonging  to  the  imperial  household, 
accused  of  selling  the  emperor's  favour,  having  uttered  written 
insults  against  the  senate  and  the  pontiffs,  was  banished  from 
Italy.^  The  law  concerning  treason  was  sinking  into  oblivion ; 
since  the  time  of  Claudius  no  use  had  been  made  of  it.  Nero 
had,  it  is  true,  exiled  to  Marseilles  Cornelius  Sylla,  accused  of  a 
design  to  surprise  and  kill  the  emperor  during  one  of  his  orgies. 
The  charge  was  false,  for  if  there  were  frequently  conspiracies  in 
the  Curia,  the  freedmen,  to  promote  their  own  consequence,  more 
frequently  pretended  to  discover  them  in  the  palace.'*  This  exile 
of  Sylla  was  the  prelude  to  the  war  Nero  was  about  to  begin  upon 
all  whom  he  regarded  as  claimants  for  the  throne.  In  this  ill- 
constituted  State,  the  reigning  emperor  expiated  his  tyranny  by 
the  terror  Avhich  the  future  emperor  occasioned  him.  However, 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  murder  by  forms  of  law,  and  even  the 
ruler  had  been  heard,  during  an  illness,  to  mention  the  names  of 
possible  successors  and  indicate  one  of  them,  Memmius  Eegulus, 
as,  in  his  judgment,  most  suitable.  But  another  Eoman  of  the 
old  school,  Eubellius  Plautus,  belonging  on  the  mother's  side  to 
the  Julian  family,  having,  notwithstanding  his  reserve  and  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  kept  himself,  attracted  public  attention,  Nero 

senate  the  same  amount  of  money  should  be  deposited  as  in  the  case  of  appeals  to  the 
emperor. 

^  Ann.,  xiv.  28.  In  62  a.d.  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  fictitious  adoptions,  because 
many,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  preference  accorded  by  the  Papian-Popp.Tan  law  to 
fathers  of  families,  made  adoptions  and  annulled  them  after  the  election.     Cf.  Ibid.,  xv.  19. 

-  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  40:  lege  Cornelia  damnatiir.  This  law  pronounced  deportation  and 
confiscation,  and,  for  slaves,  death.     (Dit/est,  xlviii.  10,  fr.  i.  §  13.) 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  50. 

*  Ibid.,  xiii.  47. 


ordered  him  to  go  and  live  upon  his  estates  in  Asia,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  tranquillity;^  and  two  years  later  the  emperor  had 
him  assassinated  there.  It  was  not  until  the  year  62  that 
charges  of  treason  began  to  be  made.  A  praetor,  Antistius  Sosianus, 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  company,  recited  a  satirical  poem 
upon  Nero.  Being  brought  before  the  senate  he  was  condemned, 
at  the  instance  of  Thrasea,  to  exile  upon  an  island,  with  confiscation 
of  property.^  Thrasea  had  applied  to  the  case  only  the  law 
concerning  libel — an  ingenious  evasion  whereby  the  more  formid- 
able weapon  remained  in  its  sheath.  The  same  sentence  was 
passed  in  the  case  of  Fabricius  Veiento,  accused  of  libelling  the 
emperor  and  the  pontiffs;  he  was  expelled  from  Italy,  and  his 
writings  ordered  to  be  burned,  ^'  which,"  says  Tacitus,  ''  were 
sought  for  and  read  with  avidity  so  long  as  there  was  danger  in 
doing  it,  and  fell  into  oblivion  when  it  was  permitted  to  possess 
them."^  Cornutus  was  guilty  of  but  one  retort,  Nero  proposed 
to  write  the  poetical  history  of  Eome,  in  400  books:  "That 
is  too  much,"  he  said;  "no  one  would  read  it."  And  this 
remark  sent  him  into  exile. 

Italy  did  not  recover  its  population,  because  the  foreign 
importation  of  corn,^  the  great  domains,  accumulated  by  confisca- 
tions, in  possession  of  the  ruler  and  his  favourites,  and,  lastly,  the 
constant  emigration  of  the  free  inhabitants,  rendered  agriculture 
onerous  and  the  fields  desert.  Nero  wished  to  send  veterans  to 
colonize  Antium  and  Tarentum,  where  there  were  no  inhabitants; 
but  not  one  was  willing  to  go;^  they  preferred  to  settle  in  the 
provinces  where  they  had  served.  Campania  alone,  in  the  peninsula, 
was  flourishing,  thanks  to  its  fine  climate  and  extensive  commerce. 
Puteoli  was  so  rich  that  the  city  had  combats  of  gladiators,  to 
which  all  Campania  flocked,   and   disturbances   between   nobles  and 

^  Consuleret  quieti  Urbis  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  22). 

=»  Ibid.,  48,  49. 

'  Ibid.,  50. 
The  importation  of  grain  went  on  at  Rome  upon  so  large  a  scale  that  the  price  was  not 
raised  in  the  year  63,  although  Nero  caused  all  that  had  been  spoiled  to  be  recovered  from  the 
people  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  tempest  had  destroyed,  in  the  river  and  at  Ostia,  three 
hundred  vessels.     (Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  18.) 

^  Ibid.,  xiv.  27.  Upper  Italy  did  not  share  in  this  decline,  and  the  population  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  was  so  Romanized  that  iu  63  a.d.  Nero  gave  them  the  Jus  Latii.  (Tac,  Ann., 
XV.  32.) 
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plebeians,  as  formerly  in  Kome.  On  one  occasion  there  were 
brought  to  Eome  a  great  nuniber  of  people  of  Nuceria  who  had 
been  wounded  and  mutilated  in  a  severe  affray  with  some 
Pompeians/  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  interfere:  Pompeii  lost 
for    ten    years    the    right    of    giving    combats    of    gladiators;     all 


-4i3 


-.  f  ttdl^^il^Bf 


>^ ...  - 


Contest  between  the  Xucerians  and  the  Poiiipeiaus  (Painting  in  Pompeii).* 

unauthorized     associations    were     broken    up    and     many    citizens 
condemned  to  exile. 

A  chastisement  more  terrible  came  upon  Pompeii  from  a 
neighbour  she  did  not  fear.  In  63,  Vesuvius,  which  had  been 
quiet  for  thousands  of  years,  became  active,  without,  however, 
opening  its  crater,  and  an  earthquake  took  place  which  almost 
destroyed  Ponq^eii  and  Herculaneum.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
cities,  up  to  this  time  so  prosperous,  had  accumulated  great  wealth, 


1   T., 


Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  17.  In  the  year  61  Nero  was  obliged  to  write  to  the  Laced.-emonians, 
reproaching  them  for  their  abuse  of  the  liberty  that  had  been  allowed  them  (Philostratus,y!;?o//. 
Tyan.  vita,  iv.  11). 

■^  This  fresco,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  was  discovered  in  May,  1)^6'-),  near  the  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  published  in  the  Giornale  degli  scavi  di  Pompei,  nuova  serie,  etc.  (1868-180^), 
vol.  i.  tav.  vii. 
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and  they  quickly  rebuilt  their  ruined  edifices.  A  citizen  of  Hercu- 
laneum, IS'onius  Balbus,  at  his  own  expense,  restored  the  city  walls 
and  the  basilica;  and  we  have  statues  still  existing  which  his 
grateful  fellow-citizens  erected  both  to  him  and  to  his  son  and 
other  members  of  his  family. 

Syracuse,    one    of    the    stations    of   the  Alexandrian    commerce,, 
solicited  the  permission  to  celebrate  more  games  during  the  year,  and 


The  Younger  Balbus.^ 


to  employ  in  the  contests  of  the  circus  a  larger  number  of  com- 
batants than  the  law  allowed.  Thrasea  did  this  proposition  the 
honour  to  oppose  it.  Perhaps  the  rigid  Stoic  saw  further  than 
Tacitus  understood,  and  had  other  reasons  than  those  which  the 
historian  alleges  for  refusing  to  waive  the  law.  He  could  judge 
what  her  amphitheatre,  her  distributions  of  corn,  her  idle  populace, 
had  made  of  Eome,  and  he  dreaded  for  the  cities  of  the  provinces, 
so  eager  to  imitate  the  capital,   the  same  corruption  and  the  same 

'  Marble  statue  found  at  Herculaneum. 
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misery.  But  no  one  listened  to  Thrasoa  ;  and  this  mania  of  taking 
Eome  for  a  model  was  destined  to  extend  to  the  most  remote 
cities:  the  Treviri  were  all  in  the  cii'cus  on  the  day  when  the 
barbarians  surprised  their  city. 

Prosperity  has  no  history;    a   gentle  and  peaceful   life   passed 
in  calm  happiness    flows    on    in    quiet    obscurity.      The  absence    of 
events  in  the  provinces  would   therefore  be  a  reason  for  believing 
them  prosperous,  even  had  we  no  knowledge  of   the  change  which 
within  a  few  years  the  most    important    of   them   underwent.      Let 
any  one  compare  the  Spain  of   Strabo  with  that  of  Pliny,  the  Gaul 
of    the    one    and   that    of   the    other.     And   yet,    between   the    two 
writers,   there  is  not  half   a  century's  interval.      In  the  time  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  are  to  be  found  two  significant  facts: 
the  one  belonging  to  the  year  60  the  other  to  59.      An  earthquake 
had    destroyed    Laodicea,    one    of    the    great    cities    of    Asia.      Its 
inhabitants  rebuilt  it  from  their  own  resources  without  deigning  to 
solicit  aid,  which  would   not   have  been  refused  them;^  they  were 
too   rich   to   come   before   the    emperor   as    mendicants.     But    let   a 
fire    desolate    the    capital,    and    the    provincials    will    offer    what   in 
like   case   they  no    longer    ask   for  themselves,  Lyons  alone  sending 
-1,000,000    sesterces.       Immense    domains     in     the    Cyrenaica,    the 
property  of  Apion,   a  former  king,  belonged  to  the  State,  but  they 
had    been    encroached    upon,    and    Claudius    had    caused    an    exact 
investigation    to   be    made    by    Acilius    Strabo,    the    governor.     The 
Cyrenians    maintained   that  prescription  was  in  their  favour,   which 
was   not,   however,   correct,    since   the    Eoman   laws   did   not   admit 
that  the  rights  of  the  State  could  ever  be  lost  in  that  way.     The 
affair  was  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  emperor,  who  approved  the 
propraetor's    decisions,    because  they  were  legal,   but  yielded   to  the 
allies   what    they    had    usurped,    because    equity    and    policy    alike 
required  it.^      Such  was  the  situation  of  the  provincial  cities,  and 
such  the  spirit  of  the  imperial  government,  even  under  Xero. 

The  social  centre  of  gravity  was  passing  over  to  the  vanquished: 


*  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  27 :  Xullo  a  nobis  remedio,  propriis  opibm  revalidt.  The  liberal  aid 
bestowed  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  in  similar  eases  will  be  remembered,  also  the  public  works 
executed  in  the  provinces.  An  inscription  shows  a  procurator  in  Nero's  reign  reconstructing  a 
road  from  Apamea  to  Nicaea,  vetmiate  collapsam  (C. /.  Z,.,  iii.  546). 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  18. 
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the  first  place  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  first  rank  among  Ecnuan 
authors,  belonged  to  a  foreigner,  the  Spaniard  Seneca,  and  he  was 
the  only  person,  on  a  day  of  needful  modesty,  to  be  astonished  at 
this  good  fortune.^  At  his  side  were  living  a  whole  colony  of  his 
fellow-countrymen :  his  two  brothers,  Gallio  and  Mela,  of  whom  the 
former  had  been  governor  of  Achaia  and  consul,  while  the  latter 
had  grown  wealthy  in  financial  posts ;  his  nephew  Lucan,  the  poet ; 
Martial,  composer  of  epigrams  which  contain  great  wit,  but  greater 
obscenity,  together  with  the  meanest  mendicancy ;  Pompoiiius  Mela, 
the  geographer ;  (iuintilian,  the  rhetorician,  who  has  beiMi  mtule  the 
arbiter  of  eloquence — of  that,  namely,  which  escapes  all  law,  but 
Avhose  book  is  regally  a  treatise  upon  education  ;  finally.  Columella  of 
Gad(\s,  who  had  tli(*  courage*  to  undertake  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  reconstruct  the  Res  rusficfi  of  Cato  and  Yarro\s  work  of 
the  same  title,  and  to  comph^te  the  Gcon/ics  of  Virgil.'^  This 
Spanish  colony,  which  lacked  no  kind  of  literary  ambition,  eclipsed 
that  of  (niul,  which,  in  earlier  days,  had  held  the  place  of  honour 
and  given  Eome  Cornelius  fiallus,  the  rival  of  Tibullus,  Trogus 
Pompeius  tlio  historian,  Voticnus  ^lontanus,  (me  of  the  victims  of 
Tiberius,  and  Domitius  Afer,  that  emperor's  favourite  historian. 
The  ^lassilian  Petronius,  however,  rlrf/anfitr  arbiter^  still  ruled  the 
fashion  and  the  court.  Africa  was  represented  by  Cornutus  the 
Stoic,  and  Asia  by  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  who,  however,  never 
lingered  long  at  Home.  Italy  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  and,  by  the 
bitterness  of  her  poets'  words,  showed  the  forsaken  queen. 

This  literature  of  decay,  where  method  takes  the  place  of 
inspiration  and  the  rules  of  the  school  are  substituted  for  genius — 
where  a  crowd  of  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  teach,  at  the  most 
moderate  price,  the  art  of  inventing,  after  the  spirit  of  invention  is 
dead — mav  b(»  of  interest  to  those  curious  in  such  matters,  but 
history  finds  nothing  in  it,  save  some  details  of  manners  and  the 
proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  art.  The  philosophic  writings  of  Seneca 
must  be  excepted,  as  they  furnish  useful  information  for  the  study 
of    ideas.     This   provincial   invasion  was  not   profitable   therefore   to 


'  Aiin.f  xiv.  53. 

^  Some  persons,  but  without  good  reason,  have  believed  Siliiis  Ifalicus,  author  of  the  very 
prosaic  poem  on  the  second  Punic  war,  to  be  a  Spaniard.  Spain  also  gave  to  Rome  the  consul 
lialbus  and  his  brother,  who  was  the  first  of  the  provincials  to  obtain  a  triumph. 

VOL.  JV.  KK 
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I-atiu  lit<Tutiiiv,  for  the  ivasoii  that  the  provincials  of  the  West, 
the  South,  and  the  ^mth  had  no  native  liteiv.ti.re  which  could 
occasion  a  new  and  fruitful  curjent  in  the  national  literature,  such 
as  were  inspired  in  France,  at  different  epochs,  by  Lopez  de  Ve-a. 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe.  Urin-ing  nothing  from  their  own  pro- 
vinces, they  became  the  i)upils  of  their  masters,  seeking  to  draw 
from  a  dried-up  spring.  The  best  writei-s  of  the  time,  until  as  lat(; 
as  the  mi.ldle  of  the  second  century,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  the  elder 
and  younger  Pliny,  were  all  Komans.' 

Public  offices  were  also  invaded:  Oallio  the  Spaniard  had 
command  in  Achaia,  Yindex  the  Aquitanian  in  Lugdunensis, 
the  Greek  Florus  in  Judsea,  the  Jew  Alexander  in  I.:gypt! 
The  people  of  the  provinces  took  very  much  in  earnest  dicir 
nglit  of  keeping  watch  upon  the  administration  of  the  impc^rial 
magistrates,  and  the  prosperity  or  disgrace  of  noble  families  at 
Kome  depended  upon  tlie  thanks  or  the  complaints  which,  in 
behalf  of  his.  province,  some  islander  or  some  IJithvnian  brouglit 
to  the  city.  A  govern<,r  of  the  Cyrenaica,  accused  by  Uie 
inhabitants,  was  expelled  from  the  senate.  Timarchus  the  Cretan 
boasted  that  lie  could  cause  the  proconsuls  who  ruled  liis  island 
to  be  recompensed  or  ]junislied  as  he  chose. 

The  old  Roman  party,  wlio  alwavs  regarded  the  provincials 
as  conquered  and  subjects,  were  offended  at  their  taking  part  in 
public  affairs.  Tjirasea,  in  tlie  senate,  and  Tacitus,  in  his  history, 
made  themselves  tlie  organs  of  its  resentment.  "Formerly,"  the 
historian  represents  the  orator  as  saying,  "the  nations  trembled 
before  us,  awaiting  the  decisions  of  one  man,  prretor,  proconsul,  or 
mere  deputy,  from  tlie  senate.  No,,.  -^  j^  ,^^,  ^^.j^^  ^^^,^,^,  ^^^,  homiicre. 
and  our  adulation  to  them.  The  meanest  of  them  decrees  thanks, 
or  more  frequently  accusations,  concerning  us.  Accor.lingly,  eac.li 
administration  begins  with  firmness  and  ends  feebly,  our  proconsuls 
now  no  longer  being  severe  judges,  but  rather"  candidates  who 
solicit  the   popular    suffrage."       Not  daring  to    take  away   f.-om  the 

« 

■  I  am  well  aware  of  the  deficiencie..  of  the  .wo  Plinys,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  1  L'rarit  that 

and  Qut„t,han  unco.nmot,  accuracy;  but  at  the  risk  of  teinj.  accused  of  a  historianV  partiality 
for  hts  own  «;,e„ce  I  would  willingly  relinquish  thetn  allto  the  professed  student  of  literatur^, 
a..d  retatn  four  authors  who  at  least  teach  me  something  of  man,  of  Uo.nan  societv,  and  of 
ancient  science.  *  * 
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provincials  the  right  of  claiming  justice,  he  desired  to  prohibit 
them  from  asking  for  rewards.  A  senatus-consultum  proposed  by 
the  emperor,  and  doubtless  drafted  by  Seneca — that  provincial  so 
unpopular  in  the  provinces — forbad  the  local  assemblies  to  concern 
themselves  in  future  with  questions  of  that  kind.  Thus  was 
mutilated  an  ancient  right,  which,  on  the  contrary,  should  have 
been  extended  under  a  new  form.  Happily,  ho a\  ever,  this  decree 
quickly  fell  into  desuetude,  being  abolished  upon  Nero's  death. 

The  provincials  were  busy,  then,  laying  out  roads,  building 
bridges,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  disputing  with  native-born  Eomans 
the  honours  of  literature  and  even  the  functions  of  the  State.  Xo 
doubt  many  of  their  great  cities  aped  Kome,  and  life  in  them  was 
no  better  than  in  the  capital.  But  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  old 
Italian  manners  still  preserved  in  the  depths  of  the  Apennines, 
and  shows  us  the  embarrassment  of  the  provincial  deputies  who 
were  present,  with  shame,  at  Kero's  theatrical  representations.^  In 
the  camps  especially,  among  the  legions  who,  since,  the  days  of 
Augustus,  had  been  kept  in  the  presence  of  danger  and  of  the 
barbarians,  discipline,  courage,  and  the  habit  of  severe  labour,  had 
been  preserved.  Thus  is  explained  this  contrast  of  insane  rulers 
but  of  an  Empire  at  peace.  The  supremacy  of  Rome  was  so 
needful  that  it  maintained  itself.  Up  to  that  time  the  ancient 
world  had  lived  under  the  rule  of  force.  Notwithstanding  much  of 
tyranny  and  much  of  cruelty,  it  was  now  coming  under  the  control 
of  law,  and  its  gratitude  was  not  transient. 

The  first  military  events  of  Nero's  reign  had  their  theatre  in 
the  East.  Since  the  year  54  a.d.  the  Parthians  under  Vologeses 
had  been  occupying  Armenia ;  prompt  and  energetic  measures, 
namely,  the  filling  up  of  the  legions  of  Syria;  the  concession  to 
tlie  chiefs  of  Lesser  Armenia  and  Sophene  of  the  title  of  king,  in 
order  to  secure  their  fidelity ;  the  building  of  bridges  over  the 
Euphrates;  the  sending  of  Corbulo  into  the  East,  and  the  putting 
forward  of  a  rival  to  Vologeses,  decided  this  king  to  give  hostages;'^ 
but  his  brother  Tiridates  still  remained  in  possession  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo,    hampered    by    the    rivalry    of    Ummidius    Quadratus,    the 


*  Aim.,  xvi.  o.     See  in  vol.  v.  chap.  Ixxxiii. 

'  Tac,  An7i.,  xiii.  8,  9.    In  respect  to  the  Armenian  wars,  see  the  careful  work  of  Egli,  in 
the  TIntcrsuchungen  of  Max  Biidiiig-er,  Zurich,  1868. 
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governor  of  8yri;i,  who  liad  been  associated  with  him,  and  still 
more  by  the  disorganization  of  the  army  of  the  East,  had  not 
been  able  to  do  more.  Bein^jj  left  alone  in  the  command  bv  his 
C()llea<j;ue's  death,  he  employed  three  years  in  restoring  discipline, 
which  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  effeminate  JSyrian  cities  had 
impaired  among  the  troops.  He  sent  home  the  veterans,  obtained 
a  legion  from  Germany,   with  Galatian  and  Cai)padocian  auxiliaries, 

and    retained    them    all    in     tents, 
even   during  the   winter,    preaching 
by    examjfle    as    well    as    by    word, 
labouring    himself,    bare-headed,    in 
the    entrenchments.     When   he  was 
sure     of     his    legions,     and,     more- 
over,   saw   A'ologeses    occupied    by 
an     insurrection      in      his     eastern 
provinces,     he     invaded      Armenia, 
baffled    the    iutrigues    and    defeated 
tlie      attacks      of      Tiridates,      and 
made  liimsidf   master  of  the  capital, 
Artaxata,    which    he    set    on    fire. 
AVith    extreme    fatigues,    he    made 
his    way    from    the    valley    of    the 
A  raxes    into    that    of    the    Tigris, 
and     captured     Tigranocerta.        He 
had     thus    twi(;e    traversed    almost 
the  whole  of  Armenia,  and  this  kingdom  appeared  to  be  conquered; 
Tigranes,   the  grandson  of   a  former  king  of    Cappadocia,   was   sent 
from   Rome  to  take   command  of   it,   and  Corbulo    left  to   the   new 
prince    some    of   his    own    troops.       '^  To    rc^nder    the    administration 
less  difficult,''  says   Tacitus,   "  Corbulo  gave  to  liis  allies,  the   kings 
of  H)eria,  Pontus,   Lesser  Armenia,  and   Commagene,  the  Armenian 
districts  bordering   on   their  respective   states  (60   a.d.)' 

But  Tigranes,  just  escaping  from  the  luxurious  life  of  Rome, 
to  play  the  conqueror,  had  th(^  audacity  to  i)r<)voke  the  Parthians 
by  invading  Adiabene.  At  the  news  of  this  outrage,  Vologeses, 
urged    by    his    chief    men,    abandoned    the    war    in    Hyrcania,    and 


Corbulo  (Kust  of  tlip  ('apiti)l,  Hall  of  tht 
Philosophers,  No.  46). 


*  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  23-26. 
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made  formidable  preparations  against  Tigranes.  Even  C^orbulo 
took  alarm  at  this  national  outburst,  and  asked  for  a  second 
general  to  defend  Armenia  while  he  himself  upon  the  Euphrates 
would  meet  the  main  attack  of  the  barbarians.  But  this  division 
of  forces  brought  dis- 
aster. Corbulo  did 
indeed  prevent  the 
Parthians  from  invading 
Syria,  but  CaBsenni^us 
Ptetus,  who  was  in 
command  in  Armenia, 
alloAved  himself  to  be 
defeated  and  shut  up 
in  his  camp  with  what 
remained  of  two  legions. 
His       coura«:e       and 


patience    being    quickly 
exhausted,  he  negotiated 
with  Vologeses,  promised 
to  withdraw  from  Arme- 
nia,   and    brought    back 
into  Cappadocia  his  dis- 
graced     standards 
(62  A.D.).      This    defeat 
enhanced    the    fame    of 
Corbulo,  and  after  hold- 
ing    counsel    with     the 
chief  senators,  Xero  in- 
vested     Corbulo      with 
powers  almost  as  exten- 
sive as    had    \wcn  those    of    Pompoy  against  Mithridates.     Augustus 
and  Tiberius    intrusted    these   great  poAvers    only    to    princes    of   the 
imperial    family  ;    but  tlie    palace    was    empty    around    Xero ;    not    a 
person  of  the  Julian  family  remained  alive :  hence  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  a  parvenu   soldier,  who   soon   also  became    an   object  of 
suspicion.     Corbulo   was   not    obliged    to    fight:    Vologeses    sued   for 
peace   and   upon   the   very   scene  of   his    recent    triumphs ;    and    the 
Roman,   forgetting  Tigranes,   his  late  protege,  promised  to  recognize 


Tiridates,  Kiii<^  of  AriiuMiiii  (Mu.seum  of  ihe  Loiure. 

No.  44(3). 
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Armenias.^ 


Kneeling 


Tiridates,  if  the  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  would,  in  the  presence 
of  the  legions,  lay  aside  his  diadem,  and  then  go  to  Eonie  to 
accept  from  the  hands  of  Nero  the  crown  of  Armenia  (Go  a.d.).' 
The  Empire  thus  retained  its  advantages,  Armenia  remain- 
ing a  subject  state,  as  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  desired, 
and  as  the  security  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  demanded. 
A  Parthian  war  was  always  unpopular  at  Eome;  since  the 
time  of  Crassus  and  Antony  it  had  always  caused  uneasi- 
ness. The  success  of  Corbulo,  therefore,  caused  general  rejoicing, 
and  coins  of  the  year  bear  a  representation  of  the  altar  of  peace.' 
It  had  been  possible  without  risk  to  withdraw,  for  this  war, 
troops  from  Pannonia  and  the  banks  of  the  Ehine, 
for  all  along  that  frontier  prevailed  a  profound  peace 
never  once  impaired  during  this  reign.  Plautius 
^Elianiis,  the  lirst  conqueror  of  Britain  under  Claudius, 
commanded  in  Ma3sia.  This  skilful  general,  deprived 
l\arthl"nTpr^sent-  of  part  of  his  forccs,  which  had  been  called  away  by 
ing  a  Standard.*  Corbulo,  nevertheless  caused  the  Eoman  name  to  be 
held  in  respect  upon  the  Danube.  He  treated  with  the  Bastarna? 
and  the  Eoxolani,  and  required  many  kings,  till  then  unknown 
to     the    Eomans,    to    come    into   his   camp   to   pay   homage   to   the 

standards  of  the  legions  and  the  portraits  of 
the  emperor.  He  even  carried  his  authority 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Moesia,  forcing  the 
Scythians  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  town  situated 
bevond  the  Borysthenes,  and  he  instructed  the 
Eoman  officers  how  to  obtain  great  quantities  of 
corn  from  those  countries  where  nature  so  liber- 
ally provides  the  sources  of  an  inexhaustible 
fertility.  The  right  bank  of  the  Danube  having  been  depopulated, 
he  transported  thither  100,000  barbarians,  taking  care  to  disperse 
them  in  separate  villages  and  mingle  them  with  Eoman  colonists, 
in  order  to  habituate  them  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  prosperity 
of    these  lately  desolate  regions   was   rapid ;    a  century   and   a   half 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  24-32.     This  coronation  did  not,  however,  occur  until  the  year  66. 

-  Victory  holding  a  palaa  and  a  wreath.      Silver  coin   coiritnemorating  the   victories    in 
Armenia. 

^  Eckhel,  Docfr.  num.,  vi.  26?* ;  Cohen,  i.  Xero,  n.  86-90,  and  Supplement  N.,  n.  0-1.3. 

*  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  Petronian  familv,  one  of  wliom  was  consul  under  Nero. 


The  Altar  of  Peace 
(Bronze  Coin). 
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later  all  the  strength  of  the   Empire  seemed  to   have   taken  refuge 

there.  ^ 

In  the  valley  of  the  middle  Danube,  the  Suevi  of  Moravia 
remained  peaceful,  and  the  Marcomanni  had  not  rallied  from  their 
disasters.  Further  up  the  river  the  work  of  colonizing  went  on  in 
the  a(/ri  decimates,  which  lay  about  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
river,  and  in  Helvetia.  Thus  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany  saw 
no  enemies,  and  those  of  the  lower  Ehine  had  only  now  and  then 
some  skirmish  on  the  outposts.  On  one  occasion  some  Frisians 
undertook  to  make  a  settlement  upon  lands  lying  unoccupied  and 
unclaimed;  and  a  few  of  the  auxiliary  cavalry  were  enough  to 
drive  them  out.  Upon  this  they  sent  to  Eome  to  ask  permission  to 
establish  themselves  upon  the  lands  in  question.  While  in  Eome, 
being  taken  to  the  theatre,  they  saw,  seated  upon  the  senatorial 
benches,  individuals  in  foreign  costume.  "These  are  deputies," 
they  were  told,  "of  brave  and  faithful  nations,  to  whom  the  emperor 
grants  this  honour."  "There  are  none  more  brave  and  more 
faithful  than  the  Germans,"  they  rejoined,  and,  amid  the  applause 
of  all  present,  they  went  to  sit  beside  them. 

Notwithstanding  their  protestations  of  devotion,  their  request 
was  denied.  Shortly  after,  a  more  powerful  tribe,  the  Ansibarii, 
driven  out  bv  the  Chauci,  solicited  an  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ehine.  Their  chief  Avas  an  old  warrior  who  had  served 
under  Tiberius  and  under  Germanicus.  He  came,  he  said,  to 
crown  an  attachment  which  had  lasted  fifty  years,  by  putting  his 
nation  under  the  authority  of  Eome.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Frisians,  thev  were  harshlv  bidden  to  retire,  and  upon  information 
that  they  were  forming  an  alliance  with  the  neighbourhig  tribes, 
the  legions  were  set  in  motion.  At  the  mere  rumour  of  their 
advance  the  whole  region  at  once  became  quiet.  The  Ansibarii, 
thus  left  alone,  fell  back,  begging  an  asylum  everywhere,  which 
was  on  all  sides  refused  them,  as  if  the  wrath  of  Eome  pursued 
them  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  They  wandered  in  poverty 
and  distress  among  the  Usipii  and  the  Tubantes,  and  then  among 
the  Catti  and  Cherusci,  marking  tlieir  road  with  the  bones  of  their 

'  Upon  the  tomb  of  the  Plautii,  at  the  Ponte  Lucano,  near  Tivoli,  can  still  be  read  the  very 
interesting  epitaph  of  Plautiu.s  .Elianus,  relatinfr  ],is  services  and  the  honours  that  he  received. 
Cf.  Orelli.  No.  7r,0. 
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chiefs,  SO  that  soou  tlioic  ai)i)eared  to  be  nothing  left  of  the  once 
powerful  tribe,  and  Tacitus  believed  it  destroyed.'  It  was  destined, 
however,  to  rc-appear  later;  and  under  the  formidable  name  of 
Franks,  the  Ansibarii  presently  entered  as  conquerors  the  Roman 
world,  in  which  they  had  once  presented  themselves  as  suppliants. 

To  drive  back  the  C4ermans  from  the  left  bank  of   the  Rhine 
was  good  policy,   if  it  did  not  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  desert 
between  (4aul  and  the  barbarians.     In  denying  themselves  peaceful 
conquests,   they  prevented  that  radiating  influence  of  Roman  civiliz- 
ation which  would  have   awakened    industry,   trade,  and   social   life 
on   the  right   bank   of   the   river,    a    more   secure   barrier   than  the 
belt  of  depopulated  country  into  which  the  bravest  of  the  barbarians 
were   sure   to   hasten    so   soon   as   they    became   conscious   that    the 
sword  of  ('resar,  of  ])rusus,  Germanicus  and  Tiberius  was  beginning 
to  tremble  in   the  hand   of   the  l^npire.      But   Augustus  had   said 
there  must  be  no  more  war  with  the  (Germans.     To  encourage  their 
quarrels   M-as    esteemed   the    better   policv:    and.    from    the    Roman 
entrenchments   upon   the    Rhine   and    the   Danube,    to    watch   their 
internecine     conflicts    as,    in    the    amphitheatre,    the    combats    of 
gladiators.      "  This  summer,"  says  Tacitus  (58  a.d.).   "  the  Hermau- 
duri   and   the    Catti   had   a   great   battle,  the  latter  being  defeated 
Both    parties    had    agreed    to   devote    to    Mars    and    Mercurv   the 
conquered   army.      Conformably  to   this  vow,    men   and   horses   and 
all    that    belonged    to    the    Catti    were    exterminated.      Thus    the 
barbarians    turned    their    fury   upon    each   other."       Klsewhere    he 
says:    "The  liructeri  were  driven  out  and  amuhilut..d  bv  a  league 
of  neighbouring  nations,   whom  a  hatred  of  their  pride, "the  desire 
of  plunder,  and  perhaps  the  special  favour  of  the  gods  towards  us, 
had  raised  up  against  them.     We  were  not  even  refused  bv  heaven 
the  sight  of  the  combat.     Si.vty  thousand  barbarians  fell,  not  beneath 
he  sword  of  the  Romans,  but-a  thing  more  to  be  admired -before 
their  eyes  and  for  their  gratitication.      May  it  be  that  the  nations. 
If   they   have   no   love   for   Rome,    shall   at   least   persevere   in   this 
hatred   of   one   another,  since  fortune   has  henceforth  nothing  more 
to  offer  us  than  the  disasters  of  our  enemies."^ 


'  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  54-56. 
'  Ibid.,  57,  and  Germ.,  3S 
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With  this  policy  of  peace,  there  remained  to  the  generals  no 
other  means  of  attracting  the  emperor's  attention  than  to  employ 
their  troops  in  useful  labours.  Corbulo  set  the  example  of  this 
under  Claudius ;  two  of 
Xero's  lieutenants  under- 
took, one,  to  finish  the 
dike  commenced  sixty- 
three  years  before  by 
Drusus.  to  keep  back  the 
Rhine ;  the  other,  to  cut 
the  plateau  of  Langres,  to 
connect  the  Moselle  with 
the  8aone.  This  latter 
undertaking  failed 
through  the  jealousy  of 
the  governor  of  Belgica, 
and  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  no  one  dared  carry 
into  executi(m  the  grand 
conception  of  the  Eoman 
general.^ 

In  Britain   the  limits 
of   the  Roman   possessions 
were  somewhat  ill-defined; 
neither   the    northern   nor 
the   western    parts    of   the 
island       were        subdued. 
Under   Didius  Gallus   and 
under    Yeranius,    his   suc- 
cessor, there  were  constant 
difficulties.     To   make  an  end  of  these  troubles,  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
the    rival    in    militarv    renown    of    Corbulo,    decided    to    cross    the 
western    mountains   and  lay  hands  upon  the  very  sanctuary  of  the, 
Dniidic   faith,    the   island   of  Mona   (Anglesey),   where  sat   the   high 
college    of   priests,   and   whence    issued    exhortations,    and    counsels, 


Mercurv  (Mu.«?enni  of  Lvons).'' 


^  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii.  58.     The  canal  making  a  junction  between  the  Saone  and  the  Moselle  ip 
now  completed. 

'  Statuette  of  dark  preen  bronze.     (Comnrmond,  Deacript.,  etc.,  pi.  8.  No.  ttl.) 
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iiud  plans  of  revolts  The  island  is  separated  from  Britain  by 
a  narrow  channel  and  the  soldiers  hesitated  for  a  moment  when 
they  saw  on  the  opposite  shore  a  crowd  of  Druids,  among  whom 
women  ran  about,  like  Furies,  in  funeral  dress,  with  streaming 
hair,  and  waving  lighted  torches.  Meanwhile  the  Druids,  with 
hands  raised  to  heaven,  pronounced  Iiorril)le  imprecations.  The 
conflict  was,  however,  speedily  terminated;  the  venerable  forests 
of  the  Druids  were  cut  down,  and  their  rude  altars,  whereon 
they  sought,  from  the  entrails  of  human  victims,  to  learn  the  will 
of  Ilesus  and  Taranis,  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the  legionaries. 
This  was  the  last  stand  made  by  the  Druids  against  the  power 
of  Rome. 

At  the  same  moment  a  re\'olt  broke  out  in  the  rear  of  the 
army.  The  king  of  the  Iceni  had  bequeathed  to  Nero  half  his 
possessions.  Burdensome  taxes,  notwithstanding,  were  laid  upon  his 
people,  who  were  also  urged  to  great  extravagances,  for  which 
Roman  bankers  furnished  the  funds  at  ruinous  rates,  Seneca  bein^- 
by  the  testimony  of  Dion,  one  of  these  pitiless  usurers.  The  king 
of  the  Iceni  had  believed  his  family  at  least  secured  by  his  gift  to 
the  emperor;  but  his  wife  Boadicea  and  his  two  daughters  were 
notwithstanding  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  violence.  In  the 
absence  of  Suetonius,  the  centurions  and  veterans  of  Camulodunum 
(Colchester)  committed  excesses  of  every  kind,  driving  the  Britons 
from  their  houses  and  fields,  and  treating  them  as  captives  rather 
than  as  subjects.  These  disorders  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  new  colony ;  but  Decianus,  the  procurator,  oppressed 
the  whole  province ;  and  a  swarm  of  Italians  and  provincials  came 
down  upon  it,  who  seized  upon  all  that  the  country  produced,  more 
especially  the  lead  and  tin  of  the  mines,  sending  these  metals  over 
into  Gaul  in  great  quantities.  More  than  100,000  foreigners  were 
already  established  in  Britain,  so  quickly  did  Roman  civilization 
extend  over  the  territory  opened  to  it.  Londinium,  on  the 
Tamesis,  was  already  the  central  mart  of  an  extensive  commerce; 
Verulamium  •  was  hardly  inferior  to  it  in  wealth ;  manv  other  cities 
were  growing  up  with  the  institutions  and  mannJrs  of  Italy: 
Camulodunum   was    distinguished    by   a   temple    and    priesthood    of 

'  Tac.  Ann.,  xiv.  20:  ^ync,  14.     [The  details  which  follow  .savour  of  romance  ~Ed  1 
Near  St.  Albans.  '^ 
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^Hhe  divine  Claudius. '^  It  was  but  eighteen  years  before  that  the 
legions  had  landed  in  the  island.  This  invasion  iu  time  of  peace, 
these  foreign  customs,  this  taking  possession  of  Britain  by  a  strange 
people,  roused  the  eastern  tribes  even  more  than  did  the  exactions 
of  procurators  and  the  rapacity  of  usurers.*  Boadicea  put  herself 
at  their  head;  Camulodunum  was  taken  and  burned;  a  legion 
partly  destroyed ;  London  and  Verulam  seized,  and  their  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  put  to  the  sword  or  crucified.  Eiglity 
thousand  allies  or  citizens  perished.^ 

Suetonius,  hastening  from  the  island  of  Mona,  had  been  able 
to  gather  only  10,000  men.  He  offered  battle,  however,  to  the 
immense  army  of  barbarians,  through  whose  ranks  Boadicea  rode 
in  her  chariot,  her  two  daughters  by  her  side,  calling  upon  them 
to  avenge  her  honour  and  their  own  liberty.  "To-day,"  she  cried, 
"  we  conquer,  or  we  die  ;  and  I  will  set  you  the  example."  The 
battle  was  such  as  it  must  have  been,  with  a  general  and  soldiers 
like  those  who,  that  day,  defended  the  cause  of  Rome.  There 
remained  dead  upon  the  battle-field,  it  is  said,  about  80,000 
barbarians,  men  and  women,  for  the  Britons  had  brought  their 
wives  with  them  to  behold  their  victory.  Boadicea  kept  her  word, 
dying  by  poison  upon  the  battle-field.  The  province  at  once  fell 
back  under  the  yoke  (61  a.d.).'  But  Suetonius  lost  his  command. 
Denounced  at  Rome  by  the  imperial  procurator  on  account  of  his 
severity,  he  beheld  one  of  Nero's  freedmen  sent  out  to  examine 
into  his  conduct;  and  the  illustrious  general  was  recalled  on  the 
report  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  slave  (01  a.d.). 

The  Roman  legions  thus  maintained  their  ancient  fame  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East;  and,  thanks  to  their  courage,  the 
Empire  might  have  been  believed  still  under  the  direction  of  its 
early  chiefs.  But  this  skill  and  moderation  in  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was  due  entirely  to  two  men,  Burrus  and  Seneca.  Of  these 
the  former  died  in  62,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison;  and  Xero 
appointed  as  his  successor  the  corrupt  Sophonius  Tigellinus. 
Rendered   anxious   by  his   isolated  position,  Seneca   desired   to   quit 

'  According  to  Dion,  Ixii.  2,  the  cause  of  the  revolt  was  a  claim,  made  by  Seneca,  of 
10,000,000  denarii,  and  the  repayment  of  a  loan  sanctioned  by  Claudius. 

=^  Dion,  Ixii.  1  ;  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiv.  33)  says  "  more  than  70,000." 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  2iM0  ;  Afjric,  16,  Suetonius  says  {Nero,  18)  that  the  emperor  thou{?ht 
for  a  time  of  abandoning  the  province,  which  is  hardly  credible. 
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Ijuuielled  Nero  - 


the  court  and  give  up  his  immouse  \roalth  to  liis  luaster ;  but  the 
latter  considered  this  a  slur  upon  his  friendship  and  refused  to  part 
^ith  the  philosopher.  Seneca,  however,  while  still  keeping  his 
possessions,  dismissed  his  followers,  closed  his  house,  and.  under 
pretext  of  studious  pursuits,  separated  himself  from  public  affairs.^ 
lUit  it    was    too    soon    and    too    late ;    especially,    too    late.     With 

Burrus  dead  and  Seneca  no  longer  in  power, 
tvrannv  broke  loose.  If  it  had  olreadv  shown 
itself  by  terril)h^  signs,  it  had  at  least  struck 
at  long  intervals ;  now  that  Tigellinus  and 
Poppa3a  were  supreme  at  court,  we  come  back 
\<^  v/     '  :^*^^^.<^'/    to   the   frenzies   and   cruelties  of   Caligula.      It 

is  not  that  Xero  had  changed.  He  was  kept 
in  check  before  ;  he  was  stimulated  now,  and 
his  tirst  excesses  brought  on  others  still 
greater.  Tigellinus  had  been  appointed  pnetorian  prefect  with 
Fsenius  Kufus ;  this  division  of  authority  gave  him  but  half  the 
place  of  Ihirrus,  and  to  secure  the  whole  he  flattered  the  caprices 
and  dislikes  of  the  emperor.  He  asserted  that  Sylla,  who  had 
been  banished  to  Marseilles,  and  Plautus,  to  Asia,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  incite  to  insurrection  the  armies  of  the  Ehine  and  the 
Euphrates.  Nero  sent  for  their  heads;  the  one  was  killed  at  table, 
and  the  other  while  employed  in  his  customary  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium..^ 

To  seal  his  alliance  with  Poppjea,  Tigellinus  urged  Xero  to 
divorce  Octavia,  and  a  pretext  of  adultery  with  an  Egyptian  slave 
was  manufactured.  The  freedmen  of  the  empress  were  put  to 
the  torture;  some  gave  way  before  the  severity  of  their  sufferings, 
but  most  of  them  remained  firm,  one  of  them  retorting  upon 
Tigellinus  with  a  terrible  answer.*  The  divorce  was  nevertheless 
pronounced,  and  Octavia,  removed  from  the  palace  and  then 
from  Eome,  was  sent  away  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  into  Cam- 
pania. The  populace  who,  for  the  fate  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
the  life    or   death   of    the    nobles    usually   felt   the   most    complete 


'  Tac.  Ann.,  xiv.  ol-oG. 

■*  Great  bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  o7-.'>9. 

■'  Ibid.,  GU-64. 
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indifference,  and  especially  the  women,  who  regarded  conjugal 
infidelity  as  far  more  shocking  than  any  civil  crime,  Avere 
much    attached    to    this    daughter    of    Claudius,    whose    mother    and 

m 

father   and   brother   had   been   murdered,    and    who,    at    the    age    of 

twentv,    was    now    driven    from    her   throne    bv    a    woman    of    the 

vilest   character.      When   news   of   this   spread   through   the    streets 

of  Eome  murmurs  began 

to     be     heard,     not 

secretly,    as   among   the 

ex-consuls,     but     quite 

loudly — the  people  could 

venture  further  than  the 

nobles,    having    less    to 

fear   than   they.      Xero 

was  far  from  brave;  he 

took     the     alarm,     and 

( )ctavia     was      recalled. 

At      once     the     crowd 

flocked  rejoicing  to  the 

Capitol,     thanking     the 

gods ;     they    overthrew 

Poppa^a's     statues     and 

covered  those  of  Octavia 

with    flowers,    and,    for 

the    first    time    in    very 

many       years      making- 

a   riot   in  the   name   of 

outraged  morality,  they 


Poppa^ii  (Museum  of  the  l.uuvre;. 


made   their  way   into   the  palace  with  cries  of  hatred  and  contempt 
,  for    the    new    empress.     P)nt    soldiers    armed    with    whi])s    appeared 
upon  the  scene,   and  the  servile  crowd  made  a  cowardly  retreat. 

The  vengeance  of  Poppani  was  terrible.  The  information 
obtained  from  Octavia's  women  had  been  of  a  character-  to  convict 
no  one.  It  became  necessary  to  devise  an  infamous  scheme. 
Anicetus,  that  prefect  of  the  fleet  who  had  assassinated  Agrippina, 
was  a  man  capable  of  anything  ;  he  was  summoned,  and  was  told 
that  he  must  rid  the  emperor  of  his  wife,  as  lately  he  had  freed 
his  imperial   master  of   a  mother.      This  time,   however,   it  was  not 
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to  be  done  by  a  bold  stroke  or  crafty  thrust  of  dagger.  The 
prefect  was  to  avow  himself  Octavia's  lover  and  then  submit  to 
a  mild  exile.  Great  wealth  was  promised  him  as  a  reward,  and 
it  was  certain  that  death  would  be  the  penr.lt  y  of  refusal. 
Anicetus  did  not  hesitate;  he  loudly  boasted  of  Octavia's  favours, 
then  disappeared  from  Eome,  sent  to  enjoy  opulent  infamy  in 
Sardinia.  Xero  at  once  publicly  accused  Octavia,  not  only  of 
infidelity,  but  of  an  intrigue  with  Anicetus  to  excite  mutiny  in 
the  fleet  at  Misenum;  she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
whither  a  sentence  of  death  shortly  followed  her.  The  unhappy 
young  woman  had  not  the  stoical  courage  which  the  times  required  ; 
she  was  reluctant  to  die;  her  tears  and  entreaties,  however,  did 
not  change  the  centurion's  firmness;  her  veins  were  opened,  but 
terror  had  so  chilled  her  blood  that  it  did  not  flow,  and  the 
assassins  ended  by  smothering  her  in  a  hot  bath.  Her  head  was 
carried  to  Rome  and  given  to  Poppsea,  as  was  the  custom,  that  it 
might  be  made  certain  that  the  sentence  had  been  fulfilled. 

There  were  others  almost  equally  guilty  with  the  three  chief 
conspirators  in  this  infamous  tragedy :  the  senate,  to  thank  the 
gods  for  saving  Nero  from  the  machinations  of  Octavia,  decreed 
that  public  offerings  should  be  mc.de  in  all  the  temples.  In  those 
days  senators  were  baser  than  proletarii. 

A  number  of  freedmen  were  shortly  after  this  put  to  d6atli, 
Poppaia  being  desirous  to  renew  the  imperial  household.  Dory- 
phorus  was  poisoned  because  he  had  opposed  the  marriage  ;  Pallas, 
on  account  of  his  enormous  wealth ;  ^  Seneca,  even,  was  made 
uneasy  by  an  accusation.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  about  this 
time  greatly  increased  Poppaea's  favour  with  the  emperor.  To 
celebrate  the  event  the  senate  voted  temples  and  gladiatorial 
combats.  But  scarcely  w^ere  the  rejoicings  ended  w^hen  the  infant 
died,  and  Nero's  grief  was  as  extreme  as  his  joy.  The  Conscript 
Fathers  consoled  him  by  making  his  daughter  a  goddess. 

In  this  fickle  and  violent  nature  no  impression  lasted  long. 
Unworthy  pleasures  and  shameful  debauchery  came  next,  and  his 
passion  for  the  theatre  again  asserting  itself,  he  hastened  to  Naples 


'  Dion  (Ixiv.  14)  and  Suetonius  (Nero,  35)  have  no  doubt  of  this.     Tiicitus,  for  onco  more 
reserved,  says  only  :  creditus  est  {Ann.,  xiv.  65). 
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to    give    the    populace    the    pleasure    of    hearing    that    divine    voice 

which    hitherto    had    charmed    the    courtiers    only.     This   experiment 

seems  not  to   have  been  very  successful,    for   he   began  to   talk  of 

going   over   into    Achaia — the    Greeks    being   the    only   people  who 

knew    how    to    listen,    he    said.      lie    took   great   pains,   howevc^r,   to 

drill  his  audience.    Certain 

young     knights,     with     a 

troop     of     500     plebeians, 

divided    into    cohorts   and 

trained      in      the      proper 

methods     of      applauding, 

followed  him  wherever  he 

went.      They    were    called 

the   Augiistiani^   and    their 

leaders    had    a    salary    of 

40,000     sesterces.'        The 

Roman    populace,    fearing 

for    their    subsistence     if 

the     ruler     were      away, 

detained  him  in  the  city  : 

the    head    of   the    Empire 

was  for  them,  principally, 

the    person    in    charge    of 

supplies.     Nero,  who  was 

besides     prevented      fi'om 

going   by    an    evil    omen, 

remained  in  the  city,  and 

manifested    his     gratitude 

for    a    popularity     whose 

motives    he    misjudged.      He   went   upon    the    stage    in   Eome    itself 

and   sang  to  the  assembled  populace.       The   senate,   in  the  hope   of 

preventing  this    disgrace,  decreed   him  the   prizes  in    advance ;    but 

he   would    not    have    it.       ^' I    have    no   need,"   he    said,    ''either  to 

canvass  or  to  accept  the  senate's  vote  ;    I  desire  to    contend  on  an 

eciual   footing  with  my  rivals,   and  to  receive  nothing  but   what    is 

justly   my   due."      And   he   did,   in  fact,   submit   himself  to   all   the 


Nevo  Cithara}dusi.- 


'  Tac.  A7in.,  xiv.  15  ;  8uct.,  Nero,  25;  Dion,  Ixi.  'li). 

^  Statue  found  upon  the  Esquiline  (Vatican.  Museo  Pio-Clem.,  iii.  pi.  4). 
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rules  imposed  upon  the  public  singer  of  that  time:  not  to  sit 
down,  not  to  cough  or  spit,  not  to  wipe  his  brow  except  with  a 
corner  of  his  robe,  and  after  he  had  done  singing,  to  bencl  the 
knee  and  stretch  out  his  hand  towards  the  audience,  and,  with  a 
timid  air,  ask  for  the  decision  of  the  judges.  But  no  man  was 
safe  to  trust  to  this  attitude  of  humility,  for  the  law  of  treason, 
and    informers,    and    soldiers    posted    aiiiong    the    benches,    watched 

over  the  vain  artist,  and  it  was  a  crime  to  applaud 
badly  or  seem  indifferent.  Vespasian  narrowly  escaped 
witli*  his  life  for  having  fallen  asleep  a  moment 
during  these  performances  which  lasted  for  days. 

At    other  tinu^s  Xero  nuule    the   public  places  of 

Nero  singin-.^     Eouic   sceues  of    iufauious    (a-gies.      The    story    of   the 
banquet  of  Tigellinus  on  the  banks    of    Agrippa's    pcmd    is    told   by 
Tacitus,-'   but    we    may    not    relate    it,    even    from    that    grave    and 
serious  author.     To  the   same   effect   is  the   testimony   of   Petronius, 
an    author    who    may    be    read    but    not    quoted.       We    nuist    desist 
from   the   attempt  to   depict  this    frantic   world,    these  heirs   of   Tato 
and  of  Brutus,   intoxicated  with  prosperity  and  wealth  and  empire; 
forgetful  of  a  past  which  they    could    not    compreluMid ;    careless    of 
a  future  which  they  had   no  desire   to   penetrate,  believing  as  they 
did   in   the   power   of    a   fate   which    marched    irresistibly    onward; 
and  all  the  more  eager  to    enjoy    and   to    use    in  th(^  most    excitnig 
debauchery   the   present    uioment,    of   Avhich    alone   they    felt    sure. 
Fashioned   in   sUme   and    blood,   as  was   said  of  Tiberius,   these   men 
tritied  alike  with  life  and  death,  with  honour  and  shauie;  garlanded 
witli     tlowers,     they    poured    out    poison;     between    two     pleasures 
there    was   a    murder;     the    fatal   blow  was   given  without   remorse 
and   received   almost    without   regret,   as   when    a   drunken   revel  is 
over  the  wearied  guests  break  the  glasses  and  fall  exhausted   upon 
the  iloor. 


'  POXTIF.  MAX.  TH.  P.  IMP.  PP.  SC.     Nero,  laurel-crowned,  in  a  long  robe,  standing, 
sinu-ing  and  accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre.     Medium  bronze. 
•''  Atm.,  XV.  37 :  cf .  Dion,  Ixii.  23  ;  Ixiii.  13. 
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III-— The   Burning   of    Rome  ;  the   Christians. 

Fortunately  for  the  world,  in  the  shadow  of  this  palace  where 
dwelt  shaiueless  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  this  very  Rome  which 
the  Apostle  calls  ^' the  great  harlot  which  did  corrupt  the  earth 
with  her  fornication,"  there  was  growing  up  a  new  people  whose 
faith  and  morals  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Rome,  replacing 
sensual  pleasures  by  the  mortification  of  the  fiesh,  the  cares  of 
earth  by  a  love  of  heaven,  the  pursuit  of  life  by  that  of  death. 
Never  had  doctrines  and  manners  more  contrasted  been  brought 
together ;  a  mortal  strife  was  inevitable,  in  which  one  or  the  other 
must  perish,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  most  depraved  representa- 
tive of  pagan  sensuality  should  begin  the  warfare. 

In   the   middle   of    the   year  04  a.d,   a  fire    wliich  lasted  nine 
days    destroyed    ten    out    of    the   fourteen    m/ione.s    of    Rome.      This 
was   the  severest  disaster  that  had  liappened  to  the  city  since  the 
Gallic    invasion;^    and   what  the  barbarians   then  destroyed  was  but 
a    crowd    of    miserable    dwelling-houses   and    a    few    poor    temples. 
Xow,  wliat  masterpieces   of   (^reek  art,  wliat  monuments  of   Roman 
history  were  cousumed  !    Poets  and  rhetoricians,   whose  art  it  is  to 
substitute  living  agents  for  unknown  or  hidden  causes,  have  witliout 
hesitation   accused   Xero.       Fascination   for   the   diabolical   grandeur 
of   the   whiui   might   have  seized  upon  the  imperial   actor— to  burn 
his    capital    and    rebuild    it   again    according    to    liis    own    taste,    to 
destroy  all  the  records  of  ancient  Rome,  in  order  to  fill  new  Rome 
with  himself  alone.     They  show  him  to  us,  while  the  fire  was  doing 
its   work,  standing  upon  the  tower   of   M^cenas    on  the  summit  of 
the  Palatine,  the  better  to  observe  the    vast  destruction,  and  there, 
in  theatrical  costume,  lyre  in  hand,  singing  his  verses  on  the  burning 
of  Troy,  while    soldiers  of   the  praetorian   guard   and   slaves  of   the 
imperial  household  aided  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  machines  and 
catapults  were  kept   ready  to   throw   down  walls   which   seemed   to 
offer  obstacles.      It  would  be  a  gratification  to  let  the  poets  retain 
their  Babylonian   festival  and  leave  Xero  his  crime.      But  Tacitus 

'  The  fire  l)roke  out  in  the  niglit  of  the  IStli-lUth  of  .Tuly,  the  anniversary  of  tlie  takincr  of 
Kome  by  the  Gauls  ;  it  lasted  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and  broke  out  agaii  at  intervals'for 
three  days  more. 

VOL.   iV. 

LiL< 
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Who   ^vas    pr..bablv  iu    the    city    at    that   time,  relates   the    accusing 
rumours,  but  does  not  continn  them ;  and  his  whole  aceouut  makes 
it  probable  that   this  tire,  which  hi  u  hot  and  windy  night  ot   Jul) 
began  among  some  oil  stores  in  the  trading  parf   of   the  city,  was 
the   result  of   one   of    these   accidents   so  frequent   in   Home,  where 
ttres    like    malaria,    were   the   habitual   scourge.      Nero   was   living 
at   this   time   in   his   villa   at    Antium,    fifteen    or    sixteen  leagues 
distant,    and  when   he   reached   Kome   his   own   palace   ^^^^^^fj 
been   consumed.       He   went   about   the   city   all   night   without   his 
..u'uds  -■  directing  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  stop  the  hre,  and  on 
th^   following   days   opened   to    the    housdess   crowd   the   buildings 

of  Agrippa  and  his  own  gardens,  bheds  were 
hastily  erected  to  shelter  the  most  needy, 
furniture  was  brought  from  Ostia  and  adjacent 
towns,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  reduced  to 
three  sesterces  the  modius. 

However,  as  the  poor   had  really   suffered 
much,    and    as    the    crowd    always    require    a 
culprit,  the    emperor   was   held   responsible   for 
the    fire,    as    he   had    been    for    the    previous 
famine.     Besides  this,  there  were  persons  interested  in  propagating 
damaging    rumours    to  destroy    Xero's    popularity    with    the   lower 
classes:    the    conspiracy   of    Piso    was    in    full    career,    and    those 
ex-cmisuls    who    were    seen,^    it    was    said,    in    the    midst   of    the 
crowd,    exciting    the    public   fury,    were    u.,    doubt    acting    in    the 
interests   of   that   conspiracy.      By    an  ingenious    turn,    the    govern- 
ment directed   public   suspicion   into   another  channel,    and  supplied 
victims   for  the  popular  anger  by  accusing  the  Christians  of  having 

set  lire  to  the  city. 

This   new   sect   was   by    the   crowd   confused  with  that  of   ttie 
Jews.      Whether   Christian  or  Jew  they  were  seen   to   pray  in  the 

.  InUium  in  ea  .arte  Cira ubi  per  tabernas,  quib,^  id  '»7'''»<"'""«  f'"™' f'" 

namma  alitur.  >imul  arptu^  i;/ui^  et  staiim  mlidm  ac  ,e,,to  dt,^  (r,,o.,  Ann.,  xv.  3d),  la.itu, 
"was  eight  or  nine  years  old  at  this  time  (Bovghesi,  vu.  :«i). 

-  }/«(•  illuc  per  mirtem  rurmret  iniwtuilitul)  CTac.  Ann.,  xv.  .TO).  ....  „ 

»  AVGVST  SC  POK.  OST.  Larse  bronze  of  Nero,  revresentinjr  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Ostia  and  seven  ve.^els  witliin.     Nero  repaired  or  perhaps  finished  tliis  port 

'  \fter  the  discoverv  of  the  plot,  one  of  the  conspirators,  questioned  by  Nero  l.im»elt, 
answered :  "  I  hate  yon.  as  a  parricide  and  an  incendiary."  (.Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  67.  Of.  btatius. 
Sih.,  ii.  ".) 


Port  of  Ostia." 
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synagogues  and  to  worship  the  same  God,  from  whom  they  had 
received  the  .same  sign  of  their  election,  that  baptism  of  blood 
whose  scar  was  yet  borne  by  many  among  the  Christians  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews.'  At  Rome,  where  they  were  not  numerous,^  they  lived 
in  the  same  quarter  with  the  Jews,  a  kind  of  Ghetto,  a  region 
of  small  shops  and  hovels,  where  the  fire  very  likely  began.  They 
were,  however,  separated  from  them  by  the  faith  in  Christ  and  in 
the  resurrection,'  and  by  the  more  liberal  spirit  of   their  teachin- 

'  The  Council  of  Jerusalem  liad  not  forbidden  the  observance  of  the  old  law  (.50  ad)  S 
Paul,  who  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  liberty,  subjected  Timothy  to  circumcision  fo^ 
the  reason  that  "  the  Jews  of  the  country  would  not  have  listened  t«  the  instructions  of  an 
ui.c.rcumcised_  person."  (Fleury,  Hist,  eccles.,  i.  34.)  S.  Paul  makes  mention  of  the  fact 
{^rhiltpp.,  Hi.  o)  that  he  had  been  circutiicised. 

-^  It  ^yould  be  very  erroneous  to  believe  that  at  this  time  there  were  in  Rome  any  consider- 
able number  of  Jews  or  Christian...     Of  the  former,  there  had  been  at  Home  in  the  rei^n  of 
liberius  about  8,000  men,  not  countin-  women  and  children  ( Josephus,  Ant.  Jud ,  xvii  3  1  and 
xviii.  3  5);  of  these  half  were  banished  to  Sardinia,  and  the  rest  expelled  from  the  city  whither 
naturally,  they  only  returned  but  slowly,  being  always  liable  to  the  decree  of  expulsion      In' 
the  reign  of  Caligula  they  had  everything  to  fear  (see  p.  385),  notwithstanding  the  favour 
enjoyed  by  Agnppa,  a  Jewish  prince.    They,  however,  came  back  to  Rome,  attracted  bv  the  profits 
to  be  made  in  the  great  city,   and  under  Claudius  were  again  expelled  (see  p.  407,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xviii.  2).     Under  Nero,  therefore,  they  could  not  have  become  verv  numerous, 
lo  make  converts  was  not  easy  for  them  ;  they  had  some  "proselvtes  of  the  gate,"  who  from  a 
distance,  listened  to  tiie  prayers  in  the  synagogue;  but  their  -proselvtes  of  the  law  "  were  very 
few,  inasmuch  as  it  wa«  very  seldom  that  any  pagan  was  willing  t^  submit  to  the  ceremonial 
law  o   circumcision.     As  regards  the  Christians,  chiefly  recruited  at  this  time  from  among  the 
poor,  hardly  any  of  them  had  been  in  a  position  to  make  the  long  and  expensive  fournev  to 
Rome  mthe  thirty-one  years  that  hal  passed  since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  their  missionarv 
efforts,  however  active,  had  not  had  time  to  produce  any  extensive  results.     It  appears  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxviii.  15  et  srj.)  that,  on  the  arrival  of  S.  Paul  in  Rome  in  the  year  6->, 
the  chief  men  of  the  Roman  synagogue  were  extremely  ignorant  in  respect  to  the  new  faith 
{^■icts,  xxviii.  1.  et  sq.),  and  that  "  tlie  brethren  "  who  came  out  to  meet  Raul  upon  the  Appian 
Way  must  have  been  few  in  number,  since  tlie  small  escort,  with  its  large  company  of  foreicr,, 
prisoners  on    the  way  to   the  praetorian  prefect,  considered  it  safe  to  allow  communication 
bdiieca  appears  not  to  have  heard  of  them  (S.  Augustine,  de  Cic.  Dei,  VI.  ii.),  and  Persius 
enumerating  the  foreign  religions  established  at  Rome  in  Nero's  time  {Sat.,  v.  179),  mentions 
only  Jews,  priests  of  Cybele,  and  thos^.  of  Isis.     Wherever  the  Jews  had  established  tliemselves 
and  every  great  merchant  city  had  its  colony  of  them,  there  might  Christians  be  found  also      s' 
Puul  met  them  in  Puteoli  {Acts,  xxviii.  14),  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  a  half-illegible  word 
scrawled  m  charcoal  on  a  wall  in  Pompeii  was  no  other  than  C^mfm7m*--a  con jecture  possible 
but  not  probable.     The  punishments  of  the  year  64  a.d.,  ordered  in  a  very  public  manner  on  a 
fete  day,  left  in  men's  minds  such  a  terror  as  to  justify  the  language  of  Tacitus,  of  Clement,  and 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  victims,  although  it  was  not  really  very  great. 
Even  at  Jerusalem  the  Christian  community  was  so  feeble  and  obscure  that  Josephus  does  not 
mention  it   in  his  enumeration  of  the  religious  parties  existing  in  the  city  ;  and  Justus  of 
Tiberias,  who  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  siege,  does  not  appear  to  have  mentioned  them  (Photius 
BihUoth.,  33).  . 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  singularly  veiled  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was,  however,  accepted  by  the  Pharisees ;  but  the.  oth«r  great  Jewish  party,  the 
Sadducees,  rejected  it  {Acts,  xxiii.  8). 
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of    wliich   S.    Paul,    in   his   teaching   at    Rome   and   in   liis   (i>istles, 
especially   in  that    general  epistle   entitled  TrpiU-  '  P..»/ia/oPv,  luul    made 
himself  \he    representative.       Bnt    as    they    had    neither    canonical 
books/    episcopal    organization,     or    councils    to    state     the    dogma 
precisely   or  to    maintain  it,  that  belief,   still    in  the  condition  of   a 
legend    orally    transmitted,    had    something    undecided    and    vague 
tiirout   it,   which,    on  account  of   that    very  quality,   was  more  easily 
spread  than  a  narrow    and    rigid   formula.      The   ne^N'   ideas,    under  ^ 
Christian   or  Jewish  form,   made   a  few  converts  from  time  to  time,  ^ 
because    they    responded   to    the    secret    aspirations   of    lofty   souls, 
which  failed  to  be  satisfied  by  the  barrenness  of  the  State  religion 
or   the   haughty   philosophy    of   Zeno.      They    even   penetrated   into 
the  palace  i)f  thc^  prince.      Josephus   relates  that  he  was  introduced 
to  the  presence    of    FopP'^^J^   ^^v   an  actor  who  was  licld  by  Nei-o  in 
great  esteem.      Of  high   birth   among   his   own   people,  very  accom- 
plished,   above   all,   subtle   and   insinuating,   Josephus  won    the   good 
graces    of    Poppa^a,   who,   like    many   women,   not    only   of   her    day, 
but  of    all  time,   mingled  her  religion   with   pleasure.      ''  She    had," 
he  said,   ''a  very  religious  nature,""^   by   which   we   may   understand 
that,  in  spite  of  her  heartlessness,   this  wonuiu   was  troubled  in  the 
depths  of  her  soul  by   the  great  problem   which  was  then  stirring. 
The    iJd    gods    were    dying;    she    sought    a    new    god,    and    many 
were   like   her,   among   them   Acte,   the  first    love   of  Xero,  many  of 
whos(^    freedmen,    by    the    witness    of    the    inscriptions    upon    their 
tombs,  had  becouie  Christians.     Pomponia  (Iriecina,  a  severe  matron, 
wdio  wore  only  the  garb  of  mourning  and  was  never  seen  to  smile, 
was    accused   of    foreign    superstitions,    and    probably   was   either  a 
Christian  or  Jewess.^     Consequently,  in  the  midst  of  Eoman  society, 
in  the  highest  rank,  their  existed  a  leaven  of  beliefs  hostile  to  the 

'  S.  Paul,  for  instance,  quotes  no  Gospel,  and   the  Avo.stolical  Kpistle.s   do  not  suggest 

their  existence. 

■'  OfofTf^ni  yap  ;,.'  (  Vif.  Jo.^..  '">)■  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  she  wa.^  extremely  super- 
stitious. Tacitu.s  ( in.t.,  i.  'l-D  doscril>es  her  as  given  over  to  astrologers  and  charlatans  :  Mnltos 
secretn  PopixffP  mat hcmat iron  habnerant.  . 

^  Tac  Ann  ,  xiii.  ^.  See  chap.  Ixxxvi.  §  vi.  The  Jews,  as  after  them  the  Christians, 
strove  to  convert  the  women  to  their  doctrines.  The  inhabitants  c.f  Damascus  formed  a  phm  to 
.lau-hterall  .Jews  dwelling  among  them:  but  absolute  secrecy  was  necessary  to  their  success, 
because,  as  .losephus  savs  (Ih-ll.  Jud.,  ii.  20).  almost  all  the  women  in  the  town  belonged 
to  the  Jewish  sect.  Cf.  S.  Paul,  ad  Rom.,  chap.  xvi. ;  Pliuy,  £:pist.,  x.  97.  M.  Deren- 
bourg  {Hufnr,/  of  Palestine,  p.  '2'2^)  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  true  also  m  liatanxa, 
Adiabene,  etc. 
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old  religion.  They  were  silent  forces  and  hidden  in  darkness. 
There  was,  however,  a  consciousness  abroad  that  they  were  secretly 
at  work,  and  not  a  few  dreaded  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  sure  to  be 
irritated  by  such  blasphemous  preaching.  For  both  Jews  and 
Christians  in  their  canticles  showered  their  curses  upon  pagan 
idolatry,  and  enough  was  understood  to  make  it  clear  that  Home, 
her  gods  and  her  Empire,  were  the  object  of  their  religious 
execration.  IIow  could  those  who  were  familiar  with  Greek 
interpret  these  words  of  Isaiah :  ''  He  heweth  him  down  cedars, 
and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak ;  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it.  He  burneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire ;  with 
part  thereof  he  eateth  Hesh  ;  he  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied ; 
yea,  he  warmeth  himself,  and  saith,  ^  Aha,  I  am  Avarm,  I  have 
seen  the  fire ; '  and  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  even 
his  graven  image ;  he  falleth  doAvn  unto  it  and  worshippeth  it, 
and    prayeth    unto    it,    and   saith,    'Deliver   me;    for   thou   art    my 

God.'  " 

In  spite  of  the  foreign  idiom  [and  in  their  Greek  dress  in  the 
Septa(((jint~\^  the  threats  of  these  prophecies  spread  abroad :  ''  I 
have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like 
a  green  bay -tree.  Yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo,  he  was  not:  yea, 
I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found. — Jehovah  has  smitten 
the  wicked  and  the  sceptre  of  rulers.  He  smote  the  people  in  his 
wrath  with  a  continual  stroke. — How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  how  art  thou  cast  down  to  the 
ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou  hast  said  in 
thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  unto  heaven,  I  Avill  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God:  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congrega- 
tion; they  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  saying. 
Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms? — I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  cut  off  their  name,  their  land  shall  become  desolate ;  the 
owls  shall  dwell  therein."  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  threatenings 
against  the  tyrants  of  that  Babylon  which  can  be  so  easily  inter- 
preted as  Eome,  and  the  one  only  God  speaks  in  every  page  of 
his   omnipotence,    which   is   to    overthrow   that   of   the    divinities    of 

Olympus. 

For  political  reasons,  and  also  through  scorn  of  so  insignificant 
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a  race,  Rome  had  tolerated  a  religion  directly  contradictory  to  her 
own.  But  this  sect,  which  liad  recently  come  out  of  Judaea — with 
its  secret  meetings,  suggestive  of  criminal  practices,  whose  adoration 
of  a  man  that  had  died  on  the  cross,  heretofore  the  punishment 
of  slaves,  seemed  a  revolutionary  menace— gave  rise  to  violent 
hatred.  Even  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
when  the  Christians  were  better  understood,  did  not  fail  to  speak 
of  them  still  in  words  of  scom.^  "These  wretches,"  said  Tacitus, 
"abhorred  for  their  infamv,  derived  their  name  from  Christ,  who 
suffered  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  death  checked  for 
awhile  this  dangerous  superstition.  But  it  revived  soon  after  in 
Judfea,  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  even  in  Bome,  the  asylum  which 
receives  and  protects  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  entire  world.'' - 
After  the  fire,  a  few  voices  declared  the  Christians  to  be  guilty 
of  the  calamity.  That  was  sufficient  for  a  crowd,  maddened  by  a 
great  catastrophe,^'  to  rush  at  once  upon  those  whom  they 
ah-eady  knew  to  be  the  enemies  of  their  gods,  and  who  always 
absented  themselves  from  their  festivals  and  amusements.  But 
whence  came  these  hostile  voices  ?  From  the  people,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  been  retorting  upon  them  the  scorn  in  which  they 
held  other  nations;^  perhaps  some  of  their  own  number,  within 
the  palace,  were  responsible  for  this  turn  of  opinion.  The 
hatred  with  which  the  sectaries  of  the  old  dispensation  persecuted 
those  of  the  new  is  wt41  known. "^  The  preaching  of  S.  Paul 
had  aroused  this  feeling  witliin  the  Jewish  communion  at  Rome, 
and  those  slaves  or  freedmen  who  had  been  converted  by  him 
horrified  those  Jews,  who,  in  favour  with  Pop})iea,  had  been 
received    by    the    emperor    on    terms    of    familiarity."      Xor    is    it 

V  .  .  .  per  flagitia  invisos  (Ann.,  xv.  44).  Chnstiani,  genu<  hnminum  mperstitionis  nova> 
ac  malejicee  (Suet.,  iS'ero,  16). 

-  Ann.,  XV.  44. 

^  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  Paris,  in  183:?,  the  frenzied  populace  fancied  it 
to  be  the  result  of  poison,  and  several  persons  were  })eaten  or  tlirown  into  the  Seine  as  poisoners. 

*  Adversus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium  (Tac,  Hist.,  v.  o).  The  phrase  of  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xv. 
44)  in  regard  to  the  Christians,  commonly  translated,  "  enemies  of  the  human  race,"  ought  rather 
to  read :  "condemned  by  the  hatred  of  the  human  race." 

■'  The  stoning  of  S.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem,  S.  Paul  threatened  with  death,  etc.  Add  to 
tl  ese  the  internal  divisions  of  the  new  Church,  and  the  opposition  of  the  .lewish  Christians  and 
the  followers  of  Paul,  to  which  so  many  passages  in  the  Epistles  and  in  the  Apocalypse  testify. 

"  Ep.  Philip,  adfinem.  S.  Clement  {Epist.  ad  Cor.,  I.  iii.  5  and  6)  attributes  this  persecu- 
tion to  jealousy. 


impossible  that  they  imagined  they  were  rendering  a  service  both  to 
Nero  and  themselves,  by  pointing  out  as  authors  of  the  crime  those 
Christians  who  were  said  to  take  delight  in  the  idea  of  celestial 
vengeance,  universal  conflagration,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world.  Nor  is  it  wholly  unreasonable  to  believe  that  although 
the  Apocalypse^  which  bears  witness  to  an  intense  hatred  against 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  was  as  yet  unwritten,  nevertheless,  the 
apocalyptic  spirit,  with  its  zeal  for  destruction  and  for  an  entire 
renovation  of  the  world,  existed  already  in  the  Church.^ 

If  this  were  a  pre-concerted  plan,  it  was  well  carried  out  and 
of  a  character  to  deceive  every  one.  At  first  those  persons  were 
seized  from  whom  torture  wrung  those  confessions  which  it  always 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  afterwards,  on  their  evidence,  "  a  set 
of  men,  who  were  convicted  as  much  of  having  set  fire  to  Rome 
as  of  being  hated  bv  the  entire  human  race."  To  satisfv  the 
people,  the  incendiaries  must  be  discovered,  or  rather  they  must 
be  sought,  that  they  might  be  accused  of  a  definite  crime,  among 
the  victims  of  popular  detestation  and  also  of  the  interested  jealousy 
of  the  Jews  at  court. 

When  Nero  had  secured  the  necassarv  victims,  whose  defence 
he  was  sure  no  one  would  undertake,  he  devised,  to  seal  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the  populace,  an  immense  festival,  in  Avhich  the 
condemned  should  also  have  their  part.  It  was  not  easy  to  vary 
the  attractions  of  the  amphitheatre."^  The  cross,  the  axe,  and  the 
burning  tongs  were  everyday  sights;  to  bind  these  Avretches  to 
the  stake  would  have  been  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
circus  ;  to  bury  them  alive  would  deprive  the  people  of  the  sight 
of  the  agonies  of  suffering  and  of  death.  They  were  sewn  up  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs,  who  tore 
them  in  pieces.  That,  however,  savoured  of  the  arena.  Nero 
found  something   even   better.      The   rest  were  smeared  with  pitch 

^  Cf.  Carmina  Sihyllina,  ii.  176.  The  date  of  these  verses  is  probably  the  year  7o.  It  is 
now  nearly  demonstrated  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Galba.  Cf.  E. 
Eeuss,  Hist,  de  la  Theol.  chr.,  t.  I.  1.  iii.,  chap.  5,  and  Kenan,  V Apocalypse. 

"  The  Romans  had,  however,  a  rich  list  of  tortures.  Cf.  Sen.,  de  Ira,  iii.  3 ;  Cojisol.  ad 
M.,  20:  Ep.  ad  Luc,  xiii.;  Marquardt,  V.  i.  195;  Friedlander,  ii.  232,  and  Le  Blant,  dmiptes 
rendus  de  VAcad.  des  inscr.,  1806.  p.  358.  Even  tlie  burning  of  human  beings  was  no  novelty. 
Seneca  {loc.  cit.)  and  Juvenal  (Sat.,  i.  156)  make  mention  of  it.  The  condemned  were  wrapped 
in  a  sliirt  covered  with  wax  and  sulphur,  which  Juvenal  describes  (viii.  235)  by  a  name  evidently 
popular:  the  uncomfortable  tunic  {tunica  molesta). 
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and  fastened  alive  to  posts,  where  they  might  witness  the  games 
granted  to  the  populace  in  the  palace  gardens.  At  night  they 
were  set  on  fire  and  served  as  torches  to  iUuminate  the  scone. 
Even  Tacitus,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  moved  to  some  slight  degree 
of  pity  as  he  recounts  these  brutal  pastimes. 

Notwithstanding  the  accounts   of   two  Christian  writers  of   the 
fourth    and    fifth    century,    Sulpieius    Sevorus    and    Orosius,    these 
executions  do  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  Rome.     We  know 
of  no  decree  of  senate  or  decree  of  prince  ordering  a  general  search 
after    Christians,    and    the    real    character    of    this    persecution    is 
described    by    Tacitus,    when    he    says    that    the    Christians    were 
sacrificed   rather   to  the  cruelty  of   Nero  than  to  the  public  good.' 
There   were   surely  cases  of   isolated   murder,   like   that   of   Antipas 
at    Pergamus.'-'     Any  magistrate,   in   his  zeal  for  the  ancient  altars, 
might    find    many    ways     in    the     existing    legislation    to    punish 
a   Christian,    by    accusing    him    of    magic,    the    very    word    which 
Suetonius    employs    against    them ;  =^    of  foreitjn    SKjwrsfition,    whose 
meaning  is  not  very  evident ;  of  sacrilege,  for  he  denied  the  gods ; 
of   hiffh    treason,   for  did  he  not  insult    the    soverign  pontiff  of    the 
Empire?    Last   of   all,    he    could   be   accused   of    participation   m   a 
secret   societg   and    nocturnal    assemblies,    a    crime    imposed  upon    all 
Christians  by  the  necessity  of  their  faith,  since  it  obliged  them  to 
attend    gatherings    which    must    be    froiu    the    condition    of    things 
secret.      No  other  motives  than  these  afterwards  guided  the  conduct 
of  Trajan,  and  his  conscience  remains  undisturbed. 

The  righteous  indignation  which  follows  the  narrative  of  these 
cruelties  should  not  make  us  unjust  towards  those  who  committed 
them.  We  ask  no  indulgence  for  Nero,  but  he  may  be  classed 
with  those  worthy  rulers,    who,    in  pronouncing  the  death-sentence 

^  It  was  said  that  they  were  persecuted  as  "  enemies  of  the  huniftn  race :  "  these  words  of 
Tacitus  are  a  rhetorical  phrase,  and  not  a  penal  code.  Even  in  the  Roman  Empire  no  one  could 
be  condemned  upon  any  such  pretext.  The  profound  learning  of  M.  de  Kossi  and  the  exactness 
of  \\\s  researches  are  most  admirable  ;  he  has  created  a  new  department  of  science,  that  of 
Christian  archeology,  for  which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  scholars;  but,  while  following 
him,  I  cannot  go  quite  as  far  as  he  on  certain  points.  The  victims  of  Nero's  festival  were 
indeed  taken  from  among  the  Christians,  but  they  were  punished  us  incendiaries,  which  for])ids 
the  theory  of  a  general  religious  persecution  as  yet.  Suetonius  (Xero,  16)  attributes  their 
suffering  to  the  police  measures  of  the  emperor  in  the  interest  of  the  capital.  See  Rossi,  Bull, 
di  Arch,  crist.,  1865,  p.  93. 

^  Apodal.,  ii.  13. 

'  Magician?  arc  burned  alive,  says  Paul^^  {Spnf..  v.  1:},  17).  - 


in  the  cause  of  religion,  imagine  themselves  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  Eome,  to  religious  ideas,  and  also  to  public  interest.  Persecu- 
tion proves  nothing  against  men  like  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  it  wotdd  prove'  much  against  the  adulterous  union  of 
religion  and  politics  if  this  union  had  not  been  the  very  life  of 
the  society  of  ancient  times.  Then  worship  was  a  part  of  patriotism 
and  the  most  important  of  all  institutions  of  the  city  ;  its  prosperity 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  such  a  way 
that  everything  which  threatened  the  State  religion  was  a  threat 
against  the  State  itself.  One  of  the  oldest  maxims  of  the  Koman 
government  was  the  forbidding  to  introduce  new  religious  without 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  ^  Vnder  the  Eepublic,  strange  gods  and 
their  Avorshippers  had  often  been  expelled  from  the  city ;  more 
than  once  had  the  former,  or,  at  least,  their  images,  been  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  and  the  latter  given  over  to  the  executioners. 

But  if  in  Eome  the  Eoinans  defended  th(nr  gods  against 
strange  gods,  outside  her  walls  they  respected  the  religions  of 
other  nations,  as  long  as  they  Avere  not,  like  Druidisiii,  a  cause 
of  political  disturbance,  or,  as  had  at  times  happened  on  account 
of  Christian  preaching,  an  occasion  of  disorder  in  the  cities.  This 
policy  can  be  easily  traced  in  the  life  of  S.  Paul.  When  the 
Jews  of  Corinth  dragged  him  as  a  blasphemer  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  proconsul  at  Acliaia,  he  refused  to  listen  to  them :  ''  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness,  0  ye  Jews,  reason 
would  that  I  should  bear  with  you;  but  if  it  be  a  question  of 
your  law,  look  ye  to  it:  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters." 
And  when,  later,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  desired  to  kill  their 
apostle,  the  tribune  in  command  in  the  city  delivered  him  and  sent 
him  to  Cesarea  with  this  message  to  the  governor:  ''I  perceived 
him  to  be  accused  of  questions  of  their  law^  but  to  have  nothing 
laid  to  his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds."  As  the  priests 
continually  endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  against  "this  mover  of 
sedition,'"    Felix,  to  prevent  fresh  disturbance,  began  to  invc^stigate 


1  /-'; 


Cic,  de  Leg.,  ii.  8.  See  the  senatus-consuhum  against  the  Bacchanals,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^46,  and 
for  the  conduct  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  in  regard  to  the  Druids,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27  and 
324.  Tertullian  was  familiar  with  tliis  severe  legislation,  but  which,  nevertlieless,  had  its 
foundation  in  the  most  approved  ideas  of  patriotism  and  religion:  Vetus  erat  decretum,  he 
says  (Apolog.,  5),  7ie  quis  deus  ab  imperafore  consccraretur,  nisi  a  senatu  prohatm. 
-  "  Exciting  sedition  '"  {Acts,  xxiv.  5). 
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the  matter.  But  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen;  on  that  ground 
he  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  was  carried  to  Eome,  where  the 
affair  fell  through.  He  regained  liis  liberty  shortly  before  the  great 
lire,  by  which  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that  within  the  space  of  a 
year  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  could  not  have  become 
a  crime  against  the  State. ^ 

As  Eome  had  thus  left  to  the  Jews  their  national  law,  Judaism 
and  its  different  sects,  among  which  Christianity  was  counted, 
enjoyed  entire  liberty  in  Jiula^a  and  in  the  provinces  also,  a 
tolerance  from  which  the  government  only  deviated  at  intervals 
to  check  a  proselytism  becoming  too  active  or  abuse  concealed 
beneath  the  veil  of  religion.-  This  continued  to  be  the  legal 
condition  of  Jewish  sects,  Jews  or  Christians  of  Jewish  origin, 
until  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  war  of  Judiea,  which  began  in  (j6, 
might  have  had  its  victims  in  liome.  The  Church  fixes  the  date 
of  the  execution  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  that  city  at  about 
this  time,^  a  tradition  which  has  no  proof  in  history ;  for  outside 
of  the  Christian  legend  there  is  no  evidence  that  S.  Peter  was  ever 
in  Eome,  and  nothing  after  the  year  (i4  is  known  of  S.  Paul.^ 
l^ut  the  absence  of  historic  proof  need  not  necessarily  weaken  this 
theory,  for  even  pagan  writers  might  have  been  present  at  the 
death  of  the  two  apostles,  men  unknown  to  them  and  of  obscure 
condition  (humiliores)^  without  attaching  any  greater  importance  to 
the  event  than  to  many  other  tortures  of  which  they  were  witnesses 
every  day. 

It  is  said  that  Xero,  beginning  the  cruel  war  of  the  Empire 
against  the  Christians,  soon  embraced  philosophers  in  the  persecu- 
tion. The  Stoic  Musonius,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  exiled  to  Gyaros,  and  afterwards  was  forced 


^  It  could  not  have  become  so  without  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  an  edict  of  the  sovereign, 
either  of  which  Tacitus  would  surely  have  mentioned.  Concerning  such  legislation,  see  the 
Memoir  of  M.  Le  Blant,  Les  Bases  juridtques  des  poursuites  diriffees  contre  les  martyrs. 

^  Cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiii,  3,  5. 

'  Tillemont  says  in  66  ;  Fleury  in  67  ;  Pearson  in  6?^,  which  is  the  date  of  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Jerome:  XIV.  Neronis  anno.  S.  Clement  {ad  Cor.,  i.  5  and  6)  affirms  this  double 
martyrdom,  which  gave  such  great  authority  to  its  episcopal  see.  But  it  is  well  known  how 
easily  legends  spring  up  in  a  new-bom  church  ;  his  evidence  might  have  been  only  an  echo  of 
what  was  already  established  on  that  subject.  To  the  imagination  of  the  faithful,  two  such 
great  apostles  could  not  have  disappeared  in  obscurity. 

*  The  Acts  and  the  Epistles  end  with  the  captivity  of  Paul  [if  we  except  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  which,  if  genuine,  as  they  seem  to  be,  must  be  placed  later. — £d.] 
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to  labour  in  chains  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  notwithstanding 
his  rank  as  a  knight.  The  celebrated  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who 
came  to  Rome,  as  he  said,  ''that  he  might  see  what  sort  of  a 
brute  a  tyrant  might  be,"  was  brought  to  trial,  accused  of  sorcery; 
he  escaped,  however,  this  time,  but  at  his  departure  for  Greece 
Nero  decreed  that  all  who  made  philosophy  their  profession  should 
be  expelled  from  Eome.  The  authenticity  of  this  edict  rests  only 
upon  the  testimony  of  Philostratus,  whose  accuracy  is  doubted. 
However,  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  accusations  of  Tigel- 
linus  against  the  Stoics,  '^'an  arrogant  sect,  whicli  made  conspirators 
and  stirrers  up  of  sedition,"  might  have  made  some  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  prince.^  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
ideas,  for  they  were  not  calculated  to  descend  to  the  people;  but 
they  annoyed  Nero,  and  not  unreasonably,  for  they  influenced 
minds  to  such  a  degree,  that  what  otherwise  might  be  called 
outrages,  appeared  only  devotion  to  the  cause  of  public  good  and 
a  moral  protest  against  tyranny.  When  the  Forum  and  political 
eloquence  were  silenced,  philosophy  had  become  a  fashion,  which 
attracted  a  few  honoural)lc  men  and  many  malcontents.  All  the 
great  minds  philosophized,  all  the  more  because  they  fancied  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law  of  the  sovereign  when  they 
treated  of  scholastic  themes,  under  which  convenient  shelter  they 
could  easily  censure  their  ruler,-  who,  although  failing  to  recognize 
his  own  vices  in  those  of  the  wicked,  or  in  tlie  virtues  of  the  just 
those  which  he  did  not  possess,  felt  a  secret  anger  against  their 
tiresome  sermons,  as  did  Louis  XIV.  Avhen  the  former  Fronde 
party  and  the  upper  bourgeoisie  contrasted  the  austerity  of  the 
Jansenists  with  the  gilded  A^ce  of  Yersailles.  For  some  time  there 
were  to  be  continual  skirmishes  between  the  government  and  the 
philosophers,  not  without  victims,  but  which  a  little  exercise  of 
good  sense  on  either  side,  might  quickly  have  brought  to  a  termin- 
ation. The  real  battle  was  to  be  that  of  creeds,  which  was  to 
endure  for  two  centuries. 

Eome  could  easily  settle  the  question  of   Druidism,  a  worn-out 
religion,  which  was  exclusively  national  and  wholly  without  power 


'  Tac,  .inn.,  xiv.  57.     The  informer  Capito  made  the  same  insinuations  against  Thrasea. 
[Ibid.,  x\\.  2-2.) 

*  The  words  of  Seneca  are  :  censuram  agere  regnantium  (Ep.  ad  Luc,  cviii.  13). 
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of  expausion.  For  entirely  opposite  reasons,  Christianity,  which 
spreads  among  those  whom  philosophy  can  never  reach,  became 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  State,  whose  head  is  at  the  same 
time   master   of   things   divine   and   Iniman,    emperor  and   sovereign 

pontiff. 

Kome  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity,  accordhig  to  a  plan 
agreed  upon   by   the  architects  and   the   emperor;    the    streets  were 
wide   and  straight ;    the   houses  not    so  high,   detached,   and   rebuilt 
with    stone    from    the    quarries    of    Alba    and    Gabii,    with    arcades 
to    shade    the    pathways,    and  reservoirs   of    water   in   case   of    other 
tires;  the  debris  caused  by  the  excavations,  carried  down  the  Tiber, 
served   to   till   up   the   marshes   of    Ostia.      Xero   undertook   to  clear 
the  ground  of  all   rubbish  for  the  proprietors,  to  build  the  arcades 
at  his  own  expense,  and  to  offer  a  reward  to  tliose  individuals  who 
should    have    finished    their  houses  in    a    limited   time.       He    appro- 
priated   for    his    own    use    an    immense    space    extending    from    the 
Palatine   to  the  Esiiuiline,  and  there  constructed  out  of  the  "'ruins 
of   his    country,''  a    palace,   gardens   in  which    were    fields   of    corn, 
plains,    lakes,    forests,    and    vistas    arranged    after    what    are    now 
considered    to    be    modern    ideas,    but    which    are    only    revivals    of 
ancient   art;    it  was  like  a   country   residence  in  the   very   heart   of 
Kome.      This  villa  was  decorated  with  such  a  profusion  of  precious 
stones,    objects   of   art,   and  precious   metals,   that   it  was  called  the 
Golden   House.      At   the   entrance   of   the   vestibule   stood   a  statue 
of  Nero  120  feet  high ;  ^    it  was  surrounded  by  porticoes  or  arcades 
with  three   rows    of    colunms,    1,000    feet    long.       Tlie    interior  was 
gilded    throughout;     through    narrow    openings     in    the     ceilings, 
composed    of   movable   tablets   of    ivory,    fell    showers   of    perfumes 
and  flowers.      One  of  the  rooms  revolved  by  day  and  by  night  to 
indtate    the    movement    of    the    earth.       ''At    last,"    he    exclaimed, 
when   all   was    completed,    "•!    urn    decently    lodged."'     He    should 
rather    have    said,   like   a    satrap    of    the   East,    for   there    was    not 
so    much    evidence    of    good    taste    as    of    Asiatic    luxury.      Xero, 
who  called  himself  an  artist  and  a  poet,  was  only  so  in  the  lowest 

•  Suet.,  Nero,  31 :  Pliny  (  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  7)  says  110  feet.  After  his  death  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  The  sun.  Cf.  Sparti'anus,  Hadr.,  11) ;  Lampridius,  Comm.,  17.  The  maker  of  this  statue 
was  the  same  Zenodorus  who  had  made  the  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  for  the  Auverguese,  which 
was  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.     (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  18.) 

'  Suet.,  Nero,  31. 
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sense.  This  graceless  luxury  seemed  to  him  a  proof  of  his  own 
omnipotence.  '^  No  other  emperor,"  he  said,  "has  realized  his 
power;"  and  he  aimed  at  marvellous  effects,  as  if  to  prove  that 
even  nature  must  yield  him  obedience.^  For  this  reason  he 
wished  to  build  a  canal  from  Lake  Avernus  to  the  Tiber,  through 
mountains   and   across   the   Pontine  Marshes,    of   sufficient   width  to 


Ruins  of  the  Palatine  over  the  Circus  Maximus. 

allow  two  great  ships  to  sail  abreast,-  so  that  it  might  appear 
as  if  the  sea  had  come  to  Eome,  Avhile  Eome  with  its  great 
increase  would  extend  to  Ostia. 

These   ruinous   constructions   did   not   diminish   the    extravagant 
prodigalfty  of  his  games  and  feasts,  at  which  a  single  dish  cost  at 

'  Suetonins  said  of  Caligula.  27 :    Nihil  tarn  efficere  concuimrehat  qnam  quod  posse  effici 

neijarotur.  •        ,  •         i  -j 

*     2  Thi<  canal,  whicli  was  to  have  heen  2.30  kilometres  in  length,  had  for  its  ohject  the  avDid- 
in-  of  Cape  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of  Circeii,  where  many  vessels  were  lost  every  year 
and  to  make  the  lioman  Campagna  healthy  by  drying  up  the  Pontine  Marshes:  a  most  useful 
enterprise,  but  proba])ly  iinpraoticable  on  account  of  the  level  of  the  soil. 
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times  4,000,000  sesterces;  of  his  furniture  of  pearl  and  ivory,  his 
garments  of  silk  and  purple,  which  he  never  wore  a  second  time  ; 
of  his  mules  shod  with  silver,  or  Poppaea's  horses  shod  with  gold  ; 
of  that  armv  of  attendants  which  required  no  less  than  1,000 
carriages  for  the  shortest  journeys;  of  his  presents  to  courtesans, 
to  actors,  to  those  musicians  or  gladiators  who  had  received 
patrimonies  and  houses,  upon  whose  walls  the  people  had  suspended, 
during  the  age  of  liberty,  the  consular  fasces  and  the  triumphal 
toga.^  Add  to  all  these  extravagances  his  distributions  to  the 
people,  who  in  this  way  became  accustomed  to  a  vice  which  has 
remained  ever  since  a  Eoman  inheritance,''  by  throwing  at  a 
venture  into  the  crowd  purses,  under  the  form  of  promises  to  be 
paid  in  silver,  gold,  or  precious  stones,  or  even  in  estates ;  and  the 
countrv  of  (\ito  seemed  to  be  transformed  into  one  of  the  palaces 
reared  in   imagination  for  the   Caliphs   of  Scheherazado/' 

But  how  were  these  extravagances  to  be  met  ?  The  budget,  at 
last,  was  exhausted,  and  the  public  treasury  was  poor;  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  extraordinary  means.  The  Eomans  presented 
the  spectacle,  which  fortunately  the  world  has  never  seen  but  once, 
of  a  people  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  world. 
With  the  Empire  all  enterprise  came  to  an  end;  but  as  labour 
is  the  only  producer  of  riches,  and  there  was  very  little  work 
done,  especially  among  the  conquerors ;  as  the  taxes  upon  the 
subjects  were  moderate,  and  as  the  multiplication  of  the  number 
of  the  citizens  exhausted  certain  sources  of  income,  while  expendi- 
ture increased  every  day  in  behalf  of  two  new  forces,  the  army 
and  the  court,  the  emperors  were  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
house  of  Capet,  when  it  left  its  narrow  domain  to  govern  France, 
and  the  Tudors  after  the  wars  of  the  Koses.  Forced  by  necessity, 
Philip  the  Fair  arbitrarily  lowered  or  degraded  the  value  of  coin 
and    burned    the    Templars;     Henry    YIll.    stripped    the    Church 

'  Pliin ,  Hut.  Xat.,  xxxiii.  11  ;  Suet.,  Nero,  30. 

'^  The  passion  for  lotteries.  Nero  threw  little  balls  amonp:  the  crowd,  upon  which  were 
inscribed  the  amounts  of  the  purses  to  be  distributed. 

'  'i:he  Jiscus  had  vast  resources.  In  &2  Nero  ordered  that  an  immense  quantity  of  corn  which 
had  been  spoiled  in  the  public  granaries  should  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  shortly  afterwards 
200  vessels  laden  with  com  were  destroyed  during  a  storm,  100  Others  by  fire,  and  yet  .so 
abundant  were  the  resources  in  reserve  that  the  price  of  corn  did  not  advance  in  Rome.  Durmg 
the  same  year  he  gave  1)0,000  sesterces  to  the  rpmrmm.  with  the  promise  that  the  same  generosity 
to  the  pubhc  treasury  should  be  repeated  every  year.     (^Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  Icf.) 


Aureus  of  Nero. 


and  sent  his  lords  to  the  scaffold.  The  emperors  employed  similar 
financial  methods;  they  took  gold  from  the  rich  wherever  they 
could  lay  hands  upon  it,  and  to  make  sure  their  possession,  they 
beheaded  the  rightful  owners.  For  centuries  the  Ottoman  empire 
secured  its  revenue  in  the  same  way.  Kings,  sultans,  and  emperors 
were  led  by  an  immoral  State  organization  to  murder  that  they 
might   rob. 

Nero  employed  other  methods  before  having  recourse  to  this 
law  of  majesty  by  which  he  squared  his  accounts.  Eeviving 
Sylla's  idea  that  money  is  merely  a 
symbol,  of  only  the  value  which  the 
State  chooses  to  assign,  he  diminished 
the  weight  of  the  aureus,^  cut  down  a 
pound  to  ninety-six  denarii  of  silver 
instead  of  eighty-four  and  doubled  the 
alloy,  makfug  it  ten  per  cent,  instead  of  tive.'^  These  gains  were 
slow  and  small ;  he  sought  for  swifter  measures.  He  had  asked 
or  rather  extorted  the  gifts  of  private 
individuals  and  of  the  provinces  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Eome.^  These  proving 
insufficient,  he  pillaged  throughout  the 
Empire  all  public  properties,  which  are 
usually  feebly  protected.  In  Greece  and 
Asia,  he  seized  the  precious  offerings  and  the  images  of  the 
gods  from  the  temples.^  At  Eome,  he  took  all  the  gold  which 
the  Eoman  nation  had  consecrated  to  its  tutelary  gods  in  its 
prosperity  and  its  reverses ;  he  even  ordered  the  statues  of  the 
Penates  to  be  melted  down.  After  robbery  comes  taxation ;  ^  the 
genius  of  finance,  which  was  hereafter  to  develop  such  fertility 
of    invention,    revealed    to    him    a    new    source    of   profit :    he    made 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  730,  n.  3.  According  to  Letroiine,  the  aureus  of  Caesar  weighed  125,t56 
grains;  that  of  Nero  115,3i).  Pliny  says  (xxxiii.  3,  4)  "that  Nero  reduced  the  aureus  to  one 
forty-fifth  of  a  pound,"  but  that  would  be  the  weight  of  7  gr.  280,  and  no  gold  coin  of  the 
emperor  fell  .so  low.     (Saglio,  iJict.  des  Ant.,  vol.  i.  p.  o63,  see  word  Aureus.) 

'  Lenormant,  la  Monnaie  dau.<f  VAutiquite,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 

^  Suet.,  3S,  and  Dion,  Ixii.  18. 

^  This  sacrilege  cau.-sed  a  revolution  in  Pergaraus,  where  the  citizens  preventtd  the  agent  of 
Nero  from  bearing  away  their  statues  and  pictures.  (Tac,  Ann.,  xvi.  23.)  Rhodes  also 
refused  to  allow  herself  to  be  robbed.     (  Uion  Chrys.,  Orat.,  31.) 

*  Tac,  Ann.,^\-.  -!"). 


Denier  of  Nero. 


n 

■Ill 
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sumptuary  laws ;  he  forbade  the  use  of  purple  and  violet,  and 
then  stealthily  encouraged  merchants  to  sell  them  that  he  might 
confiscate  the  estates  of  those  who  bought  them.  He  found  still 
another  nnnins  of  raising  money,  the  pursuit  of  wills;  he  decreed 
that  tlie  property  of  all  those  who  showed  themselves  ungrateful 
towards  their  prince  in  their  wills  should  belong  to  the  public 
treasury ;  but  where  should  this  ingratitude  begin,  where  end  V 
A  i)rcetor,  for  whom  he  had  acted  in  company  witli  other  comedians, 
paid  him  1,000,000  sesterces  for  his  part.  In  such  proportions 
did  he  expect  legacies  to  be  made  in  his  favour.  This  royal  law 
was  in  force,  however,  after  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  in  the 
year  65. 


IV. — CoNsi'iuAciEs  AND  ExECTTiONs  ;    Seneca,  Lucan,  Thkasea  ; 

Stoicism. 

We  have  shown  how  many  pretenders  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  contested  the  Empire  with  him.^  Each  reign  liad  its 
crop  of  tliem,  and  thus  it  will  be  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to 
that  of  Dioek'tian,  and  as  long  as  a  military  monarchy  endures. 
We  ha\'e  ahnnidv  seen  them  durinsr  the  reij^n  of  Xero ;  at 
least,  Tigellinus  caused  Sylla  and  l*lautus  to  be  killed  upon  that 
pretext ;  others  will  also  appear,  and  probably  all  are  not  known 
to  us.  As  for  the  republicans,  it  has  been  before  stated  that 
they  were  more  numerous  under  Tiberius  than  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  still  more  so  at  the  court  of  Nero.  But  we 
must  understand  the  true  meaning  which  the  name  republic  then 
held.  It  did  not  signify  that  free  commonwealth  where  every 
citizen  made  the  laws,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  religiously 
obeyed.  Xo  one  could  liave  been  reminded  of  the  sons  of  the 
conquerors  of  Hannibal  in  beholding  that  tattered  crowd  which 
of  its  royalty  retained  only  the  right  of  being  impatient  at  the 
circus,  when  Xero  delayed  commencing  the  games,  and  became 
silent  at  the  moment  when  the  sovereign  threw  his  napkin  to 
them  from  a  window  as  a   signal  that  his  dinner  was  over.-      The 

^  See  p.  284  sg. 

-  The  presidino:  officer  of   the  races  threw  a  wliite  handkerchief  into  the  lists  from  his 
balcony.     This  was  the  signal  for  the  start.     (Friedlandi'i,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 


knights,  who  no  longer  controlled  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  nor 
the  criminal  judicature,  had  no  further  influence  in  politics.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  senate.  Grreat  ruins  need  to  be  seen  from 
a  distance.  For  a  short  period  after  the  battle  of  Actium  there 
was  but  a  slight  degree  of  reverence  for  the  senate,  into  which 
every  victory  pushed  its  successful  soldiers.  But  when,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  things  could  be  viewed  in  their  proper  relations, 
when,  during  the  leisure  of  five  reigns,  there  was  time  to  look  back 
to  happier  days,  when  imbecile  or  frivolous  tyrants  were  unknown, 
both  sight  and  memory  reverted  to  those  Conscript  Fathers  who 
had  conquered  Italy  and  subdued  the  world.  Then  the  Curia 
appeared  like  the  temple  of  wisdom,  and  the  senate  became  an 
idol  to  be  worshipped,  and  Lucan  called  it  ''the  venerable  Order." 
The  emperors,  parvenus  of  yesterday,  had  slight  regard  for  this 
idol,  forcing  it  to  commit  a  thousand  indignities,  but  with  every 
sign  of  external  respect.  Xevertheless,  it  was  a  great  name,  and 
it  was  believed  that  it  might  again  become  great,  by  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  reality,  by  obliging  the  prince  to  become  once  more, 
as  his  title  indicated,  the  first  of  the  senators.  This  was  demanded 
at  the  death  of  Cains,  and  now  again  under  Xero;  revolutionary 
ideas  went  no  further  than  this.  The  Antonines  also  will  appear 
to  have  accomplished  this  by  the  regard  which  they  showed 
towards  the  assembly,  and  their  popularity  was  due  quite  as  much 
to  this  policy  as  to  their  virtues. 

Xero,  on  the  contrary,  publicly  proclaimed  disdain  and  scorn 
of  the  senate,  as  did  Caligula,  with  great  insolence.  The  intention 
of  abolishing  it  was  attributed  to  him,  and  he  permitted  one  of 
his  flatterers  to  say  to  him,  ''  I  hate  you  because  you  are  a 
senator.''  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  Conscript  Fathers 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  ''became  powerful  as  soon 
as  it  was  formed."  Tacitus  is  not  explicit  as  regards  the  final 
intent  of  the  conspirators.  Some  of  them  spoke  of  liberty  and 
the  senate,  others  of  a  new  emperor.  The  disgust  with  which 
Xero  inspired  the  highest  Eoman  society  evidently  created  the 
desire  to  get  rid  of  him;  but  the  revolution  was  to  be  attempted 
by  those  whose  interest  was  to  forward  it,  that  is,  by  the  senate, 
and  it  was  to  be  carried  out  to  its  profit.  Consequently,  without 
suppressing    its    head,    representative   of    that    unity    of    power    of 
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which  all   recognized   the  necessity,    they    might    nevertheless    take 
precautions  to  subordinate  that  head  to  the  assembly. 

These  conspirators  were  neither  men  of  the  golden  age  nor 
of  antique  virtue.  There  was  as  much  debauchery  in  their  homes 
as  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  nor  had  they  any  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  true  needs  of  the  State.  The  chief  of  them,  Piso,  belonged 
to  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Calpurnii.  He  possessed  those 
advantages  which  at  that  period  fascinated  the  people  without  as 
yet  exciting  tlioir  envy  :  he  had  an  immense  fortune,  high  rank, 
and  fine  manners.  He  was  helpful  to  the  poor,  whom  he  defended 
before  the  tribunals  after  the  manner  of  the  patrons  of  ancient 
times ;  he  was  also  accessible  to  the  humble,  the  most  obscure 
of  whom  never  left  his  presence  without  bearing  away  aid,  or  at 
least  encouraging  Avords ;  besides,  he  delighted  in  pleasure  and 
luxury,  as  did  all  Avho  belonged  to  his  rank,  Avith  few  scruples  in 
the  methods  by  which  he  sought  the  means  of  indulgenc^e.^  Like 
them  also  he  wished  to  reach  the  highest  jdace,  solely  for  the 
petty  ambition  of  not  remaining  second.  He  consented  to  any 
honour  which  was  put  upon  him,  without  any  intention  of  troubling 
himself  as  to  the  execution  of  the  enterprise. 

The  conspiracy  was  principally  military.  Nero  had  divided 
the  command  of  the  guard  between  two  prefects :  Tigellinus,  his 
favourite,  and  Ftenius  Kufus,  who  had  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  wished  to  emerge  therefrom.  The  latter  had  won  over 
to  his  side  the  tribunes,  centurions,  and  even  the  soldiers,  who  Avere 
indifferent  to  political  questions,  although  some  of  their  number 
were  ashamed  of  the  emperor's  degradation ;  the  gi-eater  number 
were  anxious  for  a  change,  simply  for  the  sake  of  change  or  pro- 
motion. In  their  train  followed  a  multitude  of  bankrupts  and 
malcontents,  the  usual  recruits  of  conspiracies  and  riots. 

Among  the  number  of  senators  enrolled  among  the  conspirators 
was  one  designated  for  the  consulship,  Plautius  Lateranus,^  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  who  cherished  the  idea  of  constitutional  reform. 
Seneca   knew   of   it.^     There  was   no   safety  for   him  except  in  the 


^  He  ubducted  the  wife  of  one  of  his  friends  (Tac,  Ann.,  xV.  59). 

"  The  magnificent  palace  of  this  Roman  served  as  a  residence  for  emperors,  and  was  given 
to  the  Popes  by  Constantine.     (Bunsen,  Besckr.  der  Stadt  Horn.,  II T,,  i.  4(59.^ 

^  Tacitus  {^Ann.,  xv.  61,  (io)  does  not  confirm  his  complicity.     Dion  (Ixii.  i'4)  doesnjt  doubt 
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death  of  Nero,  who  had  wished  to  ])oison  him.  Without  assuming 
any  active  part  in  the  execution,  he  promised  to  profit  by  the  good 
opinion  which  several  of  the  conspirators  had  manifested  towards 
him.  A  wounded  poetical  vanity  influenced  his  nephew  Lucan  to 
join  them.  As  the  author  of  Pharsalia  in  his  poem  easily 
puts  aside  the  truth  of  history,  so  in  his  life,  as  favourite  of  Nero 
and  companion  of  his  pleasures,  does  the  eulogist  of  Cato  leave  his 
lofty  maxims  behind  him  at  the  door  of  the  palace.  Lucan,  good 
courtier  as  he  was,  could  not  quite  consent  to  flatter  Nero's  unfor- 
tunate mania,  or  acknowledge  him  to  be  emperor  of  poetry  as  well 
as  emperor  of  the  world.  Nero  forbade  him  to  read  his  verses  in 
public.  This  spite  recalled  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet ;  he  undertook  to  play  their  part.^  We  shall  see  how  he 
carried  it  out.  Epicharis,  a  woman  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy, 
strove  to  win  over  a  chiliarch  of  the  fleet  of  Misenum,  who 
betrayed  her,  but  she  denied  everything  and  the  secret  was  safe. 
This  was  a  proof  to  the  conspirators  that  suspicion  had  been  aroused 
and  that  they  must  make  haste.  They  proposed  to  Piso  that  he  should 
kill  the  prince,  when  he  next  came  to  visit  him  without  his  guard, 
as  was  his  custom,  at  his  vilhi  at  Baite.  Piso  refused.  He  was 
afraid  that  if  the  blow  were  struck  at  Baioe,  as  soon  as  the  news 
came  to  Kome  some  other  man  of  like  ambition,  or  perhaps  the 
consul  Vestinus,  might  attempt  to  restore  the  Kepublic.  The  assas- 
sination was  postponed  to  the  public  games,  and  Flavins  SciBvinus, 
a  senator,  begged  for  the  honour  of  striking  the  first  blow. 

The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  Sciievinus  wrote  his 
will  and  ordered  his  freedinan  Milichus  to  sharpen  his  dagger, 
which  he  had  taken  from  a  temple  in  Etruria,  and  considered 
destined  to  serve  as  instrument  in  a  noble  enterprise.  He  then 
gave  a  great  banquet  to  his  friends,  freed  those  slaves  whom  he 
loved  best  and  gave  money  to  others.  He  also  ordered  Milichus  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  bandaging  wounds  and  stanching 
blood.  These  circumstances  roused  the  suspicion  of  the  freedman, 
who  ran  to  the  palace  and  told  his  story.  Scaevinus,  when 
summoned,  denied  everything  at  first.     But  he  had  previously  held 


» 


it.      Juvenal  evidently  alludes  to   it  in  this   verse:     Quis   tarn  perditua  ut  dubitet  Senecam 
prtp/erre  Neronif  {Sat.,  viii.  :?1]). 

^  See  the  flattery  which  he  lavishes  upon  Nero  at  the  opening  of  P/tarsalia. 
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a  long  consultation  with  another  conspirator,  Antonius  Natalis. 
They  were  both  questioned  separately,  their  stories  did  not  agree, 
and  Xatalis,  put  to  torture,  made  a  full  confession ;  he  gave  the 
names  of  Piso  and  Seneca,  Sca3vinu8,  wlien  he  had  heard  what 
had  been  revealed,  disclosed  his  companions,  among  whom  were 
Tullius  Henecio,  Lucan  and  Afranius  Quintianus.  Lucan  incrimi- 
nated his  own  mother  Acilia ;  the  two  others  denounced  Glitius 
GaUus  and  Asinius  Pollio,  their  best  friends.  Such  was  the  noble 
courage  of  these  haughty  republicans  I  In  the  presence  of  torture, 
without  further  trial,  they  lost  all  dignity  and  delivered  up  their 
friends  and  kindred  to  save  their  own  lives.  Why  was  not  Lucan 
as  much  a  parricide  as  ^ero,  when  he  accused  his  innocent  mother  ?i 
To  what  depth  of  cowardice  had  despotism  and  corruption  dragged 
even  those  souls  which  seemed  of  the  highest  strain  I  Xever  had 
the  moral  standard  of  the  world  fallen  so  low. 

A  woman  and  a  courtesan  put  these  noble  Eomans  to  shame. 
Epicharis  had  been  held  in  prison.  *'Nero  ordered  her  body  to  be 
racked  by  torture.  But  neither  stripes,  fire,  nor  the  untiring  rage 
of  her  executioners  irritated  at  the  braverv  of  a  woman  could 
conquer  her."  As  they  were  carrying  her  in  a  litter  to  the 
rack  the  next  day,  because  her  limbs  were  broken,  she  slipped  a 
cord  around  her  neck  and  strangled  herself  on  the  way.  A 
few  soldiers  also  showed  some  trace  of  antique  heroism.  Nero 
asked  a  centurion  why  he  became  a  conspirator.  He  answered  : 
*' Because  after  the  crimes  of  which  you  are  accused  I  could  do 
you  no  greater  service."  The  tribune  Subrius  Flavus  made  this 
reply  to  the  same  inquiry :  "  You  had  no  more  faithful  soldier  as 
long  as  you  deserved  to  be  loved.  But  I  have  hated  you  since 
I  saw  you  murder  both  your  mother  and  your  wife,  and  became 
a  coachman,  a  comedian,  and  an  incendiary."  As  he  was  led  into 
a  neighbouring  field  where  they  were  digging  a  grave  too  narrow 
for  him :  "  They  cannot  even  do  that  properly,"  said  he.  The 
tribune  whose  otfice  it  was  to  put  him  to  death,  commanded  him 
to  hold  his  thi'oat  right :  ''  See  that  you  strike  right,"  was  his  reply. 
The  other  centurions  died  without  weakness.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  many  of  the  senators. 


^  Nothing  \vad  proved  agaiust  her.     Nero  forgot  her. 
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Piso  was  urged  to  attempt  bold  measures,  to  speak  to  the 
people,  to  the  soldiers,  or  at  least  to  venture  more  in  a  desperate 
struggle,  since  he  had  nothing  but  death  before  him.  But  these 
endeavours  terrified  the  indolent  patrician,  who  was  an  actor  like 
Xero,^   and  who  perhaps  would 

have   governed  no   better  than  f^^-l'S^^ 

he.  He  eulogized  the  emperor 
highly  in  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
and  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  soldiers  to  arrest  him, 
opened  his  veins.  The  pre- 
fect of  the  2)rfetorium,  FjBnius 
Eufus,  also  disgraced  his  testa- 
ment with  base  regrets. 

The  consul  Yestinus  was 
more  courageous.  While  he 
was  giving  a  great  banquet 
soldiers  arrived  and  demanded 
him ;  he  rose,  followed  the 
tribune  into  a  chamber,  where 
the  surgeon  was  in  waiting. 
His  veins  were  opened,  and  he 
was  carried,  still  full  of  life, 
into  a  warm  bath,  without 
uttering  a  word. 

Lateranus,  who  had  been 
appointed  consul,  refused  to 
reveal  anything  ;  Epaphroditus, 
the  messenger  of  ^ero,  only 
gained   from    him    this   reply  : 

*'When   I   have   anvtliino;   to   tell   I   will  tell   it   to   vour   master.' 
The    tribune   who    had   the    execution    in    charge   also   belonged   to 
the    conspiracy.      Lateranus    held    out    his    neck    without    a    word, 
and   as   the  first   blow   onlv   wounded    him    he    shook    his   head   and 
placed  it  again  in  a  proper  position  to  be  struck  off.^ 


>^-^'^^ 


.Senpca. 


^  Tac,  Ami.,  xv.  65. 

^  Marble  statue  found  at  Tusculum  (Campana  Museum. 
Epictetus,  Di.'isert.,  I.  i.  20. 


II.  d'Escanips,  op.  cif.,  No.  73). 
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Seneca  could  not  die  so  simply.  lie  prudently  refused  to  be 
put  forward,  but  some  of  the  conspirators,  it  was  said,  desired 
after  Kero  should  have  been  made  away  witli  by  Piso,  to  get 
rid  of  him  also  and  nuike  Seneca  emperor.  He  was  returnino" 
from  Campania  to  Rome,  on  the  day  of  the  execution,  and  had 
stopped  at  a  villa  four  miles  beyond  the  walls,  wlu^n  the  emperor, 
urged  on  by  Toppiea,  informed  him  of  tlie  accusations  of  Natalis. 
Is^'ero  asked  the  messenger  ui)()n  his  rc^turn  if  the  guilty  man  had 
passed  judgment  on  liimself.  ^^Ile  has  no  idea  of  doing  so,'' 
answered   the   tribune,   who   was    sent   back    with   a  death  warrant. 


Tomb  of  Seneca  on  the  Appian  Way/ 

Seneca  received  it  unmoved  and  called  for  his  will.  The  centurion 
refused  him  this  favour,  whereupon  he  called  his  friends  to  witness 
that  it  Avas  impossible  for  him  to  requite  their  services.  "I 
bequeath  to  you,"  he  said,  ^^the  example  of  my  life."  And  as 
they  burst  into  tears:  '^ Where,"  he  said,  ^'is  that  philosophy  and 
reason  which  should  have  prepared  you,  during  all  these  years, 
for  any  stroke  of  destiny?"  His  wife  Paulina  did  not  wish  to 
survive  him.  He  at  first  opposed  her  determination,  but  at  last 
his  tenderness  feared  to  expose  her  to  further  outrage.  "  I  have 
showed  to  you,"  he  said,  '^what  might  induce  you  to  live:  you 
prefer  the  lionour  of  death.  I  am  not  envious  of  such  courage." 
The   same   instrument  opened   the  veins   in   the  arms  of  both.     As 

'  Restoration  from  Canina  (see  Prima  parte  dclla  Via  Aj)pia,  pi.  xviii.). 
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his  blood  flowed  slowly,  he  ordered  that  the  veins  in  his  legs  and 
joints  should  be  cut.  His  eloquence  did  not  forsake  him  even  in 
his  last  moments;  he  called  for  his  secretaries  and  dictated  to 
them  a  long  discourse.  Still  death  did  not  come ;  he  drank  hemlock 
without  effect.  Then,  as  the  soldiers  were  in  haste  to  finish  the 
matter,  he  stepped  into  a  warm  bath,  and,  as  the  master  of  Plato 
in  the  Athenian  prison  scatt-ered  a  few  drops  of  poison  in  honour 
of  the  divinity,  sprinkled  his  slaves  with  water  as  a  libation  to 
Jupiter  the  Deliverer.  Seneca  wished  to  be  the  Eoman  Socrates. 
If  not  in  his  life,  he  almost  became  so  by  his  works. 

Paulina,  whose  w^ounds  had  been  bandaged  by  the  emissaries 
of  Nero,  lived  a  few  years  longer,  but  was  always  of  ghastly  pallor 
as  if  in  remembrance  of  her  sacrifice.  Lucan,  whose  detestable 
betrayal  did  not  avail  to  save  him,  also  received  sentence  of 
death :  Nero  allowed  him  to  choose  the  manner  of  it.  He  wrote 
a  note  to  his  father  recommending  some  corrections  in  his  poem, 
dined  plentifull}^  and  held  out  his  arms ;  a  surgeon  cut  the  veins. 
As  he  felt  his  extremities  grow  cold,  he  recited  lines  from  his 
PharsaUa  in  which  he  had  described  the  somewhat  similar  death 
of  a  soldier.  These  men,  who,  even  the  best  of  them,  had  no  firm 
belief  at  heart,  died  theatrically,  attitudinizing  in  the  presence  of 
death,  like  gladiators  in  the  arena. 

The  name  of  Lucan  in  Latin  letters  has  a  popularity  which 
does  not  extend  to  his  work.^  The  subject  of  PharsaUa  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  tragical  which  a  patriotic  poet  could 
have  chosen,  since  it  treated  of  the  most  important  event  of  ancient 
times:  the  death  of  the  Eepublic  and  the  birth  of  the  Empire. 
With  the  aid  of  history,  wiiicli  offered  to  him  great  men,  great 
subjects,  contrasted  manners,  ideas,  and  ambitions,  the  author  had 
no  need  of  the  dangerous  assistance  of  mythological  commonplaces, 
nor  the  ordinary  conventionalities  of  composition.  To  treat  such  a 
subject  suitably,  however,  demanded  that  maturity  of  talent  which 
ill  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  belong  to  a  poet  of  twenty- 
five  years.  He  also  lacked  grace,  sentiment,  and  genuineness,  for 
genuineness,  which  might  seem  to  be  a  quality  belonging  to  those 

*  It  was  popular  during  some  time  in  Rome.  Suetonius  {Lucarii  vita)  remembered  public 
readings  of  the  poem,  and  mentions  the  folly  of  publishers  who  undertook  to  illustrate  copies 
Avljicli  were  for  sale. 
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who  were  yet  undazzled  by  the  false  glory  of  the  world,  is  never- 
theless one  of  the  last  gifts  of  the  Muse.  As  it  often  happens 
that  the  youth  who  wishes  to  appear  vigorous  and  strong  speaks 
with  a  rough  voice,  that  he  may  seem  a  man,  so  the  Phdrmlia  has 
verses  which  seem  to  come  from  a  brazen  trumpet,  and  through- 
out the  poem  runs  too  strong  a  sa[),  which  sends  forth  rugged 
and  vigorous  shoots,  .  but  whieli  does  not  produce  those  pleasing 
and  delicate  flowers  whicli  a  sweeter  and  truer  nature  causes 
to  spring  up  in  the  art  of  Virgil.  Voltaire,  who  favours 
Luean  for  several  reasons,  said  of  his  poem :  '^  I  seem  to  see 
a  bold  and  immense  portal,  which  leads  only  to  ruins."  Perhaps 
the  grandeur  of  his  story  was  fatal  to  him.  The  primitive  epic, 
which  speaks  in  the  silence  of  all  other  witnesses,  magnifies 
history  in  creating  it.  But  in  the  ages  when  all  the  secrets  are 
known,  history  mars  the  poets  who  strive  to  play  with  those 
colossal  events  which  are  not  of  their  own  creation.  We  prefer  to 
see  Ciesar,  to  see  Cato  face  to  face,  than  reflected  in  the  imperfect 
mirror  of  Lucan. 

Seneca  liad  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  writing,  Lucan  was 
just  beginning  his;  this  double  murder  must  be  added  to  the 
crimes  whose  memory  weighs  so  lieavily  upon  the  fame  of  Js'ero. 
We  may  meet  the  philosopher  once  more,  but  here  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  poet,  who  perhaps  might  have  accomplished  greater 
things  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  live.'  His  clear  and  energetic 
style,  his  lofty  images  and  fine  verses  may  recommend  him  to  the 
lovers  of  literature,  but  he  has  no  contribution  to  make  to  our 
book,  for  his  history  is  untrue,  his  eloquence  is  that  of  the 
schools,'-  and  his  philosophy  belongs  to  the  Porch,  where  we  prefer 
to  seek  it  for  ourselves. 

At  the  close  of  the  executions,  the  exiles,  and  the  confisca- 
tions, Xero  proclaimed  an  edict  with  an  address,  recounting  at 
length  the  full  particulars  of  the  plot  and  the  confessions  of  the 
conspirators.  Then  recompenses  were  awarded:  2,000  sesterces  to 
each  pnutorian,   who  were  hereafter  to   be  exempt  from  paying  for 

^  M.  Nisard  thinks  not,  however  (Poetes  latins  de  la  Decadence,  vol.  ii.  p.  31),  and  perhaps 
he  may  be  right,  for  the  faults  of  Lucan  were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  easily  cured. 

-  Some  of  his  speeches,  however,  are  very  fine,  for  instance,  that  of  Cato  near  the  temple 
of  Amnion,  whose  oracle  he  refuses  to  consult  because  his  own  conscience  is  sufficient  for  him. 
( Phars.,  ix.  i)74  sq.)     Quintilian  considere<l  Lucan  greater  as  an  orator  than  as  a  poet. 


rations  of  corn  ;  triumphal  ornaments  and  statues  in  the  Forum  to 
Tigellinus,  to  Petronius  Turpilianus  and  to  Xerva,^  those  of  the 
consulate  to  Nymphidius ;  then  came  the  base  adulations  of  the 
Fathers,  who  consecrated  the  horse-races  to  his  honour  with 
religious  offerings;  Anicius  Cerialis,  who  had  been  appointed  con- 
sul, demanded  a  temple  for  the  god  Xero.'-  The  dagger  of 
Scaevinus  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  the   Avenger,  and  the  month 


Torso  of  Jupiter  (Museum  of  the  Louvre). 

of  April  was  henceforth  called  the  month  of  Xero,  In  spite  of 
all  these  degradations,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  although  some 
of  the  victims  were  innocent,  the  conspirators  were  guilty  and 
deserved  their  condemnation. 

The  death  of  Poppaea,  whom  !N'ero  wounded  mortally  in  a 
frenzy  of  brutal  anger,  seemed  to  excite  him  to  fresh  cruelty.^  He 
forbade  Cassius  to  attend  her  obsequies,  and  shortly  after  banished 
him.     Silanus  was  accused  of  some  unknown  complicity  with  him ; 

^  Cf.  Borghesi,  (Kuvres,  v.  29.    ' 
-  Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  74. 

'  He  would  not  allow  her  body  to  be  burned  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  but  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Julius.     (Tac,  Ann.,  xvi.  6.) 
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a  victim  to  his  own  popularity  and  his  descent  from  Augustus,  lie 
was  sent  to  Barium,  where  he  soon  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
customary  executioners,  a  centurion  and  soldiers.  The  centurion 
advised  him  to  open  his  veins.  Silanus,  young  and  strong,  replied 
angrily,  and  although  unarmed,  defended  himself  and  fell  as  if 
in  battle,  pierced  with  many  blows,  all  of  which  were  received 
with  his  face  towards  the  enemy.  Another  tragedy  soon  followed. 
The  consul  Antistius  Vetus,  father-in-law  of  Eubellius  Plautus,  one 
of  Xero's  earliest  victims,  was  feared  on  account  of  this  relation- 
ship. Accused  by  a  person  whom  he  had  punished  during  his  pro- 
consulate in  Asia,  he  withdrew  to  the  town  of  Formioe  and  sent 
his  daughter  Pollitta  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  prince.  Pollitta 
had  seen  her  husband  slain  before  her  eyes,  and  before  the 
murderers  bore  away  his  bleeding  head  she  wished  to  kiss  it  for 
the  last  time,  in  token  of  undying  love.  She  kept  the  blood  which 
she  had  piously  gathered  up  and  the  garments  stained  therewith ; 
always  inconsolable  and  shrouded  in  mourning,  she  only  took  food 
enough  to  support  life.  Yielding  to  her  father's  entreaty,  she  set 
out  for  Xaples,  and  as  she  was  not  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
Nero  she  placed  herself  in  his  way,  and  cried  to  him  to  listen  to 
the  innocent  and  not  to  deliver  a  consul,  his  old  friend,  into  the 
hands  of  a  slave.  It  was  all  in  vain;  she  then  returned  to  her 
father,  to  tell  him  courageously  that  he  was  destined  to  die. 
Antistius  Yetus  scorned  to  stain  his  will  with  the  name  of 
his  murderer.  He  called  his  slaves  to  him,  distributed  his  money 
among  them,  and  ordered  them  to  take  possession  of  everything 
which  they  could,  except  three  couches,  which  he  reserved  for  the 
funeral  obsequies.  This  being  done,  he,  witli  his  mother-in-law 
and  his  daughter,  opened  their  veins  in  the  same  room,  Avith  the 
same  instrument,  and  three  generations  perished  at  once  under  the 
same  roof.^ 

But  there  is  no  appeasing  fear,  and  Nero  had  been  afraid. 
Since  the  conspiracy  of  Tiso  one  condemnation  had  followed  another 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Just  now  it  fell  upon  Antistius  Yetus,  again 
it  becomes  the  turn  of  Publius  Anteius;  the  brave  Marcus  Ostorius 
Scapula,    of   Avhose    strength   even   his   murderers   were    afraid,    but 


IP 


Funeral  Ceremony  (Bas-relief  in  the  Louvre), 


^  Tac,  Ann.,  xvi.  10-12. 
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who  held  up  his  throat  to  them  tvdthout  resistance  ;  Annaeus  Mela, 
the  father  of  Lucan;  Anicius  Cerialis,  Eufrius  Crispinus,  former 
prefect  of  the  prietorium ;  Petronius,  voluptuous  and  effeminate, 
who,  phiying  with  death,  opened  his  veins,  closed  them  again 
to  open  them  anew,  while  songs  and  gay  poetry  were  recited  to 
him.  Some  of  his  slaves  he  rewarded,  others  he  ordered  to  be 
punished,  he  walked  and  slept,  and  to  end  all,  described  in  his 
will  the  most  monstrous  of  IS'ero's  debaucheries  and  sent  it  to  him 
sealed  (66).  Like  many  of  his  day  he  spent  his  life  badly,  but 
ended  it  bravely.  This  Stoic  style  of  dying  seemed  to  have  become 
a  sort  of  custom  which  every  man  who  had  any  self-respect  was 
bound  to  observe. 

The  most  illustrious  victim  was  Thrasea  Psetus.  '*  In  killing 
him,"  said  Tacitus,  "  ]S"ero  hoped  to  destroy  virtue  itself."  The 
reproach  against  him  was  that  he  had  not  been  to 
the  senate  for  three  years,  that  he  had  not  made  any 
sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  for  his  divine 
voice,  ^  and  that  he  had  denied  the  divinity  of  Poppiea ; 
his  silence,  his  withdrawal  from  public  affairs,  were, 
thev  said,  an  accusation  against  the  emperor,   against  Eprius  Maicelius, 

•  TP  '      }        TT7-  n  proconsul.' 

himself:  C'ato  was  coming  to  life  again.'  Weli  may 
it  be  said  that  these  suspicions  were  somewhat  tardy,  after  the 
Empire  had  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  honour,  though  a  pro- 
vincial of  the  municipality  of  Padua.  And  when  the  consular  was 
commanded  by  Eprius  Marcellus^  to  appear  at  the  Curia,  the 
pontifex  to  attend  the  public  rites,  the  citizens  to  take  the  yearly 
oath  of  fidelity;  when  he  was  reproached  for  saying  everywhere: 
"There  is  no  longer  a  senate,  magistrates,  laws,  or  even  Kome ; " 
we  must  admit  that  the  behaviour  of  so  conspicuous  a  man,  whose 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,^  was  an 
encouragement  to  dangerous  enterprises.  But  to  live  in  retirement 
and  rail  against  the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  household 
gods  must  always  appear  a  curious  crime.  Only  a  Nero  could  have 
commanded  Thrasea  to  cease  an  opposition  so  discreetly  maintained. 

'  Sacrifices  were  ottered  up  if  he  had  taken  a  cold. 

=^  Thrasea  wrote  a  life  of  Cato  (Plutarch,  Cafo,  2'),  37). 

"  Man  standing,  bearing  a  trident.     Bronze  coin  struck  at  Cyiua3  {Cabinet  de  France). 

'  See  Borghesi,  concerning  Eprius  Marcellus  (CEuvres,  iii.  285-293). 

'  Ulnstrium.vii'orumfeyninai'umque  coitus  frequentes  (Tac,  Ann.,  xvi.  34). 
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The  first  step  was  to  forbid  his  presence  at  the  feteis  to  be 
given  upon  the  arrival  of  Tiridates  in  Eome.  In  a  cool  and  digni- 
fied letter,  he  simply  demanded  of  the  prince  that  judges  at  least 
be  granted  to  him;  this  was  allowed:  the  senate  was  convened. 
At  daybreak,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  Fathers  against 
imaginary  conspirators,  the  Curia  was  surrounded  by  two  prietorian 
cohorts,  fully  armed,  and  by  a  multitude  whose  swords  were  seen 
beneath  their  togas,  men  who  were  doubtless  paid  to  act  the  part 
of  the  populace  in  this  tragedy,  ])retending  to  be  ready  to  rush 
forward  in  the  defence  of  IN'ero.  The  qutestor  of  the  sovereign 
gave  notice  of  an  imperial  message,  in  which,  Avithout  naming 
individuals,  Nero  reproached  the  senators  for  abandoning  their 
public  duties,  and  by  their  indifference  to  the  interest  of  the  State 
affording  a  precedent  to  that  of  the  equestrian  order.  The  senate 
understood  the  intimation  conveyed,  and  the  accusers  were  in 
readiness.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  debate,  and  no  one  dared 
to  appear  in  defence  of  Thrasea.  The  accused  awaited  the  verdict 
of  the  Fathers  in  his  own  house.  Wlieu  informed  of  it,  he  pre- 
pared for  death  with  firmness,  but  witliout  ostentation;  he  made 
no  studied  harangues  to  his  friends,  but  dismissed  them,  lest  they 
also  might  be  compromised,  and  persuaded  his  wife  Arria  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  their  daughter.  When  the  veins  of  his  arm  Avere 
opened,  he  called  to  his  side  the  quiestor  who  had  brought  the 
sentence  and  said  to  him:  ''Look,  young  man.  May  the  gods 
avert  this  omen  !  But  you  live  in  an  age  in  Avhich  it  is  good  to 
strengthen  the  soul  by  examples  of  courage." 

Tacitus  places  the  virtuous  l^area  Soranus  beside  Thrasea. 
As  proconsul  of  Asia,  he  had  won  the  affection  of  that  province 
by  carrying  on  great  operations  in  the  port  of  Ephesus,  and  by 
refraining  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Pergamus  for  their  resist- 
ance to  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen  who  had  undertaken  to 
carry  off  their  statues  and  pictures.  This  solicitude  for  his  subjects 
appeared  like  a  menace  of  revolt  to  the  insensate  master  of  the 
Empire.  Still  another  grievance  was  found :  Servilia,  the  daughter 
of  Soranus,  had  consulted  tht»  soothsayers  concerning  the  issue  of 
the  suit  against  her  father;  she  was  implicated  in  the  accusation 
and  appeared  before  the  senate.  '*  Father  and  daughter  stood 
before     the     consuls;     the     father    was     advanced     in     years,     the 


daughter,  barely  twenty,  already  condemned  to  widowhood  by  the 
recent  banishment  of  her  husband  Annius  Pollio,  did  not  dare  even 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  Soranus,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  danger. 
Upon  being  interrogated  by  the  accuser  if  she  had  not  sold  her 
necklace  and  wedding  presents,  that  she  might  use  the  money  for 
purposes  of  magic,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  and  wept 
long  in  silence  ;  at  last,  embracing  the  altars :  '  No,'  she  said,  '  I 
invoked  no  false  gods ;  I  uttered  no  imprecations ;  my  wretched 
petitions  had  no  other  object  but  to  obtain  from  you,  Cuesar,  and 
from  you,  senators,  the  safety  of  the  best  of  fathers.  1  did  give 
to  those  men  my  jewels,  my  garments,  and  the  ornaments  befitting 
my  rank ;  I  would  willingly  have  given  them  my  blood  and  my 
life  had  they  required  them.  I  cannot  answer  for  them ;  they 
were  unknown  to  me,  nor  do  I  know  who  they  are,  nor  the  arts 
they  practise ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  spoken  of  the  prince 
but  as  I  speak  of  the  gods.  If  I  am  guilty,  I  alone  am  guilty, 
and  my  unhappy  father  was  ignorant  of  my  misdeeds.' 

''  Soranus  would  not  allow  her  to  finish ;  he  exclaimed  that 
his  daughter  had  not  accompanied  him  to  Asia ;  that  she  was  not 
implicated  in  the  accusation  against  her  husband,  that  her  only 
crime  was  too  great  tenderness ;  that  she  did  not  deserve  to  suffer 
his  fate,  and  that  whatever  that  might  be,  it  would  be  sweet  to 
him."  At  this  point  they  rushed  into  one  another's  arms ;  the 
lictors  interposed  and  held  them  back.  Both  were  allowed  to 
choose  the  mode  of  dying. 

Each  of  the  accusers  of  Thrasea  received  a  recompense  of 
5,000,000  sesterces  (£50,000) ;  those  of  Soranus  only  1,200,000,  but 
in  addition  they  received  the  ornaments  of  the  quijestorship.  The 
profession  of  informer  had  thus  become  the  most  lucrative  of  trades.^ 

Tacitus  even  grew  weary  of  recounting  deaths  like  these ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  he  writes  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  these  victims, 
he  cannot  now  and  then  refrain  from  letting  the  Avords  ''servile 
patience"  and  "cowardly  resignation"'-  escape  his  lips.     And  truly, 

^  Paconius,  Agrippiims,  and  Helvidius  Priscus  were  banished,  and  Montanus  was  declared 
unworthy  to  hold  public  office,  etc. 

'^  Patieiitia  servilis  ....  tarn  segniter  pereimfes  ....  ignavia  per  silentium  pereuntium 
{Ann.,  xvi.  16,  2o).  He  had  before  spoken  in  the  Life  of  Agncola  (42)  of  those  dramatic 
death-scenes  as  ambitious  Ijesides  being  useless:  in  nullum  reipublivce  usum  ambitiosa  morfe 
tnclaruerunt. 
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although  these  men  possessed  the  courage  to  die  without  weak- 
ness, they  had  not  the  courage  to  struggle  to  save  themselves  and 
the  Empire  by  desperate  and  lofty  devotion.  While  civil  war  was 
going  on  in  the  senate,  in  spite  of  tradition,  they  could  have 
joined  that  party  whose  principle  it  was  to  defend  the  cause  of 
order  and  the  future  at  the  Palatine.  But  here  was  for  a  second 
time  the  imperial  power  drifting  into  the  maddest  cruelty,  and 
a  crowned  mountebank  who  cannot  live  without  adding  murder 
to  debauchery.  Like  a  wild  beast,  he  kills  for  the  pleasure  of 
killing,  and  will  surely  be  brought  low,  for  in  history,  even 
more  than  in  private  life,  punishment  never  fails  to  overtake 
criminals  in  high  places. 

The  vengeance  which  is  drawing  near  will  be  in  the  form  of 
civil  war,  to  be  followed  by  military  usurpation  ;  the  existing 
scourge  will  be  destroyed  by  another,  which  will  bring  the  Empire 
into  bloody  disorder,  only  to  give  rise  in  its  turn  to  yet  another 
form  of  tyranny.  Was  there  nothing  to  save  the  world  from  this 
two-fold  evil  ?  Even  if  those  institutions  were  lacking,  whose 
absence  we  have  deplored,  there  is  still  something  in  the  character 
of  strong  men  which  could  have  averted  many  dangers,  and  we 
have  seen  that  great  men  were  not  wanting  in  Eomo,  whose  very 
names  we  pronounce  with  the  deepest  reverence.  Many  were  dis- 
ciples of  the  same  doctrine,  that  of  the  Porch,  one  of  the  noblest 
efforts  of  human  intellect.  Without  examining  here  its  philosophic 
value,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  ask,  in  face  of  all  these  dis- 
graces, what  it  might  have  prevented  if  it  had  learned  how  to 
make  citizens  as  well  as  men. 

The  grandeur  which  remained  to  some  few  men  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Stoicism.  Xor  was  it  useless  to  them,  for  it  sustained  them 
by  their  firm  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  man,  a  strong  foundation 
on  which  they  could  build  solidly,  but  which  alone  is  not  enough 
to  bear  the  burden  of  life.  The  Eome  of  old  was  not  so  entirely 
blotted  out  that  the  ancient  courage  could  not  re-appear  from  time 
to  time,  like  an  inheritance  of  manners  and  of  past  generations ; 
and  as  now  every  one  was  more  or  less  of  a  philosopher,  those 
who  held  to  the  old  ideas  turned  to  the  teachings  of  Zeno, 
which  were  for  the  few,  and  whose  stern  form  suited  well  their 
aristocratic  virtue. 


'^  In  the  Eoman  Avorld,"  said  Hegel,  "  Stoicism  was  at  home." 
Even  in  the  herd  of  Epicurus  were  those  who  knew  how  to  die 
as  well  as  Thrasea.  We  saw  how  lightly  a  voluptuary  could 
play  with  death.  Another  was  told  that  the  senate  was  about 
to  decide  his  fate :  "  Well,  let  them  do  it ;  I  am  on  my  way  to 
the  bath,  for  it  is  my  hour."  Upon  his  return  he  learned  that 
he  was  condemned:  ^^To  what,  exile  or  death?"  "To  exile." 
"Will  my  property  be  confiscated?"  "No."  "Come  on,  then  I 
We  can  sup  at  Aricia  as  well  as  at  Eome."  ^  I  allow  that  all 
those  Eomans  may  be  enrolled  under  the  standard  of  the  Porch 
Avho  were  unstained  by  the  universal  corruption  of  the  time ;  but 
however  honourable  that  philosophy  might  have  been  to  those  who 
put  it  into  practice,  it  had  no  power  with  the  masses.  What 
influence  might  not  have  been  exerted  in  the  State  by  these  men, 
who  aspired  after  unattainable  heights  of  virtue,  as  did  Xero  after 
unattainable  depths  of  vice;  who,  studying  how  they  might  destroy 
the  very  nature  of  man  by  suppressing  his  passions,  in  order  that 
the  wise  might  be  unmoved  by  all  things,  even  by  glory  itself ; 
and  thus  maintaining  that  neither  things  nor  persons  were  necessary 
to  them,  they  pitied  the  anxieties  of  others,  who  strove  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  exclaimed  with  Apollonius  :  "I  care  not  for 
public  affairs,  since  I  only  live  in  the  divine;"-  and  their  virtuous 
naivetes  recall  the  sentimental  denunciations  of  Eousseau  and  his 
school?  "Great  God!"  exclaims  Persius,  "if  thou  desirest  the 
punishment  of  a  tyrant,  show  him  virtue  w^hen  the  dread  delirium 
seizes  him,  that  at  that  vision  he  may  languish  and  suffer  the 
agony  of  his  regret  at  having  forsaken  her."  ^  I  can  imagine  how 
greatly  Xero  must  have  been  amused  at  the  innocence  of  the  Stoic 
poet  as  he  read  these  lines  in  company  with  his  friends  Tigellinus 
and  Sporus,  although  it  nevertheless  irritated  him  to  meet,  in 
the  height  of  his  gaiety,  these  men  with  their  pale  sober  faces, 
who  conversed  of  death  only,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  live 
with  honour  during  his  reign.  The  haughty  egotism  of  the  sect 
was  also    strengthened    by    their    belief    in    fate,^    which    compelled 

^  Arrian,  Ejnct.,  i.  1. 

^  Philostratus,  Vita  ApolL,  v.  35.     See  Martha  {Lnrrctiw*,  p.'2()0),  upon  the  indifference 
of  the  Stoics  to  politics. 
'  f<nt.,  iii.  :^r)-38. 

'  Fdta  Hits  ducant  cf  qumitum  (Clique  re<faf,  prima  rta-teentium  kora  di>iposuit  ....  prirata 
VOL.  IV.  -  NN 
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each  mind,  according  to  its  individual  characteristics,  to  stupid 
resignation  or  to  acts  of  violence ;  of  these  teachings,  the  Stoics  of 
Rome  chose  the  silent  protest  and  the  dignity  of  the  dying  hour. 
They  made  a  solitude  for  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  world  and 
lived  for  themselves  alone,  absorbed  in  their  own  personal  affairs, 
without  rising  to  consideration  of  the  general  good :  they  are  the 
hermits  of  paganism.  "  Abstain  and  endure,"  was  their  axiom.' 
The  master  of  Epictotus  struck  him  violently  on  the  leg.  "  Take 
care,  you  will  break  it."  The  blow  was  repeated  and  the  bone 
broke.  ^'  I  told  you  so."  Such  was  their  stubborn  and  inactive 
wisdom.  In  political  affairs,  wisdom  of  this  sort  made  malcontents 
who  frowned  at  the  prince ;  it  neither  made  men  of  action  nor  good 
counsellors.-  Thus  the  Stoics  allowed  the  tyrants  to  strike  as  they 
chose,  and  fancied  that  their  duty  was  fulfilled  when  they  suffered 
torture  unmoved,  flinging  the  saying  of  Seneca  to  the  lictors : 
**  Against  the  outrages  of  life  1  havt*  the  recourse  to  death."  But 
true  courage  consists  in  taking  part  in  the  struggle,  rather  than  in 
sitting  alone,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  glorious  death.  If  they  had 
been  less  satisfied  with  their  negative  virtue  they  might  have 
aroused  the  feeling  of  the  public,  and  prevented  the  senate  from 
giving  to  the  world  the  sickening  spectacle  of  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation  into  which  a  political  assembly  ever  fell.  The  disturb- 
ance made  against  Poppsea  by  the  people  in  favour  of  Octavia 
proved  that,  even  in  the  Roman  populace,  all  feeling  of  justice 
was  not  extinct,  and  that  there  was  still  some  support  remaining 
for  the  resolute  and  courageous. 

By  its  doctrine  of  non-interference.  Stoicism,  so  thoroughly 
Roman  in  many  respects,  was  nevertheless  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  where  during  six  centuries  the  word 
virtue  signified  devotion  to  the  State.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
before  this,   at  the  decline  of   the  Republic,   the   sages  of  the  sect 


ac  puhlica  longus  ordo  renim  trahit  ....  olim  const  it  ut  urn  e»t  quid  gaudea*,  quid  fiean  (Sen. 
de  Prov.,  5). 

'  Id.,  ad  Marc,  10.  [It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  theory  of  the 
founders  of  the  sect,  who  thought  tlie  wi.se  man  should  contribute  actively  to  the  public  good. 
Of.  Diog.  Laert.,  VII.  i.  \23^4.~Ed.] 

'  Seneca  attempts  {de  Clem.,  ii.  5)  to  exculpate  Stoicism  from  being  minimo  principihus 
regibusque  honiayi  datura  consilium.  Tigellinus  represented  to  Nero  Stoicorum  arrogantia  qu(P 
turhidos  et  negotiorum  appetentes  faciat  (Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  57). 


of  Epicurus  withdrew  from  public  affairs;'  hence  the  two  schools 
which  held  the  greatest  influence  over  Roman  thought  were  rather 
an  encouragement  than  a  restraint  to  tyranny:  one  by  its  indiffer- 
ence, the  other  by  its  resignation,  so  that  the  despotism  of  th(^ 
Kmpire  was  not  more  controlled  by  ideas  than  by  institutions. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  despotism  had  not  until 
now  become  insupportable  to  the  members  of  the  senatorial  aristo- 
cracy. Outside  Rome,  in  Italy  or  the  provinces,  there  had  been 
no  rumour  of  conspiracy  or  of  opposition,  nor  was  there  perceived 
tlu^  shadow  of  desire  for  change.  The  towns  and  the  people  had 
been  granted,  in  the  interest  even  of  the  sovereign,  guarantees 
which  had  always  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the  excesses 
of  their  governors,  and  in  their  municipal  liberties  they  found  all 
the  independence  necessary  for  their  pride  and  the  management 
of  their  affairs. 

V. ViNDEX. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Xero  was  to  add  his  blunders 
to  his  crimes,  and  to  arouse  those  who  had  before  been  undis- 
turbed. Intoxicated  by  power  and  his  own  abuse  thercM)!',  Ik^ 
imagined  it  infallible,  and  slirank  from  no  impru- 
dence. He  insulted  his  generals  by  subjecting  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  to  the  control  of  his 
freedmen,-  and  by  removing  from  the  armies  the 
leaders  who  were  most  beloved,  because  victories  had 
b(>en  won  under  their  command.  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
the  conc^ueror  of  the  Moors  and  the  l^ritons,  suffercnl  disgrace,  and 
Plautius  Silvanus,  the  able  commander  of  Moosia,  was  left  forgotten 
without  honours  at  his  post.  Two  brothers  of  the  ancient  family 
Scribonia,  Rufus  and  Proculus,  commanding  the  armies  of  the  two 
Germanies,  were  recalled,  under  pretext  of  a  consultation  with 
thi^  emperor  concerning  the  interest  of  their  provinces,  but  met 
the  order  of   death   on   their  way.      The   fate  of    Domitius   Corbulo, 


Coin  of  Corbulo. ' 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
^  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  39. 
'  Cvbele   standing   between    two    lions. 
IJocimea:  ANOYHATOS. 


Rronze   coin    of  Corbulo,   proconsul,    struck 


MA  2 


at 


'  ( 
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the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  was  as  follows:  summoned  to 
Greece,  he  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  port  of  Cenchreae,  when  he 
was  surrounded  bj'  the  secret  agents  of  the  imperial  executions;  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  saying :   ''  I  deserved  it."    Was  this  regret 

at  having  served  such  a  man, 
or  at  not  having  overthrown 
him  (67)?  ^  When  the  generals 
perceived  the  fate  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  number, 
each  one  felt  himself  threatened, 
and  some  of  them,  like  Ualba, 
made  preparations  for  the  in- 
evitable crisis  which  was  near 
at  hand. 

Xero  alienated  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces.  The  expenses 
of  the  army  were  immense, 
and  the  means  of  liquidating 
them  came  from  the  provinces; 
to  keep  up  the  balance  in  the 
linances  which  was  so  disturbed 
by  his  prodigality,  he  did  not 
pay  the  former,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  overtaxed  the 
latter.  The  payment  of  troops 
was  in  arrear  and  the  gifts  to  veterans  were  postponed ;  Dion 
athiiiis  that  he  even  suppressed  the  distribution  of  corn  in  Eome,'^ 
and  that  the  revolt  in  Britain  was  caused  bv  exorbitant  taxation. 
To    the    proceeds    of    the  .  taxes   he    added    still    other   gains :    his 

^  lie  was  accused  hy  one  of  his  officers,  Arrius  Varus  (Tac,  Hist.,  iii.  6).  Dion  (Ixii.  19) 
says  that  many  wen-  iviuly  to  dechin'  him  emperor,  and  Suetonius  (Nero,  36)  that  Annius 
Vinici:inu8,  .son-iii-hiw  of  ('(>il)iilo.  hei»«h'd  a  conspiracy,  prepared  and  revealed  at  Beneventuni. 
Aur.  V'ctov  (fie  C'ces.,  5)  speaks  also  of  many  plots,  and  Henzen  (Scavi,  p.  21-22)  quotes  these 
words  from  the  Arval  tables  for  the  year()(i:  .  .  .  oh  detecta  nefariorum  consUia, proiidentuf 
reddito  sarrijirio.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  nothing  is  positively  known 
concerning  tlu-  conspiracy  of  Vinicianns,  nor  of  its  relation  to  the  death  of  Corbulo. 

-  Bust  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  found  at  Oabii  in  an  aBdiculum  dedicated  to  the 
anct'Stors  of  the  empress  Domitia  Long-ina.  wife  of  Domjtian  and  daughter  of  C'orbulo. 

"^  Suet.,  Xero,  32:  Dion.  Ixii.  \^. 


E  %^^'''^ 


Corbulo.' 


demands  after  the  conflagration  of  Eome  have  been  alnntdy 
described.  He  found  ncnv  resources  when  the  time  came.  He 
went  halves  with  those  who  took  bribes,  and  permitted  pillage  on 
condition  of  sharing  the  spoils,  and  gave  no  orders  without 
adding:  '^  You  know  what  I  must  have."  Or  else:  '^8ee  that  you 
leave  nothing  for  any  one."  '  And  as  he  persecuted  tiiose  generals 
whom  the  soldiers  loved,   he  condemned  those  governors  who  were 


Bas-relief  of  Perganuis.^ 

loved  in  the  provinces,  for  example,  Barea  Soranus,  the  proconsul 
of  Asia,  who  perished  in  65,  a  victim  to  his  own  integrity,  his 
talent,  and  to  the  affection  Avhich  the  people  of  Pergamus  and  of 
Ephesus  bore  towards  him.  It  is  a  favourite  theory  to  attribute 
revolutions  to  the  fickleness  of  the  populace,  but  how  many  govern- 
ments have  dug  with  their  own  hands  the  abysses  into  which 
they  have  disappeared ! 

Another  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  provinces  was  the  journeys  of 
the  emperor,  for  he  never  travelled  with  less  than  1,000  carriages. 
Fortunately,  he  never  went  out  of  Italy  but  once :  that  was  shortly 

^  Hoc  (Kjnmus  ne  quis  quicquam  haheat  (Suet.,  Nero,  ^2). 

-  Fragment  of  the  "  liattle  of  tlie  Giants,"  found  in  the  recent  excavations  and  now  at  I^erlin. 
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after  the  arrivul  of  Tiridates  at  Eonie.  This  pi-inee  hroiiglit  with 
him  his  ehihireu,  those  of  his  brothers,  Paeorus  and  Vologeses,  and 
his  ^\^fe,  who,  to  eonceal  her  face,  wore  a  lielinct  of  gohl  instead 
of    a     veil.       Three    thousand    Parthian    knights    and    a    numerous 

Roman  escort  formed 
an  army  to  attend 
him.  Thus  accom- 
panied he  traversed 
Asia,  Thrac(^,  Gnn^ce, 
and  lllyria,  jmdong- 
ing  the  joiirnc^y  from 
a  sujjerstitious  di*ead 
of  the  sea,'  ruining, 
as  he  pass(^d,  those 
cities  to  whom  the 
honour  of  seeing  an 
Armenian  king  within 
tlieir  walls  cost  in 
one  day  many  years 
of  their  revenue.'  He 
entered      Italy    by 


Mounted  .\rcher,  from  the  Antonine  Column. 


coasting  the  xldriatie,  and  reached  Naples,  where  Nero  was  wait- 
ing, and,  in  his  presence,  Tiridatt\s  bowed  the  knee  before  him.  A 
suspicious  precaution  recalls  a  custom  of  the  Middle  Aj'-es  :  tlw 
descendant  of  Arsaces  was  not  ordcri^l  to  deliver  u})  his  sword 
before  the  interview,  but  it  had  been  naih'd  in  the  scabbard,  (ireat 
festivities  were  held  at  Naples,  and  also  games  in  whicli  Tiridates 
proved  his  skill  in  archery.^ 

Nero  longed  to  show  to  the  Eomans,  as  his  vassals,  the  son 
and  brother  of  those  who  werc^  called  the  kings  of  kings;  he 
returned  to  Rome  w^ith  his  guest.  The  praetorian  guard  surround(Ml 
the    Forum;    he   himself   sat   upon  the   Rostra  in  a  curule  chaii',   in 


'  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mucricians,  sah  water  is  unclean  (Pliny,  Hist.  Xaf.,  xxx. 
17).     He  returned,  however,  bv  way  of  Jirundusium  and  Dyrrachium. 

'Suetonius  {Xero,:M))  says  that  the  expenses  were  over  SOO,(.KK)  sesterces  a  day,  which 
uiakes  for  all  this  journey,  comin-^  and  ^^oing-,  during  nine  months,"  a  total  expenditure  of  about 
2()0,()OC),0(X)  sesterce.-.  At  his  departure  Xero  presented  him  with  10(),U()0,<X)0  sesterces, 
according  to  Suetonius:  rK),00O,(XH>  drachmas,  according  to  Dion  (Ixiii.  «). 

^  Dion,  Ixiii.  7 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.,  xxx.  t>. 
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triumphal  costume,  and  surrounded  by  military  standards.  Tiridates 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  Rostra  and  knelt  before  Nero,  who  took 
off  his  tiara  and  placed  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  while  a  former 
prsetor  explained  the  ceremony  to  the  people  and  interpreted  to 
them  the  prayers  of  the  foreigner.  They  conducted  him  thence  to 
the  theatre,  where  the  assembly  saluted  Nero 
with  the  title  of  Iniperator.  As  was  the  custom 
after  a  great  and  decisive  victory,  he  bore  a 
laurel  crown  to  the  Capitol  and  closed  the  temple 
of  Janus  (6(j  a.d.).^ 

This  festival,  peaceful  in  character,  but 
warlike  in  its  aspect,  awakened  dreams  of  mili- 
tary glory  and  conquest.  He  hesitated  between 
an  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  might  have  found  the  then 
undiscovered  sources  of  the  Nile,  a  war  against  the  Parthians,  to 
rival  the  glory  of  Alexander,  or  against  the  Albanians,  to  force 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  which  no  Roman  general  had  as  yet 
penetrated.'^  Thus  his  surfeited  imagination  tormented  itself,  his 
spirit  hungered  for  the  marvellous,  because  he  could  hope  for  no 
new  sensation,  except  in  the  search  for  the  unknown  and  the  im- 
possible.^ A  short  time  before  he  believed  that  the  treasures  of 
Dido  were  hidden  in  Africa,  and  he  had  ransacked  the  entire 
province  to  find  them.  He  studied  magic  with  enthusiasm,  and 
when  Tiridates  arrived  with  his  Chaldeans  he  asked  them  to  reveal 
their  secrets  to  him.  Finding  them  only  empty  nothingness,  he 
devoted  himself  afresh  to  those  Avorks  Avhich  could  be  accomplished 
by  human  industry  and  which  the  eye  could  grasp ;  he  asks  him- 
self whicli  extreme  of  the  world,  that  where  the  fires  of  Sirius 
burn  or  the  icy  regions  of  the  Great  Bear,  shall  behold  his 
victorious  eagles.  He  had  already  sent  spies  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
two  of  his  centurions  had  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  those  inacces- 
sible   rocks    where    the    Nile    plunges    downwards    into    boundless 


I 


^  Suet.,  Nero,  13.  Tacitus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus ;  but  the  information  given  by  Suetonius  is  confirmed  by  coins.  (Cf.  Eekhel  and 
Cohen.) 

'^  Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  coin  of  Nero,  with  the  inscription :  ''  Having  re-established 
peace  on  sea  and  land,  he  closed  the  temple  of  Janus." 

'  Tac,  Hist.,  i.  6. 

*  Tacitus  calls  him  :  incredibilium  cupitor  i^An?i.,  xv.  42). 
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marslios.'  If  he  still  ivmaius  iu  Eoine  it  is  tor  tlie  purpose  ol 
organizing  his  armios;  the  legions  of  Illyria,  of  Germany,  and 
of  Britain  furnish  its  choicest  men.  Even  Italy  awakes  at  the 
8uuud  of  this  martial  zeal,  and  gives  to  its  emperor  a  legion,  every 

one  of  whose  soldiers 
is  six  feet  high ;  he 
calls  it  th(^  phalanx  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 
He  set  out,  but 
the  armv  which  now 
followed  him  bore 
neither  spear  nor 
buckler ;  harps  take 
the  place  of  swords, 
and  the  masks  of 
actors  are  worn 
instead  of  helmets. 
It  is  an  army  of 
comedians  following 
its  header;  Greece  was 
to  be  the  theatre  of 
its  exploits.  He  was 
to  a])pear  there  in  all 
the  games,  and  also 
to  sing  and  drive  the 
'  chariots  (a.d.  G7). 
*^  ^  '  He  fell  in  the  midst 

Bust  of  Nero,  crowned  ( Naples  Museum ) .  ^  £         ^  j^  ^        0 1 V  lU  1 )  i  C 

Stadium;  what  matter?  Tlu^  Greek*  spared  him  neither  triumphs 
nor  applause.  They  awarded  him  1,800  crowns,  and  felled  to  the 
groimd  before  him  the  statues  of  former  victors.  Sometimes  he 
also  felled  his  competitors  to  the  ground:  an  actor  at  Corinth  dared 
to  dispute  with  him  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  prize  for 
singing;    he  ordc^red    him    to   be   strangled   in    the    crowded    theatre. 

'  Cf.  Plinv,  Hi'^t.  Sat.,  vi.  |;i;  J)io„,  Ixiii.  t< :  Tac,  Hist.,i.(i;  8eii.,  Queest.  Nat.,  vi.  8. 
His  description  of  tliesf  marshes,  which  he  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  one  of  the  centurions 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  remains  correct  at  the  present  time.  Nero  had  also  sent  a  Roman 
knight,  for  a  commercial  purpose,  to  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  to  bur  up 
all  the  amber  wliidi  could  Ije  found  there.     (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvii.  11.) 
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Victories  like  these  among  a  people  so  renowned  for  art  and  taste 
delighted  him  grc^atly,  and  he  wished  to  reward  them  royally  ;  lik<' 
Flamininus  he  declared  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and 
read  himself,  during  the 
Isthmian  games  at  Corinth, 
that  decree  which  Fla- 
mininus had  proclaimed 
by  the  voice  of  a  herald. 
He  promised  them  a  still 
greater  service :  he  under- 
took to  pierce  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  His  praetorian 
soldiers,  at  the  signal  of  a 
trumpet,  struck  the  soil ; 
with  a  golden  pick -axe 
the  emperor  loosened  a 
few  shovelsful  of  earth, 
which  he  bore  away  in 
triumph.  From  all  the  isles  the  banished  were  summoned,  and  all 
the  convicts  were  gathered  from  every  province ;  Vespasian  sent 
0,000  Jewish  prisoners  to  him.  All  death  penalties 
were  abrogated  until  the  completion  of  the  work.- 
But  he  soon  grew  weary  of  such  activity ;  he  con- 
sented that  the  canal  be  proclaimed  an  impossibility, 
and  returned  to  his  games  and  his  festivities,  inter- 
mingled with   executions ;  then   occurred   the  death     ^t  ,  , 

"  "  Medal  commemo- 

of    Corbulo.       The    parricide    did    not    dare    to    be    rating  the  voyage  of 

,        ,       ,1  T-<i         •    •  J.      '  1  n         Nero  in  Greece,' 

present   at    the     Lleusmian    mysteries,    whence    all 
blasj)hemers   and   criminals    were    excluded    by   the    herald.^      Th(^ 
Pythian  oracles  must  have  given  him  an  unfavourable  respons(%  for 
he  ordered  a  number  of  men  to  be  massacred  at   Delphi,    and  their 


l^^^--- 


Dancer  on  a  Bronze  Lamp. 


1 


t 


1 


'  Found  at  Pompeii  (Naples  Museum). 

-  This  was  the  law  in  force  concerning  his  canal  from  Misenum  to  Rome,  which  would  liave 
killed  all  the  workmen  in  a  different  way,  since  it  crossed  the  Pontine  Marshes.  [The  work 
done  bv  Nero  at  the  isthmus  was  still  traceable  when  it  was  resumed  in  1884  bv  tlie  Greek 
Government. — Ed.'\ 

'  Galley,  with  the  inscription  :  "  Arrival  of  Augustus."     Small  bronze. 

*  Suet.,  NcrOf  34. 
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IxxIit'S  to  hv  thrown  into  tlio  ouvo  whonci.'  issued  the  prophetic 
vaiwiir.'  ApoUo  nuuh*  haste  to  be  reooiicih'd  to  one  who  so  ninl- 
t Halted  liis  (h'vinity,  and  an  ora(^le,  wliieh  (Mmfonned  to  the  wislics 
(►f  the  i)rince,  obtained  for  Tythia  a  gift  of   100, MOO  drachmas.-     In 

that  age  as  in  all  others, 
men    wen^    to  be    found 
who   were    both    wicked 
and    superstitious,     who 
alt(4"uately    whipped    or 
worshipped    tlieir    gods. 
Nero,   at  the  same  time 
sceptical     and      devout, 
could    have    taken     tln^ 
part    very    naturally    of 
that    character   in    a 
comedy,    who    gets    his 
thunderbolt  r<'pair(Ml  by 
a    neighbouring    tinker, 
and     then    shakes    with 
fear    at    the     rumblings 
of  his  nuMuled  nuu^hine. 
His     saerifie(\s     in      the 
temples  did  not   prevent 
him  from  pillaging  thom. 
He    carri(Ml     awav     oOO 
statues  from  Delphi  and 
others     from     Olymjiia, 
and    forced     the     Thes- 
pians   to    give    up    to    him    the    Eros    of     Praxiteh^s : '    in    order    to 
make    good    the    loss    of    works    of    art    destroved    bv    the    fire    in 
Rome     in    GT    he    renewed    the    robberies    of    the    first    (H>nquerors 
of  Greece. 

One    of   his    freednum,    however,    wrote    him    continually    from 

'  Dion,  Ixiii.  14,  and  Xero,  or  the  Piercim/  of  the  Ixthmux,  a  diologue  attributed  to  Luciaii. 
'^  Pausania.s,  x.  7,  and  v.  2f>. 

'  There  are  several  replicas  of  the  Eros  of  the  liouvre,  oneat  Dresden, at  Rome,  at  the  liriti.Mli 
Museum,  etc.,  and  it  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Praxiteles.  Many  eno-raved 
yeuis  represent  Love  in  the  same  attitude.      (Chirac,  Musee  de  Sculpt.,  pi.  '>&2,  No.  1,488.) 

^  Pausanias,  ix.  :?7. 


Eros  (Mus'um  of  the  Louvre). 
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Eome  that  business  demanded  his  presence  imperatively.  ''  Be 
convinced  first  of  all,"  was  the  reply,  "and  repeat  to  me  that  1 
must  only  return  worthy  of  Nero."  "Upon  his  return,  he  entercnl 
Naples,  the  theatre  of  his  debuh^  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses,  and  after  the  privilege  of  the  victors  in  the  sacred  games, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  walls.  It  was  the  same  at  Antium, 
at  Albanum,  and  at  Kome.  The  Eomans  beheld  him  enter  in  the 
same  car  which  was  used  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  wearing  a 
purple  robe  with  a  chlamys  strewn  with  golden  stars,  the  Olympic 
crown  upon  his  head  and  bearing  in  his  right  hand  that  of  tlie 
Pythian  games.  J3efore  him  also  were  borne  in  pomp  others  which 
he  had  gained,  bearing  inscriptions,  signifying  where  they  had  been 
won,  from  whom,  in  what  plays,  and  in  what  parts."  Behind  the 
chariot  pressed  the  crowd  of  hired  applauders,  shouting,  as  if  in 
an  ovation,  "  that  they  were  companions  in  his  glory  and  soldiers 
of  his  triumph."  An  arcade  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  torn 
down,  and  he  directed  his  course  through  the  Velabrum  and  the 
Forum  towards  the  Palatine  hill  and  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Victims 
were  sacrificed  everywhere  along  his  course,  the  streets  were 
strewn  with  saffron  powder,  and  birds,  ribbons,  and  cakes  were 
scattered  along  the  way.  lie  hung  the  sacred  crowns  in  his  bed- 
chamber around  his  bed,  filled  his  rooms  with  statues  of  himself 
representing  him  as  a  musician,  and  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck 
on  which  he  wore  the  same  costume.  In  order  to  preserve  his 
voice  he  addressed  the  soldiers  by  proxy,  and  whatever  he  did  he 
kept  his  singing  master  continually  with  him,  to  advise  him  to 
take  care  of  his  lungs  and  to  hold  a  piece  of  linen  over  his  mouth." 
The  freedman  who  had  implored  his  master  to  return  to  Home 
was  right.  The  Empire  had  grown  weary  of  obeying  a  "  bad 
singer,"  as  Yindex  called  Xero.  A  threatening  agitation  was  brew- 
ing in  the  minds  of  men  in  the  army  and  in  the  provinces.  The 
Jews  were  in  open  revolt,  and  a  large  force  had  to  be  sent  out 
against  them.  The  (ireek-speakiug  nations,  long  accustomed  to 
despotism  and  to  admire  in  silence  the  extravagance  of  their  kings, 
gave  no  sign  of  discontent.  The  gift  of  liberty  recently  bestowed 
upon  Achaia  appeared  to  them  of  good  omen;    even  Plutarch,   half 


I 


■In  I 
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f 


1  si 


Suet.,  Nevo,  'Ih. 
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a  (nniturv  later,  eould  only  iiK^ition  it  witli  gratitude.  Nero  phnistnl 
th(Mn  far  better  as  a  singer  and  musician,  the  friend  of  actors  and 
athletes,  as  poet  and  charioteer  in  the  stadium,  than  if  lu*  had  been 
a  serious,  economical,  and  strict  emperor.  l)ut  through  the  West, 
where  mythological  recollections  and  Greek  manners  had  no 
intiuence,  there  was  nothing  but. scorn  for  the  imperial  mountebank, 
to  whom  anything  might  have  been  forgiven,  except  the  abandon- 
nu'Ut  of  national  customs.  If  Eoman  society  could  adapt  itself  to 
crime  and  vice,  it  demanded  at  least  the  guise  of  respect.  Otho, 
the  former  husband  of  Poppani,  had  been  awaiting  his  hour  of 
vengeance  for  ten  years  in  Lusitania.  The  governor  of  Bietica 
listened  to  the  warnings  of  Apollonius  against  the  enemy  of  philo- 
sophers,^ and  th(^  aged  Oalba,  a  kinsman  of  T.ivia,  had  become 
popular  in  Tarraconensis  by  annoying  the  collectors  of  the  revenue 
in  their  exactions.  In  his  pnetorian  camp  were  loud  rumours 
concerning  the  senate  and  the  Eepublic,  and  he  who  had  n^fused 
the  Empire  upon  the  death  of  Cains,  twenty-six  years  before,  had 
ojrovvn  bolder  with  asje,  as  he  had  tlu^n  less  to  risk  ;  he  collected  all 
the  oracles  concerning  an  emperor  who  was  to  come  fi-om  Spain ; 
he  gathered  carefully  together  tlu^  portraits  of  the  senators 
whom  Xero  had  put  to  death,  and  lu^  maintained  secret  relations 
with  those  who  had  been  banished  to  the  I3alearic  Islands.  Great 
auger  had  been  roused  among  the  Gauls  by  a  new  census,  and 
afterwards  by  the  tribute  exacted  for  the  reconstruction  of  Eome. 
These  provinces  were  so  near  to  Italy  that  th(i  inhabitants  could 
almost  see  and  hear  those  strange  saturnalia  of  which  Rome  was 
the  theatre.  They  had  too  recently  become  sharers  of  the  Roman 
civilization,  and  had  as  yet  too  much  of  the  Gallic  nature  h^ft 
not  to  blush  at  the  shameless  vices  which  Xero  paraded  with  such 
impunity  upon  the  btinks  of  the  Tiber.  Always  eager  for  news, 
there  were  plenty  of  people  to  conK*  and  relate  to  them  the 
infamous  scenes  of  the  House  of  Gold  or  the  Neronian  Games,"' 
saying  to  them :  ''I  saw  your  emperor  acting  on  the  stage,  in 
company  with  other  actors,  with  the  cithera  and  the  cothurnus,  in 
buskin   and   mask.       I   saw    him  bound   with    cords  and    laden  with 


'  Unlesii  Ph  Host  rat  us  {ApolL,  v.   10),  in  confcmudiiig  men  and  places,  meant  to  speak  of 
(Jall)a. 

^  Suet.,  Galha. 
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chains,  raving  in  the  madness  of  Orestes,  or  shrieking  as  Canace 
in  the  pangs  of  childbirth."  ^  At  tales  like  these  their  untamed 
soids  would  rise,  and  they  grew  ashamed  to  obey  such  a  master, 
half  woman  and  half  jester. 
Among  those  who  brought 
back  from  Rome  the  deepest 
scorn  and  anger  was  the 
Aquitanian  Julius  Vindex,  of 
royal  blood,  and  at  that 
time  governor  of  Lugdunensis. 
He  opened  his  heart  to  the 
Sequani,  the  yl^dui,  and  the 
Arverni,  and  decided  them  to 
revolt  against  Xero.  If  in 
their    discussions     there     was 


much  said  concerning  the  vices 
of  the  emperor,  Avithout  doubt, 
there  were  some  present  who 
spoke  concerning  the  incon- 
venience of  the  Empire,'-  and 
were  becoming  accustomed  to 
that  idea  of  separation  which 
a  year  afterwards  had  entered 
into  many  minds.  Yindex,  in 
spite  of  his  Gallic  origin,  was 
too  much  of  a  Roman  to  con- 
ceive anything  beyond  a 
change  of  administration  or  •^^•^^'^•'  ^^-^'i""^  '^  ^^-^^^^^  (\\\y6x\y  Villa,  Rome). 
sovereign ;  his  whole  conduct  shows  this  :  he  made  his  followers 
swxar  to  be  faithful  to  the  senate  and  to  the  Roman  people.  But 
he  would  not  have  found  so  many  (lauls  ready  to  fight,  if,  to  tln^ir 
scorn  of  Xero,  had  not  been  addend  secret  hopes.  The  battle  of 
Yesontium,  where  the  armies  of  Gaul  and  of  Rome  rushed  furiously 


*  Suet.,  Nero,  27-21),  and  Dion,  Ixiii.  22. 

•*  See  Tacitus  {Hist.,  iv.  14),  the  speech  of  Civilis,  in  which  these  .significant  words  appear: 
(rallias  idem  cupientes,  and  also  that  of  Vocula  {ibid.,  57),  giving-  tlie  same  name  to  the  revolt 
of  Sacrovir  and  tliat  of  Vindex.  Plutarch  (Galba)  describes  the  whole  of  Gaul  as  involved  in 
the  movement  and  inclined  to  revolt,  even  after  the  death  of  Nero. 
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against  each  other,  proves  that  ^'iiidex,  wliether  he  wished  it  or 
not,  was  at  the  head  of  a  national  movement,  and  that  th(^  k^gions 
of  Yerginius  Puifus,  composed  entirelv  of  Romans,  believed  tliat  l>v 
the  slaughter  of  20,000  Gauls  they  were  putting  an  end  to  those 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Empire. 

Before  beginning  his   undertaking,    Vindex  wrote   to  several  of 
the   governors   of    the    west(»rn    proN  inces    to    obtain    their   sui)port  ; 
among    the    rest,    to     Galba,    who     made    no    reply,    but    became    a 
sharer   in   the    rebellion    by    omitting  to  forward,  like   the  rest,   his 
despatches    to    Nero.     Consequently,    after    ^^index    had    mustered    a 
nunu^rous  army   of  volunteers,   he  addressed  himself   a    second    time 
to    Galba :     "  Come,    now    is    the    time,"    said    he ;    "  come,    mak(^ 
yourself   leader    of    this    powerful    body  of    Gauls.      We    have    now 
100,000    men    on    foot,    we    will    arm    still    more."      Galba    n^ceived 
this  letter  in  Carthagena,  and  at  tlu^  same  time  a  nu'ssage  from  the 
governor  of  Aquitania,  who  appealed  for  aid  against  the  Gaids.    He 
hesitated   no  longer,   for  he  had  just   intercepted  the  order  sent  by 
Nero  to  the    procurators  to    kill  him'  (April  2nd,   68):    he  raised  a 
legion  in  his  own  province,  which  gave  him  two,  created  a  sort  of 
senate,  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  spread  proclamations  throughout  the 
country  against    the   common   (Miemy.     Otho,    the    governor  of   Lusi- 
taniu,  gave  to  him  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  nuulc^  into  money. 
'^Xero    was    in    Naples    when    h(^   heard    of    the    rising    of    the 
Gauls:    it    was    on    the    anniversary    of    the    murder    of   his    mother 
(March    19th,   OS).     He  received  the    mnvs    so    indiffenMitlv  that  he 
was    suspected    to    rejoice   at   an    opportunity,    through   the    right   of 
war,  of  pillaging  the  richest  provinces  of  tln^  Empire.     He  went  to 
the  gynuiasium,  witnessed  the  combats  of  the  athletes,  and  took  great 
interest  in   their  exercises.       During    supper  the    most    alarming  de- 
spatches were  brought  to  him;   then  only  did  he  break  forth  against 
the  rebels  in  threats  and  curses.      However,  he  waited  eight  days 
before   replying   to   a    single    letter    or    giving   any    order;    he  did 
not  allude  to  the  event,  and  it  seemed  passed  out  of  his  memory. 

"Disturbed  at  last  by  the  frequent  and  dangerous  proclamations 
of  Vindex,  he  wrote  to  the  senate,   (exhorting  tlu^m  to  avenge   their 


»  Siiet.,  Galha,  i),  and  Aiuvli.is  \u-Un;  ,h  (Ws.,  :>.     Unless  he  ha.l  ]>m«. imposed  this  order 
m  justification  of  his  revolt. 


emperor  and  the  Kepublic,  excusing  himself  on  account  of  a  sore 
throat  from  coming  to  the  Curia  in  person.  Nothing  offended  him 
more  in  these  manifestoes  of  the  rebels  than  to  be  considered  a  bad 
singer.  As  for  the  other  accusations,  said  he,  their  falsehood  Avas 
well  proved  by  the  taunt  which  they  flung  at  him,  in  ignorance 
of  that  art  which  he  had  cultivated  with  so  much  zeal  and 
success;  and  he  went  about  asking  everybody  'if  a  greater  artist 
than  himself  had  ever  been  known.'  Still  the  bearers  of  evil 
tidings  came  thick  and  fast;  at  last,  seized  with  affright,  he 
started  for  Eome.  On  the  way  an  insignificant  omen  raised  his 
(courage :  it  was  the  bas-relief  of  a  monument  upon  which  was 
sculptured  a  Eoman  horseman  dragging  a  conquered  Gaul  by  the 
hair.  At  this  sight  he  leaped  for  joy  and  gave  thanks  to  heaven. 
At  Kome  he  neither  assembled  the  senate  nor  the  people,  but  hastily 
held  counsel  with  a  few  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom  he  had 
called  together  at  his  house,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
trying  new  musical  instruments  in  their  presence.  He  called  their 
attention  to  the  mechanism  and  workmanship  of  each,  promising 
them  that  he  should  use  them  upon  the  stage,  'provided  Vindex 
will  give  me  leave.' 

"  When  he  learned  that  Galba  and  the  Spaniards  had  also 
revolted  he  lost  courage  entirely,  and  falling  to  the  ground  re- 
mained there  a  long  time  like  one  half-dead.  It  has  been  said 
that  at  the  first  sound  of  the  rebellion  he  wished  to  kill  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  commanders  of  the  armies,  and 
leave  the  pillage  of  Gaul  to  the  soldiery ;  to  slay  all  the  exiles 
and  Gauls  in  the  capital ;  to  poison  the  senate  at  a  banquet ;  to 
set  fire  to  Egme,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  to  let  the  wild  beasts  loose 
upon  the  people,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  flames.  As  the  impossibility  of  their  execution  diverted 
him  from  these  plans,  at  last  he  decided  to  fight,  but  without  any 
preparation  for  so  important  an  expedition,  for  the  most  contrary 
feelings  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  this  variable  nature,  at  the 
same  time  ferocious  and  effeminate.  His  first  wish  was  to  kill, 
afterwards  to  expel  the  consuls,  bear  the  fasces  himseK,  and  cross 
the  Alps ;  he  put  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Vindex :  offered  a 
reward  of  2,500,000  drachmas  for  his  murder,  to  which  Vindex 
made   answer :     '  If    the    head    of    Nero   be   brousrht   to    me    I    will 
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^ive  him  mine  in  exchange/  At  other  times  he  spoke  of  the 
power  of  his  name,  his  face,  and  his  tears.  *  I  will  go  forth,' 
he  said,  ^  and  show  myself  unarmed  to  the  rebellious  legions. 
My  sorrow  will  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  we  shall  thunder 
forth  together  a  piean  of  victory.     I  will  compose  it  now."" 

An  unforeseen  event  seemed  at  first  to  restore^  his  good  fortune. 
Lyons,  recently  aided  by  Nero,  took  his  part.  'Fliat  alone  would 
have  been  sutheient  reason  for  the  neighbouring  Viennese  to  join 
the  opposite  party,  since  they  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  colony 
of  Plancus,  upon  which  all  the  imperial  favour  had  been  showered. 
They  already  held  it  in  a  statc^  of  siege.  Lyons,  "still  nu'uaced  by 
the  ^Edui  and  Sequani,  allies  of  Vindex,  called  the  legions  of 
Upper  Germany  to  its  aid. 

A  soldier  of  fortune  was  at  their  head,  Yerginius  Rufus,  brave, 
capable,  and  without  ambition.  Intensely  disgusted  with  the  con- 
temptible life  of  Xero,  he  still  believed  in  the  senate,  the  Eoman 
people,  and  the  law.  He  was  terrified  to  think  what  evils  would 
fall  upon  the  Empire  if  the  provinces  and  the  armies  should  at 
any  time  discover  that  an  emperor  could  be  created  outside  of 
Eome.  Belgica,  which  was  not  strongly  attached  to  Xero,  perceived 
with  regret  that  central  Gaul  assumed  th(^  right  to  give  a  ruler  to 
the  world,  and  remained  quiet.  Yerginius,  untraunnelled  by  that 
country,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sequani  and  threatened 
Besancon.  Yindex,  having  rushed  forward  to  defend  that  city, 
demanded  a  conference.  The  two  generals  consulted  long  together, 
and  since  both  were  disinterested  and  both  despised  Xero,  they 
soon  came  to  an  agreement  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Republic.  But  the  legionaries  who  counted  upon  th§  spoils  of  the 
revolted  cities,  and  to  whom  the  names  formerly  so  reverenced  of 
senate  and  people  signified  nothing,  in  spite  of  their  leaders,  fell 
upon  the  Gauls,  whom  they  held  in  great  scorn,  and  20,000 
perished.  Yindex,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  himself.  Xero  gained 
nothiug  by  this  victory;  the  victorious  legions  tore  down  his 
statues  and  wish(^d  to  proclaim  Yerginius.  Disregarding  their 
menaces,   he    refused   to   return   to    Rome,   and   he  had   the   strength 

'  I  cannot  say  whether  tlit'iv  bo  not  more  of  caricature  than  liiston-  in  this  narrative 
of  Suetonm...  A.-  anything  mic^ht  be  expected  of  Nero.  8o  anything  could  be  sai.l  concernino- 
hiui. 
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and    the    skill  to    control    them    until    the    arrival    of   certain   news 
from  Rome. 

Great   was   the  confusion  there,   and  the  Empire  seemed  to  be 

on  the   verge  of  dissolution;    the   prin- 
ciple  which   had  been  up  to   this   time 

the  safeguard  of  its  unity  and  life  was 

about    to    fail :    the    legitimacy   of   the 

natural  or  adopted  family  of  Augustus. 

Of  the  108    who  composed  this  family, 

thirty-nine,    that   is   to    say,    more   than 

one-third,      had     perished     by     violent 

deaths:  a  characteristic  of  an  age  when, 

as   at   the   court   of   sultans,   those   who 

stand  nearest  the  throne  are  also  in  the 

greatest  danger.      Xero  was  the  last  of 

the  race  ;  it  would  end  with  him ;  and 

as   nothing   had   been   foreseen   for    the 

succession  to  the  sovereignty,  there  was 

no    provincial    governor    too    potty,    no 

general  too  insignificant,  to  dream  that 
he  might  become  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty.      In  Lower  Germany,  Fonteius 
Capito  incited  his  legions  equally  against 
Xero  and  against  Galba.    He  commanded 
a  man  who  had  been  accused  and  who 
had  appealed  to  the  emperor  against  his  sentence  to  bring  a  higher 
seat,    and    sitting   upon    it    himself   said:    ^'You   are    in  " 
the   presence    of    the   emperor   now,    speak,"    and    con- 
demned  him    to    death.       Claudius    Macer,    in    Africa, 
resigning  the  imperial  title  of   kf/atus  Aiigusti,    assumed 
the  republican  name  of  propraetor,  and  stopped  all  mer-  ^'c-r^' T-' " 

,         ^ .  ^  ^  Oliver  Loin 

chandise  on  the  way  to  Rome,  not  so  much  to  re-establish  of  Claudius 
the  Republic,  as  in  the  hope  that  the  people  might  bestow  vj^'ll  of 
the  Empire  upon  whosoever  would  bring  the  famine  to  ^^^ica. 
an  end.  Otho,  in  Lusitania,  sustained  Galba,  who  might  in  the 
future  open  the  way  to  power.  The  legions  of  Illyria  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Yerginius,  to  offer  to  him  their  allegiance,  and  if  the 
army  of  the  East  did  not  declare  itself,  it  was  because  it  had  on 

VOL.   IV.  ^^ 


Legionary  bearing  tlie  In^age 
{imaginarius),  from  Trajan's  Column. 
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hand  a  most  perplexing  war.  But  it  will  not  fail  to  observe  these 
examples  upon  all  sides,  and  will  remember  ere  long  that  it  is 
not  alone  in  Eonie  that  emperors  may  be  made.^ 

Pamine  threatened  the  capital  itself.^  A  ship  arrived  from 
Egypt;  it  was  believed  to  be  loaded  with  corn  and  the  forerunner 
of  a  corn-bearing  fleet;  instead  of  which  its  cargo  was  of  fine  sand 
gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  for  the  circus  of  the  imperial 
palace !  Anger  and  disgust  took  possession  of  the  populace.  Only 
the  soldiers  were  left.  One  of  the  prefects  of  the  praetorium, 
Tigellinus,  entered  into  arrangement  privately  Avith  a  friend  of 
Galba;  the  other,  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  thought  it  possible  for  him, 
in  the  midst  of  this  strange  disorder,  to  make  his  Avay  into  the  ' 
palace  of  the  Ciesars.  lie  dared  not  ask  power  for  himself  quite 
yet ;  but  using  to  his  own  advantage  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
pruetorians  against  Kero,  on  account  of  his  partiality  towards  his 
German  guard,  he  persuaded  them  that  the  prince  h:ul  fled  ;  and  to 
make  the  government  of  Galba  an  impossibility  beforehand,  he 
promised  them  in  his  name  30,000  sesterces  each,  a  gratuity  wliich 
the  economical  old  man  neither  could  nor  Avould  pay.  He  fancied 
that  would  enable  him  to  bring  himself  forward  and  buy  the 
Empire  without  difficulty.  Thus  fifty-four  years  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  his  kingdom  was  being  put  up  for  auction. 

So  the  provinces  and  the  armies  began  to  rise;  the  Eoman 
people  in  their  hunger  and  the  prietorian  guard  were  led  away  by 
a  go-between  Avho  was  only  waiting  his  opportunity  to  act  in  his 
own  interest.  In  this  anarcliy  of  opposing  ambitions,  one  ancient 
name,  one  ancient  right,  violated  a  thousand  times,  but  still  in 
force,  made  the  senate,  if  not  the  actual,  at  least  the  apparent, 
master  of  the  situation.  It  was  that  power  which  Verginius  invoked 
and  whose  lieutenant  Galba  called  himself.  Little  accustomed  as 
were  the  senators  to  act  with  resolution,  the  serious  condition  of 
things  was  soon  to  force  them  to  awake  from  thc^ir  torpor. 

But  what  was  Xero  doing  all  the  while  ?  He  beheld  his 
succession  disputed  during  his  lifetime,  ^'a  disgrace  to  which  no 
emperor  had  ever  been  subjected,"  he  said  himself,   but  which  his 

'  Evulgato  impeni  arcano,  posse  principem  alibi  quam  Romce  Jieri  (Tac,  Ilist.y  i.  4). 
■^  When  the  first  corn-vessels  which  Vespasian  sent  from  Alexandria  arrived  there  was 
onlv  com  enoujjh  left  in  Rome  to  last  ten  days. 
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baseness  deserved.     He  wished  to  flee  into  Egypt,   among  the  Par- 
thians,  or  even  to  throw  himself  at  Galba's  feet.     He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  adventurers  and  tribunes  to  follow  him,   and  appeared 
not   to   understand  when  one  of  them  repeated  to  him  these  lines 
from  one  of  his  own  parts:    '^Is  it  then  so  great   a  misfortune  to 
cease  living?"     Every   one  refused  and  withdrew  from  him.     The 
imperial    palace     became     a     solitude.      Nero,    abandoned    by     his 
courtiers,  by  his   guard,  called   in   vain  to   a   gladiator  to  put  him 
to  death.    IS'o  one  answered.    He  was  alone,  alone  with  his  crimes, 
his    fears,    and    his    cowardice:    an   agony   more   terrible   than   the 
violent  death    of   others,    because   the    soul   soars   higher   and   gains 
new   strength   for   the   last   scene  in  the  sight  of  the  people.     One 
of  his  freedmen,    Phaon,  took  pity  upon  him  and   offered   him   his 
villa,  four  miles  from  Eome.     When  night  came  he  left  the  palace. 
Emboldened    by    these    tidings,    the    consuls    convoked 
the  senate,  announced  to  it  the  flight  of  the  prince,  and 
requested  it  to  proclaim  him  the  public  enemy.     One  of 
them  was  the  poet  Silius  Italicus,  the  singer  of  the  second 
Punic  war.      The  Fathers,   pleased  that  they  were  able    Coin^iiius 
to   dare  everything  and  yet  risk  nothing,  used  the  pre-       i^aiit"^.^ 
rogative  which  was  gladly  recognized  to  dispose  of  the  Empire,  and 
gave  its  support  to  that  candidate  whose  chance  of  success  seemed 
greatest— ^^  the  choice  of  Yindex."     And  still  Xero  fled.      He  left 
the   palace    on    horseback,    clothed    in    a    tunic    with   his   feet    bare, 
covered  with  an  old   mantle,   his  head  covered  and  face  hidden  by 
a  handkerchief,   with  only  four  attendants.     As  he  was  passing  by 
the  proetorian  camp  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
uttering  curses  against  him  and   good  wishes  for  Galba.     A  passer- 
by said  as  he  saw  the  little  band:    ^' Those  men  are  in  pursuit  of 
Nero;"    and  another  asked:    "What  is  there  new  about   Xero   in 
Rome?"     The  stench  of  a  corpse  left  in  the  road  made  his   horse 
rear,    and   the    handkerchief  fell   which   covered   his    face;   an    old 
prtetorian  recognized  him  and  saluted   him   by   name.      Peaching  a 
cross-road  he  sent  back  the  horses,  and  became  entangled  in  a  by- 
path so   choked   with  thorns  and  brambles  that  he  could  not  make 
his  way  through  it,  except  by  spreading  his  garments  beneath  his 


^  Bronze  coin  cast  at  Doryleum  :  ITAAIKQ  ANOVnATQ  AOPTAAEJiN. 
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feet ;  thus,  with  difficulty,  he  reached  the  walls  in  the  rear  of  the 
villa.  There  Phaon  advised  him  to  hide  for  a  short  time  in  a 
sand-pit;  but  he  replied  ''that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  buried  alive." 
While  waiting  for  a  secret  entrance  to  be  effected  into  the  villa 
he  took  up  some  water  with  his  hands  from  a  ditch,  saying  before 
he  drank,  "•  Thus  does  Nero  refresh  himseK,"  and  then  fell  to 
picking  the  thorns  which  had  stuck  to  his  coat.  When  the  hole 
in  the  wall  was  completed  he  crept  on  his  hands  into  the  nearest 
chamber,  where  he  lay  down  on  a  miserable  mattress  with  a  ragged 
coverlet.  Hunger  and  thirst  tormented  him ;  coarse  bread  was 
offered  him,  which  he  refused,  and  tepid  water,  of  which  he  drank 
a  little. 

"All  who  were  present  urged  him  to  withdraw  himseK  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  outrages  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, lie  ordered  an  excavation  to  bo  made  in  the  ground  large 
enough  to  receive  his  body,  and  pieces  of  marble  to  be  used  to 
line  it,  if  any  could  be  found,  and  water  and  wood  to  be  made 
ready  that  the  last  honour  should  be  paid  to  his  corpse,  weeping 
at  every  order  which  he  gave,  and  constantly  repeating  :  '  What  an 
artist  the  world  is  about  to  lose ! '  During  these  preparations  a 
courier  arrived  bringing  a  note  to  Phaon ;  Xero  seized  it  and 
read  therein  that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the 
State,  and  was  causing  him  to  be  sought  for  that  he  might  be 
punished  according  to  the  ancient  laws.  He  inquired  what  was 
this  punishment,  and  was  told  that  the  criminal  was  stripped  and 
his  neck  held  by  a  forked  stick,  and  that  he  was  beaten  to 
death  with  rods.  Alarmed,  he  seized  two  daggers  that  he  had 
brought  with  him,  tried  their  points,  and  replaced  them  in  their 
sheath,  saying :  '  The  fatal  hour  has  not  yet  come.'  Now  he 
called  upon  Sporus  to  lament  and  weep  for  himself ;  again,  he 
conjured  some  one,  by  dying,  to  give  him  the  courage  to  die. 
At  times  he  reproached  himself  for  his  own  cowardice,  saying : 
*  I  drag  out  a  miserable  and  shameful  life ; '  and  added  in 
Greek :  '  This  is  not  becoming  for  Nero ;  no,  this  becomes  him 
not.  He  must  decide  in  such  a  moment ;  awake,  Nero ! '  The 
horsemen  who  were  to  arrest  him  were  now  heard  approaching. 
When  the  sound  reached  his  ears  he  repeated,  trembling,  the 
line  of  Greek  poetry:    'Of  panting   steeds  I   hear   the   rapid   feet.' 
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And  upon  this,  aided  by  his  secretary,  Epaphroditus,  he  plunged 
the  dagger  into  his  breast.  He  was  still  breathing  when  the 
centurion  entered,  and,  feigning  to  have  come  to  save  him,  sought 
to  bind  up  the  wound.  'It  is  too  late,'  Nero  said  to  him;  and 
added:  'Is  this  the  promised  faith?'  Thus  speaking  he  expired, 
his  eyes  remaining  opened  and  fixed."  ^  Icelus,  Galba's  freedman, 
permitted  the  body  to  be  burned,  the  last  rites  being  paid  to  the 
master  of  the  world  by  his  old  nurse  and  by  Acte,  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  him  whose  first  love  she  had  been  (June  9th,  68  a.d.). 

This  wretched  end,  this  prolonged  death-struggle,  in  which  this 
self-indulgent  man  suffered  all  mortal  pangs,  in  which  the  tyrant 
found  no  one  to  obey  his  last  command,  craving  death  at  his 
servants'  hands,  was  the  legitimate  expiation  of  a  reign  which 
had  been  the  very  saturnalia  of  power.  In  latter  times  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  rehabilitate  Nero,  and  in 
England,  the  country  of  cold  reason,  but  also 
the  country  of  eccentricities,  the  question  had 
been  asked:  *' Was  Nero  really  the  monster 
that    he    is    represented?"      A   contemporary.  Coin  of  Cythnos.' 

without  hatred  and  without  extravagance,  has  answered  the  question 
in  advance:  "Nero,"  says  the  elder  Pliny,  "was  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race."  ^ 

But  what  was  Nero's  enemy  ?  What  was  it  that  perverted 
fnis  character  to  which  nature  had  given  some  amiable  qualities? 
It  was  the  accession  to  absolute  power  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  private  life,  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  and 
might  have  lived  long  and  happily;  as  absolute  ruler,  he  died 
detested  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

As  it  was,  the  memory  of  this  grotesque  buffoon,  who  had 
redeemed  his  crimes  and  vices  by  no  great  act  in  peace  or  war, 
did  not  perish  with  him.  As  he  had  not  been  publicly  executed, 
many  believed  he  was  not  dead,  and  his  name  was  assumed  by 
impostors.'*      In   the   year   G9,    a   slave  who  resembled    him    passed 


I 


'  Suet.,  47-49.  Cf.  Dion,  Ixiii.  29 ;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  iv.  9 ;  Eiitropius,  vii.  9  ;  Aurelius 
Victor,  Epit.,  v.  7.     Cf.  S.  Auo:ustine,  Civ.  Dei,  v.  19;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  6. 

'  Cabinet  de  France. 

^  Pliny,  Hi.<t,  Nat.,  vii.  6:  hostis  generis  kumani.'  Cf.  ibid.,  xxii.  46.  Pliny,  bom  in  23, 
was  thirl y-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Nero's  accession. 

*  Tacitus  asserts  tliat  there  were  many  (Hist.,  ii.  8). 
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himself  off  for  the  late  emperor  at  Cythnos,  and  produced  great 
excitement  in  Greece  and  Asia.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  appeared 
another.  ^'Twenty  years  later/'  says  Suetonius,  *^in  my  youth, 
there  was  another  false  IS'ero,  whom  the  Parthians  received  with 
delight,  and  who  was  given  up  to  us  only  with  much  difficulty." 
Even  at  Eome,  each  year  in  the  spring  and  on  the  7th  of  June, 
his  tomb  was  covered  with  flowers  and  wreaths;  his  image  was 
furtively  placed  on  the  Eostra,  and  edicts  were  posted,  announcing 
his  speedy  return  and  tlio  vengeance  which  he  should  inflict.  But 
this  was  an  unhealthy  popularity,  as  in  the  case  of  Catiline,  and 
one  by  which  history  should  not  be  deceived.^ 

A  still  more  strango  idea  was  that  which  the  Apocalypse^ 
composed  shortly  after  his  death,  spread  abroad  in  the  Church: 
IS'ero  was  to  appear  again  at  the  end  of  the  world  as  Anticlirist.^ 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  imagination  of  dwellers  in  Home  was 
still  haunted  by  the  phantom  of  the  first  persecuting  emperor.  His 
ghost,  it  was  thought,  lingered  about  IVrontc  Pincio,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  these  terrors  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  was 
erected. 

»  Some  deception  has  existed  on  tliis  question  of  Nero's  popularity,  which  was  exhibited 
only  by  certain  interested  persons,  and  has  been  employed  in  literature.  Cf.  Suet.,  Nero,  67: 
Ohnt  ....  tantumque  gaiidium  pub/ice  pnebuit  ut  plebs  pileata  tota  urbe  discurreret.  Cf. 
Plutarch,  Galba. 

2  Cythnos,  where  the  first  of  the  false  Neros  appeared,  was  not  far  from  Patmos,  where 
S.  John  at  this  time  was  writing  his  Apocalypse.  See  the  curious  study  of  M.  Renan, 
V Apocalypse,  in  which  that  learn -d  author  manifests,  in  my  judgment,  too  much  indulgence 
for  Nero. 

'  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3,139. 


Bronze  Mirror-Box,  adorned  with  a  Coin  of  Nero,  the  reverse  bearing  the  head  of  the 

Goddess  lioma.'' 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


TMEE  EMPERORS  IN  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS   (JUNE  68-DECEMEEE  69  A.D.). 


I. — Galea. 


Gulba 
(Gold  Coin). 


TIBERIUS  had  placed  the  government  nnder  the  protection  of 
the  praetorians.  With  an  imperial  family  dying  ont,  an 
aristocracy  whose  blood,  whose  conrage  even,  was  exhausted,  with 
a  populace  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  world,  the  soldiers  quickly 
realized  their  power.  Sejanus  had  given  them  the 
means  of  knowing  their  numerical  power  and  acting 
in  concert,  by  establishing  them  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  in  a  camp  like  a  fortress,  whence  they  could 
safely  defy  the  anger  of  an  unarmed  populace,  and 
rule  the  senate  by  the  fear  of  the  sword.  Already 
they  had  sold  the  Empire  to  Claudius,  and  hoped 
to  sell  it  again  to  Galba.  The  idle  soldiers  of  the  prcetorium  could 
not,  however,  expect  to  keep  for  themselves  alone  so  lucrative  a 
privilege.  So  long  as  their  candidate  was  a  Ciiesar  the  legions 
accepted  him;  but  when  this  family  was  extinct,  each  army  not 
unnaturally  wished  to  make  its  own  leader  emperor,  and  the  era 
of  military  revolutions  recommenced.  The  eighteen  months  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Nero  were  like  the  worst  days  of  the  Republic 
— annum  reipiihlicw  prope  siipremum. 

Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  born  near  Terracina,  three  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Rome,  whose  origin  could  be  traced  back  to  Jupiter,  at  least  so 
he  asserted  in  the  genealogical  table  which  he  set  up  in  the  hall 
of  the  palace.  Still  further,  it  was  there  recorded  that  his  mother 
descended  from  Pasiphae,  daughter  of  the  sun.  His  grandfather 
had  shown  literary  tastes.     It   was   perhaps    he   who   possessed   the 
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beautiful    statue    of    Sophocles    which    was    discovered    in   our   own 
times  at  Terracina. 

Galba  had  been  governor  of  Aquitania  and  Upper  Germany, 
afterwards  proconsul  of  Africa.  The  pacification  of  this  latter 
province    gained    for    him    the    triumphal    ornaments    and    several 

priesthoods,  after  which  he 
lived     in    retirement    until 
the  middle  of  Nero's  reign. 
About  the  year  60  a.d.  the 
emperor  sent  him  to  Tarra- 
couensis,  which  he  governed 
eight    years.      He    was    at 
first,     there    as    elsewhere, 
vigilant  and  severe.     Thus, 
lie  ordered  the  hands   of   a 
dishonest   money-changer  to 
be  cut  off  and  nailed  to  his 
counter;    he   condemned   to 
crucifixion    a    guardian   for 
poisoning    a     ward     whose 
legatee   he   was,    and   when 
the     criminal     pleaded     his 
rights  as   a   Eoman    citizen 
he   had   erected   for    him   a 
cross     painted     white     and 
very  much  higher  than  the 
rest.      But   fear    of    giving 
offence    to    Nero    soon    les- 
sened  his   zeal :     "  Inaction 
.  ,  is  better,"   said    he;    "one 

Sopliodes,  discovered  at  TemcinuiLal^ran  Museum).     Cannot   be   called   to   account 

for  what  one  has  not  done." 
However,  when  he  saw  that  Xero  was  losing  ground,  he  himself 
strove  to  become  popular,  and  the  letters  of  Vindex  found  him 
ready.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  68  a.x,.,  from  his  tribunal,  where 
he  had  placed  pictures  of  the  tyrant's  victims  and  a  child,  son  of 
an  exile  whom  he  had  recalled  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  he  recounted 
to   the   assembled    troops   the    crimes    of   Nero,    the    horrors    of    his   ' 
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reign,    and   was    interrupted    by    their    acclamations    saluting    him 
emperor. 

He  was  seventy-three  years  old  and  disabled  with  gout ;  it 
was,  indeed,  late  to  begin  so  rough  a  journey.  But  these  Komans, 
thorough  sceptics  though  they  were,  were  also  superstitious  in  the 
extreme,  for  it  was  not  conviction  but  contempt  which  had  slain 
their  gods.  The  former  inhabitants  of  Olympus  had  deserted  it  to 
give  place  to  an  inexorable  deity,  Fate,  whose  will  was  revealed 
through  omens ;  a  thousand  omens  had  foretold  for  Galba  a  brilliant 
fortune:  for  fifty  years  he  had  looked  for  it,  and  would  have 
looked  for  it  longer  still.  Nevertheless,  on  learning  the  death  of 
Vindex  he  thought  himself  lost  and  meditated  suicide.  His  friends 
restrained  him  ;  very  soon  his  freedman  Icelus,  who  had  travelled 
from  Eome  in  seven  days,   informed  him  of  Xero's  death  and  that 

the  senate  recognized  the  election  of  the 
legions  of  Spain.  All  were  agreed  in 
selecting  this  old  man,  who  had  not 
long   to   live,    and   whose    heir    each    one 

Liberfafi    (Chi-   ^Opcd    to    be. 

tbrnblmTp).  ^'''-''^^  *h^  disorders  of  the  previous 

Silver  Coin,     reign   the   idea    of    a    restoration    of    the 

Eepublic  had  been  secretly  agitated.  The  senators  quickly  rallied 
to  a  scheme  Avhich  gave  the  power  to  them.  With  the  death  of 
Nero  their  confidence  increased.  A  medal  of  Brutus,  engraved 
with  the  famous  legend,  Libertas  P.  R.  resfituta^  was  exhibited. 
That  was  but  an  alarming  threat;  much  more  serious  was  the 
resumption  of  the  sovereign  right,  which  Augustus  had  taken  from 
them,  of  issuing  gold  and  silver  coinage.  Their  pieces  bore  neither 
the  name  nor  efiigy  of  Galba,  whom  they  wished  to  reduce  to  the 
simple  position  of  a  mere  military  commander.  At  first  Galba 
encouraged  these  hopes.  He  declared  himself  to  be  only  the 
lieutenant  of  the  senate  and  people  ;  on  the  coins  w^hich  he  struck 
along  his  route  through  Spain  and  Gaul  he  neither  put  his  picture 
nor  took  the  title  of  Augustus ;  the  old  republican  title  of  imperator 
alone  is  to  be  read  there.  His  uncertaintv  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  different  armies  dictated  this  reserve.  But  the  senators,  in- 
timidated by  the  praetorians,  rested  satisfied  with  their  innocent 
monetary   manifestation,  and   without  exacting  further  pledges  sent 


Libertas  publica 

(reverse  of  a 
Coin  of  Galba). 


'Ill: 


>• 


ri 
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their  oaths  of  allegiance  as  far  as  Narbo.  At  the  same  time  he 
learned  that  Yerginius  firmly  refused  the  Empire ;  that  it  was 
not  offered  to  Fonteius  Capito,  and  that  the  army  of  Germany, 
after  some  hesitation,  had  promised  obedience  to  the  choice  of  the 

legions  of  Spain.  He  then  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar 
and  the  state  of  an  emperor.  The  restoration  of  the 
Republic  had  been  a  dream  and  nothing  more. 

Before  leaving  his  province  he  had  all  the 
iiaihTiii^erator  procurators  of  Ncro,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
(Silver  Coin),  kin^d,  and  had  punished  several  tribes  whose  sub- 
mission was  tardv.  In  the  two  Gauls  he  bestowed  citizenship 
upon  all  the  allies  of  Yindex  and  remitted  a  quarter  of  the  tribute ; 
but  cities  which,  like  those  of  Belgica,  had  showed  themselves 
hostile  or  lukewarm,  were  deprived  of  part  of  their  territory, 
charged  with  new  taxes,  or  condemned  to  raze  their  walls.  Eheims, 
Treves,  and  Langres  received  the  worst  treatment;  he  confiscated 
the  revenues  of  Lyons,  while  heaping  favours  upon  Yienne  :^ 
rewards  and  punishments  equally  ill-judged,  since  they  created  in 
Gaul  two  factions,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  From  being 
the  choice  of  the  Empire,  brought  into  power  by  the  universal 
reprobation  of  Xero,  Galba  became  merely  the  leader  of  a  party. 

At  Rome,  Xymphidius,  prefect  of  the  practorium,  governed  in 
the  name  of  the  new  prince.  This  functionary  had  taken  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  fall  of  Nero,  and  expected  that  the  grateful 
Galba  would  continue  him  in  office  and  power;  he  aimed  even 
higher,  called  himself  the  son  of  Caligula,  though  his  father  was 
probably  a  gladiator,  and  dreamed  of  the  Empire  in  spite  of  his 
friends,  who  said  to  him:  ^'Who  in  Rome  would  consent  to  call 
you  Ciesar?"  He  was  killed  by  the  guards,  whom  he  tried  to 
stir  into  revolt  when  he  found  his  command  given  by  Galba  to 
Cornelius  Laco.  Galba  searched  carefully  for  his  accomplices,  real 
or  supposed,  and  had  them  executed  without  trial;  among  them 
were  a  consul-elect,  an  ex-consul,  and  Mithridates,  former  king 
of  Pontus.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  towards  the  end  of  December, 
the  naval  force,  hastening  to  meet  him,  demanded  the  confirmation 

*  Steininger  {Gesch.  des  Trev.,  p.  83)  thinks  even  that  Galba  sent  to  Treves  a  colony,  for 
whose  establishment  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  some  neifrhbonring  tribes  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  land. 


Coin  of  Galba,  commemorative  of  the  Remission  of  the 
Tax  of  the  Fortieth  (Bronze). 


of  their  title  of  legion,  given  them  by  Xero ;  he  rejected  their 
entreaties,  and  when  they  resolutely  demanded  their  eagle  and 
their  flags,  he  ordered  them  to  be  ridden  down  by  his  cavalry 
and  decimated ;    a  great  many  perished.^ 

The  reaction  quickly  took  the  form  of  a  persecution  of  the 
friends  of  Xero.  Galba  sent  to  punishment  his  freedmen,  also 
the  famous  Locusta ;  recalled  the  exiles  from  banishment,  and 
authorized  the  prosecution 
of  informers.  This  was  jus- 
tice and  men  applauded ; 
he  revoked,  however,  the 
gifts  of  the  late  prince, 
amounting  to  not  less 
than  £21,740,000,-  and 
he  commissioned  thirty 
knights  to  prosecute  for 
its  recovery  in  Rome 
and  throughout  the  Empire.  The  Hellanodica^  of  Olympia  were 
condemned  to  restore  250,000  drachmas,  the  Pythia  of  Delphi, 
100,000 ;  the  popularity  of  Nero  among  the  Greeks  became  all  the 
greater  for  this.  A  tenth  only  of  what  had  been  received  was 
left ;  if  actors  or  wrestlers  had  sold  their  presents,  they  were 
recovered  from  the  purchasers  :  these  executions  brought  in  little 
money  and  much  hate.  He  granted  for  a  time  the  remission  of 
the  tax  of  the  fortieth  on  imported  articles ;  but  this  passing 
reduction  was  no  equivalent  to  the  court  and  the  populace  for 
the  magnificent  prodigality  of  Nero.  Galba's  economy,  though 
necessary,  seemed  sordid,  and  caused  him  to  be  satirized  at  the 
theatre."      The   principal   citizens,    from   whose   number   the    judges 


*  Nevertheless,  later  on,  he  gave  to  the  naval  force  the  title  First  Adjutrir.  There  exists 
a  commission  granted  by  him  on  the  22nd  of  December,  68  a.d.,  to  the  veterans  of  tliis  legion. 
Rorghesi,  (Kuvres,  iv.  204  sq.  See  also  the  learned  book  of  M.  Ferrero,  COrdinamento  della 
armate  romane,  1878. 

^  Tac,  Hist.,  20.     Two  thousand  two  hundred  million  of  sesterces. 

^  Suetonius  relates  {Galba,  12)  that  Tarragona  having  presented  him  with  a  golden  crown, 
weighing  15  pounds,  he  immediately  had  it  melted  and  demanded  3  ounces  more,  the 
bullion  having  fallen  short  to  this  amount.  A  renowned  musician  came  to  play  for  him  during 
supper.  Galba  gave  him  5  denarii,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  from  his 
own  purse,  not  from  that  of  the  public.  Plutarch  says,  however,  that  the  pieces  were  gold 
(125  francs). 
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were  appointed,  asked  for  the  addition  of  a  sixtli  decury  as  aid 
to  the  five  already  existing;  he  refused  it,  and  abolished  their 
winter  recess  as  well  as  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
army  was  treated  no  better.  The  German  guard,  renowned  for 
its  fidelity  to  the  emperors,  was  disbanded  without  pay,  and  the 
prastorians  claiming  the  largess  promised  by  Nymphidius,  he  replied, 
"I  enlist  soldiers;  I  do  not  buy  them."^  Many  tribunes  were 
dismissed;  there  were  also  removals  from  the  city  cohorts  and 
night  watch;    all  felt  themselves  menaced. 

A  rigorous  government  following  upon  a  lax  administration 
might  have  been  accepted.  The  policy  was  dangerous;  yet,  if 
carried  out  with  firmness  and  ability,  it  would  have  been  useful; 
but  this  very  strict  prince  had  his  weaknesses.  He  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  three  men:  Titus  Vinius,  his  lieutenant  in 
Spain ;  Laco,  his  prefect  of  the  praetorium ;  and  the  freeman  Icelus. 
They  were  to  be  seen — 

Tous  trots  a  Venvi  s'empresser  anlemment 
A  qui  devorerait  ce  regne  (fun  moment.^ 

Galba  allowed  them  to  sell  offices  and  favours.  Everything  was 
to  be  bought,  the  levying  of  taxes  or  their  exemptions,  pardons 
or  punishments.  The  entire  city  demanded  the  death  of  the 
infamous  Tigellinus,  l^Tero's  principal  counsellor;  but  Tigellinus  had 
bought  the  protection  of  Yinius,  and  Galba  administered  a  severe 
reprimand  to  the  people  base  enough  to  desire  the  life  of  a  man 
who  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  sickness.  While  the  people 
were  reading  this  magnanimous  edict  Tigellinus  was  celebrating 
by  a  brilliant  fete  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Vinius. 

Apparently  the  old  emperor  prospered  in  everything.  Two 
competitors,  Fonteius  Capito  in  Lower  Germany  and  Claudius  Macer 
in  Africa,  had  been  killed;  Vespasian  sent  his  oath  of  allegiance 
and  that  of  Mucianus,  governor  of  Syria ;  his  son  Titus,  who  brought 
them,  having  already  reached  Corinth,  this  submission  rendered 
useless  the  assassins  whom  Galba  had  sent  into  the  province.^ 
Verginius  Eufus,  whose  crime  it  was  to  have  deserved  and  to  have 

*  The  sum  promised  by  Nymphidius,  7,500  drachmas  to  each  soldier  of  the  prjetoriau  and 
city  cohorts,  and  1,250  to  each  legionary  of  the  twenty-eight  legions  (Plutarch,  Galba,  2), 
would  have  amounted  to  12,000,000  or  16,000,000  pounds*  sterling. 

'  Corneille,  Otho.  act  i.  scene  1. 

'  Suet.,  Galba,  23. 
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refused  the  Empire,^  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  Eome.  Gaul 
and  Spain  Avere  devoted  ;  the  legions  of  Illyria,  ordered  into  Italy 
by  Nero,  had  returned  to  their  camps ;  those  of  Upper  Germany 
alone,  who  had  received  no  recompense  for  their  campaign  against 
Vindex,  showed  active  discontent.  Deputies  from  the  Belgian 
cities,  ill-treated  by  Galba,  crowded  into  the  camps  in  mourning 
garments,  and  recalling  to  the  soldiers  their  unrequited  services, 
incited  them  to  avenge  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  wrongs  of 
half  of  Gaul  and  the  humiliation  of  their  eagles.^  When  they 
learned  that  at  Eome  the  praetorians  also  had  reason  to  complain, 
that  the  people  regretted  !N'ero,  and  that  the  senate  was  disaffected 
towards  the  new  prince,  they  refused  to  obey  him.  On  the 
Calends  of  January,  69  a.d.  (January  1st),  they  took  oath  to 
the  senate  alone,  their  secret  messengers  having  just  said  to  the 
praetorians :  "  We  do  not  wish  the  emperor  elected  in  Spain ;  make 
a  choice  yourselves  which  all  the  armies  can  approve."  This 
defection  hastened  the  resolution,  already  taken  by  Galba,  to 
announce  his  heir.  He  hesitated  between  Otho,  who  had  early 
been  associated  with  his  fortunes,  and  Piso,  whom  he  had  long  ago 
made  the  legal  heir  of  his  wealth  and  his  name.  The  former  had 
been  guilty  of  a  youth  of  dissipation,  but  he  had  made  himself 
beloved  in  his  province,  and  age  and  misfortune  might  have 
changed  him  for  the  better.  In  addition  he  had  just  ruined 
himself  for  Galba,  and  nothing  less  than  an  Empire  could  free 
him  from  his  creditors;^  at  that  moment  he  owed  5,000,000 
of  drachmas.  Piso  affected  austerity ;  Galba  was  pleased  by  this 
and  chose  him  (12th  January,  69  a.d.). 

To     choose    this    young     man    of     austere    character^    was    a 
challenge  to   tliis  society,   too  fond  of   its  vices  to  wish  a  Cato  on 


'  He  lived  thirty  years  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of  public  esteem,  and  only  died  under 
Nerva.  Tacitus,  then  consul,  delivered  his  funeral  oration,  and  Pliny  the  younger  has  pre- 
served for  us  his  epitaph : 

Hie  situs  est  Rufus  pulso  qui  Vindice  quondam 
Imperium  adseruit  7ion  sibi  sed  patrice, 

^  Ipsius  e.vereitu8  pericula  et  contumelias  conquerentes  (Tac,  Hist.,  i,  54). 

^  Nisi pnncipem,  se  stare  non  posse  (Suet.,  Otho,  o), 

*  Ingenio  trucem  et  longo  exsilio  efferatum  (Tac,  Hist.,  i.  21).  The  adoption  was  made 
without  any  legal  formalities.  Severus  still  further  defied  them  afterwards,  when  he  had 
himself  adopted  by  a  dead  man.     (See  chapter  xc.) 
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the  thi'one.  This  challenge  was  accepted  by  Otho  and  the  prse- 
torians.  In  his  presentation  to  them  of  Piso,  Galba  had  been 
brief  and  imperious.     He  came  to  tell  them,  he  said,  that  following 


Galba  (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  18). 

the  example  of  Augustus  he  had  adopted  a  son,  and  that  he  had 
chosen  Piso,  as  in  war  brave  men  band  together;  that  the  fourth 
and  twxnty-second  legions  had  revolted,  but  that  soon   they  would 
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be  reduced  to  order.  In  this  manner  a  new  emperor  was  presented 
to  them,  a  civil  war  announced,  and  for  the  second  time  the  prince 
forgot  the  largess !  ^'  It  is  certain,"  says  Tacitus,  ''  that  the  least 
liberality  would  have  kept  the  soldiers  to  their  duty ;  he  was 
ruined  by  this  antique  austerity  and  sternness  too  great  for  our 
habits." 

•  Two  soldiers,  Proculus  and  Yeturius,  both  subaltern  officers, 
undertook  to  transfer  the  Empire,  and  did  transfer  it.  They  knew 
the  secrets  of  Otho,  and  received  from  him  counsel  and  money. 
From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Eome  he  had  endeavoured 
to  stir  up  the  praetorian  cohorts  and  the  other  troops  then  united  in 
the  city  in  larger  numbers  than  had  ever  before  been  seen.  There 
were  present  the  legion  which  came  from  Spain  with  Galba,  the 
auxiliaries,  and  the  corps  raised  by  Nero  from  Britain  and  the  banks 
of  the  Khine  and  Danube  in  view  of  his  expedition  to  the  Caspian 
gates,  which  he  had  called  to  Eome  against  Yindex.  The  liberality 
of  Otlio  was  known ;  whenever  he  received  the  emperor  at  supper 
he  had  distributed  to  the  cohort  of  the  guard  100  sesterces  a  head, 
to  Serve  them,  he  said,  as  rations;  and  to  these  public  gifts  he  added 
many  in  secret.  Learning  one  day  that  a  prastorian  was  at  strife 
with  a  neighbouring  landowner  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  a 
field,  he  bought  the  entire  field  and  gave  it  to  him.  By  such 
conduct,  which  the  soldiers  compared  with  the  stinginess  of  the 
emperor,  Otho  quickly  gained  a  party.  He  would  have  been  pro- 
claimed upon  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  following  the  adoption 
of  Piso,  had  he  not  feared  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  night. 
On  the  morrow  his  freedman  Onomastus,  having  assembled  some 
soldiers,  sought  him  in  the  presence  of  Galba,  who  was  sacrificing 
before  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  to  whom  the  soothsayer  foretold 
an  approaching  danger.  Under  pretext  of  an  appointment  with 
some  architects,  Otho  left  him  and  found  at  the  Golden  Milestone 
twenty-three  soldiers,  who  saluted  him  emperor,  drew  their  swords, 
and  bore  him  to  the  camp.  The  tribune  of  the  guard,  either 
intimidated  or  an  accomplice,  allowed  this  handful  of  men  to  pass; 
their  comrades  crowded  round  them,  the  air  rang  with  applause, 
and  Otho  was  master  of  the  Eoman  world. 

In   the   meantime   Galba,    intent   upon   sacrifice,   was  wearying 
with   prayers   the   gods  of   an   Empire  which   even   then  was  gone 
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from  him.  When  nimoiir  of  what  was  happening  reached  the 
palace,  Piso  harangued  the  praetorian  guard,  which  seemed  to  listen 
to   him  ;    but   the   rest    of    the    troops   repulsed   with   javelins   the 

messengers  sent  to  them,  and  the  naval 
legion  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  pne- 
torians;  one  German  cohort  alone  remained 
faithful.  At  one  time  the  rumour  ran 
that  Otho  had  been  killed;  senators  and 
knights,  a  moment  before  trembling  and 
silent,  came  flocking  to  offer  their  services, 
and  complaining  that  a  great  criminal  had 
escaped  their  justice.  This  decided  Galba 
to  leave  his  palace,  where  he  was  preparing  to  defend  himself. 
Mounted    in    a    litter    he    advanced    through    the    surging    throng 

which,  uneasy  and  in  ''  the  silence  of 
great  rage  or  terror,''  witnessed  this 
tragedy,  whose  end  was  not  yet  foreseen. 
A  soldier  came  forward  with  a 
bloody  sword,  boasting  that  he  had 
slain  Otho.  ''Who  ordered  you  to  do 
so?"  asked  the  severe  old  emperor. 
Otho  was  not,  however,  dead.  The 
praetorians,  having  placed  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  eagles,  upon  the  tribunal 
from  whence  th(^y  had  thrown  down 
the  gilded  statue  of  Galba,  surrounded 
him,  and  allowed  neither  tribunes  nor 
centurions  to  approach.  They  seized 
each  soldier  as  he  came,  embraced  him, 
led  him  to  the  standards,  and  dictated 
to  him  a  form  of  oath,  which  in  turn  commended  the  emperor  to 
the  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  to  the  emperor.  He,  on  his  side, 
with  hands  stretched  toward  the  crowd,  sent  kisses,  bowed 
obsequiously,  and,  adds  Tacitus,  ''in  order  to  become  master,  aped 
the  meekness  of  a  slave."      As  soon  as  he  considered  the  audience 

^  Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Galha. 

•"*  Engraved  stone  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,086  (sardonyx  of  three  layers,  2J)  mill, 
by  '22). 


Galba  crowned  with  Laurel.* 
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sufficiently  numerous,  Otho  spoke.  The  substance  of  his  discourse 
was  this,  that  he  would  retain  only  so  much  power  as  they  might 
wish  him  to  keep.^  He  then  ordered  the  arsenals  to  be  opened, 
and  this  troop  riotously  left  the  camp.  As  soon  as  the  cohort 
which  preceded  Galba  saw  them,  the  standard-bearer  tore  down  the 
image  of  the  emperor  and 
threw  it  upon  the  ground. 
This  was  the  signal  for 
defection.  Some  javelins 
thrown  at  random  dis- 
persed the  crowd ;  the 
Forum  was  instantly  de- 
serted, and  Galba's 
bearers,  charged  by  a  few 
horsemen,  let  fall  his 
litter,  and  the  old  man 
tumbled  to  the  ground. 
"  Different  stories  are  told 
of  what  he  said  when 
dying.  According  to  some, 
he  asked  in  a  pleading 
voice  what  evil  he  had 
done,  and  demanded  a 
few  days  in  order  to  pay 
the  donativum.  The  ma- 
jority say  that  he  bared 
his  head  to  the  murderers, 
exhorting  them  to  strike 
if  it  was  for  the  good  of 
the  State.  One  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  his  throat ;  the 
others  fell  upon  the  corpse  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  Tacitus  paints 
him  in  an  epigram :  '  Superior  to  a  private  station,  while  he 
remained  in  it ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  worthy  of  the 
Empire,  if  he  had  not  been  emperor.* '' 

Piso    was    saved   from    the    first  fury   of   the    assailants   by  the 


Galba  (Bust  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  275). 


'  Suetonius,  Otho,  6.     This  speech  was  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  situation  than  the 
discourse  put  by  Tacitus  into  his  mouth. 
VOL.  IV. 
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devotiou  of  a  centiirioii,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  temple  of 
Yesta,  where  he  was  soon  discovered  and  massacred.  Yinins  had 
been  killed  before,  and  the  three  heads  upon  pikes  were  borne 
among   the    standards  of    the   cohorts,   near  tlie  legion's   eagle  (16th 


Temple  of  Vesta  (Kestoration  by  Coussin). 

January,   <iU   a.i>.).      Later   Yitellius  found  petitions  demanding  the 
price  of  blood  irom  120  persons;  he  had  them  all  executed.' 

Piso    had    been    emperor    four   days,    CU^sar   and  Galba   seven 
months:    Otho  was  to  reign  eighty-eight  days. 


I  'I'., 


Tuc,  Hist.,  i.  41.     Cf.  Suetonius  and  Pliitarcli,  Life  nf  Qalba.     Dion  (Ixiv.  6;  says  that 
many  people  perished  with  Galbu,  aWoi  avxvol.     It  is  not  probable. 
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II. — Otho. 

Marcus  Salvius  Otho,  born  in  Eome,  April  28th,  82  a.d.,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  Etruscan  family  of  Ferentinum,  came  to 
power  with  a  very  bad  reputation.  The  lower  classes  thought 
they  had  another  Xero,  and  saluted  him  by  that  prince's  name, 
whose  statues  he  allowed  to  be  set  up  again,  and  whose  intendants 
he  restored  to  office,  at  the  same  time  appropriating  50,000,000 
sesterces   to    finitsh    the    Golden    House.      As   he   had   killed   Galba, 


Ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Ferentinum. 


he  found  it  necessary  to  honour  the  memory  of  him  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  avenged.  He  had  behaved  with  moderation  in 
Lusitania  for  ten  years,  and  at  Home  his  first  acts  were  praise- 
worthy. He  did,  indeed,  allow  the  prsetorians  to  choose  their 
prefects,  and  to  give  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Yespasian,  the  pre- 
fecture of  Eome,  in  other  words,  to  lay  hands  on  the  civil  power. 
But  he  checked  their  zeal  for  massacre  and  j^illage,  and  gave  up 
to  them  only  the  three  ministers  of  his  predecessor.  They  wished 
to  murder  Marius  Celsus,  consul-elect  and  one  of  Galba's  most 
zealous  partisans.     Otho,  in  order  to  save  him,  feigned  great  wrath 

and  had  him  loaded  with  chains  ;    a   few  days   after   he  gave  him 

rp  2 
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an  iini)orttiut  coiuiiiiiiid,  and  numbered  him  among  his  dearest 
friends.  The  soldiers  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  tax  paid 
by  them  to  the  centurions  for  furloughs  ;  these  dues  he  retained, 
but  had  them  paid  from  tlie  treasury.  '^An  expedient  middle 
course/'  says  Tacitus,  '^always  taken  by  wise  princes."'  Very 
many  had  spoken  against  him  in  the  senate,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  it  all,  surrendering  to  the  public  hatred  Tigellinus 
only,  who  died  like  a  coward. 

There  was  no  time  for  him  to  do  more,  for  already  he  had 
a  rival.  After  the  murder  of  Fonteius  Capito,  Galba  had  sent  a 
new  general  of  no  distinction,  Vitellius,  to  the  legions  of  Lower 
Germany.'-  He  was  of  very  mean  birth,  a  fact  which  did  not 
prevent  the  genealogists  from  tracing  his  descent  to  Faunus,  king 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and  a  Sabine  divinity,  Yitellia. 
His  grandfather,  a  Eoman  knight  of  Nuceria,  and  procurator  under 
Augustus,  was  the  first  of  the  family  known  to  fame ;  but  his 
father  had  been  censor,  and  under  Claudius  second  in  rank  in  the 
Empire.  For  his  own  part,  brought  up  at  Capri  with  Tiberius, 
and  favourite  of  Caligula,  he  had  no  experience  of  war;  and  of  the 
two  great  offices  he  had  administered,  the  proconsulate  of  Africa 
and  the  stewardship  of  public  works,  he  had  left  the  first  with  a 
good  reputation,  the  second  with  the  name  of  a  shameless  robber, 
having  even,  it  was  said,  appropriated  the  votive  offerings  in  many 
of  the  Eoman  temples,  and  put  copper  and  tin  in  the  place  of  gold 
and  silver.  These  thefts  had  not  repaired  his  fortune,  which  was 
wrecked  by  debauchery,  and  Suetonius  accuses  him  of  having 
poisoned  his  owti  son  in  order  to  inherit  his  property.  On  every 
side  he  Ayas  beset  by  creditors,  and,  like  Otho,  his  only  refuge 
w-as  the  Empire.  Yinius,  whose  good  graces  he  had  obtained  by 
favouring  the  faction  of  the  blues  at  the  circus,  proposed  him 
to  the  prince  as  commander  of  the  turbulent  legions  of  Lower 
Germany.  His  common  manners  and  prodigality,  with  the  neglect 
of  every  military  regulation,  would  have  won  the  soldiers  to  him 
in  a  few  days.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  outbreak  began 
with  the  former  legions  of  Yerginius,  but  that  they  proclaimed  no 


^  Hist.,  i.  40. 

^  Aulus  Vitellius,  bom  in  liome,  on  the  7th  or  24th  September,  of  the  year  15 
VitelL,  3.) 


(Suet., 
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emperor.  Not  that  they  were  republicans;  for  they  had  shown 
at  the  battle  of  Yesontio  that  they  wished  to  keep  at  the  head  of 
the   State   a   military  chief,  who   for  many  reasons  suited  the  army 


Otho  (Bust  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  U>). 

better  than  an  assembly  of  old  politicians.  But  there  was  no  one 
in  the  camp  upon  whose  shoulders  they  could  cast  the  purple. 
Their  commander,  Tlordeonius,  was  an  old  man  crippled  with  gout, 
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and  Avhile  waiting  for  a  candidate  to  appear  they  refused  obedience 
to  the  other  old  man  of  the  Palatine,  who  seemed  to  them  merely 
tlie  emperor  of  the  senate. 

Yalens,  legate  of   one  of   the  legions  of   Lower  Germany,   had 
killed   Capito,    perhaps   to   remove   a   witness    of    his   own   abortive 
intrigues ;    he   thought   himself   ill-paid  for  this  service,  and  urged 
Yitellius    to    seize   on   the   fortune   which   lay   open   to   him.     The 
ruined    general    hesitated    no    longer    when    he    learned    that    the 
legions  at  Mayence  had  broken  the  images  of  Galba.      "  You  must 
either/-   said  he  to  the  soldiers,   ^' march  against  your  comrades  and 
begin  war,   or  choose  another  prince."      Yalens   replied   by  hailing 
him  as  emperor.      Ciiecina,  another   legate  whom   Galba  was  prose- 
cuting   for    his    extortions,    easily   persuaded    the    army   of    Upper 
Ciermany  to  recognize  this  election.     That  of  Britain  followed  this 
example,   which  was   in    turn   imitated   by  the    First   Italic  Region 
encamped  at  Lyons.     This  made  eleven  legions,^  more  than  a  third 
of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  most  famous  troops,'  in  revolt. 
The  more   aged  of  the  soldiers  (senes)  and  the  auxiliaries  were  left 
in  the   Eliine  camps,   so    that    the  frontier  should   not   seem   aban- 
doned to  the  barbarians,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  active  troops 
three  armies  were  formed.     One  of  40,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Yalens,    marched   on    Italy   by   the    Cottian    Alps;'*    the   second, 
of  30,000,   under  Ca^cina,  was  to  cross  the  Pennine  Alps;   Yitellius 
was   to   follow   Avith   the   third.      The    Germans   and   Belgians  vied 
with  each   other  in  furnishing   auxiliaries.      Cologne,   Langres,   and 
Treves   ofPered    men,    horses,    arms,    and    money.      The    enthusiasm 
was  general,   as   if   Belgic   Gaul  was  about  to  recover  its  freedom. 
The  same  zeal  existed  among  the  soldiers;    they  brought  their  pay 
and  their  costly  arms  to  sui)ply  the  campaign  fund;    they  insisted, 
spite  of  the  winter,   upon  marching   and   crossing  the  mountains  in 
the  midst  of  ice.     So  rich  did  Italy  appear!     It  Avas  the  promised 
booty,  and  they  could  plmuhn-  Gaul  on  the  wav. 

The  armies  were   already  on   the   march  when  Otho's  accession 

'  Four  in  Lower  Germany,  three  in  Upper,  as  many  in  Hriltany,  and  tliat  of  I.vons.  There 
were  then  thirty  legions,  without  counting  an  eciual  number  of  auxiliaries,  formedinto  cavalrv 
and  cohorts. 

=*  Mayna  per 2>roi'incias  Gennanici  cuercifusfama  (Tac,  Ilisf.,  ij.  r>8). 
=*  The  army  which  passed  by  Lucm  Augusti,  Luc,  on  the  Drome,  must  have  cro.«^ed  either 
Mount  Cenis  or  Mount  (Jenevre.     (Tac,  Hist.,  i.  m.) 


Tya^:  Tli£  Jitoderw  crify  is  represent. 
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became  known.  Having  revolted  under  Galba,  they  continued  their 
revolt  under  his  successor.  What  mattered  the  motive  of  the  war? 
What  they  wished  was  war  itself.  The  two  princes  exchanged 
words  of  peace  at  first,  then  threats,  and  ended  by  despatching 
assassins  against  each  other. ^  Otho,  master  of  Italy  and  Africa, 
recognized  by  the  legions  of  Illyricum  and  the  East,^  governed 
Eome  as  if  at  peace  while  yet  preparing  rapidly  for  war.  He 
confirmed  in  their  offices  all  those  to  whom  Nero  and  Galba  had 
made  promises,  recalled  those  in  banishment,  did  not  remove 
L.  Yitellius,  his  rival's  brother,  and  contented  himself  with  sending 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  wliom  many  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Empire,^  to  Aquinum.  To  secure  the  favour  of  the 
provinces  he  divided  the  consulship  between  Yerginius 
and  Yobiscus,  a  noble  of  Yienne.  He  gave  citizenship 
to  the  Lingones,  sent  fresh  colonists  to  Hispalis  and 
Emerita,  and  bestowed  privileges  on  Africa  and  Cappa- 
docia ;    he   also   extended   the   riffht   of   iurisdiction   of     ,1,  ^, .'™?^^°^ 

'  ^  J  (Gold  Coin). 

Beetica*  over  Mauretania — a  favour  to  one,  a  punish- 
ment to  the  other.  He  could  also  boast  of  a  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  the  State.  Kine  thousand  lioxolanian  horsemen  who 
had  invaded  Mocsia  were  cut  in  pieces  to  the  last  man,  and  he 
had  just  quelled  a  sedition  of  the  praetorians,  which,  however,  was 
not  directed  against  him,  for,  believing  him  menaced  by  the 
senators,  they  had  hastened  under  arms  to  his  palace,  with  the 
outcry  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  w^liile  the  senate  existed. 
This  riot  furnished  him  with  an  occasion  for  delivering  a  grand 
eulogy  on  '^  this  assembly  which  had  maintained  itself  from  the 
kings  to  the  emperors,  a  body  indestructible,  immortal,  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  transmit  to  their  descendants  intact  as  they  had 
received  it  from  their  fathers." 

It  suited  Otho's  part  well  to  recall  the  law  to  these  rioters 
and  to  extol  to  them  the  senate ;  unfortunately  he  had  purchased 
permission   to  speak  thus  moderately   by  a  gift    of    5,000    sesterces 


'  Suet.,  Otho,S;  Plutarch,  Of?io,  4  ;  Tac,  Rtst.,  i.  74-5.     . 

'  The  Asiatic  legions  had  sent  to  the  prjetorians  two  clasped  hands  as  sign   of  peace. 
(Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  8.) 

'  Galba  had  disbanded  the  German  guard  as  being  devoted  to  him.     (Suet.,  Galba,  12.) 
*  Provincice  BccticfP  Maurorum  civitates  dono  dedit  (Tac,  Hist.,  i.  78). 
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to  each  soldier.  It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered  in  his 
favour,  as  opposed  to  the  abuse  of  power  already  shown  by  his 
rival.  ^'Titellius  made  use  of  his  new  elevation,"  says  Tacitus, 
^'only  to  squander  in  advance  the  revenues  of  the  Empire  in  low 
profligacy  and  extravagant  banquets.  By  noon  he  was  always 
drunk  and  heavy  with  eating."  To  this  add  a  pride  which  caused 
him  to  disdain  the  name  of  Coesar,  and  he  was  scarcely  willing 
to  accept  that  of  Augustus;  he  preferred  to  be  called  Germanicus. 
It  was  indeed  barbarians,  Germans  and  Gauls,  whom  he  led  to 
the  sack  of  Eome ;  CiX)cina,  his  general,  wore  their  costume,  and 
received  deputations  from  the  senates  of  Italy  attired  in  the 
variegated  blouse  of  a  Cheruscan  and  the  breeches  of  a  Batavian.^ 
The  havoc  committed  by  his  troops  upon  the  routi)  was  terrible:  at 
Divodurum  (Metz)  they  killed  4,000  men,  ''which  spread  such 
terror  throughout  Gaul  that  there  was  no  city  which  at  the 
approach  of  the  army  did  not  go  out  in  a  body,  headed  by  its 
magistrates,  to  meet  the  soldiers  and  beg  for  mercy.  Women 
and  children  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  highways,  and 
nothing  which  could  disarm  a  furious  enemy  was  omitted  by 
these  tribes,  trying  in  time  of  peace  to  obtain  the  favour  of  not 
being  treated  as  if  engaged  in  war."'  At  Langres,  a  friendly  city, 
took  place  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  legionaries  and  eight 
cohorts  of  Batavian  auxiliaries.  A  pretext  for  war  was  vainly 
sought  on  the  ^Txluan  territory;  in  addition  to  the  money  and  arms 
exacted,  this  tribe  furnished  provisions  gratuitously.  Through 
fear,  Autun  had  anticipated  the  requisitions.  Lyons  did  the  same 
through  zeal,  but  as  the  price  of  its  proved  devotion,  begged  for 
the  destruction  of  its  rival,  Yienne,  which  city,  after  buying  itself 
off  bv  a  donation  of  300  sesterces  to  each  soldier,  was  still  further 
obliged  to  furnish  provisions,  surrender  its  arms,  and  give  a  large 
sum  secretlv  to  Yalens. 

Aquitania,  Xarbonensis,  and  Spain,  had  naturally  pronoimced 
against  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  of  their  own  election;  this 
first  army  therefore  reached  the  Alps  peac^  ibly.  The  other  advanced 
through  the  country  of  the  Helvetians,  who,  ignorant  of  the  death 
of  Galba,  refused  to  recognize  Yitellius.     They'  chose  a  general  and 

^  Tac,  m-sf.,  ii.  20. 
''  Ibid,  i.  63  and  66. 
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gathered  troops,  but  their  recruits  could  not  stand  against  the 
trained  legionaries.  Ctecina  surprised  them  in  the  rear  with  the 
Rhaetian  militia,  at  the  same  time  attacking  them  himself  in  front. 
Defeated  everywhere,  surrounded  in  their  woods  and  mountains  by 
the  Ehsetians,  Thracians,  and  Germans,  they  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, in  order  to  save  their  capital  Aventicum. 

This    submission    opened   to    Caecina    the    passes   of   the   Alps. 
But  the  mountains,  already  inaccessible  by  winter,  might  perhaps  be 
more  so  owing  to  the  partisans  of  Otho.     By  the  desertion  of  a  corps 
of   cavalry  entrenched   upon  the   banks  of    the  Po,    and  ordered  to 
watch  over  the  fords,  the  entrance  into  Italy  was  betrayed.    C^ecina, 
certain    henceforward    that   no    enemy    would    detain   him,    hastened 
his   march.      Otho,  while  saying  that  Xero  had  been   lost   through 
his   delay,    allowed    himself    to    be    forestalled;    he    accepted    war, 
instead    of   himself  carrying  it  into    the    midst   of   his    adversaries. 
He  could  not  without  the  greatest  effort  have  awakened  any  warlike 
energy  in  Rome.     Italy   had    seen  no  battles   since  the  end  of  the 
triumvirate.      The  senate,  the  nobles,  and  the  knights,  shrank  from 
the   idea  of    leaving  sumptuous  villas  and  idle  lives  to  enter  again 
upon   the   life  of   the  camp.      Seated  for  more  than  half  a  century 
at  the  feast   of   Damocles,    they   were  accustomed  to  see  the  sword 
suspended   over   their   heads    and    looked    at    it    without    fear,    on 
condition  that    the   feast  was   well   served   and   nothing   came   from 
without  to  disturb   their  slothful  lives.      But   to   be   obliged  to  fly 
to  arms,   to  be  exposed  to  fatigue,  to  wounds,   and  like  free   men, 
die   for  Rome,   as   in    the  days  of   the    Republic — that   was   indeed 
too  much  to  expect!     Omens  were  made  to  speak;  but  Otho  Avould 
not  listen.      He    set   forth   after   conmiending   the   Republic   to   the 
senate,   and  speaking  at  length  from  the  Forum   of  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people,   in   whose    name    he  went   out  to   battle  (March 
24th,  69  A.D.).      He  took  with  him  the  praetorians,  the  city  cohorts, 
detachments   of   the   legions   at   the   moment   stationed   in   the  city, 
volunteers,   and  2,000  gladiators,  whom  he  armed  as  soldiers.      He 
marched    without    pomp,    always    on     foot,    at     the    head    of    the 
standards,   wearing  an  iron  cuirass,   but   led  by    his    soldiers   rather 
than  guiding  them  himself.     Their   army  was  under  no   discipline, 
though  devoted  to  the    chief    whom  they  had  chosen  and  who  had 
showed  himself  worthy  of  their  affection.     But  after  such  disorder 


if- 
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and  so  many  catastrophes,  the  sokliers  doubted  their  officers,  and 
called  that  treason  which  was  prudence.  ^'Obedience  and  dis- 
cipline," says  Tacitus,  ''were  the  only  virtues  lacking  to  this 
party,  which  was  not  wanting  in  courage." 

While    Otho   was   directing  towards  the  Po  the  main  body  of 
the  forces  he  had  been  able  to  gather  at  Kome,  and  seven  legions, 
those   of   Dalmatia,  Pannonia,    and   Ma3sia,    were   preparing   to   join 
him,  his  fleet  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Narbonne,   in  the  hope  of 
there   arresting   Yalens.      It    engaged   him    in   a   successful   combat, 
which  was,  however,  rendered  useless  by  the  absence  of  any  skilful 
or  respected  commander  (the  supporters  of  Otho  had  put  their  own 
general  in  irons);    and  Yalens,    weakened  only   by   a   few   cohorts, 
which  held  the  fleet  in  check,  crossed  the  Alps.    C^Tcina  had  need  of 
this   relief.      A   too   precipitate   attack   upon   Placentia    had    failed, 
and    Suetonius    Paulinus,    the    greatest    general   of    the    time   since 
the  death  of  CV)rbulo,  crossing  the  Po  at  the  heels  of  Yitellius,  had 
come  to  give  them  battle  with  partial  success  at  Campus  C^astorum, 
twelve  miles  from  Cremona.     But  the  soldiers  accused  Suetonius  of 
not  wishing  to  complete  his  victory,  and  loudly  demanded  to  be  again 
led  to  battle.      In  vain  the  old  general  pointed  out  that   since  the 
union  of  Yalens  and  (^Tcina,  the  Mtellians  having  no  further  relief  to 
expect,   everything  was  to  be   gained  by  protracting  tlie  campaign ; 
that  thus  they  midit  be  starved  out,  and  time  given  for  the  troops 
from  Moesia,  above  all  for  the  redoubtable  fourteenth  legion— which 
bv  itself   had  held  in  check  the  rebellious  Britons   and  of  old  con- 
quered  80,000  islanders— to  join  them;    Otho,    anxious  to   see  the 
end,  gave  the  order  for  battle.     To  this  first  fault  he   added   that 
of  taking  away  the  command  from  Suetonius,   and  of  himself  yield- 
ing   to    the    foolish    urgency    of   his   friends,    who   kept    him    at   a 
distance  from  the  field  of  battle.     The  followers  of  Otho,  surprised 
while     marching    on     a     naiTOW    causeway,    were     cut     to     pieces 
(April  14th),'  and  those  who  escaped  the  carnage  regained   in   dis- 
order their   camp   of  Bedriacum,    whose  gates   tliey    opened   on  the 
morrow    to   the   followers   of   Yitellius.      Otho   was   at    Brixellum,' 


'  Dion  (Ixiv.  10)  puts  the  number  of  men  killed  on  both  sides  as  liifi:h  as  40,000.  [Cf. 
the  picturesque  acount  of  the  battle  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  40  sq—Ed.'] 

^  Bressello,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Po,  eleven  leagnts  from  Cremona.  The  position 
of  Bedriacum  is  uncertain,  perhaps  near  Ustiano,  upon  the  left  hank  of  the  Ogho. 
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whither  a  soldier  hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  defeat.  Those 
around  the  prince  refused  to  believe  in  it.  "This  messenger," 
they  said,  "is  but  a  coward  who  has  fled  from  the  field  of  battle." 
The  soldier  made  no  reply,  but  pointing  his  sword  towards  his 
breast,  fell  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  Otho.  This  death  touched  him 
deeply.  "  Xo,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  no  longer  expose  the  lives  of 
such  defenders  ! "  In  vain  his  friends  pointed  out  to  him  what 
forces  he  still  had  left — the  half  of  the  army  which  had  not  been 
in  action,  the  defeated  soldiers  of  Bedriacum,  anxious  to  revenge 
themselves,  the  legions  of  Moesia,  Avhich  were  already  in  Aquileia — 
in  vain  the  soldiers  swore  to  redeem  his  fortune,  those  at  a  distance 
holding  out  their  hands  to  him,  those  near  by  embracing  his  knees. 
He  rejected  all  these  projects  of  civil  war.  "One  battle  is 
enough,"  he  said,  and  calmly,  without  ostentation,  made  his  last 
preparations.  He  spoke  with  kindness  to  each  one,  according  to 
his  age  and  rank,  ordering  the  young,  beseeching  the  old,  to  depart 
and  take  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  the  victor's  resentment,  and 
with  calm  brow  and  firm  voice  he  reproached  them  for  their  use- 
less tears  and  grief.  He  saw  that  those  who  left  him  had  either 
boats  or  carriages,  burned  all  his  letters,  and  distributed  Avhat 
money  he  had  among  his  servants.  Preparing  thus  for  the  last 
sacrifice,  he  heard  a  tumult,  and  perceived  that  those  who,  at  his 
order,  were  leaving  camp,  Avere  being  arrested  as  deserters,  saying, 
"I  must  live  yet  one  more  night."  He  forbade  violence  to  be 
used  towards  any  one,  and  opened  his  tent  to  all  Avho  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  Left  alone  at  last,  he  asked  for  some  ice  Avater  and 
two  poniards,  whose  points  he  tried  ;  then,  having  assured  himself 
of  the  departure  of  his  friends,  he  lay  down  quietly  and  slept. 
At  break  of  day  he  woke,  and  with  one  blow  pierced  his  heart 
under  the  left  breast.  At  the  sound  of  his  first  groans  his  people 
came  running,  but  he  died  immediately.  He  was  only  thirty-eight 
years  old.  His  funeral  took  place  immediately,  as  he  had  ordered. 
His  body  was  borne  by  the  pnetorians,  Avho  covered  his  hands  and 
wound  with  their  tears  and  kisses;  several  threw  themselves  upon 
the  funeral  pile.  At  Bedriacum,  at  Placentia,  and  in  the  other 
camps,    there   were   many    similar   deaths.^      This   noble    end    of    a 


^  Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  46-51,  and  Suet.,  Otho,  10  and  11.     The  father  of  Suetonius,  Suetonius 
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prince,  iiuwilling  to  prolong  civil  war,  and  the  affection  of  the 
soldiers  for  their  chief,  relieves  a  little  the  darkness  of  the  age. 
like  a  reflection  of  antique  virtue,  it  shines  amidst  the  orgies  and 
cowardly  acts  of  Yitellius  and  Xero,  keeping  alive  men's  faith  in 
devotion  and  courage,  as  Thrasea  and  Ilelvidius  preserved  the 
tradition  of  virtue  (April  16th,  69  a.d.). 

III. — ^^^ITELLirS. 

The  Empire  was  offered  by  the  soldiers  to  Verginius,  who 
was  in  the  camp  at  Brixelluiu :  he  again  refused  it,  and  escaped 
just  as  they  were  breaking  into  his  house.  The  submission  of 
the  soldiers,  proud  though  vanquished,  who  yielded  only  because 
without  a  leader,  was  at  last'  carried  to  Coecina  by  Kubrius  Gallus. 
Upper  Italy  now  saw  renewed  the  horrors  of  former  civil  wars. 
The  soldiery  pillaged,  and  the  (jerman,  Batavian,  and  Gallic 
auxiliaries  satisfied  at  once  their  greed  and  their  ancient  spite. 
The  leaders,  subject  to  their  own  troops,  dared  not  interfere  ;  van- 
quished and  vanquishers,  both  were  feared.  Quarrels  ending  in 
sedition  were  continually  breaking  out.  Turin  was  burned  and  the 
eight  Batavian  cohorts  stationed  there  almost  came  to  blows  with 
their  legion  and  the  praetorians.  In  Pa  via  two  Gallic  cohorts  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  their  own  legionaries,  and  scarcely  w^as  the  tumult 
quieted  when  the  fourteenth  legion  was  believed  to  be  returning 
in  order  to  attempt  a  surprise  on  the  camp  of  the  Yitellians.  This 
corps,  which  long  hesitated  between  obedience  and  revolt,  was 
hastily  ordered  away.  The  pmetorians  were  disbanded,  the  seventh 
legion  [Gemina),  raised  by  Galba  in  Spain,  was  sent  to  Pannonia, 
and  the  First  Adjutrix  to  Spain;  the  rest  of  the  followers  of  Otho, 
sore  with  defeat,  tlie  punishment  of  their  bravest  centurions,  and 
the  insulting  triunq:)h  of  their  rivals,  were  sent  into  winter 
quarters :  these  were  auxiliaries  all  ready  for  a  new  candidate. 

The  horrible  confusion  under  which  Italy  suffered  spread  to 
those  provinces  which  had  recognized  Yitellius.  In  Africa,  the 
procurator  of  the  two  Mauretanias  had  assumed,  it  was  said,  the 
insignia   of   royalty   and   the  name  of  Juba,  which  recalled   to   the 

Lenis  (?)  was  then  with  Otlio  as  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  legion.     Plutarch  saw  the  prince's 
tomb;  it  was  simple,  and  for  its  inscription  bore  merely  his  name. 


Moors  their  independence.  He  perished  in  the  attempt,  but  Cluvius 
Kufus,  who  governed  all  Spain,  was  accused  of  wishing  to  take 
this  government  for  his  share  in  the  division  of  the  Empire.  In 
Britain  the  soldiers  had  driven  away  their  leader,  and  Gaul  had 
just  been  shaken  by  an  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  religious  and 
patriotic  sentiment  which  always  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  rural 
population.  A  Boian  peasant  passed  himself  off  as  a  god,  and 
called  himself  the  liberator  of  Gaul.  He  was  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  fanatics,  had  already  gathered  8,000  men,  and  the  movement 
was  rapidly  gaining  on  the  ^duan  territory,  when  the  nobles  of 
this  city,  who  were  eligible  for  the  senate  and  honours  of  Eome, 
became  frightened,  and  aided  by  some  corps  belonging  to  Mtellius 
dispersed  the  mob  and  took  captive  its  leader.  He  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  animals,  who  having  already  been  fed,  refused  to  devour 
him.  ^'He  is  invulnerable,"  cried  the  people;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  have  him  killed  by  the  soldiers.  IN'earer  still  to 
Eome,  in  Istria,  a  fugitive  slave  passed  himseK  off  as  a  Eoman 
noble  whom  the  cruelty  of  IS^ero  had  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  this 
out-of-the-way  country;  the  populace  and  soldiers  were  collecting 
round  him  when  the  imposture  was  discovered.  Finally,  the  entire 
East  was  disturbed  by  the  great  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  to  Avhich 
the  proximity  of  Parthia,  and  the  strange  rumours  spread  through 
these  provinces,  might  suddenly  givx  formidable  proportions. 

As  is  already  known,  Yitellius  was  not  a  man  capable  of  putting 
a  stop  to  this  premature  dissolution.  He  had  but  just  passed  the 
frontiers  of  Belgica  when  he  learned  the  victory  of  Bedriacum. 
From  that  moment  he  would  pass  through  the  cities  in  nothing 
less  than  a  triumphal  car,  and  descended  the  Saone  in  a  barge 
loaded  with  every  preparation  for  sumptuous  feasts.  Xo  discipline 
existed  among  the  servants,  none  among  the  soldiers.  He  him- 
self laughed  at  their  violence  and  pillage.  Having  reached  the 
plain  of  Ikdriacum  forty  days  after  the  battle  (May  25th),  and 
seeing  a  few  recoil  with  horror  from  the  putrefying  corpses,  he 
gave  utterance  to  this  thought,  Avliieh  has  been  repeated  elsewhere 
in  still  more  unhappy  times :  "  The  smell  of  an  enemy's  corpse 
is  alwavs  sweet."  Slowlv  he  marched  towards  Eome,  lay  in";  waste 
city  and  country  as  he  passed,  for  it  was  less  an  army  than  an 
immense    mob    which    followed    him  :     60,000    soldiers,    of    whom 


i; 
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thirty-four  cohorts  were  auxiliary  troops,  a  still  greater  number  of 
retainers,  with  buffoons,  actors  of  every  description,  and  charioteers, 
in  whose  midst  he  passed  the  only  moments  not  devoted  to  the 
table  or  his  heavy  sleep.  *^  Throughout  the  camp,  as  well  as  in 
the  prirtorium,  nothing  was  seen  or  heard,"  says  Tacitus,  ^<  but 
bacchanalian  orgies  intermingled  with  uproar  and  murder.''  Seven 
miles  out  of  Eome  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  people  who  came 
flocking  to  meet  them;  even  in  the  city,  where  their  costume, 
their  long  pikes,  and  the  skins  which  they  wore,  excited  curiosity 
and  alarm,  for  a  Avord,  for  a  look,  they  slaughtered. 

What  mattered  these  disorders  to  Yitellius  ?  The  armies  of 
the  East  had  sworn  allegiance,  therefore  away  with  care !  He 
set  up  again  the  statues  of  Xero,  and  spent  his  time  at  the  circus 
or  at  table.  For  him  to  reign  meant  to  feast  continually.  Those 
Eoman  tyrants,  alike  in  their  proclivity  for  murder,  yet  had  each 
some  distinguishing  vice  ;  that  of  Yitellius  was  ignoble— an 
insatiable  gluttony.  His  biographer  tells  us,  ^' that  he  invited 
himself  to  feast  with  several  persons  at  difPerent  hours  of  the  same 
day,  and  that  no  banquet  cost  less  than  400,000  sesterces.  In 
order  to  keep  up  an  appetite  for  these  repasts  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  emetics.  At  a  supper  given  him  by  his  brother,  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  Rome,  there  were  served  2,000  rare  fishes  and 
7,000  birds.  But  Yitellius  threw  into  the  shade  all  this  profusion 
by  the  inauguration  of  an  immense  dish,  which  he  christened  the 
shield  of  Minerva  Tutela.^  In  it  were  livers  of  plaice,  brains  of 
pheasants  and  peacocks,  flamingoes'  tongues,  roe  of  lamprey,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  which  the  three-banked  galleys  had  sought 
from  the  remotest  border  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
He  could  not  control  his  gluttony  even  during  the  sacrifices:  he 
ate  the  flesh  upon  the  altar  and  the  cakes  which  the  priests  were 
cooking."  In  a  few  months,  says  Tacitus,  he  devom-ed  900,000,000 
sesterces.'  He  gave  his  name  to  certain  dishes  which  in  the  time 
of  Dion  were  still  called  by  his  name. 

As   for   the   administration,    that    was    the    business   of   Ca^cina 


^  This  dish  was  of  silver,  and  was  preserved  until  the  time  .of  Hadrian,  who  had  it  melted. 
(Dion,  Ixv.  3.) 

^  Suet.,  VitelL,  13;  Pliny,  nist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  12;  Dion,  Ixv.  2-4;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jiid.,  iv. 
42;  Tac,  Hist.,  Or>.     Cf.  Eutropius,  vii.  12. 
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and   Yalens,   long  rivals,   now    enemies,   and  one  of  them   already  a 
traitor.     Yitellius   had   given  them   the  consulate  for  the  months  of 


Vitellius  (Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  20). 

September  and  October,  69  a.d.  :  a  year  rich  in  consuls,  counting 
as  many  as  fifteen.^  When  this  nomination  was  made  and  his 
two   generals  put  in  charge  of  the  government,   he  thought  he  had 


*  There  were  four  consuls-elect  who  had  not  time  to  enter  into  office.     See  Borghesi,  Fasti 
consulares,  p.  68. 

VOL.  IV.  QQ 
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fullilled  his  imperial  duty,  aud  that  it  ouly  remained  to  him  to 
live  well  and  merrily.  This  coarse  man  had  the  easy  tempera- 
ment of  all  good  livers.  On  his  way  from  C^ologue  to  Bedriacum 
he  had  rescued  from  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  more  unfortunates 
than  he  had  left  in  their  hands ;  after  his  victory  he  had 
spared  Otho's  brother,  pardoned  ISuetonius  Paulinus,  who  had 
defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  C'ampus  C'astorum  ;  and  towards 
the  end,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  having  in  his  power 
a  brother,  son,  and  nephew  of  Vespasian,  he  had  not  taken 
their  lives. 

As  he  had  been  in  the  camp  so  he  was  in  Eome,  a  base 
seeker  after  popularity:  at  the  theatre  he  applauded  Avitli  the 
populace,  at  the  circus  he  supported  their  favourite  charioteers.  In 
the  senate,  whither  he  went  without  any  necessitv,  his  manner  and 
language  were  not  those  of  a  prince:  he  made  long  speeches  and 
took  part  in  lively  discussions,  compromising  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
Once  when  Ilelvidius  Priscus  seemed  to  him  to  presume  too  far,  he 
called  the  tribunes  to  the  aid  of  his  despised  authority.  At  the 
end  of  the  debate  an  effort  was  made  to  soften  his  ane:er :  "Is  it, 
then,"  he  said  to  them,  "so  new  a  thing  to  see  two  senators  differ 
in  opinion?"  That  seemed  quite  dignified,  but  Avhen  he  added: 
"  Have  I  not  myself  often  contradicted  Tlirasea  ? "  the  suggestion 
seemed  impertinent.  Dion  praises  him  for  not  ha\ing  confiscated 
any  person's  property,  nor  broken  any  of  the  wills  of  Otho's  friends. 

These  easy  manners  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  assuming  at 
times  imperial  habits.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  prominent  man  whom 
he  suspected,  had  his  throat  cut  whih^  sleeping;  later  he  seems  to 
have  forced  another,  Junius  Bla}sus,  to  take  poison.^  Suetonius 
asserts  that  to  settle  his  accounts  with  his  creditors  he  condemned 
them  to  death.-  One  of  them  thouglit  to  escape^  by  crying  out, 
"I  have  made  you  my  heir;'-  a  doubly  dangerous  remark,  wliich 
would  have  caused  him  to  be  condemned  had  he  not  been  so 
already.  Yitellius,  on  opening  the  will  and  finding  that  a  freed- 
man   was  to  share  with  him,  executed  both  testator  and  co-legatee. 

^  Tacitu^'s  account  isnotclear;  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 
lie  says  even  that  the  joy  of  Vitellius  upon  seeing  Bhrsus  dead  confirmed  lielief  in  the  crime: 
addidit fadnori Jidein  {Hist.  iii.  39). 

^  Dion  only  says,  what  is  more  probable  (Ixv.  o),  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  surrender 
of  their  credentials. 
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At    the   same    time   were   executed   two   sons   for  asking   for  their 
father's  pardon. 

In  those  days  seers  were  men  of  importance:  in  misfortune 
they  were  consulted,  and  not  unnaturally  when  good  fortune  came 
they  were  proscribed.  Vitellius  ordered  those  of  Italy  to  leave 
the  peninsula  before  the  1st  October;  they  fled  or  hid,  but  still  in 
their  own  way  launched  an  edict :  ''  Greeting  to  all.  By  order  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Vitellius  is  forbidden  to  exist  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  by  the  Calends  of  October."  All  who  could  be  seized  were 
executed.  A  severe  reply  to  their  joke,  but  the  executioner  had 
often  a  part  in  the  imperial  facetiae,  and  there  were  always  people 
found  to  laugh. 

This  then  is  what  the  Empire  had  come  to  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century  after  the  death  of  its  founder.  In  Eome  rough  and 
savage  manners;  in  the  army  no  discipline;  in  the  provinces  doubt- 
ful aUegiance  ;  lax  government  everywhere ;  cities  resuming  their 
strife  as  rivals  under  the  cover  of  revolution ; '  the  peace  bestowed 
by  Augustus  was  disappearing  ;  the  frontiers,  which  he  had 
garrisoned  with  troops,  left  without  defence;  in  short,  the  edifice 
which  he  had  raised  was  tottering  to  a  fall  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  Avorld  in  one  vast  ruin. 

For  this  once  the  excess  of  ill  brought  for  a  time  a  salutary 
reaction.  The  Augustan  age  recommences  with  Vespasian,  and  was 
continued  by  Titus,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines,  with 
no  certainty,  it  is  true,  for  the  future,  since  everything  was  still  left 
to  chance  and  force,  but  making  of  their  reigns^  the  most  prosperous 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  list  of  emperors  shows  how  rapid  had  been  the  decline 
and  destruction  of  the  Eoman  aristocracy  under  the  double  action 
of  its  vices  and  a  monarchical  government.  The  nobles  no  longer 
fill  the  high  offices,  formerly  their  province,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  army  are  new  men  and  furnish  masters  for  the  Empire.  After 
the  Caesars  yet  one  more  patrician,  Gaiba,  held  the  power ;  Otho 
belonged    only  to  a   royal  house  of   Etruria ;    and  already  we    have 


•  Discordibm  viunicipiorum  ayiimis  vimjis  inter  seynet  quam  contumacia  adversm  prinrivem 
(Tac,  Hist.,  IV.  3).     As  had  happened  in  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  Gaul,  Leptis  and  (Ea  in  \frica 
entered  into  bloody  combat.     (Ibid.,  50.)     Cf.  Suet..  resp.,S:  Provincice  civitatesque  liher<^ 
nee  noji  et  reyna  qiuedam  tumuUuosim  inter  se  ayebant.  ' 
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Vitellius,  who  is  only   of  knightly    origin;    Vespasian,'  the    son    of 
a  Sabine  peasant,  the  first  of  the  provincial  emperors. 

Vespasian's  grandfather  had  been  centurion  in  Ponipey's  legions 
at  Pharsalia,  and  his  father  did  not  attain  much  higlier  rank  in 
the  army,  but  \y\um  charged  with  collecting  the  tax  of  the  fortieth 

in  Asia,  he  showed 
such  honesty  that 
several  cities  raised 
statues  to  hira,  bearing 
this  inscription  :  *'  To 
the  honest  collector 
of  taxes."  This 
nobility  was  as  good 
as  any,  and  Vespasian 
never  blushed  for  his 
ancestry,  but  laughed 
at  those  who  would 
trace  it  to  one  of 
Hercules'  companions ; 
as  emperor  it  pleased 
him  to  visit  the  places 
where  his  childhood 
had  been  passed ;  he 
forbade  anything  to 
be  changed  in  the 
humble  house  where 
he  had  lived,  and  even 
on  solemn  festivals 
he  always  drank  from 
a  little  silver  cup  given  him  by  his  grandfather.  We  should 
willingly  ignore  his  cowardly  complaisances  towards  Caligula,  but 
under  an  easily  offended  despotism  sycophancy  is  the  price  paid 
for  safety  by  honest  but  timid  persons.  His  services  under  Claudius 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten.  Legate  of  a  legion  during  the 
expedition  to  Britain,   he   fought    against   the    enemy    thirty    times, 


espasian. 


*  Titus  Flavius   Vespasianus,  boru   at    Falacrinuui,  near  Reate  (Rietij,  on   the  17th  of 
November,  9  a.d.     (Suet.,  J'esp..  'J.) 

^  Marble  found  near  S.  John  Lateran. 
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subjugated   two    powerful    tribes,    twenty    cities,    and    the    Isle    of 
Wight.       In   addition   he    received    the   ornamenta    triumphalia,    two 
priesthoods,  and  the  consulate  for  the  two  last  months  of  the  year 
51.      Sent  by  lot  to  Africa  as   proconsul,    he   proved   himself   both 
honest  and  severe,^  and  returned  from  his  province  poorer  than  he 
had   started,    so   poor   indeed,  that  consul  though  he  was  and  reci- 
pient of  triumphal  honours,  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  live,  to  engage 
in     horse    dealing.       He     however 
accompanied  Nero  on  his  journey  to 
Achaia,  and  while  there  risked  his 
life   by   going   to    sleep   while    the 
emperor  was  singing.     His  disgrace 
was    brought    to    an    end    by    the 
necessity    felt    at    the   time    for    a 
clever   general   of   low  birth.      The 
Jews  had  just  defeated  the  consular 
lieutenant  of  Syria  and  captured  an 
eagle.       Corbulo    being    dead,    and 
Suetonius  Paulinus  forgotten  in  his 
government    of    Moesia,     IS'ero    be- 
thought  himself  of  Vespasian,   and 
gave   to   him   Wi^  command  of    the  three   legions    sent   against   the 
Jews  (latter  part  of  66  a.d.). 

His  first  care  was  to  re-establish  discipline.  He  used  the 
best  means  to  accomplish  this  by  himself  setting  the  example  of 
shirking  neither  fatigue  nor  danger.  Everywhere  his  soldiers  saAV 
him  fighting  at  their  head  ;  while  besieging  one  little  city  several 
arrows  entered  his  shield  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  His 
great  ability,  together  with  the  devoted  assistance   of   his  son  Titus 


Trajan's  father  (M.  Ulpius  Trajanus). 


^  Suet.,  Ves}}.,  i.  4.  Tacitus  {Hist.,  ii.  97)  seems  to  assert  the  opposite.  Vespasian  had 
without  doubt  already  shown  rig-id  economy  in  this  administration.  Hence  that  riot  of 
Hadruraetura,  wlien  turnips  were  thrown  at  his  head,  and  those  unfavourable  recollections 
{famomm  invisujnque)  left  among  the  inhabitants,  while  Vitellius  had  made  himself  beloved  by 
his  laxity  and  prodigality.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Vespasian  was  poor  when  he  left  the 
province.  Still  Suetonius  accuses  him  of  having  extorted  l>00,000  sesterces  from  a  young  man 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  laticlave.  Burrus  was  also  known  to  sell  his  influence,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, these  habits,  which  have  been  practised  in  other  ages,  have  not  always  caused  men  to 
lose  their  character. 

^  Bronze  bust  found  in  Servia  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Belgrade. 
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and  Trajan's  father,  did  the  rest;  the  conquered  Jews  were  once 
more  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  entire  East,  taught  by  the 
Greeks  to  hate  the  race  of  Abraham,  rang  with  the  name  of 
Vespasian.  After  Zero's  death  he  successively  recognized  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  But  when  he  read  the  third  oath  of 
allegiance,  his  soldiers  showed  by  their  silence  that  they  no  longer 
intended  submissively  to  accept  chiefs  given  them  by  the  other 
armies.  They  repeated  the  murmurs  of  several  of  the  Moesian 
cohorts:  *'Had  they  less  weight  than  the  Spanish  legions,  who  had 
elected  Galba,  than  the  praetorians  who  had  chosen  Otho,  or  than 
the  German  army  which  had  proclaimed  Vitellius  ?  Throughout 
the  Empire  they  alone  at  this  moment  combated  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  and  to  reward  their  pains  they  were  to  be  taken  from  a 
province  which  they  loved  and  exiled  to  the  banks  of  the  Ehine, 
where  a  severe  climate  and  hard  service  awaited  them ;  and  this, 
undoubtedly,  with  the  intention  of  separating  them  from  their 
leader,  that  thus  he  might  be  prevented  from  accomplishing  the 
vengeance  bequeathed  him  by  the  dying  Otho  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic.''^  A  copy  of  a  letter,  written,  it  was  said,  by  that 
emperor,  and  summoning  V^espasian  to  the  relief  of  the  Empire, 
was  in  fact  circulated. 

The  interests  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  provinces  were 
identical  with  those  of  their  soldiers.  Mucianus,  who  commanded 
four  legions  in  8yria,  might  have  disputed  the  purj^le  with  his 
colleague  ;  but  as  rivals  neither  would  have  succeeded,  and  this  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  see.  Besides,  the  soldiers  favoured  Vespasian, 
one  of  whose  sons  already  showed  ability.  Mucianus,  without 
familv,  had  onlv  himself  to  think  of,  and  believed  it  safer  to  make 
an  emperor  and  impose   upon   him    conditions   than   to   become   one 

himself. 

He  became  reconciled  to  the  commander  of  the  Judnean  legions, 
whose  enemy  he  had  hitherto  been,  and  offered  to  recognize  him 
as  chief.  The  prefect  of  Egypt,  associated  in  their  plans,  promised 
two  legions;  Vespasian's  image  had  been  already  placed  upon  their 

^  Tacitus  (Hist.,  ii.  80)  and  Suetonius  (Vesp.,  4-6)  say  that  this  project,  attributed  to 
Vitellius,  of  transporting  the  German  legions  to  the  East,  displeased  the  natives  as  well  as  the 
soldiers.  There  was  besides  a  long-standing  jealousy  between  the  Syrian  legions  and  those  of 
the  West.  Under  Tiberius,  they  alone  of  all  the  Konian  army  had  not  placed  Sejanus  in  the 
centre  of  their  flags,  they  alone  also  at  his  death  received  a  gratuity.     (Suet.,  Tib.,  48.) 
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flags  by  some  of  the  Moesian  soldiery,  and  the  legions  of  Illyricum, 
vanquished  without  having  fought  at  Bedriacum,  might  be  counted 
on  to  support  the  avenger  of  Otho.  They  possessed  fleets,  numerous 
auxiliaries,  the  friendship  of  Vologeses,  and  oracles  announced  that 
about  this  time  a  master  of  the  world  would  come  out  of  Jud^a. 
A  Jewish  prisoner  had  named 
this  ruler  of  the  world ;  during 
the  life  of  Nero,  Josephus  was 
being  sent,  loaded  with  chains, 
to  Eome,  when  he  said  to 
Vespasian:  ^^Keep  me,  I  am 
a  prophet;  you  will  be 
emperor !  "  ^ 

On  the  1st  of  July,  69  a.d., 
he  was  proclaimed  in  Alexandria 
by  the  prefect  of  Egypt;  two 
days  later  the  army  of  Judtea 
saluted  him  emperor,  and  at 
the  same  time  Mucianus 
administered  the  oath  to  his 
legions.  To  the  honour  of  the 
troops  and  their  new  prince  be 
it  said,  there  was  no  question 
of  a  large  gratuity.  Money 
was  needed  for  the  prepara- 
tions,   and   they   were    obliged 


Youthful  Titus  (from  a  Bust  at  Naples). 


to  lay  a  requisition  on  ihQ  people  of  the  country.  Mucianus 
gave  all  he  had;  others  imitated  him,  especially  the  allied  kings 
of  Edessa,  Commagene,  and  Iturea.'  Each  and  all  expected  to  make 
good  their  investments  in  the  event  of  victory.  But,  adds  Tacitus, 
all  had  not,  like  Mucianus,  the  right  and  the  power  to  indemnify 
themselves. 

It  was  decided  that  Armenia  and  Parthia  should  give  hostages, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  frontier;  that  Titus,  the 
elder   son   of  the  emperor,   should    take  upon  himself  the  reduction 

^  Suet.,  Vesp.,  o,  and  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  8,  9.     Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  74-78,  v.  18  :  Profecti 
Judaa  reruni  potirentur. 

^  Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  81  ;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  vii.  28. 
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of  Jerusalem;  Vespasian,  by  occupying  Alexandria  and  Carthage, 
was  to  close  Africa  and  thus  starve  Eome  ;  Mucianus  to  march  on 
Italy  and  stir  up  tlie  legions  of  the  Danube  ;  while  urgent 
messages  were  to  be  sent  to  agitate  Gaul,  shake  the  wavering 
fidelity  of  the  armies  of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  to  hold  out  to  the 
praetorians  the  hope    of   their  re-establishment.      The   seven  legions 

of  Illyricum,  already  decided,  did 
not  even  wait  for  Mucianus,  but 
took  the  initiative  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  a  legionary  legate, 
Antonius  Primus,  a  man  of 
tarnished  reputation  and  a  bad 
citizen,  but  a  soldier  of  courage 
and  resolution,  who  knew  how  to 
command  and  enforce  obedience.^ 
The  chiefs  of  the  Sarmatian  Jazyges, 
who  undertook  to  guard  the 
Danube,  were  taken  in  pay,  and 
two  kings  of  the  Suevi,  Sidonius 
and  Italicus,  who  followed  Primus, 
when,  in  spite  of  Vespasian's 
orders,  he  crossed  the  Julian  Alps 
with  the  cavalrv  and  vexillarii. 

%■' 

The  Vitellians  also  took  the 
field,  but  no  one  would  have  recognized  in  these  languid,  enervated 
soldiers,  marching  in  disorder  and  almost  without  arms  along  the 
Flaminian  Way,  the  proud  German  legions  who  were  renowned 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  bravest  of  them  had  remained  in 
Kome,  as  the  twenty  new  cohorts  of  tiie  proetorium  and  of  the 
city.^  Their  chief,  Csecina,  jealous  of  the  credit  of  Valens,  had 
already  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  propositions  of  Sabinus, 
Vespasian's   brother,    who   was   prefect   of   Kome.     Csecina  chose  to 

*  Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  36.  lie  was  a  Gaul  from  Toulouse,  suniamed  Becco.  Driven  from  the 
senate  in  (31  a.d.  for  a  forgery,  he  had  been  restored  by  Galba,  who  pave  him  command  of  the 
seventh  legion  (Gemina).     (Suet.,  Vitell.,  13  :  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  40;  Hist.,  ii.  86.) 

-  The  vexillary  was  the  standard-bearer,  and  in  addition,  the  veteran,  who  having  finished 
the  legal  term  of  service,  was  retained  sub  vexillo.  The  corps  serving  separately  from  the  legion 
were  also  called   vexilla:    Germanica   vexilla  (Tac,  Hist.,  i.  31,  70);  equitum  ceuilla  {Hist., 

ii.  11)  :  etc. 

'  Sixteen  prjetorian,  four  city,  each  of  1,000  men.     (Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  93.) 


iifiii^.i 


'I:.  '\ 


A  \'exillary  (from  the  Column  of 
Antonine).- 


be  deliberate  about  his  treason.      In  order  to  give  his  agents  time 
*to  conclude  the  bargain,  he,  with  a  military  foresight  which  proved 
his    ability,    chose   the   line   of   the   Adige   as   the   proper   place   to 
hold    in    check    an    enemy,    already    master    of    Aquileia,    Vicentia, 
Padua,    and   the   stronghold   of   Verona.       By   these   well-calculated 
delays,    he  gave   to  the  Flavians  time  to  gather  more  than  40,000 
men,  and  to  his  accomplice,  Lucilius  Bassus,  to  decide  the  defection 
of  the  fleet  at  Eavenna.      When  this  news  reached  him  he  pulled 
down  the  statues  of  Vitellius  which  were  in  his  camp,  and  inscribed 
the  name  of  Vespasian  on  his  flags.     But  the  soldiers  became  indig- 
nant  at    this   treason   towards   the  choice   of   the    German   legions; 
falling  upon  Csecina,   they  put  him  in   chains,    and   then  without  a 
leader  and  in  disorder,  abandoned  their  lines  and  rejoined  the  troops 
which  they  had  left  at  Cremona.     Taking  advantage  of  the  sedition 
Antonius   Primus    crossed   the   Adige,    no   longer   defended,    and   in 
two  days  reached  Bedriacum,  whence  he  might  be  able  to  cut  off 
the   relief   which   Valens  would  not  fail  to  bring  them.     However, 
resolved   as   soon   as   possible   to    strike  some   decisive  blow,   before 
the  Transalpine   provinces   became  disturbed,  or   the    Germans   who 
threatened  an  invasion  through  Rhaetia  should  appear,  he,  after  the 
first  day,    sent  out  a  sti'ong  reconnoitring   party    towards    Cremona, 
which,  eight  miles  from  Bedriacum,  encountered  two  hostile  legions, 
and   drove   them   in    disorder   back   upon   the   city.      At   that   very 
moment  six  other  legions  entered  it,  after  a  march  of  thirty  miles 
in  one  day.     Instead  of  resting  after  so  long  a  march,  they  crossed 
the  city  and  the  entrenched  camp  which  protected  it,  and  advanced 
to   the   attack,    leaving   to   Antonius    scarcely   time   to    remind    the 
Moesian  legions  that  this   was   less  a  quarrel   of  two  emperors  than 
of  the  two  armies  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine. 

They  fought  all  through  the  night.  The  moon  having  risen 
behind  the  Flavians,  threw  heavy  shadows  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  horses  in  advance  of  their  line,  thus  misleading  the  blows  of 
the  Vitellians  ;  while  the  latter,  seen  in  broad  light,  were  harassed 
by  arrows  not  one  of  which  missed  its  aim.  In  the  morning,  while 
the  third  legion  from  Syria  was  worshipping  the  rising  sun,  came 
news  of  the  arrival  of  Mucianus ;  the  air  resounded  with  wild 
shouts,  and  the  army,  making  a  supreme  effort,  stormed  the  camp. 
The    Vitellians,    in    despair    of    longer    resisting,    had    recourse    to 
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C'c€cina,  whom  they  freed  from  his  chains  and  implored  to  intercede 
for   them,    and    they   hung    out   upon   the   city   walls,    as   a   token* 
of    their    submission,    the    veils   and   fillets    worn   by    suppliants   in 
the   temples.      This   was   the  first   victory,  since  the  time  of  Sylla, 
gained  by   the  troops  of   the    Eastern  provinces  over   those    of   the 

West. 

In  the  strife  a  father  had  been  killed  by  his  son,  a  brother 
bv  his  brother:  this  is  a  common  crime  in  civil  war;  but  one  of 
these  murderers  boasted  of  his  deed  as  of  a  glorious  exploit,  and 
demanded  a  reward  from  the  generals.  "A  like  piece  of  ill- 
fortune,"  says  Tacitus,  ^'had  been  known  at  the  time  of  our  former 
dissensions  :  one  of  Pompey's  soldiers  killed  a  brother  in  the  ranks 
of  Ciuna ;  but  having  recognized  him,  refused  to  survive,  and  fell 
upon  his  sword."     Even  civil  war  had  degenerated. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  a  large  fair  Avas  held  at  Cremona ; 
the  greed  of  th(^  soldiers  was  fed  by  it,  and  during  foui*  days  the 
eitv  was  civen  over  to  the  brutal  passions  of  40,000  furious 
soldiers  and  as  many  more  camp-followers.  The  Flavians  gave  the 
honours  of  the  i)illage  to  t\\v  Vitellians,  and  sealed  their  recon- 
ciliation over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  ill-starred  city.  After  being 
STutted  and  all  its  inhabitants  killed,  it  was  at  last  burned,  and  of 
this  fiourishinij:  colonv,  founded  2 SO  vears  before,  to  arrest  Hannibal 
and  the  Gauls,  nothing  remained  standing  but  the  little  temple  of 
Mephitis  outside  the  walls.  ^ 

The  fall  of  (Vemona  echoed  sadlv  to  the  heart  of  Italv.  For 
more  than  a  century-  the  peninsula  had  heard  no  sound  of  arms, 
save  that  at  Bedriacum,  nor  seen  a  cottage  burned  by  soldiers,  and 
now  Pannonians,  Dalmatian^,  Suevi,  natives  of  Mcesia  and  tSyria. 
renewed  the  misfortunes  known  for  four  generations  only  through 
the  stories  told  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  The  leaders  realized 
the  abominations  of  the  sack  of  Cremona,  but  suffered  tliem  because 
they  were  no  longer  masters  of  their  soldiers ;  some,  because  they 
lacked  authority,   like  Pompeius    Silvanus,  '^  who  in  talking  allowed 


'  Tac,  Hist.,  iii.  1-35:  Dion,  Ixv.  15:  Josephus,  Bell.  Jiid.,  iv.  41.  "The  Vitellians  did 
the  most  injury,  because  they  knew  the  houses  of  the  rich  men."  Spite  of  Antonius's  order  to 
release  all  the  captive  Cremonians,  the  soldiers  wished  to  sell  tlietn  for  shi\ ts,  and  no  purchaser 
coming  forward  they  began  to  kill  tliem  (occidi  coppere,  Tac,  Ilisf.,  iii.  34).  Theu  the 
relations  and  the  allies  bought  them  in  secret. 

*  Since  the  sack  of  Perugia,  40  B.C. 
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the  time  for  action  to  pass;"^  others  because  they  tried  to  succeed 
by  disastrous  methods,  like  Antonius,  who  s^ave  them  the  ri^^ht 
of  replacing  their  dead  officers.  "•  Suffrage  gave  rank  to  the  most 
turbulent,  and  the  soldiers  no  longer  depended  upon  their  chiefs, 
the  leaders  being  elected  by  the  tumultuous  caprice  of  their  soldiers, 
so  that  discipline  became  corrupted  by  these  seditious  practices." 

Fabius  Yalens,  who,  on  account  of  the  defection  of  the  fleet, 
had  not  been  able  to  go  by  way  of  Kimini  and  Pavenna,  heard  in 
Etruria  of  the  disaster  of  Cremona.  He  formed  the  plan  of  embark- 
ing for  Narbonensis  to  excite  the  Gauls  to  revolt,  and  also  Britain 
and  Germany,  and  to  recommence  his  first  campaign.  Xarbonensis, 
however,  had  already  pronounced  for  Vespasian  ;  Yalens,  driven  by 
a  tempest  upon  the  islands  of  Ilyeres,  near  Marseilles,  was  captured 
by  the  galleys  of  the  procurator,  Valerius  Pauliuus,  and  after  a 
time  put  to  death.  This  news  and  that  which  arrived  from  Italy 
decided  the  defection  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Britain  alone  hesitated, 
and  the  islanders  seeing  in  these  conflicts  a  cliance  of  regaining 
their  own  liberty  recommenced  the  war.  Upon  the  Ehine,  Civilis 
aroused  the  Batavians,  not  so  much  against  Vitellius  as  against 
Eome.  Germany  was  in  commotion,  and  all  the  barbarians  from 
the  Hercynian  Forest  to  the  Caucasus,  feeling  that  the  Empire  had 
lifted  from  them  its  mighty  hand  and  turned  it  against  itself,  rose 
and  marched  upon  the  dismantled  frontiers.  The  Dacians  had 
crossed  the  Danube  ;  the  Euxine  was  covered  with  pirates ;  and  in 
Pontus  one  of  the  late  king's  freedmen  was  calling  the  neighbouring 
nations  to  arms.^ 

Amidst  the  noise  of  an  Empire  falling  to  pieces  upon  his 
head,  Vitellius,  '^  hidden  in  the  shady  groves  of  the  gardens  of 
Aricia,"  seemed  to  hear  and  see  nothing,  "like  those  unclean 
beasts  who,  after  they  have  been  fed,  lie  down  and  sleep."  ^  He 
had  regarded  the  Empire  as  a  banquet,  and  desired  to  finish  the 
feast  in  tranquillity.  He  roused  himself,  however,  on  hearing  of 
the  defeat  at  Cremona,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Flavians  he 
sent  out  from  Eome  fourteen  praetorian  cohorts,  all  the  cavalrv, 
and  the  legion  formed  of  the  marines.      These   were   picked   men  ; 


*  Socordem  bello  et  dies  rerum  verbis  terentem  (Tac,  Hist ,  iii.  50). 

»  Tac,  Hist.,  iii.  44-47. 

^  Jacent  torpentque  (Tac,  Hist.,  i.  36). 
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with  them  he  could  close  the  Apennines,  which  were  already 
covered  with  snow,  and  possibly  imperil  the  victorious  army  which 
Autonius  was  urging,  in  a  confused  and  disorderly  crowd,  upon  the 
Capital,  in  order  to  arrive  there  before  Mucianus.  But  Vitellias 
did  not  know  how  to  employ  them  to  advantage ;  and,  on  the 
rumour  that  a  new  war  was  breaking  out  behind  him,  he  arrested 
them  in  the  strong  position  of  Xarnia.  A  centurion,  with  the  aid 
of  forged  letters,  purporting  to  be  from  Vespasian,  had  just  brought 
about  the  defection  of  the  fleet  of  Misenum.  Puteoli,  which  would 
be  ruined  if  the  war  should  continue,  had  pronounced  for  him  who 
was  in  command  of  Egypt  and  Asia;  Capua,  through  rivalry, 
remained  faithful  to  Yitellius ;  but  a  troop  which  he  despatched 
against  the  rebels  went  over  to  their  side  and  also  captured  Terra- 
cina.  The  Samnites,  and  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  joined  the 
rebels;  "and  of  the  Empire  of  the  world  there  was  left  to  him 
only  the  space  included  between  Circeii  and  Namia."  Even  the 
army  in  camp  at  this  latter  place  itself  abandoned  Yitellius  on 
being  shown  the  head  of  Fabius  Yalens,  whom  the  soldiers  thought 
was  obtaining  succour  from  Gaul  and  Germany. 

The  Flavian  chiefs  knew  the  character  of  their  troops,  and  for 
Eome  taken  by  assault  they  dreaded  the  fate  of  Cremona,  whose 
destruction     had     seemed     to     all    Italy    a     work    of     barbarians.^ 


*  Dion  says  of  the  Flaviaus  that  they  showed  so  much  ardour  only  for  the  sake  of  piHaging 
Italy  ....  'Iva  TTjv  'iToXiav  diapTrdfTuxTiv'  o  Kai  tyivtTo  (Ixv.  U).  They  were,  in  fact,  barbarians. 
We  have  seen  that  Antonius  took  in  his  pay  two  Suevian  kings,  who,  with  their  troops,  were 
placed  in  the  tirst  line  in  the  second  battle  of  Cremona  (Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  21 ).  The  soldiers  of 
the  fleet  of  Ravenna  were  for  the  most  part  {magyia  pars,  ibid.,  1'2)  Dalmatians  and  Pan- 
nonians,  who  were  drafted  into  the  legions.  The  cavalry  played  an  important  part  in  this  war; 
sustained  by  the  auxiliary  cohorts  it  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  success  of  the  first  battle 
before  Cremona,  and  this  cavalry,  these  cohorts,  were  chiefly  levied  in  the  provinces  where  the 
legions  were  quartered.  Tacitus  (iii.  lO)  says  of  the  Moesian  auxiliaries  that  they  were  as  good 
as  the  legionaries:  and  one  legion,  the  eleventh,  had  6,000  Dalmatian  auxiUaries.  It  is  clear 
that  the  chiefs  had  good  reason  to  fear  for  Rome.  The  Vitellian  army  was  composed  in  nearly 
the  same  wav.  Civilis  reminds  the  Gauls  (Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  17)  that,  in  the  battle  with  Vindex. 
it  was  the  Batavian  cavalry  which  had  crushed  the  Arverni  and  ^^ixiui,  and  that  the  BelgHB 
formed  part  of  the  legions  of  Rufus,  and  he  adds :  Vere  reputantibus,  Galliam  suisjuet  virihus 
concidisse.  There  were  so  many  Germans  among  the  Vitellians  that  at  the  sack  of  Rome  all 
the  tall  young  men  were  killed,  for  the  reason  that  unusual  stature  indicated  a  barbarian 
( procerifas  corporum,  Tac,  Hist.,  v.  14).  In  the  ranks  of  the  legions  there  were  many  pro- 
vincials from  the  frontier  districts  who  had  entered  the  legions  after  serving  in  the  auxiliary 
cohorts.  At  Cremona  the  third  legion,  which  had  come  from  Syria,  worshipped  the  rising  sun, 
as  if  it  had  been  entirely  composed  of  Syrians.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  acts  of  distinguished 
valour  were  performed  by  a  Syrian,  Rithynian,  etc.  (Josephus,  vi.  1,  6,  and  8).  Finally,  the 
despair  of  the  Syrians  on  hearing  that  the  legions  of  the  Euphrates  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
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Antonius  and  Mucianus  sent  pressing  messages  to  Yitellius  which 
decided  him  to  treat  with  Sabinus,  Vespasian's  brother  and  prefect 
of  the  city.  He  accepted  their  conditions:  his  life  and  100,000,000 
sesterces,  with  shelter  in  Campania.  But,  though  he  was  a  man 
capable  of  shamefully  abandoning  his  position  and  accommodating 
himself  to  the  terms  his  rival  deigned  to  offer,  the  former  legion- 
aries of  Germany  who  had  chosen  him  to  make  their  own  profit 
out  of  his  reign,  and  the  Eoman  mob  who  gladly  recognized  their 
own  type  in  this  drunken  and  gluttonous  emperor,  did  not  propose 
to  lose  the  advantages  they  had  promised  themselves.  Soldiery  and 
people  once  again  ranged  themselves  together  in  favour  of  the 
ignoble  creature,  heartless  and  brainless,  whose  vices  so  well  suited 
their  own.  When,  from  the  steps  of  the  palace,  he  announced  to 
the  crowd  that  he  '^had  relinquished  the  imperial  power  which  had 
been  laid  upon  hiiu  against  his  will,''  violent  clamours  broke  out, 
and  he  consented  to  withdraw  his  abdication. 

The  night  brought  back  his  fears ;  at  daybreak  he  left  the 
palace,  wrapped  in  a  dark-coloured  toga,  surrounded  by  his  weeping 
servants ;  his  young  son  followed  him  borne  in  a  litter  :  it  was  a 
scene  resembling  a  funeral  procession.  He  had  summoned  the 
people  into  the  Forum,  and  from  the  Eostra  repeated  his  declaration 
of  the  preceding  night :  For  th(^  love  of  peace,  he  said,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  he  withdrew,  asking  only  that  the  people  would 
remember  him,  and  that  they  would  have  compassion  on  his 
brother,  his  wife,  and  the  innocent  age  of  his  children,  and  upon 
this  he  presented  to  them  his  son.  Lastly,  he  detached  his  dagger 
from  his  belt,  in  token  that  he  renounced  his  right  of  life  and 
death  over  the  citizens,  and  attempted  to  give  it  to  the  consul,  who 
was  unwilling  to  accept  so  dangerous  a  present.  Again  the  soldiers 
and  the  people  clamoured  against  this  renunciation ;  and.  when 
Yitellius  directed  his  steps  towards  his  brother's  dwelling  they 
objected  to  his  withdj-awing  into  a  private  house.  The  palace  was 
his  abode,   they  cried;    it  was  thither  that  he   must  go;    and  they 

Rhine,  proves  that  relations  of  all  kinds  were  established  between  the  provincials  and 
the  legionaries  who  were  permanently  established  in  the  provinces.  Accordingly,  the  armies 
being  encamped  along  the  frontiers,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  least  Romanized  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  recruiting  chiefly  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  their  character  would  naturally  alter 
by  degrees,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  wonder  that  they  ended  by  having  nothing  Roman 
about  them. 
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barred  all  the  other  streets,  leaving  open  to  him  only  the  Via 
Sacra,  which  led  to  the  Palatine.      Vitellius  returned  to  the  palace. 

Meanwhile  the  rumour  of  the  abdication  had  spread,  and  the 
principal  senators,  most  of  the  knights,  the  soldiers  of  the  urban 
cohorts  and  of  the  watch  had  gathered  around  Sabinus.  An  acci- 
dental meeting  brought  about  a  street  encounter  between  the  two 
parties  near  the  Quirinal.  The  Vitellians  getting  the  better  of 
their  adversaries,  Sabinus  tied  for  shelter  to  the  Capitol,  whence  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  Vitellius  reproaching  him  with  the  infraction 
of  the  agreement.  This  success  had  not  increased  the  courage  of 
the  sad  emperor  ;  he  excused  himself,  throwing  the  blame  upon  his 
troops,  and  dismissed  the  messenger  by  a  secret  door,  '^  fearing  lest 
the  soldiers  might  kill — in  their  aversion  to  peace — the  num  who 
had  come  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties." 

The  night  was  quiet,  thanks  to  rain  which  was  falling  heavily. 
In  the  morning  the  Vitellians  assailed  the  C'apitol,  making  their 
wav  bv  means  of  the  houses  which,  since  Eome  had  become  so 
great  a  city,  had  been  permitted  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  their 
roofs  being  on  a  level  with  the  foundations  of  the  old  fortress. 
For  awhile  they  w^ere  beaten  back  with  stones  and  tiles  thrown 
down  from  the  tops  of  the  porticoes ;  l)ut  the  insurgents  threw 
lighted  torches  which  set  the  surrounding  buildings  on  fire,  and 
followed  close  u})on  the  liames.  A  new  kind  of  barricade  arrested 
them  :  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  which  Sabinus  had  heaped  up 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fortress.  Two  flank  attacks,  one  through  the 
grove  of  the  Asylum,  the  other  by  way  of  the  hundred  steps 
which  adjoined  the  Tarpeian  Eock,  gave  them  opportunity  to  come 
out  upon  the  plateau.  The  struggle  was  brief ;  some  few  more 
courageous  than  the  rest  were  killed,  but  most  fled  soon  enough  to 
find  the  means  of  escape  open,  which  by  no  means  hindered  them 
from  claiming  later  the  honour  of  having  fought  for  Vespasian 
and  in  defence  of  the  Capitol.  Others  escaped,  mingling  with 
the  Vitellians,  whose  pass-word  they  had  been  able  to  obtain ; 
Domitian,  clad  in  a  linen  garment,  went  out  with  the  priests,  and 
took  refuge  near  the  Velabruin,  with  one  of  his  father's  clients. 
Seated  at  table  in  the  house  of  Tiberius,  Vitellius  had  watched  the 
conflict  from  a  distance.  Sabinus  and  the  consul  Quintus  Atticus 
were  brought  to  him;  he  attempted  to  save  their  lives,  but  in  spite 


of  his  entreaties  the  populace  tore  in   pieces  Sabinus  ;    the    consul, 
Vitellius  Avas  able  to  save. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  flames  were  devouring  the  Capitol 
and  the  temple  of  the  Empire  was  becoming  a  mass  of  ruins. 

Upon  the  faith  of  the  treaty  which  was  in  process  of  nego- 
tiating, the  army  of  Vespasian  had  stopped  at  Otriculum,  and  there 
was  tranc|uilly  celebrating  the  Saturnalia.  Upon  receiving  news  of 
what  had  passed  in  Eome  the  troops  were  at  once  sent  forward 
towards  the  city :  Antonius,  with  the  infantry,  by  the  Flaminian 
Way ;  Petilius  Cerialis,  with  the  cavalry,  by  the  Via  Salaria.  A 
repulse  which  the  latter  experienced  in  the  suburbs  intoxicated  the 
populace,  who  armed  themselves  with  whatever  they  could  find, 
and  rushed  with  great  uproar  to  the  ramparts.  Vitellius,  not  much 
(^icouraged,  although  he  had  received  news  that  his  brother  had 
just  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  movement  in  Campania,  repaired 
to  the  senate-house,  where  nothing  better  could  be 
found  to  do  than  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
Flavians,  ^'  counselling  peace  and  concord."  He  even 
sent  out  the  Vestals  with  a  letter  in  which  he 
requested  a  day  should  be  fixed  *^on  which  to 
terminate  everything."  Antonius  received  the  sacred 
virgins  with  great  respect,  and  continued  to  advance  as  far  as  the 
^lilvian  Bridge,  where  he  proposed  to  halt  his  troops,  to  avoid 
fighting  within  the  city.  The  philosopher  Musonius  also  proposed 
to  arrest  tlieii*  advance  bv  callin"r  on  them  to  consider  their 
afflicted  country ;  he,  however,  was  received  with  howls  of  derision 
and  narrowly  escaped  Avith  his  life.  The  prey  was  too  attractive, 
and  the  soldiers  carried  along  their  chiefs. 

There  were  manv  sansruinarv  encounters,  in  the  Gardens  of 
Sallust,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  especially  in  the  camp  of  the 
praetorian  guard,  which  was  regularly  besieged  with  ^^  the  tortoise," 
with  battering  machines,  earthworks,  and  fire.  Otho's  praetorians 
were  especially  vindictive  here,  making  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
re-enter  victoriously  the  lucrative  place  whence  they  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  praetorians  of  Vitellius.  Not  one  of  the  latter 
begged  for  quarter  when  the  camp  was  stormed ;  not  one  would 
have  obtained  it  had  he  asked.  This  was,  like  the  whole  of  the 
war,  a  rivalry  of  soldiers  rather  than  of  emperors. 


Concordia. 


\ 
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A  part  of  the  population  aided  the  Yitelliaus,  while  the  rest 
looked  on  at  the  battle  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  as  at  a 
gladiatorial  show,  applauding  the  strong  and  skilful,  howling  their 
contempt  at  the  unlucky  or  cowardly,  on  whichever  side  they  were; 
and  if  a  group  of  disbanded  soldiery  took  refuge  in  the  shops 
they  pointed  out  the  refugees  to  their  pursuers.  The  populace  and 
the  slaves  followed  the  carnage,  picking  up  the  spoils  which 
the   soldier,    busy    with   his    destructive   work,    was  neglecting,  and 


Scene  of  B:itli.s  (Women).     From  a  Vase  in  the  Hamilton  Collection  (Tischhein,  vol.  i.  pi.  59.) 

plundering  the  dead.  But  from  the  great  extent  of  the  city  it  was 
impossible  that  fighting  should  go  on  everywhere.  In  quarters  not 
yet  invaded  men  went  on  with  their  usual  routine  of  business  or 
amusement.  The  baths,  and  taverns,  and  places  of  ill-repute 
were  open  and  filled.  The  public  calamity  was  like  a  new  zest 
to  pleasure,  and  the  idea  of  patriotism  was  so  completely  extinct 
that  no  one  suffered  in  the  affliction  of  the  countrv.  Disastrous 
news  arriving  a  few  days  later  from  tlie  provinces  produced  no 
more  effect : "'  a  fresh  proof  that  Eome  was  no  longer  Kome,  and 
that  the  people  who  inhabited  it  had  utterly  ceased  to  be  Roman. 


Tac,  HiAt.,  iv.  12:    ...  npqunqunm  masta  ei vitas 
kibema,  fJcjfciiis.te  Gallias,  non  ut  mala,  loquehantur. 


.  credos  ererciha,  capfa  legioniim 
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Nevertheless  these  dwellers  in  Eome,  incapable  of  foresight  or 
action,  whose  hearts  no  longer  responded  to  the  public  woe, 
quickly  learned  to  their  cost— without  for  that  becoming  any  the 
more  resolute  citizens— that  cowardice  or  carelessness  which  stands 
aloof  from  danger  is  by  no  means  the  best  way  of  escaping  from 
peril.  The  half-barbarous  soldiery  scouring  the  city  as  conquerors 
began  by  killing  at  random  all  whom  they  met.  When  the 
streets  had  been  blocked  with  heaps  of  the  slain,  and  the  public 
squares  and   pavement   of    the   temples   were   red  with   blood,    they 


Scene  of  Baths  (Men).     (Tischbein,  vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

searched  the  houses  for  legionaries  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine; 
it  was  enough  to  be  tall  and  young  for  a  man  to  be  considered 
a  soldier  of  the  German  legions  and  murdered  accordingly. 
After  blood,  gold :  the  rich  were  denounced ;  slaves  betrayed  their 
masters;  the  latter  were  slain  as  Vitellians  and  their  property 
seized.  Dion  and  Josephus  speak  of  more  than  50,000  murdered 
at  this  time. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Titellius  was  seized.  "When  he 
learned  that  the  Flavians  had  entered  the  city,  he  escaped  by  the 
rear  of  the  palace,  with  his  cook  and  his  baker,  and  had 
himself  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Aventine,  where  his  wife  lived, 
hoping  thence  to  escape  into  Campania.      There  again  harassed  by 

VOL.  IV.  •' 
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uncertainty,  he  returned  to  the  palace,  the  silence  and  desolation  of 
which  filled  him  with  terror.  After  wandering  through  the  build- 
ing in  much  distress,  he  took  refuge  in  the  porter's  room,  fastened 
the  dog  outside,  and  barricaded  the  door  AN'ith  a  mattress  and 
bedstead.  Presently  came  the  Flavians  and  dragged  him  from  his 
retreat;  he  begged  for  his  life,  even  though  it  were  to  be  spent 
in  prison,   and  declared  that  he  had  important  secrets  to  reveal  to 
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hacked  in  pieces,  and  his  remains  thrown  into   the   Tiber "  ^   (21st 
December,  69  a.d.).     He  was  the  last  of  the  patrician  emperors. 

Yitellius  does  not  merit  the  twenty-five  pages  we  have  bestowed 
upon  him ;  but  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Xero,  have  shown  us  what 
they  did  with  the  palace  and  government  of  Augustus,  we  must 
needs  also  see  what  Vitellius  did  with  Rome  and  the  legions  of 
Caesar. 


f't 


•  Suet.,  Vitell.,  17;  Tac,  Hist,  iii.  68-85;  Pliny,  Tlist.  Nat,  xxxiv.  7;  Josephus,  BelL 
Jud.y  IV.  42. 


Pompeian  Mosaic,  called  the'  Cave  canem. 

Vespasian.  Ijut  they  dragged  him  down  the  Via  Sacra  towards 
the  Forum,  half-naked,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  a  rope 
around  his  neck,  his  garments  torn,  amidst  insults  and  outrages; 
some  pulled  his  head  back  by  the  hair,  others  raised  his  chin 
with  the  point  of  a  sword  to  make  him  show  his  face  and  look 
up  at  his  overthrown  statues  and  at  the  spot  where  Galba  had 
perished.  Some  threw  mud  at  him ;  others  called  him  drunkard 
and  incendiary,  and  reproached  him  with  his  red  face  and  sottish 
figure.      Thus   he    was   dragged   to   the    Gemoniie,    where    he    was 
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CHAriER  LXXYII. 

VESPASIAN  (69-79  A.D.). 

T. — War  with  the  Batavi  (69-70). 

VESPASIAX  saw  the  conclusion  of  two  wars,  one  commenced 
under  Nero,  the  other  under  Titellius,  neither  of  which 
concerns  the  history  of  his  reign,  except  that  his  generals  finished 
them. 

The  originator  of  one  of  these  wars,  Civilis,  was  of  royal  race 
in  his  own  nation — an  ambitious  title  which  was  applied  among 
the  Germans  to  petty  chiefs  Avho,  born  of  honoured  families,  were 
by  this  circumstance  raised  above  the  mass  of  freemen.  Civilis 
had  good  causes  of  resentment  against  the  Empire.  Kero  had  put 
his  brother  to  death  and  he  himself  had  narrowly  escaped.  Galba 
having  pardoned  him,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Lower  Ehine 
accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Fonteius 
Capito  and  demanded  his  death.  Yitellius  saved  him  a  second 
time,  but  he  swore  not  to  cut  his  hair  until  he  had  had  his 
revenge.  When  Antonius  Primus  had  proclaimed  Vespasian  in 
Pannouia,  he  wrote  to  Civilis  to  make  a  feint  of  insurrection  for 
the  purpose  of  hindering  the  legions  of  the  Rhine  from  hastening 
to  the  assistance  of  Yitellius.  The  Eatavian  willingly  accepted 
the  commission;  he  had  lost  an  eye,  and  he  prided  himself  upon 
this  misfortune,  which  assimilated  him  to  Hannibal  and  to  Ser- 
torius;  he,  like  them,  cherished  the  hope  of  crushing  Rome  by 
his  subjects'  arms.  Upon  receipt  of  the  letters  of  Antonius  he 
secretly  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his  nation,^  explained  to 
them  that  Gaul  was   in  disorder,   the  Germans  friendlv  to  all  the 


*  The  Batavi,  a  section  of  the  Catti,  who  had  estabhslied  themselves  in  the  iieighhourhood 
of  the  ocean,  occupied  a  part  of  what  is  now  southern  Holland,  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  and  northern 
Brabant. 
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enemies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  camps  deserted,^  Italy  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  moment  arrived  to  throw  off  a  hated  yoke.  The  Cannine- 
fates  and  Frisians,   neighbours  of   the   Batavi,   joined   in   the   plot; 


Vespasian  (Bust  in  the  L'ffizi  Gallery  at  Florence). 

and  emissaries  were  sent  to  stimulate  the  defection  of  the  British 
auxiliaries  and  of  those  Batavi  who  had  served  with  the  legions, 
especially  the  eight  cohorts  who  had  rendered  themselves  famous 
by  their  courage  at  Bedriacum. 


'  The  fifth  and  fifteenth  legions  together  did  not  contain  5,000 


men. 
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In   a   few   days    the    Eomans    had    been   driven   from   all   the 
positions   that   they   occupied   in   the   island   formed  by  the  Ehine, 
the   A^ahalis,    and    the    Mosa.      As   the   result   of    a   battle,    Civilis 
obtained   their   weapons,    and    the    German    oarsmen    of    the    fleet 
carried   over   to   him  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  legions,  twenty- 
four  in   number,    which   made   him    master    of    the   Lower   Ehine. 
After   this   brilliant   success    he   sought   to   persuade    Germany   and 
Gaul  to  take  up  arms.      The  latter,  however,  sent  him  but  a  few 
volunteers,    far   more   coming   from   the   right   shore   of   the   Ehine. 
Two  legions  seeking  to  return  into  the  island  were  unsuccessful  on 
account   of   the   defection   of   the   Bata^•ian    cavalry   and    the  feeble 
resistance    made    by   the   Ubian   and   Trevirian    auxiliaries.      What 
remained  of  the  legions  hastened  to  take  shelter  at  Vetera  Castra.^^ 
The    eight   Batavian   cohorts    on   their   return   from    Italy   had 
ah-eady    arrived    at    Mayence    when    the    messenger    from    Civilis 
reached  them,  at  the  moment  when,  by  the  order  of  Yitellius,  they 
were   about   to   turn   back   to   recross    the   Alps.      They   responded 
without  hesitation  to  the  appeal   of  their   compatriots,   and   on   the 
road    they    destroyed    a    third    Eoman    corps    which    barred    their 
passage.      Civilis  had  now  an  army  inured  to  fighting,   and  he  led 
them   at   once   to   attack   tlie   fortifications   of   Vetera  Castra.      The 
army  of  the  Upper  Ehine  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  insubordination 
prevailed    in    these    legions,    the    officers    being    of    the    party    of 
Vespasian    and    the    soldiers    favourable    to   Yitellius.      The   latter 
suspecting   treason   everywhere,    and    not   without   cause,    compelled 
their   commanding    officer,    Hordeonius,    to    relinquish   his    position 
They  then   separated   into   three  divisions,  part  of  them  encamping 
at   Gelduba,    where   they   narrowly  escaped   falling   into    the  hands 
of    the    enemy;    another    portion    at    [^Tovesium;    and   the   rest   at 
Mayence.     Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Vetera  Castra  continued.     News 
from    Italy   at   this   time    augmented    the    insubordination   and   ill- 
feeling    among    the    legions.      In   a   seditious   tumult    the    soldiers 
murdered  Hordeonius,   and  Dilius  Vocula,  who  had  been  placed  in 
command,    was   obliged   to   flee   in   the    disguise    of    a   slave.      The 
Eoman  troops  united  and  then  separated  again.      They   had   sworn 
allegiance  to  Vespasian;    two  legions  now  set  up  again  the  images 

^Furstenberg,  near  Xanten,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  or  Xanten  itself,  according  to  Cluvier 
and  Greenwood,  Hi^f.  of  the  Germans,  i.  150.  ^       v.iuvier 
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of  Vitellius,  although  they  knew  that  he  was  dead,  and  in  a  few 
days  threw  them  down  again.  These  uncertainties  and  disorders 
favoured  the  Batavi,  who  now  captured  Gelduba,  and  Civilis  exer- 
cised his  young  son  in  shooting  at  the  Eoman  prisoners  tied  to 
trees  to  serve  as  a  mark.  Other  legionaries  were  sent  as  a  present 
to  the  German  chiefs,  and  ere  long  large  bodies  of  German  troops 
crossed  the  Ehine,  which  chanced  to  be  so  low  that  navigation  was 
stopped,  and  fords  were  formed  in  many  places,  as  if  the  rivers 
themselves,  those  old  barriers  of  the  Empire,  gave  way  before  the 
barbarians.  Already  the  remote  districts  of  Gaul  were  refusing 
enrolment  and  tribute.  When  news  came  that  the  Capitol  had 
been  burned,  men's  minds  were  impressed  by  it  as  by  a  presage 
from  which  there  could  be  no  escape.  With  this  sanctuary  fallen, 
^e  fortune  of  the  Eoman  people  seemed  buried  under  its  ruins. 
The  Druids,  emerging  from  their  secret  retreats,  openly  declared 
that  the  last  days  of  Eome  had  come  and  those  of  the  Gallic 
empire  were  commencing;  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Transalpine 
nations  to  rule  the  world. 

The  Belgoe,  faithful  to  Vitellius  and  consequently  enemies  to 
the  new  emperor,  were  the  first  to  break  out  into  revolt.  Two 
Treviri,  Classicus  and  Tutor,  with  Sabinus,  one  of  the  Lingones, 
who  claimed  descent  from  Julius  Coesar,  made  an  agreement  with 
each  other  to  deliver  their  country.  They  first  tampered  with  the 
Belgian  and  German  auxiliaries  and  then  with  the  legionaries 
themselves,  assuring  them  that  the  troops  of  Vespasian  were  on 
the  way  to  punish  them  for  their  hesitation  to  take  the  oath  to 
him.  Two  legions  swore  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire  upon  the 
standards  presented  to  them  by  Civilis— an  unheard  of  step,  and 
only  to  be  understood  when  we  remember  that  tliese  legions  were 
now  entirely  made  up  of  provincials.  Tlie  5,000  men  whom  Civilis 
with  the  German  infantry  held  besieged  in  Vetera  Castra  accepted 
like  terms.  The  barbarians,  however,  were  not  willing  to  let 
their  prey  escape  them.  The  Eomans  marched  out,  confiding  in 
the  oath;  but  five  miles  from  their  entrenchments  the  barbarians 
fell  upon  them.  Those  who  escaped  the  first  massacre  fled  towards 
the  camp,  but  the  barbarians  had  already  pillaged  it,  and  they 
now  set  it  on  fire,  and  the  fugitives  perished  in  the  flames. 

Civilis  had   at   last  obtained  his  revenge  and  he  now   cut   his 
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hair.     His  ainbition  rising  with  his  fortunes,  he  refused  to  concern 
himself   in   a   foreign   cause.      IS'either  he  nor  any  of  his  followers 
consented   to   take    oath    to   the   Gallic    empire.      He    dreamed    of 
something    different— a   vast    dominion    of   which   his   own   country 
should   be   the   centre,    and    Gaul   and    Germany  the   provinces.     A 
prophetess,   Velleda,  was  at  that  time  in   great  renown  among  the 
Germans.      She  was  a  young  girl  of  the  Bructeri,   and  dwelt  alone 
in  a  tower  in  the  depths  of  a  forest.     No  stranger  was  allowed  to 
see  her;    one  of  her  relatives,  a  sort  of  interpreter  to  the  divinity, 
received   questions   and   brought    back   her   replies.      She   had   pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  legions,   and  her  credit  was  increased 
upon    the    fulfilment    of    the    oracle.       Civilis,    who    had    already 
obtained  her  devotion  to  his  interests,   sent  her  as  a  gift  a  legate 
whom   he   had   made   prisoner.      In   his   schemes,   the   Rhine   being 
no   longer   a   frontier,    the   fortifications   which   guarded   it  were   to 
be  destroyed.      Colonia  Agrippiua  (C^ologne),   the  city  of   the  Ubii, 
refused   to   destroy    its   walls    and    frankly    enter   the   league;    but 
from   the   Alps   to   the  ocean  all  the  camps  were  burned  with  the 
exception   of   Mogontiacum   (Mayence)   and   Yindonissa   (Windisch), 
and  the  troops  were  dispersed.      Two  legions  were  sent  by  Classicus 
to  Treves;    they  obeyed,  advancing  slowly  amidst  the  insulting  joy 
of  the  Gallic  tribes;    a  squadron  of  Italian  horse  alone  refused  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  Mayence. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  Sabinus  excited  the  Lingones 
to  revolt,  and  had  assumed  the  title  of  Ca?sar.  But  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  that  a  Roman  would  do  as  well  for  an  emperor 
as  one  of  the  Lingones.  This  was  the  feeling  of  the  Sequani, 
who  defeated  Sabinus  in  an  attack  made  upon  them;  the  chief 
took  shelter  in  a  villa  belonging  to  him,  and  being  closely  pressed 
set  the  building  on  fire,  and  is  believed,  like  Sacrovir,  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames. 

This  defeat  reduced  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  independence. 
In  a  general  assembly  gathered  at  Rheims,  the  Treviri  and  the 
Lingones  spoke  loudly  for  war.  They  were  reproached  with  having 
betrayed  the  cause  of  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Yindex ;  then  it  was 
asked  who  should  conduct  the  operations,  •  give  orders,  and  take 
the  auspices.  After  the  victory,  where  place  the  seat  of  empire  ? 
Dissensions    thus    appearing    before    the    struggle,    what    might   be 
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expected  after  the  triumph?  They  were  too  much  Eomanized  to 
conceive  anything  except  an  empire,  while  they  were  still  too 
Gallic  to  forget  the  rivalries  which  made  their  designs  impossible. 
Moreover,  Civilis  and  his  Germans  held  themselves  aloof  with  an 
air  of  displeasure.  ^'Do  you  prefer,"  the  Eemi  asked,  '^to  be 
called  the  subjects  of  the  Catti  and  the  Bructeri  rather  than 
citizens  of  Home?"  Finally  the  assembly  sent  orders  to  the 
Treviri,   ^4n  the  name  of  Gaul,"  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

This,  however,   did  not  at  all  reduce  the  courage  of  the  rebel 
states.     But   the   leaders   were   not   equal   to   the  situation.     Civilis 
wasted  time  in  the  pursuit  of  a  relative  whom  jealousy  had  driven 
into    the   Roman    party,    and   who    was    now    attacking    him   with 
Tongrian  and  IN'ervian  auxiliaries.      Classicus  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  power,  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  peace ;   and  Tutor  made  no 
effort   to    occupy   the   passes   of   the   Alps.      Four    legions    at    this 
moment    were    passing     over    them,    under    command    of    Petilius 
Cerialis,    an   able   general;    Mucianus   himself  was   about  to  follow 
with   Vespasian's    youngest    son,    whom    it   was   desirable    to    send 
away  from  Eome.     Two  other  legions  were  coming  from  Spain,  and 
the   fourteenth   had   been   recalled  from  Britain.     ^' Seven  legions," 
cried  the  Eemi  in  alarm,   ^'  are  upon  us.'^     Tutor  marched  to  meet 
the  troops  who  were  emerging  from  Helvetia,   and  at  sight  of  the 
eagles   his   legionaries   went   over   to   the   Eomans.      He   fell   back, 
but  was    surprised    at   Bingen.      The    defeat   relieved    Mayence   and 
all  the  valley  of   the  Ehine  as  far  as  Vetera  Castra.     The  legions 
encamped    at    Treves,    who    were    captives    rather   than   rebels,    im- 
mediately set  up  the  name  of  Vespasian  upon  their  standards,  and 
Cerialis,    scornfully   sending   away   the    Gallic   auxiliaries,    that    the 
Empire   might,    as   he   said,    itself   alone  avenge  the  insults  offered 
to  it,  marched  upon  the  last  army,  which  protected  the  city  of  the 
Treviri.      It   was   readily  dispersed  and   its   chiefs   made   prisoners. 
With  prudent  moderation,   Cerialis  received  into   his   camp   the  old 
legions   of   the   Ehine,    and   forbade   that   mention   should   be 'made 
of  what   had    occurred.     ^  The  soldiers  were  eager  to  sack  the  city 
of    Treves,    but    he    restrained    them.       '^  Our    fathers,"    he    said, 
^^came  into  Gaul  only  to  put  an  end  to  your  discords  and   to  save 
you  from  the  Germans.      As  a  reward  of  our  victories  we  ask  of 
you  only  the   means   of  maintaining   you   in   a   condition  of  peace. 
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But  to  have  peace  we  need  soldiers;  for  soldiers  there  must  be 
pay;  for  this  military  pay  there  must  be  tribute.  All  else  is 
held  in  common  between  us  and  you.  You  yourselves  commonly 
command  our  legions  and  rule  our  provinces.  There  is  no 
privileged  class  and  none  excluded  from  power.  If  we  have  good 
ralers,  remote  as  you  are,  you  still  share  with  us  in  our  pro- 
sperity ;   if  our  i-ulers  are  cruel,  we,  who  are  nearest,  aro  the  first 

to   suffer Enslaved    by    Classicus    and    Tutor,    would    your 

taxes  be  less?  Were  the  Empire  of  Rome  to  disappear— a  mis- 
fortune which  may  the  gods  avert  .'—what  would  be  left  upon 
earth  but  a  xinivcrsal  war  among  the  nations  ?  Eight  hundred 
years  of  prosperity  and  discipline  have  been  needed  to  raise  this 
mighty  power,   which    could   not   fall    without  crushing   the    world 

beneath  its  ruins Wherefore,  love  and  cherish  peace  and  the 

Roman  Empire,  which  is  serviceable  alike  to  the  conquered  and  the 
conquerors."  These  words  were  true,  and  were  echoed  throughout 
all  the  country  of  Gaul.     The  Lingones  gave  in  their  submission. 

Civilis  made  an  attempt  to  shako  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman 
general.  He  wrote  to  Cerialis  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  that  Rome 
and  Italy  were  a  prey  to  civil  war,  that  Mucianus  and  Domitian 
were  without  power  and  without  consideration ;  that,  if  the  Roman 
general  desired  the  empire  of  the  Gauls,  he  himself  with  his 
Batavi  would  be  content  with  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  own 
country.  Ceriulis  having  made  no  reply  whatever  to  this  overture, 
the  allies  advanced  to  attack  him.  For  a  moment  his  army' was 
imperilled,  but  a  severe  defeat  which  they  inflicted  upon  the  troops 
of  Civilis  determined  the  defection  of  Cologne.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  city  murdered  all  the  Germans  within  their  walls;  and 
after  having  intoxicated  a  whole  cohort  of  Chauci  and  Frisii.  the 
best  troops  in  the  army  of  Civilis.  who  were  to  defend  Tolbiacum, 
they  set  that  town  on  fire  and  burned  it.  At  this  time  arrived 
the  legion  from  Britain  and  subdued  the  Nervi  and  Tongri. 

Civilis  thus  saw  his  grand  schemes  melt  away.  His  patriotic 
attempts  outlasted  his  designs  of  personal  ambition.'  To  protect  his 
island  of  the  Batavi,  he  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  Vetera 
Castra.  Driven  thence,  he  sheltered  himself  bevond  the  Vahalis, 
cut  the  dike  of  Drusus  in  order  to  lay  the  eountrv  under  water,' 
and  himself,   with    U?,  chief   men  of    the   Treviri,    went   over  into 
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Germany  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  German 
tribes.  Dunng  his  absence  Cerialis  crossed  the  Vahalis,  but  narrowly 
escaped  capture,  and  the  Germans  triumphantly  carried  off  to 
\elleda  the  pr^torian  galley  which  they  had  been  able  to  seize. 
The  rams  and  freshets  of  the  autumnal  season  were  serviceable  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolted  nations.  The  Romans,  without  provisions 
or  shelter  and  on  a  marshy  ground,  grew  weary  of  the  struggle ; 
the  Batavians  were  also  fatigued  by  the  turbulence  of   the  Germans 
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and  by  the  authority  which  Velleda  claimed  for  herself.  In  circum- 
stances like  these  both  parties  are  willing  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing. The  two  chiefs  had  an  interview  upon  a  bridge  over 
the  Vahalis,  the  bridge  having  been  broken  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Civilis  obtained  leave  to  live  quietly  with  his  own  people, 
and  the  Batavi,  relieved  from  all  tribute,  were  only  required 
to  furnish  to  the  legions  auxiliaries,  wliose  just  fame"  had  been 
.  increased  by  this  war  against  the  Empire.  Civilis,  therefore,  gained 
only  fame  for  himself,  but  liberty  for  his  country. 

The  insurrection  in  the   two  Gallic   provinces  of   Belgium  and 
Germany  had   failed.     Its  leaders  were  dead  or   else  fugitives,   and 
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a  severe  search  instituted  by  Yespasian  in  all  the  cities  brought 
to  punishment  any  who  had  not  perished  on  the  battlefield.  The 
Treviri  were  deprived  of  their  liberty/ 

One  of  the  chiefs,  however,  and  the  one  most  compromised, 
Sabinus,  made  his  escape.  After  the  burning  of  his  villa  he  might 
easily  have  made  his  escape  into  Germany,  but  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  part  from  his  young  wife,  Eponina,  and  he 
concealed  himself  in  an  underground  hiding-place,  whose  entrance 
was  known  only  to  himself   and   two   faithful   freedmen.      He   had 


Barbaric  Tribes  giving  Allegiauce,  from  the  Column  of  Antoiiine  (ibid.,  \\.  bb). 

been  believed  dead,  and  his  wife,  sharing  the  opinion  of  those 
around  her,  had  been  for  three  days  plunged  in  inconsolable 
affliction.  Mysteriously  informed  that  Sabinus  was  still  alive,  she 
concealed  her  delight,  and  was  conducted  to  his  place  of  refuge, 
where,  in  the  end,  she  determined  also  to  remain.  After  seven 
months  the  husband  and  wife  ventured  to  emerge,  and  made  a 
journey  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  pardon.  Being 
warned  in  season  that  the  petition  would  be  in  vain,  they  left 
Eome  without   seeing  the  emperor   and   again   sheltered   themselves 

^  From  this  period  the  name  of  the  Druids  no  longer  appears  in  history;  but  many  times 
agam  we  find  mention  of  the  Druidesses,  who,  in  234,  predicted  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus,  whom  Aurelian  consulted  in  273  to  knew  if  the  Empire  would  descend  to  his 
posterity  and  who  promised  it  to  Diocletian.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  merely  fortune- 
tellers. However,  Ausonius  counted  an  Armorican  Druid  among  his  ancestors.  {Pro/essores, 
X.  22.) 
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in  their  subterranean  refuge.      Here  they  lived  during  nine  years; 
being   at   last  discovered,   Sabinus  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  Ves- 
pasian ordered  his  execution.      Eponina  had  followed  her  husband, 
and  she  threw  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet.      ''  Ciesar,"  she  cried, 
showing  her  two  sons  who  were  with  her,   "  these  have  I  brought 
forth    and    nourished  in   the 
tombs   that   two   more    sup- 
pliants   might    implore    thy 
clemency."      Those    present 
were    moved    to    tears,    and 
even  A'cspasian  himself,  but 
he     remained     inflexible. 
Eponina   then   asked   to  die 
with  him  whom  she  had  not 
been  able  to  save.     ^'  I  have 
been  more  happy  with  him," 
she   said,  'Mn   darkness  and 
under  the  ground,  than  thou 
in    supreme    power."       Her 
second  request  was  granted 
her.    Plutarch  met  at  Delphi 
one   of  their   children,   who 
related  to  him  this  sad  and 
touching  story. 

Yespasian  might  safeh' 
have  manifested  clemency- 
in  this  case.  Gaul  was 
resigned    to    remaining 


Roman.  Some  few  patriots 
did  indeed  preserve  the 
memory     of     the     standard 


Vespasian.     Statue  found  near  Home  (II.  d'Escamps, 

op.  cit.,  No.  77). 


which  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  had  been  beaten  down 
before  Alesia  by  Julius  Ciesar,  and  had  now  been  reared  once 
more  for  "the  empire  of  the  Gauls."  But  we  must  not 
exaggerate  their  number  or  the  importance  of  the  war  just 
described.  It  had  been  principally  carried  on  by  a  people  who 
were  more  German  than  Gallic,  by  a  man  whose  thoughts  were 
not    mainly    devoted    to    Gaul;    and    the    Roman    troops,   whom    we 
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have  seen  be:>ieged  and  conquered,  were  merely  what  remained 
when  the  legions  themselves  liad  been  called  away  into  Italy.  So 
soon  as  the  latter  returned  peace  was  at  once  restored.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Transalpine  nations  had  not  responded  to  an  appeal 
which  they  did  not  understand,  and  those  who  had  taken  up  arms 
quickly  returned  into  their  usual  routine  of  life  on  being  sum- 
moned to  do  so,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Cerialis.  Internal  order  was 
at  once  re-established,  and  as  from  without  invasion  no  longer 
threatened  or  had  not  yet  begun  to  threaten,  there  began  for  Gaul, 
as  for  the  Empire,  an  age  of  prosperity  which  counts  among  the 
good  ages  of  the  world,  which  is  known  as  the  period  of  the 
Antouines.  To  this  era  Gaul  contributed  something,  since  she 
furnished,  if  not  the  ablest,  at  least  the  most  respected,  of  these 
emperors,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adoptive  father  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


4 


II.— The  jEWisit  War  (68-70). 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Empire, 
where  a  less  dangerous  but  more  dithcult  war  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  one  which  has  remained  one  of  the  great  events  of  history, 
because  in  it  an  entire  people  seemed  to  jjerish. 

The  last  moments  of  this  people  present  moreover  an  interest- 
ing study  in  historic  psychology,  on  account  of  the  strange  moral 
condition  in  which  the  Jews  were  at  that  time,  a  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation or  divine  delirium,  produced  by  religious  exaltation,  which 
led  them  to  hope  against  all  hope.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which 
re-appears  in  times  of  religious  ferment,  with  the  same  contrasts, 
in  all  ages,  of  abominable  cruelty  and  sublime  devotion,  of  passion 
which  obscui'es  the  couscience  or  veils  the  reason,  and  faith  which 
may  make  of  the  same  man  an  executioner  or  a  martyr.  And  yet, 
terrible  as  the  spectacle  may  often  be,  we  are  less  pained  than  in 
confronting  the  base  appetites  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
depict. 

The  Jews  have  been  several  times  mentioned  in  this  history, 
in  the  time  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Augustus.  We  have  seen  how 
they  had  planted  throughout  the  East  and  even  in  Italy  their 
colonies  and  svnagogues,   and   their  belief   in   one    God,  which  was 
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unsettling    the    authority,    already    so    compromised,    of    the    pagan 
gods,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  doctrines  of  Jesus. 

Augustus  had  made  their  king  Herod  his  friend,  or  rather  the 
instrument  of  his  designs  in  this  part  of  the  East.  After  the  death 
of  this  prince  the  Jews  had  requested  of  the  emperor  that  Judsea 
might  be  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.  He  chose  rather  to 
maintain  a  national  government,  which  relieved  him  of  the  burden 
and  vexations  of  a  military  occupation.  Archelaus  received  his 
father's  crown.  Ten  years  later,  however,  the  new  king,  accused 
at  Eome  by  his  subjects,  was  deposed  without  even  a  hearing 
and  Judcea  placed  under  the  rule  of  procurators  (6-37). 

A  caprice  of  Caligula  restored  this  kingdom.     Agrippa,  grand- 
son  of  Herod,   had  dared  to  pay  court  to  the  young  Caius  during 
tho  lifetime   of  Tiberius.       ^^  Shall  I  see  the  time   come,"    said   he, 
''when  this  old  man  will  depart  to  the  other  world  and  leave  you 
master   of   this?"      The   remark  was   reported  to  the  emperor.      A 
Eoman   noble   would   have   paid   for   it   with   his   life;    the   Jewish 
prince    escaped    with    a    mild    imprisonment.       Caligula,    however, 
requited   his   friend    for    the   danger   he    had    incurred  ;    after    his 
accession  he  appointed  him  king,  giving  him  a  gold  chain  as  heavy 
as   the   fetters   he   had   worn.      The   favour   of   Claudius   completed 
this   unexpected   good   fortune;    new   provinces   were   added   to   his 
kingdom,   and  he   reunited,   for  the   last   time,    all   that   Herod   the 
Great  had  possessed.     But  at  his  death  (44),  his  son  Agrippa,  too 
young   to   succeed    him,    had   only    a    tetrarchy,    and    Judaea,    with 
Samaria,  again  came  under  the  rule  of  procui-ators  who,   nominally 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  were  in  reality  invested  with 
independent  authority. 

^^o  province  at  that  time  needed  the  firm  hand  of  the  Empire 
as  did  this  unhappy  country,  for  several  years  a  prey  to  that 
incurable  anarchy  which  announces  the  last  days  of  a  people. 
There  was  no  longer  any  social  bond  and  public  power.  Assassina- 
tions occurred  daily  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  even  in  the  temple 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng  and  during  solemn  festivals.^  The  roads 
were  not  even  safe   for  the  messengers  of   the    emperor,   and  those 


'  "So  they  put  to  death  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  and  not  a  day  passed  when  they  did 
not  kill  several  in  the  same  manner."  They  were  religious  assassinations.  (Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud.,  a.  23.)  y        t      > 
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whom  Josephus,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  treats  as  robbers,  sor- 
cerers, and  impostors,  but  whom  the  multitude  called  prophets  and 
Christs  raised  up  by  Jehovah,^  formed  bands  numerous  as  an  army. 
The  evil  did  not  all  arise  from  the  absence  of  an  energetic 
government.  The  prophetic  spirit  was  the  soul  of  this  people. 
Very    skilful    in    conducting    their    private   interests,    in   promotin 
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or 

O 


Kuius  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  built  by  Herod  at  Samaria. 

their  fortune  in  traffic,  the  Jews  failed  when  required  to  rise  to 
general  ideas.  Science,  which  demands  a  cold  reason,  art,  which 
presupposes  a  study  of  nature,  the  perception  of  relations  and  the 
harmony  of  proportions,  were  always  foreign  to  them.  Apocalypses, 
for  which  they  had  acquired  a  taste  among  the  Mazdeans  during 
the  Captivity,  had  become  their  grand  literary  form.  In  times 
of  crisis  they  expressed  in  that  mode  all  passion,  love,  or  hope. 
The  Apocahjpse  of  St.  John  is  the  highest  expression  and  has 
remained  the  model  of   these   svmbolical  works,  in  which  the  Seer 

^  S.  Matthew  (xxiv.  11,-4)  speaks  of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets. 


tells    the    secrets   of   the   grave,    reveals    the   decrees    of    the    Most 
High,   and   announces  to   the  rulers  of   the  earth  the  chastisements 
which  await  them.     Many  had  preceded,  many  followed  it.     It  was 
a    style    of    literature,    Persian   in   its   origin,    which   offered    great 
resources   to   the   poet   and  the  believer.     In  the  ReveUtion  sent  to 
the   Seven    Churches   in   Asia    the   Apostle   continues,    against    the 
enemies    of   the   Xew   Jerusalem,    against    '^the   great   harlot  which 
makes  drunk    the   nations   with   the   wine   of   her   fornication,"  the 
revolutionary    part    played    by    the    ancient    prophets    against    the 
impious   kings   and   the   persecutors   of   Israel.      He    imitates    their 
policy,  he  borrows  their  most  terrible  images,   and    by  his  burning 
words,  by  the    combination   of   sublime   visions  and  strange  invent 
tions,  by  his  descriptions  of  oriental  wealth  and  barbaric  ornament, 
he    pleased    the    unhealthy     imagination     of     the     Southern    races! 
Written  between  the  death  of  Xero  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  this 
Apocalypse  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  but 
it    helps    us    to    understand    the    mental    state    of    a   people   whose 
intelligence,    at   once   sterile   and   over-prolific,    now,    through   sheer 
force  of   misery,  went   into   the  most  mystical   reveries.      Like   the 
soul   broken   by    grief,   they  had    become    superstitious   and   fearful 
under  the  load  of  misfortune.     Everything  dismayed  them;    every- 
thing   also    caused   them    to   hope.       They   passed    continually   from 
despondency  to  confidence,  from  love  to  hate.     After  having  invited 
ihe    Eoman    dominion    they   repulsed   it;    after   having   a   hundred 
times  suffered  their  country  to  be  parcelled   out  and  their  popula- 
tion distributed  like  a  flock  at  the  will  of  the  purchasers,  they  now 
spoke  only  of  national  independence  and  were  going  to  die  for  it. 

They  still  believed  in  their  holy  temple  and  fulfilled  the 
external  rites  of  their  religion.  But  when  they  saw  that  their 
doctrine  and  their  morality,  so  pure  and  so  beautiful,  had  not  been 
able  to  save  them,  and  that  they,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  the  elect 
race,  must  obey  those  whose  idols  had  been  lashed  by  the  keen 
irony  of  Isaiah,  they  clung  with  the  strength  of  despair^  to  the  sole 
hope   which   remained    to    them,    the    advent    of   a    messiah.^      The 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  624  sq.,  in  what  a  state  of  expectation  this  people  was.  It  is  the  mental 
condition  of  our  Algerian  Arabs.  Tliere  is  the  same  contempt  for  a  higher  civilization  which 
they  do  not  comprehend,  and  for  laws  purely  rational,  which  seem  to  them  miserable  by  the 
side  of  their  civil  and  religious  law  revealed  by  God  himself,  and  the  same  tenacious  hope  in 
messiahs  or  marabout  deliverers.     See  also  vol.  iv.  p   181 

VOI...V.  ■      ■  ^ 
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Christians  told  tliem  indeed  that  the  Messiah  had  come,  that  his 
kingdom  had  begun,  and  tliat  his  law  had  been  carried  even  into 
the  court  of  Nero.  In  tlie  sacred  victim  fastened  to  the  cross  of 
Golgotha  they  refused  to  see  the  Saviour  who  was  to  make  them 
rule  over  the  world,  and  they  waited  still,  listening  to  every  voice 
that  arose,  following  whoever  said  to  them,   "  Come  and  see.'' 

''Nowhere,"  says  the  historian  Josephus,  an  eye-Avitness  of  the 
sufferings   he   recounts,    ''  nowhere    did   impostors    have    so   fine   an 


Mount  Gerizim. 

opportunity ;  whatever  they  promised  was  believed.  They  shared 
the  country  with  the  robber  chiefs.  Impious  wretches,  deceiving 
the  people  under  false  pretence  of  religion,  led  them  into  solitudes 
where  they  said  God  would  make  manifest  by  sure  signs  that  he 
would  free  the  race  of  Abraham  from  servitude.  An  Egyptian 
false  prophet  succeeded  so  well  in  seducing  the  people  that  ho 
assembled  nearly  30,000  men  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  At  his 
voice  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  Avere  to  crumble  and  the  Romans  take 
to    flight."  ^      Another    promised    that    they    should    be    saved    and 

*  I>ell.  Jud.,  ii.  23.  His  flock  was  dispersed  ;  many  perished,  but  he  escaped,  and  it  is  not 
known  what  became  of  him.  This  is  why  the  tribune  asked  S.  Paul  wlien,  some  time  after, 
the  Jews  brought  the  Apostle  to  him  that  he  might  condemn  him  :  "  Art  thou  not  then  that 


Laho|.  try  W.fcA.K.Jolmston.Idinbar^  ic  ;..mdoa. 
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should  witness  the  ending  of  their  misfortunes  if  they  Avould  follow 
him  to  the    desert.     Another   invited    the    people    to   ascend  Mount 
Gerizim,    where   he   would    show   them   some   sacred   vessels    whicli 
Moses  had  concealed  there.'     Another  offered  to  compel  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  to  divide  and  let  him  and  his  followers  pass  through 
dry-shod.       Others,    on    the   contrary,    drew    their    inspiration    from 
Isaiah  and  repeated  his  menaces  against  the  house  of  Israel      "Four 
years  before  war  was  declared,"  says  Josephus,  "a  peasant  began  to 
cry  out:   'A  voice  from  the  East!     A  voice  from  the  West!     A  voice 
from  the  four  winds  !    A  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  '    A 
voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  !     A  voice  against  the 
whole   people!'      From   that   time   he   ceased    not   to   cry   day   and 
night :    '  Woe,   woe  to  Jerusalem  ! '     On  festival  days  he  redoubled 
his    cries;    no    other    words   ever   issued   from    his    mouth.      Those 
who  had  compassion  for  him,  those  who  denounced  him,  those  who 
ministered   to   his    wants,   heard  only  those  terrible  words  :    '  Woe 
woe  to  Jerusalem  ! '     He  was  apprehended,  examined  bv  the  magis- 
trates and  condemned  to  the  lasli.     To  each  question  and  at  every 
stroke    he    responded    without    complaint:     <  Woe    to    Jerusalem!' 
Discharged   as  a  madman,   he  went  throughout  the  country  repeat- 
ing Ins  mournf.d  prophecy.      For  seven  years  he  continued  to  cry 
incessantly  in  tliis  manner  without  losing  his  voice.      At   the   time 
of   the   tinal    siege   of  Jerusalem   he   shut   himself   up   in   the   city, 
over   making   the   circuit   of   the   walls   and   crying:     'Woe   to   the 
temple  I  Woe  to  tlie  city  !   Woe  to  the  people  ! '  •  Finally  he  added: 
'  Woe  to  me ! '  and  at  the  same  time  was  slain  by  a  stone  hurled 
from  a  machine." 

Scripture  itself  bears  testimony  to  this  latent  ferment  which 
was  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
speak  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  of  the  false  prophet  Elymas,  and 
quote  the  remarkable  words  of  Gamaliel:  "Before  these  days," 
said  he,  "  rose  up  Theudas,  giving  himself  out  to  be  somebody ;  to 
whom  a  number  of  men,  about  400,  joined  themselves :  who  was 
slain;    and  all,   as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were   dispersed   and   came 

was  tauffht.     (Derenbourg,  HtH.  de  la  Pal.  iTaprh  les  Sources  rahbiniques,  p.  203,  n  2  ) 

Ant  J,ul.,^^nx.  4.     They  went  there  in  great  numbers,  bearing  arms.     Ponliiia  Pilate 
dispersed  the  gathering  and  was  recalled  after  this  event. 
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to  nought.  After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days 
of  the  enrolment,  and  drew  away  some  of  the  people  after  him; 
and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered  abroad."  ^ 

The  preaching  of  the  new  Gospel  did  not  restore  calm  to  their 
souls,  for  at  Jerusalem  the  Christians  were  persecuted,  and  the  more 
they  spoke  of  an  unknown  Messiah  the  more  did  the  Jews  cherish 
their  hope  in  him  whom  they  still  expected,  not  lowly  and  perse- 
cuted, but  glorious  and  powerful.  To  attain  the  promised  dominion 
national  independence  must  first  be  preserved,  and  at  this  thought 
all  hearts  were  tilled  with  courage.  Those  whom  Josephus  calls 
robbers  were  the  first  to  spread  the  whisperings  of  revolt,  for,  just 
as  in  the  time  of  ^lattathias  and  of  Judas  Maccabieus,  these  robbers 
were  bold  patriots  who  refused  to  serve  the  foreigner.  Let  us  be 
just  towards  this  nation  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  gi'eatest 
example  it  has  yet  beheld  :  it  is  not  a  few  men,  nor  an  army,  it 
is  almost  an  entire  people  Avhich  is  about  to  die  for  its  faith  and 
its  liberty.  It  is  true,  this  sacrifice  may  not  have  been  necessary ; 
it  may  have  proved  useless  to  the  race  of  those  who  made  it 
as  well  as  to  humanity.  But  the  historian  finds  so  inany  wars 
undertaken  from  reprehensible  motives,  that  he  cannot  refuse  his 
sympathy  to  those  wlio  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the  name  of 
country  and  religion. 

The  Eoman  rule  in  Judnea  had  long  been  mild,  as  elsewhere, 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  because  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were 
especially  protected"  by  the  first  emperors.  Under  Tiberius  they 
had  had  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  only  two  procurators, 
and  the  last  one,  Pontius  Pihite,  had  been  recalled  to  give  account 
for  certain  seditious  movements  which  he  had  too  severelv  re- 
pressed.'^  Under  Claudius,  a  Eoman  soldier  who  had  torn  up  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  one  of  the  villages,  was  decapitated,  and 
a  procurator  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  was  condemned 
to  exile.  In  the  same  affair,  the  emperor  sent  to  Eome  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers,  who  Avas  draAvn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  streets 
of    the    city    and    then   put   to    death.^      To  this  stern   justice   Avas 


*  Acts,  V.  36-39. 

*  He  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till  after  the  accession  of  Caligula,  who,  according  to  Eusebius 
{.Hist.  Eecles.,  ii.  7),  exiled  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he  killed  himself  in  despair. 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud..  \x.  .56.  and  Boll.  JurJ.,  ii.  12. 


joined  respect  for  their  worship.  No  Eoman  officer  entered  the 
capital  without  ascending  to  the  temple,  there  to  adore  the  national 
God.  Every  year  victims  were  offered  in  the  name  of  the  prince. 
This  consideration  went  so  far  as  to  take  care  that  governors  were 
given  the  Jews  who  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  the  high-priest  Jonathan  that  Felix,  brother  of  the 
freedman  Pallas,  obtained  the  procuratorship  of  Judsea  (52-60).^ 

But,    during   the  last   years   of   Claudius  and  under  the  reign 
of   ^^ero,    the    excesses    of    the    proconsuls    of    the    Eepublic   were 
renewed.      Yintidius   Cumanus    at    that   time   governed   in   Galilee, 
Felix    in    Samaria    and    Judaea.      The   eternal   rivalry   between   the 
Jews   and   the   Samaritans,    and   the   hatred   of   the   latter  for  their 
neighbours  in  Galilee,  armed  these  populations  against  each   other. 
The   procurators  shut  their  eyes  to  mutual   robberies,   on   condition 
that  the  lion's  share   of   the   spoils   should  be  given  to  them.     On 
complaint  of  certain  Jews,  Claudius  punished  Cumanus,  indeed,  but 
Felix,  a  brother  of  the  all-powerful  favourite,   was  enrolled  by  the 
governor  of  Syria  among  the  judges  before  wliom  the  complainants 
were   to   set   forth  their  grievances.      Encouraged   by  this   mark  of 
his  influence,   Felix    ^^  continued   his  cruelties  and  acts  of  violence, 
exercising    the    sovereign   authority   with    the    odious    and    greedy 
baseness  of  a  slave."'-'      He  retained  the  apostle  Paul  in  prison  to 
extort   money   from    him,    and   when    the    high-priest   Jonathan   re- 
proached him  with  his  exactions  he  procured  his  assassination. 

This  was  dangerous  conduct;  for,  if  the  people,  incited  by 
mcssiahs  and  rendered  fanatical  by  the  lower  orders  of  priests  whom 
their  chiefs  despoiled  of  their  tithes,^  flocked  in  throngs  to  join 
the  bandits  and  thus  gave  brigandage  the  colour  of  a  patriotic 
uprising   against   the   foreigner,    the   rich   and   the  noble  sought  in 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  xx.  8.  Felix  had  married  a  Jewess  (Acts,  xxiv.  24).  See,  in 
Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.,  iv.  3,  10),  the  discourse  of  tlie  high  priest  Ananus,  which  renders  full 
justice  to  the  Romans.     True,  it  is  their  friend  Josephus  who  is  speaking  by  his  mouth. 

'  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  54.  It  was  already,  as  is  evident,  the  system  of  government  which  the 
Turkish  pachas  have  established  in  this  unhappy  country. 

'  For  some  time  the  chiefs  of  the  priestliood  had  sent  their  servants  to  seize  by  violence 
the  tithes  which  were  by  law  due  to  these  priests,  and  kept  possession  of  them  without 
giving  to  the  inferior  priests  a  share  in  them.  The  latter,  reduced  to  the  most  frightful 
misery,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  people,  who  aided  them  by  their  charitable  gifts,  and 
several  times  took  up  arms  to  enforce  rendering  justice  to  them.  (Josephus,  Ant.  °Jud.,  xx. 
8,  [).)     [We  have  had  in  Irelaud  a  condition  of  things  not  very  dissimilar.— ^rf.] 
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the  support  of  the  Roiniin  soldiei-s  the  security   whicli   th(»v   lacked 

ft  t, 

for  their  lives  and  fortunes.  To  alienate  these  would  hence  have 
been  imprudent,  if  they  had  not  dreaded  the  violence  of  their  com- 
patriots more  than  that  of  the  procurators.^  Beneath  them  in  fact 
they  beheld  fermenting  in  the  multitude,  not  only  the  germs  of  a 
political  and  religious  struggle,  but  those  of  a  social  revolution —an 
insurrection  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 

The  new  Covenant,  preoccupied  with  the  weak  and  the  afflicted, 
had  expressed  many  threats  against  the  mighty.  Many  took  the 
precepts  of  Gospel  equality  literally  and  in  the  sense  of  their  social 
application.  Whenever  a  new  doctrine  appears  there  are  men  Avho 
follow  it  entirely  and  in  its  true  spirit.  But  there  are  also  those 
w^ho  keep  on  its  outside,  do  not  penetrate  below  its  surface,  and 
accept  only  what  is  agreeable  to  their  passions.  This  division  cer- 
tainly was  evident  at  the  epoch  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
While  some  looked  with  Jesus  unto  heaven,  others,  as  took  place 
so  often  in  the  peasant  rebellions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  heard  only 
the  Avords  wiiicli  were  applicable  to  earthly  concerns.  The  first 
came  unto  Christ  when  he  preached  contempt  of  riches :  ''  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters:  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;"  or 
when  he  taught  them  to  prefer  prayer  to  labour:  "Be  not  anxious 
for  your  food,  nor  for  your  raiment.  Behold  the  birds  of  the 
heaven,  that  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor  gather  into 
barns:  and  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  not  ve  of 
much  more  value  than  they?  And  why  are  ye  anxious  concerning 
raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow :  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  But 
if  God  doth  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith?"  This  doctrine,  so  much  in  conformity 
to  the  customs  of  the  East,  w^here  labour  means  suffering  and  is 
never  an  imperious  necessity,  was  sufficient  to  cause  th(.^  abandon- 
ment of  some  workshops  or  offices,  as  it  decided  Peter  to  leave  his 
fisher's  net  and  :\[atthew  his  publican's  seat.  But  otlier  words,  for 
example  these:    "The  first  shall  be  last,   and  the  last  first,"  were 

'  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  31. 


doubtless    eagerly    seized    upon     by    the    violent     men   who    were 
inciting   a    factious    revolution,    against   the    superior   clergy    w^hom 
Jesus  attacked  as  blind   keepers    of  the   law^  and   against    the  rich 
imto   whom   the   gentle    master    of    the   afflicted    almost    closed   the 
avenues    to    heaven.       His    disciples    w^ere    more    specific    in    their 
teachings.      At   Jerusalem   they   required    the    faithful    to   have    all 
things  in  common.     What  St.  James   wrote    "to  the  tribes   of  the 
dispersion,"  he   surely  declared  to   the   Jews  at  the  capital,    whose 
church  he  governed  for  twenty-nine  years  :    "As  the  flow^er  of   the 
grass  he  shall  pass  away.     For  the   sun  ariseth  with  the  scorching 
wind,  and  withereth  the  grass:  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,   and 
the  grace  of  tTie  fashion  of  it  perisheth:  so  also  shall  the  rich  man 
fade  away  in   his   goings."      "Do   not   the   rich   oppress   you,    and 
themselves  drag  you  before  the  judgment  seats?"     And  further  on: 
"Go  to  now,   ye  rich,   weep  and  howd  for   your   miseries   that   are 
coming  upon  you.     ]^>ehold,   the    hire    of   the  labourers  who   mowed 
your  fields,   w^hich    is    of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,    crieth  out:    and 
the  cries  of  them  that  have   reaped  have   entered  into   the   ears   of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.      Ye  have  lived   delicately  on  the  earth,   and 
taken  your  pleasure:    ye  have   nourished   your   hearts  in  a   day  of 
slaughter."^     We  have  had,  unfortunately,  too    long   an   experience 
of  popular  revolutions  not  to  suppose  that  these  words,  falling  into 
the  furnace  in  which  men's  minds  were    seething,  added   new   fuel 
to  the  flame.     Even  those  who  rejected  the  new   doctrine    retained 
its  denunciation  of  the  rich,  which   was   so   much   in  harmony  with 
their  desires. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  first  acts  of  the  rebels  were  the 
burning  of  the  office  of  public  records  in  which  the  cubtors'  obliga- 
tions and  contracts  were  consumed,  the  murder  of  the  high-priest 
and  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  finally  the  destruction  of 
the  palace  of  King  Agrippa  and  Queen  Berenice. 

The  Zealots  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  factious 
insurrection.  This  sect  had  originated  fifty  years  before,  and, 
recognizing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  no  master  save  God  alone,  had 
already  a  score  of  times  attempted  to  break  at  one  blow  the  yoke 
of  Home  and  that  of   the  priesthood.     The  attempts  of   the  Zealots 


Sappl 


'  S.  James  (EpL^f.,  Ill;  ii.  () :  v.  1,  o).     See  also,  Actf!,  v.  1-11,  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
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the  support  of  the  Romiiii  sokliei-s  the  security  whieli  thev  lacked 
for  their  lives  and  fortunes.  To  alienate  these  would  hence  have 
been  imprudent,  if  they  had  not  dreaded  the  violence  of  their  com- 
patriots more  than  that  of  the  procurators.^  Beneath  them  in  fact 
they  beheld  fermenting  in  the  multitude,  not  only  the  germs  of  a 
political  and  religious  struggle,  but  those  of  a  social  revolution  -an 
insurrection  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 

The  new  Covenant,  preoccupied  w^ith  the  weak  and  the  afflicted, 
had    expressed   many  threats   against   the   mighty.      Many    took    the 
precepts  of  Gospel  equality  literally  and  in  the  sense  of  their  social 
application.     Whenever   a    new  doctrine  appears  there  are  men  who 
follow  it  entirely  and  in  its   true  spirit.       But  there  are  also  those 
who   keep  on  its  outside,   do  not  penetrate    below  its   surface,   and 
accept  only  what  is  agreeable  to  their  passions.      This  division  cer- 
tainly was  evident  at  the  epoch  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
While  some  looked  with    Jesus   unto  heaven,   others,   as  took  place 
so    often    in  the  peasant   rebellions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  heard  only 
the   words    which   were    applicable    to    earthly    concerns.       The    first 
came  unto  Christ  when  he  preached  contempt  of  riches :   "•  Xo  man 
can   serve   two   masters:    ye   cannot   serve  God  and  mammon;"   or 
when  he  taught  them  to  prefer  prayer  to  labour:   ''Be  not  anxious 
for   your   food,    nor   for   your   raiment.       Behold    the   birds    of    the 
heaven,   that   they   sow   not,   neither   do   they  reap  nor  gather  into 
barns:    and  your   Heavenly   Father   feedeth  them.      Are  not   ye   of 
much  more  value  than  they?     And  why  are  ye  anxious  concerning 
raiment  ?      Consider   the   lilies   of   the   field   how    thev  *?row :    thev 
toil   not,    neither   do   they    spin:    yet   I    say    unto    you   that   even 
Solomon    in  all  his   glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.     But 
if    God   doth   so  clothe  the   grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is,   and 
to-morrow   is   cast   into   the   oven,    shall   he   not  much  more   clothe 
you,   O  ye  of  little  faith?"     This  doctrine,   so  much  in  conformity 
to  the   customs    of  the   East,   where    labour    means    suffering  and  is 
never  an  imperious  necessity,  was   sufficient  to    cause  the    abandon- 
ment of  some  w^H'kshops  or  offices,  as  it  decided  Peter  to  leave  his 
fisher's  net  and  Matthew  his  publican's  seat.     But  other  words,  for 
example  these:    "The  first  shall  be  last,   and  the  last  first,"  w^ere 

•  .Joseph  us,  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  31. 


doubtless    eagerly    seized    upon     by     the    violent     men   who    were 
inciting   a    factious    revolution,    against   the   superior   clergy    whom 
Jesus  attacked  as  blind   keepers   of  the   law%  and   against    the  rich 
imto   whom   the   gentle   master    of    the   afflicted    almost   closed   the 
avenues    to    heaven.       His    disciples    w^ere    more    specific    in    their 
teachings.      At   Jerusalem   they   required    the    faithful    to   have    all 
things  in  common.     What  St.  James   wrote    "to  the  tribes   of  the 
dispersion,"  he   surely  declared  to   the   Jews  at  the  capital,    whose 
church  he  governed  for  twenty-nine  years  :    "As  the  flower  of   the 
grass  he  shall  pass  away.     For  the  sun  ariseth  with  the  scorching 
wind,  and  withereth  the  grass:  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,   and 
the  grace  of  t*he  fashion  of  it  perisheth:   so  also  shall  the  rich  man 
fade  away  in   his   goings."      "Do   not   the   rich   oppress   you,    and 
themselves  drag  you  before  the  judgment  seats?"     And  further  on: 
"Go  to  now,   ye  rich,   weep  and  howl  for   your   miseries   that   are 
coming  upon  you.     Toehold,   the   hire   of   the  labourers  who   mowed 
your  fields,   which   is    of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,   crieth  out:    and 
the  cries  of  them  that  have    reaped  have    entered  into    the    ears   of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.      Ye  have  lived  delicately  on  the  earth,   and 
taken  your  pleasure:    ye  have   nourished    your   hearts  in  a   day  of 
slaughter."^     We  have  had,  unfortunately,  too   long   an  experience 
of  popular  revolutions  not  to  suppose  that  these  words,  falling  into 
the  furnace  in  Avhich  men's  minds  were    seething,  added   new   fuel 
to  the  flame.     Even  those  who  rejected  the  new   doctrine    retained 
its  denunciation  of  the  rich,  which   was   so   much  in  harmony  with 
their  desires. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  first  ax)ts  of  the  rebels  were  the 
burning  of  the  office  of  public  records  in  which  the  cijbtors'  obliga- 
tions and  contracts  were  consumed,  the  murder  of  the  high-priest 
and  some  of  tlie  principal  citizens,  and  finally  the  destruction  of 
the  palace  of  King  Agrippa  and  Queen  Berenice. 

The  Zealots  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  factious 
insurrection.  This  sect  had  originated  fifty  years  before,  and, 
recognizing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  no  master  save  God  alone,  had 
already  a  score  of  times  attempted  to  break  at  one  blow  the  voke 
of  Eome  and  that  of   the  priesthood.     The  attempts  of   the  Zealots 

'  S.  James  {Ejni^t.,  i.  11 ;  ii.  (J ;  v.  1,  5).     See  also,  Acts,  v.- 1-11,  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira. 
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had  long  found  expression  in  acts  of  violence.  They  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  mountains  and  there  associated  themselves  with  bands 
of  robbers.  But,  by  sheltering  their  robberies  under  the  excuse  of 
a  pious  doctrine,  they  had  formed  a  party  which  was  at  the  same 
time  political  and  religious.  The  band  of  the  Sicarii,  mentioned 
with  so  much  horror  by  Josephus— men  who  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  the  throng  any  designated  victim — calls  to  mind  in  some 
respects  that  terrible  sect  of  Ishmaelites  which,  eleven  centuries 
later  and  almost  in  the  same  locality,  filled  Europe  with  dismay 
at  their  assassinations. 

With  leaders  of  such  a  character,  impostors,  magicians,  op- 
pressed priests,  and  fanatic  robbers,  what  people  would  have  kept 
the  peace,  especially  when  the  conservatives  were  themselves  urged 
to  revolt  by  such  a  variety  of  sentiments:  by  love  for  their 
country,  for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  for  libertv ;  bv 
implacable  hatred  against  the  friends  of  the  foreigner,  who  were 
thriving  upon  their  misfortunes;  above  all  by  a  firm  belief  in  an 
unlimited  power  which  had  been  promised  them,  and  whose  hour 
had  now  come?^  What  causes  for  a  terrible  explosion!  It  was 
in  the  year  65  that  It  burst  forth,  and  five  years  later  it  had 
swept  away  everything— the  city,  its  temple,  and  its  people. 

The  spark  which  kindled  the  conflagration  started  from  the 
city  where  the  two  religions,  the  two  civilizations,  brought  face  to 
face  by  Herod,  became  mutually  exasperated  by  daily  contact. 
While  the  Jews  of  Cfesarea  were  assembled  in  their  synagogue,  a 
Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  their  rites,  went  to  the  door 
of  the  house  and  sacrificed  some  birds.  From  this  a  riot  ensued, 
followed  by  complaints  before  the  procurator  Gessius  Florus,  who 
decided  against  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  given  him 
eight  talents  to  purchase  his  support.  On  hearing  this  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  insulted  the  governor.  He  responded  as  those  who 
have  swords  at  their  command  usually  do:  his  troops  charged  the 
multitude.  Many  were  slain,  others  imprisoned,  and  some,  in  spite 
of  their  position  as  members  of  the  equestrian  rank  of  Kome,  were 
lacerated  with  the  scourge   and   afterwards   crucified.      In  vain  did 

•  Eleazar,  leader  of  the  active  faction,  was  the  son  of  the  old  high-priest  Ananias,  and  one 
of  the  prominent  persons  of  the  city;  two  princes  of  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene,  a  lieutenant 
of  Agrippa  II.,  etc.,  were  also  of  the  national  party. 
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King  Agrippa,^  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees,  the  high-priests,  and 
the  rich  interpose  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Eoman  troops. 
Urged  on  by  the  Zealots  the  people  hastened  to  take  possession  of 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Masada,  where  the  arsenal  of  Herod  had 
been,  and  then  came  back  to  assail  the  advocates  of 
peace  in  Jerusalem.  As  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  emperor  himself,  Eleazar  refused  to  permit  the 
sacrifice  of  offerings  made  in  his  name  (May,  66). 

Gessius    Florus    had    retired    to    CcTsarea.       Left 
almost   to  themselves'-^  the  rich    opposed   the  insurrec- 
tion.    For  seven  days  fighting  went  on  in  the  streets. 
But    the  Sicarli  had   time   to   hasten   down   from   their   mountains. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  it  was  quickly 
decided.      The  chief  persons  were  driven  from  the  upper  city,  their 
palaces  Avere  set  on  fire,  and  those   who  fell  into  their  hands  were 
put  to  death.     Romau  soldiers  liad  been  left  by  Florus  at  Jerusalem. 
These   defended   themselves  in  the    towers  of   Hip- 
picus,   Phasael,  and  Mariamne,    until,  after  exhaust- 
ing their  resources,  they  threw  open  the  gates  upon 
stipulation  that  their  lives   should  be  spared;   they 
were  massacred  though  it  was  the  Sabbath  day. 

When  the  report  of  these  events  went  abroad, 
the  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  for  a  long  time  restrained, 
burst  forth  against  this  people  upon  whicli  the  wi-ath  of  Rome  was 
of  necessity  about  to  descend.  In  the  capital  of  Egypt  50,000  Jews 
perished  as  the  result  of  a  riot;  in  Ciesarea  20,000,  at  Scythopolis 
13,000,  at  Damascus  10,000,  at  Ascalon  2,500,  All  the  cities  of 
Syria,  with  the  exception  of  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  Sidou,  had 
similar  executions.  Everywhere  the  populace  resented  the  equality 
which    the     senate    had    decreed    between    them    and    an     odious 

^  The  son  of  the  friend  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.     At  the  death  of  his  father  he  had 
received  only  a  tetrarchy.     Afterwards  the  Romans  permitted  him  to  assume  the  title  of  Idng. 

'  Agrippa,  however,  sent  them  3,000  soldiers. 

^  Astarte  standing;  bronze  money  of  Nero,  struck  at  CcTsarea,  bearing  the  inscription. 
"Caesarea,  near  the  harbour  of  Augustus."  Herod,  who  had  built  this  city  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  liad  constructed  there  a  harbour  as  large  as  that  of  the  Pirseus,  and  protected 
against  the  violence  of  the  sea  on  the  south-west  by  a  breakwater  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone, 
measuring  as  much  as  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9  in  thickness.  (Josephus,  Ant 
Jud.,  XV.  9,  6.) 

*  A  woman  with  crenelated  crown,  erect,  bearing  in  her  right  hand  an  undefined  object ; 
money  of  Nysa  Scythopolis. 


Coin  of 
Scythopolis.' 
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Coin  of  iTaza.- 


rdce.'  When  the  Jews  of  Palestine  beheld  the  arrival  among  them 
of  those  who  had  escaped  these  massacres,  they  were  convinced 
that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  exterminate  their  race,  and  the 
insurrection  at  Jerusalem  spread  throughout  the  entire  country. 
For  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  Syria  that  of  the  Greeks  in 
Palestine  was  a  retaliation.  In  Decapolis  and  Gaulonitis,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Heshbon,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Anthedon,  Gaza,  etc.,  blood  flowed 

in  streams.  The  Greek  population  of  Scythopolis 
fled,  assisted  by  the  Jews  stationed  among  them 
to  repulse  their  co-religionists,  and  then  mas- 
sacred the  Jews. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Syria,  Cestius 
Gallus,  entered  Judaea  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
lie  reached  Jerusalem  in  safety,  and  occupied 
the  new  city  and  the  suburb  of  Bezetha.  As- 
sailed, however,  by  an  overwhelming  populace, 
he  was  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  in  which  he  lost  6,000 
men,  his  engines  of  war,  and  his  baggage  (October,  66).  This 
success  animated  the  most  timid.  Besides,  since  the  massacres  at 
Damascus  and  Alexandria,  no  one  had  dared  to  speak  of  laying 
down  their  arms.  Borne  on  by  fear  or  by  example,  all,  even  the 
Essenes,"'  accepted  this  as  a  final  struggle  for  independence.  The 
Christians  alone  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  contentions  in  behalf 
of  a  temple  and  a  country  which  they  no  longer  recognized.  Follow- 
ing  the    advice    of    their    Master,^    they   withdrew   from   Jerusalem 

^  Ever  since  the  time  of  Caesar  there  had  been  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Jews  at  the 
expense  of  the  Greeks. 

^  Diana  and  another  divinity,  standing,  in  a  distyle  temple.  Bronze  money  of  Hadrian, 
struck  at  Gaza.  MAFNA  was  tlie  name  of  an  ancient  divinity  of  the  city  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  Cretan  Jupiter.     (Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.,  iii.  448  454.) 

^  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  1,5)  tliere  were  at  that  time  not  more  than 
4,000  of  the  Essenes,  who  composed  not  so  much  a  faction  as  a  kind  of  religious  order,  into 
which  admission  was  granted  only  after  severe  tests.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  not  of  the  body,  in  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and  consequently  denied  the  free-will  of 
man.  They  lived  in  common,  without  servants,  and  had  no  personal  property.  Their  mode  of 
life  was  austere ;  many  took  vows  of  cehbacy.  Every  morning  they  plunged  into  water  to 
purify  themselves;  their  meals  were  preceded  and  followed  by  prayers.  They  never  took  an 
oath,  deeming  their  affirmation  sufficient.  They  shuimed  cities,  yet  wished  to  have  an  employ- 
ment, though  preferring  agriculture.  Their  religious  severity  predisposed  them  to  ecstasies  and 
transports,  and  hence  they  believed  in  the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  6;  Ant. 
Jud.,  xiii.  11  ;  xv.  10 ;  xvii.  13.  Cf.  Derenbourg,  op.  cit.,  ch.  x.)  An  Essene  named  John  was 
appointed  to  organize  the  opposition  in  the  districts  of  Thamna,  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Emraaus. 

*  S.  Luke,  xxi.  20;  S.  Matt.,  xxiv.  16;  S.  Mark,  xiii.  14. 


with  their  bisliop  Simeon,  and  retired  into  the"  wilderness  beyond 
the  Jordan.'  What  they  now  do  in  respect  to  Jerusalem  diey 
will  do  later  on  for  Eome  ;  these  conquerors  of  souls  and  of  heaven 
are  unwilling  to  shut  up  their  doctrine  within  the  confines  of  a 
city  or  of  a  perishable  empire. 

A  great  assembly  was  held  in  the  temple,  after  the  retreat  of 


[l^jAyB~KrS 


Arch  of  Triumph  of  Gerasa.=^ 

Cestius,  to  elect  leaders  and  organize  resistance  at  all  points.  The 
chief  persons  now  gave  their  adherence  to  the  movement,  and  the 
moderate  party  accepted  duties.  The  historian  Josephus,  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Asmonieans,  and  who  was  reckoned  among 
the  least  zealous,  had  one  of  the  five  jurisdictions  into  which  the 
country   was   divided,  that   of  Galilee,  which   from   its   wealth   and 

'  Eus.bius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  .3;  S.  Epiphanius,  De  Ponder,  et  Memuru,  18.  They  must 
have  been  very  few  in  number  at  Jerusalen,,  for  Joseplius  does  not  even  mention  the  name 
Yet  M.  Derenbourg  {op.  cit.,  p.  275)  believes  that  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  then  at 
Jerusalem:  M.)octrine  is  not  the  chief  thing,  but  work,"  was  directed  against  them  and 
partinilnrly  aganist  the  Paulinians. 

-  Album  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  pi.  44. 
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population  was  like  a  bulwark  to  Jerusalem.  Josophus  claims  to 
have  organized  there  as  many  as  100,000  men  whom  he  accustomed 
to  Roman  discipline  by  frequent  exercises.  A  sanhedrim  or 
supreme  council,  sitting  at  Jerusalem,  had  the  general  direction  of 
operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  contempt  professed  by  Nero  for  this 
rising  of  one  of  the  most  insignificant  peoples  of  the  Empire,  the 
war  was  becoming  serious.  In  this  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  the  assailant,  despite  the  number  and  skill  of  his  troops, 
could  not  make  vigorous  attacks  upon  impregnable  cliffs  defended 
by  desperate  men.  King  Agrippa,  a  tool  of  Rome,  betmyed  the 
cause  of  his  people;  but  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  East,  were  able  to  send  assistance  to  their 
brethren  and  probably  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  some  of  the 
communities  where  they  dwelt.  We  find  Babylonians,  Adiabeni, 
and  Arabs  among  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  expressly 
declares,  '^  the  object  was,  not  so  much  to  chastise  the  Jews 
as  to  retain  the  rest  of  the  East  in  allegiance,  by  <?hecking  the 
disposition  of  all  these  nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.''^ 
This  was  in  reality  the  opinion  of  Xero,  and  it  was  to  his  best 
general,  Vespasian,  that  he  intrusted  the  task  of  crushiui?  this 
people  which  dared  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  world.- 

In  the  last  mouths  of  the  year  67  Vespasian  entered  Galilee  at 
the  head  of  more  than  60,000  soldiers.  Palmp-a  had  contributed 
skilled  archers.  Josephus  concentrated  his  principal  forces  in  Jota- 
pata,  and  there  withstood  for  forty-seven  days  all  the  efforts  of 
Vespasian.  When  this  place  fell  the  rest  of  Galilee  soon  sub- 
mitted. But  the  wealthy  province  paid  dearly  for  its  dream  of 
independence.  The  Romans  were  void  of  all  pity,  and  from  the 
first  day  the  conflict  assumed  an  atrocious  character.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  was  spared;  if  a  few  prisoners  were  taken,  it  was  merely 
that  they  might  be  sent  to  laboui'  at  the  cutting  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  The  Jews  themselves  anticipated  the  enemy;  they 
slew   their   wives   and   children,    and   killed   themselves    over    their 

1  He  says  a^ain  in  his  preface  to  the  Jewish  War:  «  The  Roman  Empire  was  then  agitated 
by  domestic  discords.  The  Jews  stirred  up  a  great  commotion  in  the  East,  to  take  advantage  of 
this  occasion,  so  that  whole  nations  were  apprehensive  of  being  brought  into  subjection  to  them, 
since  they  had  summoned  to  their  aid  the  Jews  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates." 

-  Awjehat  iras,  says  Tacitus,  quod  noli  Jwhei  non  cesi^issent  ( Ilist.y  v.  10). 
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dead  bodies.  Forty  defenders  of  Jotapata  sought  refuge,  with 
their  chief,  in  a  cavern.  The  enemy  offered  to  spare  their  lives 
and  Josephus  desired  to  accept  the  proposal,  but  his  companions 
threatened  him  with  death  if  he  took  one  step  towards  departing. 
lie  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  propose  that  they  sliould 
decide  by  lot  the  order  in  which  they  should  put  each  other  to 
death.  The  one  first  designated  was  slain  by  the  following  one, 
he  by  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last.'  Josephus  was  left  alone 
with  one  of  his  men,  whom  he  obliged  to  follow  him  to  the  Roman 
camp,  where,  as  a  worthv  culmination  of  this  dav  of  cowardice,  he 
promised  the  Empire,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  to  the  persecutor  of 
his  race  (67). 

Scenes  like  these,  and  even  more  terrible,  were  to  be  re-enacted 
at  Jerusalem,  for  the  Jews,  whose  faith  in  another  life  had  been 
so  slow  of  growth,  now  thought  that  those  who  fell  in  battle  or 
suffered  punishment,^  the  heroes  and  martyrs,  enjoyed  immortality. 
It  was  already  the  declaration  of  what  Mahomet  tauglit  later : 
*' Paradise  is  in  the  shadow  of  swords." 

The  Zealots  had  become  masters  of  the  temple,  and  from  this 
prominent  point  they  over-awed  the  city,  which  they  deluged  with 
blood.  The  members  of  the  family  of  Herod,  with  the  most  noble 
and  wealthy  citizens,  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  desiring  to 
make  terms  with  the  Romans.  They  were  held  as  hostages,  but 
it  was  feared  they  could  not  keep  them.  One  day  the  populace 
surrounded  the  prison,  into  which  armed  robbers  penetrated,  and 
slaughtered  the  captives.  In  their  religious  radicalism  the  Zealots 
would  no  longer  recognize  a  sovereign  pontiff  chosen  from  the 
great  sacerdotal  families.  They  cast  lots  for  this  office,  and  a  poor 
and  ignorant  Levite,  who  had  never  ventured  beyond  his  own  fields, 
was,  in  spite  of  himself,  invested  with  the  robe  of  the  high-priest. 


Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  8,  7.  I  do  not  guarantee,  of  course,  that  this  strange  story, 
related  by  .losephus  himself,  is  authentic.  His  vanity  was  doubly  flattered  by  making  this 
tragic  narration,  which  represented  him  as  miraculously  saved  by  Providence. 

^  Tac,  Hist.,  V.  5.  The  first  clear  notion  of  a  life  to  come  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  ii.  7,  9.  Josephus,  in  the  discourse  which  he  claims  to  have  delivered  to  the  forty 
shut  up  with  him  in  the  cavern  of  Jotapata,  says  that  those  who  die,  after  rendering  unto  God 
his  due,  enjoy  eternal  glory,  that  their  race  abides,  that  their  souls  go  to  dwell  in  tlie  holiest 
mansions  of  heaven,  whence  they  again  take  up  their  abode  in  pure  bodies,  ayvoiq  Tra\iv  avn- 
voiKi^opTai  (Tw/iaaiv.  This  was  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  metempsychosis 
which  the  Sadduces  rejected. 
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Coin  of  A  nan  us.' 


Meanwhile  the  veritable  high-priest,  Ananus,  attempted  to 
rouse  tlie  courage  of  the  peaceful  citizens.  His  reproaches  were 
for  a  moment  successful.  They  took  up  arms,  and  undei-  the 
direction  of  their  accidental  leader,  forced  back  the  Zealots 
behind  the  second  inclosure  of  the  temple.  There  were  now 
three  wars  in  Judiiea :  that  of  the  armed  religious  demagogues 
against  Eome  and  Jewish  society;  of  the  defenders  of  the  latter; 
and  that  of  the  Eomans  hostile  to  both.  As  is  usual  in  times 
of  crisis,  it  was  the  moderate  party  which  first  succumbed.      .. 

By  a  determined  effort    the   political  party  might  liave  forced 
the  refuge   of  the  demagogues.      Ananus,   who  feared   to   defile  with 

blood  the  holy  place,  contented  himself  with 
negligently  maintaining  a  blockade.     Many 
purchased  substitutes  for  this  service  from 
the  common  people,  who  were  in  connivance 
with   the   enemies    of   the   rich.      InforuK^d 
by    their    numerous    spies    of    the   facility 
witli  Avhich  tlie   lines  might   be   passed,  the  Zealots  sent   out  emis- 
saries  who  readied  the  districts  in  the  south,  where  thev  summoned 
tlie  peasants  (the  Idiuuieans)    ''  to  the  defence  of  the  house  of  God 
which    traitors    sought    to    deliver    up    to    the    -Romans."      A    vast 
multitude   hastened    to   surround   Jt^-usalem.     They  were    unable    to 
force   an   entrance,    but   one    night,    during   a    violent    storm    which 
drove  the  sentinels  to   seek   shelter,  the  Zealots  descended  from  the 
temple    into    the    city   and    opened    the    gates    to    the    Tdum.Tans 
Ananus,    hurrying   forward    at    the    first    alarm,    was    slain.       Many 
others    perished,     among    ^^-hom    were    the     high-priests     n::d    such 
of  the  rich  as  had  no  time  to  escape,     ^^t  was,'^  said  the  assassins 
"  the   wrath   of  God  and    of   the  peoph^   which  rested  h(.ivilv  upon 
them."      By    day    they    filled    the   prisons,    by   night    thev   einptie<l 
them,   slaughtering  the  captives,   whose  bodies  were  thnnVn   to  the 
clogs.      Xo    one    daivd    manifest    his    grief    and    tear..       The    poor 
alone  and  the  worthless  had  nought  to  fear.- 
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There  was,  however,  one  memorable  instance  of  couiao-e 


Til, 


reverie'  ''Z!L:'!"Vr'  ""  ';"''   ?'^"'  """'  "f*"  ■«'*"'/'"•'"'  '//«w/.     On  ,1,„ 
\f\  erse .  Aiiaiim,  son  .,/  Aiiani/.".  and  a  palin-tree.     Bronze. 


Zealots,  m  order  to  assume  the  appearance  of  justice,  appointed  a 
tribunal  of  seventy  judges,  before  whom  they  dragged  as  the  first 
culprit  Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  and  a  friend  of  Ananus,  charged 
with  holding  communication  with  Vespasian.     He  easily  established 


Remains  of  the  Outer  Inclosure  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.^ 

his  innocence,  and  reproached  the  victorious  party  for  their  usur- 
pation and  their  crimes.  Those  present  uttered  cries  of  fury  and 
sought  to  slay  him  before  the  verdict.  The  seventy  unanimously 
acquitted  the  prisoner  and  discharged  him.  He  was  assassinated 
a  short  distance  from  the  tribunal.  The  judges,  motionless  on 
their   seats,    awaited   the   same   end.      They   were  driven   from   the 

'  De  Saulcy,  ^fe)noire  .sv^r  les  divers  appareils  de  maeonnene  employes  da7t.<<  Venreinte  du 
Uavam-ech-Chenf  de  Joru-mlem,  m  the  Memoires  de  I' Acad,  des  inscnpf.,  vol.  xxvi.  part  1. 
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inelosure   of  the   temple,   and    withdnnv  amid  outcries,   insults,   and 
blows. 

Vespasian  was  aware  .,f  this  state  of  things  at  Jerusalem,  and, 
letting  the  Jews  slaughter  one  another  there,  he  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  with  a  dilatoriness  intended  to  keep  him, 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Empire  at  that  period,  general  of  a  considerable 
force.  He  employed  the  year  68  in  bringing  into  submission,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  Persea  and  several  cities  of  Judeea  In 
the  eariy  months  of  61)  he  invaded  Idunuea  or  Southern  Palestine 
capturr-d  Bethel  and  Ephraim,  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  which 
then  found  itself  invested,  and  he  was  about  to  begin  the  siege  of 
the   holy   city,    when   the   troops  proclaimed   him    emperor    on   the 


Coin  of  Eleazar.' 


Coin  of  Simon  iien  Giora/ 


3«1   of  July,    69.      For  nearly   a   year   the   civil  war  diverted  his 
attention  from  the  Jewisli  war. 

l-lie  respite  afforded  to  the  Jews  by  the  elevation  of  Vespasian 
served   only    to   increase   their    dissensions.      Three    factions,    three 
armies,  engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  at  Jerusalem.      John   of   Gis- 
chala,   with   the   moderate,   party -of   the   Zealots,    held   the   exterior 
inclosure    of    the    ten.ple    and   the    approaches    of    Mount   Moriah. 
Eleazar,    lc.ader  of   the   assassin,   of   the    high-priest,    was    shut    up 
m   the   tempi.,    .tself,    while   Simon   JJen   Giora.    with  his  bands   of 
Idumreans    occupied  the  upper  city  or  Hill  of  Zion.     Each  of  these 
hree  chiefs  aspired  to  be   sole   master   „f  Jerusalem,   to   deliver  it 
from  the   Romans,  and  then  cause  himself  to  be  recognized  as  the 
Messiah  to  whom  so  great  glory   was   promised.      Eleazar,  stron-^Iy 
posted   m   an  impregnable   position,    made   sorties   which   John   was 
poweriess   to   prevent,    but    which   he    avenged    upon    Simon,    with 
whom  he  disputed  the  possession  of  the  lower  city.      At  the  feast 

'  A  wine-pitcher,  branch  of  palm,  and  the  name  •  Eleazar  'fh^  P^;..,      p  i       ,     . 

.rapes  and :  Fir.i  year  ,/  tHe  lieOe.n.tion  of  I.rael.     CW  aih-er  "'  ^  """"  "' 
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of  the  Passover  Eleazar  threw  open  to  the  faithful  the  entrance  to 
the  temple.  John  concealed  armed  men  in  the  crowd,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict  forced  his  adversary  to  surrender.  There  was 
now  one  faction  less;  two  remained,  and  these,  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  enemy,  at  length  ceased  to  fight  among  themselves. 

In   the   spring   of   the   year  70  Titus  set  out  from  CcTsarea  at 
the   head   of  GO,  000  men,  and   aiiived   early   in  March  ^  under  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.      The   siege,    which   lasted   five   months,  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  antiquity,  and  the  one  best  known  to  us, 
since  Josephus,  who  took  part  in    it,   has  related  the  history  of  it 
at  great  length.      We  cannot  give  even  a  summary  of  his  narrative. 
To  do  this  intelligibly  would  require  us  to  enter  into  details  concerii- 
ing  topography  and  military  engines  which  would  occupy  more  space 
than  is  at  our  disposal.=^     We  may  say,  in  a  word,  that  the  works 
of  the  Eomans  Avere  immense,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Jews  equal 
or   superior   to   all   that   heroism   had   ever   accomplished  elsewhere. 
Though   Vespasian   had   assembled  what  we  may   call  a   formidable 
artillery,  it  took  six  weeks  for  Titus  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  first 
inclosure  and  carry  the  suburb  Bezetha.      The   lower   city   seemed 
captured,  but  each  house  became  a  fortress.    A  second  wall  defended 
it,   of   Avhich  the   Eomans  did   not  become   masters  until  nine  days 
later.    To  the  misfortunes  of  war  Avere  added  those  of  famine.    The 
siege   having   commenced   during    the   festival   of   the   Passover,    an 
immense  gatliering  had  been  shut  up  in  the  place.     The  supply  of 
provisions  had  soon   become  exhausted  by  the  requirements  of  this 
multitude,   and   by    the    order  to   deliver  to  the  soldiers  what  each 
had  in  reserve.     The  misery  became  so  extreme  that  a  mother  ate 
her  own  child.     Many  persons  also  attenq^ted  to  fiee,  but  those  who 
eluded   the    guards    on    the    walls    were    seized  by  the  Eomans  and 
crucified;    at    one    time    as    many   as   rjOO  perished   in   this    manner 
daily. 


Titus  offered  to  negotiate.    "The  house  of  God  cannot  perish, 


J7 


'  I  follow  file  dates  given  by  M.  de  Saulcy  in  bis  Jounud  of  rbe  siege.  In  order  to 
reconcile  tbem  witb  tbose  usually  adopted  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  back  about  a 
month,  and  put  tlie  connnencement  of  operations  in  April  and  the  close  at  September  8.  In 
regai-d  to  the  lieutenants  of  Titus,  see  Leon  llenier,  Conseil  de  guerre  tenu  par  Titus  avant  de 
livrer  Vassaut  au  temple  de  Jerusalem. 

^  This  labour  has  besides  been  accomplished  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  his  two-fold  character, 
as  officer  of  artillery  and  archaeologist,  in  his  book  entitled  :  Les  Derniers  Jours  de  Jerusalem. 

VOL.     IV.  rpj, 
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replied  John  with  fierce  enthusiasm,  and  the  struggle  continued  for 
some  time  longer  upon  the  ruins  of  the  walls  and  amid  tlie 
smoking  fragments   of   the   porticoes   of    the    temple.     The    Eoman 


Titiia  Vespassiuuiijj  (Hust  of  the  Cupitol,  No.  l*i>). 

general  had  desired  to  spare  this  celebratinl  sanctuary,  but  a  soldier, 
impelled,  as  Josephus  says,  by  a  divine  inspiration,  threw  a  piece 
of  burning  wood  into  one  of  the  galleries  surrounding  the  temple. 
The  flames   quickly  spread  in  every  direction,  and   the  eJews,  eager 
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for   a   death   which   opened   heaven   to   tliem,'    dashed   through    the 
flames  and  flung  themselves  upon  the  swords  of  the  Romans. 

Thus  was  burned  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  70.  The  upper  city  still  held 
out;  on  the  1st  of  August  the  Eomans  captured  and  set  fire  to  it. 
Three  fortresses  which  the  Zealots  occupied  in  the  suburbs  were 
taken   one   after   the   other.       In  the   last   one,    Masada,    the   Jews, 


Arrh  of  Titus  at  Ronie.* 

when  the  walls  were  about  to  be  forced,  slew  their  wives  and 
children,  and  then,  clasping  the  dead  bodies  of  their  loved  victims, 
each  one  presented  his  neck  to  those  Avho  had  been  designated  by 
lot  to  render  this  last  service  to  their  companions.  These  in  their 
turns  fell  by  each  other's  hands;  and  when  the  Eomans  entered 
the   place  they  found   the   silence   of   death,   disturbed   only  by   the 


^  Tac,  Hist.,  V.  5.  Sulpieiiis  Severus  pretends  (ii.  30,  0)  that  Titus,  in  a  council  of  war, 
had  decided  upon  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  "to  extirpate  the  List  trace  of  the  Jewisli  and 
Christian  superstitions;"  but  most  probably  Titus  knew  but  little  about  the  Christians  and 
paid  little  attention  to  them.     Cf.  Grjitz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  iii.  403. 

'  [This  arch  was  erected  to  Titus  after  his  death,  Diro  Tito.  Another  had  been  built  to 
him  during  his  life,  but  has  disappeared.  Its  inscription,  however,  is  preserved,  a  hymn  of 
trnimph  in  the  lapidarv  style  :  Urhem  Hierosolymam  om7iihm  ante  se  ducihun.  rorjUms,  f/pntihus 
autfnistra  petifam,  out  omnino  iiitemptatam  delerit  {C.  I.  L.,  vi.  S)\V).-Ed?\ 
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noise    of    the   conflagration   which    the    Zealots   had   kindled    before 
seeking  death.  ^ 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  appalling  drama.  By  the  com- 
putation of  Josephus,  who,  of  course,  exaggerates  all  the  figures, 
1,100,000  Jews  must  have  perished,  one-half  of  them  in  Jerusalem. 
Xinety-seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
sold,  others  sent  to  the  quarries  in  Egypt,  and  the  remainder 
reserved  for  the  combats  of  tlie  circus.      Some    recompense   had    to 
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.;-■... "(1.   :v:';isr,,t'it'!«li»r(li*'''''''  ^fi/Wi, 


I'riuiupli  of  Titus  UJas-ielief  from  lus  Arch  of  Triumph). 

be  made  to  tlie  Syrian  cities  for  their  fidelity :  Titus  gave  them 
games  and  festivals,  in  whieli  he  exhibited  to  tliem  these  odious 
Jews  torn  to  pieces  in  the  arena  by  wild  beasts  or  killing  each 
other  like  gladiators.  At  Panamas,  to  celebrate  his  brother's 
festival,  ho  caused  2,000  to  perish  in  the  flames  or  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  as  many  at  lierytus  ou  the  day  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  A'espasian.  Only  700  were  reserved  to  follow 
at  Rome  the  car  on  which  Vespasian  and  himself  made  their 
triumphal  entry.  Borne  in  front  of  them  the  captives  beheld  the 
spoils  of  the  temple,  the  golden   table,  the' candlestick   with   seven 

■  This  event  did  not  take  place  u.itil  the  jear  73,  and  Titus  returned  lo  Rome  in  the 

spring  of  <  1 . 


branches,    the   veils   of   the   sanctuary,    and   the   book   of   the   law.' 

At  their  head  marched  the  two  chiefs  John  and  Simon.     The  latter, 

after  the  festivities,  was  conducted  to  the  Forum  and  there  beaten 

with   rods   and   afterwards   beheaded.  The    other    died    in    prison. 

Medals   struck    to    commemorate    this  war   represent   a    woman    in 

tears,    seated    at   the   foot    of   a   palm  tree,    with    this   inscription: 
Judcea  captive? 

She   was   indeed   captive,  and   for  ever!     Of   the  temple  there 


Spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  :  the  Candlestick  with  Seven  Branches,  etc. 

(Bas-relief  of  the  Arch  of  Titus). 

remained  only  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  of  the  holy  city,  here  and  there 
remains  of  walls  blackened  by  fire;^  and  of  the  JcAvish  people,  a 
few  remnants  scattered  among  the  provinces,  where  hatred  always 
followed    them.      Vespasian    had     already     united     Judtea     to     his 

'These  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  on  the  arch  of  triumph  erected  at  Rome  in  memory 
of  this  exQut,  and  under  which,  it  is  said,  for  eighteen  centuries  no  Jew  has  willhigly  passed. 
"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  the  Jews,  that  this  anecdote  is  true  :  long  memories  are 
suited  to  long  mi.sfortunes."     (Mme.  do  Stael,  Corirme,  chap,  iv.) 

^  Eckhel,  Docfr.  ?ium.,  vi.  326.     See  p.  640. 

'  However,  Titus  left  standing  the  three  towers,  Ilippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne,  the 
artificial  mountain  (Harara-ech-Cherif)  which  supported  the  temple  and  is  yet  visible,  as  well  as 
several  other  ruins  clearly  of  Hebrew  construction.  The  Romans  afterwards  placed  a  garrison 
of  800  men  on  Mount  Zion.  They  had  found  in  their  pillage  an  amount  of  wealth  so  vast  that, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  the  value  of  gold  deteriorated  one-half  throughout  Syria! 
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domain,  and  ordered  all  the  Jews  of  the  Empire  to  pay  henceforth 
into  the  treasure  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  the  two  drachmas  per  head 
which  they  annually  sent  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.^ 

War  had  now  destroyed,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
sanctuaries  of  the  religious  beliefs  in  which  the  world  was  divided. 
But  while  one  will  soon  rise  again  glittering  with  gold,  the  other 
will  remain  for  ever  prostrate.  It  is  now  no  longer  needed.  I'he 
idea  which  it  kept  secret  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  has  gone  forth  to  be 

diffused  over  the  world,  and  by 
it  the   conquered  of  to-day  shall 
be    the    victors    of    to-morrow;^ 
the   fugitives    shall    become    the 
conquerors;    those    they    thought 
to    crush   by    force    shall    obtain 
dominion  by  the   spirit,  and   the 
Jewish     God,     driven     by    Titus 
from   the    Temple   of    Jerusalem, 
shall   enter   as    master    into    the 
Capitol   of    Rome,    out   of   which 
Jupiter  and  all  ''the  great  gods" 
shall    be    hurled.      Tacitus    says 
that   before   the   last  assault   the 
gates    of    the   temple    opened    of   themselves,    that    a    supernatural 
voice  was  heard  crying  out,   "  The  gods  depart,'^   and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  all  the  noise  of  a  departure.^^      It   was   the  Mosaic 
Jehovah,  transfigured  by  Jesus,  who  left  his  solitary  rock  of  Zion 
to  become   the   God   of    the   universe,   and  to   cause   to  reign   in  it 
for  centuries,  with  the  second  revealed  law,    a   new    theocracy,  full 
of    mildness    toward    his    own,    implacable    as   the    Jewish    toward 
his   adversaries.      But    the    struggle   will  recommence    some  day  in 
the   bosom   of   the  renascent  world;    for   the   two  people  who  have 
just   furnished    us    this    terrible    spectacle    represent    two    contrary 

'  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  vii.  6.  A  colony  wa3  established  at  C.Tsarea,  wl.ose  inhabitants 
were  exempt  from  this  tax,  and  later,  under  Titus,  from  the  land-tax  ( Dujest,  1.  15,  8).  Beside 
the  garrison  sent  to  Jerusalem,  the  Empire  maintained  troops  in  Palestine,  and,  as  if  the 
country  were  "  in  a  state  of  siege,"  we  find  Domitian,  in  86,-keeping  in  camp  there  soldiers  of 
twenty-five  years'  service.  To  these  he  accorded  the  privileges  of  veterans,  but  without  tlie 
hofiesta^  mis.no,  that  is,  without  disbanding  them.     Cf.  L.  Henier,  Diplomes  milit.,  p.  220. 

'  S.  Augustine  {de  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11)  :  victi  victoribm  leges  dedere 

^'//iV/.,  v.  13. 


Judita  Captive  {Tresor  de  Xum.). 
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tendencies  of  our  nature  whose  opposition  is  not  yet  to  cease:  faith 
against  reason,  enthusiasm  against  science,  religion  against  politics, 
divine  right  against  natural  right. 


III.— Yespastan  (69-70). 

The  two  Avars  which  we  have  just  described   have  detained  us 
at   the   extremities   of   the   Empire;    let  us  now  go  back  to  Eome, 
which  we  left  with  its  Capitol  in  ashes  and  its  streets  strewn  Avith 
the  dead.     The  conflicts  Avhich  had  stained  it  Avith  blood   Avere   the 
expiring  convulsions  of  an  anarchy  of  two  years'  duration.     Begin- 
ning in  Gaul  and  Spain,   Avhen  the  doAvnfall   of   the   house   of   the 
Caesars  had  occasioned  a  great  void  in  Avhich  the  Empire  Avas  Avell- 
nigh  overAvhelmed,   the  insurrection  had  spread   into    Germany   and 
Illyria,    from   there   into    Jnd^ea   and   Egypt,    and    civil   Avar    "had 
passed  over  the  universe  like  a  terrible 
expiation."^      Yet   the   spirit   of   revolt, 
after  having  agitated  all  the  legions  and 
all   the   provinces,    is   about   to    subside 
and   become    extinguished    for   want    of 
nutriment;    and    the     Empire     Avill    be 
like  some  great  body  Avhich,  at  the  cost 
of  a  violent  commotion,   has  throAvn  off  the   illness  under  Avhich   it 
laboured.     It  retains  the  disturbing  cause;  but,  for  a  time  at  least, 
calm    and   vigour    Avill    return.      There   w^as   indeed   no    longer    an 
emperor    to    make,    nor    legions    to    be    bought.       Yespasian    Avas 
accepted  by   the   chiefs  and   by    the   armies,    by    the    troops    of    the 
East  Avho  had  elected  him,  by  the  partisans  of  Galba  Avhose  statues 
he  set  up  again,  and  by  the  (3thonians   to   Avhom   he   furnished  an 
opportunity  to  blot  out  the  disgrace  of  Bedriacum.     As  for  the  old 
legions    of    Germany,    destroyed    or    dispersed,    they    had    noAV    no 
influence.     Accordingly,   every   one    at   this  time  counted   on  peace, 
and  the  senate  made  haste  to  decree  to  the  conqueror  the  honours 
and   rights  which  constituted   the   imperial   authority :    those  Avhich 


Coins  of  Titus  and  of  Domitian, 

Princes  of  Youth 

(Cabinet  de  Frcotce). 


^  Tac,  Hist,  IV.  3 :    Civilia  helln 
expiatio  ferrannn  nrhe. 


.  omiips  provincias  erercifrisque  lustraverant  velut 
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had  l)cou  successively  granted  to  preceding  Emperors.^  At  the 
same  time  liis  two  sons  Titus  and  Domitian  received  tlic  titles  of 
Ceesars  and  of  Pi'inces  of  Youth,  and  Mucianus  the  ornaments  of 
a  trium})li  ''for  his  victory  over  the  Sarmatians." 

Delayed  by  contrary  Avinds,  and  especially  by  a  prudence 
which  was  unwilling  to  incur  any  risk,  Vespasian  was  still  in 
Egypt  when  he  learned  of  the  victory  of  Cremona  and  the  death 
of  his  rival.  These  successes,  gained  so  far  away,  were  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  tliat  Eastern  land  so  filled  with  superstitions.  Eendered 
credulous  by  all  that  he  had  witnessed  in  this  land  of  wonders  and 

by    this    realization    of    the    interested    pro- 
phecies of  the  Jew  Josephus,  Vespasian  began 
to   regard  himself   as   especially   favoured  of 
the   gods,    or   found   it   useful   to    encourage 
such    a   belief.     Apollonius   of  Tyana,  whom 
his  rigorous  asceticism  had  rendered  subject 
to    visions,    was    then   at    Alexandria.      His 
voyages     to    the    mysterious     land     of    the 
Brahmins,  his  constant   journeyings  over  the 
whole    Empire,    aroused   wherever   he   might 
tarry  a   curiosity  which  he  was  very  careful 
not  to  exhaust  by  too   long   a  stay.     If   he 
was    not    already     regarded    as    a    god,     as 
contemporaries  of  Alexander  Severus  declare, 
he    at    least    was     thought    to    foretell    the 
future.     Vespasian    sought   an    opportunity    of   hearing    him  ;    more 
than  that,   he  himself  had  visions  sent  from  on  high,   and,  to  com- 
plete   the    resemblance    to    the    king    promised    to    the    East— the 
frequent  topic   of   the  popular  imagination— he  performed  miracles; 
he  healed,   in    public  assembly,   a  blind    man    and    a    paralytic.     In 
the  East  the  marvellous  is  always  necessary.      It  is  the  means   of 
action   which   most   seldom    fails    of    its    end,    and   the   mind   lends 
itself   so   readily  to  it   that  the  one  wlio  practises  it  often  becomes 
the    dupe    of   his   own   artifice  or  visions.       Then   the    languao-e,    so 
full  of  boldness  and  of  metapliors,  adds  tlic  exacrgeration  of  ^yol•ds 

'  Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  3.     Tliis  is  tlie  famous  le.r  regia.  flie  text  of  wliicli  has  been  recovered  and 
is  now  evervwliere  accessible.     Cf,  Orelli.  hiser.  vol.  i.  )).  .",U7. 

'  Rii,«t  of  wliitp  aiiate,  two  and  tliree-tentbs  inches  liig-b  (Cahhiet  de  Frmice,  No.  278>. 


Serapis  carrying  a  Modius.^ 
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to    the   exaggeration    of   things,    so   that   an   act   is    very    speedilv 
transferred  from   the   natural   order   of   things   to   the    supernatural 
The   truth,    hidden   under   this   double   covering    whicli    the   eye   of 
the   people    never    penetrates,    is    rarely    discovered   again,    am\    it 
matters   little.     Let  Vespasian   work   miracles;    let   even  the  Alex- 
andrians, Suetonius,   Tacitus,   and  Dion,   believe   that   he   performed 
them ; '    and  we  may  remark  that   in  this  country   and   amid   such 
occurrences  this  conduct  was  skilful,  not  doubtless  such  skill  as  we 
admire,   but   that   which   always   succeeds.      Serapis   also,   tlie  great 
deity  of  the  Alexandrians,   sanctioned    the   fortune   of   tliis  upstart, 
and   the   plebeian  emperor   was  about  to  carry   back   to  Rome,   for 
lack  of   the  illustrious  lineage  of   the  Csesars,   the  adoption  by  the 
gods.     It  was  a  well-managed  affair. 

Ilis  sojourn  in   Egypt   was   not   entirely   in  vain   with  respect 
to  serious  concerns.     He  made  useful  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  that  country,  which  had  not  beheld  an  emperor  since  Augustus, 
and    he    augmented,    notwithstanding    the    raillery     of    the    Alex- 
andrians,  the   taxes   imposed    on   that    rich  citv.= "   From    there    he 
kept   watch   over  Judaea,  Asia,  and  Africa.      Vologeses  offered  him 
40,000  mounted  men  ;  he  refused  them.     To  quell  the  insurrection 
in    Pontus    he    required    only    a    few   cohorts   of   vexillaries.^'      In 
Africa   he    exchanged  with   the   legate  Valerius  Festus,   commander 
of   the   military   forces   in   iS'umidia,    secret   messages   whieli   led  to 
his  defection.     The  proconsul  who  administered  this  senatorial  pro- 
vince, it  was  said,  dreamed  of  profiting  by  the  general  disorder  to 
have  liimself  proclaimed  emperor.     He  was  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Pisos,   and  brother-in-law  of   another  member  of  that  house 
whom   Mucianus    had   recently   put   to   death.      The   legate's  body- 
guard, coming  from  their  station  to  Carthage,  relieved  Vespasian  of 
this  candidate.      Africa   was  now  in  subjection  and  some  degree  of 
order  again   established.     Leptis   and    (Ea   were   at   war,   like  Lug- 
dunura  and  Vienne  in  Gaul,  like  Puteoli  and  Capua  in  Italy,   hke 
all    the   towns  of    Sicily,    and    like   many   others   in   the   provinces. 


* 


I 


'  ^^^f^'«  [niracuia  evencre  quis  ccrii  favor  of  qumJam  in  Te.paminum  incUnatio  numinum 
(lac.,^1.^,  iv.  81;  Suet.,  Vesp.,  7:  Dion,  l.vvi.  8).  See  ftirrher  on,  the  last  moments  of 
>  espasian. 

^  Dion,  Ixvi.  8;  Suet.,  Vejip.,  19. 
Tac,  Ili.'it.,  iii.  48, 


:<  n 
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The  people  of  (Ea,  aided  by  the  Garamantes,  were  ravaging  with 
frightful  excesses  the  territory  of  Leptis;^  cohorts  of  cavalry  were 
sent  out  who  re-established  the  Roman  peace.  Along  the  Danube 
the  Sarmatians  and  Dacians  had  devastated  ^ra\^ia  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  legions.  Mucianus,  opportunely  arriving  with  the 
army  of  Asia,  drove  them  back  beyond  the  river;  but  when  he 
liad  retired  tliey  returned  to  the  attack.  Vespasian  at  once  de- 
spatched Eubrius  Gallus,  who  delivered  ^lo^sia  and  carefully  fortified 
the  bank  of  the  river.'  Thus,  before  the  termination  of  the  civil 
war,  Vespasian  inaugurated  his  reign  by  establishing  peace  in  the 
provinces  and  on  the  frontiers. 

He   would   have   awaited  the   ending  of  the  war  in  Judiea  so 
as    to   return   to   Rome   with   Titus.     But   the  siege    of    Jerusalem 
being    prolonged,    he    set    out,    visiting    on    his    way    Ehodes    and 
various  cities  of  Asia  Minor.     lie   landed  in  Italy   at   the  extreme 
point   of   C^ilabria,    found    ^Nlneianus   and   nearly    all    the    senate    at 
Brundusium,   Domitian   at    Beneventum,  witli  a   part  of  the  people. 
Vitellius  had  now  been  dead  nearly  a  year.      This   time   had   been 
well  employed.     Two  dangerous  wars  had   been  brought  to  a  close, 
the  disturbed   Empire  had  again  found  quiet  and  order.     The  only 
traces   remaining   of    the    recent    agitation   were    the   ruins   of    the 
Capitol  and  a  great  desire  for  rest.     Mucianus  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  this  return  to  peace.     He  was  at  once  the  Maecenas  and 
the    Agrippa    of    the    new   Augustus,  who    had    also    given    to    him 
liis  ring  that  he  might  act  everywhere  in  his  name.     Leaving  the 
emperor  in  that  distance  which    enlarges   proportions   and  increases 
respect,  he  had  assumed  the  thankless  task  of  checking  the  reaction 
against    the    vanquished,    of   again   bringing   the    victors   under   the 
yoke  of  discipline,   of  remanding  to  obscurity  the  hero   of  the   civil 
war,    and   of  holding    Domitian   in  restraint.     After  the  murder  of 
Vitellius,   of  his   son,   of  his  brother   Lucius,   of  Asiaticus,  the  most 
odious  of  his  freedmen,   who  perished  on   the  cross,   and  of  a  Piso 
whose  popularity  gave   him    uneasiness,'  Mucianus  had  put  an  end 
to  political  executions.    The  daughter  of  Vitellius  was  spared;  when 
Helvidius   Prisons  and   Musonius    Rufus  denounced  the  delators  he 


'  Tac,  His^t.,  iv.  50;  Plinv,  nist.  Xat.,  v.  5 
2  Tac,  Hht.,  iii.  46. 

3 


Julius  IViscus,  prefect  of  the  prnptorliim  of  Vitrllius.  killed  liimr,elf.     (Tne.,  Tli^f.,  iv.  2.) 
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allowed  sentence  to  be  passed  in  a  few  instances,  and  then  stopped 
these   prosecutions,   often   attended   with   danger.     Antonius   Primus 
was  loudly  vaunting  his  services,  and  had  already  rewarded  himself 
by  laying  hands  on  the  imperial  treasury  and   on  the  house  of   the 
prince     as    if    they   had   been   the   spoils   of  Cremona.^      Mucianus 
treated  him  with  great  consideration ;  he  caused  the  consular  orna- 
ments to  be  decreed  to  him  and  granted  favours  to  all  his  friends  • 
but  lie  took  away  all  power  from  him  and  induced  him  to  appear 
before  Vespasian,  who  received  him  with  honour,  without  bestowing 
upon    him    any    further    mark    of    esteem."^ 
The  war  with  the  Gauls   came   very   oppor- 
tunely   to    deliver    Italy    from    embarrassing 
armies;    there    still    remained    at   Pome   the 
d^isbanded    praetorians    of   Galba,    Otho,    and 
Vitellius,    and    the     Flavian    legionaries     to 
whom   enrolment    in    the    praetorian    cohorts 
had    been    promised.      As    Mucianus    made 
little    haste  to  respond  to  all  these  demands 
a    riot    broke    out;    he    quelled    it,     ofPered 
them   lands   which   they   did   not   want,  and 
ended    by   admitting   them   all   to   the   prte- 
torium.      But    after   the    service    had    been 

organized   he   quietly  dismissed,   one  by  one,   those  who  had  passed 
the  prescribed  age  or  committed  some  fault. 

Domitian  occasioned  him  more  anxiety.  This  young  prince 
nineteen  years  of  age,  had  been  found  with  Sabinus  at  th^  CVipitol' 
and  had  only  escaped  under  favour  of  a  disguise.  On  account  of 
the  danger  he  had  incurred  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  victors 
and  affected  sovereign  airs.  In  one  day  he  distributed  twenty 
places.  Vespasian  wrote  to  him:  -I  must  esteem  myself  happy 
that  you  have  not  thought  of  appointing  an  emperor  also."^  When 
the  revolt  of  the  Gauls  became  known,  Domitian,  jealous  of  his 
brother,    wished    to   take    command    of    the    army   and   left    Pome. 

'  Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  2. 

,...   '  ?^t5'^-''''  ''\^*     ^^"^^^""^  «^°^  ^"^^y  f^'^"!  Home,  the  troops  devoted  to  Primus  and 
prevented  Domitian  from  takin^r  him  to  himself,  inter  comites 

in  ll^^Z  ''.!''  f'''"'i^'  ^'""'^'  """  ''"'•     "^^'---y-  «f  t-o  layers  of  -tlis  of  an  inch 
m  height  by  ^^-^xhs  of  an  inch  m  breadth.     It  is  set  in  a  rinjr 

'  Suet.,  IJom.,  1.  ^' 


Domitian  crowned 
with  Laurel.^ 
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Mucianus,  not  daring  to  quit  him,  followed  him;  but  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  they  learned  of  the  defeat  of  Treveri,  upon  which 
Mucianus  represented  to  the  young  Caesar  that  there  would  be 
little  glory  in  going  to  finish  a  war  which  w\as  ending  of  itself, 
and  decided  him  to  stop  at  Lugdunum.  It  is  believed  that  from 
this  place  Domitian  secretly  sounded  Cerialis  to  ascertain  whether 
the  command  would  be  transferred  to  him  in  case  he  should  repair 
to  the  army.  Cerialis  avoided  a  reply,  and  Domitian,  perceiving 
with  chagrin  that  these  old  politicians  were  making  sport  of  him, 
withdrew  from  all  afPairs ;  henceforth  he  appeared  occupied  only 
with  verses  and  literature.^  His  skilful  tutor  brought  him  back  to 
Eome,  from  which  place  both  went  to  meet  the  emperor. 

Unfortunately  Tacitus  fails  us  again  at  this  point,  and  this 
time  completely.  Nothing  has  been  saved  of  his  Histories  from 
the  middle  of  the  year  70,  and  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the 
mere  biographies  of  Suetonius,  to  the  fragments  of  Dion,  to  the 
abridgments  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutropius.  The  majestic 
stream  from  which  we  have  drawn  and  which  flowed  with  brim- 
ming banks  is  now  only  a  meagre  thread  of  water.  Of  all  the 
emperors  Vespasian  is  the  one  who  loses  the  most  by  this,  for  he 
was,  says  S.  Augustine,  a  very  good  prince  and  very  worthy  of 
being  beloved.'- 

He  came  into  power  at  an  age  when  one  is  no  longer  given 
to  change,  at  sixty  years.  lie  liad  never  been  fond  of  gaming  or 
debauchery,  and  he  maintained  his  health  by  a  frugal  diet,  even 
passing  one  day  every  month  without  eating.  His  life  was  simple 
and  laborious.  When  emperor  lie  always  employed  a  portion  of 
the  night  in  public  affairs;  Pliny  the  Elder  and  many  othei-s  came 
before  day  to  work  with  him;  and  finally,  Thrasea  and  Soranus, 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  senate,  were  his  friends.'  This  soldier 
accustomed  to  discipline,  this  upstart  who  had  known  Avant,  was 
just  the  man  needed  by  the  Empire.  In  the  imperial  palace  he 
made    no    change    in    his    habits,    lived,    as   before,    like    a   simple 

'  Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  8«. 

=  7).  Cir.  Dei,  v.  21.  Suetonius  (J'es-p.,  8)  says  of  him:  Per  totum  imperii  tcvipus  nihil 
hahmt  anhqmus,  quam  prope  ajflictam  nutantemque  rempublicam  stabilire  primo  deinde  et 
ornare.  Aur.  Victor  (./.  Cces.,  9)  speaks  in  the  same  manner:  Ersau^uem  diil fessumgue 
terranon  orbem  hrevi  refecit. 

'  Tac,  Hist.,  iv.  7 ;  Suet.,  Vesp.,  20,  21  ;  Pliny,  Epi^t.,  iii.  5. 
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private  citizen,  his  door  open  to  all,  without  remembering  injuries,^ 
and    without  pride  ;    laughing  at  those  who    desired  to  make   out  'a 
.  genealogy  for  him,  and  replying  to  sarcasms  bv  coarse  ph^isantries 
which  were  always   preferable  to  an  order  into  exile  or  a  sentence 
to  death;    capable  of  gratitude,  a  rare  thing  in   a   prince;   bearing 
to  hear  the  truth  and  counsel.^      He  gave  a  magnificent  dowrv  to 
the  daughter  of   Vitellius,   took  away  none  of  their  paternal  estate 
from    the    children    of    those   who    had   fought   against   him,^^    and 
allowed   Mucianus,    whom   he    twice    decorated    with    the    consular 
purple,   to  assume  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  colleague  rather  than 
of  a  minister;    yet  without  weakness,   even   for   hi's   son  Domitian, 
whom  he  held  in  strict  dependence.     In  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions   of    the    first   imperial    court   he   received   the    great  familiarly 
and  visited  them  at  their  homes  without  formal  preparation.     One 
day    they   sought   to   tease  him  about  a  person  to  whom  the  stars 
had   promised   the   Empire;    he   gave   him   the   consulate.      '^If   lie 
becomes  emperor,"  said  he,    ^'he  will  remember  that  I  conferred  a 
favour  on  him." 

Vespasian  has  not  attained  a  lofty  fame ;  he  is  known  chiefly 
by  the  anecdotes  of  Suetonius  and  Dion.  We  have  carefully 
examined  his  acts,  and  when  we  have  said  that  ho  took  Augustus 
for  a  model,  we  have  given  him  all  the  eulogy  which  his  politic 
spirit  deserves.  He  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  establish  order  in 
the  state,  and  in  the  finances ;  but  he  accomplished  this,  and  if  his 
principate,  like  all  the  others,  made  no  preparations  for  the  future. 
It  did  much  for  the  present.  It  was  a  restorative  reign,  the  effects 
of  which  were  felt  for  several  generations;  this  service  is  as 
valuable  as  the  most  brilliant  victories. 

Following  the  example  of  the  second  Julius,  the  first  of  the 
Flavians  resolved  to  seek  in  the  senate  the  support  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  assembly,  debased  by  so  many  years  of  tyranny, 
needed   as   much  as  it  did    a   century  before  to  be  submitted  to  a 

'  One  of  Nero's  freedinen  who  had  insulted  him  .lurino-  tlie  lifetime  of  that  prince  came 
and  asked  pardon :  Vespasian  repeated  the  insnlt  to  him,  and  with  a  lau-h  dismissed  him  \ 
senator  and  a  knight  having  quarrelled,  the  first  accused  the  second  of  having  brought  reproach 
upon  Ins  rank.  The  prince  decided  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  attack  a  senator  with  scurrilous 
language,  but  that  it  was  fair  to  return  it.     (Suet.,  7>.<;).,  9.) 

'  Patienti.<..i„m,  veri  (Tac,  de  Orat.,  3).     Cf.  Suet.,  Vesp.,  13. 

'  Suet.,  Vesp.,  14. 
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severe  revision.  More  than  this,  the  civil  wars,  intriguers,  and 
debauchery,  had  so  decimated  the  nobility  that,  if  we  may 
believe  an  old  historian,  only  200  gentes  could  at  that  time  be 
enumerated  at  Eonie.  This  exhausting  of  the  aristocratic  blood 
seemed  perilous  with  regard  to  the  gods,  some  of  whose  altars 
were  about  to  be  left  desolate  ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
there  resulted  from  it  a  diminution  of  the  prestige  of  the  city, 
which,  like  the  England  of  our  day,  honoured  large  families  and 
loved  their  wide -spread  existence.  Vespasian  acted  with  resolution. 
Invested  with  the  title  of  censor  in  73,^  with  his  son  Titus  for 
colleague,  he  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the  two  orders  the  members 
deemed  unworthy,  replaced  them  by  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  the  Empire,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  sovereign  pontiff, 
raised  several  of  them  to  the  patriciate.  A  thousand  Italian  or 
provincial  families  came  to  be  added  to  the  200  aristocratic  families 
which  had  survived,  and  constituted  with  these  the  higher  Roman 
society,  from  which  the  candidates  for  all  civil,  military,  and 
religious  functions  were  taken.-  A  proof  of  the  extreme  care  which 
Vespasian  exercised  in  choosing,  as  Suetonius  and  Aurelius  Victor 
express  it,  '^  the  best,"  is  that  in  the  number  of  those  whom  he 
appointed  patricians  were  found  Agricola,  father-in-law  of  Tacitus, 
who  was  from  Xarbonensis,  the  Spaniard  Trajan,  the  Gaul  Antoninus 
— one  the  father,  the  other  the  grandfather  of  glorious  emperors  ;^ 
and   that   he   initiated    the    good    fortune    of   Tacitus,"*   that   of   the 

^  Borgliosi,  CEuvres,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

*  Suetonius  says  {Vesp.,  0):  Aviplissimos  ordmes  exhaustos  cade  varia  ....  supplevit 
.  .  .  .  honestissimo  ....  Italicorum  ac  procincialium  allecto.  Aur,  Victor  {de  CW.,  0)  states 
more  precisely :  Lectis  undique  optiniis  viris  mille  t/entes  compositfp,  quum  ducentas  <egerniiie 
reperisset,  e.vtinctis  sceviti'a  tyramionim  plensque.  In  thi;*  phrase,  gentes  cannot  be  taken  to 
mean  *' patrician  families."  At  the  time  of  Aur.  Victor  the  very  name  of  patrician,  in  the 
antique  sense  of  the  word,  had  disappeared,  since  it  is  found  for  the  last  time  in  the  edict  of 
Diocletian  upon  the  maximum,  and  Gains  had  long  before  said  that  the  gentilicinm  jus  no 
longer  existed.  Hadrian's  secretary,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  reform  of  Vespasian, 
does  not  speak  of  gentes,  and  his  reasoning  indicates  that  the  patriciate  not  being  obligatory 
except  for  certain  religious  functions,  they  were  not  required  to  be  lavish  of  a  title  still  greatly 
respected,  since  the  emperors  assumed  it  at  their  accession,  but  whicli  was  of  very  little  account 
in  the  State.  This  profusion  had  lessened  the  value  of  it  at  a  time  when  political  reasons 
advised  the  preservation  of  its  illustrious  character.  Aur.  Victor,  in  De  Vir.  ill.  14,  employs 
indifferently  the  words  gens  and  familia;  his  thousand  gentes,  then,  were  a  thousand  families 
called  to  Rome  :  a  part  for  the  senate,  a  part  for  the  equestrian  oi'der,  some  for  the  patriciate, 
others  for  offices,  for  the  ranks  (alleotwi  inter  prrpton'os,  etc.). 

^  Tac,  Agric.yi)  :  Inter  patricios  adscivit,     Capitolinus,  Ant.  Pius,  1,  and  Anton.  Philos.,  1. 

*  Tac,  Hist.,  i.  1. 


Cornutus  Tertullus  of  whom  Pliny  the  Younger  speaks  with  so 
high  commendation,^  of  Licinius  Sura,  whom  Trajan  made  almost 
his  colleague,  of  the  Moor  Lusius  Quietus,  one  of  tlie  most  skilful 
generals  of  that  epoch,  in  fact,  of  so  many  others,  old  Eomans  or 
new  men,  whom  he  sought  out  in  all  conditions  and  in  all  the 
provinces. 

Claudius  had  understood  that  this  mode  of  recruiting  the 
senate  was  a  necessity  of  the  imperial  government;  IS^ero  himself 
had  summoned  to  high  functions  the  Aquitanian  Vindex  and  a 
converted  Jew,  Tiberius  Alexander.  But 
no  emperor  since  Caesar  had  applied  this 
liberal  policy  so  largely  as  Vespasian. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
no  information  concerning  this  renewal  of 
the  Eoman  nobility :  an  important  event, 
the  echo  of  which  is  found  under  Domi- 
tian  in  the  lines  of  Statins,'  and  which 
had  for  its  sequel  the  happy  epoch  of  the 
Antonines.  This  aristocracy,  borrowed 
by  Vespasian  from  the  provincial  cities, 
where  it  had  been  trained  to  public  affairs, 
where  it  had  acquired  a  taste  for  economy, 

simplicity,  and  order,  brought  into  Rome  pure  morals,  with  which 
the  descendants  of  the  proconsuls  of  the  Eepublic  were  no  longer 
acquainted— that  gilded  gouth  whose  abominable  acts  of  licence  we 
have  seen  under  Nero.  It  will  furnish  the  great  emperors  of  the 
second  century,  the  skilled  lieutenants  who  will  second  them,  and 
senators  who  will  hereafter  conspire  only  at  long  intervals,  because, 
unmindful  at  length  of  Brutus  and  CVato,  whose  images  are  no 
longer  erected  in  the  atrium  of  these  new  houses,  they  will  rarely 

Epist.,  v.  15.  Cornutus  had  been  allectus  inter  pratorios  by  Vespasian  during  his 
censorship  (Orelli,  3,659).  We  may  cite  also  C.  Fulvius  Servihanus,  who  had  exercised  the 
highest  magistracy  at  Nemausus  (Herzog,  p.  123)  :  Q.  Aur.  Pactumius  Clemens,  of  Cirta,  the 
first  African  honoured  with  the  consulate  (L.  Renier,  Inscr.  de  VAlg.,  Nos.  1,807  and  1,808); 
C.  Salv.  Liberalis  Nonius  Bassus,  who  was  four  times  quinquennalis  and  the  patron  of  Pollentia, 
but  who  resided  at  Rome,  where  he  became  known  as  an  advocate  (Borghesi,  vol.  iii.  p.  178)  ; 
the  Spaniard  Herennius  Senecio,  etc. 

Silv.,  iii.  3,  143  :  ....  In  cuneos  populum  quum  duait  equestres. 
'  Bust,   crowned  with  laurel,   on  lapis-lazuli.      Mutilated   cameo,   ^ths   of  an  inch  by 
^V^8  ;  to  whom  attributed  is  uncertain.     (Cabinet  de  France,  No.  239  of  the  Catalogue.) 
VOL.    IV.  jjU 


M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  (Trajan 
the  Father).^ 
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yield  to  the  evil  teniptutions  wliicli  gave  their  predecessors  their 
iUustrious  uuiiie,  the  iuflueiice  of  wealth  and  the  fatality  of  great 
ineiiiories. 

To  the  seuate,  thus  renewed  and  become  the  true  representa- 
tion of  the  Empire,  Yespa!<ian  submitted  all  important  matters.  He 
was  present  regularly  at  the  discussions,  and  when  he  addressed  a 
message  to  the  Fathers,  it  was  his  sons  and  not  his  qmestor  ^vho 
went    to    read    it.       By    his    liberal    acts   he    made    up  ^to    several 

senators  the  census  required,  and 
established  in  aid  of  the  poor  of 
consular  rank  an  annual  fund  of 
500,000  sesterces.^ 

Suetonius  renders  him  this 
testimony,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  cite  a  single  individual 
unjustly  punished  in  his  reign, 
at  least  unless  it  were  in  his 
absence  or  without  his  know- 
ledge.2  He  loved  to  dispense 
justice  himself  in  the  Forum  ;  and 

Vespasian  (r...o.^.iVW,  pi.  oO,Xo.O).        '"^    ^^^^'    ^^    '^^^^^    ^^'^    ^^^^^^«    «^" 

the  civil  war  by  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  innumerable  cases  which  crowded  the  rolls  of  the 
centumviri,  he  instituted  a  commission  of  judges  dra^^•n  by  lot,  to 
restore  what  had  been  seized  unlawfully  in  the  disorders  of  the 
times.  In  the  same  spirit  he  tore  up  all  the  treasury  certificates, 
so  as  to  inherit  nothing  from  those  unhappy  times. 

The  legions,  who  had  made  and  unmade  iive  emperors  in  two 
years,  were  no  longer  attentive  to  the  ancient  discipline.  He 
brought  them  back  to  it,  and  i)utting  in  practice  the  saying  of 
Galba,  he  chose  his  soldiers  and  did  not  buy  them.     Tlie  mutinous 


*  Suet..  7>.v;)..  17. 

=  Suet.,  J'eMp.,  1.5.  "He  deplored,"  he  adds,  "even  the  most  just  punishments."  An 
author  of  tlie  seventh  century,  John  of  Antioch,  who  seems  to  have  drami  from  ^ood  authorities, 
says  also  :  .  .  .  .  Oirujc  i,v  yTriog  Kai  Trpoarjvng  (^g  nn^i  Tag  dg  avrov  «  Ka\  H,v  fiaaiXiiav  yivofi^vag 
afxapriag  Tripa  TincopHnOaL  <f>vyng  ....  {Frat/m.  Hist.  Grac.,xo].  iv.  p.  678,  Didot).  Suidas 
(v.  BtaTa<jtav6g)  and  Eutropius  (vii.  13)  say  that  Vespasian  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
beet  princes  who  have  ever  reigned  :  .  .  .  .  optimi^  vomparandus.  [The  m.^e  of  J.  Sahinus 
the  Gaul  and  his  wife  Eponina,  already  related,  is  a  sad  exception.— i^^/.] 
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were   subdued,   the  conquerors   even   waited   long   for  the   promised 
rewards.^ 

The  morals  of  the  times  were  bad;  he  did  more  than  the  laws 
to  reform  them-he  set  good  examples.  A  young  man  coming 
much  perfumed  to  thank  him  for  the  gift  of  a  prefecture,  he 
turned  away  from  him  with  an  air  of  disgust,  saying  in  a  stern 
voice,  ''I  had  rather  you  smelt  of  garlic,''  and  revoked  his  appoint- 
ment. Cato  could  not  have  done  it  better.  Accordingly,  Tacitus 
dates  from  this  reign  a  salutary  change.  ^^A  aspasian,"  says  he,  ''at 
his  table  and  in  his  garments  recalled  ancient  simplicity.  '  The 
desire  to  please  and  to  resemble  the  prince  accomplished  more  than 
laws,   punishments,  and  fear." 

In  his  work   of    restoration  he    included,  after  the  example  of 

Augustus,    the   official   worship,   and  he   also   attempted   to   rekindle 

expiring  piety.     We  can  only  catch  a  glimpse 

of  this  reform  in  the  obscurity  which  envelops 

the    entire    history     of    this    prince;     but    he 

laboured  to  tliis  end,  for  inscriptions  whicli  are 

still  to  be  read  celebrate  him  as  ^'the  restorer 

of  the  ancient  rites,   religious   ceremonials,  and 

sacred  edifices.''"^      One    of   the    temples  wliich  _^_ 

he  built   was   dedicated    to   a  strange   divinity.  Third  Temple  of  the  (^.pitol, 

to  Claudius ;    but    Claudius  was   the  author  of      '"'''"'^  ^''  ^^^n^asian.^^ 

his  good   fortune ;     besides,    having   been   made   (Uvm^   he  ought  to 

have  his  priests  and  altars ;  it  was  according  to  law. 

Vespasian  was  not  fond  of  the  shows,  especially  those 
of  gladiators,  and  in  the  whole  Empire  he  gave  permission  only 
to  the  Ephesians  to  institute  new  games.  ]]ut  he  multiplied 
the  number  of  buildings,  for  he  wished,  like  Augustus,  that  the 
people  might  gain  their  living  by  labour.  An  engineer  agreed 
to    convey    some    immense    columns    into    the    C\-ipitol   at   a   small 

•  The  soldiers  of  the  fleet  petitioned  for  shoes,  on  account  of  the  frequent  journevs  thev  had 
to  make  from  Puteoli  or  Ostia  to  Rome :  he  obliged  them  to  go  barefoot.    (Suet     lisp    8  ) 

^  Cf.  Orelli,  Nos.  746,  1,460,  im,  2,364.  Vespasian  had,  in  his  turn,  his  priest.s  sodales 
and  sevin  Flaiiale.'^  (Id.,  Nos.  i>,370  and  2,375). 

'  On  this  coin  are  very  distinctly  seen  the  six  Corinthian  columns  of  ihefac^ade,  the  statues 
of  the  three  divmities  of  the  Capitol,  Jupiter  seated  between  Minerva  and  .Tuno  who  are 
standing.  The  tympanum  presents  the  same  figures  in  the  same  disposition,  two  men  striking 
the  anvil  at  the  angles.  At  the  summit  of  the  pediment,  the  quadriga  which  previously 
adorned  the  first  two  edifices.     (Saglio,  Dirt,  dos  Antiq.,  p.  003  and  fig.  \,\X^.) 
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expense;  he  ordered  a  large  sum   to  be  paid  him,  but  declined   his 
proposal,    saving:     ^'Suffer   me   to    find    maintenance   for    the    poor 
people/-  '       Immediately    on   his   return   to    his    capital    he    set    to 
work   with    such   ardour   that   at   the    expiration    of   a   few    months 
''the   streets   of   Eome,    rendered    impassable   by   the    misfortune  of 
the   times,"   were   found  to  be    in  good  condition  for  travel."     The 
same  solicitude  extended  to  the  provinces.''     lie  repaired  the  aque- 
ducts,  enlarged  the  sources   which   supplied  the  fountains  of  Eome,' 
and,  to  cause  the  ruins  to  disappear  which  encumbered  it  since  the 
great  conflagration  of  Xero,  he  permitted  whoever  would  to  occupy 
the  vacant  ground  and  build  upon  it   if    th(^  proprietors   neglected 
to  do    so.     They   had   begun,    by   his  orders,    tlie   reconstruction    of 
the  (Vipitol,   but  tlie  w(»rk  progressed  slowly.      AVhen    he    returned 
he  himself  put  his  hand  to  the  work  of  clearin*?  awav  the  rubbish 
and   carried    stones    upon    his    shoulder.      After   that  no   one   dared 
refuse   to   work.      Three   thousand   tables   of   brass,    on  which  were 
engraved   the    senatus-consulta   and   the    plebiscita    relating    to    the 
alliances,  treaties,   and  privileges   granted  to   different   peoi)les,    had 
been   destroyed   in   the  burning  of  the  temple.     He  ordered  search 
to  be  made  everywhere   for   copies   of   the   acts,    and   reconstructed 
the  archives  of  national  history.      Augustus   had   raised   two   altars 
to  Peace;  Vespasian  built  a  temple  to  her,  in  which  he  deposited 
the  most  precious  spoils  of  Jerusalem;^  and  in  order  the  better  to 
show  to  the  world  his  peaceful  intentions,   the  old   general    closed, 
for  the  sixth  time,  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus.      He  built  a 
forum    surrounded    by    colonnades,    in    addition    to    those    already 
existing,  and  commenced,  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, a  mountain  of  stone  of  which  three-foui-ths  remain  standing 
to-day,    striking    the    beholder    with    amazement     and    admiration. 
Eighty-seven  thousand  spectators  were  accommodated  on  its  gigantic 
tiers.      A    colossal    statue    raised    near    by    for    IS'ero,    but    which 
Yespasian  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  gave  it   its  name,   the  Coliseum. 


quod  Has  urhis 


^  Suet.,  J'esj\,  18. 

'  Inscription  of  the  year  71  (Orelli,  No.  742)  voted  bv  the  senate: 
neyliyeiitia  super,  tempor.  corniptas  impeusa  sua  restituit. 

'  ^n  mseription  of  Thyatira  in  Asia  Minor,  of  the  year  75,  bears:    Vias  facieyidas  ncravit 
{CI.  L.,  vol.  m.  No.  470). 

V  .  .  .  aquas  Curtiam  et  Cceruleam  sua  impensa  urhi  re.^tifuit  (Orelli,  No.  5o) 
'  The    Temple    of    Peace,  dedicated  by   Ve>pnsian    in    77,  was  destroved  by  fire    under 
tommodus.     It  seems  that  Constantine  substituted  his  basilica  for  it. 
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He  exteudod  the  poman-ium  ;    it  was   his  right,  given    him   by   his 
victories.' 

In  Italy  he  excavated  a   tunnel   under  a  mountain,   to  give  a 
more   gentle   descent    to   the    Flaminian   Way,    and    he    rebuilt    at 
Ilerculaneum  the  tenii)le  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  which  had  been  thrown 
down    by    an    earthquake.'-      He 
attempted  to  stop   the   continual  en- 
croachments   of    private    persons    on 
the    public    domain:     at    Rome     he 
ordered   the    C^ollege    of   Pontiffs    to 
make    one    of    these    inquests;^     at 
Pompeii  he  sent  a  tribune  to  measure 
the  localities,  hear  the  complaints,  and 
render  to  the  city  what  pertained  to 
it :  ^    Vesuvius    was    soon    to    bring 
into   harmony    both    proprietors    and 
trespassers  by  taking  all  unto  itself, 
even  the  road  of  tombs  which  leads 
to  the  enshrouded  city.     In  the  pro- 
vinces he  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense 
cities   ruined   by   earthquakes   or   by 
tire ;    he    constructed    roads   without 
molesting  the  bordering   proprietors,'" 
he    erected    useful    monuments,    and 
terminated     the     disputes     of     com- 
munities    with     reference     to     their 
boundaries. 

It    is    not,     therefore,    clear    why    ^Ji"eiva,  found  near  the  T.Mnple  of  Peace 
Q,     i.       •  oj_  .  ,.  ('"^f'ltiie  of  the  Vatican,  J/^^s^  P/o 

buet(mm8,      after      enumerating      his  c/em.,  pi.  u). 

expenditures,  of  which  some  were  necessities  and  others  bene- 
factions, should  have  applied  to  him  a  reproach  which  has  clung  to 
his  memory,  that  of  a  sordid  and  culpable  avarice.  According  to 
this  writer— who  listens  at  every  keyhole,   and  accepts    from    every 

*  Aucfi«  P.  R.  flnibii.<i,  pomwrhnn  amjyliavemnt  ferminavenmtque  (C.  /.  Z.,  vi.  No.  1,2.32). 
'  Orelli,  Xo.  744,  in  the  year  76. 
'  M,  No.  .S.261. 

*  Id.,  Xo.  .3.262. 

*  Infnrfis  rultonhii.x  (Aur.  Victor,  de  (Ws..  1':  ():r]li,  Xo.  |.(>;;i  ) 
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gossip  suspicious  anecdotes  and  authentic  information,   official  state- 
ments   and    witticisms,    without    concerning    himself    whether    one 
portion    of    his   story   does  not  destroy  some  other— Vespasian  sold 
magistracies  to   applicants  and  pardon   to  those   under  prosecution; 
bought   up   certain   commodities   to   sell   again   at  retail;    permitted 
the   governors   to   pillage,   reserving   the   right   to   make   them    dis- 
gorge,  like   sponges,    which   he   allowed   to  fill  themselves  in    the 
provinces   but   which   he   squeezed  at   Rome.      Such  customs  would 
have    constituted    a    detestable    government,    itself    organizing    the 
squandering  of  its  own  resources.      Vespasian,  a  soldier   trained   to 
discipline  and  order,   certainly  did  not   possess   these,  and   we   find 
no  trace  of  them  in  the  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us.     The 
selections  that  we  know  to  have  been  made  by  him  are  excellent: 
in  Britain,   Frontinus  and   Agricola,   whom  Tacitus   treats   as   great 
men;    in   Asia,    Silius    Italicus,    who,    on    the   testimony   of    Pliny, 
g-ained  to  himself  much  glory  there.'     We  have  seen  that  he  i^re- 
pared   the    forttme    of     Trajan,    that     of    the    Antonines,    and    he 
honoured  the  consulate  by  calling  to   it  the  celebrated   jurisconsult 
Pegasus. 

Suetonius  also  shows  us  Vespasian  sharing  with  his  frcedmeu 
the  profits  which  they  derived  for  certain  favours.  One  day 
the  servant  who  was  in  charge  of  his  litter  halted,  on  pretext  that 
one  of  the  mules  had  cast  a  shoe,  and  a  parlv  to  a  law-suit  was 
just  in  tun.'  to  prefer  a  request.  "How  much  have  you  gained 
by  shoeing  your  mule  ? "  he  asked  of  the  attendant,  and  exacted 
one-half  of  the  gratuity.  One  of  his  freedmen  solicited  a  steward- 
ship for  a  pretended  brother;  the  emperor  sent  for  the  candidate, 
made  him  count  out  the  promised  sum  and  gave  him  the  place. 
The  deputies  of  a  town  came  to  announce  to  him  that  a  sum  of 
money  had  been  voted  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  erect  a  statue  to 
him.  "Put  it  here,"  said  Vespasian  extending  liis  hand,  "the 
base  is  all  ready."  Add  to  this  also,  if  desired,  the  surname  of 
Six  Oboh,  which  the  Alexandrians  gave  him,  and  the  parody  of 
the  buffoon  at  his  funeral:  "How  much  will  my  funeral  procession 
cost?  Ten  nullion  sesterces?  Give  me  100,000,  and  throw  me 
into   the   Tiber ; "    and   about   the   money    from   a   certain    tax,    of 

'  Tac,  Af/ric.  17  ;   P]iiiy,  Epist,  iii.  7. 
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which  Vespasian  said  to  his  son  who  had  opposed  it:  '^I)o  you 
find  that  this  money  has  a  bad  smell?"  ^  All  this  is  certainly 
lacking  in  dignity;  but  may  they  not  be  good  tricks  played  by 
an  old  man  who  loved  to  laugh,  or  rather  slanders,  put  in  circula- 
tion by  the  line  society  of  Eome,  by  those  elegant  debauchees  of 
the  court  of  Nero,  who  could  not  be  consoled  as  they  saw  this 
plebeian  upstart  counting  the  money  of  the  State,  which  the  heir 
of  the  Julii  Hung  to  them  in  feasts  and  orgies ;  to  them,  to  be 
prodigal  was  '--to  act  the  C^iesar."*^  Let  us  leave  these  wretched 
matters  and  come  to  serious  history. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  budget 
of  the  Empire,  and  that,  according  to  all  probabilities,  its  resources 
were  not  great.  Under  Domitian  an  increase  of  one-third  in  the 
payments  to  the  troops  ruined  the  cerarium  militare^  although  it 
was  fed  by  the  largest  revenues  of  the  State.^  The  bad  princes 
guarded  against  this  financial  deficiency  by  the  law  of  majesty, 
but  Vespasian  did  not  know  how  to  "audit  his  accounts''  after 
the  fashion  of  Caligula  and  Nero.'*  Yet,  for  nearly  ten  years'  the 
government  had  done  nothing  for  the  Empire,  and  to  the  ruins 
caused  by  carelessness  of  power  were  added  those  which  arose 
from  internal  dissensions;  all  public  service  was  suffering.  A 
multitude  of  creditors  were  presenting  their  claims  to  the  treasury; 
many  cities  demanded  that  they  should  be  assisted  in  rebuilding 
their  temples,  their  walls;  and  ih^  reconstruction  of  their  Capitol 
alone,  that  is  to  say  of  their  national  sanctuary,  must  have  cost 
enormous  sums;  but  still  more  was  required  to  repair  the  bridges, 
the   highways;    to   erect   the    ca^tra  statlva    torn    down    at   certain 


^  This  tax  on  urinals  really  existed,  and  many  others  of  like  character:  on  manure,  on 
feewers,  on  courtesans,  on  dogs,  etc.  Aur.  Victor  {de  C(P8.,  9)  says :  Satis  comtat,  cBrarii  inopia 
ac  lahe  urhiuvi  novas  eum,  neque  aVquandiu  postea  habitas  vectigalium  peyisiones  exqtdsivitse. 
He  afterwards  enumerates  the  works  executed  by  Vespasian,  and  adds :  Qua  tot  tanfaque  hrevi 
confecta,  prudentiam  magis  quam  amritiam  prohavtre.  He  is  also  reproached  for  having  taken 
from  certain  colonies  lands  not  yet  conceded,  suhseciva,  to  sell  them  for  the  profit  of  tlie 
treasury.  He  would  have  done  better,  as  Domitian  did  (Suet.,  Dom.,  9),  to  leave  the  lands  in 
dispute  to  the  colonists,  who  would  have  ended  by  utilizing  them;  but  this  measure  was  still 
one  of  the  least  onerous  to  meet  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

^  Kaiaaptvtiv ;  this  is  the  saying  of  the  Alexandrians  against  Vespasian :  "  He  does  not 
know  how  to  act  the  Caesar."     (Dion,  Ixvi.  8.) 

•■'  Suet.,  Dom.,  12.     On  the  (srarium  ynil.  see  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  13. 

*  He  did  not  like  the  law  of  majesty  and  did  not  apply  it  in  its  rigour,  Cf.  Dion,  Ixvi.  9 ; 
Aur.  Victor,  de  Ctes.,  9;  Eutropius,  vii.  13;  Suidas,  v.  Vittnramavog. 
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points    by     the    barbarians  ;     to     establish    numerous     colonics     of 
veterans,    to    render    the    legions    more    docile,    and    to   lessen    the 
expenditures   for   the   army;    to   fill   the   arsenals    emptied   by    the 
civil    war,    and    to    provide   for   the   expenses   which   the    military 
reorganization   of    the    frontiers   necessitated.      We  have  no   know- 
ledge  of   the  wars   of   Vespasian,    except    that    three    times   in    the 
year   71    he   assumed   the   title  of  imperator,  and  three  times  again 
the  following   year.     But  when  we  see  him  making  C'appadocia  an 
imperial  proconsular  i)rovince  with  numerous  garrisons  to  check  the 
incursions   which  desolated  it ;  and.  towards  the  Danube,  extending 
his   influence   over  the   barbarians   even   bevond   the   Borysthcnes  •'' 
when    we    read    in    Tacitus    that    Velleda,    the    prophetess   of    the 
Bructeri,  was  at  that  time  brought  a  captive  to  Rome;  that  (Wialis 
vanquished    the    Brigantes    and    Frontinus    the    Silures,    we    must 
beheve  that  Vespasian  made  a  vigorous  effort  along  the  whole  line 
of    his   outposts   to    impress   upon    foreign   nations   respect   for    the 
Roman  name,  which  two  years  of  anarchy  had  singularly  dimiuLshed. 
These  expeditions,  even  when  successful,  were  a  .source  of  expense. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  that  severe  economy   which  appeared  to 
the   prodigal    and    light-minded   a   shameful   stinginess.      Vespasian 
one  day   declared  to  the  Conscript  Fathers  that  4,000,000,000  ses- 
terces, or  according  to  another  version  40,000,000,000,  wei^e  needed 
by   him    to   restore  everything   to   good   condition.^      Ee   conducted 
this    work   of  reparation    with   boldness,    re-establishing    the    taxes 
abolished   under   Galba,    creating   new   ones,  and   augmenting   those 
of  the  provinces.     It  was  as  much  for  this  financial  reorganization 
of    the    Empire    that   he   had   himself   appointed   censor   as   for   its 
pohtical  and   moral  reorganization.     The   register   of  the   survey   of 
lands,    which    he    caused    to    be    drawn   up,    aided   in    discovering 
numerous  estates  and   persons  who   were  freed   from   taxes   or   had 
not  been  entered  upon  the  rolls.      He  had  them  included,  and  the 


'  Orelli,  No.  7oO. 

(Sue,'  ^"!!!"l6,  °' '""'';:'  T  '™^'  y-*"^-.-  •»  milliard,.,  if  we  retain  .nadringn.ties 
(Suet.,  » e^j,.,  16).  bee  in  the  Fragmenta  UUtorkomm  firiec,  vol.  iv.  p  578  I  lid  Dido n  two 
passages  fron,  John  of  Aotiocb  and  Suidaa  very  favourable  t^  Ve.paailn!  .  ^  j  :  ^ 
o.,  ,,  ra,,,U..,axX   ,  ra,  ir,^o.ia,  ^,,,a,  i.ouno.     Aur.  Victor  (&  C^s.,0)  is  very  flvrur  b  e 

io?d::d\ii^;r  ,;:'5r'^ '"-'  "^  -- '-"  --^"•'-^  ^-  -/p—  -<*  •"- -^ 
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tribute  of  several  provinces  was  found  to  have  doubled.'  Nero  had 
foolishly  bestowed  iininunitie.s  with  lavish  hand;  Vespasian  with- 
drew them,  and  created  an  additional  profit  to  the  treasury  by 
forming  new  provinces,  new  taxable  material.  This  is  what  he 
sought  when  he  took  away  the  franchises  from  eight  states  which 
had  remained  free,  and  whicli  for  the  most  part  had  made  very  ill 
use  of  their  liberties.  We  comprehend  all  these  measures.  Thev 
are  those  of  a  statesman  who  knows  how  to  find  resources  to  meet 
necessary  expenses. 

He    even    opened    a    new    source    of    permanent    expenditure. 
Eude  as  he  was   in   his   manners  and  in  Jiis  language,   the  son  of 
the   publican    of   Eeate  understood  the  influence  of   letters  and  the 
arts,    and    lie    protected    them    ''by   granting   rich   perquisites   and 
magnificent    presents   to    celebrated   poets;'-    to    famous    artists— to 
the  one,   for  instance,   who  restored  the  YenuF   of  Cos,  and  to  the 
statuary  who  repaired  the  Colossus.     He  even  constituted  an  annual 
grant  of  100,000  sesterces  (20,000  francs)  to  the   Latin  and  Greek 
professors  of  rhetoric.''     Quintilian,  who  first  received  it,  retained  it 
for  twenty  years,   and  was  in  addition  honoured  with  the  consular 
ornaments.     It  is   said  that   this   unwonted  liberality^- -which  gives 
to  the  veteran  soldier  to-day  a  claim  to  the  eulogium  of  the  friends 
of   letters— arose   less   from   a   lively  appreciation  of  literature  than 
from  a  desire  to  control  it,  and  it  was  the  first  instance  of  placing 
intellectual  affairs  under  the  official  hand  of  the  State.      Doubtless 
Vespasian   had    no   such   purpose,    and    simply  followed    the  current 
of   opinion.       The    wants    of    a    polished    society    developed   in   the 
midst  of   a  rich   and    tranquil    empire.       The    Eomans,    who    could 
no  longer    act    and    knew    not    how   to    think    outside    the    round 
of    Greek    ideas,    occupied    their    protracted    leisure    in    making    in 
prose  and  verse  continual  variations  on  familiar  themes.     Everybody 
wrote    and    declaimed,    and    as    they   had   prudenteH   to    solve    legal 
difficulties,  they   desired    to    have   masters    to  elucidate   questions  of 


'  Frontiu.,  de  Colon.,  ap.  Goes.,  126  and  146 ;  Suet.,  Vesp.,  16. 

""  Suetonius  doubtless  alludes  to  the  gift  of  500,000  sesterces  which  Vespasian,  on  the 
testimony  of  Tacitus  {de  Orat,  0),  made  to  a  famous  poet  of  this  time,  Saleius  Bassus,  of  whom 
we  have  no  knowledge. 

^  Augustus  had  already  treated  in  a  like  manner  Verrius  Flaccus,  son  of  a  freedmun,  the 
most  celebrated  master  of  his  time  and  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  education  of  his  grandsons. 
(Suet.,  de  lUust.  Gravim.,  17.) 
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grammar  iiud  rhetoric.  Private  persons  established  schools,  libraries, 
and  scholarships  in  favour  of  poor  young  men ;  the  cities  appointed 
public  professors,  or,  as  we  say,  founded  chairs  of  instruction.'  The 
State  did  as  the  cities  did. 

Besides,    all   that   hitherto   had   been   free   activity  and  private 
industry    came   under   regulation   and   took    its   place    in    the    great 
machine  constructed   by  the  emperors.      Already  under  Xero  physi- 
cians had  been  placed  in  the  line  of  official  and  municipal  organiza- 
tion, by  giving  a  salary,   immunities,   and  a   title  to  the  i)hysicians 
of  the  city  or  quarter,   archiatri  populares,  and   to  the  physicians  of 
the   palace,   archiatri  palatini^   all    of   whom    ended    by    exercisino-  a 
sort   of   authority  over   the  rest  of  their  profession.     Vespasian  did 
the  same  for  letters.      By  giving  them  a  position  at  court  and  \\\ 
the    State   he   obeyed   that   spirit   of   classification    which   had   been 
infused    into    the    imperial    government    by    Augustus.       Thus    the 
administration,   like   the  devil-fish   which   in   the   free    ocean  arrests 
and   devours   all    that  passes  within    its    reach,    was    going    to    seize 
and  enfold  gradually  that  which  before  had   enjoyed   a   free  exist- 
ence.     When  it  shall  have  succeeded  in  this  work  of  absorption  it 
will  have  suppressed  all  movement,  all  life.      The  perfection  of  the 
system  will  be,  for  the  Empire,  rigidity  and  then  death. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that  a  part  of  the  men  of 
letters  determined  henceforth  to  draw  from  this  fount  which  was 
opened  to  them,  and  calmed  down  their  eloquence.  Others  con- 
tinued their  declamations  against  '^the  tyrants." 

In  suppressing  civil  war  and  political  activity  the  government 
had  thrown  out  of  employment  many  persons  who,  after  tlie  pro- 
scriptions of  the  triumvirs,  as  among  us  after  the  Terror,  had 
deemed  themselves  so  happy  in  being  alive  that  they  had  for  many 
years  demanded  nothing  more,  and  gladly  repeated  the  line  of  the 
poet : 

Deiis  yiohis  hrec  otia  fecit. 

The   peaceful   and   admired   reign    of   Augustus    is   due  to  this 

'  Pliiiy,  Einst.,  1.  8:  iv.  13 :  .  .  .  .  Annuns  mmptm  in  alimnitn  in</i-nuorum  ....  miilti'-- 
in  locU  ....  imrrept„m  pul.tice  conducuntur.  They  also  enjoyed  important  privileges.  All 
tl.o..e  >/ui  p,M,;.  jm-milm-,  promnt  a>i'j^-t.  x;;vii.  i.  6,  ?  5),  philosophers,  rhetorieiaiTs,  pniin- 
iiKinn.is,  were  exempt  from  trusteeships,  from  priestly  offices,  from  municipal  services,  from  the 
militia.  an.l  the  ohli<ration  to  act  as  juclijes  in  the  trihnnals  or  go  on  legations  to  the  emperor. 
Pliy.aicians.  TTimMtvTni.  id  esf  eirnilut.iri-x.  linil  thi'  .«nme  privileff..?.     .■<,...  chnp.  hwiii.  «  4. 
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universal  lassitude  quite  as  much  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  prince  • 
but   lu   the    long   run,   repose   wearies,   admiration   palls,    and   enmi 
tires   even   of   happiness.      Since    the   reign   of   Tiberius   there   had 
been   formed   m    Rome  an  opposition  party,  scantily  endowed  with 
Ideas  and  political  sense,  rich  in  that  piquant  wit  which  delights  in 
scandal,  in  empty  and  high-sounding  words,  the  delight  of  the  idle 
m    the    salons   and   under   the   porticoes.     It  was  not  a  party  with 
definite   plans    and    ready   to   become    a    government,    but   isolated 
M.alcontents,   incapable   of  action,  and  yet  quite   capable,   as  Seneca 
the   Elder   says,    of   risking   their  heads  for  a  witticism.     By  their 
side   were   the   cynic   and   Stoic    philosophers,    two   sects   quite    in- 
different   to    politics,    but   wtich    furnished    to    weak    brains    fine 
themes    for    declamation    against    society   and    the   State.      "These 
men,"  said  Mucianus,    "  are  filled  with  a   foolish  pride.     Let  your 
beard  grow,  raise  your  eyebrows,  wrap  yourself  in  a  ragged  cloak 
and  go  without  shoes-that  is  what  constitutes  a  wise,  courageous, 
and  just  man.     The  rest  are  worthy  only  of  contempt.     The  nobles 
are  fools,  lesser  men  are  small-minded,  the  handsome  man  is  impure 
the   rich   a   robber,    the   poor   a    servant.'"      Juvenal,    the    echo    of 
the   popular  antipathy  against  these  fiery  moralists  who  pretend  to 
speak    their    mind    to   tlio   crowd  as  they  do  to  a  prince,   is  harder 
yet   about   these    "hypocrites."      Vespasian,  by  his  censorship,  had 
furnished    them   with   recruits,    in   expelling   from    the    senate    and 
trom  the  equestrian  order  persons  of  bad  character,  who  afterwards 
concealed  their  rancour  beneath  the  philosopher's  cloak.     Such  was 
that    Palfurius    Sui-a    who,    to    please    Nero,    had   contended   in   the 
arena    against    a    young    girl    from    Lacedfemon,    and   from    whom 
\  espasian  had  taken  his  di.shonoured  consular  toga.      This  disgrace 
made   of   liini    a    Stoic   and   an   austere   person,-'   who  clamoured  for 
liberty  and  popular  government  up  to  the  moment  when,  taken  into 
favour    again    by    JJomitian,    he    became   the   most   greedy   of    the 
delators,  and  then  laboured,   as  jurisconsult,  to  establish  the  theory 
of  the  absolute  rights  of  th,.  emperor.    In  the  time  of  those  princes 
who    easily    pronounced    sentence    of    death,    these    men    had    said 
nothing,  wrapped  in  their  silence ;  a  sad  and  resigned  attitude  had 
then   been   sufficient   for   their   dignity;    under   the   free   and    easv 

^  Excerpt  a  Vat.,  apud  Dion,  Ixvi.  12. 
'  Juvenal,  Schol.  ad  Sat.,  iv.  08. 
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Vespasian     they     spoke,    accused,    and    inveif?hed.       At    first     the 
emperor  paid  no  attention  to    these    clamours;    their  virtue  became 
indignant   at    this   indifference,    and   as   they   incurred   tlie    risk    of 
being  forgotten  they  invited  persecution,   thinking   that    this   woukl 
give  them  glory  without   martyrdom.     Some  even,   intoxicated  with 
pride   and   insolence   at    the    impertui'bable   coolness   of   the   prince, 
proceeded  to  brave  every  peril  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  this  harm- 
ful tranquillity.     At  last  an  old  law  of  the  Eepublic,  which  expelled 
strangers  from  the  city,  was  invoked  against  them.'      (Ine  of  them 
who  had  been  condemned  to  banishment  because  he  publicly  taught 
that    the    government    of     one     was    the    worst    government,    was 
niformed  of  the  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  harangue  which  he  was 
at  that  moment  making  against  monarchy ;  he  continued  his  speech 
Another,    likewise    punished   by    exile,    sees    the    en.peror    coming. 
Instead    of   rising,    or   at    least    saluting    the    head    of    the    Roman 
world,   he  insults  him.      Vespasian  contented    himself   ^^•ith    saying: 
"  You  are  doing  your  best  to  make  me  take  awav  your  life,  but^l 
do  not  kill  a  yelping  cur."     A  third,  Diogenes,  constituting  himself 
censor  of    the  morals  of   the   palace,  openly   inveighed  against  Titus 
in    the    theatre    on    account    of    his    liukou    with    (Jlueen    Berenice; 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  beaten  with  rods.      Ileras,   his  comi.aniou' 
at  once  recommenced,   adding  a  ma.ss   of  insults  against  the  i)eople- 
they  cut  off  his  head.=  i     i     ' 

These  reformers,  who  go  to  the  theatre  to  rail  at  the  prince 
and  the  people,  were  ridiculous.  Yk  these  public  attacks  upon  the 
morals  and  ideas  of  the  time  are  a  grave  symptom.  At  the  same 
epoch  other  men  also  broke  with  the  Roman  society  and  its  beliefs. 
The  philosophic  and  religious  reaction  against  a  sensual  paganism 
aroused  apostles,  and  even  martyrs,  and  the  world  entered  upon  a 
wholly  new  path,  to  be  filled  with  dramatic  incidents  and  generous 
sacrifices,  but  also  where  social  ties  will  relax  and  the  love  for  an 
earthly  country  grow  feeble  even  to  extinction. 

^  Vespasian  put  an  end  to  these  agitations  by  renewing  against 
the   Stoics  and   the   cynics    the    senatus-consulta    of    the    Republic, 

'  -tci-  Junia  tie  Pererjrinis.  of  the  year  126  B.C. 

Mt  is  not  known  wlm  this  Heras  waa.     Dion  contents  him.self  with  savinc  llxvi    15)- 
Certam  eyntc  ph.losophers  having  secretly  entered  ,.a,ac<,vr,,)  Mom.,  went  .^   he    heai  J 
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which  had  debarred  philosophers  from  residing  at  Eome.  He  made 
an  exception  for  Musonius,  tlie  Roman  kniglit  previously  proscribed 
by  Nero,  who  seems  to  have  followed  the  sect  only  in  its  good 
(pialities.  He  would  gladly  have  spared  Helvidius  also,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Thrasea  and  a  man  as  honest  as  his  father-in-law,  but 
who  was  inopportunely  republican  and  who  thoudit  libertv  con- 
sisted  in  insulting  power.  What  Demetrius  and  Diogenes  did  in 
the  street  Helvidius  did  at  the  senate-house  and  tribunal ;  he 
conspired  in  high  office  and  at  the  heart  of  the  government. 
During  his  pref(»cture  he  never  mentioned  Vespasian  in  his  edicts, 
and  when  the  prince  returned  to  Rome  he  had  saluted  him  by  his 
family  name,  as  if  the  emperor  was  in  his  eyes  merely  a  private 
citizen.  In  the  senate  he  argued  vehemently  against  him  ;  in  the 
Forum,  in  the  groups  there  assembled,  his  words  were  always 
eulogistic  of  popular  government,  and  he  never  failed  to  celebrate 
by  a  festival  the  birthdays  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  not  to  find  this  conduct  seditious  ;  ^  and  as  Helvidius 
was  a  senator,  impunity  would  have  been  one  of  those  indications 
of  weakness  which  are  shown  by  governuumts  when  approaching 
dissolution.  Y(^spasian,  urged  by  Mucianus,  suffered  him  to  be 
banished,  and,  some;  time  afterwards,  on  the  renewal  of  complaints, 
sent  an  order  to  put  him  to  death.  This  order  he  immediately 
after  wished  to  withdraw,  but  they  deceived  him  by  telling  him 
it  was  too  late.  ])id  Helvidius  take  part  in  one  of  those  numerous 
consjiiracies  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  ?  -  We  cannot  answer,  for  we 
have  knowledge  of  only  one,  that  of  Marcellus,  a  person  of  con- 
sular rank,  and  Ca^cina,  the  old  general  under  Yitellius.  The 
latter   had    alreadv    won    over   a   number  of   soldiers,   when,   on   the 

•'  7  7 

eve  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  Titus,  avIio  had  just  seized  a  pro- 
clamation written  by  Caecina's  own  hand,  invited  the  general  to  a 
banquet,  where  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated — a  just  execution, 
doubtless,    but    very    expeditious,    and    by    its   form    worthy    of    the 


^  Juvenal,  Sat.,  v.  37.     This  is  Dion's  opinion,  Ixvi.  12, 

^  Assiduas  in  se  conjurationes  (  Vesp.,  25).  Aur.  Victor  {de  Cas.)  says  the  same  thing  : 
cmjurationum  multas.  The  words  do  not  contradict  what  we.  said  on  page  649.  The 
happy  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  renewal  of  the  aristocratic  body  could  not  make 
themselves  felt  at  once,  and  the  ancient  nobles  retained  among  the  knights  and  in  the 
senate,  or  expelled  from  the  two  orders,  preserved  their  character  as  malcontents  and  their 
habits  of  conspiracy. 
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worst   days.      Marcellus,    condenmed    by    the.  senate,    cut   his    own 
throat.' 

No  emperor  since  Tiberius  bestowed  so  much  attoutiou  on  the 
affairs  of  allied  or  subject  uatious  as  Vespasian.      He   revived   the 
system   of   colonies   and   worked    it   on   a    large   scale,    in   order    to 
increase  the  Eouian  element  in  the  provinces.      We   may  recognize 
m  the  name  Flavian,  borne  by  many  cities,  the  towns  to  whidi  he 
and  his  sons,  but  he  especially,  sent  out  veterans,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  know  all  of  them.^'     We  have  seen  him  everywhere  under- 
taking useful  public  works,   and  eun.lling  the  prominent  persons  of 
the   provinces  in   the  senate  and  in  the  equestrian    order.      During 
his  sojourn  in  Egypt  he   had  made  strict  reforms  in  that  country 
which   had   drawn   upon   him    the   ridicule   of   the   turbulent    Alex- 
andrians.     In  Jud.ea   he   thought  he  ha.l  stifled  a  volcano,   which 
before  it  is  extinguished,  will  yet  shake  th<.  entire  East.     The  Jews 
who  had    escaped   tlie  slaughter  Imd  fled  in  two   directions :    alon- 
the    borders    of    the    Tigris,    whither    they   carried   their    impotent 
hatred,    and    mto    Africa,    wliere  1,000,000   „f    their    co-reli-ionists 
had  long  before  preceded  them.    On  finding  themselves  so  numerous 
there  they  wished  to  renew  the  war  whicli  liad  just  closed  with  the 
ruin   of   Jerusalem.      For   a    moment   they   succeeded    in  creatine  a 
disturbance  at  Alexandria,   where  they  pulled  ,l,nvn  the   statues''  of 
the  emperor ;  but,  betrayed  by  their  brethren  at  Cyrene,  at  Thebes 
and   throughout  all   Egypt,  they  perished   in  the  midst  of  tortures,' 
and   ^,  espasian   shut   up    the   temple    which    the    high-priest    Onias 
had  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Ueliopolis.'     A   few   C4reeks   who   had 
been  drawn  into  these  disturbances   were  spared ;    a  sedition  which 
broke  out  later  at  Antioch  was  jmnished  with  no  greater  severity  • 
\ espasian  .paid  little  heed   to  these  paroxysms  of  municipal  turbu" 
lence  in  the  populace  of  the  large  Greek  cities,  provided  the  general 
good  order  was  not  compromised. 

He     was     more     severe    towards    a    prince    of    that     vicinity. 
Antiochus,  king   of   Conunagene,  had  fought  for  Otho  at  Bedriacum 

'This  Marcellus,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  was  a  sad  fellow.     Nero  gave  him  5000(XK. 
sesterces  as  a  recompense  for  having  procured  the  condemnafou  of  Thrasea  ' 

citv  (PhnTi^^'tr":.  'i'^'h'  '•■  '''V"' ,'°"  ""  "^'^  •"«  '^''^•^  """^  »f  Flavian 
No  3,68°  ^'  "''""  '''°  '°  '""■•^  "^'-bl'shed  veterans  at  lieate  (Orelli. 

'  Josephus,  Hell.  Jud.,  vii.  10,  37. 
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and  for  Titus  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  but,  suspected  of 
being  in  communication  with  the  Parthians,  he  was  dispossessed, 
and  Vespasian  reduced  bis  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  province, 
liberius  had  already  once  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Empire 
this   important  point   of   the  oriental  frontier.      The  destiny  of  this 


Antioch,  on  the  Orontes  (Statue  also  called  the  Geniu.  of  Antioch).' 

royal  family  marks  the  improvement  in  morals  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  later.  Formerly  captive  kings  were  put  to  death 
and  their  children  reduced  to  an  abject  condition;  a  son  of  this 
Antiochus  received  the  ornaments  of  the  prefecture,  then  rose  to 
the  consulate  and  was  admitted  to  the  high  priesthood  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales.^     By   joining   (Jappadocia    to    Galatia    to   form   one 

'  Vatiraii' J//^sv'o  Pio-C/nn.,  iii.  pi.  46, 

'  a  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  x\o.  r,r,i>.     It  i,  by  Trajan  that  he  was  allecfu.  inter  pro'fonos. 
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imperial  consular  province/  re-uniting  Pontus  to  the  senatorial 
province  of  Bithynia,  but  placing  it  under  the  supervision  of  a 
prefect  of  the  Pontic  coast,-  and  by  the  colonies  of  Sinope,  Samo- 
sata,  Neapolis,  Emmaus,  he  fortified  this  line  of  oriental  frontiers, 
which  in  an  extent  of  200  leagues  everywhere  bordered  on  the 
barbarians.  80  the  peace  was  not  disturbed  during  all  this  reign, 
and  when  Yologeses,  irritated  because  he  had  not  been  assisted 
against  the  Alani,  wrote  to  the  emperor  with  disdain  and  reproacli, 
a  few  preparations,  or,  as  an  ancient  writer  says,  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  war,  checked  the  barbarians. 

Vespasian  everywhere  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  the  Empire, 
which  Xero  had  so  greatly  relaxed.  He  withdrew  from  the  Lycians 
the  liberty  which  the  successor  of  Claudius  had  doubtless  restored 
to  them,  and  re-united  them  to  Pamphylia.  Greece  also  lost  the 
independence  which  her  fawning  fiatterics  had  won  her,  and  Rhodes 
became  the  ca])ital  of  the  new  province  of  the  Isles.  Put  he 
always  respectcMl  the  concession  of  city  rights  made  by  his  pre- 
decessors, since  they  tended  to  the  end  which  he  dimly  saw  to  be 
necessary,  the  fusion  of  nations  and  tlic^  unity  of  the  Empire. 
Thrace,  that  other  barrier  of  the  Roman  world,  was,  since  the  time 
of  Claudius,  territory  of  the  Empire  and  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  of  Moesia.  In  order  that  this  officer  might  not  be 
diverted  from  the  rigorous  supervision  which  he  ought  to  exercise 
along  the  Danube,  Vespasian  formed,  at  th(^  expense  of  Bithynia 
and  Asia,  a  new  province  called  the  Hellespont,  to  whicli  he 
attached  Thrace;    Byzantium,  on  this  occasion,   lost  its  liberty. 

This  manipulation  of  the  provinces  would  indicate  another 
scheme,  tliat  of  dividing  the  governments,  now  of  too  much  im- 
portance, whicli  Augustus  had  gladly  established  in  the  East,  to 
concentrate  the  forces  and  better  insure  resistance  to  the  Parthians. 
Vespasian,  who  had  proven  in  his  own  ease  how  greatly  these 
extensive  commands  favoured  the  projects  of  the  ambitious,  made  a 
separate  government  of  Palestine,  and  further  diminished  the  import- 
ance and  forces  of  the  proconsul  of  Syria  by  constituting  Commagene 


'  Borghesi,  (Eui-res,  vol.  v.  p.  348. 

-  Plmy,  Epp^f.,  X.  18,  .32.  According  to  an  inscription  of  the  vear  75  found  in  the  suburbs 
of  1  iriis,  \  espasian  uideil  the  king  of  the  Iberians  to  fortify  liis  capital  against  the  Parthians. 
(Journal  asiatique,  vol.  ix.  p.  93. ) 
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and    Cappadocia    military   provinces,    as   we   have    just   seen.      The 
same  idea  doubtless  induced  him  to  separate  Thrace  from  Ma}sia. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
Danube.     As   to    them,   we    must   conclude   that   the  firm  discipline 
re-established  by  Vespasian   maintained  peace.      AVe    only    see   that 
Mresia  has  so  well  cleared  its  valleys  which  but  lately  were  in  a 
Wild  state  that  she  is  in  a  position  to  send  great  quantities  of  grain 
to  Rome.^     This  fact  speaks  mucli  for  the  power  of  colonization  which 
this    Roman    race    possessed.       Vespasian    doubtless   profited  by    one 
of  the  lessons  which  the  civil  war  had  taught,  when  he  established 
in  front  of   the   Julian  Alps  a  colony  at  Flavium  Solvense,   on  the 
same   road   which    Antouius   Primus   had   followed,   so   that  another 
would  have  less  facility  in  crossing  this  barrier  of  Italy.      Helvetia 
had  suffered  much  during  iha  Vitellian  war;    he  furnished  aid,  for 
his   name   is   found   in   several   inscriptions   of   this  country,   uiifor- 
timately  too  defaced  to  furnish  us  any  useful  hints.'^     One  of  them 
reminds  us  that  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  his 
son   Titus,  near    Vimionissa  (Windisch),  by  the  country  inhabitants, 
vicimL^     In  Gaul  a  rigorous  search  had  been  made  for  the  fomentors 
of    the  last  insurrection;    we   have   seen    that    one    of   i\\^    principal 
chiefs,   Sabinus,  discovered   after  the  lapse  of   nine  years,  was  con- 
ducted to  Rome  and  executed- an  act  of   cruelty  which  is  a  stain 
on  the  life  of  Vespasian,   unless  he  had  some  imperious  reason  for 
not  showing  this  time  his  wonted  clemency. 

Galba  had  given  the  jus  Latii  to  the  greater  part  of  Gaul; 
Vespasian  extended  it  to  the  whole  of  Spain.  As  Italy  was 
becoming  enfeebled  it  was  prudence  and  justice  to  interest  the 
most  Roman  provinces  in  the  Empire.  A  short  time  before  a  Gaul, 
Vindex,  overthrew  Nero,  and  another,  Antonius  Primus,  opened 
Rome  to  Vespasian.  In  twenty  years  will  begin  the  Hispano- 
Gallic  dynasty  of  those  who  are  styled  the  Antonines. 

The  affairs  of  Britain  are  better  known  to  us,  thanks  to 
Tacitus,    whom   we    find    here   with   his    Life    of  Agricola,      Three 

'  Mar/no  tritici  modo  annonam  P.  R.  adlevavit  (Orelli,  No.  750).  Another  inscription  of 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ( C.  /.  Z.,  vol.  iii.  No.  753),  gives  to  the  great  town  of  Sirmiuni 
the  surname  of  Colonia  Fiavia  Sirmatium;  one  of  the  three  Flavians  had,  therefore,  established 
a  colony  there. 

-'  Mommsen,  hi^cr.  Helv.,  18,  168,  249. 
^  Id.j  2ib,  in  the  year  79. 
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syiful  generals  were  in  command  there  under  Vespasian:  Ceriali* 
who  reduced  the  lirigantes  to  submission;  Julius  Frontinus,  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Stratagems,  who  brought  the  Silurii  into 
subjection;  Agricola,  whose  administration  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  following  reigns.  Vespasian,  skilful  in  choosing  men,  which 
18  an  especially  royal  quality,  also  knew  how  to  stimulate  devotion 
by  honouring  merit.  He  one  day  delivered  in  the  crowded  senate 
a  brilliant  eulogium  of  that  skilful  governor  of  MoBsia  of  whom  we 
have  already  ..poken,  and  he  allowed  his  words  to  be  engraved  ou 
a  marble  slab  which  we  still  possess,  with  the  enumeration  of  all 
the  services  which  I'lautius  had  rendered  to  the  State.' 

Vespasian  was  near  the  end  of  his  laborious  career.      He  was 
sixty-nme   years   old,    and  was  at  his  little   house  in   the  territorv 
of    Eeate   when    he    felt   the   approach   of   death.      "I   feel    that   I 
am   becoming   a   god,"    he   said   to   those  around   him,  laughin--   in 
advance    at    his    apotheosis.      He    no    longer   had   anv    respect"  for 
omens,  at  least  not  at  this  moment.      He  was  told  of   the  appear- 
ance of  a  comet  as  if  it  were  an  infallible  augury :   "  That  concerns 
he  king  of  the  Parthians.  who  is  long-haired  [_co,Haf»,\-   said  he 
and   not  me  who  am  bald ; "  -'    the  words   of  a  superstitious  man 
who   ended   as  a  sceptic.      Up   to   his  last   moment  manlv  thou^^hts 
occupied  his   mind ;    he   received  deputations,  gave  orders",    provfded 
tor   all   his   affairs,    and,    feeling   the   approach    of   dissolution,    '-an 
emperor-    he   said,    "ought   to    die    standing."      He    attempted    to 
rise  and  expired  in  this  effort  on  the  2.3rd  of  June,  79. 

The  first  plebeian  emperor  has  had  no  historian,  but  a  few 
words  of  his  biographer  suffice  for  his  renown :  re>,  ,>uMkam 
stab,l^^t  et  <rrnant,  "by  him  the  State  was  strengthened  and 
glorified.  Phny  says  also :  "  Greatness  and  majesty  produced  in 
him  no  other  effect  than  to  render  his  power  of  doi^g  good  equal 
to  his  de^sire."  We  may  add  that  this  soldier  who  was  made 
emperor  by  the  legions  was  wiser  than  Trajan,  who  was  more 
highly  extolled:  he  demanded  everything  from  peace,  nothing 
iroin  war.  ^ 


^  Orelli,  No.  750. 
'  Dion,  Ixvi.  17. 


CHAPTER  LXXYIII. 

TITUS  AND  DOMITIAN  (79-96  A.D.;. 

I.— Titus  (79-81). 

ITESPASIAlSr  being  dead,   Titus ^  assumed  the  title   of  Augustus. 
V       Brought   up   at   the    court    of    Xero   among   the   young   com- 
panions of  Britannicus,  he  was  present  near  his  friend,  and  perhaps 
tasted    the    poison.^      He    served    w^ith    distinction    as    tribune    in 
Germany  and  in  Britain,  and  we  have  seen  that  he  terminated  the 
war  in  Judaea.      The  soldiers  counted  him  among  the  bravest,   the 
chiefs   esteemed   him   the   most   skilful,   and  his  agreeable    manners 
made  him  a  host  of   friends.      Yet   the   fondness  which  he  showed 
for  banquets  and  spectacles,  his  severity  in  the  administration  of  tlie 
prefecture    of   the  prastorium,  and  the  murder  of  Ca^cina  awakened 
anxiety.      But  he  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of   his  father.      The 
government  of  80,000,000  of  men  appeared  to  him  a  matter  serious 
enough   to   require    that   he    should    attend    only   to   public   affairs. 
His   father    had    prepared    him   for  this  by   taking  him   as  associate 
m    the    Enqnre;^'    he    had    given    to    him    th(3   title    of    Ciesar,    the 
censorship,   the  tribunitian  power,  the  prefecture  of  the  pra^torium, 
and  seven  consulates.     Coming  into  power  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
rich  in  experience  and  satiated  with  pleasures  by  his  very  excesses, 
he  had  henceforth  but  one  passion,  that  of  the  public  welfare.     At 
the  outset  he  dismissed  his  boon  companions;    in  his  father's  life- 
time   he    had   already    sacrificed    to    Eoman    prejudices    his    tender 
sentiments  for  the  Jewish  queen  Berenice,  whom  he  had  sent  back 

^  Titus  Flavins  Vespasianns,  l>orn  at  "Rome  on  the  80tli  of  December,  41,  tlie  year  of  the 
birth  of  Agricola  (Suet.,  Tit.,  2).  He  was  accordingly  thirty-eight  and  a  half  years  old  when 
be  came  to  the  throne. 

-  It  was  so  thought,  says  Suetonius,  and  he  was  long  and  dangei'ously  ill  (  Tit.,  2). 

'  Pfirficipcm  atqve  etimn  tuforem  imperii  agere  (Suet.  Tit.,  6).  He  bore,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  Vespasian,  the  title  of  imperator  (Orelli,  No.  751),  not  as  a  first  name,  as  did  the 
reigning  prince,  but  because  he  had  Triumphed  with  his  father. 
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to  the   East.^      In  taking  possession  of   the    supreme    pontificate  he 
deckired   that   he   would   keep   liis   hands   pu-re  from  blood,  and  he 


Titus  (Bust  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizu. 


kept    his    word:     no    one    under   his    reign    perished    bv    his    orders. 
Two   younc:  patrioians  had  been  condemned   to  death   for  conspirin 


k  n.  of  I  una.  and  widow  of  her  uncle  Her..!,  kin.  of  Chalcis,  and  of  Polenlon,  kin/of  rilicia. 
bht  was  th.rteen  year,  older  than  Titus,  and  consequently  fifty-two  years  old  at  the  death  of 
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against  his  person ;    he  pardoned  them,  -made  them  sit  by  his  side 
at   the   games   of   the   circus,   and   handed  them   the  swords   of  the 
gladiators   which   were   presented    to    him:    a    mark    of    confidence 
attended    with   slight  danger 
perhaps,  but  one  which  was 
greatly    applauded.      Vespa- 
sian,   menaced    by    continual 
plots,   had  treated  with  con- 
sideration certain  remains  of 
the     ancient     tyranny,     the 
delators     and     suborners     of 
witnesses,    without     employ- 
ing their  services;  Titus  had 

them  beaten  with  rods,  sold, 

or   transported.       He   ruined 

delation   even,   when   he   re- 
fused  to   receive  accusations 

of    high    treason,    when    he 

forbade     entering     complaint 

of  an  act  under  several  laws, 

and   when    he    accorded    the 

right   of   prescription    to   the 

dead,  by  prohibiting    attacks 

upon  their  memorv  after  the 

expiration  of  a  certain  limit 

which  he  fixed. 

It    was    to    be    feared 

that     this     kindness     might 

degenerate     into     weakness. 

Thus     Tiberius     had    Avisely 

enacted   that   favours   conferred   by   one   prince,  unless   individually 

confirmed  by  his  successor,   should  become  void.      Titus  recognized 

by   a   single   act   the   validity  of   all   prior   concessions.^      This  was 

Vespasian.  But  it  is  probable  that  she  left  Rome  five  years  earlier.  She  returned  there  at  the 
accession  of  Titus,  but  without  changing  the  resolution  of  the  prince.  Cf.  Josephus,  Anf 
Jud.,  xviu.  7;  XX.  5,  etc. ;  Suet.  Tit.,  7 ;  Dion,  Ixvi.  15,  18. 

'  Statue  of  the  Vatican,  Braccio  Nuovo,  No.  56. 

'  Quum  ex  instituto  riberii  omnes  dehinc  Casares  beneficia  a  .wpennrihw^  coyiresm  prinoi- 
pibus  ahter  rata  non  habevent,  quam  si  endem  ii.dem  et  ipsi  dedi^senf,  primu,  prcrterita  omnia 


Clemency,  under  the  features  of  Julia,  daughter  of 

Titus.' 
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more  monarchical,  since  tTic  imperial  will  seemed  then  one  and 
ininnitable,  despite  the  diversity  of  princes  ;  but  it  was  depriving 
himself  of  a  useful  control  and  giving  the  rein  to  an  avidity 
wliich  no  fear  of  the  future  now  held  in  check.  Accordingly 
applicants  crowded  forward;  no  one  was  repulsed;  and  when  his 
counsellors  became  alarmed  at  these  gifts,  which  were  impoverishing 


Portion  of  the  Arena  of  the  Coliseum. 

the  treasury,  and  at  so  many  promises  which  he  could  not  fulfil: 
^'Xo  one,"  said  he,  *^)ught  to  go  away  downcast  from  the 
presence  of  his  |>riuee;'  To  the  people,  who  solicited  neither 
promotion  nor  office,  he  gave,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Coliseum, 
magnitic(nit  games  which  lasted  a  hundred  days,  a  naval  fight, 
gladiators,  and  o,000  wild  beasts.  From  a  stage  erected  in  ""the 
theatre  he  scattered  among  the  crowd  wooden  balls,  each  containing 
an  order  for  provisions  or  clothing,  for  vases  of  gold  or  silver,  for 

una  confirmavit  edicto  (Suet.,  Tit.,  S).     Our  kings,  in  the  Middle  Ag-es,  made  tlie  principle  of 
Tiberius  a  rule  of  law  for  the  royal  domain. 
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slaves,    equipages,    and    entire    flocks.      He    built    new   warm    baths, 
to   which  he  admitted  the  public   while  he  was  himself  bathing  in 


A  Corridor  of  the  Coliseum, 


them ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  recover,  in  the  festivities, 
at  least,  their  lost  sovereignty,  he  showed  them  great  deference, 
joked   with   those   present  at   the  theatre,   declaring  that  all  should 
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proceed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  assembly  and  not  his 
own;  that  the  spectators  had  only  to  ask  for  what  they  desired 
to  obtain  it  imnu^diately.  A  greatly  overrated  saying  illustrates 
this  good-natured  easy  temper:  '^  Oh,  my  friends!"  he  sighed,  one 
evening  when  he  had  not  made  any  gift  since  morning;  ^^Oh,  my 
friends,   I  have  lost  my  day  I " 

The  duties  of  an  emperor  are  more  austere,  and  popularity 
thus  won  at  the  expense  of  the  State's  resources  is  not  the  best  ; 
but    that    which    Titus    gained    was    of    course    immense   after    tlie 


-Jzfc^^vi 


>-^ J 


Remains  of  the  Baths  of  Tit 


us. 


harsh  administration  of  Vespasian.  Let  us  hasten  to  state  that 
comnumities  suffering  under  any  cahunity  found  him  as  prompt  to 
alleviate  their  miseries  as  the  courtiers  to  satisfy  their  desires  An 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  overwhelmed  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and 
3tabue ;  pestilence  carried  off  thousands  of  people  even  in  Eome  • 
and  at  last  a  conflagration,  which  raged  three  days,  consumed  once 
more  the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  and  Pompey's  theatre, 
lo  Campania  Titus  sent  men  of  consular  rank  with  large  sums  of 
money,  and  he  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  survivors  the  property 
that  liad  fallen  to  the  treasury  through  the  death  of  those  who 
had   penshed    in  the  disaster  without    leaving   heirs.     At  Eome    he 


Titus  (Statue  iu  the  Vatican,  Braccio  A'uovo,  No.  '2ij,  found  near  the  Church  of 

S.  John  Lateran,  1828). 
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took  upon  himself  the  work  of  repairing  everything,  and  to  provide 
the  requisite  funds  he  sold  the  fui-nitui*e  of  the  imperial  palace. 
This  lavish  expenditure,  which  was  in  some  instances  necessary, 
might  possibly  reduce  Domitian  to  financial  straits,  and  Ave  shall 
see  how  Domitian  escaped  the  difficulty. 

This  reign  lasted  only  twenty-six  months,  from  the  23rd  of 
June,  A.D.  79,  to  the  loth  of  September,  a.d.  81.  As  Titus  was 
about  to  visit  his  paternal  estate 
in  the  Sabine  territory  he  was 
seized  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
soon  left  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
There  is  a  report  that  he  partly 
opened  the  curtains  of  his  litter 
and  gazed  at  the  sky  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  and  reproaches. 
^^Why,''  he  exclaimed,  ''must  I 
die  so  soon?  In  all  my  life  I 
have,  however,  but  one  thing  to 
repent."  What  was  this?  Xo 
one  knows.  Let  us  not  investi- 
gate,^ nor  state  on  the  other  hand 
that   the    shortness    of    this   reign  Apotheo.is  of  Titusr 

did  not  leave  time  for  his  love  of  the  public  good  to  expire,  for 
popular  praise  to  grow  faint,  and  for  obstacles  to  rise  in  his  path.' 
Good  name  among  emperors  is  too  rare  for  us  to  refuse  Titus  the 
appellation  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contemporaries :  the  Delight 
of  the  human  race. 

Some  writers  have  alluded  to  poison  which  Domitian  was 
reputed  to  have  given  him;  but  Suetonius,  who  is  so  prone  to 
accept  sinister  rumours,  does  not  believe  this,  and  the  physicians 
of  Titus  told  Plutarch  that  this  prince  was  killed  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  warm  baths.  The  Jews  had  much  fuller  information  about 
this  premature  death,  and  the  Talmud  still  relates  that  as  Titus 
was  returning  to  Italy  with  the  sacred  vessels  which  he  had  taken 


^  Was  it  the  murder  of  Caeciua  without  form  of  trial  ? 
-  From  a  bas-relief  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  this  priuce. 
•*  This  is  the  opmion  of  Dion,  Zonaras,  Ausonius,  etc.     Feiiv  brevitate  reyni. 
Cesat's,  7,  reproaches  him  with  lax  morals. 


Julian,   les 
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from  the  temple   of  Jehovah  he  was  assailed  by  u   furious  tempest. 
"The  god  of  the  Jews,"  he  exclaimed,  "has  power  then  only  on  the 
sea  where  he  has  already  overwhelmed   Pharaoh.      If   he   is   really 
God,    let   him   fight    with   me  on  land."      At   these   words   a   voice 
replied:     '-Wretch,    thou    child   of   a    wretch,    I    have    created    an 
infinitely  little  creature;    and  it  shall  fight  for  me."      The  instant 
Titus  had  touched  the  shore   of  Italy  a  gnat  crept  into  his  nostrils 
and  lodged  in    his   brain,  which  it  gnawed   for   seven   years.      One 
day  the  prince  was  passing  by  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  the  noise 
of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  stopped  the  insect  and  the  excruciating 
torture.     Titus  thenn.pon  gave   four  pieces  of  silver  daily  to  a  man 
who  kept  close  to  him  and  struck  incessantly  on  an  anvil       For  •. 
month  the  plan  succeed,.! ;    but  at  the    expiration  of   this   time  the 
msect   became   accustomed    to   the    noise   and   resumed   its    ravages 
When  Titus  was  .lead   his  head  was  opened,  and  a  gnat  was  found 
as  large  as  a  .swallow,  ar.ne.l  with  claws  of  iron  and  a  brazen  beak. 
Hith    this    anecdote,    which    they    related    to    their    children     the 
Jews    pursued     with    their    imi.lacable    hate    the    memory    of    the 
destroyer  of  Jerusalem. 

The  occasion  for  j.,ining  the  history  of  the  earth  to  that  jf 
man  is  rarely  afforded,  because  changes  in  the  outline  of  the 
gh.be,  although  great  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  a  geological 
epoch,  take  place  in  an  imperceptible  manner.  For  the'  time  of 
Titus,  however,  tlie  record  of  a  sudden  and  terrible  shock  has  been 
pr.>served  :  the  eruption  .,f  Vesuvius  after  a  repose  of  perhaps  2,000 
years,  and  the  destruction  of  several  Campanian  cities. 

The  ancients  had  perfectly  realized  the  volcanic  nature  of  this 
Tnountain ;   but  none  of  those   who   have  preserved  for  us  the  most 
remote   t.aditions  knew   that  it  had  poured  forth  fire.     At  the  first 
century   of   our   era   there   remained   only   one   half  of  the  original 
crater,   which  can  still   be  recognized,   the  Somma ;    the  other  half 
tronting    the   sea,  had   fallen    in  and  the  place  of  the  actual  crater 
was  occupied   by  a  broad   plateau,   whose  sides   were   covered   with 
vines,    while   its   summit    was   full    of   bushes,    the   haunts   of    wild 
boars.      To  form  an  idea   of   the   region   as   it   then   was   we   must 
suppress   the    cone   of    black    cinders   over    1,300   feet   high,    which 
rises   above   the   old   plateau   and   from    which  the  ti-aveller  has  an 
incomparable    view   of   Xaples,    its   bay,   its    islands,    and    the    cities 
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that  lie  close  together  along  those  enchanted  shores,  while  beneath 
his  feet  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  is  filled  with  threatening  noises, 
smoke,  and  with  sulphurous  vapours,  which  leave  here  and  there 
on  the  stones  that  have  fallen  on  its  rim  brilliant  tints  of  red, 
yellow,  orange,  and  violet,  as  if  to  place  upon  the  brow  of  the 
sombre  mountain  the  remains  of  a  shattered  diadem. 

An  earthquake,  which,  on  the  oth  of  February,  a.d.  63,  shook 
Campania  and  overthrew  almost  the  entire  city  of  Pompeii,^  pro- 
claimed that  the  subterranean  fires  were  resuming  their  activity. 
C\ilm,  however,  returned  and  lasted  sixteen  years,''  until  the  middle 
of  summer,   79  a.d.     Then  the  ground  began  to  heave  again;  wells 


Souvenir  of  the  Earthquake  of  a.d.  63  at  Pompeii. 


and  springs  dried  up,  the  sea  boiled,  and  dull  rumblings  were 
heard.  Finally,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  an  immense  cloud,  resem- 
bling a  gigantic  pine,  whose  top  rose  nearly  10,000  feet  high, 
appeared  above  Vesuvius,  dark,  and  spreading  night  around  it,  but 
constantly  rent  by  lightning.  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  was  astonished  by  this  strange 
phenomenon,  and  wished  with  scientific  curiosity  to  study  it  near 
at  hand.  He  had  the  galleys  fitted  out  to  take  on  board  the 
marines  stationed  at  Eesina,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  coast,  who 
were   wild   with   terror.      But   a   shoal   had  suddenly  been  formed, 

'  Seu.,  Qufpst.  nat.f  vi.  1.  Ilercuhineum  was  likewise  partially  destroyed.  Nuceria,  and 
even  Naples,  suffered  from  the  shock. 

^  According  to  an  inscription  a.d.  76,  Herculaneum  was  again  disturbed  by  an  earthquake 
in  that  year,  unless  Vespasian  had  restored  in  a.d.  76  the  ruuis  made  in  a.d.  63,  which  is  scarcely 
probable. 

■^  Frieze  of  a  family  altar  discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1875  in  the  house  of  the  banker  L.  C. 
Jucundus,  upon  which  is  represented  in  relief  the  earthquake  of  a.d.  63.  Here  are  the  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  a  leaning  position,  and  at  the  sides  equestrian  statues  on  the  point 
of  falling;  at  the  right,  a  bull  is  being  led,  as  an  expiatory  victim,  to  the  altar  of  the  Pompeian 
^enus.  Troubled  about  the  future,  the  banker  had  sought  to  spare  his. house  the  return  of  a 
like  calamity  by  sacrifices  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city.  ( E.  Pressuhu,  Pompei,  les  dernieres 
fouilles  de  ltS74  a  1878.) 
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and  he  could  not   reach  the  sliore,   wliere  tlie  waves  were  hreakino- 
with  fury,  while  cinth^rs    and    stones  rained  down  ui)on  the    vessels. 
Tlie   position    Avas    becoming'    dangerous  and  of   no   use  to  any   one, 
and  he   tlierefon^  moved  a  little  further   on    and    landed    at    Stabile. 
There  he  beheld   Vesuvius  wrapped  in  tiames,  the  lava  rushing  from 
the   new    crater    which    it    had   just    opened    ami    Howing    down   the 
lateral    fissures,    the    combustible    gases    whicli    burst    into    flames 
as    they*  came    in    contact    witli    tlie    air,    and   last   of   all    the  cloud 
that     continually    hung   over    the    mountain,    and,    in   the    midst   of 
the    darkness    whicli    shrouded    the    whole     countrv,    reflected    the 
tremendous    conflagration.       l^iny    observ(Ml    all     these    phenomena 
tranquilly,    took   notes   and   dictated.      Towards   evening   he   retired 
to    rest    and    slept    soundly.     J]ut  the    court    of    the   house    became 
filled  with  cinders,  and  the  very  house  threatened  to  sink  in.     His 
attendants  roused  him   and   he   hurried  out,  after  covering  his  head 
with  a  pilbnv  on  account  of  the  falling  stones.     The  ])artv  assembled 
on    the    shore,    but    the    sea    was    very   rough    and    no    one    could 
embark.       Pliny,    who   was   very   stout    and    utterly    exhausted    by 
his    hard    walk,    lay  down  <it    full    lengtli    on   the   ground.     At  this 
moment   flames   seemed   to   draw   near,    preceded    by    a    suli)hurous 
smell.      He   arose  once   witli  the  assistance  of  two   slaves,  but  too 
late,  and  fell  back  again,  doubtless  sufPocated  by  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  freely  disengaged  in  volcanic  eruptions,  and  being  heavier 
than  air   remains    on    the    surface    of  the  ground,   where  Pliny    had 
inhaled  it  when  he  lay  down.^     He  was  only  fifty-six  years  old. 

While  Pliny  was  dying  at  Stabia^,  Pompeii,  a  small  mercantile 
city  of  12,(100  inhabitants,  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sarno  upon 
an  old  overflow  of  lava,  was  buried  under  sLxteen  feet  of  pumice 
stone  and  ciud(u-s ;  HerculaiUMim,  under  sixty  or  eighty  feet  of 
licpiid  inud,'^  which  has  been  solidified  by  time',  and  to-dav  supports 
the    two    cities    of   Portici   and    Pesina.      Upon   a    femra  or   theatre 

^  All  this,  except  the  conclusion,  of  course,  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  the  vounper  Piinv, 
the  adopted  son  of  his  uncle.  A  second  letter,  describing  his  mother's  flight  and  his  own, 
completes  his  interest iiio-  narrative. 

'  M.  Fouque  has  calculated  that  in  ls(i5  .Etna  sent  forth  so  much  waterv  vapour  that  this 
vapour,  atter  coolin<r  in  the  upper  rejrions  of  the  atmosphere  and  descending  in  the  form  of 
rain  upon  the  mountain,  covered  it  with  about  -J^m  cubic  yards  of  water.  A  similar  fact 
occurs  in  all  eruptions.  In  a.i».  7i)  this  torrent  fell  upon 'llerculaneum,  carrvin.^  with  it 
enormous  masses  of  cinders,  which  filled  up  the  streets,  covered  the  houses,  and  ro-s^  from  30 
to  40  feet  above  the  highest  buildino-s 
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token  found  at  Pompeii  were  marked  the  place  Avliere  its  possessor 
was  to  sit  and  the  title  of  a  comedy  of  Plautus,  Casifia,  which  was 
perhaps  given  the  evening  before  the  city  perished. 

Two-fifths  of  Pompeii  are  now  cleared,  and  the  visitor  has  the 


Street  in  Pompeii.^ 

strange  spectacle  of  a  Eoman  city  coming  to  light  after  eighteen 
centuries:  a  small  city  to  be  sure,  with  small  houses,  narrow 
streets,  monuments  devoid  of  grandeur,  art  without  splendour 
though  not  without  grace,  and  yet  all  this  produces  a  profound 
impression.^ 

^  We  give  a  chrorao-litliographic  impression  of  the  fresco  of  Orpheus  discovered  in  ls74  at 
Pompeii,  not  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  work  of  art,  but  because  the  early  Christians  adopted 
the  myth  of  Orpheus  to  represent  Christ  subduing  fiery  passions,  and  because  they  reproduced 
it  on  their  tombs. 

'^  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  succeeded  in  escaping  with  their  riches, 
or  returned  to  seek  them  by  entering  through  the  upper  stories  (houses  with  three  stories 
were  rare).  Still,  a  certain  number  perished.  Some  500  or  (iOO  skeletons  have  already  been 
found,  although  half  of  the  city  has  not  yet  been  searched.  Cf.  Vcscrizioue  <H  Fowpei,  by 
M.  Fiorelli,  who  is  so  skilfully  superintending  the  excavations.     Not  a  single  manuscript  has 
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''If  we  wish,"  says  M.  Eoissier,  -to  appreciate  the  fine 
houses  of  Pompeii  as  we  ought,  and  to  account  for  the  attractions 
which  they  must  have  had  for  their  oAvners,  we  must  renounce 
certain   prejudices.      The    inhabitants    of    this   charming   city   seem 


lieuiaiiis  of  tlie  T.-niplf  of  Veims  at  Pompeii. 

engrossed   in   seeking   first  of   all    their   comfort,  but  they  did  not 

find   it   where   vc   do.      J-vwy   ago,    in   this    respect,  has   its   oA^n 

opinions   and   preferences,    and   there   is   a    fashion    in  being  liappy 

as   ill   everything   else.       If  we    alIo^^,.d    our.selv.s    to  be   too   niucii 

swayed   by    this    tyranny    of   custom,  which  does  not  permit  us  to 

booUell«->^,„,,  wa.,  f,„„„l.  th„ugh  en.pty.  Ilerculaneum,  on  the  contrary,  haa  alreadv 
furm^hed  1  „ .%.  of  ,vb.ol,  „..o„t  m  have  been  unrolled  and  rea.I.  l-nf„r,unatel  ■  ,l"v  po^t 
hnle  nuere.,  LTl.ey  helon,  ,o  the  library  of  an  Epicurean  pbilcopher.  and  v  1  efZu 
p  e  »»  mucl,  nnportant  urforn.a.ion.  a.  they  have  already  done,  „„  ,l,a,  svs.en.  l!u,  w  ,o  "ai^ 
U.U  that  tte  pbdosopber  did  no,  p„.se..  a  copy  „f  .Sappbo  or  Menander  au.on,  hi.  ,eri  u    took" 

.n  „v"":  a,''x''T'  '"■;j""\v-  i"  •'"  ''"'"""'"•  "''■"^""^«"'  i"  »"- of  publicati^f  r 
Z2T       ^^"P^'-'r-^^-J    "  '"'  ■■^•^"'^  '"  l'""'P«i-  »e-  the  curious  volnn.e  puhli,beJ  bv 
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think  it  possible  to  live  otherwise  than  we  live,  the  houses  of 
Pompeii  might  perhaps  seem  to  us  small  and  inconvenient.  But 
if  we  forget  a  moment  our  ideas  and  usages,  if  we  try  to  become 
Eomans  in  thought,  we  shall  find  that  their  inmates  had  admirablv 
constructed  them  for  their  own  use  and  that  they  were  perfectly 
suited  to  all  their  tastes  and  needs.  It  is  a  difhcult  matter  to-dav 
in  our  large  cities,  even  for  the  rich,  to  possess  a  separate  man- 
sion for  themselves.  Most  of  them  take 
lodgings  in  houses  ^vhich  they  share  with  many 
other  persons.  Their  apartments  are  made  up 
of  a  series  of  capacious,  well-ventilated  rooms, 
with  large  windows  through  which  air  and 
light  are  admitted  from  streets  and  squares. 
There  is  nothing  similar  to  this  in  Pompeii, 
where  the  number  of  houses  occupied  by  a 
single  family  is  very  considerable.  The 
principal  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  tluor.^ 
The  richest  inliabitants  built  themselves  houses 
situated  on  four  streets,  thus  occupying  the 
whole  block.  If  they  were  economical  tliey 
cut  off  from  this  vast  plot  of  ground  some 
strips  which  they  let  for  a  good  sum.  Some- 
times these  shops  occupy  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  mansion.  While  with  us  the  facade 
of  the  house  is  carefully  reserved  for  the  finest  apartments,  in 
Pompeii  it  was  given  up  to  trade  ca-  else  closed  with  thick  walls 
in  which  there  were  no  openings.  The  whole  house,  instead  of 
looking  towards  the  street,  faces  the  interior.  It  only  communicated 
with  the  outer  world  by  the  regular  entrance  door  that  was 
strictly  closed  and  guarded ;  there  were  few  windows,  and  these 
only  in  the  upper  stories.  Families  wished  to  live  in  private,  far 
from   the   indiiferent    and    from    strangers.      To-day   what   we   call 


'  The  upper  stones  must  have  been  reserved  for  the  least  important  rooms.  They  are 
reached  by  steep  and  narrow  flig-hts  of  steps.  There  is  nothing  resembling  the  grand  staircase 
of  modern  houses,  which  leads  to  all  the  stories  at  once  and  is  common  to  all  the  apartments. 
In  Xissen's  writings  (Pom/ician  Stud.,  p.  602)  will  be  found  some  very  ingenious  remarks  about 
the  part  whicb  this  staircase  plays  in  our  dwellings  and  the  character  it  has  given  them.  Of 
all  parts  of  the  modern  liouse  it  is  what  a  Porapeian  would  least  have  understood. 

^  According  to  Steecher,  Les  plus  belles  murailles  de  Pompei,  cahier  iii.  pi.  1. 
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home  Iifo  bfloiigs  largvly  to  tlio  public.  People  enter  our  lioiises 
with  ease,  nud  wheu  they  do  not  eome  we  wish  at  least  to  see 
tliein  through  our  spacious  windows.  Witli  tlie  ancients  private 
hfe  was  more  really  secluded  than  with  us.  The  head  of  the 
house  did  not  care  to  look  into  the  streets,  and  he  was  specially 
averse  to  having  persons  gaze  into  his  abode  from  the  street.  Even 
within    his    house    he    had    divisions    and    distinctions.      The   part 


Ui-ove  or  Puviliou  uf  the  House  culled  Actieon'..  ut  I'ompdi. 

Where  he  welcomed  strangers  was  not  that  to  M-hieh  he  retired  with 
his  family,  and  one  could  not  easily  penetrate  into  this  sanctuary, 
which  was  separated  from  every  other  part  by  corridors,  closed  by 
doors  or  hangings,  and  guarded  by  porters.  The  owner  received 
when  he  wished,  he  remained  in  seclusion  when  so  inclined  •  and 
HI  case  any  client,  more  troublesome  and  obstinate  than  usual 
mgei-ed  in  the  vestibule  to  meet  lam  on  his  way  out,  he  had  u  back 
door  (poshcum)  on  a  narrow  street,  which  permitted  him  to  escape 

Ihose  who  tind  the  rooms  of  the  Pompeian  houses  rather  too 
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narrow  to  suit  thcni  lunc  nlroady  been  answered  that  the  inmates 


Tablets  containing  Receipts,  found  at  Pompeii  in  1870.' 

spent    a    large    part    of    their    days    away   from   home,    under   the 

'  On  the  .3rd  of  July,  1875,  there  were  discovered  in  the  house  of  L.  C.  .Tucuudus  several 
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porticoes    of    the    Forum    or   the    theatres.       We    must    add    that    if 
the   rooms   are   not   krge,    they   are   uumerous.      The   Roman   used 
his   residence   as   he   did    his    slaves;    he   had   different    rooms   for 
each   event    of   the   day   as   he   liad  servants  for  every  necessity  of 
life.      Each   room    in   his   house   is   made   precisely   for   the   use   to 
which  it  is  destined.     He  is  not  satisfied,  as  we  are,  with  a  single 
dining-room;    but  he  has  several  of  different  sizes,  and  he  changes 
them  according  to  the  season  and  the  number  of  friends  whom  he 
desires  to  entertain.     The  chamber  where  he  takes  his  siesta  during 
the  day,  and  that  to  which  he  retires  for  sleep  at  night,  are  very 
small;    they   only   admit  light  and   air   through  the   door,   which  is 
not   a    disadvantage   in    the    south,    where    coolness    is   promoted   by 
darkness.      Besides,    he   only    remains   there   while    he   is   sleepino-. 
For  the  rest  of   the  time  he  has  a  court   that  is   closed,  or  nearly 
closed,  called  atrium^  and  an  open  court  or  pprisff/Iliuu. 

''Here  he  prefers  to  stay  when  he  is  at  home.     He  finds  himself 
not    only   with    his   wife   and   children,    l)ut   under  the   eyes   of    his 
servants  and  sometimes  in  their  society.      In  spite  of  his  fancy  for 
seclusion  and  isolation,  of  which   I   have  spoken,  he  does  not  sliun 
their  company,  for  the  family  of   antiquity   is   more  extended  tlian 
ours.     It  embraces,  to  a  lower  degree,  the  slave  and  the  freedman, 
so  that  the  master,  while  living  with  them,  always  considers  himself 
witli   his   own   household.      These    open    and    closed   courts,    where 
tlie  family  passes  its  life,  are  found  in  all  Poinpeian  houses  without 
exception;    they   are  indispensable   to  furnish   light    for  the    rest    of 
the    dwelling.      (.Consequently    all    persons,    even   the   poorer   classes, 
took    pleasure   in    ornanuniting  them  tastefully    and    sometimes    witli 
profusion.    If  the  extent  of  ground  permitted  it,  various  shrubs  were 
planted,   a   few  ilowers   were  made   to  grow.     Moralists'  and  people 
of  the  world  sneered  at  these  miniatui'e  gardens  between  four  walls; 
but    it  was  very   easy  for  them   to   talk   thus,   while   thev  possessed 
magnificent   villas  with  great   trees   and  with  vine-arbours   han<rin<r 

lu.n.Iml  little  wooden  tablet.,  wluch  had  been  deposited  in  a  wooden  cbest  tbat  was  partly 
recovered,  and  winch  are  entirely  carbonized.  They  were  originally  tied  in  two.  or  ihree's 
by  means  ot  strin^.s  pa.s.ing  through  two  holes.  The  two  exterior  fac;s  are  joined  :  the  interior 
surface.,  .lioluly  hollowed  and  protecte.i  from  rubbing  by  a  border,  were  covered  with  wav  on 
which  letters  were  cut  with  a  sharp  instrun.etit.  Most  of  these  tablets  refer  to  auctions  wh'ich 
J  ucundus  held  as  broker,  and  contain  receipts  made  to  the  banker.  ( Pres.uhn,  op.  n't  Mai.on 
(ie  L.  Jhc,  pi.  yiii.,  Xos.  1  and  o.) 

'  8ee  what  Fabianus  says  on  this  subject  (Sen.,  Control'.,  ii.,  pref.). 
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from    elegant    columns.     Every  one  does  as  well   as  he  can,   and    I 
confess  that  I  could  not  be  harsh  to  these  poor  creatures  who  were 
so   determined   to  place   a    little   verdure   before   their   eyes.     I    am 
more    vexed   with    them    on   account    of    their   love   for   those    little 
streamlets  which  they  pompously  styled  curipes,  for  the  grottoes  of 
rock  or  shell  which  are  simply  pretentious   baubles.     Their    excuse 
is  ihQ  fact  that  this  uncouth  taste  has  been  shared  by  the   middle 
classes  of  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.     Those  in  Pompeii,  at  least, 
far   surpassed   others   through   the   precautions   which   they  took   to 
keep  their  eyes  from  any  unpleasant  object.     They  possessed  beauti- 
ful  mosaics,    brilliant    stuccoes,    incrustations    of    marble    on    which 
their   eyes   loved   to   rest.      The   dazzling   brightness    of   the   white 
stones  was  everywhere  softened  by  agreeable  tints;  the  walls  were 
painted  in  grey  or  black,   the  columns,   tinted  with  yellow  or  red, 
and  along  the  cornices  ran  graceful  arabesques,   composed  of  inter- 
lacing  flowers,    where,   at  intervals,   were  blended  birds   that   never 
existed  and  landscapes  that  have  nowhere  been  seen.      These  whims 
of   the    imagination    that    signify    nothing   pleased    the    eye   and   did 
not  try  the  mind.     From  time  to  time  a  mythological  scene,  painted 
without    pretension    and    with    bold    strokes,    recalled   to    the    owner 
some  masterpiece    of   antique  art,  and  let  him  enjoy  it  through  this 
souvenir.      Sometimes   this   petty    householder  was  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  a  bronze  imitation  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
the  Greek  sculptors,  a  dancing  satyr,  an  athlete  in  combat,  a  god,  a 
goddess,  a  performer  on  the  cithara,  etc.^     He  knew  its  value,  com- 
prehended its  beauty,  and  placed  it  on  a  pedestal  in  an  atrium  or 
his  peristyle,   so   as  to  gaze  fondly  at  it   whenever   he   came  in  or 
went  out.     They  were  happy  people,  those  rich  Pompeians  I     They 
knew  how  to   adorn  their  life  with  all    the    charms   of   comfort,    to 
elevate  it  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts,  and   I  believe  that   many 
important  persons  in  our  largest  cities   would   be    tempted    to   envy 
the  lot  of  the  obscure  citizens  of  this  little  town." 


'  From  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  that  is  to  say,  from  two  cities  of  the  second  order,  come 
the  beautiful  bronzes  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  which  are  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  Among 
the  middle  classes  of  our  provincial  towns  nothing  similar  would  be  found.  We  must  add 
that  the  finest  treasures  in  Pompeii  were  not  left  there.  AVe  know  that  the  inhabitants  made 
excavations  after  the  catastrophe,  and  that  they  returned  to  take  away  their  most  precious 
possessions.  We  have  then  to-day  only  what  could  not  be  found  at  that  time  or  what  they 
neglected  to  take.     (]3oissier,  Promenades  archeoL,  pp.  314-318.) 
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II. — IJoMiTiAN  (81-96);  Wise  Administration  of  his  First  Years. 

The  youth  of  Domitiaii '  had  beeu  worthy  of  the  times  of 
Xero,  aud  he  had  wearied  his  father  and  brother  by  his  intrigues. 
Nevertheless  he  was  sober,  to  the  extent  of  taking  but  one  meal  a 
day,'-  and  he  had  a  taste  for  military  exercises,^  for  study  and 
poetry,  especially  since  the  elevation  of  his  family.  Vespasian  had 
granted  him  honours,  but  no  power,  aud,  at  the  death  of  Titus,  he 
had  only  the  titles  of  Csesar  and  Prince  of  the  Youth.  In  his 
hurry  to  seize  at  last  that  Empire  so  long  coveted  he  abandoned 
his  dying  brother  to  rush  to  Eome,  to  the  camp  of  the  praetorians. 
A  donativiun  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Romans  to  accept  hereditary 
right  whenever  it  appeared  assured  him  a  place  which  no  one 
moreover  was  prepared  to  dispute. 

On  the  day  of  their  coronation  there  are  few  bad  princes. 
Almost  all  begin  well,  but,  in  despotic  monarchies,  the  majority 
end  badly,  particularly  when  the  reigns  are  of  long  duration. 
Xero,  if  Britannicus  is  forgotten,  was  for  five  years  a  good  emperor, 
but  absolute  power  is  a  downward  slope  with  a  precipice  at  the 
end.  The  passions,  if  not  subdued,  and  adverse  circumstances,  if 
not  overcome,  lead  in  time  into  the  abyss.  Domitian  reigned 
fifteen  years,  one  year  longer  than  Xero,  and  his  reign  reproduced 
the  same  story:  at  first  a  wise  government,  then  every  excess. 
Happily  the  excesses  did  not  come  till  late:  his  quinquennium 
lasted  thirteen  years. 

The  two  tyrannies  differed  again  in  another  respect:  one  had 
brilliant,  sometimes  joyous  aspects ;  the  other,  notwithstanding  the 
magnificence  of  the  festivals,  was  sad  and  gloomy.  The  entire 
reign  of  the   -bald^  Xero"  was  like  that  of  Tiberius  in  his  latter 

*  Titus  Flavins  Domitianus,  bom  at  Rome  October  2:3rd,  a.d.  51. 

=  Before  and  after  this  single  repast  he  only  took  a  little  fruit  and  a  glass  of  wine.  Yet  he 
gave  n^agmfacent  banquets,  but  did  not  tolerate  any  excess  at  them,  and  obliged  his  guests  to 
leave  the  table  before  sunstt.  ^ 

'  He  was  80  skilful  in  drawing  the  bow  that  he  made  his  arrows  pass  between  the  open 
fingers  of  a  slave  or  drove  two  of  them,  from  great  distances,  into  the  head  of  an  animal 

(X.  1   JI )  speak  higlily  of  his  verses.     Suetonius  says  that  as  soon  as  he  became  emperor  he 
ceascfi  to  compose  anv. 

*  Juvenal.  Sat.,  iv.  :\s_ 
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years.  Fully  as  vain  as  the  son  of  Agrippiiia,  Domitian  heaped 
every  title  upon  his  oAvn  head  and  decreed  deification  to  himself. 
His  edicts  stated :  ''  Our  lord  and  our  god  ordains  .  .  .  ."  ^  The 
new  god  did  not  scorn  vulgar  honours.  At  the  close  of  an  inglorious 
expedition  he  assumed  twenty-four  lictors  and  the  ridit  to  sit  in 
the  senate  in  the  garb  of  a  conqueror.-  He  was  consul  seventeen 
times,  and  twenty -two  times  did  he  have  himself  proclaimed 
imperator  for  victories  that  had  not  always  been  ^^aiiied.  He 
recalled  Xero  too  by  his  fond- 
ness for  shows  and  for  building ; 
he  revived  the  Xeronian  games, 
gave  mock  sea-fights  in  which 
whole  fleets  were  engaged,  and 
celebrated  the  secular  games, 
although  hardly  forty-one  years 
had  elapsed  since  their  cele- 
bration by  Claudius.  A 
hundred  races  were  witnessed 
on  one  day,  each  between  four 
quadrigw  that  whirled  five 
times  around  the  course.  This 
was  more  than  the  people 
asked.  To  sustain  their  flag- 
ging  attention    and    to    render 


Sham  Sea-figlit,  after  a  Coin  of  Domitian. 


the  contests  more  animated,  he  supplemented  the  four  factions  or 
colours  of  the  circus,  green,  blue,  red,  and  white,  by  two  new 
colours,  gold  and  violet,  aumta  et  imrpnra.  Even  races  between 
young  girls  were  seen  in  the  stadium.  The  qiuestors  had  long 
since  abandoned  the  ruinous  custom  of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  com- 
bats when  they  entered  into  oflice ;  Domitian  forced  them  to  resume 
it,  and  never  failed  to  be  present  at  all  these  shows.  Martial 
praises  him  for  having  re-established  a  less  dangerous  kind  of 
boxing.^  He  distributed  three  gratuities  among  the  people,  each 
of    .300    sesterces   a   head,    and    on   one   occasion   he   gave   them   a 

'  Caligula  had  already  styled  himself  god,  aud  before  Domitian  the  words  iJomimis  nostei 
were  employed  in  speaking  of  the  emperor.     (Labus,  Mann,  antichi  hresciani.  p.  IK),  No.  4.) 

^  Martial  and  Statins  call  liim  Dacicm,  but  this  name  is  not  found  on  the  coins. 

^  Et  pirpiat  rirtit'i  swiplin'ore  manu  {Epi(/r.,  \l\l.  Ixxx.).  [That  is  without  the  loaded 
c.Tstus. — Ed.^\ 
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Meinorial  of  the  Secular 
Games.'-' 


bountiful  feast.  Several  times  he  had  presents  of  all  sorts  tlirown 
to  the  spectators,  for  which  the  knights  and  even  the  senators 
struggled  as  greedily  as  the  ragged  plebeians;  and  the  son  of  the 
Sabine   horse-dealer   took    pleasure    in    seeing    the    Roman    people, 

their  pontiffs,  their  men  of  consular  rank,  and 
their  praetorians,  rolling  at  his  feet  in  the  dust 
in  order  to  fight  for  the  master's  alms. 

Titus  had  been  unable  to  repair  all  the 
disasters  of  the  last  contiagration ;  but  Domi- 
tian  widened  several  streets,^  raised  up  again 
the  public  buildings  that  had  fallen,  and  con- 
structed a  great  many  others  with  more 
magnificence  than  taste.^  The  mere  gilding 
of  the  C'apitol,  according  to  Plutarch,  cost  him  over  12,000  talents,'' 
^'more  than  all  Olympus  is  worth,"  says  Martial.'^     Less  irreverent 

than  the  poet,  we  will  say  that  true  art  has 
no  need  of  these  show}^  adornnumts.  The 
dwelling  which  he  constructed  for  himself  on 
the  Palatine  surpassed  in  magnificence  every- 
thing that  Rome  had  hitherto  seen.'' 

The  form  given  by  Vespasian  to  the 
imperial  government  continued.  Domitian 
administered  justice  zealously,  and  very  often 
granted  extra-  sessions  in  his  court  in  the 
Forum.  Carefidly  reviewing  the  judgments  from  which  an  appeal 
was  made,  he  annulled  several  decisions  of  the  centumviri  that  had 

'  Martial,  Fpiffr.,  VII.  Ixi. 

^COS.  XIII.  LVI).  SAEC.  A.  POP.  FRVG.  AC.  SC.  (Ludos  sceculares  fecit,  a 
populofruyes  accepit).  The  emperor  seated  upon  a  dais  ;  before  hira  two  figures  clothed  with 
togas  standing,  holding  paterce.     Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Domitian.     (Cohen,  No.  83.) 

'  IMutareh,  who  saw  at  Atiiens  the  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  which  were  to  be  used  on 
the  Capitol,  says  ( i^6//c.,  17)  that  they  were  ruined  at  Rome  in  the  attempt  to  re-cut  them 

*  Plutarch,  Public,  15.     About  i-LMMK).(KK). 

'  T'^VW-f  1'^'-  iv.  14  : 

yarn  tlhi  quod  solraf.  mn  hahet  area  Jovis. 

In  Suetonius  (Dom.,  4  5)  the  long  and  wearisome  enumeration  of  his  games  and  constructions 
may  he  seen. 

"  M^  Rosa  has  recently  recovered  the  foundations  of  this  palace  and  the  courses  of  the 
ground  floor,  so  that  it  has  been  easy  to  restore  the  general  plan.  See  the  description  of  it  in 
31.  Jioissiers  Promenades  nrcheologiques. 

Y'OXG.  II.  COS.  II.  SC.  Domitian  seated  and  Liberality  standing;  below,  a  hffure 
spreading  out  us  garment  to  receive  the  gift.     Reverse  of  a  large  'bronze. 
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been  prompted  by  favouritism,  branded  with  infamy  the  corrui)t 
judges,  and  banished  the  delators  who  had  accused  an  innocent 
person. 

Domitian   proved   himself   the   strictest    prince    since    Augustus 


-^-^' 


Pediment  of  the  Fourth  Temple  of  thf  (  apitol. 


Fourth  Temple  of 


with   respect   to   public    order.     He   assumed   the   title  of  perpetual 

censor   and  rigorously    maintained   the    distinction   of   the   orders  in 

solemnities.      On    one    occasion    he    restored   to    the 

owner   a    slave    who    had   fraudulentlv    entered    the 

army,  where  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  centurion. 

He    prosecuted    the    authors    of   libels,    drove    from 

the  senate  a  qmestor  of  long  standing  who  was  too 

fond  of  pantomimes,  and  did  two  things  that  were 

very  unpleasant  to  the  common  people,   but  one  of   thfl'aphoUv^^^^^ 

which  was  very  moral,  and  the  other  verv  necessarv:    ^'X  ^!<^^"i;ian  (Silver 

-  '  J  J  Com  of  A.D.  f^'2). 

he  suppressed  the   scandalous  public   exhibitions   of 
the    mimes,    which    were    the    delight    of    the    lower   orders,"'^    and 
abolished    the    stalls   that    blocked   up   the   streets   but   gave   these 
plebeians   a   livelihood.^      One    of   the   freedmen   of   the   palace  had 
reared  a  monument  to  his  son  with  stones  destined  for  the  Capitol. 

*  From  a  sketch  in  the  library  of  Coburg.  At  the  apex  of  the  pediment  must  have  been 
Jupiter  seated  or  standing  in  the  triumphal  chariot,  accompanied  by  the  two  goddesses  whose 
statues  were  also  together  within  the  temple.  Mars  with  his  helmet  and  Minerva  holding  a 
lance  are  still  perfectly  recognizable.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  cyclops,  a  reclining  river  (the 
Tiber?)  represent  the  Universe,  in  order  that  all  creation  may  take  part  in  the  homage 
rendered  to  the  three  principal  deities.     (Cf.  Saglio,  p.  1)04.) 

■  He  only  authorized  tlieir  exhibitions  at  private  hou.ses.  Nerva  set  aside  this  interdict, 
which  Trajan  at  first  renewed  and  then  repealed  after  his  first  Dacic  triumph.   (Pliny,  Pav.Ai^) 

^  Martial. 
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Julia,  (lauo-hter  of  TiiiLs.' 


Domitian  caused  the  tomb  to  be  destroycul,  as  if  it  were  a  saerile^e.^ 
His  morals   were  not   those   of  a   censor.     He   seduced  his  brotlier's 

daughter,   Julia,  and  the  ^Miew  Juno,"  as 
the    (Greeks    called    hiu",    perished    in   her 
attemj^t  to  destroy  the  proof  of  a  criminal 
intercourse.*-'     But    if    hv    made   alloAvances 
for    himself    he     made    none    for     others. 
Vespasian  and   Titus   had   connived   at  the 
misconduct   of    the   priestesses    of    Vesta ; 
but   under  Domitian  three   rect^ived  orders 
to  put  themselves  to  death,  and   the  chief 
vestal,     Cornelia,     was      entombed     alive, 
according   to   the   ancient   custom.     When 
the   high-priests   came  to  lead  her  to  her 
doom,  she  raised  her  hands  towards  heaven, 
invoked   Vesta    and   the    other   gods,    n<^r   did   she    cease    repeating 
during    the    whole    journey:      -What!    (Vesar   declares   me,    whose 

sacrifices  liav(^  made  him  triumph, 
guilty  of  incest !  "  As  she  was  descend- 
ing into  the  fatal  vault  one  of  her  veils 
caught  in  the  steps.  8he  unfastened  it, 
and  when  the  executioner  offered  to 
assist  her  she  refused  with  horror,  as 
if  the  mere  touch  of  that  hand  must 
have  defiled  her  maiden  purity.  A 
Eoman  knight,  the  [supposed]  partner 
of  her  crimt\  was  scourged  to  death  in 
the  (Vnnetium ;  another  of  senatorial 
These    condenmations    spread    terror   in   the 


A  Vestal.' 

rank    was    banished.' 


city,  and  Statins  is  truthful  this  time  when,  describing  the  colossal 
statue  of  Domitian,   he  points  out  the  bronze  eyes  fixed  upon   the 


1  »i, 

a 


buet.,  Dom..  -^ :  A^  f/ff((  r(^li(/i<>  (huim  rnntamitiarrtKr. 
^itiv  "Hpav.     Bull,  fie  corre.tj).  hellenifjue.  vol.  vi.  p.  31)6. 

.      '  From  an  engraved  stone  \,aqua  marina),  with  the  name  Evodiis  cut  in  it  {Cabinet  de 
France,  No.  2.0S9). 

*  liELLICIAE  MODESTE,  Vir.cro  Vestalis  {Bellicia  Mudesfa,  V^Mtal  Virgin).  From  a 
medallion  in  the  Cabinet  de  Francf^. 

■'  Phny  {Epist.,  IV.  xi.)  has  quite  a  desire  to  make  lier  appear  innocent,  in  order  to  leave 
one  crmu-  more  on  the  memory  of  Domitian;  but  he  himself  hardlv  seems  to  believe  in  this 
mnocencv;    and  when,  under  NeiTa.  tlie  e.xiles  were  recalled,  Corndia'.  paramour,  who  had 


temple  of  Vesta  as  if  to  be  assured  that  the  Trojan  tire  is  cease- 
lessly burning  in  the  centre  of  the  silent  sanctuary,  and  that  the 
goddess  is  at  last  satisfied  with  the  virtue  of  her  priestesses.^  The 
£e^  Scantmuj  against  a  shameful  vice,  was  rigidly  applied,  even  to 


Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  (Bust  in  the  UfRzi  Gallery). 

knights  and  senators.  A  member  of  the  equestrian  order  liad  taken 
back  his  wife  after  having  repudiated  her  on  the  charge  of  adultery. 
Domitian  struck  his  name  off  the  list  of  judges.  Women  who 
had  disgraced  themselves  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  a  litter  or 
even  to  receive  a  bequest  or  acquire  an  inheritance.     He  prohibited 

been  banished  to  Sicily,  was  excepted.  She  appeared  tlien,  even  at  that  time,  to  have  been 
guilty.  Suetonius  has  no  doubt  of  it  {Dom.,  8),  and  Juvenal  {Sat.,  iv.  9  and  10)  affirms  it. 
Plutarch's  narration  (Quast.  Rojn.,  83)  refers  probably  to  the  same  persons.  The  city  was  in 
consternation,  he  says,  and  when  the  high-priests  were  consulted  they  had  oi-dered  that  two 
Gauls  and  two  Greeks  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 
'  Si  Ives,  I.  i.  35. 

VOL.  IV.  zz 
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mutilation.'  He  eveu  strove,  like  Augustus,  to  reuder  enfraueliise- 
nient  more  difficult.  Fiually,  to  draA\'  closer  the  aucieut  bouds  of 
the  clients,  he  suppressed  the  -ywrttda  that  was  paid  by  the  patrons 
in  silver  to  the  amount  of  25  asses,  and  re-established  the  custom 
of  general  repasts,  twmv  reefir.  The  kin-,  as  the  patron  was  called, 
once  more  made  his  client  sit  at  his  table,  but  before  some  refuse, 
while  he  himself  supped  magnificently. 

Yespasian  had  begun  war  against  effeminate  customs  and  bad 
morals.  Domitian  continued  it  energetically,  and  Quintilian,  there- 
fore, calls  him  ''the  most  religious  censor."-  The  epithet  is  too 
strong,  for  the  censorship  was  rigorous  without  succeeding,  be  it 
understood,  in  restoring  ''the  temples  to  the  gods  and  morals  to 
the  people,"  as  Martial  claims,  or  "in  forcing  modesty  to  return 
to  families."^  Read  the  poet  himself,  and  you  will  see  the 
efficacy  of  such  laws.  No  one  could  affirm,  however,  that  these 
reforms  were  utterly  useless,  and  when  we  again  find  virtuous 
society  at  Eome  we  shall  remember  the  severities  of  Vespasian 
and  his  son. 

Wine-growing  was  the  principal  form  of  what  little  agriculture 
still  existed  in  Italy.  Domitian  forbade  the  planting  of  new  vines, 
in  order  to  leave  room  for  corn,  and  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
A^  ines  of  the  peninsula  he  ordered  half  of  the  old  plantations  in 
the  provinces  to  be  rooted  up;  an  unwise  measure,  which,  however, 
was  not  executed.  His  father  and  brother  had  made  the  husband- 
men uneasy  by  seizing  for  the  treasury  the  waste  land  of  the 
colonies.  Domitian  left  it  to  its  former  possessors,  at  the  same 
time  granting  them  the  benefit  of  prescription,  and  '^thus,"  says 
an  old  author,   "he  delivered  all  Italy  from  fear."^ 

In  his  early  days  he  did  not  appear  avaricious,  and  what  was 
a  virtue  not  common  among  Romans,  he  refused  the  inheritances 
of  those  who  had  children.  He  delivered  from  all  prosecution 
debtors    whose   names   had   been   posted    in   the   treasury    for   more 

^  Dion,  Ivii.  2;  Martial,  Epi'ffr.,  IX.  vii.  and  viii, 

-  Sa/ictis,'<imu.s  censor,  iv.,  in  Proccm. 

'  Martial,  Epu,r.,  VI.  ii.  and  vii. :  X.  cii.;  Statins,  Silr..  III.  iv.  74,  and  IV.  iii.  V6.  Cf 
yuet.,  Dom.,  7,  and  Amm.  Marcelliniks,  xviii.  4. 

'  Aggenus,  de  Controv.  agr.  ap.  Goes.,  p.  m.  Cf.  Suet.,  Dom.  i)  :  .Subs.nica,  <itue  divuis 
per  veUn-anu,  agru  cnrptim  mperfw^ranf,  ceterihm  possessorilm.  ut  usucapta  concessit  Cf 
Urelli,  No  3,1  lb. 


than  fi\Q  years,  and  to  repress  the  interested  zeal  of  delators  for 
the  rights  of  the  treasury,  he  condemned  the  accused's  to  exile 
when  they  did  not  gain  their  cause.  "  A  prince,"  he  used  to  say, 
'Svho  does  not  punish  informers,  encourages  them." 

He   increased   the  pay    of  the  soldiers   by  one-third,  ti  measure 
necessitated  by  the  increased  cost  of  everything  since  Ca}sar.     The 
dictator  had  fixed  their  annual  pay  at  nine  pieces  of  gold.     It  was 
still   at    this   rate   under   Domitian,    who   raised   it   to   twelve.^     To 
prevent    revolts,   he  forbade  his  officers   to  assemble  two  legions  in 
the  same  camp,  or  to  receive  in  the  militarv  coffer,  from  the  saving's 
of  the  soldiers,  more   than   1,000   sesterces  in  the  name  of  each  of 
them.'-^      He   wished   likewise    to    diminish   the   army   in    order    to 
reduce   the   expense;    but  the  fear  of   the  barbarians  prevented  it. 
Like   his   father   also,   Domitian,  who  affected  to  take  Minerva   for 
a  patroness,^  encouraged  arts  and  letters.     His  great  works  furnished 
occupation  for  artists,   and  we  see  him  giving  600,000  sesterces  at 
once   to   a   philosopher   to   purchase   an   estate    close   to    Prusa.     In 
order   to   replace   the   libraries  destroyed  by   the  last  conflagrations, 
he   instituted  a  search   for   books  in  every  quarter,  and  had  copies 
of   lost   works   made   at   Alexandria.'      A  poet   himself,   he   invited 
Statins   and  Martial   to   his   palace,   without,   however,  raising  them 
by    his    presents    to    the    fortune   which   they   still   solicited.      He 
received   the   praises    of   Valerius    Flaccus,    Silius    Italicus,    and    of 
(^liutilian,    to    whom    he    intrusted    the    education    of    his    youthful 
kinsmen,'    and    he    instituted  at   the   Capitol   a  quinquennial   contest 
in   poetry,   eloquence,   and  music,  which  was  still  solenniized  in   the 
fifth   century  {agon    CajntoUmis).      Another  took  place  every  year  in 
his  Alban  palace.      Under  him  Juvenal  composed  his  earliest  satire, 
the  seventh.     Pliny  the  Elder  had  just  died:  but  Tacitus,  whom  the 
emperor  had  appointed  quindecemvir  and  proetor   (a.d.  88),  had   not 

'The  pay  was  five  asses  at  the  time  of  Poly  bins  (vi.  39),  or  eight,  taking  iuto  account  tlie 
reductions  which  caused  sixteen  asses  to  be  reckoned  to  the  denarius  instead  of  ten,  Caesar 
doubled  it,  ten  asses  (Suet.,  Cces,  26).  It  was  then  undt^r  Domitian  thirteen  asses  =  gths  of  a 
denarius  a  day  =  twenty-five  denarii  a  month,  or  300  a  year,  instead  of  225.  [The  donarius 
was  nearly  equal  to  a  franc— £"</.] 

-  Each  leg-ion  had  its  chest  for  savings;  Saturninus,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  further,  had 
taken  tliese  deposits  as  a  pledge  to  make  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers. 

^  Familinrc  mimen  Miiiervce  (Quintilian,  Inst,  ontt.,  x.  1).     Cf.  Suet.,  Doin.,  15. 

*  Pliny,  Epi.'^t..  X.  Ixxvi. ;  Suet..  Dom.,  20. 

'  Silius  Italicus  P'fui^-,  iii.  ♦il,'^  .vy.  ;  Quintilian,  Li-^t.  orat.,  ix.,  in  Prooem. 
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US  yet  Avritteu  Lis  Life  <>/  A(/n'cola,^  and  Pliuy  tlie  Youuger,  wliu 
had  also  attaiued  the  pnetorship  in  a.d.  93,  Avas  in  possession  of 
his    full    renown.       Thus    in    tliis    reii2rn    we    meet    with    the    most 


Toiuh  of  a  Child  victonouj»  iu  the  contest  hi  Eloquence  uiid  Music.- 

eminent  poets  of  the  second  <»rd(U-,  a  famous  prose- writer,  and  an 
author  of  genius  who  was  aln^ady  meditating  liis  scathing  woiks. 
We  find  also  celebrated  jurisconsults,  Palfurius  and  Arinillatus, 
whom     Juvenal     reproaches     with     unduly    multiplying     the     roval 

^  After  his  prjBtorship  Tacku.s  withdrew  from  Koine,  and  he  was  still  absent  in  a.d.  U3. 
Was  it  in  consequence  of  banishment  r  This  has  been  asserted,  but  everything  is  opposed  to 
the  supposition,  and  Borghesi  (vii.  322)  thinks  that  uccordhig  to  custom  Tacitus,  at  the 
expiration  vf  his  pivetorship,  received  the  command  of  a  legion  or  the  government  of  an  imperial 
province,  probably  lielgica,  where  his  father  had  bfen  procurator,  and  where  he  finished 
Collecting  mat*inuls  for  his  work  de  Monbua  Germanicc. 

-  Discovered  in  1871  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  jMjrfa  ISalaria.  The  young  laureate  hud 
vanquished  lifty-two  competitors.  Two  inscriptions  are  carved  on  this  tomb  ;  one  containing 
his  history,  the  other  his  Greek  verses. 
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prerogatives,^  and  especially  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of  Froculus, 
Pegasus,  who  was  appointed  prefect  of  Home,  and  whom  the  satirist 
is  forced  to  call  "  a  most  conscientious  interpreter  of  the  laws.'-" 
Thanks  to  these  grave  personages  who  had  succeeded  one  another 
uninterruptedly  since  the  time  of  Augustus  in  the  councils  of  the 
prince,  civil  society,  by  its  subordinate  })osition  sheltered  from 
the  tempests  that  were  agitating  political  society,  became  better 
organized  every  day.  This  long  continued,  and  the  worst  reigns 
contained  the  most  precious  conquests  of  the  spirit  of  civil  law. 

We  have  no  details  about  the  administration  of  Domitian  in 
the  provinces.  Some  inscriptions  testify  that  he  continued  there 
the  w'orks  of  his  father,  and  we  mav  Ix^ieve  that  his  authoritv 
proved  equitable  and  firm,  Avhen  we  read  these  words  of  a  bio- 
grapher by  no  mc^ans  friendly  to  him :  ^'  He  succeeded  so  well 
in  curbing  the  magistrates  of  Eome  and  the  governors  of  the  i)ro- 
vinces,  that  they  were  never  more  disinterested  or  just:'  or  when 
,we  recollect  that  one  of  the  most  active  delators,  Biebius  Massa, 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Bsetica  accused,  Avas  convicted  on  the 
pleading  of  Senecio  and  Pliny  the  Younger.  Suetonius  adds  these 
words,  which  furnish  much  occasion  for  thought:.  ''The  majority 
of  those  whom  he  forced  to  b(^  just  and  upright  we  have  seen 
accused  after  him  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,"  which  means  that  under 
the  milder  administration  that  replaced  his  they  made  up  for  their 
compulsory  rectitude.  The  emperors  w^ho  have  been  most  decried 
— I  am  not  speaking  of  madmen  like  Caligula  and  Xero.  l)ut  of 
shrewd  rulers  such  as  Tiberius  and  Domitian — w^ere  a  terror  to  the 
nobility,    and   when    the   dangers    of    their    position    had   d(n'eloj)ed 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.,  iv.  53:  '  • 

Qnidquid  co7ispicnum  pulohrumque  eat  fpqiioro  toto, 
Res  fisci  est. 
For  Palfurius,  see  above,  p.  664. 

*  ....  optimust  atrpie 

Interpres  legum  snnotissiimis. 

(Juvenal,  ?6?W.,7>^  70.) 
^  Suet.,  Dom.,  8.  The  selections  of  Domitian  were  often  happy.  He  advanced  Tacitus 
(Hist.,  i.  1),  Pliny,  the  father  of  Trajan,  etc.:  he  appointed  consuls:  Nerva,  Trajan,  Ver- 
g-inius  Rufus,  Agricola,  the  grandfather  of  Antoninus :  the  father  of  Tacitus  was  probably 
governor  of  Belgium,  which  Tacitus  ruled  from  a.d.  00  to  a.d.  02.  lk)rghesi,  vii.  pp.  190  and 
321,  etc.  Valerius  Homulus  extolled  the  government  of  Domitian  to  Trajan:  "He  was  a 
detestable  prince,"  said  he,  *'  but  one  who  knew  whom  to  trust.'"  .He  added:  Meliorem  esse  rem 
puhlicam  et  prope  tutiorem  in  qua  princeps  mahis  est,  en  i?i  qua  sunt  amid  principis  mali 
(Lampri<iius.  Alex.  Sev.,  66). 
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in  them  a  enielty  natuml  to  this  people,  whose  keenest  pleasure 
was  to  see  blood,  they  struck  all  around  them  without  pity.  Tkit, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  sole  question  for  80,000,000  inen  was 
to  have  peace  and  order. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperors 
the  provincial  Appian  adds:  "This  form  of  government  has  now 
stood  nearly  200  years,  and  in  that  space  of  time  the  citv  has 
been  adorned  in  a  marvellous  manner,  the  revenues  of  the  Empire 
have  increased,  while,  by  the  boon  of  a  constant  peace,  the  people 
have  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity."  We  see  what 
importance  the  pro^•incials  set  upon  the  tragedies  occurring  at 
Rome.  At  best  they  seemed  to  them  lessons  in  equality  ""iven  to 
people  who  scarcely  comprehended  it,  and  a  sort  of  duel  between 
the  rich  of  yesterday  and  the  rich  of  to-morrow.  With  the  fabulist 
whom  ''  standards  and  plumes "  terrified,  they  drew  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  such  terrible  vicissitudes  this  moral:  '^The  common  people 
always  escape,  but  the  leaders  fall.^  Delation  removes  what  delation 
had  bestowed."  Horace  had  already  celebrated,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  aurea  mediocrltas ;  Martial  extols  it  again  in  the 
days  of  Domitian :  with  princes  who  have  the  power  to  bestow, 
but  also  to  take  away  everything,  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  wise. 

There  were  several  wars  under  Domitian,  all  defensive  except- 
ing the  expedition  against  the  Catti,  which  was  only  a  great  civil 
measure  to  drive  away  the  hostile  marauders  from  the  frontier.-^ 

If  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Tacitus  are  to  be  believed,  these 
wars  were  like  those  which  C\iligula  waged:  Domitian's  victories 
were  defeats;  his  captives,  purchased  slaves;  his  triumphs,  audacious 
falsehoods.  Suetonius  is  not  .so  severe,  but  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  be  so,  seeing  that  he  relates  Avith  so  much  complacency  the  dis- 
graceful adventures  of  Caius  on  the  Ehine  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  C^hannel,  if  Domitian  had  renewed  the  comedy  of  Caligula,  pro- 
curing himself  provincials  "of  triumphal  stature."  But  Suetonius 
wrote  neither  the  Panegyric  of  Trajan  nor  the  Life  of  Agricola ; 
he  had  no  anxiety  to  eclipse,  in  behalf  of  his  princ(\  all  the 
imi)erial    glories,    nor   to    magnify    the    renown    of   a    lieutenant    bv 


•  Phaednis.  Tah.,  iv.  6. 

-  The  coii.sul  Frontimis,  a  contemporary,  says  of  the  Catti :  qui  in  armis  erant  . 
if/noraref  {Jhrnitinmi^)  mnjore  bellum  violitione  wihno.^  [S'fraf.,  i.  >^). 
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Domitian  Germanicus^- 


lettin"-  us  have  a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  deeds  which  he  would  have 
performed  but  for  the  jealousy  of  his  chief.     "Domitian,"  he  says, 
"made   several   wars;    some   that   he   undertook   of  his  own  accord 
and  others  that  he  could  not  avoid,  such  as  the  expedition  against 
the  Sarmatians,  who  had  massacred  a  legion,  and  the  two  campaigns 
against  the  Dacians  to  avenge  two  defeats  sustained  by  his  troops. 
After   several   battles   of    mingled    success   and 
failure,   he   celebrated   a    double    triumph,    and 
offered  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  a  laurel  crown."  ^ 
The    Empire   was   constrained,  for  its  own 
security,   to  make  its  power  felt  from  time  to   |^| 
time   bv   the   restless  hordes  that   bordered  its    ''^""^^' 
double  frontier  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
and  Domitian,  in  setting  about  this  himself,  was 
only  following  the   example   of  his   most   illus- 
trious predecessors.     During  the  revolt  of  Civilis,  the  Catti  (Nassau, 
Hesse,  and  part  of  Westphalia)  had  attempted  to  surprise  :\Iayence. 
Vespasian  had  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  avenge 
this   insult;    but   Domitian   thought   that   after 
two  emperors  who   had   never  left  Rome  since 
their  accession  it  was  necessary  for  the  third, 
even  in  view  of  his  security,  to   show  himself 
to    the    legions    and    end    their    long     leisure 
by    expeditions    of    no    danger.      In    a.d.    84 
he   placed    himself    at  the   head   of   the    army 
on  the  Rhine,  penetrated  the  territory  of   the 
Catti,    who   fell    back    into   the    depths    of    their    forests,    and    on 
his  return  he  assumed  the  title  of  Germanicus,  which   he   did   not 
merit  for  an  expedition  without  battles  or  conquests.     Nevertheless 
a  military  writer  who  perhaps  took  part  in  this  campaign,  Frontinus, 
speaks  of  it  with  praise,^  and  it  seems  to  have  attained  the  desired 


Germany  captive.^ 


I  Dom    6      \urel.  Victor  (de  C<es..  ii.)  savs  also  :    Dacis  et  Cntfonnn  mmm  dcvictts,  and 
{Ejn>^t.  ii.):   Cattos,  Gennanosque  devieit,  wliicli   explains  tlie  words  victis  parcentia  fmlcra 

Cattis  of  Statins  (Silv.  iii.  3, 168).  . 

MMP.  CAES.  DOMIT.   AUG.   GERM.  P.   >r.  Til.  I'Or.  \.   (Sdver  medallion  in  the 

Cabinet  de  Fraiice.)  ,  •  1 3      j       n 

'  GERMVNIA  CAPTA.     Trophv  between  a  German  seated  npon  a  shield  and  a  German 

standinjr  :  at  the  feet  of  the  latter,  helmet  and  shield.     Great  hronze.     Cohen.  Xo.  L^".. 
*  Stratog.,  i.  1,8;  ii.  11 ,  7. 
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end,  since,  on  the  Jl]nm\  peace  was  not  once  disturbed  during  this 


reign. 


The  selection  of  Trajan  for  the  government  of  Upper  GcTnuiny 
shows   that   Doniitian   wished  a  serious   supervision   in  that   quarter*' 
The  new  general  in  spite  of  his  fighting  temper,  bent  his  energies 
'       to   constructing   poA\'(^rful    defensive   works    by   covering   the    south- 
west of  Germany  with  a  line  of  fortified  posts,  earth  embankments 
and  entrenchments,  traces  of  which  are  found  here  and  there  under 
•     the  names  of  Devils'   Walls,   Heathens'   Moats,    and   the    like,   from 
the   Ehine,    just    below    Mayence,    to    the   Danube,    near    Ratisbon. 
T^rusus,   Tiberius,    and    Germanicus   had    commenced   these    works   a 
century  before,   opposite    Bonn,   and   had    extended  them    in   a    line 
parallel    to    the    Ehine    through  Westphalia,   perhaps   as   far   as    the 
Taunus,     whose     numerous     thermal    springs    early     attracted     the 
Eomans. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Danube,  in  ancient  times  peopled  by 
Celts,   had   been    Germanized    by  the   Teutons  and  the  Suevi.     "Hut 
after  the  defeat  of   Ariovistus   and  the   retreat    of   the    Marconumni 
upon    Bohemia,    especially    when    Augustus   had    taken  possession  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube   and   covered   the    left    bank    of   the 
Ehine  with  camps  and  colonies,  this  corner  of  Germany,  which  the 
Ehine    suiTounds    and    where    the    Danube    takes    its    rise,    had    no 
longer  been  tenable   by  the   barbarians.      Gauls  had  come  back   to 
these  deserted  fields,  and,  in  return  for  Eoman  protection,  paid  the 
Empire    the    tithe   of   their   harvests   (ar/ri  fJenomites).      To    protect 
their   farms   and   a   territory   which   would   have   opened    Gaul    and 
Helvetia   to   the    Germans,    the    works    commenced    on    the   Lower 
Ehine   were    continued    to    the    Danube.       ^fany    rulers    dowai    to 
Probus    applied    themselves    to    this,    although    it    would    not    be 
possible  to  give  each  his  due.      Domitian   gav(»  i)articu]ar  attention 
to    it,    for,    according    to    Frontinus,-    he    had    a    line    of    defence 

'  Accordincr  to  the  geueral  opinion,  from  Tillemont  to  M.  des  Verg-ers  {Chron.  flu  ri-gne  de 
Trajan),  it  was  Domirian  who  crave  this  province  to  Trajan ;  according  to  Mommsen  ( Etude  svr 
Pline,  m  the  Bihl.  de  VEcole  des  hmite.^  etudes,  p.  10,  n.  2),  and  J)ierauer  (  Ges>rh.  Traj.,  p.  1.5), 
It  would  be  Nerva  ;  hut  their  strongest  proof  is  an  antithesis  of  Plinv  which  even  Hurnouf  has 
been  unable  to  take  literally.  Another  passage  shows  that,  in  the  last  year  of  Doniitian 
Trajan  occupied  a  very  prominent  position,  omnibus  excelnnr  (Pan.,  04) ;  and  if  this  nomination 
had  been  made  by  Nerva.  Pli,iy  woul.l  not  have  failed  to  extract  some  oratorical  effect  from 
this  prudent  choice. 

=  Strateg.,  i.  3,  10  :  .  .  .  .  limitibus  per  centum  viginti  millia  pa-mtum  acti's  .... 


Domitian  (Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Braiccio  Nuovd,  No.  129). 
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eonstructed  120  miles  long.  During  the  revolt  of  a  legate,  of 
Avliich  we  shall  sspeak  further,  the  Germans  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Ehine  and  threatened  Gaul ;  and  Trajan  was  without  doubt 
charged  to  prevent  a  like  danger.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  plan  of 
fortifications  which,  cross- 
ing the  Taunus  and  i;he 
Suabian  Alps,  seems  to 
have  enveloped  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Maine,  where 
is  found  the  highway  for 
penetrating  into  the  heart 
of  Germanv  and  the  Avhole 
basin  of  the  Neckar.  Under 
cover  of  these  defences, 
which  threw  the  Germans 
back  upon  the  centre  of 
their  country,  the  number 
of  people  increased  in  the 
tithe-lands  {agri  decumates). 
They  had  their  religious 
and  political  centre  at  Ara) 
Mavia^  (Eothweil  on  the 
Xeckar),  where  they 
assembled  and  adored  the 
divinitv  of  Eome  and  its 
emperors.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  a  new  province  form- 
ing at  the  expense  of 
barbarism  firmlv  held  in 
check,  just  as  a  new  terri- 


!;;■•      ■  •;-;i  •'/■■"/'rfsj 


The  Goddess  Ilonie  (Statiie  of  tlie  Capitol, 
MiPf.  Cap.,  vol.  i.  p.  10.) 


tory  is  formed  by  driving  back  with   dikes  the  roving  waters.' 

In  the  interior  of  Germanv  Domitian  formed  useful  allianoefs 
without  compromising  his  armies.  He  sent  money  to  a  chief  of 
the  Cherusci,  but  refused  to  support  him  with  troops,  and  lie  per- 
suaded the  kins:  of  the  Semnones  to  come  to  "Rome  with  the  virgin 


Tacitus,  Germ.,  29  ;  Martial.  Epi(/r.,  X.  vii. 
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Ganna,  who  had  succeeded  Velleda  as  prophetess  of  the  Germans. 
These  two  persons  went  back  loaded  with  presents,  and  returned  to 
their  country  with  an  idea  of  Roman  might  that  was  worth  more 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers  than  a  victory  of  the  legions.' 

In  Britain  the  same  policy  was  pursued  and  the  same  works 
were  executed.  Since  the  heavy  blows  struck  by  Plautius  under 
Claudius,  and  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  under  Xero,  war  had  been 
almost  stopped  and  civilizatiiai  had  begun  its  work.  We  have  seen 
(pp.  498-9)  with  what  rapidity  Roman  manners,  commerce,  and 
usury  had  spread  throughout  the  island.  Vespasian,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself   in    the    first    campaign    of    the    conquest,    ^vished 

to  finish  the  undei-taking  of  Claudius,  and  had 


sent    to     Britain     three    skilful    generals     in 
succession;    at   tirst,    Cerialis    and    Frontinus, 
who    quelled    the    Brigantes   und   the    Silures, 
two  dreaded  nations   in   the   north  and   south- 
west ;  then,  in  a.d.  78,  Agricola,  wlio  subdued 
the  Ordovices  in  the  centre  of   Wales  and  the 
Isle  of  ^hn\.     The  wliole  of  Britain  was  llieu 
conquen^d  and  pacified  as  far  as  tlie  Highlands 
of  Scotland.       Agricola  api)roached    these   mountains,    but    halted    at 
the   isthmus,   thirty    miles   in    breadth,    which    extf^nds   between    the 
two  seas,  from   the  Clyde  to  the  Firth   of  Forth,    and    covered    this 
space   with    strongholds   connected    by   an    intrenchment,    so    as    to 
secure    the    province    against    the    incursions    of   tlie    mountaineers. 
These  Highlanders   came   bravc^ly    to    the   attack;    but   he   defeated 
them   at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of 
their   chief,  Galgac,  to   whom    l\acitus   ascribes   a   speech    which   no 
Roman  ear  heard  and  which  not  one   Latin  could  have  understood. 
The  legions,  after  this  success,  retired  behind  their  line  of  defence; 
but    the   fleet    reconnoitivd    the   north(n-ly   parts   of   the   island,    the 
Orkneys,  and  perhaps  the  Shetlands. 

Tacitus  insists  that  Domitian  became  alarmed  at  Asricola's 
glory.  But  no  very  far-echoing  fame  could  be  gained  in  these 
combats,  which  were  almost  without  peril,  against  tribes  few  in 
numbers,   badly   armed,  and  so  poor  that,  in  his  scanty  booty,  the 

^  Dion,  Ixvii.  n, 

'  Rrncp,  T^fi  Boman  Wall,  p.  1.5. 


Coin  repieaeiitiug  liniiiiu.' 
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conqueror  did  not  find  a  trophy  to  display  before  the  people  of 
Rome.  Agricola,  a  methodical  and  slow  captain,  had  not  the 
great  qualities  which  render  generals  formidable  to  a  suspicious 
government ;  an  honest  man,  a  good  citizen,  submissive  to  law 
and  the  ruler,  he  could  not  have  caused  anxiety  to  an  emperor 
wlio  did  not  fear  to  give  the  consulate  and  his  best  army  to  Trajan. 
Agricola  has  been  overrated  [owing  to  the  panegyric  of  Tacitus]  ; 
he  neither  conquered  nor  civilized   Britain,  as  his  son-in-law  Avould 


^:^^i:S^^^^0Mim^^ 


^■/  V...... 


^^'^"^^^^^y^^-'^'^^^^^i'^^p^^ffl^^i^^ 


Fragment  of  Unman  Wall  eontaininfr  the  name  of  Aoricola  (Great  J^ritain).' 

lead  us  to  believe,  but  by  two  successes  and  by  useful  works  he 
worthilv  employed  a  mission  whose  duration  was  greater  than  that 
of  ordinary  commands:'-  seven  years  (A.n.  78-84).  Tacitus  is  forced 
to  say  that  Domitian  proposed  his  recall  in  the  senate  "  with  lofty 
praises,  at  the  same  time  decreeing  to  him  the  triumphal  decora- 
tions, a  statue  crowned  Avith  laurel,  and  the  other  honours  which 
supply  the  place  of  the  ancient  triumph."  But  he  takes  care  to 
add  that  Agricola  returned  modestly  to  Borne  by  night,  without 
display;  that  the  prince  received  him  coldly,  though  offering  him 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  finally  that  Agricola  had  the  wisdom 

'  Rruce,  The  RomnnWall,^.  82.    [The  name  here  helong-s  to  an  inferior  ofHcer, o/)^/o.— iU] 
''  Borgheni  ((Eurres,  iii.  p.  188)  prolongs  to  the  end  of  the  year  8.5  Agricola's  command  in 

Britain.     The  usual  duration  of  the  legatesliip  in  Britain,  according  to  Hiibner  (lihei7i.  Mm., 

xii.  o7)  waa  three  years. 
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t(>  refuse  what  it  was  hoped  he  woiikl  deeliue.  The  suspicious 
tyraut  aud  the  great  «J!:eneral  iu  disgrace  make  oue  of  those  ghjoniy 
pictures  iu  which  Tacitus  excels;  but  ou  thiukiug  of  the  signal 
honours  bestowed  upon  his  father-in-Uiw  and  of  the  favour  wliich 
he  himself  enjoyed  with  Domitian/  we  reflect  that  it  was  useful, 
under  Xerva,  to  appear  a  victim  of  his  predecessor.  Agricohi 
lived  nine  years  longer,-  ^'without  seeking,  by  vain  display,  fanu^ 
and  some  fatal  destiny.  Let  those  who  admire  every  imprudent 
word,  every  audacious  and  guilty  act,  learn  by  this  example, 
that,  even  under  a  bad  prince,  there  may  be  great  citizens;  that 
moderation  and  obedience,  if  ability  and  fii-mness  are  there,  give 
glory  as  well  as  those  ambitious  deaths  which  do  not  help  the 
State."  Ey  these  words  Tacitus  justifies  the  Avise  reserve  of  his 
father-in-law,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  condemns  those  useless  acts 
of  temerity  which  he  has  so  often  glorified  in  his  Annals  aud 
Histories. 

In  recalling  Agricola  Domitian  had  doubtless  wished  to  in- 
augurate a  peace  policy  in  Ik'itain  which  would  permit  him  to 
rrduce  his  military  expenses.  We  have  seen  that  he  imposed  the 
same  conduct  upon  Trajan,  who,  but  a  few  steps  from  magnificcMit 
battle-fields  where  so  many  generals  had  gained  glory,  was  obliginl 
to  restrain  his  ardour.  When  the  Lygii,  at  war  with  Sclavonic 
tribes,  tried  by  a  demand  for  aid  to  entangle  the  Empire  in  their 
quarrels,  Domitian  sent  them  a  hundred  knii>hts,  some  money,  and 
promises.  At  another  point  of  Germany  a  terrible  stru^r^rle  broke 
out:  one  tribe,  the  Bructeri,  suffered  a  great  disaster  ''by  special' 
favour  of  the  gods  towards  us.  Heaven  did  not  even  refuse  us 
the  spectacle  of  this  combat  in  which  00,000  barbarians  fell,  not 
by  the  sword  of  the  Eomans,  but  under  their  eyes  and  for  their 
diversion.  May  the  nations  persevere  in  this  hatred  of  one 
another!"^  From  the  days  of  Tiberius  this  homicidal  prayer  was 
the  basis  of  the  imperial  policy  towards  the  barV)arians. 

The    Dacians    established    in    the  vast    steppes    to-day  inhabited 


'  Di(/nitas  nostra  .  .  .  .  a  Domitiano  low/iiis provecta  (Hist.,  i.,  1 ).     The  Life  of  AyrU'ola 
wa8  written  a.d.  1>7.  after  the  assassination  of  Domitian. 

\Mien  he  liitMi  there  was  a  rumour  of  pui.-^on.  "We  had  no  proof,"  t-avs  Tacitus, 
-which  authorizes  ni,-  tn  athrni  it."  This  reserve  ou  tin;  part  of  Tacitus  is  an  aci^uittal  for 
Domitian. 
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by  the  Hungarians,  Transylvanians,  and  Eoumanians,  from  the 
Tanais  to  the  Black  Sea,  with  lofty  mountains  for  refuge,  had  for 
a  century  past  singularly  increased  in  numbers.  Life  is  easy, 
indeed,  in  these  fertile  plains,  where  the  same  field  yields  (!orn  ten 
years  in  succession  without  being  exhausted  and  which  nourish  with 


J)acian  King-  (Bust  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  No.  ±2'^  in  the  Cataloj^ue). 


their  flocks  a  large  part  of  western  Europe,  while  the  mountainous 
region  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  continent  in  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  and  rock  salt.  Up  to  the  epoch  which  we 
have  reached  the  Dacians  had  not  been  troublesome  neighbours. 
We  hear  of  several  incursions  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but 
there  was  no  serious  invasion  except  at  the  time  of  the  Yitellian 
War,  when  Antonius  had  left  Moesia  exposed  by  drawing  towards 
the  Alps  the  troops  intrusted  with  its  defence.  Even  this  invasion 
cannot    have    been     very    formidable,    since    it     only    required    one 
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legion    to   stop   it   and   a   few    reinforcements   sent   later   to   restore 
quiet  along  the  Danube." 

As   long   as   these   tribes   remained   isolated   thev    were   not   to 
be   feared;    but   ^^•e   have   seen  that,  at  the   time    of   Julius  C'msar, 
one   of   their   chiefs,    Byrebistas,    had   united    the    Dacians    to    the 
Getffi   and    raised  a  forniidabh'   empire,  comprising   once   the   whole 
valley   of  the    Danube   from    Xoricum    to    th."    Euxine.'     It   appears 
that  a  similar  revolution  was  aeeomplished  among  the  liordes  settled 
on    the   north  of   the  river   in  tlie   Flavian  era,  and  that  they  liad 
rallied  about  a   skilful  and  determined  chief,  who  employed'  admir- 
ably well  the  methods  of  war  common  among  barbarians,  audacious 
incursions    and    rapid    flight,    but    capable   of   using  the    tactics   of 
regular    warfare.       Like    Marbodius    in    tlie    days   of   Augustus,    the 
Becebalus  ■'■  dreamed  of  establishing  for  himself  a  gi-eat  empire,  and 
knowing    that    Eoman    tactics    would    double    th(>   strength    of   his 
warlike  bands  and   that  civilization    would   enable  him  to  profit  by 
immense   resources   lying    useless   in    the   hands   of   his    people,    he 
attracted   the  deserters  from  the  legions   and  artisans  from  the  'pro- 
vinces, while  at  the   same  time   ho   formed   friendly   relations  with 
all  his  neighbours  and  sent  emissaries  to  the  Parthiaus.^     When  he 
considered  himself   prepared,  he  crossed  the   Danube,  overthrew  one 
legion,   killed  the  governor   of  Lower   M(Bsia,   Oppius   Sabinus,  and 
laid  waste  all  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.     Domitian   liad   to   avenge   this   insult.     In    the  summer 
of  A.D.   86  he  proceeded  to  Moesia,   where  an  army  was  assembling 
under  command  of  the  prefect  of  the  pr^torians,  Cornelius   Fu.scus 
and  after  the  first  operations,  which  drove  the  barbarians  back  upon 
the  left  bank,   he  returned  to   Italy.     The  following  year  (a.i.    87) 
Fuscus    passed    the    river,    ventured    imprudently    away    from    its 
shores,    and   then   had    to    retreat   disastrously,    losing   an    eagle    a 
legion,    and    his   life.      This   check    was   repaired   in    the   following 
year  by    Calpumms   Julianus,   governor  of   Upper  Moesia,   who  con- 
quered the  Dacians  in  a  great  battle,  laid  waste  their  country    and 
induced  them  to  beg  for  peace. 


'  Tac,  IliMf.  iii.  4<). 
"  ^  "1.  iii.  p.  HSti  Mfj, 


-.,p  ::lur,  :rLr;::i  :::;::.::.:::;',,:"-'■•  ■ " ■'-■'•■ "- 

Pliny,  Epist.,  X.  I«. 
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In  spite  of  his  defeat  the  Decebalus  seems  to  have  retained 
his  pride,  and  Domitian,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  exercised 
moderation.  This  war  wearied  him  ;  he  desired  to  end  it  without 
disputing  over  the  conditions  (December,  a.d.  89),  and  since  the 
Dacians  had  delivered  up  the  Eoman  arms,  the  prisoners  in  their 
possession,  and  hostages, 
he  withdrew  his  legions 
from  their  territory,  on 
condition  that  they  in 
turn  would  respect  that 
which  belonged  to  the 
Empire.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Decebalus 
went  to  Kome  and 
carried  to  the  senate  a 
letter  from  their  prince, 
which  without  doubt 
contained  a  pledge,  and 
his  brother  (?)  Diegis 
proceeded  to  the  Eoman 
camp  to  receive  a  crown 
from  the  hand  of 
Domitian,  as  if  the 
barbarian  chief  was  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of 
princes  who  owed  their 
royalty  to  Eome.  In 
order  to  ratify  the 
friendship  with  his  new 
ally,  Domitian  sent  him  as  a  present  money,  curious  objects 
taken  from  the  imperial  palace,  and  artisans  skilled  in  all  kinds  of 
work. 

This  peace  did  not  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.^  But 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  not  wished  Eoman  dominion  to  cross 
the  Ehino  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  like  them,  Domitian  thought 
that  it  was  not  prudent  to  extend  it  over  the  Danube.     This,   too, 

^  Dion,  Ixviii.  6,  10.      Eckhel  {Docfr.  num.,  iv.  p.  381)  says  that   there  does  not  exist  a 
single  coin  that  can  furnish  the  least  indication  about  this  war. 

VOf,.    IV.  AAA 


-Amr  '"'"-^'^M  >'^ 


i^ 


Domitian  with  CrowMi  of  Laurel  and  Breast-plate  (Bust 
from  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
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came  to  be  Hadrian's  opinion,  when  he  abandoned  the  conquests  of 
Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates.  This  prudent  policy  obtained  for 
Domitian  the  t^haine  of  being  caUed  the  tributary  of  barbarians  by 
his  second  successor's  courtiers,  who  glorified  the  cunqueror  of 
Dacia  as  the  avenger  of  Roman  honour. 

The  words  of  Suetonius  quoted  above,  and  the  facts  which  we 
know,  conflict  with  the  idea  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Dacians.  Pliny 
himself  ^who,  with  his  warlike  emperor,  returned  to  the  principle 
that  Rome  does  not  treat,  but  commands — Pliny  in  his  Faneytjric  of 
Trajan  alludes  only  to  a  peace  debated  between  the  Romans  and 
the  barbarians,  just  as  all  agreements  are  effected,  and  to  hostages 
obtained,  he  says,  in  exchange  for  presents,  as  if  the  very  name 
of  hostages,  obsides,  Avhoin  the  emperor  received  were  not  the 
avowal  of  the  defeat  of  his  enemies.^  But  these  })resents  were  an 
old  usage  of  the  imperial  policy.  In  this  way  Xero  treated 
Tiridates  of  Armenia,  and  we  luive  seen  AuG:ustus  treatinir  still 
better  the  kings  of  the  Parthians.-  Already  even  the  emperors 
were  taking  into  their  service  entire  bands  of  barbarians,  such  as 
that  cohort  of  Usipii  whose  strange  history  is  related  by  Tacitus;^ 
and  Vespasian's  generals  had  granted  some  money  to  the  Sarmatians 
and  Dacians  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  guard  the  passages 
of  the  stream,  as  the  English,  the  Russians,  and  even  the  Americans 
have  pensioned  so  many  rajahs,  sultans,  and  chiefs  living  on  their 
frontiers.  Domitian  renewed  this  militarv  nav  under  form  of 
presents.  Trajan  himself  and  Hadrian  did  not  act  otherwise.  This 
policy  which  armed  barbarians  against  barbarians  was  excellent 
witli  a  powerful   Ijnpire   and  valiant  armies ;    but  it   will  become  a 


'  Xe  inducia-i  quidem  ni^i  aijuis  vonditiouihiix  inihaut  ....  obsides  noii  emimiis  .... 
nee  immensis  munenbus  paviscimur  {Pan.,  11  and  liM.  Dion  says  expressly  that  Domitian  paid 
an  animal  tribute ;  but  Suetonius  and  Pliny,  both  contemporaries,  do  not  say  so,  and  they 
would  not  have  failed  to  insist  upon  this  disgrace.  We  have  seen  the  words  of  Suetonius  and 
Pliny's  reasons.  As  to  Dion,  we  no  longer  posjsess  his  text  for  his  last  hooks,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  contradictions  of  Xiphilnuis.  Thus,  §  7  of  l;ook  Ixvii.  is 
unintelligible,  and  the  account  of  the  great  victory  of  Julianus  is  placed  in  §  10,  after  tlie  peace 
had  been  concluded.  Moreover,  even  if  he  speaks  of  the  tribute  in  book  Ixviii.  6,  he  does  not 
allude  to  it  in  book  Ixvii.  7,  where  he  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  Decebalus  cuviUs 
tTiTaXatirwptjTo.  Eutropius  (vii.  lO)  says  also,  without  comment,  that  Domitian  triumphe<l 
over  the  Dacians. 

-  Xero  had  given  Tiridates  architects  and  workmen  to  rebuild  his  capital,  Artaxata. 
(Suet.,  Xero.)     Trajan  will  also  give  a  pension  to  the  king  of  the  Hoxolani.    (Spartian,  Ilftdr.,  G.) 

'  Ayric,  28. 
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danger  and  disgrace  when  military  virtues  have  been  lost,  and 
when  the  pickets  and  scouts  paid  by  the  Empire  to  guard  the 
country  in  front  of  the  line  of  castra  stativa^  no  longer  feeling 
behind  them  the  mighty  reserve  of  legions,  conduct  to  the  pillage 
of  the  provinces  those  whom  they  were  at  first  charged  to  watch 
and  keep  in  check. 

The  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  whom  Tiberius  had  established 
on  the  left  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Sarmatian  lazyges  (between  the 
Tanais  and  the  Danube)  had  refused  to  aid  the  Empire  during 
the  Dacian  war.  Threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  army  in 
Pannonia,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  who  were  put  to 
death.  We  do  not  know  how  this  afi'air  terminated,  which  was 
serious,  since  one  legion  perished  in  it,^  and  Dion  shows  Domitian 
flying  before  these  tribes.  Xevertheless,  during  the  last  six  years 
of  this  reign  we  hear  nothing  of  any  trouble  on  this  frontier,  which 
leads  us  to  think  that,  by  force  or  nioney^  everything  had  ended 
happily. 

About  the  year  89,  when  the  Dacian  war  was  not  fully  ended,^ 
a  pretended  Xero  appeared  in  the  East.  The  Parthians  prepared 
to  support  him;  but  a  threatening  letter  from  Domitian  forced 
them  to  surrender  the  impostor. 

In  Africa  the  Xasamones,  already  rebellious  under  Yespasian, 
rose  in  revolt  again.  They  were  almost  exterminated,  and  Cyrenaica 
and  the  region  of  Tripoli  were  at  last  delivered  from  the  continual 
depredations  of  these  nomads.'^ 

The  Empire  preserved  then  its  strong  military  position :  the 
provinces  did  not  stir,  the  frontiers  were  well  guarded,  and  not- 
withstanding some  momentar}^  successes,  the  barbarians  felt  its 
powerful  hand  upon  them.     One  thing  alone  is  sad  to  see,   Eome, 

^  Tacitus  says  {Hist.,  i.  2)  :  (Joovtcc  in  nos  /Sannataruni  et  ^Suevorum  yentes.  Statins 
naturally  enlarges  upon  it :  honida  bella  (Sih\,  iii.  3,  170).  Durhig  Nerva's  reign  there  were 
several  outbreaks  in  Pannonia,  which  terminated  favourably  for  the  Komans.  (Pliny,  Pane;/., 
8.)  The  chronology  of  Domitian's  reign  is  very  difficult  to  settle.  Ilenzen  (Scavi  nel  bosco 
sacro  de'  fratelli  Arcali,  p.  107)  shows  that  in  the  year  bO  Domitian  was  absent  from  Ptome, 
perhaps  for  the  war  in  Pannonia. 

'  The  triumph  for  the  Dacian  war  was  celebrated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  tenth  year 
of   Domitian's  reign,  and  according  to  Martial,  in  the  month  of   January,   consequently  in 
January,  a.d.  91. 

^  This  revolt,  Zonaras  and  Eusebius  affirm,  was  caused  by  Domitian's  extortions.  But  what 
could  he  take  from  these  nomads  whom  Herodotus  shows  us  hving  on  locusts.*  The  remnant 
of  this  tribe  settled  in  the  south  of  Marmariea. 

AAA   2 
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and  especially  the  palace.  Instead  of  the  wise  administrator  whom 
we  have  hitherto  found  there,  we  shall  meet  a  t3rrant  whose 
memory  has  been  justly  dishonoured. 

III. — Cruelties   during   the   Last   Years   of   Domitian. 

Domitian  did  not  rush  into  crime  through  fondness  for  blood 
and  brutal  caprice.  He  often  used  to  say  that  the  number  of 
punishments  does  not  depend  upon  princes,  and  that  those  who 
punish  least  are  not  the  good  princes,  but  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  small  occasion   for   harsh  measures.^     The 

words  do  not  come  from  a  monster  of  cruelty, 
only  he  should  have  added  that  there  are 
governments  capable  of  reducing  chastisements, 
because  they  know  how  to  prevent  their 
necessity.  Domitian,  on  the  contrary,  sus- 
picious and  anxious,  multiplied  them  by  the 
very  terror  which  he  felt  and  by  that  which 
he  inspired. 

Suetonius  explains  his  tyranny  in  a  few 
words:  '*His  conduct  was  at  first  a  mixture 
of  good  and  evil;  but  little  by  little  his  virtues  became  vices; 
need  rendered  him  avaricious,  fear  made  him  cruel,  inopia  rapax^ 
metu  scevusy  Vespasian  had  certainly  left  his  sons  an  ample 
treasury.  Titus  impaired  it  by  his  prodigality,  and  Domitian 
exhausted  it  by  the  enormous  cost  of  his  constructions  and  shows, 
especially  by  the  increase  in  the  soldiers'  pay,  which  must  have 
raised  the  annual  expenditure  by  50,000,000  sesterces.  He  at 
once  proved  very  strict  about  the  receipt  of  taxes.  *' There  is  one," 
says  Suetonius,  "the  collection  of  which  was  prosecuted  with  great 
harshness,  the  tax  of  the  double  drachma,  which  the  Jews  had  to 
pay.  From  every  quarter  information  was  laid  in  the  treasury 
against  those  who  were  living  in  the  Jewish  religion  without  making 
public  profession  of  it,  or  who  dissimulated  their  origin  so  as  to 
escape  the  tribute  imposed  upon  their  nation."^    An  empty  treasury 


Coin    with    legend  : 

FISCI  lUDAlCI 

CALUMNIA  SUBLATA 


^  Dion,  Ixvii.  2. 

*  Suet.,  Dom.f  12.     Interfuisse  me,  he  adds,  adolescentulum  inemini,  cum  a  procuratore 
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speedily  caused,  with  unscrupulous  rulers,  a  detestable  policy. 
Domitian  again  put  himself  on  the  track  of  wills.  To  effect  the 
seizure  of  an  estate  it  was  enough  for  any  person  to  affirm  he 
had  heard  the  deceased  sav  before  his  death  that  Caesar  was  his 
heir.  The  law  of  Majestas  became  again  a  resource :  a  word,  an 
imprudent  act,  entailed  the  loss  of  all  possessions. 

Domitian's  cruelty  appeared  especially,  and  perhaps  we  should 
say  only,^  after  the  revolt  of  a  person  of  high  rank,  Antonius 
Satuminus,  who  pretended  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir  and 
of  that  factious  tribune  whom  the  Italians  had  wished  to  proclaim 
king.^  He  was  in  command  of  two  legions  in  Germany  whom  he 
incited  to  revolt,  and  he  called  the  Germans  to  his  aid.  An 
unexpected  thaw  stopped  this  tribe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine, 
while  Appius  Korbanus  Maximus,  governor  of  Aquitania,^  crushed 
Antonius  on  the  opposite  shore.  This  rebel  surely  counted  on 
others  besides  the  savage  allies  to  whom  he  so  patriotically  opened 
the  Empire.  To  threaten  his  emperor  with  two  legions  he  had 
accomplices  elsewhere,  at  Eome  especially.  Consequently  Norbanus 
was  careful  to  burn  with  all  haste  the  correspondence  of  the  van- 
quished leader.  Domitian  in  terror  sought  after  these  conspirators, 
and  pursued  them  with  fury.  This  revolt  must  belong  to  the 
year  93,  which,  as  Pliny  says,^  is  that  in  which  Domitian's  great 
cruelties  began.  Thus  three  contemporary  authors  show  us  tyranny 
following  upon  provocation,  the  latter  not  justifying  the  former, 
but   certainly   explaining   it.     "Many  senators,"   Suetonius  goes  on 


frequentissimoque  concilio  inspiceretur  nonagenarius  senex,  an  circumsectiis  esset.  The  medal 
given  on  p.  716  with  the  legend:  Jiscijudaici  calumnia  sublata,  recalls  the  efforts  of  the  treasury- 
frustrating  the  frauds,  calumnia,  contrived  by  the  Jews  and  Judaisers  io  escape  the  impost. 
The  palm-tree  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  Judaea. 

^  .  .  .  .  aliquanto  post  civilis  belli  victoriam  savior  (ibid.,  10).  Suetonius  says  that  the 
civil  war  increased  his  cruelty,  but  he  enumerates  before  the  revolt  executions  which  we  learn 
from  Tacitus  did  not  occur  until  after. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  516  sq. 

'  See  L.  Renier,  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  des  inscr. ,  1872,  pp.  423  sq. 

*  Pliny  was  prfetor  in  a.d.  93  (Mommsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  79),  and  he  had  obtained  this  office 
before  the  emperor  profiferetur  odium  bonorum  {Pan.,  95).  Tacitus,  for  his  part,  says  {Agric, 
44-45)  that  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  August  23rd,  a.d.  93,  the  delations  of  Metius 
Cams  had  as  yet  gained  but  one  victory,  et  intra  Albanam  arceyn  sententia  MessaUni  strepebat 
et  Massa  Bfpbius  jam  tum  rem  erat.  Since,  according  to  Suetonius  and  to  probability,  the 
civile  nefas  of  Antonius  and  the  excesses  of  the  tyranny  are  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect, 
the  certain  date  of  the  effect  gives  as  the  probable  date  of  the  cause  the  year  93,  probably  its 
latter  half. 
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to   say,    ^^some   of   wlioiii   had   boon   consuls,   were  put  to  death  as 
instigators  of  plots.-  ^     Xor  were  those  plots  in  all  cases  imaginary 
In  republics  new  political  questions  arise   daily;    under  a  despotic 
government,    where    men    are    not    as    yet    moulded    to    a   servile 

obedience,    there    is    but    one 
question:  a  change  of  masters. 
Out    of    eleven    emperors,    in- 
cluding   Julius    Ctesar,    seven, 
up  to  this   time,   had   perished 
by  the  sword  or  by  poison,  a 
proof  of  tlie  frightful  condition 
of      public      affairs  ;      withal, 
''among   the    nobles,    old    age 
is  a  miracle."  -     The  poet  spoke 
truly:     the   old    families   were 
dying    out    with    extreme 
rapidity;      to     secure     certain 
religious   functions,    Augustus, 
and  later    Claudius,    had   been 
obliged    to    create    patricians; 
and   now    Vespasian   had    just 
done  the   same.      That   amoni? 
these  victims  of   the    emperors 
there  were  many  innocent  men, 
that  many   were   slain   on   the 
most  trivial  pretexts,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.      But 


The  Young  Domitian  (Capitol,  Hall  of  the 
Emperors.  Xo.  24). 


tlie  old  Eoman  aristocracy,  after  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  con- 
spiracy against  Vespasian  =  and  his  son,  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the    ruler    wliose    life    was    constantly    threatened     should     defend 

Prodigiojmr  est  in  rwbilitate  senertm  (Juv..  Sat .  iv  97) 
Wnlfrf  T  ''T'f ''''■'  ^Suet.,  re.p.  25).     Juvenal  also  says  that  Brutus  would  not  have 

(6a^.u    101.)     This  IS  not  in  contradiction  to  what  has  been  said  on  page  649-    time  was 
required  before  the  effects  of  the  reform  instituted  by  Vespasian  could  beyoduced  a  d   t  ha 
ready  been  explained  that  while  this  reform  diminished  the  number' of 'conspTact  d  d 
no,  certainly,  suppress  them  altogether,  for  the  reason  that  thev  wen.,  even  unlr    L  l^.t^ 
rulers,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  government  itself.  ' 
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himself  by  punishments.  It  was  a  hard  condition,  imposed  alike 
upon  the  emperor  and  the  nobles;  upon  the  former,  by  the  right 
of  self-defence  and  the  natural  disposition  to  revenge;  upon  the 
latter,  by  the  deceitful  memories  of  republican  times,  and  by  the 
too  great  temptation  to  overthrow  a  government  whose  existence 
was  at  the  mercy  of  an  assassin's  blow.  In  the  early  days  of  a 
new  reign,  in  the  outburst  of  joy  and  hope,  there  was  always  an 
effort  to  come  to  an  understanding,  hence  peaceful  beginnings;  but 
the  sad,  implacable  necessities  of  an  unfortunate  situation  were  not 
slow  in  developing,  and  liatred  growing  constantly  more  bitter/ 
each  new  victim  called  for  a  new  avenger  or  a  new  punishment. 

One  thing  only  could  liave  terminated  this  fearful  strife. 
Between  these  inveterate  enemies  the  law  should  have  been  inter- 
posed, protecting  the  ruler  against  his  own  excesses,  the  nobles 
against  their  ambition.  But  the  law  of  the  Empire  had  not  as 
yet  been  written. 

War  also,  the  occupation  of  camps,  the  fame  of  martial  deeds, 
would  have  brought  a  truce  to  these  domestic  strifes.  A  poet  of 
this  reign,  the  matron  Sulpicia,  laments  the  peace  which  leaves 
these  two  exasperated  adversaries  in  each  other's  presence.  Like 
Cato,  she  calls  for  reverses  which  will  re-awaken  patriotism.  ''Yes, 
reverses,  to  make  Eome  strong  again,  to  arouse  her  from  the  soft 
and  enervating  languor  of  a  fatal  peace."'-  Juvenal,  also  a  con- 
temporary, repeats  this  war-cry.  ]3ut  in  this  degenerate  age  it 
met  no  response.-'  Later,  Trajan  will  hear  it,  and  his  military 
exploits  and  the  fame  of  them  will  give  his  reign  its  spotless  and 
glorious  internal  tranquillity.  But  Parthia  was  now  at  peace,  Dacia 
had  been  pacified,  the  Germans  were  held  in  check,  and  Britain 
was  conquered.  Domitian,  who  owed  nothing  to  war,  and  had, 
indeed,  been  unsuccessful,  as  a  rule,  in  military  affairs,  remained  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  like  Tiberius  without  an  heir 
or  any  support,  and,  like  Tiberius,  constantly  in  danger.  ''A 
ruler  is  never  believed,"  he  said,  and  two  great  emperors,  Hadrian 
and    Marcus    Aurelius,   will    repeat    his   words   in    their   turn:      ''A 

■  Domitian  liad  made  the  fortune  of  Tacitus;  by  the  haired  shown  this  emperor  by  the 
man  whom  he  had  raised  to  honour  we  may  judge  what  were  the.seiitiments  of  otliers. 
*  Somno  moriuntur  oheso. 

Romuliilanim  ii/itur  Umga  et  gravis  e.vitium  jta.r  (yy.  o()-o7). 
•''  Xunc  patimur  lonyce  pads  mala  (Sat.,  vi.  293). 
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ruler  is  never  believed  in  what  he  says  of  the  plots  formed  against 
his  life  until  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  them."^  Believing^'him- 
self  surrounded  by  assassins,  Domitian  had  no  longer  a  moment 
of  tranquillity.      He  constantly  changed  his  pr^torian  prefects,  lest 

they    should    gain    the 
confidence    of    the 
soldiers  ;  and  he  divided 
the  duties  of  the  urban 
prefect   among   a  dozen 
magistrates,    fearing    to 
intrust     so     much 
authority    to    any     one 
man.2     He  at  last  with- 
drew almost  completely 
from      all       intercourse 
with    men,    and     lived, 
sad   and    idle,    with   no 
other   employment    than 
the      reading     of     the 
Memoirs     of     Tiberius. 
But    Tiberius    at    least 
had  friends  ;  the  son  of 
Vespasian  and  Domitilla 
^    was  alone.    The  imperial 
palace  at  Rome  was  his 
island     of     Capri,     and 
this  solitude  harbouring 
infamies     which     Capri 
had    not     known,     was 
peopled  with  hke    terrors.      With  a   strange  weakness,  which  how- 
ever  was  general  at  that  time,  Domitian   believed  in   Destiny,  and 
yet  hoped  to  outwit  it  by  the  aid  of  his  executioners.     The  astro- 
ogers  had  terrified    him  with  predictions   of   evil;    to  discover  and 
kill  the  successor,  whom  no  man  can  kill,  he  caused  the  horoscope 

'^  Suet.,  Dom.,  20  :  Vulc.  Gallicanus.  Avid.  Cass.,  2. 

nead  ot  Domitian.     (Campana  Museum,  d'Escamps,  oj>.  cit.,  No.  79.) 
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Domitilla,  mother  of  Domitian.^ 


of    persons    of    importance    to    be    cast,    and    struck   wherever   his 
suspicions    rested.       Thus    perished    an    ex-consul,    to    whom     the 
Chaldaeans     had     promised     brilliant    fortune;     and     Sabinus,     the 
emperor's  cousin,   for  the  reason  that  the   herald,   who  was   to  pro- 
claim him  consul,  had  by  accident  used  the  word  imporator  instead, 
in   the    eyes   of   many  Eomans 
an      infallible      presage.       In- 
formers,   who    had    been    pro- 
scribed,   now    re-appeared. 
Their   trade  had  hitherto  been 
lucrative,     as    we     know,    but 
never  before  had  thev  assumed 
such  arrogance  and  cynicism  of 
cruelty.       Metius     Cams     was 
wont  to  say  :  '^  Do  not  interfere 
with   my  dead  men,"  speaking 
of  those  whom  he  had    caused 
to  be  proscribed;  he  would  let 
no  one  speak  ill  of  them :  thev 
were  his  property,  a  source  of 
pride  to  him  ;  he  chose  to  have 
them  honoured,  that  he  himself 
might    thereby   be   made   more 
formidable — the     pride     of    an 
assassin      boasting      that      his 
victims  were  all  men  of  rank. 
In  those  days  men  saw  dragged 
to  the  Gemonian  steps  the  real 


Domitia  Longina,  wife  of  Domitian.' 


or  supposed  accomplices  of  Antonius  Saturninus,  those  whom  the 
stars  denounced,  those  whom  wealth  or  birth,  or  the  independence 
of  their  opinions,  seemed  to  render  dangerous.  In  this  last  list 
were  the  Stoic  philosophers :  Herennius  Senecio,  who  had  written  a 
life  of  Helvidius,  and  Junius  Eusticus,  who  had  eulogized  Thrasea. 
^^Tyranny,''  says  Tacitus,  ^^  extended  its  rage  even  to  their  works, 
and  caused  to  be  burned,  by  the  triumvirs'  hands,  the  writings  of 
these  great  men  in  the  place  where  once   a  free  people  assembled. 

'  Bust  found  upon  the  Cfplian  hill.     (Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  No.  25.) 
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A  Strange  madness  which  thought  itself  able  to  stifle  in  flames  the 
voice  of  the  Eoman  people,  the  senate's  liberty,  and  the  conscience 
of  the  human  race." ' 

The  son  of  Il.^lvidius  bore  a  dangerous  name,  and  in  an  inter- 
lude which  he  composed,  under  the  title  of  Paris  and  Oenone,  was 
believed  to  refer  to  the  emperor's  conjugal  misfortunes ;  =    Maternus 
declaimed  against  tyrants;    Salvius   celebrated   the    birthday  of   his 
uncle,  the  emperor  Otho :    and  all  three  of  them  were  put  to  death 
A   woman    having    undressed    in    the    presence    of    the    emperor's 
statue    paid   for   this   disrespect   with   her    life.      In    the    room    of 
Metius   Pompusianus   was   found  a  map  of  the  world  and  some  of 
l.ivy  s   discourses ;    Lucullus  in  Britain   had   allowed  the   troops  to 
call   by  his   name   a    new   kind   of   lances:    both    were   condemned, 
ihe  ease  of  Epaphroditus   was  brought  up,  that  freedman  of  Xero 
who,    by   the   latter-s   order,   had  aided  that  empen.r  in  takin-  his 
oAvn  hfe.     Thus  to  have  obeyed   was  criminal;    a   man  who,  "even 
a     Casar's   conunand,    had   shed   the    blood   of   C'ffisar  could  not  be 
allowed,  to  live ;    Domitian  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

As  in  the  reign  of  Xero,  and  for  the  same  causes,  free  thou-ht 
was  reput,.<l  seditious ;  all  philosophers  were  expelled  from  Home  ■ 
•he  would  have  been  glad  to  drive  out  all  virtues  and  all  sciences,"' 
says  Tacitus.^  But  I>„„iHau  was  not  insane  to  that  degree,  and 
Ins  decree  of  exile  was,  considering  the  harshness  of  the  times 
only  a  measure  analogous  to  modern  European  laws  in  respect  to 
the  press,  fertaiu  of  these  sages,  like  Artemidorus,  whom  Plinv 
ventured  to  visit  remained  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome ;  others 
estabhshed  themselves  in  Italy,  but  Epictetus  fled  to  Epirus,  and 
Dion  Chrysostom   took  refuge  among  the  Geta,,  where  he  lived  bv 

'  A^n'c,  2. 
en,rea,y.     .Suet.,  I.™    3 !  oi::  kT")  "''"'■  ™  P^*""'  "'  >'^"""^  '°  '"^  P'""- 

....»lfi:tt:r:x:::.rr't/;i:fr?"!^'''''"^     "'■"  ■-  -«"•"'«  -'"•  -  •''-^ 

declamation  bein.  T,  b  ituted  fo  e  "  7"f'  """'  ""  '"'''""'"  "''"""■^  »'  Tacit.,.,,  vague 
lea.,t  ..erio,,.,  ■    the'lot      t^  f"r  re„.,.„,  .vb.d.  „av  ,,„„  ..een  pood  or  bad  ones,  but  were  at 

.Lemselves  of  all"  ,n  ^bi  h  1!""  ;",  "'"  "7''  ""  "'""'  '"''  ''^  governments  to  rid 
■nen.  a,ai„..  phi.o!o^bra:;t;; rrlir^.io'  T^  ^'^  I^Z^  -''''  1  ''"''■ 
^ea.«...  .nd  tbe  .ord  „..,  .bi.b  be  empb,..  ^^  ll^,,  l^; ^^^ edi^T  :%Z  a'ld 
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the  work  of  his  hands,  clad  as  a  slave,  digging  the  ground,  and 
carrying  wood  and  water  to  the  camp  of  the  legions  of  Moesia.  Of 
all  that  belonged  to  him  he  had  saved  and  carried  with  him 
nothing  but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Ph<pdon  and  one  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  According  to  Philostratus,  Apollonius,  on  the  con- 
trary, returned  to  Eomo  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind,  where  he 
abused  his  credit  with  many  persons  of  importance  to  form  a 
conspiracy.  Xerva  is  said  to  have  shared  in  this  plot,  but  to  have 
received  no  severer  punishment  than  an  exile  to  Tarentum,  the 
astrologers  having  predicted  his  approaching  death.  Another  plot, 
that  of  Tuventius  Celsus,  brought  other  punishments,  and  persecu- 
tion gradually  extending  spread  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  common 
people.  Thus  went  on  widening  the  sanguinary  and  gloomy  circle 
wherein  Domitian  struck  his  blows  from  dav  to  dav. 

The  instrument  of  all  these  executions,  which  were  inevitablv 
followed  by  confiscations,  was  the  senate,  held,  as  it  were,  besieged 
by  the  emperor's  soldiers.  But  this  was  a  precaution  which  the 
timidity  of  these  noble  persons  rendered  quite  useless.  Where  one 
among  them,  like  the  younger  Pliny,  ventured  gently  to  face  the 
agents  of  tyranny,  there  were  many  who  made  themselves  de- 
nouncers, judges,  and  even  executioners.  Tacitus  cries  out  in 
horror:  "We  have  covered  ourselves  with  the  innocent  blood  of 
Senecio,  and  our  own  hands  have  dragged  Helvidius  to  prison."  ^ 
When  the  latter  was  accused,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  open  senate 
had  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  colleagues 
had  dragged  him  out  of  the  Curia ;  and  this  encroachment  upon 
the  lictors'  duty  had  given  the  senator  the  consulship.  "  We  have 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  memorable  example  of  patience.'''^  Tacitus 
again  says :  "  Our  fathers  saw  the  last  excesses  of  liberty ;  we,  of 
servitude.  The  practice  of  informing  being  destructive  to  all 
society,  men  feared  to  speak  or  to  listen ;  and  we  should  be 
without  memory  as  we  are  without  speech,  could  we  have  imposed 
upon  ourselves  forge tfulness  as  well  as  silence."  ^ 

The  tyrant  was  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  of  all,  and  it 
was  right  that  he  should  be  so.  Domitian  lived  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm;  every  sound  terrified  him,  every  man  seemed  to  hira 

'  Agric,  '1. 
'^  Ibid.,  45. 
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an  assassin,  every  occurrence  was  an  omen  of  evil.  He  would  walk 
nowhere  save  under  a  portico  whose  polished  walls  served  as  a 
mirror  in  which  he  could  see  what  went  on  behind  him.  He 
questioned  his  prisoners  alone,  but  holding  in  his  hand  the  end  of 
the  chain  which  bound  them.  He,  once  so  fond  of  games  and 
spectacles,  forgot  his  terrors  for  a  moment  in  gloomy  amusements 
and   cruel   buffooneries.      On    one    occasion    he    invited    the    most 

eminent  senators  and  knights 
to    the    palace.      They    are 
shown    into     a     hall     hung 
with  black;  by  the  light  of 
funeral      lamps     they     dis- 
tinguish   biers,    and    at    the 
head  of  each  a  low  column, 
as   at    II    sepulchre,    whereon 
each  reads  his  name.     When 
they  have  placed  themselves 
on  these   couches   a  train  of 
unclad   youths   enter,    repre- 
senting   spectres;     they 
execute  a  mysterious  dance, 
then   seat  themselves  in  the 
attitude    of    the    Genius    of 
Death,    one    at    each    man's 
bier,  and  a  funeral  repast  is 
|||;|^  served,      amidst       profound 
silence,  only  broken  by  the 
emperor,  who  recounts  stories 
of  murders  and  massacres  to 
his   guests.      The   latter  feel   that    their   last   hour   has   come;    but 
the  fearful  entertainment  is  over  at  last,  the  gates  are  opened,  and 
they  are  at  liberty  to  depart;    each  man,  however,  is  accompanied 
by    a    slave.      On   reaching   home   a   messenger   from    the    emperor 
comes  to  them.      They  believe   it  to  be  the  lictor  with  a  sentence 
of    death.      But    Domitian    only   sends   to   each    man    his    funeral 
column,   which  is  of  silver,  and  the  dishes   used   in   the   repast,   of 

'  Bronze  found  at  Pompeii,  on  the  edge  of  a  pond.     (Museum  of  Naples.) 
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A  Fisherman.' 


great   value   and   exquisite    workmanship ;    and   lastly,    the    funeral 
Genius  himself,  who  is  only  a  handsome  young  slave.^ 

Another  scene  is  more  famous,  that  of  Domitian  causing  to 
be  discussed  by  the  senate  the  question  what  sauce  was  most 
suited  to  a  turbot.  The  story  is  true,  res  vera  agitur^  says 
Juvenal;  but  we  must  regard  it  in  a  different  aspect  from  that 
which  the  satirist  takes.  A  fisherman  has  the  good  luck  to  find 
in  his  net  a  turbot  of  extraordinary  size.  In  the  hope  of  getting 
a  good  price  for  it  he  carries  it  to  the  emperor  at  his  villa.  At 
the  same  moment  eight  or  ten  senators  arrive  at  the  imperial 
residence,  coming  out  from  Eome,  as  was  the  custom  daily,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Domitian.  The  emperor,  astonished  at  the  great 
size  of  the  fish,  exhibits  it  to  his  guests,  and  each  one  has  a 
word  to  say  about  it.  The  same  thing  has  happened  a  thousand 
times,  on  a  return  from  hunting  or  fishing.  But  the  poet  has 
transformed  this  social  scene  into  a  grave  deliberation  where  the 
cynicism  of  senatorial  servility  is  paraded;  he  had  the  right  to  do 
this,  since  eighteen  centuries  have  taken  his  word  for  the  story  ; 
but  a  little  less  art  and  a  little  more  good  sense  reduce  "his 
biting  hyperbole  "  to  its  just  proportions. 

Meanwhile,  even  in  these  terrible  years,  we  find  the  tyrant 
occupied  with  works  of  public  utility.  In  Spain,  he  completes  a 
highway  which  his  father  has  begun;  in  Italy,  he  repairs  the 
Latin  Eoad,  and  opens  another  between  Sinuessa  and  Puteoli, 
notwithstanding  great  difficulties.  By  the  condemnation  of  Beebius 
Massa,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  B^tica  accuse,  he  guarantees  to 
the  provincials  their  protection  against  rapacity;  and  his  appoint- 
ment of  Pliny  to  the  prastorship,  about  this  time,  shows  that  there 
was  still  place  for  honest  men  in  his  government. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  place  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
the  last  months  of  this  reign.  Xo  trace  of  it  is  found  in  pagan 
authors,  and  the  facts  which  we  know  can  be  explained  without 
the  necessity  of  supposing  any  general  measure,  then  not  likely. 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian  public  anxiety  had  not  been  awakened 
in  respect  to  the  new  religious  society,  and  it  was  rather  despised 
than   feared,    so   far   as   it  was  known  at  all.      We  have  seen  that 

^  Dion,  Ixvii. 
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under  Xero  the  pimishmeiit  ,.f  the  (,'liri.stiaus  was  Tuerely  a  measure 
of    unjust    and    cruel    local   police.      Six   years   later   the    Romans 
burned   the  city  of   Ba\id  antl  the  temple,   but  this  was  an  act  of 
destruction    imposed    by    the   necessities  of  ^^■al■.     Accordingly,  after 
the  victory  of   Titus,    the  legal   toleration  was  continued  which  the 
senate  and,  later,  the  emperors,   had  accorded  to  the  Mosaic  faith; 
and   Vespasian    coniirmed    it,    subject    to    th..>    regular   tax   of   the 
didrachm  for  the  Jews  and  '^  all  those  who.  « itl.out  making  public 
confession    of   this    faith,    lived    after    the   Jewish    manner.'"       I'he 
Clu-istians,   to  whom  this  clause  especially  applied,  profited  by  this 
toleration.       The    Jewish     communities    scattered     throughout    the 
Empire  had  always  maintained  relations  with  one  another,  both  for 
the  sake  of  sending  the  temple  mou.'y  to  Jerusalem,   aud   of   assist- 
ing  each    other    in    their    business    journeys    and    their   obligatory 
pilgrimages    to    the    Holy    Laud.      They    thus    formed    a    sort    of 
immense   semi-secret   society,   and  in  every  place  a  word  or  a  sign 
was   enough   to   make   the   stranger  known  to  his  brethren,   and  In 
case  of  need  assisted  by   tli.'.u.      The  Christians  carefully  preserved 
these  habits,  thanks  to  wliicli  S.  Paul  was  able  to  go  over  so  many 
countries,    in   every   city   aided    by   the   disciples   whom    he    found 
tliere,    or   whom   he   converted   from   the   Jewish    or    Gentile   com- 
munity.      In  the  end  the  imperial  government   became  anxious  on 
the    subject    of    the    numerous    conversions    made    at    Rome     and 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  ' 

A  senatus-cousultum,  issued  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  had 
permitted  Claudius  to  put  to  death  a  Roman  senator  affiliated  into 
the  Druidic  sect-that  is  to  say,  guilty  of  deserting  the  national 
religion ;  a  fragment  of  one  promulgated  under  V.>spasian  remains 
to    us   by    which    Judaism  was   limited    to    tlie  Jewish  nati.m.'      In 

Pal.^t.n,.f.S.S.     In  pagan  eve«  Cl,ns,ia„„y  was  never  anv.l.ing  more  tl.an  t    .few  si,   .e" 

^  Vol.  iv.  pp.  :3iU-5. 

;  i;-"l»S  '^ent,  V.  L>i>,  §§  a  atid  4.     We  have  uot  ti.e  date  of  this  law  ./.  seditiosi.  -  it 
probably  bel..ng«  to  the  time  .hen  Ve..pa.ian,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru«ale.n       ZaZ  'th 
condmon  of  the    ew.,  and  subjected  them  to  the  tax  of  the  didrachn.  "  It  wat  not  unt^afte 

Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Septimius  Severu.s.     (D,]/e,^f,  xlviii.  s.  1 1.)  ^ 
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virtue  of  this  law  the  Eoman  citizen  who  had  submitted  to  the 
Jewish  rite  of  circumcision,  or  had  caused  his  slaves  to  undergo 
it,  Avas  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  with  loss  of  all  his  property ; 
and  whoso  performed  the  rite  was  punished  with  death.  Similar 
penalties  were  denounced  in  cases  wliere  Jewish  masters  caused 
their  Gentile  skves  to  be  circumcised.  Thus  the  imperial  govm-n- 
ment  had  the  Avisdom,  which  our  own  time  has  with  dilhcultv 
regained,  never  to  undertake  a  religious  persecution  in  the  desi^m 
of  compelling  the  Jews  or  the  Gauls  to  abandon  their  hereditaiy 
faith;  but  it  believed  itself  justified  in  hindering  its  own  people 
from  going  over  to  a  foreign  religion,  whicli,  to  the  Eoman  mind, 
meant  the  same  as  abandoning  one's  native  country.  It  prohibited 
the  Jews,  under  pain  of  death,  from  proselytizing,  as,  not  long 
since,  the  Czar  of  Eussia  forbade  his  subjects  to  travel  in  foreign 
lands,  or  Sweden  forbade  Protestants  to  embrace  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion,  or  Spain  forbade  its  Eoman  Catholic  subjects  to 
read  a  Protestant  bible. 

Thus    Eome    stands    defending    herself,   but   making  no   attack; 
leaving  to  eacli  race  its  own   faith,   on  condition    that  hers  in  turn 
be  respected.     With   the  new  spirit  of  proselytism  which,  since  the 
earthly  country  was  lost,  had  animated  the  synagogue  no  less  than 
it   did   the    Church,   the  Jewish  colony  at  Eome   had   reconstructed 
itself    and    had    been    increased   by    enfranchisements,    which   Avere 
numerous   since   the  Avar.     Intelligent,   active,   and   insinuating,   the 
JcAVS  had   taken  up  or  had  created  industries  Avhich  the  idleness  of 
the    Eoman    populace    left    free    to    them,    and,    both   orthodox   or 
dissident,   had  made   their  Avay   into   many  households.     Joavs  of  all 
the   different   sects,    Avith   their   Greek  and  Eoman  proselytes,  Avere 
therefore    becoming   numerous    in    the    city.       But    those    Avho,    like 
Tacitus,  ought   to   have   seen   clearly,   since  to  them  Avas  given  the 
right   of    judging,    Avere    quite    careless    about    distinguishing   Jcavs 
from   Christians,   considering   only  that    the    hitter  Avere    given   over 
^'to  contrary  superstitions,  though  of  kindred  origin."    The  govern- 
ment understood  the  subject  no  better,  and  Avas  but  little  concerned 
Avith  it,  caring  only  that  all,  Avhether  Jews  by  birth  or  by  religion, 
should   pay    the    capitation    tax    of    tAvo    drachmas.      A   passage    of 
Suetonius,    quoted    above,    shows    hoAV    rigorously    this    tribute    Avas 
levied,    and    how    the    tax-gatherer    settled    disputed    questions    of 


^^^^ 
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Jewish    nationality.      The    emperors    had    no    other    feelings    than 
contempt    towards   what    Tacitus    and    Suetonius   call   a    ^<  shameful 
superstition;"    and,    so   long   as   public    order    was    not    disturbed, 
permitted   the  believers  in  it  to  preach  among  themselves  and  even 
to  make  converts,  unless  when,  as  in  the  case   of   Nero,  they  had 
need  of  obscure  victims  to  tranquillize  a  popular  excitement,  or,  as 
in   the   case  of   Domitian,   of  illustrious  criminals  to  suffer  for  real 
or   supposed   conspiracies.      During   fourteen   years   Domitian   asked 
nothing    more    of   Jews   or   Christians    than    the    payment    of    the 
particular  tax  laid   upon   their   race;    but,  eight  months  before  his 
death,   at   the   period  of   his  greatest  terrors,   he  bethought  himself 
that    imperial    policy   had   united   to   the    crime   of   treason   a   new 
offence,    to    wit,    that    of   druidizing   or   of   judaizing.      The  censor, 
the   pontifex   maximus,    who   in   this   reign   had   put  to  death  four 
vestals,    appeared   to   be   fulfilling   his  duty  of  zealous  defender   of 
the  national  religion  when  he  prosecuted  senators  who,  abandoning 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  no  longer  paid  homage  to  the  protecting 
divinities   of   the   Empire.      This  was   the    accusation   under   which 
perished,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  consul.  Flavins 
Clemens,    Yespa^^ian's   nephew   through   his   father   Sabinus,    a   man 
who   had   defended   the    Capitol   against   the   partisans  of  Vitellius ; 
nephew,  moreover,  to  Domitian  himself,  through  the  emperor's  wife 
Domitilla,   and   the   father  of   sons  whom  the  emperor  had  selected 
as  heirs  to  the  imperial  dignity.     Men  at  this  time  were  extremely 
weary   of   the   tyrant  ;    a   low,   incessant    murmur   of   hopes  and  of 
threats    surrounded    him;     conspiracy    was    in    the    air.      Possibly 
Clemens  or  friends  of  his  may  have  used  imprudent  language;    of 
this,  we  have   no   knowledge;    but   being   accused   of   impiety,^  he 

'  Suetonius  says  (Dom.,  15)  that  this  Clemens,  a  man  of  notorious  incapacity,  contemj^- 
ttssimce  mertice,  perished  upon  the  most  frivolous  charges,  ex  tenuissima  susptcwne.  He  was 
put  to  death  as  an  atheist,  Dion  Cassius  says  (Ixvii.  13),  an  accusation  convenient  to  serve 
the  anger  of  Domitian,  but  one  which,  while  indicating  clearlv  that  the  confidence  of  Clemens 
in  the  gods  of  the  Capitol  was  shaken,  gives  us  no  light  upon  his  new  faith.  It  is  not  easy  to 
beheve  that  he  was  a  declared  Christian.  He  was  killed  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  tantum  non  in  ipso  ejus  conmlatu  interemif ;  now  consuls  had  to  offer  sacrifices  and 
fulfil  religious  functions,  which  Clemens  could  not  certainly  liave  declined  without  public 
scandal  of  apostaey,  which  would  have  caused  his  death  durhig  his  consulship.  According  to 
the  Chevalier  Rossi  {Eo7na  sotterranea,  i.  265-267,  319-321,  and  Bull,  di  Arch.  Christ.,  May 
and  June,  1865),  Clemens  was  a  Christian.  In  respect  to  Flavia  DomitiUa,  the  virgin  martyr 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Xereus  and  Achilleus,  I  share  the  negative  opinion  of  Aub«S,  Hist 
des  persecutto7is,  pp.  427  sg.     It  is  possible  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  Christianity 
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perished   by  the   sword;    his  wife,   who  was   probably   a    Christian, 
was    banished    to    the    island    of    Pandataria ;    near  Rome,   upon   the 
Via  Ardeatina,  is  to  be  seen  a  tomb  adorned  with  Christian  symbols 
and  bearing  his  name;    his  children's  fate   is  not   known.     Acilius 
Glabrio,    former   colleague    of   Trajan   in  the  consular    office,    seems 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  two   contradictory    accusations  :  the  one, 
of  becoming  a   Jew,    the   other,   of  having  fought  in  the  arena   and 
killed    an    enormous    lion.       Many    more,    under   the    same    pretext, 
were    despoiled    of    their    goods.  ^      Authentic    proofs    of    a    general 
edict   of  persecution   in  the   reign   of  Domitian  are    not    found,    any 
more   than    of    a   similar  edict    in   the    time   of   Xero.     But,   as   we 
have  already  said,  the  proconsuls   had   no   need  of  anv   such  autho- 
rization,    being    sufficiently    armed    against  religious  innovations    and 
illegal  associations;   and  we  are  thus  at  liberty  to   admit   that  there 
AN-ere  acts  of   violence  done  by   them'  of  which    the   report    did  not 
reach    Rome,    Roman    citizens    alone    liaving    the    right    to    stay    the 
hand   of   tlie    go\ernors  and  arrest   their  jus   uecis ^   by  an   appeal   to 
the    emperor.       But    these    acts    certainly    were    not    numerous,    and 
TertuUian    reduces    the    persecutions    to   a    few    sentences    of    exile 
which    were    soon   repealed.'      According    to    the    official    documents 


had  made  here  and  there  a  conquest  in  the  hi^h  society  of  Rome;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  so 
many  of  tlie  Flavian  house  iiad  brfeii  won  over  so  few  years  after  S.  Paul  had  said  :    "  Not 
many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called"  (1    Corinth.,  i.  26); 
and  it  was  especially  amonor  the  lower  classes  that  the  new  relig-ion  was  received.     More  than 
a  century  after  Domitian,  TertuUian  (ad  U.ror.,  ii.  S)  wrote  :    "  There  are  few  rich  men  aniuiig 
us :  '•  and  Minucius  Felix  ( Octav.,  36 ) :  ''  Plerique  panperes  divimurr     Later  still  S.  Jerome  says: 
'' Ecclesia  de  vili  plebecvla  comjreyata  est:'     See  Leblant,  llev.  arch,  of   1880,  p.   323,     This 
point  is  of  great  importance,  for  there  is  a  school  which,  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  the 
early  Fathers,  seeks  to  explain,  by  secret  infiltrations  of  Christianity  into  heathen  thought,  the 
admirable  moral  outburst  in  philosophy  and  in  law  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.     We  shall  later  show   that  Seneca,  P^pictetus  and  Marcus   Aurelius,   Paulus, 
I  Ipian  and   Papinian   are  Romans,  and  nothing  else.      The  writings  of  the  former  and  the 
commentaries  of  the  latter  are  the  logical  development   of   ideas  that  preceded   them,  and 
the  necessary  result  of  historic  circumstances,  among  which,  in  the  first   and  second  centuries, 
Christianity  cannot  be  included,  not  having  at  that  time  any  influence  whatever  upon  heathen 
thought. 
.      ^  Dion,  Ixvii.  14. 

^  In  an  apology  for  Christianity  presented  to  Hadrian  in  the  year  126  by  Quadratus, 
bishop  of  Athens,  and  Aristides,  it  is  said  :  ....  on  on  tiviq  nov^poi  uvcpig  tovq  ijfitTfpove 
ivoxXilp  tTTtipCivTo.     (Euseb.,  Eccles.  Hist.,  iv.  3.) 

'  Dion,  liii.  14. 
Tentaverat  et  Domitianus,  portio  Xeroiiis  de  crudelitate;  sed  qua  et  homo,  facile  coejHum 
repressit,  restitutis  etiujn  quos  relegaverat  (Apol.,  5).      If  TertuUian  had   believed  that  the 
highest  person  in  the  State,  after  the  emperor,  a  nephew  of  Domitian  and  a  consul,  had  been 
VOL.  IV.  BBJi 
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which   have   come    (lo\>'ii  to  us   Trajan  ^yas  the   first  to  legalize    the 

condemnation  of  the  Christians. 

Meanwhile,    say    subsequent    authors,    all   nature    foreboded    the 

tyrant's   approaching   end.     Lightning 
tore     oif     tlie     inscription     from     his 
triumphal      statue      and      struck     the 
tem|)le  of  the  Flavians.     A  tree  Avith 
which   the    emperor's    destiny    was    in 
some  way  connected  fell  to  the  ground 
with   a  great  noise.      The  Fortune  of 
Pneneste  made  alarming  responses  and 
spoke   of  blood.     A   soothsayer  in  the 
arinv  of  Germanv  ])redicted  a  re  vol  u- 
tiou  for   the   14th   before    the   Calends 
of  October,   and   Domitian  himself  im- 
nounced   that   on    that    dav    the   moon 
would  be  the  colour  of  blood.      It  is 
singular    to   remark   the  connection  of 
frivolous    causes    and    terrible    events. 
Let   the   public    mind   become   excited 
and   immediatelv   credulity  and    alarm 
multiply  omens  of  evil.     These  omens 
in  turn,  appearing  to  reveal  the  future, 
excite    to    action    those    who    hesitate, 
and  who  are  helped  to  decide  by  the 
conviction  that  heaven  is  their  accom- 
plice.    The  day,  so  much  dreaded  by 
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Symbolic  Vine,  ])uinred  upon  a  Vault 
in  the  Tomb  of  IJtiuiitillu. ' 


Domitian,  was  looked  forward  to  bv 
conspirators  in  the  palace  and  at  the  very  door  of  the  emperor's 
apartment. 

*'The  tyrant,"  says  Juvenal,   ''who  had   with   impunity  robbed 
the  State  of  so    manv   illustrious  citizens,    whom   no    man    ventured 


put  to  death  for  the  Christian  faith  he  would  not  have  used  lanji^ua^e  like  this.  Eusebius 
( y/.  ii'.,  iii,  18)  does  not  know  about  the  martyrdom  of  Clemens,  altliough  he  mentions  the 
banishment  of  Doniitilla.  However,  the  crime  of  '•judaiziug"  must  date  from  Domitian's 
reign,  for  the  cotjnitiunts  de  christiams  mentioned  bv  Plinv  in  his  letter  to  Traian  can  onlv 
refer  to  prosecutions  under  that  emperor. 

^  \  ines  loaded  with  clusters  of  grapes  represent  the  Church,  "  the  Lord'.-i  vine."     It  was  a 
symbol  much  employed  by  the  early  Christians. 
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to    avenge,    perished    when    he    became    dreaaed    by    the    cobbler. 

Upon   this   shoal   was   shipwrecked   the    monster   dripping   with    the 

blood  of  the  Lamias."  ^      A   servant   of    Domitilla,   who   had    lately 

been   proscribed,    undertook    to    kill    the   emperor.      To   turn    away 

suspicion,    Stephanus^   feigned   to   have   a    wound   in   ihe  left  hand 

and  wore  a  bandage  about  it  for  several  days.      The  moment  having 

come,    he    concealed    a    dagger    in    the    wrappings,    and    sought    an 

audience  of  the  emperor  to  reveal  to  him  a  conspiracy.     While  the 

emperor  was  reading  th(^   letter   which   contained    details,    Stephanus 

plunged    a    dagger    into    his    abdomen.       The    emperor,    but  slightly 

wounded,    struggled    with    Stephanus,     but    some    of    the    imperial 

attendants  rushing  in,  despatched  their  master,   who  received  seven 

dagger  thrusts. 

•'The  young  slave   who   had  charge  of  the  altar  of  the    Lares 
in   the    imperial    bed-room    happened    to    be    there   at   the    moment 
when  the  murder  was  committed.     From  him  we  have  the  story  of 
the   scene  :    on    receiving  the  first  wound,   Domitian  had   called  ^  out 
to  him  to  bring  the  dagger  hidden  under  his  pillow  and  to  summon 
the    guards;     but    the    blade    of    the    weapon    had    been   removed, 
and    all    the    doors    were    locked.      Domitian,    however,   had    thrown 
Stephanus   upon   the    ground,    and   though  his  hands   were    cut,    was 
striving   to    tear  his    weapon    from   him,    or   to   put    out   his   eyes, 
when  the   other   assassins    coming  in,   finished    him.      The   emperor 
was    in    the    forty-fifth    year    of    his    age    and    the    fifteenth    of   his 
reign.      His    body,    wrapped    in   a   common    shroud,    was    removed 
during    the    night    by    the    persons  who   had   charge   of  burying  the 
lower  classes.      But  Phyllis,  his  nurse,  recovering  his  body,  paid  it 
the  last  honours  in  his  villa  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  secretly  carried 
the  ashes  to  the  Flavian  temple'^   (18th  September,   96  a.d.).     His 
statues  and  trophies  were  thrown   down  ;    his  name   was  effaced   on 
the  public  buildings,^  and  the  senate  did  not  send  him  to  join  the 
Flavian  deities  already  in  the  skies. 


'  Postquam  cerfionibus  esse  thnendus  cceperat  (Sat.,  iv.  adjinem). 
*  Suet.,  Dom.,  17. 


Upon  the  copper  table  which  bears,  in  five  columns,  the  350  lines  of  the  lex  Malacitana- 
or  at  least  on  what  remains  of  it-and  was  engraved  under  Domitian,  that  emperor's  name  has 
been  scmched  out,  as  also  upon  many  others.  In  plerisque  Domitiani  titulis,  says  Orelli  ad 
^o.  ,bi,  ejus  nomen  erasum  est ;  it  was,  however,  retained  upon  the  table  of  Salpensa  \  few 
statue.s  escaped  also.     The  extent  of  the  Empire,  the  indifference  of  the  remote  towns  in  respect 
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Ill  forming  a  judgment  of  Domitian,  as  in  the  case  of  Tiberius, 
if  we  take  our  position  in  Rome  among  the  iiobk^s,  we  must  call 
him,  in  his  later  years,  an  execrable  tyrant.  But  if  we  look  only 
at  the  Empire,  he  may  pass  for  a  lirm  and  yigilant  ruler.  Like 
their  god  Janus,  the  Eoman  emperors  have  a  double  face,  and  we 
must  consider  them  in  both  aspects.  It  has  been  usual  to  show 
but  one ;  that  one  we  do  not  conceal,  but  we  desire  to  exhibit  the 
other  also.  The  prince  of  the  senate  ri'iiuiins,  with  his  informers 
and  his  executioners,  his  hands  red  with  blood  ;  the  emperor  appears 
with  the  traditions  of  that  peace  and  order  which  Augustus  com- 
menced and  Tiberius,  Claudius,  and  A'espasian  continued.  Domitian 
remained  true  to  these  traditions,  but  as  administrator  and  as 
prince  he  was  far  behind  the  gloomy  and  tormidable  grandeur  of 
the  second  Augustus. 

to  the  tragedies  which  went  on  at  Kome,  a  grateful  recoHectiou  of  some  particular  favour, 
prevented  the  universal  and  invariable  execution  of  the  decrees  proscribing  the  name  and 
images  of  emperors  declared  to  he  tyrants.  The  empress  Domitia  seemed  to  have  survived 
her  husband  many  years,  for  an  inscription  of  the  year  140  sliows  one  of  her  freedmen  who, 
after  building  a  temple  to  her.  offers  the  decuriones  of  (Jabii  lo.iKKJ  sesterces,  of  which  the 
income  is  to  be  employed  in  keeping  the  little  building  in  repair  and  in  celebrating  the  birth- 
day of  his  mistress  (Orelli,  No.  775).  In  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  a  general  in  the 
service  of  Aureolus  claimed  to  tlescend  from  Domitian,  whose  name  he  bore.  (Trebellius 
Pollio,  The  Thirty  Tyraut-t,  ii.) 

MMP.  CAES.  iM)MlT.  AVU.  GERM.    COS.    XVll.    CENS.    PEKP.    P.,   around   the 
laurelled  head  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 


Large  Bronze  of  Domitian.^ 


TENTH  PERIOD. 


THE    ANTONIXES    (96-180    a.d.).' 


THE  ROMAN  PEACE. 


CHAPTER   LXXIX. 


NEEVA  km  TMJAN  (96-117  A.D.). 

I.—Xerva  (19th  September,  96,  to  28th  January,  98).' 

'T'HE  eighty-two  years  which  lie  between  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
1  and  that  of  Xerva  are  divided  among  ten  emperors.  Of  these 
five  were  supplied  by  the  law  of  hereditary  succession,  and  five  by 
the  soldiers'  election:  to  the  former,  belong  Caligula  and  Xero ;  to 
the  latter,  Claudius  and  Yitellius ;  and  by  their  results  we  may 
judge  the  two  systems.. 

In  reality  they  were  only  superficially  different.  Whether 
Otho  bought  the  Empire  from  the  praetorians,  or  Domitian  inherited 
it  from  his  brother,  was  of  little  consequence.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever created,  was  sole  master,  in  a  country  which  nevertheless 
had  not  suppressed  all  traces  of  its  free  institutions,  and  in  a 
time  when  men  yet  remembered  the  senate,  the  people,  the  comitia, 

^  To  the  Antonine  family  we  add  the  Italian,  Nerva,  ^vho  adopted  Trajan,  and  we  exclude 
from  it  Commodus,  who  was  unworthy  of  his  race. 

=  For  the  history  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  we  have  not  even  Suetonius,  who  ends  with 
Domitian's  rei^n.  and  our  principal  source  is  Dion  Cassius.  or  rather  his  abhreviator,  Xiphilinus. 
We  have  unfortunately  lost  the  work  of  a  writer  who  was  much  esteemed,  for  the  Script. 
Hist.  Any.  quotes  him  twenty-eight  times,  Marius  Maximus.  who  composed  a  Life  of  Trajan. 
He  seems  to  have  designed  to  continue  the  Biographies  of  Suetonius,  as  Amm.  Marcellinus 
proposed  to  continun  tlie  Hisforict  of  Tacitus. 
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with  their  annual  and  responsible  magistrates.  Thus  the  form  of 
authority  was  contrary  to  manners  and  traditions,  two  great  forces 
which  cannot  be  disregarded ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  in  accordance 
with  another  great  force  which  it  was  essential  to  consider,  namely, 
the  interests  of  the  people;  for  in  every  direction  prevailed  a  vast 
necessity  for  peace  and  public  order. 

The  Roman  world,  therefore,  was  occupied  with  two  very 
different  questions:  one,  the  political  question,  which  was  agitated 
in  the  city,  and,  unfortunately,  also  in  the  camps,  most  frequently 
amid  bloodshed  and  violence— that  of  the  accession,  maintenance 
or  dethronement  of  the  master;  the  other,  the  economic  question,' 
which  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  provincials  interested  them- 
selves—the preservation  of  peace  without  acts  of  extortion  or 
violence,  the  security  of  the  highways  and  the  activity  of 
commerce  without  insupportably  heavy  taxes. 

Augustus  and  Vespasian  had  satisfied  this  two-fold  need; 
during  their  reigns  Rome  had  been  tranquil,  the  law  of  treason 
had  been  forgotten,  the  lictor  had  been  without  occupation  •  and 
m  the  army  there  had  been  discipline;  in  the  provinces,  prosperity; 
in  the  State,  the  exterior  forms  of  liberty.  But  all  these  advantages 
resulted  from  the  wisdom  of  the  two  men,  and  not  from  institutions 
and  ended  with  their  lives.  ' 

With  Nerva  an  entirely  different  period  begins.    Five  emperors 
will  rcign   with  honour  for  eighty-five  years,   and  not  one   fall   bv 
the  assassin's  dagger.     Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  at  last  those  institu"- 
tions  are  to  be  established  wl>ieh  we  indicated,  in  Chapter  LXXI 
as  the  means  of  harmonizing   that  unity  of  eonim.-md   indispensable 
to   the   Empire   with   the   regular   j.articipation   of  the  provinces  in 
the  government  of  the  State,  which  alone  could  prevent  the  violent 
shocks  of   revolutions?     Or   rather  is   it  onlv    that,  bv  virtue  of  a 
first  fortunate  selection,   an  unexpected  succession    of  'superior   men 
18  to  take  place  ?     Commodus  and  Caracalla  will  re-enact  Nero  and 
Domitian.   as  though    the   Antonines   had   not  for  nearlv  100  vears 
held  the  world  in  their  hands.     The  emperors  of  that  family  were 
however,   the  last  who  could  have   saved  the   Empire.    harmonizin<^ 
Its  present  and  its  past,   its   needs  and  its  institutions.     But    while 
their   intentions   were   honest,    and   they   had   a    conviction  of   their 
duty  as  chiefs  of  the  State,  we  find  in  them  no  more  than  in  their 


Nftrva  (Statue  found  at  Kome.     Museum  of  the  Vaiican,  Uoiunda,  No.  5-k>;. 
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predecessors  any  real  political  wisdom,  for  they  accelerated  that 
movement  of  concentration  which  ^A-as  to  end  in  destrovino-  all 
municipal  liberties,  and,  under  the  best  forms,  perpetuated  that 
power,  unlimited  as  well  as  irresponsible,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
Empire  and  bury  the  civilization  of  the  world  under  its  runis. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recognize  in  the 
Autonines  a  general  plan  of  conduct,  Trajan  being  its  most  com- 
plete expression.  Enlightened  by  so  many  disasters,  the  Autonines 
will  show  tlie  greatest  consideration  for  the  new  aristocracv  formed 
by  Vespasian,  whose  members  at  this  moment  fill  all  the  high 
offices  of  the  State.  Without  reallv  restorimi: 
their  i)ower  to  the  nobles,  these  emperors  will 
seem  to  govern  with  and  for  them.'  They  will 
make  new  patricians  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  ranks  full,  and  in  order  to  have  done  with 
the  republican  J3rutus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  in- 
stead of  proscribing  his  memory,  will  extol  the 
nephew  of  Cato  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
Roman  virtue.  To  the  modest  ambition  of  the 
men  of  that  time  this  will  suffice ;  the  aristocracv,  which  was  in 
a  state  of  permanent  cimspiracy  against  the  (Vrsars,  and  even 
against  the  Flavians,  will  seldom  form  j)lots,  and  of  these  not  one 
will  succeed;  and  the  senate,  believing  itself  to  have  finally 
recovered  its  right  of  appointing  the  chief  magistrate,  will  strike 
coins  bearing  the  legend  :  Liherht-^  resfituta,  and  riiny  Avill 
celebrate  ''the  restoration  of  libertv.'' '' 

The  plot  to  which  JJomitiaii  had  fallen  a  victim  had  numerous 
ramifications.  This  appeared  as  soon  as  the  blow  had  been  struck ; 
all  preparations  had  been  made :  the  Conscript  Fathers  at  once 
proclaimed  an  old  man  of  a  family  which  had  tlm^e  or  four  times 
enjoycnl  the  consular  dignity,  Marcus  Cocceius  Xerva,  who  had 
himself  received  the  honours  of  the  triumph.' 


! 


Public  J.ibeltV.' 


'  The  youno-er  Pliny  bitTerly  reproaches  Domitian  with  his  neo-Wf  of  the  senate:  Dp 
nmphando  nvmero  gla<1iaforum  ftnf  <h.  in.<ifitiieiuJo  roUef/io  fnhrnnim  oonsulehnmur  (  Panpg..  hX)  -. 
and  mm  senatnfi  aut  ad  otium  .o^/mmum  nut  ml  sinnmvm  nefa-<  raoaretur  [Ejiiat..  viii.  14). 

^  Lihertate  ah  imjh  ^Wrn  ....  restitnt<z>.  Wilnianns,  64  LIBEUTAS  PVBLK^A  SC. 
Liberty  standing:,  holding  a  cap  and  scetpre.     Large  bronze. 

"  Pliny,  EpiM.,  ix.  13. 

*  A  Nerva  had  been  consul  in  the  time  of  the  triumvirs  and  another  in  22  a.d.,  and  the 
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The  choice  was  a  singular  one.  A  man  of  integrity,  of  good 
education,  of  gentle  manners.  Xerva,  notwithstanding  his  two  con- 
sulships,   had    signalized    himself   neither   by   great   talents   nor   by 

ft 

eminent  services,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  which  could 
have  drawn  upon  him  this  pre- 
ference save  his  sixtv-five 
years,'  his  bad  digestion,  and 
his  feeble  health,  which  gave 
ambitious  men  time  to  make 
ready  their  schemes,  secure 
that  they  should  not  have  to 
wait  too  long  a  time. 

The  praetorians  murmured, 
not  being  sure  how  this  revo- 
lution,   in  which  they   had  had 
no    share,     might     result,     and 
especially    since    it    had    over- 
thrown  an   emperor    to    whom 
they  owed  a  large  increase    of 
pay.      Xerva    went    out    to  the 
camp,    and    the    promise    of    a 
(londticnm    pacified    them.       In 
the  case  of  the  legions  on  the 
frontiers,    who     were     entirely 
indifferent  as  to   the  choice  of 
a    master,   but   very    responsive 
to    the   ruler's   liberality,   there 
seems  to  liave  been  no  difiicultv 
whatever,    their    fidelity    being 
in  no  way    tempted.^     In  the   senate  a  demand   was    made  that  all 
exiles    should    be    allowed    to    return,    and    their   property,    where   it 
was   possible,    restored   to    them.      This   was   readily    granted;    and 

new  emperor  had  been  twice  consul,  an  honour  whirh  one  onlv  of  his  colleagues  then   living 

L.  Verginius  Rufus,  shared  with  him  :    hut  thp  latter  had  already  refused  the  imperial  power 

Bion  says  sixty-five :  Aurelius  Victor  sixty-one:    Kusehius,  Eutropius.  and  Cassiodorus, 
seventy-one. 

»  The  story  of  Dion  Chrysostomua  of  a  sedition  among  the  legions  of  the  Danube  is  worthy 
of  no  crpdit. 


Nerva  wt>aring  the  Consular  Toga  (Vuticau, 
Braccio  Nuovo,  No.  20). 
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further,  the  chastisement  of  informers  was  called  for,  a  violent 
reaction  setting  in  against  them.^  Many  were  put  to  death,  among 
others  the  philosopher  Sura;  these  were  insignificant  persons,  but 
others,  more  formidable,  were  in  the  senate.  We  have  a  letter  in 
which  Pliny  relates  how  he  attacked  a  consul-elect,  the  man  who 
had  laid  hands  upon  Helvidius,  to  pluck  him  from  the  Curia  and 
throAv  him  to  the  lictors.  The  timid  and  gentle  Xerva  moderated 
this  reaction,  contenting  himself  with  the  removal  of  the  guilty 
person  from  the  consular  office,  and  the  emperor  swore  publicly 
that,  so  long  as  he  should  live  no  senator  should  be  punished  with 
death,  an  oath  which  was  repeated  by  all  the  Antouines  in  turn. 
He  prohibited  accusations  of  treason  and  of  judaizing,-^  and  threat- 
ened with  severe  punishment  all  informers  who  should  not  succeed 
in  proving  the  charges  which  they  alleged.'  Despotism  relaxes 
social  ties,  violating,  in  its  own  interests,  the  discipline  of  orders 
and  families  ;  Nerva,  to  restore  this  discipline,  punished  with  death 
the  slaves  who,  in  Domitian's  time,  had  betrayed  their  masters  and 
freed  men  who  had  betrayed  their  patrons;  and  he  renewed  the 
prohibition  in  respect  to  their  testimony  against  those  to  whom 
they  owed  respectful  fidelity  or  obedience. 

These  edicts  did  not.  however,  re-assure  the  father  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  who  found  a  rich  treasure  in  an  old  house  in  Athens. 
Alarmed  by  his  dread  of  informers,  he  hastened  to  reveal  to  the 
emperor  what  he  had  found,  and  to  ask  what  he  should  do  with 
this  gold.  ^*Use  it,"  Xerva  replied;  but  Atticus,  who  could  not 
believe  in  the  straightforward  meaning  of  words  so  contrary  to 
imperial  usage,  again  wrote,  saying  it  was  too  much  for  him. 
^^Very  well,  waste  it,  then,''  was  the  response.  The  good-natured 
emperor  who,  in  his  own  elevation,  recognized  a  stroke  of  fortune, 
respected  in  the  case  of  others  the  decrees  of  that  goddess  who 
had  been  so  favourable  to  himself.'* 


'  Pliny,  Epist.,  ix.  13. 

'^  Dion,  Ixviii.  1. 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  absence  of  any  public  prosecutor  the  informer  was  a 
social  necessity,  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  accusing  those  who  violated  them.  The 
political  informer  is  the  person  who  merits  all  the  odium  which  is  attached  to  this  name.  The 
other  informers  were  recompensed  by  the  law,  and  were  respectable  citizens.    (Dig.,  xlviii.  2,4.) 

*  Later,  Hadrian  established  a  rule  on  the  subject  of  treasure  trove,  securing  half  of  it  to 
the  owner  of  the  property  where  the  treasure  was  found,  and  if  the  proprietor  himself  found 
it  he  was  to  receive  the  whole.     (Spart..  Hadr.,  17.) 
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Souvenir  of  Xerva's 
frumentntiones.^ 


Domitian  had  so  exhausted  the  public  treasury  that  Xerva  at 
first  suspended  the  games  and  the  distributions;  but  the  measure 
proving  a  dangerous  one,  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  re-estab- 
lished the  frumentationes:     He  allowed  the  return  of   the  buffoons, 

while  diminishing  the  expense  of  the  games, 
and  he  made  an  attempt  to  render  the  combats 
of  the  amphitheatre  less  sanguinary.^  The 
founding  of  colonies  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
citizens  was  a  relief  for  some  forms  of  destitu- 
tion ;  ^  and  an  idea  at  once  charitable  and 
political  is  revealed  in  an  institution  of  the 
year  97,  which  Trajan  and  his  successors 
developed,  namely,  public  assistance  granted 
to  the  children  of  indigent  families/^  One  of  his  coins  shows  him 
seated   in   the   curule    chair,    and    holding    out    his    hand    as    if   in 

charity  to  a  boy  and  girl,  near  whom  stands 
their  mother,  with  this  legend  :  Tnfrla  JfaUce.^ 
Another  commemorates  his  removal  from  the 
Italian  cities  of  their  obligation  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  imperial  post. 

Dion  (Ixviii.  2)  well  understood  the  policy 
of  the  emperor,   and  what  he  says  is  notable  : 
'^  Xerva  did  nothing  without   the   participation 
of   the   nobles."      Was   this,    as   has   been   be- 
lieved, a  new  form  of  government?     Rather  it 
was  the  tradition  of  Augustus  which  these  rulers  sought  to  take  up, 
and  there  was  really  no  change  in  the  general  condition  of  the  Empire! 
One   Crassus,  who  asserted  himself   to   be  a  descendant  of   the 

'  Eckhel.  Doctr.  num..  vi.  407  :  Plehei  urhantp  frnmenfo  constituto 

'  Augustus  had  already  forbidden  gladiatorial  exhibit io,is  i„  which  the  death  of  one 
combatant  was  required. 

^  It  is  doubtless  to  this  that  Dion  refers  (Ixviii.  2) :  "  Nerva  gave  to  the  poor  citizens  of 
Rome  lands  to  the  value  of  15.000,CH)0  drachmas,  entrusting  to  the  senators  theL^ui'^n  nd 
distribution  of  these  estates."  ^^(juisirion  ana 

'  PLEBEl  VRBAN.«  FKVMEXTO  CONSTITVTO  S.  C.  >Miu,.  with  ,ix  eara  „f 
corn  and  a  poppy.     Great  bronze. 

iKnrJ'tZ'^'TT  "f'''^'^r'''''^'  ^^^^^'^'-^  -'-^Pt-  publico  per  Italic,  oppida  ali  ;W 

lb     HH  Tf'   K        \    """'"  ''^'''''"   nHmentana,v.   H)   relates   thTt    Nerva   also 
established  a  fund  to  be  employed  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  poor 
•  Eckhel.  Doctr.  num.,  vi.  407. 
-'   rehindatione  Italic  rnnissa.     Two  nuiles  feeding.     Large  bronze. 


Coin  commemorative 

of  a  Reform 
in  the  Postal  Service.' 
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triumvir,  conspired,  nevertheless,  against  this  ruler  who  only  sought 
to  be  the  chief  senator,  and  rather  the  fatlnn-  than  the  master  of 
the  Empire.  Xerva  was  satisfied  to  exile  liim  to  Tarcntum.  A 
pra?torian  prefect  incited  the  soldiery  to  demand  tlic  death  of 
Domitian's  murderers.  Xerva,  extremely  alarmed,  trembled  and 
dared  not  act ;  he  implored 
the  pardon  of  those  whom 
the  pnetorians  condemned, 
offered  himself  in  their 
place  as  a  victim,  but  was 
unable  to  save  them,  and, 
the  murder  being  com- 
mitted, excused  the  sol- 
diery, imputing  the  act 
of  violence  to  an  excess 
of  respect  for  the  military 
oath  taken  to  the  son  of 
Vespasian.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  humiliate 
himself  before  the  pe(>ple 
by  publicly  thanking  the 
pr^torians  for  having 
punished  the  most  wicked 
of  men. 

This  act  of  insub- 
ordination was  of  bad 
omen ;  Xerva  evidently 
had  not  a  hand  strong 
enough  to  govern.   History  ^""^  ''^  Nerva.' 

is  too  apt  to  ask  of  a  ruler  and  to  admire  in  him  that  tiivial 
kindness  which  yields  to  every  supplication.  May  it  not  be 
possible  that  Avith  Titus  and  Xerva  it  was  the  same  as  in  the 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  in  France  ?  At  that  period  e\  erv 
man  sought  his  own  advantage  and  acted  in  accordance  Avith  his 
own  wishes ;  one  word  was  in  all  men's  mouths :  ''  The  queen  is 
so  good  I  "     Let  us  beware  of  over-praising  some   of  those   so-called 

^  Marble  bust  found  in  Rome,  near  TrajaiiV-^  Forum.      (Miis^o  Campana.     11.   J'K.sianipsi, 
op.  cit..  No.  K^i.) 


-  ^^^^5'  -^ 
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"good  emperors/'  who  were  at  every  man's  beck  and  call;  or  of 
over-blaming  those  whom  history  calls  "bad,''  who,  like  the  hated 
Cardinal,  required  order  and  obedience  without  intrigues  or  plots. 
Mauricus,  who  had  been  banished  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  was 
one  evening  at  supper  with   Xerva,   and  Yeiento,   who  had   been  an 

informer    in    the    kite    reign,    was    also    present.       The 
conversation   fell   on   C^atuUus,    then   dead,    but    one    of 
the  most  odious  of  the    informers   in    Domitian's  time. 
-If  he    were    yet    alive,"    Nerva    said,    -what    would 
this  Catullus  be  doing  now  '/  "     "  He  would  be  supping 
with  us,"  Mauricus  rejoined.'     The  consul   Fronto  also 
said  in  the   emperor's   very   presence:    -It   is  a   <Teat 
misfortune  to  live  under  a  rule  where  all  things  are  forbidden*  but 
It   IS  not  less  so  to  live  muUn-  one   where  all  things  are  allowed;"' 
and  Pliny  adds:   -The  Empire  is  coming  down  upon  the  emix^-or's 
head."*      These    men    were    right:     the    authority    which     \'acillates 
and   hesitates    in    using    its   legitimate   rights    lets   everything   grow 
Aveak    and    fall.      Government,   whatever    its    name    and   form,    must 
have    for    its    devise:     ^ub    lege    imperium.       The    law    commands, 
imperat,   and  the  power  charged  with  executing  the  law  must  also 
command    with    steady    determination;      otherwise    men    lose    their 
respect  for  the  law,   and  with  that  all  is  lost. 

In  truth,  Xerva  did  but  one  thing,  but  tliat  suffices  to  make 
his  fame:  he  adopted  Trajan.  The  insubordination  of  the  prietorians 
together  with  some  disturbances  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
decided  him  in  October,  97,  to  take  a  colleague,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Li(>inius  Sura,'  he  selected  the  ablest  of  his 
generals,  -for  the  purpose  of  restoring  discipline  and  giving  to  the 
State  a  ruler  whom  no  force  could  cause  to  yield." '^  Xews  of 
victories  arrived  from   Pannonia.^      Xerva   made  solemn  offerin-s  in 

'  Pliuy,  Epist.,  iv.  22. 

'  Reverse  of  a  gold  coin  of  Trajan,  bearing  the  heads  of  hi.  father  and  hi«  adoptive  father 
Dion,  Ixviu.  1.  ^  ' 

*  .  .  .  .   ^'onciism  respuhlim,}-uemque  imptrhuusuptr  imptraturem  ....   (Paney    (j) 
...  .J^urce  cujm  studio  imperimn  arripuerat  ( Aur.  Victor,  Epit.,  13).     Accordintrlv 
Irajan  loaded  him  with  lionours.  and,  in  a  sense,  made  him  his  colleague.     Three  months  after 
tnis  JServa  died. 

'  Principem  qui  coyi  no7i  posset  (Pliny,  Paney.,  6). 

'  These  were  successes  gained  over  the  Suevi,  upon  which  Nerva  a^umed  the  surname  of 
Uermamcus,  transmitting  it  to  Trajan  on  the  letter's  adoption. 
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the    Capitol,   and  takiug  gods  and  men  to  witness,   adopted  Trajan 
as  his  son/ 


II.— Trajan    (98-117);    Dacian    Wak. 

Spain  had  already  sent  to  Eome  a  Avhole  colony  of  literary 
and  scientific  men,  of  poets  and  philosophers ; '  she  was  now  about 
to  furnish  the  State  with  its  first  provincial  emperor.^  Trajan 
(M.  Ulpius  Trajanus)  was  born  September  18th,  52  a.d.,  at  Italica, 
on  the  Baetis,  one  of  the  earliest  transmarine  colonies  of  Home, 
founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  during  the  second  Punic  War.  He 
had  made  his  first  campaigns  under  his  father,  a  meritorious  officer 
who  had  obtained  all  the  military  and  civil  honours :  the  consul- 
ship, the  government  of  Syria,  the  triumphalia  oniamcnta,  and  lastly, 
in  79,  the  proconsular  ofiice  in  the  province  of  Asia.  Trajan 
himself  served  ten  years  as  niilitarv  tribune  in  Svria  and  upon  the 
Ehine,  was  prtetor  about  tlie  year  85,  had  command  of  a  legion 
in  Spain,  was  consul  in  91,  and  then  governor  of  Upper  Germany; 
he  was  brave,  skilful,  and  ])()pular  with  the  army,  notwithstanding 
his  firmness,  for  the  reason  that  his  discipline,  though  severe,  was 
always  just.  In  camp  he  lived  with  great  simplicity,  sharing  in 
the  soldiers'  hardships,  and  taking  part  in  all  their  exercises  ;  on 
a  campaign  he  gave  up  his  horses  to  be  used  for  transport 
and  marched  with  the  troops,  bearing  the  same  fatigues,  and  ever 
the  last  man  to  come  under  slielter.  Finally,  he  had  that  faculty 
of  great  generals,  so  fascinating  to  the  soldier,  of  being  able  to 
call  by  name  his  officers  to  the  very  humblest,  and  all  who  had 
been  wounded  or  had  received  decorations.  Accordingly,  on  news  of 
his  elevation   all   the  armies  sent  to  congratulate  him,   a  compliment 

'  28tli  .January,  08  a.d.  He  had  reigned  six  months  and  nine  days.  There  was  an 
irregularity  in  tl)is  adoption,  namely,  the  absence  of  the  person  adopted,  whose  consent  was 
necessary.  We  may  observe  that  the  first  year  of  Trajan's  tribunicia  potestas  dates  from 
the  27th  of  October,  97,  the  day  of  his  adoption,  and  the  second  begins  January  1st,  98.  The 
usage  of  dating  the  second  tribuneship  from  the  first  new  year's  day  following  the  accession 
of  the  emperor  was  observed  by  his  successors — a  detail  of  importance  in  establishing  the 
imperial  chronology. 

^  See  above,  pp.  488-9.  Herennius  Senecio,  the  friend  of  Pliny,  and  one  of  Domitian's 
victims,  was  born  in  Baetica  :  Licinius  Sura  was  also  of  Spanish  birth. 

^  Dion  sajs  (Ixviii.  4)  that  Nerva  adopted  Trajan,  although  the  latter  was  a  Spaniard  : 
tTTnu)  i^t)ctli;  TrpoaBtv  aWotOvtiQ  to  to/p  'Pwfiaiiop  Kpdrog  tcrx'iKti.  Italica  was  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  Guadalquivir,  at  Santiponce,  six  miles  from  Seville.     (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.) 
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wlio.^f  ^iucerit}  camiut  in  this  case  t)e  doubtcMl,  fur  this  uu- 
exi)ected  choice  was  both  au  huuuiir  to  theinsehes  aud  a  hope 
to  all  military  leaders. 

Three  months  later  Trajan  received  at  Cologne  the  senate's 
envoys,  \\hu  brou-hr  him  news  of  the  emi)eror's  death  ;  he  replied 
in  a  letter  at  once  modest  and  dignitied,  in  which  he  renewed  the 
pledge   given   by   X(Tva   that   he   would    never    subject   a   senator  to 


Kuins  at  Italicii. 

tlie  eiipital  poiuilty :  '  n  sin-ulnr  protnise,  but  explicable  bv  the 
hustory  of  preceding  reifins  ;  furthermore  indicating  that,  like  the 
late  emperor,  Trajan  would  transfer  the  government  from  the  palace 
to  the  Curia.     He  was  at  this  time  forty-six  years  „F  age. 

As  a  proof  of  his  e.intidenee  in  the  senate,  he  left  that 
assembly  and  the  cou.snls  in  eharg..  of  th(>  government  while  he 
himself  remained  upon  the  Rhino,  occupied  in  completing  the 
great  works  bog.ui  by  Doniitian.  It  would  seem  that,  aheady 
seized  with  the  desire  to  restore  the  splemlour  of  the  Roman  arms, 

'  "lii-  ovcha  uvcm  ayaiioy  a7rorr<f>u^o,  T;  ari^ilcoi  (  Diun.  l.vviil.  5). 


and  seeing  nothing  important  to  do  upon  this  frontier,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  there  an  impregnable  line  of  defence,  so 
that  he  might  not  fear  a  diversion  from  this  quarter  while  occupied 
elsewhere/  We  have  no  details  as  regards  these  works,  but  we 
are  assured  that  Trajan  had  made  good  use  of  the  three  years 
spent  by  him  in  that  country  as  governor,  and  that  he  employed 
still  more  profitably  a  fourth  year,  that  in  which  he  was  adopted, 
and  that  it  was  his  successors'  task  rather  to  maintain  than  to 
continue  the  vast  entrenchments  in  the  az/n  deciimates,  Behind 
this  line  of  defence  he  had  established  numerous 
military  posts  to  augment  its  strength;-  on  the  north 
to  replace  the  ruined  camp,  Vetera  Castra,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  Colonia  Trajana  (Kelln  or 
Cleves),  the  garrison  of  which  commanded  the 
Lower     Khine;     on     the     south     he    founded     Aquas  irajau. 

(Baden-Baden),  within  reach  of  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest;  in 
the  centre,  at  Mayence,  facing  the  great  entrance  way  from  Gaul 
into  Germany,  he  threw  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
which  a  good  road  of  10,000  paces  connected  with  a  fortress 
constructed  near  Hochst  at  the  junction  of  the  Main  and  the 
^idda,  which  fortress  Julian  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  available 
300  years  later  for  purposes  of  defence  against  the  Alemanni.^ 
Possibly  we  ought  to  place  at  this  period  the  expedition  of 
Vestritius  Spurinna,  legate  in  Lower  Germany,  who  peacefully 
established  a  king  of  the  Bructeri  in  his  possessions/  Tacitus, 
with  his  customary  exaggeration,  had  represented  this  people  as 
annihilated/  After  their  defeat  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii 
having  established  themselves  in  great  force  in  the  territory  of 
the   Bructeri,    the   Eomans   considered   them   dangerous   neighbours, 

^  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  composed  in  the  year  98,  shows  that  the  Roman  people  were 
much  interested  at  that  time  in  tliose  nations,  and  that  their  strength  and  character  were  well 
understood.  The  elder  Pliny  had  already  published  on  this  subject  a  work  in  twenty  books, 
under  the  title,  Wars  in  Germany. 

'  XJrhes  trans  Rhenum  in  Germania  reparavit  (Eurropius,  viii.  2).     See  above,  pp.  704  sq. 

'  Munimentum  Trajani,  ten  miles  from  Mayence  (Amm.  ISEarcellinus,  xvii.  1).  In  respect 
to  the  bridge,  it  is  probable  that  remains  of  piles  still  existing  were  the  work  of  Charlemagne 
rather  than  of  Trajan.  Cf.  the  Trajan  of  Dierauer,  p.  32,  No.  1,  in  the  Untersuchungen  of 
Budinger,  1868. 

*  Pliny,  Epist.,  ii.  17. 

^  Penitus  excisis.      Possibly  the  two   events  related,  one  by  Tacitus,  the  defeat  of  the 
Bructeri,  the  other  by  Pliny,  the  restoration  of  their  king,  may  have  been  contemporaneous. 
VOL.   IV.  CCC 
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and  aided  the  latter  in  reconstituting  their  national  existence  under 
a   native   king,    relying    upon    their    feebleness   to    retain    them    in 


\. 


Avm 


Trajan  (Bust  of  the  Vatican,  Braccio  Nuovo,  No.  48). 

a    state    of   dependence.      Thus,  upon  the   Lower  Khine,  peace  was 
secured,  and  the  influence  of  Eome  reached  as  far  as  the  Weser.^ 

From   the   banks   of   the    Ehine   Trajan    had   announced   to   all 
the    Empire   by  an  act  of  firmness  the  commencement  of   a  strong 


^  The  fortifications  established  by  Doinitian  and  Trajan  upon  this  frontier  made  it  possible 
to  diminish  the  force  which  guarded  it.  Aiicrustiis  had  had  eight  legions  there  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv. 
5)  ;  in  the  second  century  there  were  but  four.     (Borghesi,  iv.  217  and  265.) 
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administration.  Nerva  had  sent  him  his  ring  and  this  line  of 
Homer : 

liotiav  Aavaoi  tfid  caKpva  aolai  jiiktaaiv.^ 

"  May  thy  arrows,  O  Apollo,  cause  the  Danai  to  expiate  my  tears." 
These  Danai  were  to  the  feeble  old  man  the  authors  of  the  late 
sedition.  Trajan  sent  for  them,  degraded  some,  banished  others, 
and  punished  the  rest  with  death.  All  men  perceived  that  hence- 
forth obedience  was  necessary ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
it  was  obedience  to  law,  and  not  to  the  single  will  of  a  cruel  or 
capricious  master. 

To  remain  so  long  upon  the  frontier  was  a  manifestation  of 
great  indifference  in  respect  to  the  pomps  of  Eome.  But,  in  a 
military  monarchy,  this  conduct  was  extremely 
politic,  and  it  completed  Trajan's  conquest  of 
the  soldiers'  good  will.  When  he  finally  set 
out  for  the  capital,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  99,  the  soldiers  who  composed  his  escort 
gave  cause  for  no  complaints  along  the  route ; 
it  was  like  the  modest  suite  of  a  general. 
This  moderation  was  in  good  taste  and  of  good 
omen ;  when,  however,  he  caused  to  be  set 
up,  side  by  side,  the  statement  of  his  expenses  in  this  journey,  and 
that  of  one  of  Domitian's  journeys,  he  seems  ungenerous  towards 
a  dead  emperor  who,  by  the  bestowal  of  honours  and  military  com- 
mands, had  prepared  the  way  for  his  present  fortune.^  At  Eome, 
for  his  arrival,  there  was  no  pomp  or  show,  but  only  the  immense 
concourse  of  people,  contemplating  with  delighted  surprise  this 
emperor  who  made  his  first  entry  into  his  capital  on  foot,  this 
veteran  of  the  camps  who  was  affable  towards  citizens,  this  valiant 
captain  of  lofty  stature  and  martial  air,  who  testified  respect  for 
civil  merit  and  for  age.     The  Empress  Plotina,  a  woman  of  austere 


PLOTINA  AVG.  IMP. 
TRAIANI 

(Large  Bronze). 


'  Iliad,  i.  42. 

"  I  should  not  criticize  this  act  of  self-laudation,  which  was,  after  all,  legitimate,  had  not 
Trajan  thereby  given  the  tone  to  the  court  society,  showing  that  he  did  not  design  to  protect 
the  memory  of  Domitian.  In  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  son  upon  the  throne  la  the  natural 
defender  of  his  father's  memory.  In  the  Roman  Empire  it  happened  rarely  that  he  who 
inherited  the  crown  had  any  interest  in  protecting  his  predecessor  against  partisan  calumny,  or 
even  the  customary  court  scandals. 

ccc  2 
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virtues/  of  whom  the  Greeks,  quite  inappropriately,  made  a  new 
Yenus/  was  unwilling  to  have  the  state  of  courts  continued  about 
her.  As  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the  palace  she  turned  to  the 
multitude  to  say  :  "  Such  I  enter  here,  and  such  I  desire  to  come 
out;''    and   she    kept   her   word.      ]S"erva    had    inscribed    over    the 

imperial  residence: 
^'Public  Palace,''  and, 
as     in     the     time     of 
Augustus,  all  the  citi- 
zens     were      admitted 
to  it.      Trajan  did  the 
same ;    besides,   an  old 
custom    required    that 
the    door    of    the 
sovereign    pontiff 
should  never  be  closed. 
He  gave  orders  to  have 
the  jewels  and  rarities 
which     decorated     the 
palace  carried  into  the 
temples,  which  at  that 
time     served     as 
museums.     ' '  Whatever 
was    brilliant    in    the 
dwelling  of  the  prince," 
says   Martial, =^  ^^has 
been  given  to  the  gods; 
every  one   will   behold    it."      Ho   was   blamed   for  diminishing    the 
respect  due   to  princes   by   permitting   too   great    familiarity.       His 
answer  was  :   '^  I  shall  be  towards  others  as   I  should  have  wished, 
when  I  was  a  mere  private  citizen,  that  emperors  should  be  towards 
me."     In  the  prayer  annually   addressed  to  the  gods  that  his  reign 
might  be  prolonged  he  caused  this  clause  to  be  inserted :   ''  So  long 
as  he  shall  deserve  it ; "  and  in  the  public  acts  he  placed  his  own 

Cf  pV^^'^'r '''''■''^^^^'  ^''"  esf,guanto  au.vent  gloriam  Trajani  (.Aur.  Mciov,  Epit,xiy.). 
U.  Plinv,  Vancfjyr.,  S3,  and  Epxst.,  ix.  'IK  '    r    >      v.;. 

'  'Aippochn  Bea  vfwT^pa.     Bull,  de  corr.  hell,  vol.  vi  d  398 
Epifjr.,  xii.  ].). 

*  Found  on  Mount  Coelius  (Vatican  Museum). 
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Bust  of  Plotina.' 


name  after  the  senate  and  the  people.^  Following  the  example 
of  Augustus,  he  visited  his  old  friends  familiarly,  attended  their 
family  festivals  and  joined  in  their  pleasures,  supping,  walking  out 
or  joining  in  the  chase  with  them.  One  day  they  sought  to 
awaken  his  suspicions  against  a  senator;  he  went,  without  a  guard. 


Remains  of  the  Public  Palace. 

and  dined   with  him,  and   the  next  day  said  to  the  accusers:   ^'If 
he  had  wished  to  kill  me  he  would  have  done  so  yesterday." 

The  Caesars  and  the  Flavii,  with  exception  of  the  head  of  the 
second  family,  were  all  men  of  letters,  orators  or  poets,  more  or 
less  successful — at  least,  all  had  attempted  to  write.  Trajan,  who 
made  his  first  campaign  at  fourteen,  had  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  baleful  education  of  the  period,  from  those  rhetoricians  who 
corrupted  the  taste  of  their  pupils  and  sometimes  their  good  sense. 
He  had  that  experience  of   affairs  and  of  life  which  is  so  needful 

*  Pliny,  PaJiegyr.,  07  and  7i?, 
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to  train  men  of  command;  and  as  he  had  a  straightforward  mind 
and  an  honest  heart,  he  did  not  manifest  any  base  jealousy  against 
those  who  possessed  the  gifts  which  nature  or  circumstances  had 
denied  him.^  In  the  deference  shown  by  this  valiant  man  of  war 
to  the  senate  there  was  of  course  a  political  purpose;  there  may 
also  be  seen  in  it,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  involuntary  respect  of 
the  rough  soldier  to  the  charm  of  patrician  elegance. 

This  conduct  of  a  prince  who  seemed  "to  conciliate  two  things 
hitherto  contrary,  power  and  liberty,"'-'  won  for  him  the  Fathers 
as  much  as  did  his  oath,  renewed  at  Eome,  to  put  no  one  to  death. 

As  guarantee  of  this  promise  he  had  the 
corrupt  delators  who  still  survived  seized  and 
delivered  over,  in  the  amphitheatre,  to  insult 
and  mockery,  and  then  transported  them  to 
the  islands.  Several  measures  of  public  utility, 
to  be  mentioned  further  on,  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  respect  for 
the  old  families,*  favours  which  he  granted  to 
the  young  nobility,^  and  especially  the  custom  he  assumed  and 
maintained  of  letting  the  senate  talk  much«  and  act  but  little, 
assured  to  him  the  affection  of  the  upper  assemblv,  which,  near 
the  end  of  his  reign,  testified  its  gratitude  by  decreeing  to  him 
the  title  of  Optimus,  which  they  had  hitherto  bestowed  only  upon 
Jupiter. 


Senatorial  Coin.' 


'  Uaihij  f^ir.  n^pt^or,,  '6^  Iv  Uymc,  ov  ^..r^^s  (Dion,  Ixviii.  7>.  Quamrt's  ip,e  parccB  esset 
tcienticB,  inoderateque  eloquens  ( Aur.  N'ictor,  Epit.,  xiii. ).  ^      ^ 

^  Res  olim  dissociabilesmiscuerat,principaHcm  et  Ubertatem  (Tac,  Agric,  3).  The  word8 
of  Tacitus  were  applied  to  Nerva,  but  are  more  applicable  to  Trajan 

w.^  nV^^  ""^  '^^"'''^  ^"'''"'^'  ''  '"""  ^"  '^'  "^^"^  ^^^^  '^'^  vear  m,  but  only  in  116  the 
word  0^..n^  as  a  surname.  The  coin  given  represents  the  column  of  Tr;jan,  and  has  for  s 
legend  :  S.  P.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI ;  great  bronze 

«..•  '  ff  ""'f  «  '"^''r  '^  ''^"'  ^^^""'  ^"^■"'-  ^'^^'  ^"^  ^'  '^'  '^^'  time  preserving  many  of 
an  .en  tvpe  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  old  houses.  Among  the  medals  reoa'  at  tha^  tTm'  we 
ha^e  those  of  forty-three  families  of  the  epoch  of  the  Republic;  it  was  as  if  the  aristo^^acv  of 
ancient  Rome  were  again  brought  to  light.      (Cf.  Borghesi,   (Eurres  co.npl,  i.  21  Eckhe 

thinks  that  he  also  had  all  the  consular  denarii  recast,  per  renovare  la  Lrnoriadeir  an^ll 
/arn^,l^e  romane,  says  L.  Pizzamiglia  iSfona  delta  man.  rom.,  p.  203,  1867).  Ther  waf  t 
m  this  re-issue  a  consideration  of  economy,  the  new  pieces  having  more  alloy  than  The  oM 

wa!  .n  7'  '.  f  '""  ^'"'  '^  """^'^  '''^  '^^"'  ^^^  ^^^-^  ^---'  '--  fi-     o      1    p  r  cent 
was  nc^eased  to  twenty  per  cent.    Cf.  Mommsen,  Gesch.  des  rom.  Munz.esens,  pp.  75Z758 
Festinatts  hononbm (Plinv,  Panegj/r.,  69)  ^   'o-^^j^. 

fhJ  ^^'^^"^1^^' ^^  ^'^'^^^^'^^  of  five  and  even  of  seven  hours'  length  which  he  pronounced 
there,  and  of  three  entire  days  occupied  with  a  single  suit.  pronounced 
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As  to  the  people,  they  were  carried  away  with  the  novelty 
of  this  citizen  prince,  who  went  on  foot  in  the  streets  amid  the 
crowd,  sometimes  in  a  litter  with  his  friends,  and  not  always  in 
the  first  place.  Besides,  behind  Trajan  they  saw  the  devoted 
legions ;  these,  indeed,  not  displeased  at  perceiving  that  a  firm 
hand  was  leading  them,  had  accepted  without  a  murmur  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  emperor  one-half  of  the  ordinary  donativum^  and 
from  this  general  now  in  the  prime  of  life  they  anticipated 
campaigns,  victories,  and  spoils. 

''  In  fact,"  exclaims  Pliny,  ^'  instead  of  being  eclipsed  by  the 
prince,  the  nobility  gained  new  lustre  from  him :  Cassar  neither 
fears  nor  dismays  the  descendants  of  the  heroes,  these  last  sons  of 
liberty.  If  there  is  anywhere  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  lineage,  a 
fragment  of  an  old  illustrious  family,  he  seeks  it  out,  and  infuses 
new  life  into  it;  it  is  an  additional  force  which  he  gives  to  the 
Eepublic.      Great  names  are  held  in  honour. '^  ^ 

Trajan  only  made  a  sojourn  of  less  than  two  years  at  Eome, 
from  which  place  he  set  out  for  the  Dacian  war.  The  Empire 
might  then  on  the  Danube,  as  many  times  on  the  Ehine,  have 
profited  by  its  last  success  to  renounce  an  embarrassing  war  which 
led  to  adventures  and  not  to  security ;  but  Trajan  was  not  the  man 
to  be  content  with  this  reserved  attitude.  Bred  in  camps  he  had 
their  customs :  he  was  fond  of  military  exercises,  the  chase,  wine, 
boon  companions.'^  He  was  especially  fond  of  war,  even  with  its 
hardest  privations :  he  made  war  successfully,  and  consequently 
took  delight  in  making  it.  He  did  not  ask  whether  the  policy  of 
Augustus  for  the  frontiers  was  the  best;  whether  a  strong  defen- 
sive position  was  not  better  than  the  gigantic  plan  of  penetrating 
to  the  Indies  and  returning  to  Italy  through  the  midst  of  sub- 
jugated barbarians.  This  soldier  felt  bored  at  Eome.^  While  the 
senate   was   wearying    him   with    its    adulations   and   Pliny   by   his 


^  Panegyr.,  69.  [This  discourse  should  not  be  accepted  as  historical  evidence  without 
caution. — Ed."] 

'  .  .  .  .  Uipi  fiiipoKia  Kai  wtpl  olvov  iaTrovdaKti  (Dion,  Ixviii.  7).  Aurel.  Victor  assures  us 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  orders  that  the  commands  which  he  gave  after  his  protracted 
banquets  should  not  be  put  into  execution.  Yet  we  have  seen  above  (p.  743)  that  he  had,  in 
case  of  need,  the  sobriety  of  a  true  soldier.  There  is  still  visible,  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
at  Rome,  a  wild-boar  hunt  by  Trajan  (Rossini,  Git  Architrionfali,  tav.  69). 

'  Out  of  twenty  years  of  reigning  he  passed  eight  or  nine  away  from  Rome, 
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verbose   elegance,'  he  was  dreaming  of  Ceesar  and  Alexander,  and 
seeking   a   pretext  for  war ;    and  as  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  find 
he  caused   his   orators   to  say  that  the  disgrace  inflicted  upon  the 
Empire   under   Domitian,   on  the  borders  of   the  Danube,   ought  to 
be  wiped  out.^ 

We   may  conclude  from  some  words  of  Pliny  that  during   the 
J-inter   of   the   first   year  of  his   principate,   which  he  passed  away 
from  Eome,^  Trajan  visited  the  legions  of  Pannonia  and  Mcesia,  to 
respond  to  their  felicitations,  to  inspect  this  frontier  and  the  camps 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  gain  some  account  of  the  power  of 
the  peoples  on  the  opposite  bank,   and   perhaps  to  begin  the  great 
works  which  were  executed  in  that  quarter  during  his  reign.    Under 
Domitian  and  under  Is'erva  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
ance there.*      Disastrous  engagements    and    doubtful   victories  had 
been   witnessed   there.      Since    the   Eliine   and   the   Upper   Danube 
had  been   pacified,   Trajan   considered  that  he  ought   to   pacify  the 


liis   arms   in   this 


Lower   Danube   also.      He  was  right  in  turning   „.„ ,„    ,„,, 

direction,  for  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  danger  in  the  future  will 
be  and  there  that  invasions  will  commence. 

The  deep  valley  of  the  Danube  is  inclosed  between  two 
paralle  chains  of  mountains-the  Balkans  and  the  Carpathians. 
But  while  the  first  fall  away  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  second  turn 
abruptly  between  Cronstadt  and  Fokchany  towards  the  west,  form- 
mg  tlu.  great  bend  in  which  Transylvania  is  to-day  included,  and 
then  descend  again  southerly  to  the  Danube,  which  they  overlook 
with  their  steep  masses  for  an  extent  of  more  than  thirty  leagues. 
In  front  of  these  masses  which  separate  the  plain  of  Banat  (valley 

read  it;  „appi„  „e  did  no°  underr:d^  'pS'IveJlTLr:  r^  "'  -""^-^^'o 
harangue  which  he  addre«?«ed  tn  tlip  o,.,^.  ae^ eloped  into  a  volume  the  senatorial 

.vea.  m,  t.at  is .  '^;'^::^::7^-z:z  t:zz  "'^ '~ "'  r 

euIogi,.ms  an  exceedinrfy  honest  man  like  P  iny  i,  mZ  i  ■■,  "''"""^-  "  ''™  <"'«  «ees  wliat 
acce^ion,  one  can  eo,n  ...end  wh:*  o.h  s  dM  Ja„d  o  :^^  TILIT  "  """  f'  "'^ 
.,on.  head,  to  have  resisted  .he  intoxication  which  Xse  flan:  e     pZ  d  Ch"^'"'^'  ^'^"^ 

Pilatiofr/re 'plL^I -e''  °'  "  '"'"  "-""'  '"^  -""»"  <"  '"^  yea.  100,  the  ei.e  of  ,he  com- 

*  See  on  this  point  p,  70:3. 
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of  the  Temes)  from  the  immense  Wallachian  plain,  the  Balkans 
send  out  on  the  right  bank  mighty  undulations  of  land  which  rise 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet,  and 
by  their  lower  strata  cross  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  which  they  fill 
with  dangerous  reefs.  This  is  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  Iron 
Gate,  which  begins  at  Drenkova  and  terminates  near  Orsova.  The 
majestic  river,  confined  in  this  narrow  gorge,  which  does  not 
measure  at  Cazan  650  feet  in  width,  rushes  angrily  along,  white 
with  foam;  a  violent  wind  raises  in  that  defile  such  waves  as  are 
unknown  to  rivers  generally,  and  in  the  shallow  waters  it  requires 
the  most  skilful  pilot  and  the  firmest  hand  at  the  wheel  to  keep 
in  the  channels  formed  by  the  ledges  at  the  bottom.^  Nature  is 
there  magnificent,  imposing,  and  bold.  Man,  too,  was  great  there, 
for  Trajan  chained  this  river  by  a  bridge  which  the  moderns  have 
not  yet  dared  to  reconstruct,^  and  this  mountain,  which  on  the  left 
bank  descends  perpendicularly  into  the  angry  waves,  he  cut  into 
to  hollow  out  in  its  flank  a  road  which  his  soldiers  could  follow  at 
all  times.  One  may  read  still,  cut  in  the  cliff,  these  words  of 
an  inscription:  *'He  opened  a  way  across  the  vanquished  river 
and  mountain."^ 

The  inscription  is  of  the  year  100.  We  may,  therefore, 
infer  that  a  part  of  the  work  was  commenced  before  the  first 
Dacian  war.  Aurelius  Victor  even  attributes  to  Trajan  the  opening 
of  a  military  road  leading  from  the  Euxine  to  Gaul.  The  Eomans, 
those  grand  builders,  certainly  did  not  wait  more  than  a  century 
before   recognizing   the   necessity   of  passing  by  a  safe  route  along 


*  At  Drenkova  a  special  pilot  comes  on  board  with  three  or  four  men  to  hold  the  wheel. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  no  peril  attends  tins  passage.  I  have  made  it,  and  though  I  found 
much  to  admire,  I  had,  in  truth,  nothing  to  fear.  We  in  France  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine ;  that  of  the  Danube  is  far  superior  to  it  in  picturesque  beauty  or  grandeur, 
the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  excepted.  [This  is  quite  true,  and  applies  even  to  the  upper  Danube 
from  Passau  onward. — iW.] 

^  The  last  bridge  which  one  meets  in  descending  the  Danube  is  that  which  was  built 
between  Buda  and  Pesth  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 

'  .  .  .  .  Montis  etjluvii  anfractibus  superatis,  viam  patefecit ;  several  words  being  partly 
effaced,  Mommsen  reads  the  last  part  of  the  inscription  thus :  montihus  e.rcisis,  amnibus 
superatis,  viam  fecit  {C.I.L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  1,690).  The  road  cut  in  the  cliff  still  exists.  "  In 
descending  the  Danube  one  follows  it  for  several  miles.  From  the  middle  of  the  river  it 
appears  like  a  line  drawn  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  :  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  groove  made,  a  few 
feet  above  the  deep  waters,  only  five  feet  wide  at  the  base.  Its  width  was,  however,  doubled 
by  a  wooden  platform  which  projected  over  the  water.  There  are  also  to  be  seen,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alouta,  remains  of  a  Roman  road  which  the  Wallachians  call  Galea  Trajanului, 
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the    border   of   the   great   river  which  protected   their   Empire  over 
an   exteut    of    GOO    leagues,   and,   as  has  frequently  been   the    case, 


/OUSM/VKDv. 


Trajan's  Road  at  Orsova. 


the  work  of  several  generations  has  been  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  prince  who  had  left  upon  this  frontier  the  most  glorious  memory.^ 

'  Near  the  Servian  village  of  Horum,  opposite  Kozlamare,  in  the  province  of  Banat,  one 
reads  an  inscription  on  a  cliflF  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  belonging  to  the  year  33  or  34, 


The  importance  of  the  military  preparations  corresponded  to 
the  greatness  of  the  works  undertaken  to  furnish  to  the  armv  a 
solid  base  of  operations.  From  Vienna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kahlen- 
berg,  to  Troesmis,  in  Dobrutclia,  eight  legions  guarded  the  country 
of  the  Pannonians  and  Moesia.  Five  left  their  cantonments  and 
were  united,  in  the  year  101,  on  the  borders  of  the  Save,  which 
carried  the  heavy  baggage  down  to  the  Danube,  near  the  places 
we  have  just  described,  towards  Viminacium  (Costolatz).  Trajan 
came  and  joined  them  with  the  ten  pra}torian  cohorts  and  the 
Batavian  and  Moorish  cavalry.  It  was  not  too  great  a  force  to 
combat  a  brave  people  and  a  skilful  chief,  of  whom  history  would 
have  made  a  hero  had  it  known  him  better.^ 

The  Dacians  occupied  the  two  sides  of  the  huge  promontory 
which  the  Carpathians  project  upon  the  Danube: 
to  the  west,  the  valley  of  the  Temes  or  the 
province  of  Banat ;  on  the  east,  the  Wallachian 
plain;  but  the  centre  of  their  power,  their 
capital  and  their  fortresses,  were  more  to  the 
north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Marosch 
(Transylvania).-  It  was  there  that  decisive 
blows  must  be  struck.  The  locality  could  be 
reached  by  three  routes :  one  to  the  west,  across  Banat,  going  over 
the  secondary  chain  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Temes  and 
the  Marosch  by  the  pass  also  called  the  Iron  Gate ;  the  others,  to 
the  east,  by  Little  Wallachia,  ascending  the  two  valleys  which 
lead  to  two  open  gorges  in  the  principal  chain,  that  of  Jiul  (Schylj, 
ending  at  the  pass  of  Yolcan,  and  that  of  Alouta,  which,  starting 
in  Transylvania,  traverses  the  great  chain  at  the  famous  defile  of 
the  Ked  ToAver  (Bother  Thunnpa8s\  to  the  south  of  Hermannstadt. 
These  openings  both  lead  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarmkegethusa 
(Varhely). 

In  the  first  war,  Trajan  followed,  at  least  with  his  main  army, 

and  consequently  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  proves  that  at  this  epoch  two  legions  were 
occupied  in  constructing  a  military  road  along  the  river.  (Griselini,  Gesch.  des  Temesiv. 
Banat,  i.  p.  287,  and  C.I.L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  1,598.) 

^  See  pp.  711-12. 

^  Montibus  suis  inhcerent  (Florus,  iv.  \'2). 

^  Cohen,  No.  135.  According  to  the  highly  probable  opinion  of  M.  de  Longp^rier,  the 
coins  which  bear  on  the  reverse  the  image  of  Mars  Gradivus  marked  the  departure  of  a  military 
expedition.     {Rev.  Num.,  1865,  p.  402.; 


Mars  ( Jradivus.'^ 
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the  route  to  Banat,  which  least  separated  him  from  his  reserves 
which  were  in  Pannonia ;  for  the  second,  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  other  routes;  in 
both  cases  he  marched  with 
one  of  his  flanks  covered  by 
the  mountains,  and  hence 
always  near  strong  positions 
to  hold  against  a  sudden 
attack. 
A 


bridge  of  boats, 
thrown  across  near  the  pre- 
sent hamlet  of  Grodichte, 
allows  him  to  march  out 
into  the  plains  of  the  Temes. 
The  army  advanced  right  on 
by  the  route  which  is  yet 
traced  on  the  map  of 
Peutinger,  crossed  the  Eiserne 
Thor  (Iron  Gate),  and  turn- 
ing to  the  east  arrived  before 
the  principal  stronghold  of 
the  Dacians,  Sannizegcthusa 
(Varhely).  This  place  was 
captured   with   the    spoils    which   several   generations   had   collected 

there.  The  Burri,  a  people  who  had  settled  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Theiss,  attempted  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  the  Dacians;  their  message  was  written  in 
Latin  characters  on  a  huge  mushroom,  or  rather  on  a 
buckler.  Trajan  paid  no  heed  to  a  menace  which 
came  from  a  people  of  so  little  account ;  he  pushed  the 
enemy  vigorously  beyond  the  Marosch  and  crushed 
them  in  a  great  battle.  The  Dacians  acknowledged 
their  defeat;  they  gave  up  their  arms,  the  deserters,  the  eagle 
captured  from  Fuscus,  levelled  their  fortresses,  and  agreed  to  regard 
the  friends  of  the  Eoman  people  as  allies  and  their  adversaries  as 

'  Frohner,  la  Col.  Traj.,  pi.  42,  aud  Bartoli,  Col.  Trajana  (Roma,  1672),  pi  35 
»  DANVVIVS  COS.  V.   PP.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO  PRI^X^     The  Danube  crowned  with 
reeds,  the  right  arm  extended,  the  left  arm  resting  on  an  urn.     Silver  coin. 


The  Iron  Gate  (after  the  Column  of  Trajan).' 


Coin  commemo- 
rative of  the 

Destruction  of 

the  Bridge  of 

Boats> 
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enemies.  Decebalus  himself  came  forward  and  accepted  these  hard 
conditions.  His  capital  received  a  Roman  garrison,  which  was  con- 
nected by  a  line  of  fortified  posts  with  the  camps  on  the  Danube. 
The  expedition  had  required  two  campaigns 
(101-102),  and  three  serious  engagements,  for 
Trajan  was  three  times  saluted  imperator  by 
his  soldiers. 

He  re-entered  Rome  in  triumph,  with  the 
surname  of  Dacicus,  and  paid  for  his  welcome 
by  two  favours  about  equally  agreeable  to  the 
people ;  a  comjiariuni  aud  the  recall  of  the 
mimes,  against  whom  he  had  at  first  revived 
the  law  of  Domitian.  But  the  festivities  which  followed  the  solemn 
entry  were  scarcely  ended  when  ill  news  arrived  from  the  Danube.^ 


The  Bridge  of  the  Danube 

(Great  Bronze ;  Cohen, 

No.  419). 


'1 


.y\    -■■« : »  -1^' 


--• — ^-    ,->-  . 


■»._-^_ 


|gg^g?SMSP^Ml^sgaiM1^3psm 


0\  K^ 


The  Bridge  of  Trajan  over  the  Danube  (after  the  Column  of  Trajan). 

The  Dacians  had  again  plucked  up  courage.  They  rebuilt  their 
forts,  collected  arms,  formed  relations  with  all  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
and  attacked,  beyond  the  Temes,  their  allies  the  lazyges.  Trajan 
returned  to  the  midst  of  his  soldiers  in  105,^  resolved  to  have 
done  with  this  people. 

The  principal  attack  took  place  on  the  east,  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Jiul  and  the  Alouta.  To  move  his  army  easily  to  this  side 
he    ordered    the    completion,    by    his    architect    Apollodorus,    of    a 


*  At  those  of  the  second  Dacian  triumph  in  106  or  107  he  gave  the  people,  during  123 
days,  games  in  which  10,000  gladiators  fought  and  11,000  wild  beasts  were  slain.  (Dion, 
Ixviii.  15.) 

^  M.  des  Vergers  places  the  second  declaration  of  war  at  the  end  of  the  year  104.  Mommsen 
and  Dierauer  make  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  105. 
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;  » 


bridge   begun   at  the  time  of   the   former  wiir/   near  Tui'n-Severin, 
the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  river^  where 


The  Danube  at  tlie  Bridge  ul:  Trajan, 

have   been   seen   at   low   water    sixteen   of   the   twenty   stone   piers 
which    had    sustained   the    wooden    trusses.-      The   work   would   be 

*  In  our  day  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Seine  requires  two  seasons ;  it  must 
have  taken  much  longer  for  the  bridge  of  Trajan.  What  are  pointed  out  as  the  remains  of  the 
bridge  of  Trajan  at  Gieli  are  the  ruins  of  fortresses  built  in  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

'^  In  1858  an  Austrian  commission  made  a  careful  study  of  these  remains.  The  Roman 
army  was  employed  in  this  worli ;  great  tiles  bearing  the  names  of  cohorts  have  been  dredged 
near  the  piers.  '*  Tlie  ruins  of  the  bridge  of  Trajan  still  exist,  and  during  low  water  the 
lower  courses  of  the  piers,  now  carried  away,  are  quite  visible  about  six  miles  below  the 
last  cataract  of  the  Iron  Gates,  thirteen  miles  down  the  river  from  Orsova,  and  nearly 
opposite  Tourno-Severiuo.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  where  the  river  is  reduced  to  a 
single  branch,  rose  a  bridge  of  timber-work,  whose  semi-circular  trusses,  composed  of  three 
courses  of  arches  superposed  and  fastened  with  cross-pieces,  had  nearly  120  feet  span,  and  rested 
on  two  abutments  and  twenty  piers  of  masonry,  177  feet  distant  from  axis  to  axLs,  which  gave  for 
the  span  of  the  bridge,  the  open  and  tilled  spaces  included,  3,720  feet.  Fortresses  guarded  each 
entrance  to  the  bridge.  The  place  of  crossing  was  chosen  with  rare  sagacity  away  from  the 
cataracts,  where  the  current  is  tranquil,  and  where  the  extent  of  the  plain  allows  the  river  to 
expand  in  breadth  without  deepening  its  channel  too  much.  The  greatest  depth  there  is,  in 
low  water,  only  about  twenty  feet.  The  bottom  is  a  gravelly  sand,  solid  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  masonry.  The  description  which  Dion  Cassius  has  made  of  the  work  bears  marks  of 
evident  exaggeration.  The  height  of  the  piers  would  have  been  150  Roman  feet,  or  156^ 
feet  English,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion  ;  and  the  arches,  in  semi-circular  masonry, 
connected,  according  to  his  account,  piers  distant  170  feet  from  axis  to  axis,  which  would  be, 
even  in  our  day,  a  marvel  of  construction.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  column  of  Trajan  and  several 
bronze  medals  struck  under  the  reign  of  Trajan  give  a  complete  denial  to  this  description.  The 
arches  which  are  there  figured  are  of  timber- work,  composed  of  a  triple  course  of  pieces  of 
concentric  curve,  and  whose  equidistance  is  preserved  by  braces  converging  towards  the  arch, 
an  ingenious  plan  often  employed  by  the  moderns,  and  of  which  the  work  of  art  which  gives 
us  the  image  of  it  shows  the  apt  dispositions,  except  in  certain  details,  where  the  artist  has 
probably  altered  the  forms  which  the  celebrated  Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  the  architect  of 


exceedingly  difficult  even  to  day:  in  the  time  of  Trajan  it  was  far 
more  so;  hence  one  cannot  too  greatly  admire  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  which  nndertook  it  and  the  genius  of  the  architect  who  exe- 
cuted it.  In  this  locality  the  distance  between  the  banks  is  1,200 
yards  ;^  in  low  water  a  depth  of  20  feet  is  still  found  in  the  channel, 
and   twice    as   much  at   the   season   of   high   water,    and   the   mean 

flow  exceeds  9,800  yards  per 


second.  To  build  the  Pyra- 
mids or  the  C^oliseum  was 
a  less  difficult  undertaking. 

Before  the  Eoman  army 
crossed  the  bridge  Dece- 
balus,  feeling  apprehensive, 
attempted  to  avert  the 
tempest  by  causing  the 
emperor  to  be  assassinated. 
This  stroke  failing,  he  asked 
for  peace  and  reimburse- 
ment of  his  war  expenses, 
promising  in  exchange  to 
give  up  Cassius,  one  of 
Trajan's  best  generals,  who 
had  been  treacherously 
captured.  To  leave  his 
prince  entirely  at  liberty 
Cassius  took  poison.  The 
news  of  this  noble  act  of  devotion  heightened  the  ardour  of  the 
Romans;  the  most  difficult  obstacles  were  surmounted,  and  the  enemy, 
vanquished  at  every  encounter,  was  dislodged  from  every  stronghold. 
Decebalus  ended  his  career  bravelv :  at  the  takini?  of  his  last 
fortress  he  threw  himself  upon  his  sword  and  his  chiefs  put  them- 
selves to  death  after  him.  He  had  buried  his  treasure  in  the  bed 
of    the  river,  the   coui'se   of  which  had  been  turned  aside,   and  put 

the  column,  had  given  to  the  bridge  of  which  he  was  the  engineer."  (Official  report  of  M.  L. 
Lalanne,  president  of  the  European  Technical  Commission  for  the  Construction  of  a  Bridge 
over  the  Danube  ;  December,  1879.) 

^  3,570  Grecian  feet.     (Dion,  Ixviii.  13.)      It  appears  that  Apollodorus  constructed  as 
artificial  island  on  a  shallow  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     (Tzetzes,  Chiliades,  ii.  v.  67  sq.) 

■^  Description  of  the  British  Museum,  vol.  iii.  pi.  6. 
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to  (leatli  the  captives  who  had  boon  (Mnph)y(^d  in  that  work  ;  ^  ont^ 
of  his  intimates  reveah^d  tlie  secret.  This  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  100.  Still  another  bra^•e  peoph*,  which,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  has  disappeared  from  history  ;  hnt  it  is  not  nttc^ly  dead : 
Dacian  hlood  vet  remains  in  tlie  inhabitants  of  Konmania. 

The  conqnest  had  been  achieved.  To  render  it  dnrable  Trajan 
snmmoued  into  the  re<»:ion  comprised  between  the  Tenuis  and  the 
Alonta  (Banat,  Transylvania,  and  Litth*  Wallachia),  setth^s  drawn 
from   all   the    provinces   of    the    Empire  -   and   vetca'ans   from   all   the 

legions.  He  there  oru;anizod  two  powerfnl 
coloni(^s:  VJpln  Trajuna  at  S(niitix:ei/('lu.s«(,  in  the 
centre  of  thi?  conntry,  the  better  to  kec^p  it 
nnder  restraint,  and  Tsierna,  in  the  vicinity  of 
th(^  great  bridges  that  his  h\gions  might  always 
have  frec^  entry  into  ihi*  province,  lie  fonnded 
two  others  on  the  right  l)ank  of  th(^  Dannbe: 
(Esi'KH  (Oieen)  and  llnHnrhi,  near  Brsa-Palanca  ; 
hnally,  he  bnilt,  op})osit(^  the  mouth  of  the  Alonta,  the  city  of 
Victory,  Sicopolis^  which  is  still  so-called.'  'J'o  these  names  might 
be  added,  if  their  rnins  had  yielded  them  u})  to  us,  those  of 
mnnicipia,  fortresses  and  entrenched  camps,^  which  Avere  established 
in  order  to  bring  nnder  cultivation  this  fruitful  soil,  to  work  the 
mines  in  the  Carpathians,  and  to  assure  at  the  same  time  the 
obedience  of  its  sul)jects  and  their  security.      In  the  smiling  valley 


Daein,  Koinaii  I'roviiife. 


•■< 


M 
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^  The  Goths  did  tlie  same  for  the  burial  of  Alaric-. 

^  JSr  toto  orbe  Jiomano  inJiHitas  eo  capias  /lomi/iinn  transtiderat  ad  ayros  et  iirhes  colendus 
(EutropiiKs,  viii.  .S).  Tlie  colonists  of  Latin  origin  must  have  been  far  the  most  numerous, 
since  their  languaue  has  remained  in  the  country,  and  because  Auynstales  are  to  be  met  there, 
which  are  only  found  in  tlit'  western  provinces.  Hut  the  inscriptions  show  Asiatics,  Galatians, 
Carians.  etc.,  at  Xapoca,  Sarmizeoetusa,  etc.  (cf.  C.I.L.,  vol.  iii.  p.  ](jO,  Xos,  ^*59,  860,  870, 
882),  and  Dalmatians  at  Albunius  major  ( Vere.^patak),  etc.  The.«ie  nui.-Jt  have  been  veterans 
who  were  compelled  to  learn  Latin  in  the  service,  without  renouncino-  their  religious  beliefs. 

^  Dacia  holding  an  ensign,  and  seated  t>n  a  rock  (the  Carpathians).  The  bunch  of  grapes 
wliich  one  of  the  children  holds  is  proof  that  Transylvania  had  vineyanls  before  the  conquest. 
(Cohen.  No.  332.) 

■*  C.LL.,  vol.  iii.  Xos.  753,  1,641,  and  p.  141,  and  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxvii.  4,  12. 

^  See  Francke,  pp.  15S-178,  the  province  of  Dacia  in  the  C./.Z.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161-261,  and  the 
Carte  de  Peuthufer,  edit.  Desjardins.  The  nninicipalities  of  Dacia  were  afterwards  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonies:  Xapnoa  (Kolosvar  or  Klausenbiirg),  under  Antoninus  or  Marcus  Aurelius: 
Apulum  (Karlslmrg,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Marosch),  perhaps  under  Marcus  Aurelius; 
Pafaris^etminn  riru>t  (Thorda),  under  Septimius  Severus.  In  Tran.sylvania  alone  remains  of 
twenty-three  camps  have  been  found  :  Sarmixegetusa.  Tsierna.  Napoca.  and  Apulum  had  at  that 
time  or  later  xhejus  Italicum,  that  is  to  say,  exemption  from  taxes.    {Diifc^t,  1.  lo.  i.  §§  8 and  1). ) 
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of  the  Czerna,  where  Trajan  certainly  tarried  when  he  came  to  loc^k 
after  the  work  on  the  bridge,  How  two  springs,  one  sulphurous,  the 
other  ferruginous.  The  Romans  made  haste  to  construct  at  that 
place  the  baths  of  .AEehadia,  which  speedily  became  famous  and 
are  so  yet.  They  consecrat(xl  them  to  Hercules,  because  these 
waters  restored  the    strength,  and   there   has   been   found   there   an 


Roman  Tower  in  Transylvania. 

inscription    nf/ffiiv   ef    Veneri,    the   two    goddesses    of   whom,    in    all 
times,  at  watering  places,  health  and  pleasun^  have  been  implored. 

Between  these  towns  the  two  legions  left  by  Trajan  in  Dacia  ^ 
built  roads  measured  to  the  line,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  interior  of  cities  erected  altars,  temples,  and 
amphitheatres,  some  of  which  date  from  the  first  davs  of  the  con- 
quest,  since  at  the  end  of  scarcely  half  a  century  Antoninus  was 
obliged  to  rebuild  one  vrhich  Avas  falling  from  antiquity.'  :\rines 
of  gold  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Transylvania.  Trajan 
organized  the  Avorking  of  them  by  skilled  miners  summoned  from 
Dabnatia,-'    where    they  were  accustomed  to  these  works,^  and    who 

'  The  XII la  Gemina  and  the  la  Adjnfrir  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  Xo.  1,628). 

•  Vefustate  dilapsum.  at  Porolissum  {(J.  I.  Z.,  vol.  iii.  Xo.  S^i^,  in  the  year  157). 

(\  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  p.  213-14;  some  inscriptions  mention  guilds  of  a uroriorum  and  salariorum. 

*  IMiny  (Hist.  Xat.,  xxxiii.  21)  speaks  of  an  auriferous  vein  discovered  in  Dalmatia  in  the 
time  of  Xero,  which  yielded  fifty  poinids  of  gold  per  day. 
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have  left  us  numerous  inscriptions  mentioning  some  of  their  usages 
or  their  contracts.^ 

A  brisk  commerce  soon  united  to  the  ancient  provinces  this 
barbarian  land,  where  were  seen,  as  in  the  oklest  cities  of  the 
Empire,  guilds  formed  by  mechanics,  societies  of  foreign  trades- 
men established  in  Dacian  towns,  and  even  tombs  of  men  from 
Falmvra"^  or  Iturtea.  Xone  of  the  Dacian  inscriptions  which 
furnish  these  details  mentions  any  ancient  divinities  of  the  country, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  concerning  oriental  gods,  Mithra,  Isis, 
Serapis,  Jupiter  of  Tavium  (Galatia),  that  of  Heliopolis  (Syria), 
uf  the  Bonus  Fiier  (Phosphorus  or  the  Egyptian  Ilorus),  of  the 
Gallic  Xehalennia,  of  the  Virgin  of  Carthage,  etc'  The  current 
of  colonization  determined  by  Trajan  and  his  successors  had  been 
so  strong  that  the  indigenous  population  was  submerged,  and  had 
nu  power  to  pierce  through  the  new  society  which  enveloped  it 
and  to  make  it  accept  some  of  its  gods,  as  had  happened  in  Gaul 
after  Caesar's  conquest. 

It  must  then  be  recognized  that  the  Eomans,  if  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  populace  of  Rome,  the  scum  of  the  universe,  had 
in  their  decline  retained  some  of  their  ancient  qualities.  The 
colonists  of  Trajan  have  assimilated  to  themselves  the  ancient 
population  found  in  all  the  Wallachian  villages,  where  it  may  be 
recognized  by  the  lofty  stature,  clear  complexion,  blond  hair,  and 
by  the  calm  and  leisurely  movements  of  the  men  of  the  north, 
while  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  have  preserved  the  low 
statui-e,  keen  glance,  black  hair,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  men  of 
the  south.  Under  the  Latin  inlluence  these  elements  so  diverse 
blended  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Dacia  became  a  new  Italy, 
Tsarea  Roumanesva.  In  spite  of  the  invasions  it  has  suffered  it 
is  still  called  Roumania :  its  people  are  Roman  people,  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  Marosch  to  those  of  the  Pruth,  from  the  Danube 
to   the   summit    of    the   Carpathians,    they    speak   a    Latin   tongue.^ 

'  Of.  C.  /.  X.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  921-966:  Instnimenta  Dacica  in  tabulis  ceratis  conscripta. 

-  There  are  also  funeral  inscriptions  of  natives  of  Palmyra  in  the  oases  of  Algeria.  Cf. 
L.  Kenier,  Inscr.  d^ilgerie,  Nos.  1,637,  1,639,  etc. 

^  C.  /.  L.,  ibid.,  passim.  At  Aquincum,  in  Pannonia,  an  inscriptibn  has  been  found  in 
honour  of  Baal.     {Musee  Epigr.  de  Pesth,  by  M.  E.  Desjardins.) 

*  A  language,  at  least,  of  which  the  foundation  is  Lathi.  Thus  the  Latin  has  given  to  the 
Koumanian  only  about   1,200  simple  words  aarainst  2,800  Slavic;    but  the  Latin  words  are 


Bearing   in   mind   the   short    period   which   was    required   to   bring 
about   this   transformation,   one  is  led  to  consider   this    Latinization 


Roman  Mausoleum  in  Transylvania. 

of    Dacia    as    the    greatest    achievement   in   colonization    of   which 
history  has  any  knowledge. 

We  have  related  nearly  all  that  ancient  writers  report  concerning 

generally  the  essential  ones  and  have  more  derivatives  than  the  Sclavic  woi-ds.     {Diet,  d'etymol. 
daco-romane,  de  Cihac,  1879.) 
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this  Tvar.       One    may  learn   far  more  from   Trajan's  colunni,    wliich 

is  for  the  military  life  of  tlie  Eomans 
what  Pompeii  is  for  their  civil  life :  the 
faithfnl  n^presentaticai  of  things  Avhieh 
disappeared  1,800  years  ago.  The 
bas-reliefs  which  nuroll  in  graceful 
spirals  around  its  white  marble  shaft 
reveal  to  us  the  arms  and  costumes 
of  the  legionaries  and  the  barbarians, 
their  military  engines,  their  camps, 
the  assaults  of  strongholds,  the 
passages  of  rivers,  Trajan  himself 
haranguing  his  troops  or  bandaging 
tlie  wounded,  and  the  king  of  the 
Dacians  throwing  himself  upon  his 
SAvord  that  he  might  not  outlive  his 
people.^ 

This    monument    of   tli(^    military 

• 

glory  of  Eome,  more  durable  than  its 
Empire,  still  rears  its  head  aloft  in 
the  midst  of  the  debris  of  the  Forum 
which  Trajan  created  by  obliterating 
a  slope  which  descended  from  the 
Quirinal  towards  the  Capitol.  From  an 
inscription  engraved  on  the  pedestal, 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  mass 
of  earth  the  height  of  which  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  cobnnn,  128  feet.' 
AVe  cannot  give  a  complete  descrip- 
tion    of     this     monument,     but     the 


^  M.  Fhihiier  {la  Cohtnif  Trnjano)  has  under- 
taken to  reconstruct  the  liistorv  of  the  Dacian  wars 
with  the  bas-reliefs  of  tliis  monument.  ]^ut,  thouHi 
they  are  a  precious  mine  for  the  archaeologist,  two 
elements  indispensable  to  the  historian  are  wantino-r 
the  indications  of  time  and  place  which  only  an 
inscription  could  giv*'.  As  maiiy  as  :2,oOO  figures 
are  tliere  enumerated. 

^  .  .  .  .  Ad  flpvlnvnnthnn  qnnntfr  nltitudiui.^ 
mom  et  hem  tautis  operibm  sit  erjesfu^  (()relli,  2l>). 


'.-t  ■ 


nature  of   this   book  requires  that  we  should   at  least    reproduce    its 
principal  scenes. 

The  first  combat  is  an  infantry  engagement  at  tlie  passage   of 


I 


Jupiter  hurling  the  Thunderbolt.     (Frtihner,  pi.  15;  Bartoli,  pi.  17  .iiid  1.^.) 

a   river  which   the    Dacians    are    dt^fendins^;    they  are   giviu^    way, 


Tilt'  Trajan  Column. 


Oavalrv  delivering  the  Troops.      (Friilmer,  27  and  2?* :  Bartoli,  ihid.) 

terrified    by    a    storm    which    is    indicated    by    Jupiter    casting   his 
thunderbolt. 

The    following    bas-r(4iefs    show    the     emperor    embarking    to 


I 
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succour    his    troops    besieged    in   their    camp    and    bringing    them 
deliverance.     This  time  the  cavalry  has  the  honour  of  the  victorv, 


Wounded  brought  in.     (Froh.,  pi.  81  ;  Bart.,  28.) 

notwithstanding    the    assistance    furnished    to    the    Dacians   by    the 
Sarmatians,  who  are  recognized  by  the  absence  of  the  buckler. 

But  the  success  is  dearly  bought,  for  many  soldiers  are  brought 
into  the  field-hospital,  where  surgeons  dress  their  wounds. 


Trajan  fortifies  his  Camps.     (Froh.,  29  ;  Bart.,  29.) . 

Trajan  advances  cautiously,  marking  his  route  by  camps  which 
the  legionaries  construct,  making  them  strong  like  fortresses. 
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By  his  words  and  gifts  he  supports  the  soldiers'  courage. 
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Trajan  bestowing  Largesses.     (Friih.,  35,  36,  37 ;  Bart.,  32.) 

A   Moorish   chief,    Lusius   Quietus,    with   his    swift    horsemen, 
whose    small   horses  with  bushy-  manes   suggest   those   of  Xumidia, 


Lusius  Quietus  reconnoitring.     (Froh.,  oO  ;  Bart,,  47.) 

pushes  his  reconnoissances  into  the  forests  surrounding  the  Dacian 
capital,  Sarmizegetusa. 
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He  opens  the  way  for  tlie  emperor,   wlio  besieges  and  reduces 


u 


III 


Irajan  giVL'.<  .nxlers  lo  besiege  .Sunnizegetu."ia.     (Froli.,  06:  JJait.,00.) 


the  city.     Tlie  conquered  Decebalus  comes  to  tender  his  submission. 


The  Decebalu>  inake>  hi.^  Submission.     (Froh..  ol  :   Hart..  :,4.  .V).) 


Trajan,     upon    quitting    Dacia,    leaves     garrisons     in    fortified 
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camps;    on   the   breaking  out   of   the    second  war  these  camps   are 
besieged ;    he  hastens  to  deliver  them. 


Trajan  comes  lo  deliver  tlie  Camp?.     (Froh..  1X5 ;  Bart.,  71.) 

He    encounters    tierce    resistance ;    a    severe    battle   under   the 


Battle.     (Froh.,  04:   Bart..  ■'^O.) 


walls  of  the  new  Dacian  capital  gives  it  into  liis  poAver. 
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But  the  Dccebalus  sets  it  on  fire  heforo  surrendering  it,   while 


« 
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The  Decebiilus  ^*ets  his  Capital  on  Fire.     (^Froh.,  07,  'Jt^ ;  15art.,  92,  03.) 

his^  principal  chiefs  assembled  at  a  banquet  drink  of  a  poisoned  cup 


Daciun  Cliief.s  making  their  Submission.     (  Froh.,  100  ;  Bart.,  05.) 

to  escape  the  disc^race  of  capitivity.     Others,  less  proud,  come  and 
make  their  submission  to  the  Romans. 
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The   Decebalus,   however,   did  not  despair ;    he  again  tried  the 


Suicide  of  the  Decebalus.     (Frtih.,  ll(j;  Bart.,  106.) 

fortunes  of  battle ;    a  last  defeat  decided  him  to  take  his  own  life. 


"ij^HrjP^ 


Head  of  the  Decebalus  brought  to  Trajan.     (Frcih.,  lib  ;  Bart.,  100.) 


* 


His   head   brought   to   Trajan    and    afterwards    sent    to    Rome   an- 
nounced the  close  of  the  war. 
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He    leaves    beliiiid    liim    some   Lrave    ooiurades,    who    sell    their 


l\    I  !"■  I 


I     ip : 


! 
I 

itat 


L.-Lsi  Combats.     (Fhili.,  li>l  ;   liart.,  Ill.i 

lives    dearly.       They  were    onlv  destroved   bv   hiinii 
in  which  tliey  had  taken  shelter. 


ing    the    villages 


>'y^^ 


IJiiniin.nof  the  Villiiges.     (Froh.,  \-j:'>:   Hart..  11±) 


The  war  had   been  waged  on  both   sides  withont   nierev.      Tlie 


report  had  been  eirculated  in  the  legions  that  the  Daeians  delivered 
over  the  Roman  captives  to  their  >^'omen,  that  tliey  might  pnt  them 
to  death  by  torture.     Trajan's  architect  had  also,   upon  the  column, 
represented    them   in   the   act  of    slaying   the    prisoners.      In    rearing 
this  monument,  Avhich  has  served 
as    a    model     for    all    triumphal 
colunnis,    the   Greek    ApoHodorus 
has  renounced  the    u'enius    of  his 
race,   which  would  have  required 
idealized  art  ;  but  he  has  obeyed 
that  genius  of  Home  whicli  tinds 
gratification  in  realitv  and  utilitv. 
Ue    has   reproduced  all   tlic   inci- 
dents   of   these    two    campaigns : 
the    field-works    of   the    soldiers, 
their  weapons,  their  costume,  and 
that    of     their    adversaries  ;    one 
beholds    there    even    the    medical 
service  of  the  legion  in  operation- 
But  let  us  not  C(miplain  at  this  : 
in    this    severe    marble    epic    erne 
may    read,   not    only    the    Dacian 
war,     but    all    those    which    the 
Jiomans    carried    on   beyond   the 
Danube  and  the  Ivhine. 

During  the  concpiests  of  the 
prince  in  the  north  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  Cornelius  Palma,  Avent 
forth  bv  the  eastern  frontier, 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Empire.  The  great  desert  which 
stretches  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  envelopes  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  its  billows  of  sand  and  with  its  nomad  marauders.  On 
the  border  of  the  cultivated  lands,  and  abnost  under  the  same 
meridian,  are  found  the  great  citv  of  Damascus  which  the  Romans 
had  for  some  time  held  in  partial  dependence,  and  the  four  towns 
of  Rostra,  Gerasa,  Rabbatli-Ammon  (Rhiladelphia),  and  Petra ;  the 
latter  in  the  open  desert,  equally  distant  from  the  Red  Sea  and 
from  the   Dead    Sea,    and  on  the  route  of   the  caravans  which  went 


Dacian  Women  torturin<r  Roman  Prisoners. 
(Fn)li.,pl.  :i(i;  Jkrt.,r,.^) 
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Cuiii  of  Zabel.=^ 


from  the  valley  of  tlio  Euphrates  to  that  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  king  of  the  Xabata^ans,  Zabel,  who  held  command 
a.s  far  as  Damascus,  but  also  the  haunt  of  bandits  who  desolated 
the  rich  countries  of  the  Jordan  and  harassed  the  caravans. 
C'ornelius   Palma   took  possession  of  these  places  in  the  year    105/ 

reduced  the  country  to  a  province 

(Arabia),    and    made    of    Bostra    a 

colony  which  ser\'ed  as  quarters  to 
A  Camel  ^^^  legion  Ilia  Cyrenaica.  Roads 
oil  a  Coin    were  at  once  laid  out  and  conduits 

of  Bostra. 

ot  water  established  to  utilize  the 
mountain  torrents  and  give  life  to  the  arid  plain.  An  inscription 
recently  discovered  is  a  complimentary  address  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ivanata  to  the  imperial  legate  who,  directly  after  the  capture, 
liad  conducted  a  fountain  within  their  walls.^ 
With  rulers  of  such  foresio-ht  the  towns  trained 
life,  wealth,  and  a  numerous  population;  Petra 
became  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce, 
and  we  find  the  nomads,  seized  with  a  taste  for 
the  arts,  decorating  their  cities  with  monuments, 
whose  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  solitudes,  astonish 
and  delight  the  traveller;  while  many,  won  by 
the  attraction  of  the  soldier's  pay,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Empire  ;  the  old  road-makers  undertook  to  keep  them.^ 

III. — Admixistratiox. 

These  conquests,  the  first  especially,  produced  a  great  effect  at 
Rome.''     Since  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Empire  had  been  augmented 

'  Tlie  era  of  the  new  province  commences  ou  the  22nd  of  March,  106.     (Waddinffton 
Mp/.  Je  num.,  2e  serie,  p.  162.)  ' 

Heads  of  Zahel  and  his  mother  Sequailath,  placed  one  upon  the  other.     Ou  the  rever.<»e, 
their  names  and  two  cornucopias.     Bronze  coin. 

'  'Ejc  irpovoiuQ  of  Corn.  FJalbus.     (Waddington,  Inscr.  de  Sift'ie,  No  2  •>06  ) 
;  ARAB.  AD(^.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI.  S.  C.     Arabia  standing  ;   at  her  feet  an 
•wtrich.     Great  bronze. 

^ J  One  inscription  mentions  a  cohors  quinta  Ulpia  Pefrr^ormn.     ( Bull,  de  Vhut.  arch  .  1 870 
p.  -w.)     In  others  is  cited  the  Ilia  coh.  Itiiraonun.     (Wihuanns,  1,6.30,  1864  ) 

"  We  possess  many  coins  with  the  legend :   Dacia  captive  aud  the  image  of  a  woman  with 


Arabia. 


m\ 
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only  by  Britain,  under  Claudius,  and  the  unhappy  prince  liad 
won  neither  glory  nor  popularity  by  the  success  of  his  lieutenants. 
But  the  double  expedition  led  by  Trajan  himself  into  an  uncivilized 
country,  the  submission  of  a  formidable  people,  the  multitudes  of 
colonists  who  were  seen  making  their  way  from  the  heart  of  the 
provinces  toward  these  fruitful  lands,  and  the  Koman  eagles  soaring 
above  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
barbarians,  all  this  produced  what  is  called  glory,  and  stirred 
men's  imaginations.  The  senate  decreed  for  the  generals  triumphal 
statues,  for  the  prince  his  column,  and 
the  poets  dreamed  of  epic  songs  in 
honour  of  the  new  Rome.  ''  How  can 
vou  tind,"  wrote  Plinv  to  his  friend 
Caninius,  ''  a  subject  so  fruitful,  and 
although  all  truth,  more  like  a  fable  ? 
You  will  show  us  vast  rivers  turned  into 
arid  plains,^  new  bridges  thrown  across 
rivers,  camps  established  upon  steep  moun- 
tains, and  a  resolute  king  driven  from  Trajan's  Ketum  to  liome.- 
his  capital  and  deprived  of  life."^  But,  as  the  Latin  spirit  was 
already  on  the  decline,  in  letters  at  least,  it  is  in  the  metre  and 
idiom  of  Homer  that  Caninius  purposed  to  write  his  national  poem ; 
and  Pliny,  feeling  the  same  solicitude  as  Boileau  did,  found  only 
one  difficulty  in  the  task,  that  of  introducing  barbarous  names  into 
Greek  verse. 

However,  when  the  conqueror  of  Dacia  was  back  again  in  the 
city,  one  might  have  thought,  looking  at  things  from  without,  that 
there  was  only  one  senator  more  at  Rome.  This  is  the  epigram  of 
Martial.      That  impure  poet,  who  styled  Domitian  a  god,   does  not 


her  hands  bound  behind  her  back,  seated  or  thrown  down  upon  shields.  (Cohen,  ii.,  Traj.,  No. 
74.)  One  other  (No.  332),  later  than  the  conquest,  bears  for  le^rend  :  Bucia  Awj.  prov.  s.  c,  and 
shows  Dacia  seated  upon  a  rock  holding  an  ensign  surmounted  by  an  eagle ;  on  the  left  a  child 
holding  ears  of  corn  ;  before  her,  another  child  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes.  It  is  the  medal  of 
the  colonization. 

^  Allusion  to  some  river  which  Trajan  had  turned  from  its  course  for  some  military 
operation. 

-  Ikonze  medallion,  struck  m  106,  on  the  return  from  the  campaign  in  Dacia.  The 
emperor,  mounted,  head  bare,  with  cuirass  and  holding  a  spear,  is  preceded  by  Plenty  and 
followed  by  three  soldiers. 

^  Jipist.,  viii.  4. 
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even  accord  to  Trajan  the  name  of  lord.  ^*We  no  longer  behold 
a  master  here,"  he  cries,  ^'hut  tlie  most  jnst  of  senators."^  He, 
in  fact,  discussed  with  his  colleagues,  legislated  or  occupied  the 
iudure's  seat  witli  them ;  '  he  suffered  them  to  fultil,  with  entire  free- 
dom,  their  innocent  functions,  and  even  to  dispose  as  they  saw  fit  of 
the  magistracies,  those  gilded  idols  still  held  in  great  veneration, 
but  from  which  political  life  had  withdrawn."^  To  promote  a  greater 
number  of  senators  to  the  con-^ulate,  Trajan  appointed  twelve  consuls 
each  \{\u\  and  only  live  times  during  his  reign  assumed  the  fasces 
himself,  submitting  to  all  the  customarv  formalities,  even  to  the 
oath  tak(m  while  standing  l)efore  the  consul  in  charges  who 
remained  seated  and  dictated  the  words. 

For  the  elections  he  established  the  secret  ballot,  which 
furnished  a  saft^i^uard  to  th<^  dignitv  of  the  senators,  since  the  eve 
of  the  prince  could  not  note  the  opposers.  Pliny  ai)plauds  this 
reform  and  at  tin?  same  time  fears  it,  with  good  reason.  This 
mode  of  balloting,  good  for  the  inferior  class  whose  freedom 
requires  j^rotc^tion,  is  bad  for  the  great,  who  by  this  means  escape 
the  responsibility  of  their  vote.  It  is  tru<^  that  th(*  great  were  at 
that  time  very  inferior  persons.  The  first  time  that  the  senators 
made  use  of  this  new  mode  of  voting,  jests  and  even  impro})<M' 
language  were  found  upon  several  of  the  ballots;  one  of  them 
bore  the  names  of  the  sujjporters  in  place  of  the  names  of  the 
candidates.  At  tliese  un(\xpect(Ml  revebitions  the  senate  resounded 
with  indignant  outcries,  and  all  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  was 
invok(Ml  upon  the  guilty.  Th(\v  remained  unknown.  These 
malieious  jesters  were  doubtless  witty  fellows  Avho,  in  public, 
played  their  part  with  great  gravity,  but  laughed  under  the  mask 
at  the  comedy  they  had  just  acted.     Pliny  is  not  one  of  these  ;  a 

'  Epiyr.,  x.Vl. 

'  For  iiiHtance,  in  the  case  of  Marius  Priscus.  proconsul  of  Africa,  prosecuted  for  malvert^a- 
tioii,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  were  directed  by  the  senate  to  conduct  the  Accusation.  Tlie  arguments 
lasted  three  days,  and  Trajan  was  present  at  all  the  sittings,  which  were  protracted,  as  on  one 
occasion  Pliny  spoke  four  hours.  Priscus  was  condemned  to  banishment  (December,  J>i>,  and 
January.  1(X)).  Pliny  was  als(»  charged  by  the  senate  to  sustain  the  complaint  brought  by  the 
whole  province  against  Cfecilius  Classicus.  proconsul  of  Pisttica  (101!"').  Under  Domitian  he 
had  obtained  the  condenniation  of  another  proconsul  of  tiiis  province,  Haebius  Massa.  {Epimt., 
iii.  4  and  t).)     In  lOo  ur  104  he  defended  .Julius  Bassu.s,  proconsul  of  liithynia. 

^  Exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  civil  magistracies  {prfetor  urhaniis, 
pcreyr.,  de  Jidei  commiasis)  and  the  administrative  or  military  functions  of  the  provincial 
governors  and  commanders  of  legions,  which  were  necessarily  very  active. 
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man  so  pre-occupiwl  with  public  opinion  maintained  etiquette  and 
ceremony  even  in  his  bed-chamber,  where,  that  very  evening,  he 
related  the  scene  to  a  friend,  demanding  whether  such  persons  were 
not  capable  of  anything. 
Why  then  does  he  disturb 
Iiis  serenity  by  discordant 
words  ?  He  conscientiously 
admires  his  prince  and  with 
good  reason ;  he  even  comes 
little  short  of  believing  him- 
self  back  in  the  times  of  the 
Eepublic.  ''  You  have  com- 
manded us  to  be  free,"  cries 
he,  '•^  and  we  shall  be  free."  ^ 
They  allowed  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  his  words, 
and  some  thought  themselves 
transported  back  to  the 
ancient  Eepublic.  A  secretary 
of  the  emperor,  Titinius 
Capito,  erected  in  his  house, 
in  the  place  of  honour, 
statues  of  l^rutus,  CVissius, 
and  Cato,  which  had  ceased 
to  be  seditious.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  these  eminent 
citizens  immolated  bv 
tyranny,  and  gave  public 
readings  upon  them,  at  which  all  the  highest  society  of  Home  con- 
gregated.^ But  men  who  require  to  be  commanded  to  be  free,  never 
will  be.  Liberty  is  '^  taken  by  violence,"  or  better,  public  opinion 
imposes  it.  The  people  who  Avould  receive  it  by  order  would  neither 
be  worthy  nor  capable  of  preserving  it.  In  reality,  the  authority 
of   Trajan   was   as   absolute   as   that    of    any    of    his    predecessors. 


'  Pnnpffyr.,  56. 

'  Statue,  beautiful  in  style  and  well  preserved.     Tlie  plinth  bears  the  name  of   Casshis. 
(Villa  Massimi.    Chirac.  Musce  do  Sculpt.,  pi.  912b,  No.  2,303.)     . 
^  Pliny,  Epiftf.,  i.  17:  riii.  12. 
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Pliny  in  his  Letfer.^,  whore  he  is  no  longer  hampered  hy  official 
eloquence,  clearly  sliows  that  Rome  had  not  ceased  to  have  a 
master.  '^It  is  true,''  says  he,  ''that  all  is  done  according  to  the 
will  of  one  man,  who,  in  the  common  interest,  liimself  alone  under- 
takes the  cares  and  labours  of  all.'' ^  He  so  far  forgets  himself, 
in  the  Faneriyric,  as  to  make  this  prince  the  universal  proprietor, 
'Mvho  may  at  his  will  dispose  of  all  that  others  possess." -' 

Trajan  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  characters  in  history. 
If  he  lacks  the  lofty  intelligence  and  political  audacity  of  the 
reconstructive  reformer,  he  possesses  the  wisdom  and  power  which 
consolidate  and  preserve.  With  the  miracle  of  a  succession  of 
emperors  such  as  he,  Rome  would  have  been  saved,  because  in 
countries  of  absolute  governmc^nt  the  power  of  the  ][)rince  for  good 
is  equal  to  that  for  evil.  We  always  discern  in  his  decisions  the 
spirit  of  justice,  in  his  administrative  correspondence  perfect  good 
sense,  in  his  private  life  moderation  and  discretion,  with  exception 
of  certain  vices  of  the  time;-^  at  the  palace  economy,  in  the  public 
works  magniticence  ;  in  all,  and  for  all,  discipline,  order,  and 
absolute  respect  arising  from  law. 

Thus  he  opposed  pronouncing  condenuiation  against  a  person 
involuntarily  absent,  or  upon  an  anonymous  denunciation.  -^^It  is 
better,"  he  writes  to  Severus,  '^to  let  a  guilty  person  escape  than 
punish  an  innocent  one."'  It  was  the  simplest  equity,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  to  praise  him  for  it  if  others  had  not 
so  often  done  the  opposite.  For  suits  with  the  treasurv  he 
established  a  tribunal  wliose  judge  was  designated  by  lot,  and  in 
which  the  parties  had  the  right  of  challenge.  "Power  and 
liberty/'  says  Pliny,  ''plead  at  the  same  forum,  and  most  frcnuenth 
it  IS  not  the  treasury  that  wins— the  treasury  whose  case  is  never 
a  poor  one  except  under  a  good  prince."' 

'  Sunt  quidejn  cuncta  siih  vnius  arhitno.  qui  pro  utilitate  rommum  sohis  onmiuin  curas 
laboresque  siiscepit  (iv.  20).  , 

-  .  .  .  .   Ciijus  est  quidquid  est  oumiuin.  tantum  ipse  quantum  omnes  hahet  {'21). 

'  Fronto  (ad  M.  Anfo,,.  de  Fer.  Al.'<..  3|  says  of  lii.ii  :  Sum}nus  bellator  tarn  histrionihus 
interdum  sese  delevtavit  et  pneterea  pvtavit  satis  strmue,  and  Aurel.  Victor  is  obliged  (de 
('(Bs.,  13)  to  say  :  Cumri  vetans  jmsa  post  lomjiores  epulas.  He  had  another  vice  of  the  time. 
AVhen  Julian  make.-'  him  filter  the  assembly  of  the  god^,  Silenus,  at  sight  of  him,  becomes 
anxious  for  Ganymede:  -  Our  lord  Jupiter,"  says  he,  "  ha.-  now  only  to.  keep  watch  over  our 
cup-bearer." 

^  Dif/est.  xlviii.  19,  5. 

*  Payiegijr.,  3tJ. 


1 
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Often  he  came  and  took  a  seat  among  the  judges,  heard  the 
witnesses,  and  rendered  decisions,  though  it  might,  as  in  case  of 
Marius  Priscus,  require  him  to  remain  three  whole  days  in  the 
senate,  over  which  he  presided  in  capacity  of  consul.  He  received 
the  appeals  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  Empire,  and  retained  the 
cases  for  which  his  personal  examination  was  solicited.  Pliny  has 
left  us  the  picture  of  one  of  these  imperial  assizes,  in  a  charming 
letter  which  awakens  our  love  for  the  writer,  but  far  more  still 
for  the  prince  concerning  whom  it  was  written.  "  I  have  been," 
says  he,  ''  sunnnoned  to  a  council  at  Centmn  CelUe.  Cases  of  different 
kinds  were  heard.  Claudius  Aristo,  a  man  of  consequence  among  the 
Ephesians,  had  been  accused  by  envious  persons.  He  was  acquitted 
and  received  satisfaction.^  The  next  dav  the  case  of  Galitta,  wife 
of  a  military  tribune,  was  heard.  {She  was  accused  of  adidtery 
with  a  centurion.  The  husband  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the 
consular  legate,  who  referred  the  matter  to  the  prince.  The  proofs 
being  conclusive,  Ceesar  broke  the  centurion  and  condenuied  him 
to  banishment.  His  accomplice  remained.  But  the  husband 
delayed,  and,  content  with  the  removal  of  his  rival,  retained  his 
wife  in  his  house.  He  was  summoned  to  finish  the  charge,  which 
he  did  against  his  will,  but  even  in  spite  of  the  accuser  she  was 
found  guilty  and '  sentenced  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
Lex  Julia.  The  emperor  added  to  the  sentence  both  the  name  of 
the  centurion  and  an  account  of  the  military  discipline,  lest  it 
might  be  imagined  he  reserved  the  power  of  all  such  trials  to 
himself. - 

^^  The  third  day  they  examined  the  codicils  of  Julius  Tiro, 
some  of  which  wcn'e  admitted  and  other  parts  charged  to  have  been 
forged.  Sempronius  Senecio,  a  Roman  knight,  and  Eurythmus,  a 
freedman  of  the  prince  and  an  officer  of  his  household,  were  accused 
in  this  case.  Their  heirs  jointly,  by  a  written  epistle,  petitioned 
the  emperor,  during  his  Dacian  expedition,  to  take  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cause  upon  himself.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
appointed  a  day  for  their  hearing.  Some,  out  of  respect  to  a 
freedman  of   the  palace,    would  have  dropped   the  prosecution.      '  I 

'  That  is,  the  delator  was  punished.     I  give  only  so  much  of  this  letter  as  treats  of  the 

judgments. 

^  It  is  as  imperator  or  chief  of  the  army  that  he  gave  judgment  in  this  cause. 
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am  not  Xoro/  said  he  to  them,  'nor  is  he  Polyoh^us.'  Then 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  conneil,  lie  (M)mmanded  that 
notice  slioukl  be  given  to  all  the  heirs  to  proseente  their  cause, 
or  that  each  of  them  should  assign  his  reasons  for  desisting;  other- 
wise he  would  pronounce  sentence  against  them  as  calumniators. 
You  see  in  how  honourable  and  weighty  affairs  our  days  were 
passed.''  * 

He  disliked  the  delators,  although  that  class  was  a  necessity 
at  Rome  and  the  law  encouragcMl  them  by  according  to  thiMii,  even 
in  civil  cases,  one  quarter  of  the  fortune  of  the  condemned  {quad- 
ruplutores).  Under  the  bad  princes  they  gained  far  more.  Trajan, 
who  had  already  expidled  from  Home  those  who  were  most  com- 
promised in  the  political  accusations,  greatly  lessened  for  the  others 
the  perquisites  of  their  industry,  by  deciding  that  the  citizc^is 
holding  caducary  property  who,  of  their  own  motion,  might  make 
a  declaration  of  it  to  the  treasury  prior  to  the  introdiu'tion  of  any 
suit,  should  share  the  heritage  Avith  it.  He  seems  even  to  have 
(established  a  sort  of  penalty  of  retaliation.'-  Pliny  has  lust  shown 
Trajan  condemning  as  calumniators  those  who  preferred  a  charge 
without  sustaining  the  accusation,  and  the  penalty  was  a  grave 
one — usually  that  which  the  accused  would  have  incurred.  ''  Let 
them  sufPer,"  says  Pliny,  ^^  what  they  have  made  others  suffer; 
let  them  fear  as  much  as  they  are  feared."* 

The  law  of  majesty  had  received  a  deplorable  extension  by 
the  permission  granted  to  slaves  to  accuse  their  master:  Trajan* 
withdrew  this  right  from  them.  At  the  same  stroke  he  broke  one 
of  the  weapons  of  tyranny  and  restored  peace  to  the  bosom  of 
families,  for  the  rich  were  no  longer  to  be  surrounded  by  hateful 
spies  in  their  inmost  dwellings,  even  in  the  intimacy  and  secrecy 
of  private  life.  He  strengthened  the  discipline  of  slavery  and 
clientelage,  by  deciding  by  an  edict  that  the  freedman  or  slave 
who  had  purchased  or  obtained  of  an  emperor,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  patron  or  master,  the  complete  right  of  citizenship  and 


'  Episf..  V.  ;^1. 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bach,  fie  Leg.  Trnj.  imp.  comment. 
^  Panegtfr.,  35. 

'The  torso  of  the  statue  grivpn  on  paae  78o  was  found  in  1747,  near  ancient  Minturn^. 
On  the  cuirass  are  two  young  crh-lg  dancing  at  the  side  of  Minerva.  Tlie  head  is  added,  but 
smtiquo.     The  arms  and  \q^»  are  restored,     (i'larac,  Ahi-^.,  pi.  04l>,  Xo.  2,412.) 
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Statue  of  Trajan  (Museum  of  Xaples). 
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consequently  the  free  disposition  of  his  property,  might  retain  this 
right  during  his  life-time,  but  at  his  death  should  become  a  Latin 
freedman,  so  that  his  fortune^  reverted  to  his  former  patron.^  The 
former  legislation  condemned  to  death  all  the  slaves  of  the  master 
who  had  been  assassinated ;  it  was  aggravated  by  a  constitution  of 
Trajan,  which  in  this  case  subjected  to  torture  not  only  the  testa- 
mentarv  freedmen.  but  those  who,  having  received  during  the  life- 
time  of  the  master  their  liberty,  possessed  in  totalit}'  or  in  part 
the  Roman  citizenship.  This  prince  did  not,  therefore,  feel  the 
effect  of  the  doctrines  which  were  then  agitating  slavery.  He  pre- 
served the  ancient  institution,  and  yet  he  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
fraudulentlv  altered.  A  ijjreat  number  of  children  born  free  were 
exposed  or  stolen,  and  served  as  slaves.  He  recognized  their 
perpetual  right  to  reclaim  their  liberty,  without  having  to  repurchase 
it  by  payment  for  food  which  they  had  received.- 

With  the  same  spirit  of  justice  lie  directed  a  legitimate  blow  at 
paternal  authority,  by  forcing  tli(^  father  who  had  maltreated  his  son 
to  give  him  his  freedom  and  to  renounce  his  heritage.^'  It  appears 
that  we  must  also  date  back  to  him  the  creation  of  the  curator  rci 
puhllav^  a  function  excellent  within  the  limitations  which  he  gave 
it,  but  injurious  to  municipal  independence  when  it  had  become 
the  foremost  office  in  the  cities.  At  least,  it  is  in  thre(^  inscriptions 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  we  find  the  earliest  mention  of  these 
extraordinary  magistrates  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  look  after 
the  financial  administration  of  municipal  officers.^  Bergamuni, 
which  had  one,  found  itself  from  that  day  under  guardianship, 
since  it  could  not,  without  authority  from  its  curator,  alienate  a  part 
of  its  domain,  or  even  undertake  a  construction  of  any  importance, 
^cee,  in  Apulia,  and  ancient  Ciere  obtained  them.  These  towns 
had  doul)tless  solicited  the  intervention  of  the  prince,  as  we  shall 
further  on  see  Apamea  requesting  Pliny  to  audit  its  accounts.       It 


1% 
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'  Martial,  Eptgr.,  x.  34.     Cf.  Pliny,  Ejnsf.,  x.  4  and  6. 

^  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  72.  Constantine  will  recoo-nize  the  rio-ht  of  paternal  power  to  him  who 
shall  have  adopted  and  reared  an  abandoned  child. 

'  Digest,  xxxvii.  \'2.  o.  He  accorded  to  a  pupil  an  action  of  indemnity  against  the  map-is- 
trate  who  had  not  exercised  suitable  care  in  tlie  clioice  of  his  tutors. 

♦  L.  Renier,  MSlanges  d'epigraphie.  p.  41  ;  Orelli,  8,787.  8,><{)S  and  4,(X)7,  and  Henzen. 
Aim.  fie  VInst.  arch.,  18ol,  pp.  5-35.  The  curator  of  the  Antonines  is  not  the  functionary  who 
will  absorb  all  the  life  of  the  cities :  it  is  a  comptroller  who  defends  the  towns  against  incurring 
expense  or  the  unfaithful  conduct  of  certain  agents. 
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was  well  to  send  them  a  temporary  commissioner,  with  a  special 
mission  to  correct  irregnlarities  and  bring  matters  into  good  c6n- 
dition.  It  will  be  an  injury  to  create  a  permanent  function  whicli 
will  eventually  suppress  the  administrative  autonomy  of  the  cities. 

He  also  sent  a  legate  into  the  Transpadane  district.  The 
presence  of  a  superior  magistrate  invested  with  the  military 
imferium  had  doubtless  been  rendered  necessiiry  there  l)y  some 
tumidt ;  hnt  Italy  lost  one  of  its  privileges,  and  the  whole  region 
beyond  the  Po  was  brought  back  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial 
territorv. 

Duriuix  his  reiii;n  of  nineteen  years  Trajan  aui^mented  no 
tribute,  but  diminislird  several,'  confiscated  no  fortune,  and  exacted 
no  legacy.  '*  The  citizens  at  last  enjoyed  security  in  making  their 
wills,  and  the  prince  was  no  longer,  in  Cimsecjuence  of  his  name 
having  been  inscribed  or  forgotten  on  the  testamentary  document, 
the  sole  heir  of  every  one.""  lie  refused  the  presents,  formerly 
voluntary  l)ut  now  be<'om(^  obligatory,  which  people  were  required 
to  otter  to  the  prince  as  a  **gift  of  ha})py  accession,''  and  he 
remitted  taxes  in  arrears."  This  had  been  done  bv  several  of  his 
predecessors;  but  he  abolished  the  distinction  which  Augnstus  had 
established  i>v  the  law  of  the  twentieth  between  the  old  and  new 
citizens.  Those  who  had  attaiutnl  tlie  municipal  right  by  the 
privileges  of  Latium,  or  who  hud  obtained  it  from  princes  without 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  />/v  rtHfuathnii'^,  were  considered  as 
stran«^(*rs  in  the  bosom  of  their  familv,  and  subjected,  Avhen  thev 
succeeded  to  an  inheritance,  to  the  }>ayment  of  dues,  were  they 
father,  son,  or  brother  of  the  deceased.  Many  small  heritages  were 
consequently  exempted  from  dues  of  transmission,'  as  we  exempt 
lesser  tenants  from  tax  in  great  cities.  It  was  a  diminution  of 
receipts,  but  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  charged  a  senatorial 
commission  to  seek  means  of  lessening  the  public  expenditure,'  and 
we  are  assured  that  with  a  firm  will,  as  was  that  of  Trajan,  the 
commission  fulfilled  its  duty. 


'  Pliny.  Vaneijifr..  41. 

'  Paiieyyr..  \X     Cf.  Suet..  Califf.,  :^<  :  Xern,  .31,  82. 


It  is,  in  fact,  curious  to  see  with  what  ease  the  finances 
of  the  iMupire  recovered  as  soon  as  an  intelligent  prince  put  a 
stop  to  fooli.^h  prodigalities.  We  know  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  Domitian 
and  IXero ;  their 
successor,  thanks  to 
order,  to  economy  in 
the  expenditures  of 
luxury  iuid  cere- 
monial,  was  in  a 
conditi(m  to  carry  on 
immense      works,      a 

great  war,  magnifi- 
cent building  enter- 
prises,   all   the    while 

diminishing  the  taxes, 

and  yet  had  resources 

renuiining    to     create 

the    finest    institution 

of  the  Empire. 

Xerva,       some 

months     before      his 

death,    had     resolved 

to    aid    poor    parents 

of   free    condition    to 

rear  their  children,  to 

^*  insure,"    as    an   in- 


•7'" 


Victory  Flying- :   Figiiriue  of  Bronze  foiiud  at  Veleia 
{Cabinet  <le  Franre). 


■"  A  marble,  found  at  Rome  in  1872,  seems  to  represent  Trajan  hurninp  a  pile  of  tablets 
bearinir  trea.'^ury  dues.     ( Bull,  ili  Correxp.  archeoL,  1872,  p.  280.) 
'  Paneyyr.,  M"  40. 
*  Minuenilis })iihlicis  suviptibw*  (Pliny,  Epist.,  ii.  1,  and  Vaneyyr,,  62). 


scription  has  it,  '^  th(i 

eternity    of     Italy."  ^ 

Trajan  adopted  this  project  and   gave  it  grand  proportions.      From 

the   year   100,   5,000   children  received    State   aid   at   Eome.'-^      The 

Inscription  of  Veleia,   one   of  the  longest  which  have  come   down  to 

us,    and   the    Tulde   of  the    Bwltiani  for  the    apportionment    of    food 

'  That  relating  to  Pompouius  Bassus,  ap.  Orelli,  No.  784:  Qua  a-teniitati  ItalifP  sua 
prospcrit  ....  ita  ut  omnis  cetns  curce  ejus  merito  (jratias  (ujere  dehent. 

-'  Pliny,  Panetjyr.,  28.  For  the  distributions  they  still  continued  ut  Rome  to  make  use  of 
the  lists  prepared  bv  Cajsar,  on  which  new  names  were  inscribed  as  often  as  vacancies  occurred. 
in  locum  erasorum.'  Trajan  ordered  that  the  portion  for  the  sick  and  the  absent  should  be 
held  in  reserve  until  they  should  be  able  to  come  and  receive  it.     {Panpyyr.,  25.) 
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among  the  poor,  enable  ns  to  ascertain  the  ingenious  system  which 
he  devised.^  The  means  employed  consisted  of  a  two-fold  opera- 
tion skilfully  combined  to  assure  the  future  of  the  institution 
against  the  hasty  caprices  of  a  less  generous  government.  The 
treasury  lent  money  on  mortgage,  through  the  municipality,  to 
certain  proprietors,  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  and  the 
interest  paid  by  them  at  the  moderate  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  some- 
times ev(m  of  two  and  a  lialf,"  sup])lied  the  resources  by  means  of 
whieli  a  sort  of  benovohmt  fund  was  established.  Thus,  according 
to  the  Table  of  Yeloia,  fifty-one  proprietors  had  received  for  pro- 
perty of  ten  or  twelve  times  the  value  of  thc^  loan  on  mortgage,'* 
a  sum  of  l,lir»JM)0  sesterces  (278,000  francs),  the  annual  interest 
of  which,  •")."),800  sestercos  (lo,0")()  francs),  served  for  the  support 
of  300  children:  264  bovs  and  o6  girls.  The  boys  received 
annually     11)2     sesterces    (4S    francs),     the    girls     144    (06    francs).'* 


'  It  was  discovered  in  1747  in  the  neiiihlxmrliocxl  <»f  I'iui.sunce,  and  contains  (viO  lines  in 
seven  etdiiunis.  In  ls8i*  another  was  found  at  Cainpoluttari,  near  Jieneveuto  :  Tithula 
alimentaria  Bfchioitonim.  Tlie  first  is  of  the  year  104.  the  second  <jf  the  year  101.  Veleia  was 
destroyed  by  a  landslip  from  a  mountain  in  the  time  of  Prohus.     ( Itir.  orrh..  Issl,  p.  IX'!.) 

•^  The  usual  interest  in  the  provinces  was  twelve  per  cent:  Diiufleni-^  (t.«si/)U.s.  (Pliny, 
Epixt.,  X.  t)L\)  It  remained  at  this  rate  from  Severus  to  .lustinian.  In  Italy  it  was  only  six. 
(Columella,  iii.  .'{,  and  Pliny.  EpUt.,\'\.  1^.)  We  have  seen  (vol.  iii.  p.  7.")U)  Augustus  lend 
without  interest  to  whoever  could  give  security  f<n-  twice  the  amount ;  Tiberius  did  the  same 
(vol.  iv.  p.  3(>0);  and  Alex.  Severus  will  lend  money  to  the  poor  at  three  per  cent,  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  land. 

'  This  is  at  least  the  relative  value  most  fre(iuently  found  in  the  tables  of  Veleia  and  of 
the  liff'hia/ti.     Cf.  Desjurdins,  do  '/abHlh  alim.,  an«l  ilenzen.  Tub.  nlim. 

*  1  take  the  value  of  tlie  sesterce  at  '2'y  centimes  ( 2M. ) ;  this  is  about  the  value  jtriven  it  at  this 
time  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Ilultsch,  Friedliinder,  and  Momrasen,  but  this  value  is  probably  too 
high.  Plinv  (  Hist.  Xrif..  xviii.  I'O,  iM  gives  as  the  averag-e  price  of  tlour  in  his  time  forty  asses 
or  ten  sesterces  the  inoduis.  Ue  adds  tliat  the  mo<lius  (nearly  two  gallons)  furnished  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  poumis  of  bread.  The  lloman  pound  beings  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  avoirdu})ois.  for  ten  .sesterces  they  had  then  about  nineteen  pounds  of  bread,  and  for  11)2 
sesterces,  the  animal  allowance  of  a  boy,  -SH.")  pounds  a  year,  or  a  pound  a  day.  Rut  the  price 
of  wheat,  four  sesterces  a  modius  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (  J>/v.,  iii.  77),  had  certainly  not  risen 
in  the  countrv  as  hiyh  as  the  Hgure  given  by  Pliny  for  choice  flour,  and  we  know  that  at  that 
time  an  abstemious  piiilosopher  could  gret  along  on  half  a  sesterce  a  day.  Seneca,  ni-ging  Lucilius 
to  live  from  time  lo  time  on  hard,  coarse  bread,  patm  dnnis  ar  mrdidu^,  to  practise  voluntary 
poverty,  tells  him  :  *•  It  will  not  cost  you  more  than  two  asses  to  be  satisfied,  dipondio  satur."' 
{Epist.,  vi.  ]s.)  Origen,  who  lived  a  long  time  (m  four  ol>oli  a  day  0'>^d.,  or  eleven  cents),  was 
a  prodigal.  Epicurus  succeede<l  in  making  on  certain  days  les.s  than  one  as  suffice :  but  his 
disciple,  Metrodorus.  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  state  of  perfection  of  the  matfister  vtAnptatl'*, 
required  an  entire  as.  ilbid.)  Besides,  Seneca  (A>>/>^,  63)  informs  us  that  the  salary  of  an 
actor,  playing  important  parts  Init  of  servile  condition,  was  five  modii  and  five  denarii  per 
month,  that  is,  per  day  a  little  more  than  iHlbs.  of  bread  and  '2!,  as.^.s.  Friedlander  (ii.  p.  27) 
gives  the  reckoning  of  a  dimier  at  a  Cisali)iiie  itin  which  co3t  only  three  asses;  in  the  time  of 
Polvbius  (ii.  1.'))  it  ost  six  times  less,  »'//jta<r<T«oiot»  -one-half  of  an  as  (or  §ths  of  a  cent),  or  ^ths 
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Illegitimate  children  had  less :  the  boys  144  sesterces,  the  girls 
120  ;  but  in  the  300  assisted  of  Veleia  only  two  illegitimate  are 
included,  one  bov  and  one  girl.  The  foundation  was  established 
for  a  definite  number  of  children,  a  number  that  did  not  change 
so  long  as  the  foundation  was  not  increased,  but  the  assistance 
varied,  doubtless  as  the  price  of  provisions  in  different  localities : 
thus,  at  Veleia,  16  sesterces  per  month,  at  Terracina,  20. 

At  first  glance  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  this  institution 
is  born  of  the  sentiment  of  charity  which  philosophy  infiltrated 
into  '  the  heart  of  pagan  society.  But,  considering  that  among 
the  children  assisted  only  one-tenth  werc^  girls,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  alimentary  law  of  Trajan  had  the  same  end  as  the 
laws  of  Augustus  (k  prole  (rnr/emJa  ;^  it  was  an  encouragement 
given  to  the  free  population,  and  we  remember  that  alrc^ady  the 
first  emperor  had,  at  Eome,  admitted  ehildn^i  to  his  distributions. 
Pliny  shows  plainly  the  character  of  the  new  institution:  ^' These 
children  are  reared  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  be  its  support 
in  war,  its  ornament  in  peace.  Some  day  they  will  fill  our  camps, 
our  tribes,  and  from  them  will  arise  sons  who  will  no  longor  need 
this  assistance."  -  But  in  another  place  he  adds :  ''  Tlu3  truly 
liberal    man    gives    to    his    country,    to    his  neighbours,  to   his   poor 

friends He  seeks  out  those  who  are  in  want,  succours  them, 

maintains  them,  and  makes  a  kind  of  family  of  thein.-^  Trajan 
himself  reprimanded  the  towns  which  expended  their  revenues 
foolishly  instead  of  aiding  the  poor;'  and  the  extension  given  to 
the  alimentarv  institution  bv  his  successors,  the  foundations  which 
private  individuals  established,  certainly  had  also  for  their  motive 
an  idea  of  benevolence,  which  may  again  be  discovered  in  the  very 


of  u  pennv.  From  all  this  it  results  that  with  sixty-four  or  eigrhty  asses  per  month,  sixteen 
or  twenty  sesterces,  a  child  of  pix)r  family  could  live.  In  spite  of  the  character  of  the 
S:if>/ricon,  it  is  allowable  to  take  some  account  of  these  words  of  Petronius :  ''Then  a  loaf 
for   an   as   was   sufficient    for   two    persons:    to-day    the    as    loaves    are    not    bigger    ihan    a 

bull's-eye." 

^  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  707  sq.  Tacitus  complains  of  the  diminution  of  the  class  of  free  men  in 
Italy,  mi/iore  in  dies  jdehe  ingeyiua  {Ann.,  iv.  27). 

-  Panefftf)'.,  28. 

^  Epist.,ix.ZO;  X.  0^. 

^  For  instance,  at  Amisus.  where  he  desired  that  a  part  of  the  revenue  should  be  employed 
ad  sustiitendam  tenuiorum  inopiani  ( Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  104).  A  woman  of  Alexandi  ia  having 
brought  forth  at  one  birth  three  boys  and  two  girls,  Trajan  or  Hadrian  assumed  the  expense  of 
rearing  them.     (Phlegon,  Uipi  Qavfiantuiv,  58,  ed.  Didot.) 
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Trajiin,  Uestoivr  of  Italy 
(Great  Bronze, 
Cohen.  No.  .".73). 


ancient  usage  of  sportulce  aeeorded  to  clients,  and  of  distributions 
of  land  or  grain  made  to  the  poor  of  Eonie  since  the  epoch  of 
the  Eepublie.^  *  . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  if,  by  the  combination  which  Trajan 
had  devised,  the  State  lost  the  interest  of  its  money,  which  it 
did  not  require  lo  invest  as  an  usurer,  it  preserved  the  capital, 
which,  passing  from  one  proprietor  to  anotlior,  carried  fruit- 
fulness  to  the  countrv  lands.  Tlie  enfeebled  agriculture  of  Italv 
was    succounMl'    at    the    same    time    as    the    poor   families,    and    the 

government  hoped  that  these,  having  received 
timely  assistance,  wouUl  grow  up  in  tlieir  condi- 
tion in  life,  so  that  many  of  them,  in  the 
second  generation,  would  have  no  further  need 
of  assistanc(\ 

Our  modem  societies,  pervad(Hl  by  the  same 
evil  as  the  1  toman  Empire,  the  proletariat,  have 
as  yet  devised  nothing  so  broad,  and  we  may 
also  add  so  skilfully  conceived,  as  the  alimentary 
law  of  Trajan ;  for  they  have  for  ])oor  children  only  a  small 
number  of  asvlums  and  free  schooling. 

It  canni^t  be  athrmed  that  the  institution  was  in  a  general 
measure  established  in  the  whole  of  Italy  ;  but  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  even  sculptures,  enabh^  us  to  discover  it  in  many  places.  Thus 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Benevento  represent  men  carrying 
young  boys  on  their  sliouhh^rs,  and  four  women,  their  heads  adorned 
with  mural  crowns,  conducting  young  girls  to  Trajan.  Are  these 
women  the  image  of  the  four  towns  of  the  ^icinitv,  or  the  symbol 
of  all  the  cities  of  Italy  which  had  profited  by  the  same  bene- 
faction? The  second  hypothesis  is  the  most  probable,  and  Dion 
confirms  it.^ 


*  We  read  in  an  inscriptioii  as  early  as  tlie  time  of  Augihstns  :  .  .  .  .  kominis  boni, 
misericordis,  amantix  panperes  (Ilenzen.  ap.  Orelli,  No.  7,244).  The  centurion  Cornelius,  in 
the  Act.f  of  the  Apv.ttie.s,  was  praised,  before  his  conversion,  for  liis  alms  to  the  poor. 

^  Another  measure  favourable  to  property  in  Italy,  without  always  being  so  to  its  agricul- 
ture, was  the  edict  which  obliged  the  provincials  who  were  candidates  for  the  magistracies  of 
Rome  to  have  a  third  of  their  estate  in  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist.,  vi.  lU.)  Tliis  was  in  the  spirit 
of  a  law  of  C;esar  and  of  another  of  Ti])erius.  Cf.  vol.  iii.'  p.  3t)t>.  This  edict  was  renewed  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  only  required  a  qiuirter.     (Capitolin.,  M.  Anton.,  11.) 

'  Ixviii.  5.  Cf.  Kosshii.  ///i  Archi  irionfali,  tav.  38-43,  and  the  coin  Itust  given  (Colien, 
ii.j  Trajan^  No.  373),  which  represents  Trajan  .standing,  holding  u  sceptre  surmounted  by  an 


Provincial  cities  and  wealthy  individuals  followed  the  example 
given  by  the  emperors ;  ^  this  pagan  society,  which  ameliorated  the 
lot  of  the  slave,  which  was  mindful  of  the  misery  of  its  poor,  and 


Arch  of  Trajan,  built  in  114  by  Apollodorus,  at  Beneventum. 

taught  with   Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius   the  finest  precepts  of 
morality,    thus  showed  before  its  downfall   that  it  possessed  within 

« 

eagle,  and  raising  up  Italy,  who  is  kneeling;    between  them  two  children  extendmg  their 
hands,  and  for  legend :  REST.  ITALLE.     Cf.  Id.,  Nos.  13,  14,  299-304. 

^  The  successors  of  Trajan  preserved  and  developed  this  institution.  Hadrian,  says 
Spartiauus,  7,/>w6'rw  ac  puellis  ....  incretnentum  liberalitatis  adjecit ;  and  he  decided  that  the 
alimentary  pension  should  be  continued  to  the  boys  until  eighteen,  to  the  girls  until  fourteen 
{^Digest,  xxxiv.  1, 14).  Antoninus,  hi  honour  of  his  wife,  increased  the  number  of  the  young  girls 
assisted,  Faustiniance  (Capit.,  8).  We  possess  inscriptions  in  the  name  of  the  pueri  et  puella: 
alimentarii  of  Cupra  Montana,  in  honour  of  Antoninus  and  Urbinus,  and  of  Ficulnea  in  honour 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Capitolinns  says  of  this  prince  :  de  alimentis  jwhh'ris  mnlta  prudenter 
VOL.  I\'.  IFF 
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it  powers  of  renewal  sufficient   to    save   it,  had   it   not  been  ruined 
by  bad  political  enactments. 

In  the  number  of  benevolent  measures  taken  by  Trajan  must 
be  reckoned  the  colonization^  of  Dacia,  executed  on  a  scale  so  vast 
that  the  Latin  race  still  holds  the  immense  country  of  which  it 
then  took  possession.  That  this  should  have  been  the  case  requires 
us  to   admit  that   the   number  of  colonists   was  considerable,  and  it 


invenit,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  at  the  death  of  the  second  Faustina,  novas  puellas  Fans- 
tinianas  instituit.  Alexander  Severus  instituted  also,  in  the  name  of  his  mother  Mammaea, 
Mammceanas  audi  Mammceanos  (Lampridius,  57).  Macrinus  proposed  to  do  the  same  (/rf., 
Diad.,  2).     The  example  of  the  emperors  was  followed  by  the  rich  citizens ;  thus  Pliny  ( Epist., 

vi.  18,  and  i.  8)  instituted  on  one  of  his  estates,  in  favour  of  Coinuni, 
his  native  town,  a  perpetual  revenue  of  30,000  sesterces  in  alimenta 
inyenuorum :  Caelia  Macrina  bequeathed  1,000,000  sesterces  to 
support  100  children  at  Terracina  (Borghesi,  (Euvres,  vol.  iv. 
p,  26i),  with  annotations  of  L.  Renier)  ;  a  woman  of  Ilispalis  estab- 
lished a  similar  foundation  {C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  No.  1,174);  at  Sicca, 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  citizen  presented  to  the  town  1,300,000 
sesterces  in  order  that,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  there  might 
be  annually  support  for  300  boys  and  200  girls  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  fifteen,  chosen  by  the  duumviri,  from  the  families  not 
Memento  only  of  the  municipes,  but  also  of  the  incola;  established  in  the  ciiy. 

of  the  Ahmentary  Law.(^)    Each  boy  received  two  and  a  half  denarii   per  month,  each  girl 

two  denarii,  and  the  list  of  the  assisted  was  to  be  kept  full 
(Gu^rin,  Voy.  en  Tunisie,  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  No.  234).  We  find  at  Curubis  in  Africa  a  curator 
alimentorum.      Cf.,  for  other  examples,  Henzen,  Tab.  alim.,  pp.  16  sq.      Tliis  custom  was  even 

ancient:  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  Helvius  Basila,  Atinatibit.^  ses- 
tertium  quadringenta  millia  legavit  zit  liberis  corum  ex  reditu,  dum 
in  fetatem  pervenirentffrumentum  et  postea  sestertia  singula  mil/ia 
darentur  (Orelli,  No.  4,365).  In  each  town  a  qutestor  alimentorum 
administered  the  fund  of  this  institution.  It  seems  that  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  created,  for  the  general  oversight  of  this  service,  the 
pripfecti  alim.,  who  were  men  of  high  standing,  former  consuls  and 
governors  of  provinces :  prcef.  alim.  per  yEmiliam ;  pra>f.  alim.  via 
Flaminice,  etc.  See  Borghesi,  (Euvres,  vol.  iv.  pp.  135  sq.  Wc 
find  again  in  23S,  at  Sarmizegetusa,  a  procurator  of  Dacia  wh(i 
had  been,  about  the  year  220,  procurator  ad  alimenta  per  Apuliam, 
Lucaniam  et  Bruttios  ( C  /.  Z.,  vol.  iii.  No.  1,456).  On  the  extension 
which  this  institution  had  assumed,  see  the  reign  of  Caracalla. 
According  to  the  inscriptions  and  coins  (Eckhel,  vi.  p.  406,  coins  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius  II.), 
the  institution  of  Trajan  seems  to  have  lasted  into  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  ;  the 
calamities  of  this  epoch  caused  it  to  disappear.  Constautine,  in  315,  attempted  to  combat 
the  fearful  progress  of  want  by  charity.  His  law  (Code  Theod.,  xi.  27,  1  and  2)  prescribed 
alms,  but  did  not  revive  the  grand  institution  of  the  Autouines. 
*  [But  what  about  the  conquest  ? — Ed.'] 

C)  S.  P.  Q.  R  OPTIMO  PPJNCIPI  S.  C.  ALIM.  ITAL.  A  woman,  standing,  holding 
ears  of  corn  and  a  horn  of  plenty  ;  at  her  side  a  child.     Large  bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

(^)  The  emperor  seated  has  before  him  a  woman,  vyho  is  presenting  children  to  him,  one  of 
whom  is  in  her  arms.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France. 


Momenro 

of  the  Alimentary  Law 

of  Trajan. (^j 
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is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  taken  among  the  rich.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  very  extensive  distribution  of  lands  made,  after 
the  example  of  Eepublican  Eome,  to  the  needy  of  the  Empire. 
In  giving  lands,  they  must  also  have  given  implements,  seed, 
cattle,  and  everything  necessary  for  a  first  establishment  in  a 
climate  rigorous  for  southerners.  The  spoils  of  the  Dacians  served 
for  these  advances,  and  a  number  of  towns  were  relieved 
of  a  part  of  their  poor.^ 

We  would  not  venture  to  say  that  Trajan  estab- 
lished free  trade  in  grain,  and  consequently  produced 
a  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat,  or  a  more  equable  The  Forum  of 
distribution ;  but  the  measures  indicated  by  Pliny  must  ^traian.  ^ 
have  tended  at  least  to  this  result,''  and  were  a  benefit.     (^^idCoin.) 

Trajan  honoured  liisu  reign  by  great  public  works,  another 
fashion  of  giving  bread  to  the  poor.  Apollodorus  of  Damascus, 
the  bold  constructor  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
wrote  in  marble  the  grand  page  of  history  which 
unrolls  around  the  column  under  which  the  prince 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  prepared  for  himself,  and  he 
built  a  new  forum,  which  by  its  splendour  eclipsed  xhe  bipian 
all  those  of  the  Caesars.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  \f^'l%l^it 
later  Constantius  contemplated  it  with  admiration,  and  (Gold  Coin.) 
Ammiauus  Marcellinus.  esteemed  it  "the  most  magnificent  group  of 
edifices  under  the  sun."^  With  his  arch  of  triumph,  his  temple  at 
that  time  consecrated  to  the  divinity  of  Trajan,  his  two  libraries 
for  Greek  books  and  for  Latin  books,  his  basilica,  his  immense 
porticoes  surmounted  by  a  people  of  great  men  in  marble  and 
bronze,  forming  as  it  were  a  guard  of  honour  around  his  equestrian 
statue  and  his  triumphal  column,  Trajan  had  surpassed  Augustus 
in  magnificence. 

Eome  owed  to  this  great  builder^  many  other  embellishments; 

^  When  Trajan  raised  Petovium  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  he  sent  there  some  veterans 
muisione  agraria,  who  were  veritable  colonists  in  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  \\  ord.  (C  /.  i., 
vol.  iii.  No.  4,057.) 

^  Panegyr.,  29-32:  .  .  .  Emit  fiscus  quidquid  emere  videtur;  inde  copies,  inde  annona,  de  qua 
inter  licentem  vendentemque  conveyiiat;  inde  hie  satietas,  nee  fames  usquam.  He  reorganized  at 
Rome  the  guild  of  bakers,  and  tlie  regulations  which  he  gave  them  were  so  wise  that  Aurelius 
Victor  could  say  {de  Cces.,  13)  that  Trajan  had  thereby  annonce  perpetuxe  mire  consultvm. 

'xvi.  10:  Singular  em  sub  coclo  strucfurajn. 

*  Orbem  terrarum  cedificans  (Eutropius,  viii.  2). 

FFF  2 
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let    US     only     note    a    tenth     aqueduct,    whicli    conducted    to    the 
Janiculum  water  from  the  lake  Sabatinus  (lar/o  di  Braccianoy 

Two  of  the  best  of  the  ports  of  Italy  which  nature  has  not 
made  entirely  are  the  work  of  Trajan,  and  still  remain  :  on  the 
Adriatic,  that  of  Ar.cona,  where  an  arch  of  triumph  in  white  marble 
recalls   the   benefactor   of    the   town,    and   by    its   elegance   puts   to 


interior  of  the  I'lpiau  Basilica  (Restoration  by  Lesiieur). 

shame  the  arch  which  they  have  had  the  imprudence  to  erect  in 
the  vicinity  to  Pope  Clement  XII.;  on  the  sea  of  Tuscany,  that 
of  Civita-Yecchia  (Centum-Cellse),  a  city  which  owes  everything 
to  him.  To  hasten  the  execution  of  the  work  he  had  a  villa 
built  there,  in  which  he  came  and  resided.  Pliny,  who  passed 
several  days  there,  describes  vessels  going  continually  to  cast  into 
the  sea  entire  cliffs,  to  form  in  front  of  the  harboui'  and  its  two 
moles  a  dike  against  which  the  sea  broke,  with  fury.  Great  sanitary 
works   were   undertaken   throughout   all    Italy,    and    the    celebrated 

^  This  is  the  Acqua  Pmdn  of  modern  Rome. 


Arch  of  Trajan,  at  Ancona. 
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Galen,  who  was  almost  a  contemporary,  extols  their  happy  effects 
upon  the  public  health.  "Many  ancient  roads  were  out  of  repair 
and  encroached  upon  by  brushwood;  others  difficult  of  ascent,' 
dangerous  to  descend,  or  gullied  by  torrents.  By  the  care  of  the 
prince  the  wet  and  low  portions  were  paved,  the  places  difficult 
to  pass  were  levelled,  the  turbulent  waters  restrained  by  dikes 
and  bridges.''^  On  one  of  these  highways,  reconstructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  prince,  the  senate  caused  the  Arch  of  Benevento  to 


Civita-Veccbia ;  Harbour  of  Centum  Cellce  (Restoration,  Bibl.  nationale). 

be  erected  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  these  great  works. 
Trajan  proposed,  like  Csesar,  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and 
Dion  speaks  of  stoned  causeways  which  he  constructed  there;  but 
the  levels  were  badly  taken,  and  the  Ponte  Magcjiore,  thiwgh 
which  the  waters  were  to  flow  off,  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  outlet 
for  them.^  He  seems  to  have  resuscitated,  by  sending  a  colony 
there,  the  antique  city  of  Lavinium,  where  the  consuls  and  praetors, 
at  their  entrance  on  their  duties,  went  and  sacriflced  to  Vesta  and 
the  Penates.^ 


^  De  Meth.  medendi,  ix.  8. 

^  De  Prony,  Dessechement  des  marais  pontins,  pp.  76  and  241. 

'  Tlie  custom  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  MacroV.ius  (Sat.,  IT.  iv.). 
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He  enlarged  the  harbour  of  Claudius  at  Ostia  by  excavating 
in  it  the  hu/o  Trajano,  which  communicated  with  the  Tiber  by  a 
canal,  the  Fiumicino;  vessels  then  had  for  their  manoeuvres  a 
surface  of  water  of  280  acres.^ 

In  Egypt,  Trajan  made  such  extensive  improvements  in  the 
Ptolemwiis  amnis^  between  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea,  that  the  canal 
henceforth  bore  his  name,  Tpdiavo^  Trora/uLo^,  It  was  to  afford  new 
facilities  to  commerce  and  especially  for  working  the  fine  quarries 
of  porphyry  and  granite  at  Djebel-Dokhan  and  Djebel-Fateereh, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbours  of  Myos-Hormos  and  Philo- 
tera,  so  that  the  columns  which  were  quarried  there  were  easily 
transported  to  Eome  and  to  all  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Empire.- 

We  have  seen  that  he  threw  two  permanent  bridges  across 
the  Ehine  and  the  Danube ;  they  have  disappeared,  like  those 
which  he  constructed  to  keep  open  to  the  legions  the  countries 
situated  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  we  have  discovered 
one  of  them,  in  ruins,  in  the  valley  of  the  Medjerda,  in  Tunis,  but 
that  of  Alcantara,  on  the  Tagus,  is  still  in  existence,  19Gt\  feet 
high  and  61  Gj^  feet  long.^  For  the  latter  Trajan  had  only  to 
second  the  zeal  of  the  provincials  by  sending  one  of  his  best  archi- 
tects to  several  Lusitanian  cities,  which  had  taxed  themselves  for 
the  expense  of  this  colossal  structure,  a  new  proof  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  provinces  at  this  period,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
interests  of  their  inhabitants  could  be  brought  home  to  them. 
Numerous  inscriptions  show  that  the  roads  were  made  or  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  municipalities  whose  tenitory  they  tra- 
versed, sometimes  with  a  grant  from  the  treasury. 

In  imitation  of  the  capital,  the  provincial  cities  expended 
enormous  sums  for  their  embellishment.  Whence  did  they  derive 
them?     The  prince  had  recently  opened  to  them  a  new  and  prolific 


'  Lanciaiii.  Sulla  cittd  di  Porto. 

^  Letroiine,  Inscr.  (jr.  of  rom.  d'Eyypte,  i.  195  and  420.  At  Djebel-Fateereh  or  Mom 
Claudianm,  in  the  Porphyritic  chain,  several  inscriptions  prove  that  Trajan  <rave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  work  of  these  quarries.  (C  1.  L.,  vol.  iii.  Nos.  24,  25,  and  Letronne,  Inscr. 
d'Egypte,  39-42. )  At  Djebel-Fateereh,  at  a  distance  of  ten  leag-ues  from  the  Red  Sea,  monoliths 
have  been  found  lying  on  the  gfround,  wliich  were  59  feet  long  by  26^^  feet  in  circumference. 

'  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  759,  762.  That  of  Chaves  (Aquae  Flavise),  on  the  Tamag-o  in 
Galicia,  still  suV>sists  also.  (  C.  I.  Z.,  vol.  ii.  No.  2,478.)  There  is  no  bridge  in  England  as  high 
as  that  of  Alcantara,  and  only  one  in  France,  that  of  Saint  Sauveur,  which  surpasses  it  by  a 
few  vards. 
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source  of  revenue.  The  old  jurisprudence,  considering  the  towns, 
like  the  guilds  or  associations,  as  ''undefined  persons,"  did  not 
deem  them  capable  of  receiving  a  legacy,^  at  least  without  a  special 
authorization.^  Nerva  recognized  in  them  this  capability,  but  in 
quite  vague  terms,  it  appears,  since  the  prudent  Pliny  did  not  dare 
to  use  this  rescript.^  The  Apronian  senatus-consultum,  passed 
under  Trajan,  permits  cities  to  receive  inheritances  by  way  of 
trusteeship,  a  last  inconvenience  which  will  disappear  under 
Hadrian.^  Then  the  city  will  become  a  civil  person,  as  our  French 
commune  is,  but  between  the  two  epochs  a  great  difference  exists. 
Municipal  patriotism  was  in  those  times  active  in  a  far  different 
way  than  now,  and  there  were  no  religious  congregations  to  attract 
[and  secure]  the  liberality  of  the  dying ;  so  that  donations,  which 
have  now  become  authorized,  become  very  abundant  and  go  directly 
to  the  city  to  serve  its  wants  and  even  its  pleasures.^  Often,  on 
the  eve  of  a  municipal  election,  a  candidate  agreed  to  execute  some 
public  work  for  the  town,  and  on  the  morrow  forgot  his  promise. 
A  rescript  made  this  promise  a  legal  obligation  which  bound  even 
his  heirs.*'  Finally,  the  abstraction  of  municipal  funds,  hitherto 
considered  as  a  simple  misappropriation,  was  assimilated  to 
peculation,  which  was  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  property  and 
banishment.'  This  is  how  the  whole  Empire,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Antonines,  could  become  covered  with  aqueducts,  thermae,  theatres, 
bridges,  and  roads,  over  which  the  imperial  post  system,  lately 
reorganized,  promoted  circulation.^     The  honour  of  this  impulse  given 


^  Ulpian,/r.  xxii.  5. 

^  See  in  vol.  v.  the  chapter  concerning  the  City,  §  3. 

^  Epist.,  V.  7. 

'  Paukis,  Digest,  xxxvi.  1,  26  ;  Cod.,  vi.  24, 12,  and  Ulpian,//-.  xxiv.  23  :  Cimtatibus  .... 
lefjari  potest ;  idque  a  D.  Nerva  introductum,  postea  a  senatu,  auctore  Iladriano,  diligentius 
coiutitutum  est. 

*  Paulus  (Digest,  xxx.  fr.  122)  says:  Civitatibus  legari potest  quod  ad  honorem  ornatumque 
civitatis  pertinet.  Ad  ornatum,  puta  quod  ad  instruendum  forum,  theatruvi,  stadium  legatum 
fuerit.  Ad  honorem,  puta  quod  ad  munm  edendum,  venationemve,  ludos  scenicos,  ludos  circenses 
relictum  fuerit,  aut  quod  ad  divisionem  singulorum  civium,  vel  epulum  relictum  fuerit.  Hoc 
ajnplius,  quod  in  alimenta  infirmce  cetatis  {puta,  senioribus,  vel  pueris,  puellisque)  relictum  fuerit. 

^  Paulus,  Digest,  xlviii.  13,  2  and  4,  §  4. 

''  Digest,  1.  12,  14,  pr. 

»  It  was  maintained  by  the  cities.  Xerva,  in -97,  had  exempted  the  Italian  towns  from 
this  tax.  (See  on  this  point  p.  736.)  Trajan  appears  to  have  improved  the  service  by  correct- 
ing abuses,  such  as  the  use  which  private  persons  made  of  the  cursus publicus  in  their  private 
interest,  and  by  placing  the  service  under  the  direction  of  prcefecti  vehiculorum.     Cf.  Pliny, 
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to  public  works  Avas  justly  ascribed  to  the  prince,  and  so  many 
monuments,  from  the  borders  of  the  Tagus  to  those  of  the 
Euphrates,  bore  the  date  of  his  reign,  that  Constantino,  vexed  at 
finding  his  name  everywhere,  compared  Trajan  to  the  wall- wort 
which  attaches  itself  to  every  stone  wall.  But  these  temples,  these 
basilicas,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  had  been  built  by  him,^  or  he  had 
instigated  the  construction  of  them ;  and  he  had  not  decorated 
them  with  spoils  stolen  from  others,  while  Constantino  carried  away 
bas-reliefs  from  the  Ai'ch  of  Trajan  to  ornament  the  one  he  erected 

in  Eome. 

Yet  men  were  found  to  conspire  against  him,  so  difficult  was 
it  for  the  Eoman  aristocracy  to  abandon  plots,  even  under  the 
prince  who  testified  so  much  regard  for  it.  One  Crassus,  who 
had  been  condemned  under  Nerva  for  a  like  attempt,  tried  to 
assassinate  him.  Trajan  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  affair; 
he  let  the  senate  inquire  into  it,  render  judgment,  and  put  the 
sentence  into  execution,  which  only  amounted  to  banishment. 
Crassus  is  the  only  member  of  the  senate  who  was  punished  under 
this  reign  for  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  emperor.^ 

The  prince  who,  better  than  any  other,  deserved  a  historian, 
has  none,^  and  we  can  know  nothing  more  when  we  have  completed 
the  study  of  the  monuments,  inscriptions,  coins,  and  a  few  rare 
fragments  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  epitomists.  Yet  there 
remains  to  us  a  document  of  this  time,  valuable  for  information, 
by  an  example  taken  from  life,  of  the  state  of  the  provinces, 
the  duties  of  the  legate,  the  part  of  the  prince  in  the  general 
administration,  and  how  much  the  towns  had  already  lost  of  their 
independence :    it  is  the  correspondence  of  Pliny  and  Trajan.      Let 

Epist.,  X.  62  and  120,  and  Henzen,  Aim.  de  Vhist.  arch.,  1857,  p.  98.  The  passage  of  Aur. 
Victor  {Co's.,  13)  is  not  clear. 

*  The  bridge  of  Simittu  Colonia  had  been  built  opera  militiim  suornm  et  pecunia  sua. 

^  .  .  .  .  unm  senator  damnatus  per  senatum,  says  Eiitropius  (viii.  2),  iynorante  Trajano. 
lie  had  accomplices  who  were  banished,  or  other  plots  were  formed.  At  least,  at  the  beginninor 
of  the  following  reign,  a  friend  of  Hadrian  induced  him  to  dispose  of  one  Laberius  Maxi::ins, 
who  was  banished  to  an  island  under  suspicion  of  having  aspired  to  the  Empire,  and  of  Crassus 
Frugi,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having  quitted  his  place  of  exile. 

^  He  had  them,  but  we  do  not  possess  them.  The  works  of  Marius  Maximus,  Fabius 
Marcellinus,  Aurelius  Verus,  and  Statins  Valens,  who  wrote  his  life,  are  lost,  like  the  first 
thirteen  books  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whose  History  of  the  Emperors,  a  continuation  of 
Suetonius,  began  at  Nerva ;  of  Dion  only  the  meagre  abstract  of  Xiphilinus  remains  to  us.  The 
abridgments  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  of  Eutropius  give  very  little. 
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US  quote  this  curious  dialogue  between  the  emperor  in  his  capital 
and  the  governor  of  one  of  his  most  remote  provinces,  Bithynia. 
The  questions  are  simple,  the  replies  exact,  and  the  inferences 
obvious.^ 

I.  Imperial  authorization  of  public  works. 

'^May  the  Prusans  be  authorized  to  replace  with  new  thermae 
their  baths  which  are  old  and  unsightly? — Yes,  if  they  do  not 
thereby  incur  any  new  taxation  and  if  the  ordinary  service  is  not 
sufficient." 

'^Sinope  lacks  water:  I  have  found  a  spring  sixteen  miles 
away ;  but  the  aqueduct  will  have  to  pass  for  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  paces  over  soft  and  uncertain  ground.  I  can  easily 
collect  the  money  required ;  it  remains  for  me  to  secure  your 
approval.- — Make  this  aqueduct,  but  after  liaving  carefully  examined 
whether  the  suspicious  locality  can  bear  it,  and  if  the  expense 
does  not  exceed  the  ability  of  the  town." 

^'Nicomedia  has  expended  3,329,000  sesterces  for  an  aqueduct 
which  is  in  ruins,  2,000,000  for  another  which  has  been  abandoned. 
I  have  means  for  making  a  third  which  will  stand,  if  you  will  send 
an  aqueduct-builder  and  an  architect. — Conduct  water  to  Xicomedia, 
but  investigate  by  whose  fault  so  much  money  has  been  wasted." 

''  Nicasa  has  expended  10,000,000  sesterces  for  a  theatre  which 
is  tottering,  and  great  sums  for  a  gymnasium  which  was  burned 
and  which  they  are  rebuilding.  At  Claudiopolis  they  are  ex- 
cavating a  bath  with  money  which  the  decurions  offer  for  their 
admission  to  the  Curia.  What  ought  I  to  do  with  respect  to 
all  these  works?  Send  me  an  architect. — You  are  on  the  spot, 
decide.  As  to  architects,  we  send  to  Greece  for  them;  you  will 
therefore  find  them  about  you." 

^'It  seems  to  me  that  the  contractors  of  the  works  of  the 
town   of   Prusa   are   getting   more   than   is  due  them.      Send  me  a 

^  I  do  not  give,  of  course,  the  text  of  these  letters,  but  the  briefest  indication  of  their 
contents.  Mommsen,  in  his  Etude  sur  Pline,  p.  30,  thinks  that  the  correspondence  with  Trajan 
extends  from  September,  111,  beyond  January,  113. 

■^  In  these  two  cases  it  is  a  question  of  deferring  or  establishing  taxes,  and  in  France  to  do 
this  requires  the  decision  of  a  sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  a  law.  Besides,  from  the  nature  of  the 
imperial  power,  the  emperor  could  always  intervene,  even  for  the  slightest  interests.  A  prefect 
of  Egypt  asked  authority  of  Nero  to  clear  away  the  sand  which  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramids.  (Letronne,  Inscr,  d'Ec/ypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  466.)  On  all  these  municipal  questions  see,  in 
vol.  v.,  the  chapter  on  the  City. 
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surveyor  to  measure  the  work.— They  are  to   be  had   everywhere; 
make  good  search  and  you  will  find  one." 

"Amastris  is  infected  by  a  sewer  which  ought  to  be  covered. 
If  you  permit  this  work  to  be  executed  I  have  the  money  required. 
— Cover  this  infectious  stream  with  a  vault." 

"There  is  a  great  lake  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of 
Nicomedia;  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  connect  it  with 
the  sea  by  a  canal— Take  care  that  the  hike,  in  uniting  with  the 
sea,  does  not  run  out  entirely.  1  will  scud  you  from  here  men 
conversant  with  this  kind  of  work." 

II.  Supervision  of  municipal  finances. 

"The  towns  of  the  province  have  money  and  no  borrowers 
at  12  per  cent.  Ought  I  to  lessen  the  rate  of  interest  and  then 
compel  the  decurions  to  ■  take  charge  of  these  funds?— Put  the 
interest  low  enough  to  find  takers,  but  do  not  force  any  one  to 
borrow  against  his  wish." 

"In  the  free  and  allied  town  of  Amisus,  which,  thanks  to 
you,^  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  a  request  has  been  handed  me 
concerning  mutual  aid  societies.  I  add  it  to  this  letter  that  you 
may  see,  my  lord,  how  much  may  be  tolerated  or  forbidden.— 
Allow  them  their  societies  (eranoi)  which  the  treaty  of  alliance 
gives  them,  especially  if,  instead  of  expending  the  product  of  their 
assessments  in  cabals  or  illicit  assemblies,  they  employ  them  to 
comfort  their  poor.  In  all  the  other  towns  of  oui-  dominion  it 
should  not  be  permitted." 

"Most  of  my  predecessors  have  accorded  to  the  towns  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  a  privileged  lien  upon  the  property  of  their 
debtors.  It  would  be  fitting,  sir,  that  you  should  kindly  make 
a  regulation  on  this  matter.— Let  it  be  decided  according  to  the 
laws  peculiar  to  each  town.  If  they  have  not  a  privilege  over 
other  creditors,  I  ought  not  to  grant  it  to  them  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals." 

'  Pliny  is  indeed  cunect  {Epist.,  x.  00)  in  uniting  these  words,  which  nevertheless  clash 
with  one  another:  Cirifas  libera  et  fcederata  quce  beneficio  iyidulgentia:  tua  legibus  suis  utitur, 
for  they  did  not  fail  to  scrutinize,  on  occasion,  the  affairs  of  so-called  free  cities.  Thus  Trajan 
sent  Maximus  to  Achaia  ad  ordinandum  statum  liberaruni  civitatum  (Pliny,  Epist.,  viii.  24); 
Plinv  himself  had  had  a  special  rai^^sion  into  Bithynia  (Wilmanns,  1,180)  :  others  received  them 
from  Hadrian.  Cf.  V.  I.  L.,  Xos.  1,624,  4,033-4,  and  Orelli,  No.  6,4b2.  Tlie  town.^  themselves 
often  invoked  this  intervention. 


"  The  inhabitants  of  Apamea  request  me  to  examine  their 
accounts,  despite  their  privilege  of  administering  their  own  affairs. 
Ought  I  to  do  it? — Yes,  since  they  themselves  desire  it." 

"  Julius  Piso  has  received  40,000  denarii  as  a  gift  from  the 
senate  of  Amisus.  The  ecdicus  reclaims  them  in  accordance  with 
your  edicts,  which  forbid  such  acts  of  liberality. — If  the  gift  dates 
back  more  than  twenty  years,  let  it  subsist ;  for  we  must  regard 
the  security  of  the  citizens  while  taking  care  of  the  public 
funds." 

"  The  Nicasans  pretend  to  have  received  from  Augustus  the 
privilege  of  collecting  the  inheritance  of  their  fellow-citizens  dying 
intestate. — Examine  this  affair  in  presence  of  the  parties,  with 
Gemellinus  and  my  freedman,  Epimachus,  both  procurators,  and 
order  what  may  appear  to  you  just." 

"  The  Byzantines  spend  annually  12,000  sesterces  in  trans- 
mitting to  you  their  formal  homage,  and  3,000  to  send  one  of  their 
officers  to  salute  the  governor  of  Moesia. — It  is  sufficient  for  them 
to  forward  to  me  through  your  hands  their  decree  of  homage.  As 
to  the  governor  of  Moesia,  he  will  pardon  them  if  they  make  their 
court  to  him  cheaper."  A  reply  which  certainly  pleased  Byzantium, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  police  duties  performed  in  the  Empire,  to  go  to 
Eome  was  not  only  an  expense  but  a  peril.  Petronius  and  Apuleius 
show  that  highway  robbers  were  numerous,  and  we  possess  a 
marble  on  which  the  good  people  of  Mehadia  on  the  Danube,  sent 
out  by  their  fellow-citizens,  have  engraved  their  gratitude  toward 
the  Divinities  of  the  Waters  for  having  brought  them  back  safe  and 
sound  into  their  city.^ 

III.   The  Decurions. 

We  have  just  seen  Pliny  proposing  to  Trajan  to  constrain 
the  decurions  from  subscribing  to  loans  of  which  they  had  no 
need.  It  is  the  idea  of  placing  in  the  care  of  the  curiales  the 
burdens  of  cities,  w^hich  is  beginning  to  dawn  and  which  will  soon 


^  C  /.  i.,  vol.  iii.  No.  1,562,  in  the  year  150.  These  onerous  deputations  were  very 
frequent :  they  arrived  at  every  event  of  note  in  the  life  of  the  emperors,  or  at  each  dispute 
which  arose  hetw^een  quarrelsome  cities.  A  letter  has  recently  been  discovered  from  Antoninus 
to  the  Coroneians  thanking  them  for  having  tendered  their  condolence  for  the  death  of  Hadrian 
and  their  felicitations  for  the  adoption  of  Marcus  Aurehus.  In  another  he  reminds  them  that 
their  deputies  have  requested  him  to  decide  between  them  and  the  Thespians  on  a  matter  of 
some  plethra  of  pasturage.     {Bull,  de  Corresp.  hellen.  for  1881,  p.  456.) 
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render  their  condition  deplorable/  Already  they  summon  to  the 
senate-house  more  than  the  prescribed  number  of  members,  and 
these  members  must  pay  for  an  honour  which  they  have  not  always 
.elicited  Plinv  sees  in  this  exaction  a  soui'ce  of  revenue  for  the 
cities  and  wishes  to  make  it  a  legal  prescript.  -  In  certain  towns 
of  the  province,''  he  says,  ^' the  decurions  are  obhged,  on  their 
admission  to  the  senate,  to  give-some,  1,000,  others,  1>,000  denarn 
It  pertains  to  vou,  sir,  to  make  a  general  law.-Xo.  Ihe  safest 
way  is  to  folloV  the  custom  of  each  town,  especially  regarding 
those  who  are  made  decurions  against  their  wish." 

'^The  law  of  rompey,  observed  in  Bitliynia,  requires  the  age 
of  thirtv  vears  in  order  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  magistracy 
and  enter  the  senate.  But  an  edict  of  Augustus  lias  permitted 
fulfilling  the  inferior  magistracies  at  twenty-two  y(^ars.  I  have 
concluded  from  this,  that  those  who  attain  to  these  duties  at  that 
a-e  ou-ht  to  sit  in  the  municipal  senate.  But  what  shall  be  done 
with  r(-ard  to  others  who,  having  the  age  prescribed  for  the  magis- 
trades,  ^have  not  obtained  them?^-Close  the  senate-house  to  them." 
IT.  Fiiiiht  of  Citbtmhip, 

''  To  obtain  the  right  of  citizenship  in  a  town  it  is  necessary, 
by  the  law  of  Pompev,  to  be  a  native  of  the  province.  Many  of 
the  decurions  belong  to  other  countries.  Should  they  be  excluded 
from  the  senate-house  ?-^'o;  but  see  to  it  that,  in  the  future,  the 

law  is  better  observed." 

Y.   The  Defender  of  the  State. 

In  some  towns  we  already  find  ill-defined  offices  which  will 
become  that  of  the  defensor  eivitatls,  whose  importance  is  so  great 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  ^^  Byzantium  has  a  legionary 
centurion  to  watch  over  its  privileges.  Juliopolis  of  Bithynia 
desires  of  you  the  same  favour.— Byzantium  is  a  great  city,  where 
a  large  number  of  strangers  land.  A  guardian  of  its  rights  is 
neces^iry  to  it.  If  I  give  one  to  Juliopolis  all  the  small  towns 
will  want  one.  It  pertains  to  you  to  keep  watch  that  no  injury 
be  done  to  the  cities  in  your  government." 

^  In  the  third  century  the  decurions  were  geneaiUy  called  curiales.     (Ilenzen,  No.  6,414, 

and  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  v.  No.  335). 

^  Epist.  X.  83.      Those  whom  their  fortune  and  hirth  designated  to  hll  tliem,  as,  at  Rome, 

the  sons  of  senators. 
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'  It  has  been  seen  above  that  Amisus  had  an  ecdicus,  a  sort  of 
town  advocate  or  tribune  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  its  interests 
before  the  governor.^ 

YI.  Religious  questions. 

^^May   a  temple   of   Cybele   at    Nicomedia   be   removed  ?— Yes. 


^-  ./^^^ 


iJas-reUef  coujiecraied  to  Cybele.- 

The  provincial  soil  is  not  capable  of  receiving  Eoman  consecrations." 

^*  I   am  asked  to  transfer  tombs.     At   Eome  a   decision   of  the 

pontiffs   is   required.      What   must   I   do   here  ? — Grant    or    refuse, 

^  There  is  found  in  an  inscription  of  Hadrian  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  586)  the  name  of  defensor, 
but  witli  the  meaning  of  advocate  pleading  for  the  interests  of  the  town.  The  tKhKoq  was,  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  town  advocate  {ad  Famil.,  xiii.  56,  and  aj).  Waddhigton,  the  inscription 
of  Cibyra,  No.  1 ,212).  The  avvhKog  was  a  citizen  sent  oh  extraordinary  occasions  to  the  emperor 
or  governor  for  a  special  affair.  (Digest,  1.  4,  18,  §  13).  In  this  passage  it  ia  said: 
Defensores  quos  Grccci  syndicos  appellaiit.     Cf.  Waddington,  ad  n.  628  and  1,175 

'  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voy.  arch,  en  Grece,  etc.,  pi.  44,  tig.  1. 
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according  to  justice.      It   ^vould  be  too  hard   to  require  provincials 
to  come  and  consult  Roman  pontiffs  in  this  matter." 

"I  have  found  a  ruined  house  in  which  to  put  the  bath  of 
the  Prusans.  The  proprietor  chose  to  build  a  temple  to  Claudius 
in  it,  but  nothing  is  left  of  it.-Put  the  bath  in  this  house,  unless 
the  temple  has  been  built,  for,  even  though  it  may  have  dis- 
appeared, the  place  remains  sacred."  ,      •   ,    • 

"  It  is   said,  sir,  that   a  woman   and   her   sons  were  buried   in 
the  same   place    where    your   statue  is   set  up.     The   statue  is   in   a 
librarv,   the  burial   places  in  a  large  court  surrounded  by  galleries 
I  be-^vou  to  enlighten   me   as   to   judging   this   affair."     It  might 
have"  been   a   gi-ave   matter   indeed,    under   another    prince    for    an 
accusation  of   high-treason   might  have   arisen   from   it.      Trajan   is 
vexed   that   he   should   be   thought   capable    of    authorizing   it    and 
replies  •    "  You   should    not    have   hesitated   about   such  a   question, 
for  vou  know  verv  well  that  I  do  not  propose  to  make  my  name 
resp;cted   by   terror   and   by   judgments   of   majesty.      Dismiss    thi« 
accusation,  which  I  shtdl  not  allow." 

Til.  Mill  fan/  Discipline.  ,■       ^ 

» Should  the   prison   be   guarded  by   soldiers,   or,   according  to 
custom,    bv   public   slaves?      I   have   stationed   both.-Tlmt   is    no 
well.     Usage  must  be  adhered  to,  and  the  soldier  must  not  be  sent 

away  from  his  flag."      '  ,  •,     .      i  ij;»^a 

"The  prefect  of  the  Pontic  coast,  who  has  only  twelve  soldiers, 
asks  for  more.-Xo.  All  the  chiefs  wish  to  extend  their  command, 
and  small  garrisons  destroy  the  military  spirit."  _,    ^    ,    ,,  ,  ^ 

u  SlavL  have  been  found  among  the  recruits.     What  shall  be 
done   with    them?-If   they   have   been   chosen    the   f^^^*   ^^    -* 
the   recniiting-officer ;    if   they   have   been   f imnshed  as   substxtut 
vou   must   punish   those   whose   places  they   fill ;    if,  k--ng   their 
condition,  they  have  come  and  offered  themselves,  punish  them. 
Till.    Civil  Discipline. 

-  In  mauv  to^.^s,  persons  condemned  to  the  mines  or  to  com- 
bat as  gladiators,  are  serving  as  public  slaves,  some  of  them  with 
wa^es.  What  is  to  be  done  ?-Execute  the  sentences  except  m 
the  case  of  those  whose  condemnation  dates  back  more  than  twenty 

^^""''^'A    man    wlio    was    sentenced     to    perpetual    banishment    by 
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Bassus  has  remained  in  the  province  without  making  use  of  the 
right  given  him  by  a  senatus-consultuni,  after  the  rescinding  of 
the  acts  of  Bassus,  to  claim  within  two  years  a  new  judgment. — 
He  has  disobeyed  the  law;  send  him  to  the  prefects  of  the 
prnetorium  for  a  more  rigorous  punishment." 

^^  Those  assuming  the  to^a  virilis,  marrying,  inaugurating  some 
public  work,  or  entering  on  the  exercise  of  a  magistracy,  are 
accustomed  to  invite  the  decurions  and  many  people — sometimes 
more  than  1,000  persons— and  to  give  each  one  a  denarius  or  two. 
I  am  afraid  these  re-unions  are  assemblies  forbidden  bv  vour  edicts. 
— You  are  right.  But  I  have  made  choice  of  your  prudence  to 
reform  all  the  abuses  of  this  province." 

^'A  great  fire  has  devastated  Nicomedia.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  establish  a  society  of  150  artisans,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  looking  after  fires  ? — Xo ;  corporations  are  good  for 
nothing." 

This  correspondence  disgusts  us  with  Pliny.  Timid,  undecided, 
hesitating  about  everything,  as  governor  of  a  groat  province  he 
makes  a  sorry  figure.^  Trajan,  on  the  contrary,  is  clear  and 
precise;  he  replies  like  an  experienced  and  just  master,  commands 
without  verbiage,  and  in  everything  makes  the  law  respected. 
Beneath  his  affectionate  words  to  ''  his  very  dear  Secundus,"  '^  one 
perceives  the  impatience  of  a  superior  whom  an  incapable  sub- 
ordinate disturbs  every  day  with  his  troubles.  But  what  especially 
results  from  this  correspondence  is  the  proof  of  the  imperial  omni- 
potence and  of  the  fearful  progress  that  the  central  government 
has  made.  It  is  true  that,  without  a  strong  general  administration, 
affairs  of  the  State  are  not  attended  to  and  local  affairs  run  the 
risk  of  being  slighted ;  but  to  invade  all  civil  rights,  such  as  the 
penal  right  of  cities,  the  administration  of  the  finances,  such  as 
that  of  highways  and  public  works,  was  too  much.  Already  one 
might  almost  say  that  a  paving-stone  in  the  provinces  could  not 
be  disturbed  without  a  petition  to  Eome,  as  when  it  was  a  question 
of  covering  a  muddy  stream  or  removing  a  dead  person  whose  tomb 


'  Yet  he  sought,  after  the  example  of  Cicero,  to  g-ive  counsel  to  a  governor.  Compare  the 
two  letters  (Pliny,  viii.  24,  and  Cicero,  Fp.  ad  Quint.,  i.  1 ),  and  you  have  the  measure  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  men. 

^  Pliny  the  Younger  was  called  C.  Plhnus  Ccscilius  Secundus:, 
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had  fallen  in ;    and  they  sent  a  eonrier  to  the  prince  to  ask  what 

guard  they  should  place  at  the  door  of  a  prison. 

Thus"^  the    emperor    makes   the   law,    and,    by   himself    or    his 

lieutenants,    decides   the    particular   cases;    he   governs   the   Empire, 

and   we   may   say   that    he   administers  the   cities,   for   he  does  not 

hesitate    to   look    into    all 
their    affairs:    that    these 
towns  are    simply  munici- 
palities  fallen    under    the 
power   of   Kome    by    con- 
quest,  or  cities  allied  and 
free  joined  to  the  Empire 
by  a  treaty.     Trajan,  it  is 
true,    respects    their    laws 
and    their    privileges, 
because  he  is  shrewd  and 
wise  ;  but  his  legate  does 
not  doubt  that  the  prince 
might   change  ever^'thing. 
After  reading  this  official 
correspondence,    we    easily 
form  an  idea  of  what  the 
Empire  will  become  when 
the    emperor     instead     of 
being  Trajan  is  Commodus 
or    Elagabaliis.      We    are 
as  vet  onlv  in  the  second 
century,    and    we    behold 


Trajan  rrowTif^d  witli  Laurel,  wearing  the 
paludrmentum.^ 


the  dawning  of  the  evil  which  is  to  undermine  the  Empire. 
Trajan  speaks  of  persons  who  are  made  to  enter  the  senate  against 
their  will,'-  and  Pliny  already  regards  the  municipal  magistrates 
as  serv^ants  of  the  public  service. 

It   will   be    said   that    Pliny    had   a    special    mission,'   that,    as 
Libo   will   have   under   Marcus   Aurelius,^    he   had   obtained    of   the 

'  Cameo.     Sarcionvx  of  three  lavers.  J^in.  hy  1^.     Cabinet  de  France,  Xo.  240. 

2  .  .  .  .  Quiinritifmnt  (1ecunone.<<  a'\^ny.  Epi'^t.,\U):    That  often  ocrurred  :    the  law  of 

Malaga  takes  prevision  of  the  case. 

'  Borghesi,  (Euvren,  vol.  v.  407  -4b">. 

*  Se  scriptnrum  p^»e  si  quid  foiie  diihitaref  (( 'aplto,  Verus,  t)). 
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emperor  authority  to  ask  his  advice  in  doubtful  cases ;  that, 
finally,  all  the  legates  did  not  overwlielm  tlie  })rincc  with  so 
numerous  letters.  This  mav  be  so,  but  we  cannot  affirm  it,  since 
the  official  correspondence  has  perished,  with  a  single  exooption, 
that  of  the  governor  of  Bithynia.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
emperor  decides  at  Eome,  or  the  proconsul  declares  it  on  the 
spot,  the  result  is  the  same :  the  dependence  of  the  provincials. 
Emperors  like  Caligula  and  IS^ero,  entirely  occupied  with  their 
pleasures,  allow  things  to  go  as  they  will ;  princes  like  Tiberius 
and  Vespasian,  who  found  tlie  task  of  governing  the  Empire 
sufficiently  burdensome,  gave  no  thought  to  the  petty  details  of 
the  administration  of  cities.  Trajan,  a  man  accustomed  to  command 
and  discipline,  wished  to  have  everything  in  order,  and  this  led 
him  to  look  after  evervthin*]:.  He  has  alreadv  created  the  cifrafors 
to  control  the  finances  of  certain  towns ;  he  sent  commissioners 
extraordinary  to  suppress  abuses  in  them.  This  was  well.  But 
these  measures  placed  the  government  on  a  path  where  it  will 
easily  proceed  until  it  comes  to  interfere,  according  to  its  good 
pleasure,  with  the  smallest  affairs,  and  check  their  progress.  A 
freedman  of  Vespasian  offers  to  the  Cierites  to  construct  at  his 
expense  a  hall  of  re-union  for  their  Augustales,  on  condition  that 
they  give  him  the  ground.  The  municipal  council  cedes  the  land, 
but  the  consent  of  the  curator  is  requisite,  and  that  official  occupies 
ten  months  in  forwarding  it-^ 

The  most  important  of  Pliny's  letters  relates  to  the  Christians. 
They  had  not  justified  the  fears  at  first  inspired  by  their  adoration 
of  the  crucified,  which  had  appeared  to  some  a  menace  of  revolt. 
S.  Paul  had  preached  submission  to  authority,  ^'to  the  prince 
who  is  the  minister  of  God,"  and  S.  Peter  wrote :  "  Honour  all 
men."-  The  Church  did  not  even  labour  directly  to  destroy 
slavery,  that  foundation  of  pagan  society.  Believers  had  slaves, 
and  Christian  slaves,  to  whom  Peter  said :  ''  Servants,  be  in  sub- 
jection to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle,  but  also  to  the  froAvard.""^  They  accordingly  lived  peaceably 
and  retired,  multiplying  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  by  virtue  of  that 

^  Egger,  Evamen  de.<!  hi.<t.  d^Aufju-^te,  p.  300. 
^  Romans,  xiii.  1-7,  and  I.  Peter,  ii.  1.3,  ii.  17. 
=*  Ibid..  1j=:.  and  Paul.  Cohssians,  iii.  22-24, 
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charity  which  revealed  to  them  brethren  in  all  the  unfortunate. 
But  the  essential  condition  of  their  religion  was  prayer  in  common. 
Xow  Trajan  did  not  like  associations;^  we  have  just  seen  that  he 
would  have  none,  not  even  against  conflagrations,  and  that  too 
great  re-unions,  though  for  a  festival,  were  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  him.  He  perceived,  without  being  able  to  account  for  it, 
a  secret  power,  as  it  were,  undermining  Eoman  society,  and  his 
letters  bear  traces  of  the  irritation  he  felt  against  everything  which 
sought  to  go  out  of  the  established  order.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  secret  agapw  of  the  Christians  appeared  to 
him  to  be  dangerous.  Besides,  one  is  forced  to  repeat,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  enactments  of  this  time,  an  attack  against  the  gods 
of  Rome  was  an  insult  to  the  emperor,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  politics  and  religion,  tlie  unbelievers  in  the 
apotheosis  of  the  prince  became  rebels  against  his  authority.  It  is 
always  so.  Too  often  the  present  and  the  future  are  two  mortal 
enemies,  which  in  the  eternal  transformation  of  things  come  into 
collision  and  combat.  The  old  world,  destined  to  perish,  wrathfully 
defends  itself  against  that  whicli  attacks  and  will  soon  destroy  it. 
The  hemlock  of  Socrates,  the  cross  of  S.  Peter,  the  stake  of  John 
Huss,  the  pillory  of  the  Puritans,  the  Bastille  of  the  Liberals,  have 
had  victims,  but  also  triumphant  deaths.  Trajan,  narrow-minded 
and  harsh,  like  all  that  Roman  race,  despite  his  real  greatness,  was 
an  enemy  of  novelty,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  what  was 
then  coming.  It  would  even  be  a  matter  of  profound  astonishment 
to  see  men  such  as  Tacitus,  Trajan,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  ]\[arcus 
Aurelius,  unable  to  perceive  the  immense  revolution  which  was  in 
preparation,  if  all  hist(M'y  did  not  testify  to  the  ignorance  in  which 
the  rulers  of  the  day  persist  touching  the  powers  that  will  rule 
on  the  morrow. 

*^It  is.  Sir,  a  rule  wliich  I  prescribe  to  myself,  to  consult  you 
upon  all  difficult  occasions.  I  have  never  been  present  at  the 
resolutions  taken  concerning  the  Christians,  therefore  I  know  not 
for   what   causes    or   how  far  they  may  be  objects  of   punishment. 

^  He  forbade  them  all Secunthim  mandata  tua,  says  Pliny,  hetcerias  esse  vetueram. 

Yet  he  reorganized  one  of  them  at  Rome.  But  it  was  the  f^iiild  of  bakers :  "  By  an  admirable 
foresight,"  says  Aurel.  Victor  (de  C<bs.,  13),  "  and  in  order  to  maintain  perpetual  plenty  at 
Rome,  he  re-estabhshed  and  consolidated  \\\^  pistorum  collegium^  On  the  right  of  association 
and  the  colleges  or  corporations  of  the  Romans,  see  chap.  Ixxxiii.  §  3, 


IS'or  have  I  hesitated  a  little  in  considering  whether  the  difference 
of  age  should  not  make  some  variation  in  our  procedures.  Are 
those  who  repent  to  be  pardoned?  Must  they  be  punished  for  the 
name,  although  otherwise  innocent?  I  have  pursued  this  method. 
I  have  asked  them  if  they  were  Christians,  and  to  those  who  have 
avowed  the  profession  I  have  put  the  same  question  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  and  have  enforced  it  by  threats  of  punishment. 
When  they  have  persevered,  I  have  put  my  threats  into  execution. 
For,  whatever  their  confession  might  be,  their  audacious  behaviour 
and  immovable  obstinacy  required  absolute  punishment.  Some  who 
were  infected  with  the  same  kind  of  madness,  but  were  Roman 
citizens,  have  been  reserved  by  me  to  be  sent  to  Rome.^ 

•^  An  information  without  a  name  was  put  into  my  hands  con- 
taining a  list  of  many  persons  who  deny  that  they  are,  or  ever 
were.  Christians;  for,  repeating  the  form  of  invocation  after  me, 
they  called  upon  the  gods,  and  offered  incense  and  made  libations 
to  your  image ;  and  they  uttered  imprecations  against  Christ,  to 
which  no  truc^  Christian,  as  they  affirm,  can  be  compelled  by  any 
punishment  whatever.  I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  release  them. 
Others  of  them  have  said  tliat  thev  were  Christians,  and  liave 
immediatelv  afterward  denied  it  bv  eonfessiiifir  that  thev  had 
entirelv  renounced  the  error  several  years  before.  All  these  wor- 
shipped  your  image  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  they  even 
vented  imprecations  against  Christ. 

^'  They  affirmed  that  tlie  sum  total  of  their  fault,  or  of  their 
error,  consisted  in  assembling  upon  a  certain  stated  day  before  it 
was  light  to  sing  alternately  among  themselves  hymns  to  Christ 
as  to  a  god ;  binding  themselves  by  oath  not  to  steal  nor  to  rob, 
not  to  commit  adultery  nor  break  their  faitli  when  plighted,  nor  to 
deny  the  deposits  in  their  hands  whenever  called  upon  to  restore 
them.  These  ceremonies  performed,  they  usually  departed,  and 
came  together  again  to  take  a  repast,  the  meat  of  wliich  was 
innocent  ^  and  eaten  promiscuously ;  but  they  liad  desisted  from 
this     custom     since     my     edict,     wherein     by    your    commands    I 


^  The  rig-ht  of  appealing  to  the  emperor  was  the  most  important  of  the  privileges  which 
remained  to  the  citizens, 

*  Cibum  ijinoxium,  to  reply  to  tlie  accusation  often  brought  against  Jews  of  immolating 
children, 
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had  prohibited  all  assemblies.  From  these  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  more  necessary  to  try  to  gain  the  truth,  even  by 
torture,  from  two  women  who  were  said  to  officiate  at  then- 
worship  But  I  could  discover  only  an  obstinate  kind  of  supersti- 
tion carried  to  great  excess.  And,  therefore,  postponing  any 
resolution  of  my  own,  I  have  waited  the  result  of  your  judgment. 
To  me  an  affair  of  this  sort  seems  wortliy  of  your  consideration, 
principally  from  the  multitude  iuAolved  in  the  danger.  For  many 
persons  of  all  a-es,  of  all  degrees,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  already 
and  will  be  constantly  brouglit  into  danger  by  these  accusations. 
Nor  is  this  superstitious  contagion  confined  only  to  the  cities ;  it 
spreads  itself  through  tlie  villages  and  the  country.'^ 

As  a  good  courtier,  Pliny  adds  that  the  evil  may  be  stopped, 
that  it  is  so  already,  since  the  deserted  temples  behold  the  crowd 
returning,  the  sacred  rites  are  again  performed,  and  the  victims, 
which  hitherto  had  few  purchasers,  are  now  sold  everywhere ;  and, 
like  an  honest  man  who  would  not  send  inoffensive  persons  to 
punishment,  he  asks  the  prince  to  grant  pardon  on  repentance. 

Trajan  does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  moved  by  the 
contradictory  picture  whicli  his  legate  had  sketched :  this  impious 
contagion  which  was  reaching  the  towns  and  hamlets,  this  new  life 
which  was  displaying  itself  in  the  temples ;  and  he  refused  to  take 
any  general  measures.  *'In  an  affair  of  this  general  nature,"  he 
says,  ^'it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  settled  form.  The 
Christians  need  not  be  sought  after.  If  they  are  brought  into 
your  presence  and  convicted  they  must  be  punished.  But  anony- 
mous informations  ouglit  not  to  have   the  least  weight  against  any 

crime  whatever." 

This  sentim(^nt  was  so  thoroughly  "Roman  that  two  persons  of 
consular  rank,  of  very  peaceful  disposition,  express  themselves  on 
this  subject  in  the  same  fashion  at  two  centuries  distance  from  each 
other.  "Let  no  one,"  says  Cicero,  "have  peculiar  gods;  let  no 
one  introduce  new  or  strange  gods,  unless  they  have  been  admitted 
by  public  autlu.rity."^  And  under  Alexander  Severus,  Dion  Cassius 
makes  Maecenas  recommend  to  Augustus  to  punish  the  worshippers 


of  false  gods.- 


^  De  Leg.,  ii.  8 

« Ui.  ae. 


.  .  nisi  puhlice  ad.'^citos. 
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Like  orders,  called  forth,  by  similar  requests,  were  doubtless 
sent  elsewhere,  and  what  took  place  in  Bithynia  must  have  occurred 
in  other  provinces,  even  with  more  rigour  wherever  governors  were 
found  less  humane  and  populations  less  peaceable,  who  thought  they 
avenged  their  gods  by  crying  out  in  the  amphitheatre :  "  The 
Christians  to  the  beasts!"  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  Church  places 
under  this  reign  the  martyrdoms  of  S.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  of  S.  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem — martyrdoms  which  we  do 
not  recount,  because  the  internal  history  of  the  Church  cannot 
come  within  the  limits  of  this  general  history  of  the  Empire.^ 

The  two  letters  which  we  have  just  quoted  throw  light  on 
several  points.  Pliny,  born  under  Nero  before  the  burning  of 
Rome,  a  lawyer,  jurisconsult,  senator,  and  consular,  mingling  in  all 
the  political  activity  of  his  time,  knew  very  imperfectly  Avhen  he 
arrived  in  Bithynia  Avhat  a  Christian  was — a  proof  that  there  had 
never  been  as  yet  any  legal  information  against  them,  any  solemn 
decision  or  general  persecution.^  It  is  because  they  and  he  in 
spirit  belonged  to  two  different  worlds,  and  while  speaking  the 
same  language  could  not  comprehend  each  other.  Hence,  I  am 
assured  that  Trajan,  the  rigorous  guardian  of  military  and  civil 
discipline,  sent  a  Christian  to  punishment  with  no  more  hesitation 
and  remorse  than  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  a  refractory  soldier 
or  of   a   fugitive   slave.^      These  cruelties  are  revolting   to  us,  and 


'  There  are,  besides,  g-reat  doubts  with  reference  to  the  Acts  of  S.  Ignatius,  which  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  up  very  long  after,  according  to  Uhlhorn,  in  the  sixth  century  (cf.  C.  I.  L., 
vol.  iii.  p.  103),  and  the  authenticity  of  liis  Letters  is  open  to  much  dispute. 

^  We  have  seen,  pp.  506  sq.,  what  the  persecution  under  Xero  was ;  under  Domitian 
there  was  a  legal  condemnation  of  certain  citizens  who,  not  belonging  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
judaized,  that  is,  abandoned  the  national  faith  ;  the  words  of  Pliny  prove  that,  among  these 
judaizers,  were  included  the  Christians,  since  he  condemned  some  before  having  received  Trajan's 
reply.  This  prince  was  the  first  to  withdraw  from  the  Christians,  without  distinction  of 
origin,  the  privilege  of  the  legal  tolerance  under  whicli  the  sectaries  of  foreign  religions 
existed  ;  but  there  was,  under  him,  no  search,  no  inquisitio;  they  punislied  the  public  mayiifes- 
tation,  which  was  of  itself  alone  a  public  revolt  against  the  law  and  the  magistrates.  Hence 
tliere  was  only  a  small  number  of  martyrs  until  the  great  persecution  of  Decius  (Origen,  Adv. 
Cels.,  iii.  8).  Even  then,  a  church  so  flourishing  as  that  at  Alexandria  only  reckoned  seventeen 
martyrs — eleven  men  and  six  women  (Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL,  vl.  41),  and  in  almost  every  time 
the  remains  of  the  victims  could  be  rescued. 

^  The  number  of  the  condemned  must  have  been  very  small,  for  neither  Tertullian  {Apol., 
v.),  nor  Melito  (Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL,  iv.  26),  nor  Lactantius  {de  Morte  persecutorum,  chap, 
iii.),  counted  Trajan  among  the  persecutors.  From  Domitian,  says  Lactantius  (ibid.),  to 
Decius,  niulti  ac  boni  principes  Romani  imperii  clarum  reghnenque  tenuerunt.  Christian  inscrip- 
tions dating  back  with  certainty  to  the  third  century,  that  is,  one  century  after  Trajan,  are  yet 
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these  violations  of  the  rights  of  conscience  make  us  indignant ;  but 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  contemporaries  of  Trajan  thought 
as  he  did  and  could  not  think  otherwise:  that  to  them  the 
Christians  were  rebels,  and  that,  in  fact,  these  men  who  were  going 
to  break  up  the  old  order  of  things  were  the  greatest  revolutionists 
the  world  had  yet  seen.     We   are  with  them   against   their   perse- 


^'^        -   -    i  AVI 


Tomb  at  Delphi  (Lebas  and  Waddington,  op.  cit.,  pi.  39). 


cutors,  though  with  grief  obliged  to  say  that  they  experienced  the 
lot  of  all  reformers,  that  which  they  themselves  afterwards  inflicted 
on  whoever  undertook  to  replace  the  old  law  by  a  new  one.^  Is 
it  very  long  since  to  act  as  did  the  Christians  of  Pliny,  with  other 
ideas,  ceased  to  expose  persons  to  the  same  peril? 

Trajan,  who  inscribes  on  the  penal  code  of  Eome  a  new  crime, 
that  of   Christianbing,  attempts  at  the  same  time  to  consolidate  the 

very  rare.     {Comptes  rendus  de  tAcad.  des  inscr.,  1867,  p.  168.)     M.  de  Rossi  dates  two  of 
tUe'm  in  107  and  110.     (Inscr.  Christ,  ant.,  2  and  3.)  .  o  l 

'  TertuUian  expressly  says :  Sacrilegii  et  majestatis  ret  convenxmur.  Summa  h<Bc  causa 
unmo  tota  est  iApoL,  x.).'  It'nuist  be  added  that  the  law  of  majesty  did  not  only  'nyolve  tbe 
penalty  of  death,  but  abo  tortnre.  ( Paulus,  Sent,  y.  'iD,  §  2.)  Besides  lertnian  well  nnder- 
stands'that  these  two  societies  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other.  "The  emperors 
says  he  "  would  hay e  belieyed  in  Christ,  had  not  Cfesars  been  necessary  to  the  world,  or  if 
they  could ,haye  been  at  once  Christian  and  Caesar.  ,  .  .  .  St  aut  C^sares  non  essent  sc^cuh 
necessani,  aut  si  et  christiani potuissent  esse  Ccesares''  {AjwL,  xxi.). 
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masters  of  Olympus  upon  their  crumbling  thrones.  In  a  long 
inscription  recently  discovered,  we  have  proof  of  his  solicitude  to 
restore  to  the  ancient  gods  their  honours  and  to  an  old  institution 
its  authority.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Delphi  was  very  poor, 
although  the  domain  of  tlie  temple  was  very  rich,  since  a  single 
one  of  its  forests  of  olives,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Parnassus,  yields 
to-day  an  annual  revenue  of  70,000  drachmas.  But  this  domain 
had  been  invaded  on  all  sides  by  neighbouring  cities,  despite  a 
solenm  judgment  of  the  amphictyons  who,  IDO  years  before  our 
era,  had  fixed  its  limits.  Trajan  cliarged  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Empire  to  have  the  amphictyonic  decision  respected  as 
sovereign  law,  to  restore  to  the  god  his  property,  and  to  set  in 
place  again  the  twenty-six  consecrated  boundaries.^  -Was  this 
pious  zeal  on  his  part  ?  Xot  at  all.  Apollo  and  his  associate 
divinities  were  to  him  perfectly  indifferent.  But,  after  the  example 
of  Augustus  and  Vespasian,  he  considered  the  official  religion  as 
a  necessity  of  public  order.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  conservator, 
and  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise. 


IV. — The  Parthian  War. 

After  a  few  years  Trajan  thought  he  had  gained,  by  his 
labours  in  time  of  peace,  the  right  to  return  to  his  military  tastes, 
and  to  revive  his  Dacian  triumphs  by  new  victories.  Old  age  was 
approaching.  He  was  fifty-nine,  or  it  may  be,  sixty-two  years 
old.  If  he  did  not  now  take  up  arms  again  he  never  would,  and 
his  glory  would  be  limited.  Britain  w^as  too  narrow  a  theatre, 
good  for  Claudius ;  the  Germans  .afforded  no  pretext  for  any  war ; 
Dacia  was  becoming  Latinized  peaceably,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Caledonia  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  no  field  of  battle  pre- 
sented itself  where  any  far-sounding  exploit  could  be  performed. 
On  the  soutli  bank  of  the  :\rediterrauean  the  Empire  had  reached 
an  impassable  frontier,  the  desert.  There  was  then  nothing  to  be 
done,  either  in  Europe  or  in  Africa ;  at  least,  he  thought  so.     There 


^  Woscber,  Mem.  des  Sav.  etr.  de  VAcad.  des  tmcr.,  pp.  54  ^vy.,  and  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  566, 
Cf.  Additam.,  p.  1)87. 
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remained  Asia.  In  this  direction  one  might  find  to  accomplish 
what  complaisant  history  styles  great  deeds  :  for  instance,  to  make 
Armenia  an  outpost  against  Asiatic  barbarism,  as  Dacia  was  against 
European ;  to  subdue  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  as  the  Ehine 
and  the  Danube  had  been ;  in  a  word,  to  finish  in  the  East  the 
work  of  consolidating  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  It  vras  the 
reasoning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan;  but  for  him  war  was  above  all 
things   an   ardent   desire   for   glory,"    and   he    was   right   m   having 

himself    represented,    on    his    arch   of   triumph, 
sacrificing   to   Mars:    it   was  the  god  whom  he 

had  best  served. 

The  motive  of  the  expedition  was  an 
attempt  of  the  Arsacida!  to  re-establish  their 
influence  in  Armenia.  Chosroes  had  succeeded 
in  placing  his  nephew  Exedares  on  the  throne 
of  this  country,  which  the  Romans  wished  to 
keep  under  their  influence  at  least;  and  Trajan 
had  not  forgotten  that  at  the  court  of  Ctesiphon 
they  had  doubtless  lent  an  ear  to  the  over- 
tures of  Decebalus  to  form  a  vast  coalition, 
which  would  have  menaced  the  Empire  in  Asia 
while  the  Uaciaus  should  attack  it  in  Europe. 
The    emperor    went   during    the    winter   of    113 

to    Athens,   where    Chosroes,   disturbed   by    the 

Traian  offering  a  Sacrifice  magnitude  of  the  preparations  which  threatened 
to  Mais.^  ^^^^^    ^^^jjj    j^jij^    .^   humble    embassy    with    rich 

presents,  limiting  his  demand  to  a  reciuest  that  the  Eoman  should 
crant  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  another  of  his  nephews, 
Parthainasiris.  The  emperor  sent  back  the  embassy  and  the  pre- 
sents, and  said  that  he  would  make  known  his  answer  when  he 
should  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  At  the  opening  of  the 
year  114  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  and  that  all  the  capitals  might 
possess  trophies  of   his  Dacian  war  he  deposited  in   the   temple   of 

•.'...  T,-  c  Ay,mi,.  coJ,c  i.,9„,if  ,  Won.  Ixviii.  17).  Dierauer  <  Oe.c^  '^"J.'^J^'' 
combats  very  justly  the  motives  wh.ch  Merlvale  assigns  for  the  "'.P^'l"^  °J  ^rajan  .0  .be 
East  and  which  the  English  historian  draws  chiefly  from  the  fear  inspired  m  th  s  ?'"<:«  by 
The  Chrt  ians,  about  whom  ho  hardly  concerned  hi.naelf,  and  by  .he  Jews,  to  whom  he  gave 

no  attention.  .      ,       .     ,     ,  ^      i „.,♦:„« 

^  Fragment  of  a  bas-reUef  of  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  now  in  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
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Jupiter  Kasios   some    offerings    which  Hadrian   celebrated   in  Greek 


verses. 


The  military  events  of  the  years  114-117  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  and  the  chronology  of  the  Parthian  campaigns  is 
uncertain.  Trajan  had  first  to  re-establish  discipline  in  the  lax 
and  seditious  legions  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  He  applied  his 
customary  severity,  and  everything  yielded  to  this  energetic  hand. 
He   entered    on   the    campaign   in   the   very   heart   of   summer,   and 


i^f-j^kc\-:f; 


Fortress  serving  as  Treasury  and  Tomb  to  the  Kings  of  Armenia.^ 

ascended  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Armenia  Major.  In 
his  first  letter,  Parthamasiris  had  assumed  the  title  of  king;  it 
was  sent  back  without  reply  ;  in  a  second  he  suppressed  the  title, 
but  asked  that  they  should  send  the  governor  of  Cappadocia  to 
treat  with  him.  The  emperor  summoned  him  to  come  himself. 
The  Armenian  hesitated  to  confide  himself  to  the  Eoman  good 
faith,  yet,  as  the  legions  still  continued  advancing,  he  came  to  the 
camp,  saluted  the  emperor  seated  upon  his  tribunal  with  the  entire 
army  drawn  up  behind  him,  laid  down  at  his  feet  the  crown  which 

'  Anthol.  palut.,  vi.  332. 

'  To-day  Ani,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Euphrates  {Kara-su)  and  anciently 
called  Camacha,  "  the  corpse."  The  remains  of  Roman,  ramparts  are  seen  there.  (Texier, 
ArmSnie,  pi.  16  or  16.) 
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he  had  upon  his  head,  and  erect,  silent,  with  the  grave  dignity  of 
the  Orientals,  waited  nntil  Trajan  should  permit  him  to  take  up 
his  diadem.  At  the  sight  of  this  Arsaeid,  of  this  uncrowned  lung 
who  seems  to  them  a  captive,  the  soldiers  sent  np  an  im.nense 
.hout  as  after  a  victory,  and  proclain.ed  their  genera  nnperator^ 
The  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  ean,p,  was  roqumd  to  set  forth 
his   reque^t^.     "But   I   have  not   been  conquered!"    cnes   he  I 

have  not  been  made  prisoner !  It  is  of  my  own  free-will  that 
I  have  come,  in  the  expectation  that  my  kingdom  wou  d  be  ren- 
.lered  to  me  bv  vou.  as  it  was  to  Tiridates  by  ^ero"  "Ar.nema," 
replies  Trajan:  ''belongs  to  Eome,  and  shall  have  a  Eoman 
Jvernor "  Some  Armenians  and  Tarthians  had  accon.panied  the 
;.ince   to   the   cau,p.      Trajan   retained   the   first   as   being    already 

his     subjects,    and     suffered    Parthamasiris    to 
lead  awav   the   others,  giving    them    an    escort 
to    prevent  them  from    holding  communication 
with  any  one.     We  do  not  know  in  detail  what 
afterwards    took    place.      l^utropins    speaks    of 
the   murder   of   Parthamasiris,   and   in   a   frag- 
ment discovered   on   a  palimpsest    a    friend   of 
Marcus     Aurelius     said:     "It    is    difficult    to 
excuse  Trajan   in  the    matter  of   the   death  of 
this  king.     Doubtless  he  perished  justly  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
which  he  had  excited;  but,   for  the  honour  of  Home,  it  would  have 
been    preferable    that    this   suppliant   should    return    without    harm 
than    suffer    a    merited    punishment.'"      Was    I>arthamasiris    slam 
while   attemi.ting   to   esea],e   from   his  escort,  or  did  they  feign  an 
attack  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  rid  of  him?     We  do  not 
know  ■    but  it  is  clear  that,  if  he  did  not  fall  into  an  ambush  on 
his  departure,  he  fell  into  one  on  his  arrival.     This  fashion  of  over- 
throwing a  king  had  nothing  heroic  in  it,   and  it  has  left  a  stain 
of  blood  on  the  hand  of  Trajan.     Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  saw 
it  then.     This  stranger  was  a  source  of  annoyance :  they  suppressed 
him-    the  political  morality  of  the  time  was  not  shocked,    and  the 
friend   of  ^^larcus   Aurelius   was   perhaps   alone  in  being  astonished 

Mdiore  tamen  Romanonnn  faimt  impune  supple.,  ahM,  quam  jure  supplich^m 
luissei.  'it 'is  a  fragment  of  Fronto,  the  friend  of  Mavcu,.  Aurelh...  ap.  Pnncp.a  /ustonce, 
p.  200  of  Ir?  n'orA-.'',  ed.  Naher,  1867. 
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Trajan  and  rartlianiasiris 

(Large  Bronze  of  the 

Cabinet  fie  France^ 


at  it.  They  even  dared,  at  Rome,  to  strike  a  medal  on  which 
Tarthamasiris  is  represented  hare-headed  and  hendinp;  the  knee, 
with  the  brief  and  disdainful  k'gend :  Rex  Parthus,  without  even 
the  name  of  his  kingdom.^ 

Trajan,  by  his  renown  and  by  the  imposing  mass  of  his  forces, 
caused   such    consternation   tliat   the   peopk^s    ami    kings,    from    tlie 
Euplirates    to    the    Caucasus   and    from    the  Euxine   to   the   Caspian, 
sul)mitted  without  combat.      For  two   centui-ies  Rome  liad  dreamed 
of    this    conquest,    and    with   reason,    for   it    would    liave    given   the 
key    to    one    of   tlie   gates    of    Asia,    tlie    CViucasus,    wlio.^    narrow 
defih's^  are  so  easy  to  rend(>r  impassibk^  and  it  would  have  assured 
in  Armenia  an  excellent  position  for  attack  or  defence.     In  Eome\s 
hands    the    lofty    mountains    of    this    country    would    have    become 
an  impregnable  fortress,  which  woidd  have  covered  Asia  Elinor  and 
even  Syria.     Well-established  forts  at  the  head  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euplirates  would   have   rendered   any   attack   against 
their   rich  provinces    impossible,    or   at    least    exceedinglv  dangerous 
for   the   assailant.      In   fact,    before    reaching    the    two   great   passes 
of   the   river  at  Thapsak  and  Zeugma,   where    the   last  hills  of   the 
Amanus-^  disappear,  a  Parthian    army  would   have   been   constrained 
to  march  along  the  foot  of  the  Arinenian  mountains,  at  the  constant 
risk  of  being  taken  in  flank  or  turned.     More  to  the  south  the  desert 
defends    Syria,    and    defended  it   well  until  tlu^    day   when   religious 
fanaticism  caused  an  unexpected  eneiny  to  issue  from  these  solitudes. 
The     occupation     of    Armenia    was     then     required     by    great 
interests,  and  Trajan   did  well— except  as  to  the  means  emploved^ 
to   settle  a   question  which   Pompey.   Ciesar,   Antony,   and  Augustus 
had  failed  to  solve— some  for  lack  of  time,  others  for  want  of  skill 
or   resolution.       But,   Win  more    important   this   acquisition  was,  the 

^  Colien,  ii..  Traj.,  Nos.  i>07  and  370.     See  the  coin  given  on  page  826. 

=  The  Caucasus,  whose  liighest  point,  the  Elbruz,  exceed.,  bv  nearlv  3.280  feet  the  lieight 
of  M,.nt  Rlanc,  has  scarcely  one  practicable  pass,  that  of  Danel,  whici;  attains,  at  Kreu.berir 
an  altitude  of  more  than  8,200  feet,  and  is  so  narrow  that  at  the  place  called  the  Cauca.Man' 
(.ates  It  IS  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  closed  by  gates  of  iron.  The  cluiin  falls,  at  its  two 
extremities,  into  the  Caspian  Sea  and  tlie  Black  Sea. 

'  Mount  Amauus,  whicli  runs  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  absolutelv  hems  in  \sia 
Minor,  only  leaving  two  narrow  passes  at  its  e.xtremities-on  the  sea,  the  Svrian  (^ates  • 
on  the  Euphrates,  the  Amanic  Gates.  Here  the  stream  scarcelv  makes  a' passage  for 
Itself  through  the  cataracts  between  tlie  Amanus  and  the  Taurus;  which  joins  on  to  the 
lofty  peaks  of  Armenia.  The  two  mountains  then  give  to  Asia  Minor  a  formidable 
rampart. 
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more  necessary  to  assure  it  to  the  Empire  by  giving  to  the  new 
riee  a  civil  and  military  organization  which  should  prompOy 
mak  Eomun.  and  by  employing  for  this  work   of   pat.ence   the 

rt.  refources,  and  t.me  which  Trajan  was  about  to  squander  .n 

"^""ZJl^TL    winter   of   114-115   at  Antioch,   which  dur.g 
H.  .St  was  lost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake:    a  great  number 
!    no  ^ble  persons  lo«t  their  lives  by  it;  the  consul,  w.th  Verg.hanu 
Pedo    was  seriously  injured,   and  Trajan  was   --  P--^-^"  .  ^^J 
ZL   without  doubt    attributed   this  disaster  to  ^^^11^ 
gods,    instated   by  the  impiety  of   the  Chnstxans,   and  S.  ^gnaUus 
I  ^       .f   Antioch    about  that  time  suffered  martyrdom.      Wc   have 
::'!     '^:  iid  not  hesit^e  to  consider  the  Chnst.ans  as  .bds 
and  when  th  V  n^ade  public  profession  of  their  faith,  as  rebels  who 
h  uld    be    punished.      He   did   not   then   experience   any    scruples 
et    a   people   convulsed    wUh   fear,    in  f^l^^::;^^"- 
his  -od.    the  populace,  and  the  detestable  laws  of  the  Empue. 

tn  Ihe  sprii  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  doubt  ess  at  Zeugma, 
and    proceeded    to    Edessa,    whose    prince   was   saved   by   his   son 
From   thi     town   he   sent  forw.rd  across  Mesopotamia  a  column  of 
L  1    :ur7led  by  Lusius  Quietus:    it  captured  the  stronghdd 
of  sZ  irf  which  commanded  the  road  from  the  desert.    He  himself 
rrid    4,bis,   ana    as   all  the    chiefs    of  this   region   were   at  war 
am  t   themselves   or   in   revolt    against    Chosroes.   he   was   able   to 
ra^the  borders  of  the  Tigris  without  difficulty,  opposite  Adiaben. 
It  was    here  that  Alexander  had  vanquished  Darius  and  conquered 
xZ     Tr   In  deli.^hted  to  follow  the  track  of  the  Macedonian  hero, 
Asia.      Xiajan  aeupuie  Ticrris   had   in   these 

Whose  good  fortune  he  hoped  to  attain.      The    T^g"^   J'^^ 
parts   a   broad    and  deep  channel ;    a  fleet  was  needed  to  cross  it 
parts   a    uiva  r  remiiuder   of    the   season   was 

and   to   insure   communications.     The  ^^^'^'''l"''''  .  •  ^ 

employed   in   constructing    in   the    forests   of    >s  isibis    boats   which 
w™r    taken  apart  and  carried  on  carts  to  the  points  selected  for  th 
rsa.-e      Astonished   at    .seeing   their   river  so  easily  overcome  and 
frbarrier  fallen,  the  barbarians  made  no  resistance  to  a  spirited 

.  ..cco^in,  ,0  .he  A.,  of  Mart,r.o.  of  S.  IgnaUus  ^-^  -J-^- J^^^tt 
Zt  rJ;:.      se,  eHo  .Itst  Voyage  of  S.  Paul.     Cf.  Dierauer.  p.  ^  No.  3. 
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assault  which  gave  to  the  Eomans  the  left  bank.  Although  this 
success  was  not  equivalent  to  the  victory  of  Arbela,  it  opened,  as 
that  did,  the  road  to  Babylon,  which  the  Parthians,  enfeebled  by 
their  feuds,  did  not  venture  to  blockade.  Trajan  entered  it  with 
the  title  of  Farthicus,  which  his  soldiers  bestowed  upon  him.  and 
sacrificed  to  tlie  manes  of  Alexandcn-  in  the  palace  where  the  hero 
had  expired.       This  was  in  the  year  116. 

Public  opinion  was  dazzled  by  these  facile  triumphs.  Every 
day  the  senate  learned  that  new  peoples  had  submitted  to  his  sway ; 
that    kings    consented    to    receive    their    crowns    from    him :     that 


Trophy  of  Victory  (^Ba.s-ielief  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  ut  Merida). 

countries  bearing  the  great  names  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Assyria,  which  recalled  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  Xerxes,  and 
Alexander,  were  subjects  of  his  Empire.  With  the  eagerness  of 
a  youthful  victor,  Trajan  hastened  to  declare  the  regions  traversed 
by  his  army  to  be  united  for  ever  to  the  domain  of  the  Eoman 
people.  Already  Armenia  formed  one  province :  he  made  two 
others  from  it — that  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the-  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  foot  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  that  of 
Assyria,  comprising  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Tigris  as  far  as  the 
chain  of  the  Zagros,  which  separates  it  from  Media.  At  the  same 
time  great  preparations  were  completed.  An  entire  fleet  brought 
down  the  Euphrates  was  dragged  to  the  Tigris,  across  the  isthmus 
which     extends     between     the     two     rivers,     in     order     to     attack 
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Ctt-iphon^  The  Partliians  defeiidea  tlunr  capital  no  hottov  tlian 
th.ir  provinces.  Chosroes  or  his  successor  Hed  to  the  interior  ot 
Media;  the  daughter  of  the  great  kin;^-  and  his  throne  of  n.assive  gok 

were  captured  at  Susa,  and 
Seleucia,  the  ancient  Greek 
capital,    opened    its    gates. 
]k[aster    of     the     principal 
places  of  Babylonia,  Trajan 
dc^scended  the  Tigris  with 
his  fl(H*t,  receiving  on  liis 
passage  the  submission   of 
the  chiefs  along  the  banks, 
and  arrived  at  the  Persian 
Gulf.       Here,      seeing      a 
vessel      setting      out      for 
India,    h(^    exclaimed: 
''\Yere  I  younger,  I  would 
give     to     Home     f<n'     its 
frontier    the   limits  of   the 
empire     of     Alexander  I '' 
And     the     Eternal     City, 
confident     as     its     prince, 
struck  medals  representing 
Armenia    overthrown    and 
trami)led    under     foot    by 
the      emperor,      or      two 
Partliians    seated    on    the 
ground,      having       before 
them     an     empty    quiver 


■•^v 


Trajan  wpurinj,^  a  Cuirasf^.- 

and  a  bow  unstrung.^  But  these  Parthians  were  going  to  rise, 
the  quiver  was  about  to  be  tilled,  the  bow  to  twang  again,  and 
the  victorious  emperor  will  hear,  even  in  his  camp,  the  whirr  of 
those  arrows  which  he  thought  he  had  broken. 

'  Or  more  precisely,  by  the  caual  called  Xahannalcha,  -  royal  river,"  which  extended  from 

the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  ' 

^  Statue  of  Parian  marble,  found  at  (labii.  ( Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Clarac,  No.  4S.)  llie 
cuirass,  in  place  of  a  head  of  Medusa,  bears  a  mask  of  Triton.  In  this  has  been  seen  an  allusion 
to  the  Roman  tleets  which  Trajan  sent  to  the  Indian  ocean. 

=  Cohen,  ii.,  Trajcui,  Xos.  318  and  :37o.     See  these  coins  on  the  following  pag.'. 


Trajan  placing  liis  foot 
upon  Armenia.^ 


Already,   in  fact,  defections  broke  out  everywhere  in  his   rear. 
Seleucia   liad  risen  in  rebellion,  and  the  revolt  of  the  towns  in  the 
north    of    Mesopotamia,    by   which  the  Poman   army  had  penetrated 
into   Assyria,  threatened  to  hem   in  the  Eomaus 
in   the    desert.       It   Avas   to   be   feared  that   the 
expedition    would    end    like    that     of     Crassus. 
Trajan's    generals    struck   some    vigorous    blows. 
Nisibis    was   recaptured ;    Edessa   and    Seleucia, 
carried  by  assault,  w^ere  delivered  to  the  flames. 
These  successes  served  at  least  to  conceal  under 
the    appearance    of    victories    a    forced    retreat. 
Trajan  even  decided,  in  order  to  check  these  dangerous  movements, 
to   restore    the    Parthian  royalty,    which  he  had  thought   to  destroy! 
On  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pc^ople  and  of  the  army,  he  placed  the  crown  of 
the   King   of  Kings   upon  the  head  of  an  Arsa- 
cidau,    Parthamaspates ;    then,    by    the    shortest 
way,   he  resumed  the   route   to   Syria.      Stopped 
in  a  desert  without  water  or  forage,  before  the 
little  place  of  Atra,   lie   sought   to   carry  it   and 
was  repulsed.      A   legate   and   many  legionaries 
perished  there;    men  of  his  escort  were  killed  around  him.      '^Tlie 
victorious    emperor    returning    to    Pome    in    triumi)h    over   so    many 
nations    marked    his   route    with   blood    and   by    the    dead  bodies   of 
his  soldiers."  •' 

The  fatigue,  the  chagrin,  and  perhaps  some  malady  contracted 
like  that  of  Alexander  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Babvlonia,  under- 
mined  his  robust  constitution.  He  reached  Antiocli,  where  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  army,  but  was  unabh^  to  go  further  than  Selinus  in 
(^ilicia.     lie  died  at  that  place  on  the  10th  of  August,   117. 

He  left  the  East  on  fire.  In  the  island  of  C^yprus  and  at 
C^yrene  in  Egypt  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Jcavs  had  broken 
out,    the    signal    for    which    seems    to    have    been    given    by    the 

'  ARMENIA  ET  MESOPOTAMIA  IX  POTESTATEM  P.  II.  REDACT.E,  S.  C. 
(Large  bronze,  Cohen,  No.  318.) 

^  REX  PARTIIIS  DATVS  S.  C.  Trajan  seated,  presenting  Parthamaspates  standing,  to 
Parthia  kneeling.     (Great  bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Colien,  No.  .375.) 

=*  Fronto,  Prmc.  Hist.,  p.  i>()4 :  .  .  .  .  Ler/atus  cum  e.rercitu  ccesm,  et  princijn's  ad 
triumphum  decedentis  hawJquaquam  Recura  nee.  incnionta  ret/ressio. 


Trajan  and 
Parthamaspates.^ 


f 
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eo-religionists  of  Mesopotamia,'  and  the  recent  conquests  reverted  to 
tleir  former  masters.      Once  agam   the    Roman  Empire,    as   xn   th 
^:    f  Crassns  and  Antony,   was  convicted   of  mabihty   to   extend 


Trajan  g..ng  a  King  to  the  Parthians.     (After  one  of  the  four  ba«-reliefa  of  the  Arch  of 

Trajan,  now  in  the  Arch  of  Constantine.) 

itself  bevond  the  Euphrates  and  that  line  uf  deserts  which  sepa- 
rates two  worlds.  The  West  even,  was  disturbed,  at  least  along  its 
borders.  The  Moors  were  wearying  Africa  with  their  incursions, 
the    Britons    were    uneasy    in    their    island,    and    the    Sarmatians 

.  We  mav  conclude  from  a  mUitary  diploma  of  Domitian  that  "'"'"'^  ""''"J^ /;;""; 
there  had  been  some  ferment  in  Palestine,  since  we  see  hun,  m  the  year  86,  sending  troops 
thither  aud  retaiuing  the  veteraus  on  duty. 
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menacc^d  the  provinces  of  the  Danube.^  Such  is  the  state  in  which 
Trajan  left  the  Empire,  and  history  judges  reigns  by  their  results, 
as  the  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit. 

He  had  desired  to  resume  the  policy  of  conquest  of  the 
Eepublic  and  of  Cnesar, 
which  Augustus  and 
his  successors  had 
abandoned.  Was  he 
right  ?  Yes,  and  no.  Yes, 
for  the  expedition  to 
Armenia  and  the  conquest 
of  the  country  of  the 
Dacians  ;  no,  for  those  of 
Babylon  and  Ctesiphon. 
We  have  several  times 
given  the  reasons  which 
ought  to  terminate  at  the 
upper  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
the  frontier  of  the  Empire. 
To  go  further  in  this 
direction  was  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of 
things,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  forces.  It  was 
not  the  same  upon  the 
Danube.  Trajan,  who 
was  bent   on  reviving  the 

.,.  .  n  '       I  'Srarue,  broken  at  ir.v  lower  part,  of  a  High  Prie.st  of 

military        spirit        Ot        the     the  Tempi.' of  Arl.ieno,  in  Cvpms.     (Gazette  archeoi 

Romans,  did  well   in  con-  1878,  pi.  36,  and  p.  102.) 

quering  Dacia.  But  he  should  have  completed  his  work  by  planting 
his  eagles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Theiss  and  in  Bohemia.  Then 
the  Empire  would  have  inclosed  within  its  frontiers  the  whoh^ 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  held  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
extends,  almost  without  interruption,  from  the  suburbs  of  Mavence 
to  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  already  fortified  Taunus,  by  the  mountains 

^  yfauri  lacf.'^'srhanf,  Sarmata  helhim  inferrebant,  Britnnni  tetwri  cuft  lioynana  ditiune  non 
poterant  (Sparfi.i.i.  Jlafir.,  o) 
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of  Franconia.  Bohc.nia.  Moravia,  and  the  Carpathians.  Master  of 
this  ^rand  liue  of  defence.  .oUecthig  its  forces  in  the  provinces 
situated  in  the  rear,  increasing  in  the.u  the  n.iniber  of  the  nuhtary 
posts  the  coh.nies  of  veterans,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains deveU,ping  in  the  midst  of  the  Genmuis  the  Eoman  — r 
of  life  l)v  conmiereial  relations  and  the  contagion  of  example,  the 
Empire  would  have  resisted  longer  the  assaults  of  barbarisu,. 

But  these  services  ^vould  have  been  without  stnknig  effect; 
and  Trajan  <lesired  the  re-echoing  glory  given  by  the  conquest, 
though  ephemeral,  of  the  Farthian  capitals  and  an  expedition 
rivallin-  that  of  Alexander.  T.et  us,  however,  terminate  the  history 
of  this^great  reign  by  the  wish  that,  after  the  time  of  Trajan  the 
senate  always  expressed  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor:  Jlay 
von  be  happier  than  Augustus,  better  thau  Irajan !  Ih  Middle 
A.^es  have  taken  up  this  thought,  and  Uante  has  placed  Irajan  in 
liis  Faradlse. 
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Roman  matron 
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—  comes  to  deliver  the  camps 

—  fortifies  his  camps 
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Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthians    . 
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